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BOOK IX. 


PERIOD FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE IJI.—72 YEARS. 
FROM A.D. 1688—1760. 





CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 
Germany. | Turkey. 


1687 SOLIMAN III. 
1691 ACHMET 11. 


Sweden. 
1697 CHARLES XII, 


England. 
1689 WILLIAM & MARY. 
1694 WILLIAM. 


1658 LEOPOLD 1. 


1705 JOSEPH I. ! 1719 ULRICA ELEONORA. 





1702 ANNE. 1711 CHARLES VI. 
| 1720 FREDERIO 1. 1695 MUSTAPHA 11. 

1714 GEORGE 1. 1742 CHARLES VII. 1751 ADOLPHUS FREDERIO. 1703 ACHMRT III. 
1727 GEORGE II. 1745 FRANCIS I. 1730 MOHAMED V. 

France. Bussia | Prussi 1754 OTHMAN III. 

: a. 
or saa a 1682 JOHN Ul. & PETER I. | 700 peepentc 7 1757 MUSTAPHA III. 
coor PETER I. (THE GREAT.) | 1713 FREDERIC WILLIAM I. 

Spain. ie role | 1740 FREDERICII. (THE GREAT.) Fopes. 
1665 OHARLES II. 727 PETER II. | 1689 ALEXANDER VIII 
1700 PHILIP V. 1780 ANNE, | 11691 INNOCENT XII. _ 
1746 FERDINAND VI. 1740 JOHN Iv. | Poland. : ; 


1700 CLEMENT XI. 
1721 INNOCENT XIII. 
1724 BENEDIOT XIII. 
1780 CLEMENT xII. 
1740 BENEDICT XIV. 
1758 CLEMENT XIII, 


1741: ELIZABETH. 


| Denmark. 
1699 FREDERIC IV. 

1780 OHRISTIAN VI. 

1746 FRRDERIC V 


| 1674 JOHN ILI. (SOBIESKI.) 
1697 AUGUSTUS II. 
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‘1709 AUGUSTUS II. (restored.) 
1734 AUGUSTUS III. 


Portugal. 
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SHUAPTER I.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.-—a.p. 1688—1689. 
INTERREGNUM.—A.D. 1688—1689. 


Question about the succession to the crown—A convention assembled—Their decree that James bad abdicated— 
They declare the Prince and Princess of Orange King and Queen of England. 


mY the flight of James, the work of : by the stated rules of the English government 
: the Revolution was not completed; ' and Jaws, but by the general rights of mankind.’ 


) aad crown was in a state of abey- 


ae the 23d of December, 1688, - 
to the 13th of February, 1689, dur- ; 
poe’ ing which time the Whizs were ' 
protidlit to the enunciation or admission ! 
of pr inciples bold and wise, which were equally . 
new to the people. Up to acertain point all ’ 





The Prince of Orange, who had taken up his 
residence, not at Whitehall, but at St. James's, 
seemed to leave the nation to settle the anions 
in their own way, most scrupulously avoiding 
' any assumption of right and any symptom of 
eagerness. On the 25th of December, the lords 


, spiritual and temporal, to the number of about 


‘ninety, who had taken their places in the House 


parties seemed to agree (the Papists were too in- , of Lords, requested William to take upon him 

considerable to merit the name of a party); but | the administration of affairs and the disposal of 

the Tories and high churchmen soon hung back, | the public revenue, and to issue writs for a “‘Con- 

and Jeft the danger and the honour of settling ; vention,” to meet on the 22d of January ; and on 

the problem to the Whigs, who proceeded, not -~~~ 1 Hallam, Constitutional History. 
VoL. IIT: 207 
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the following day an assembly of such persons 
as had sat in parliament in the reign of Charles 
II., to the number of about 150, together with 
the aldermen of London, and fifty of the common 
council, having met at St. James’s pursuant to 
the desire of the prince, immediately proceeded 
to the commons’ house, and there agreed upon 
an address similar to that of the lords. The 
prince despatched circular letters, accordingly, 
to the several counties, universities, cities, and 
boroughs; and in the meantime the country, the 
fleet, and all that remained of James's army, sub- 
mitted quietly to his authority. In Ireland it 
was very different ; but in Scotland men were as | 
prompt in their obedience as in England. 
; On the appointed day—the 22d 
eae 5 January—the English conven- 
tion, or parliament, as it was afterwards declared 
to be, assembled in the Houses of Parliament, 
and proceeded vigorously to their important 
business. The Marquis of Halifax was elected 
to the presidency in the lords, and Mr. Poole, 
one of the patriots of Charles II.’s parliaments 
who had taken bribes from France, was chosen 
spenker in the commons, A letter from Wil- 
liam was read in both houses. Ilis highness 
told them that he had endeavoured to the utmost 
of his power to perform what had been desired 
of him, in order to the maintenance of the public 
peace and safety; that it now rested with them- 
selves to lay the foundation of » firm security 
for their religion, their laws, and their liberties.’ 
In the commons, Poole, the speaker, embraced 
all the prince’s views with a most ardent zeal. 
His speech threw the house into a sort of trans- 
port; the old walls rang with warlike shouts, 
and everything was agreed to that William or 
his party desired. Nor was the upper house 
either cold or critical. In a very full meeting, 
from which scarcely any were absent even among | 
the bishops, except Sancroft, the primate, they 
appointed a day of public thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for having made his highness the 
glorious instrument of the great deliverance of 
the kingdom from Popery and arbitrary power; | 
and they joined the commons in an address of | 
thanks to the prince, to whom, “‘ next under God,” 
this happy deliverance was owing. The lords 
und commons in a united body presented the 
address, They said—“ And we do most humbly 
desire your highness to take upon you the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and the disposal 
of the public revenue, for the preservation of our 
religion, rights, laws, liberties, and properties, 
and of the peace of the nation.” The phlegmatic 
William delayed giving any answer till the next 
day, and then he coldly and laconically said, 


2. Pe 


1 Ralph; Roger Coke; Narcissus Luttrell, Diary. 
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“My lords and gentlemen, I am glad that what 
I have done hath pleased you; and since you 
desire me to continue the administration of af- 
fairs, I am willing to accept it.” The two houses 
then adjourned to the 28th, on which day the 
commons, having re-assembled, resolved them- 
selves into a committee of the whole house to 
take into consideration the state of the nation. 
Mr. Hampden was in the chair. Dolben, son of 
the late Archbishop of York, “was the bold man 
who first broke the ice, and made a long speech 
tending to prove that the king’s deserting his 
kingdom without appointing any person to ad- 
minister the government, amounted, in reason 
and judgment of law, toademise.” This opinion 
was taken up and defended by several other 
members. The Tories, including Sir Edward 
Seymour, who had been one of the first to join 
the Prince of Orange, made a vain effort to pro- 
cure an adjournment; and the committee, after 
a stormy debate of many hours, voted the resolu- 
tion—“That King James II., having endeavoured 
to subvert the constitution by breaking the ori- 
ginal contract between king and people, and, by 
the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, 
having violated the fundamental laws, and with- 
drawn himself out of the kingdom, has abdicated 
the government, and that the throne is thereby 
become vacant.” Mr. Hampden was ordered to 
carry up this resolution to the lords, and to re- 
quest their concurrence. On the morrow, the 
commons, still in committee, voted, “That it hath 
been found, by experience, to be inconsistent with 
the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom 
to be governed by a Popish prince.” The Whigs, . 
in their anxiety to settle the Protestant William 
upon the throne, were too much disposed to over- 
look the restrictions proper to be put upon his 
power ; and the Tories, in their eagerness to keep 
the question open, stood forward in the new light 
of champions for the liberties of the people. 
When Mr. Hampden carried the resolution to 
the upper house, their lordships subjected it to 
a long and critical examination. Lord Clarendon, 
uncle to the Princess of Orange, led the opposi- 
tion, and proposed that the fugitive king should 
be nominally left on the throne, and a Protestant 
regent appointed during his life’ In the end 
the project of a regency was rejected, but only 
by a majority of two—fifty-one to forty-nine. 
A motion was made for an inquiry into the birth 
of the pretended Prince of Wales. It was re- 
jected ; but it seems to have been tacitly under- 
stood by both sides that that child was to be pre- 

2 ** Sone,” says Burnet, ‘‘intended to bring King James back: 
and went into this as the most probable way for laying the 
nation asleep, and for overcoming the present aversion that all 
people had to him. That being once done, they reckoned it 


would be no hard thing, with the help of soive time, to compass 
the other,” 


A.D. 1689—1691 ] 


sumed spurious ;' and, without that deep-rooted 
belief in the minds of the people, this revolution 
would certainly not have been so easy of accom- 
plishment. After long arguments about the pro- 
priety of substituting the word deserted for abdi- 
cated, and upholding the hereditary character of 
the succession, which would allow of no vacancy, 
the lords took time to debate among themselves, 
aud the commons adjourned, The capital was 
in aferment. Yielding to the force of circum- 
stances, and the steadiness of the commons, the 
lords gave up their amendments; and then, by 
a majority of sixty-two to forty-seven, they re- 
_ solved that the Prince and Princess of Orange 
should be declared King and Queen of England 
and all the dominions thereunto belonging. This 
vote, passed on the 6th of February, wag, sent 
down to the commons on the 7th. The final 
resolution to which both houses, after several 
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conferences, came, on the 12th of February, was 
—“That William and Mary, Prince and Princess 
of Orange, be, and be declared King and Queen 
of England, France, and Ireland, and the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging, to hold the crown 
and dignity of the said kingdoms and dominions 
to them, the said prince snd princess, during 
their lives, and the life of the survivor of them ; 
and that the sole and full exercise of the regal 
power be only in and executed by the said Prince 
of Orange, in the names of the prince and prin- 
cess, during their joint lives; and, after their 
decease, the said crown and royal dignity of the 
said kingdoms and dominions to be to the heirs 
of the body of the said princess; for default of 
such issue, to the Princess Anne of Denmark 
and the heirs of her body; and for default of 
such issue, to the heirs of the body of the said 
Prince of Orange.” 


CHAPTER IJ.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—a.p. 1689—1691]. 


WILLIAM AND MARY.—ACCESSION, A.D. 1689—DEATH OF MARY, A.D. 1694—DEATH OF WILLIAM, 1702. 


Arrival of Mary in England—Proclamation of the reign of William and Mary— Meeting of the Scottish Con- 
vention of Estates—Viscount Dundee attempts to interrupt its proceedings—Difficulties at the commencement 
of William’s reign—New oath of allegiance administered—It produces the schism of the Nonjurors—Revenue 
settled on William by parliament—He proposes a repesl of the test act—His tolerant views in church govern- 
ment thwarted— Measures in Ireland for the restoration of King James—He lands in Ireland—Decrees passed 
by his Irish parliament— Viscount Dundee’s efforts in the cause of James in Scotland—HBattle of Killiecrankie 
—Death of Dundee—Siege of Londonderry—Its brave resistance—The town relieved—Treachery of William's 
ministers—Quarrels in the royal family—Parliamentary proceedings—Contentions of the Whigs and ‘lTories— 
Controversy on the abjuration bill—William repairs to Ireland—Necessity of his arrival—State of James's 
affairs in Ireland—Battle of the Boyne—Defeat of James—His flight from Ireland—Attempts of his partizans 
to rally—Progreas of the war—Naval engagements with the French—Battle at sea off Boachy Head—The 
French fleet retires—Irish war continued—Miseries of the country—Proceedings for the entire reduction of 
Ireland, and for the war with France—William repairs to Holland to prosecute the French war—Members 
of the confederacy who meet him in the neighbourhood of the Hague—His triumphal entry into the Hague. 






yams |N the same busy day, Mary, the | King and Queen of England, France, and Ireland, 
Mer] Dew queen, arrived from ‘Holland | “with great acclamation and general good frecep- 
¥ at Whitehall; and, on the morrow, | tion, with bonfires, bells, great guns, &c.”* 


1; the prince and she being seated in 
Y| the Banqueting House, both houses 

yj of the convention waited upon 
them in a body, when the clerk of the crown 
read the declaration and resolution of the two 
houses, and the Marquis of Halifax, in their 
name, made a solemn tender of the crown to 
their highnesses, On the same day, being Ash 





Wednesday, William and Mary were proclaimed 
“lw at bast” cane Mn Hallam. "wan w neosmasy say | #1] persons found in arms without the authority 
position for the Tories, who sought in the idle rumours of the | 


1 ‘This, at least,” says Mr. Hallam, ‘‘ was a necessary sup- 


time an excuse for abandoning his right. As to the Whigs, 
though they were active in discrediting the unfortunate twoy's 
legitimacy, their own broad principle of changing. the line of 
sticcession rendered it, in point of argument, a superfluous in- 
quiry,”-——Conat, Hist. 


The Scottish Convention of Estates met on the 
14th of March ; and, through the ingenious man- 
agement of Sir James Dalrymple (afterwards 
Lord Stair), hardly any were returned to it ex- 
cept Whigs and Presbyterians. The Duke of 
Hamilton was appointed president: the waverers 
were fixed by the success of the Revolution in 
England, and everything proceeded with rapidity 
and spirit. The sheriffs were ordered to seize 





2 “She seems,” says Evelyn, ‘to be of a good nature, and 
that she takes nothing to heart; whilst her husband has a 
thoughtful countenance, is wonderful serious and silent, and 
seems to treat all persons alike gravely, and to be very intent 
on affairs: Holland, Ireland, and France calling for his care,” 
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of the convention, and the Duke of Hamilton | all Protestants found in office on the lst of De- 
was invested with a dictatorial power of securing | cember last should continue in their places until 
all suspected persons. The fiery Dundee did | further notice. On the 17th of February he 
what he could to dissolve the convention by | published a list of the privy counsellors, at the 
cannon-balls. He urged the Duke of Gordon, | head of whom was £et-il possible, who was con- 
who held out in Edinburgh Castle, to fire upon | siderable in nothing except in being the husband 
the city. Gordon refused, or hesitated, and | of the Princess Anne.’ The number of disin- 
then Dundee attempted to get up a counter-con- | terested patriots was exceedingly small: every 
vention at Stirling; but he was ill seconded | man of any consequence that had assisted in 
by his friends, the Marquis of Athole and the | making the Revolution put in his claim for re- 
Lords Balcarras and Mar. Dundee was eager | ward; and there was a general scramble for pen- 
to be in the field; but James had instructed sions and places and court distinctions. If Eng- 
him to remain quiet until assistance should be ; land had been El Dorado, and William the most 
sent over from Ireland, where he had landed | giving and liberal of princes, there would have 
on the 12th of March, two days before the | been no satisfying all those claimants; and, of 
opening of the Scottish convention. Urged on, | the dissatisfied, too many were prone to extend 
however, by his natural impetuosity, or fearing , their dissatisfaction to the whole Revolution, with 
for his life, which he said was threatened by the principles it established, aud were soon ready 
some of the Covenanters, upon whom he had ; to undo what they had done. Under almost any 
practised infamous severities “ aforetime,” he other sovereign the effect would soon have been 
mounted his horse, and galloped through Edin- | seen in the worst of all revolutions—a restora- 
burch with a troop of cavalry, consisting of some | tion; but William, whose vices no less than his 
fifty men, who had deserted to him from his | virtues—whose strange imperturbable, cold man- 
regiment in England. In passing under the , ners, no less than his extraordinary abilities—. 
outer walls of the castle, on the road that leads ; fitted him for the crisis, conjured the worst part 
to Dalkeith, he dismounted, scrambled up the | of the storm, and turned some of its conflicting 
precipice at a place where it is almost perpendi- | elements to the advantage of himself and of the 
cular, and held a conference with the Duke of ; nation, which, perhaps, never more than at this 
Gordon, whom he vainly pressed to retire with | moment depended upon the character and talent 
him into the Highlands. While the conference | of a single individual. On the 18th of February 
lasted, a crowd collected at the foot of the pre- | he made his first speech from the throne to the 
eipice. A rumour reached the convention, which | two houses. It was short and cogent. The com- 
was then sitting, that Dundee was at the gates | mons returned a solemn vote of thanks, which 
with an army, and that Gordon was going to | passed nemine contradicente; but on the next day 
bombard the town. The Duke of Hamilton, who | the lords brought in a bill to remove and prevent 
was better informed, turned the panic to the | all questions and disputes concerning the legality 
advantage of his party. He ordered the doors | of the assembling and sitting of this present par- 
of the house to be shut, and the keys to be laid | liament. There was hot debatiug, for the Tories 
on the table—exclaiming, that there was danger | and the Jacobites were eager for a new election ; 
within as well as without doors—that traitors | but, in the end, a bill was passed declaring the 
must be held in confinement until the danger | convention to be to all intents and purposes a 
was over—but that the friends of liberty had | legal parliament. On the Ist of March the new 
nothing to fear, as thousands were ready to start | oath of-allegiance was tendered. It was con- 
up in their defence at the stamp of his foot. At | ceived in the simplest form: the words “ rightful 
his order drums beat and trumpets sounded, and | and lawful sovereigns” being, upon mature de- 
swarms of west-country Covenanters, who had | liberation, omitted. But, notwithstanding this 
been brought into Edinburgh by Hamilton and | modification, several lords and several members 
Sir John Dalrymple, started from their hiding- | of the House of Commons withdrew without 
places in garrets and cellars, and showed them- , - 
selves in the streets with arms in their hands. |  ! This is the list:—The Prince of Denmark, the Archhishop of 


When the doors of the convention were thrown eel ee eae ae shears; 
; : r; the Kar anby, » Devonshire, 
open for the members to retire, the few Tories | ang Middlesex, Oxford, Shrewsbury, Bedford, Bath, Maccleafleld, 
present were assailed with threats and curses; | and Nottingham; the Viscounts Falconberg, Mordaunt, Newport, 
which had such an effect, that some of the ad- | "4 grid } the Bishop of London ; the Lords Wharton, Mon- 
F tagu, Delamere, and Churchill; Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Sidney, 
herents of James fled at once into the country, Sir Robert Howard, Sir Henry Capel, Mr. Poole, Mr. Russell, 
and still more adapted themselves to circum- | Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Boscawen. . The majority were men 
stances and changed sides. The Revolution over | Who had ventured farthest in the revolution: and as for the 
both Enoland archbishop and that sturdy Tory Nottingham, they were named 
wile and and Scotland was now complete. | «py way of swestener to the church,” it being thought advisable 
illiam’s first measure was to announce that | to do something to conciliate that great body.—Burnet; Ralph. 
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permission, and the Earls of Clarendon, Lichfield, 
and Exeter, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
seven of the bishops, refused the oath. Among 
these spiritual lords were five of the seven who 
had been sent to the Tower for refusing obedience 
to the mandates of James. Above 400 of the 
clergy, including some of the highest distinction, 
followed the example set by the primate and 
these seven bishops; and thus began the schism 
of the Vonjurors—a term which now becomes as 
prominent as that of Nonconformists had been 
under the two last Stuarts.' 

The first parliament of Charles II.,in the heat 
of their loyalty, had settled upon him a revenue 
for life of £1,200,000; and this precedent was 
followed on the accession of James. William, it 
appears, expected to have the same kind of grant 
for life; but the commons had learned a good 
lesson, and both Whigs and Tories opposed the 
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vote. Upon a careful examination of accounts, 
they had discovered that the real value of the 
late king’s revenue was far above its nominal 
amount; that James had been in the receipt, 
altogether, of £2,000,000 per annum; and that in 
the expenditure nearly £90,000 per annum was 
set down under the suspicious head of secret ser- 
vice money.? They now voted £1,200,000 for the 
current year, only one-half to be appropriated to 
the civil list, the other half to the public defence, 
&e.; but they soon improved upon their original 
scheme of a definite revenue by tuking a close 
and constant superintendence of the navy, army, 
and ordnance, having estimates regularly laid 
before them, and seeing, as far as was possible, 
that the supply granted was appropriated to the 
services to which it was voted. This great and 
fundamental principle became henceforward an 
invariable usage, and by means of it the House 
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of Commons acquired that controlling position | 
‘of England; but in Holland he had witnessed 


which it now maintains; and this alone will make 
Englishmen grateful for the Revolution of 1689. 


stance which did not endear him to the Church 


the agreeable prospect of all sects and religions 


For the current year, the commons fixed the | living peaceably together, and he was, both by 


allowance for the navy at £700,000 instead of at 
£1,100,000, as proposed by ministers; and they 
made only provision for six months for the army 
which was to defend, or, rather, recover Ireland. 
They voted £600,000 as compensation to the 
Dutch for the services rendered, in ships and 
men, at the Revolution. William had only de- 
manded £700,000, but the reduction displeased 
him much; and generally he complained of par- 
simony and a want of confidence. 

William had been bred a Calvinist, a circum- 


1 Coke; Ralph; Burnet; Luttrell’s Diary; Evelyn; Life of 
Ring James II.; Hallam, 


heart and head, disposed to toleration. He pro- 
posed a repeal of the test act, trusting that the 
great dread of the Papists would be removed with 
the removal of a Roman Catholic king, and that 
the professions of good-will which had passed be- 
tween the Established church and the dissenters, 
when threatened by James, would lead to some 
amicable and lasting agreement. But the lords 
rejected the repeal by a great majority, and took 
no notice of a petition from the city of Lon- 
don, praying that the king might be at liberty to 
use indiscriminately the services of all his Pro- 


| 2 Hallam, Part. Hist. 
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testant subjects without any imposition of the 
sacramental oath, which offended the consciences 
of so many. At the same time, the church party 
in the House of Lords eagerly grasped at a clause 
—also recommended by the tolerant king—which 
went to dispense with the oaths of the bishops 
and established clergy to the new government. 
But the dissentera in the House of Commons 
resolved to show as little regard to the con- 
sciences of churchmen as the churchmen had 
shown to theirs; and they moved for an amend- 
ment, to oblige the established clergy to take the 
oaths of allegiance before the Ist of August, with- 
out any excuse, and under the pain of suspension, 
to be followed in six months by deprivation. The 
lords, in their turn, rejected the amendment. Con- 
ferences ensued; but all that the commons would 
allow was that the king should have power to 
grant, during his pleasure, a third of their bene- 
fices to any twelve clergymen who should incur de- 
privation by refusing to take the oath. William 
was never easily turned from any serious project. 
Though surprised at the religious animosities of 
his new subjects, he attempted to carry a bill of 
comprehension, by which he flattered himself that 
the Established church, the kirk, and the conven- 
ticle might, by degrees, be amalgamated. The 
commons united with the lords in oversetting the 
project; but, in the end, they agreed upon a free 
toleration to all Christian sects except the Roman 
Catholic. William, who had no notion of being 
merely the king of one party, recommended an 
act of indemnity, which should include the Tories 
who had made such an abuse of power in the 
two preceding reigns. The Whigs, who certainly 
aimed at monopolizing all favour, all power aud 
trust, represented that all kings were fond of 
prerogative, and that William wanted a pardon 
for the ministers of the late reigns oy with a 
view to employ servants who would be as obse- 
quious to him as they had heen to James and 
Charles. In both houses numerous exceptions 
were proposed, which would have changed the in- 
demnity into something very like a sweeping pro- 
clamation of treason and misdemeanour against 
the Tory chiefs; and that liberal project also fell 
to the ground. The Declaration of Rights was 
embodied in a bill, which, however, was not passed 
until the following year, when it became an in- 
valuable portion of the law of theland. After a 
pretty full examination of witnesses, and of writ- 
ten evidence, parliament reversed the attainders 
of Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney, declaring 
their sentence to be iniquitous, their execution 
murder." ° 

The fugitive James had met with a very kind, 
and what was called a very honourable, reception 


1 Subsequently the same resolutions were passed concerning 
Armstrong and Cornish, 
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at the court of Versailles; for Louis, who was 
menaced by a vast coalition, was sensible of the 
great use that might be made of him; and the 
“grand monarque,” though exceedingly /ittle in 
many essentials, had a kingly bearing, and a dis- 
position which sometimes looked like magua- 
nimity. It was universally known that Ireland 
was our vulnerable part. Tyrconnel informed 
his proscribed master that all the Roman Catho- 
lies there would take up arms for him; and it 
was forthwith resolved that James should be 
landed in Ireland with a French army.? Louis 
drove on the preparations for the expedition with 
uncommon earnestness, and appointed D’Avaux 
to accompany “his Britannic majesty,” with the 
title of ambassador extraordinary. Tyrconnel 
had played his part with rare vigour and success. 
He amused the friends of the English Revolution 
with half promises and delusive assurances, and 
seems to have made even the cautious and in- 
credulous William believe that he would submit 
quietly to his government. In the course of two 
months he had 40,000 or 50,000 men under arms, 
all Papists, and all eager to establish their religion 
and recover their ancient possessions. 

James arrived at Brest on the 5th of February. 
There he found a crowd of English and Irish 
exiles, about 2500 soldiers, and a fleet of fifteen 
suil, manned and commanded by some of the best 
sailors and marine officers of France. On the 
12th of March he landed at Kinsale, where he 
was received with enthusiasm by the native Irish. 
From Kinsale he proceeded to Cork, and from 
York to Dublin. The English fleet, under Ad- 
mniral Herbert, having missed the enemy on the 
French coast, found them, greatly reinforced, in 
Bantry Bay. The engagement which took place 
lasted the whole day; but in the evening the 
English, who were far inferior in numbers, steered 
off for the Scilly Islands. James summoned an 
Irish parliament, to meet at Dublin on the 7th 
of May. Of the Irish Protestants who had not 
fled, the far greater part were in arms against 
him, Only six Protestants were returned to the 
House of Commons, and only five lords and four 
bishops of that faith attended in the upper house. 
There was no reconciling the rival interests and 
antagonist feelings: what gratified the Irish and 
Papists was worse than a declaration of war to 
the knife to the English and Protestants, This 
strange parliament passed a bill of attainder 
against all who abetted or assisted the Prince of 
Orange; they voted £20,000 a-year as a proper 
reward for Tyrconnel, to be taken out of the 
estates forfeited by the Protestants; and they 
voted £20,000 per month for King James. They 

2 Life of Jamea, &., collected out of memoirs writ of his own 


hand. Published from the original Stuart MSS. in Carlton 
| House, by the Rev. J. 8. Clarke. 
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also passed an act for liberty of conscience to all 
Christians; but as the Catholics formed the im- 
mense majority, such of the Protestant clergy as 
had not fied were left without the means of sup- 
port. All schools and colleges, from which the 
Protestants had excluded everything in the shape 
or likeness of a priest or monk, were now seized 
by the Roman clergy and monastic orders. The 
Protestant churches fell, of course, into the hands 
of the triumphant majority; and, which was not 
quite so inevitable, but which showed in a clear 
light the popular interpretation ‘of religious li- 
berty, the Protestants were forbidden to assem- 
ble in churches or elsewhere under pain of death. 
At the same time they were plundered of their 
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generally walked on foot with the men, and fared 
as they fared. He talked with them, sang Celtic 
songs with them, and joked with them; yet the 
severity of his discipline was dreadful. Towards 
the enemy he was merciless whenever he ob- 
tained the advantage, even as he had been against 
the Covenanters and Cameronians when simply 
Graham of Claverhouse. After many brilliant 
operations, and one of the most remarkable of 
flying marches, he appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Blair Castle, and advanced to the pass of 
Killiecrankie, near Dunkeld. On the morning of 
the 16th of July, General Mackay moved from 
Dunkeld, and marched very cautiously and slowly 
through the pass; but Dundee had no intention 


goods and money. James had brought only some © to dispute that passage, his plan being to engage 
400,000 crowns from France; and Louis, though | in the open plain beyond it, while some Athole 
oftentimes pressed, was unable to send him more | clans should press on Mackay’s rear, occupy the 
money. The desperate resource, in such circum- | mouth of the defile on the side of Dunkeld, and 
stances, was sure to suggest itself to a mind like ' make retreat impossible or dangerous in the 


that of James. He debased the currency, and, | 
by proclamation, ordered his brass coinage to | 
pass for a hundred times more than it was worth. 

He was as impatient of all opposition to his royal 

will, as incapable of controlling his arbitrary tem- i 
per, as ever. When this Irish House of Com- | 
mons opposed him in a particular measure, he 

fell into a violent passion, and exclaimed, “I find 

all commons are the same ;” and when they pre- 

ferred a complaint against his secretary of state, | 
the rash and insolent Melfort, he said that they 
were using him unkindly and basely; and de- 
clared, that if he had thought they would not let 
him choose his own servants he would never 
have come amongst them. At the same time, his 
poverty-stricken court was the scene of incessant 
turmoil and intrigue. Nor could James make up 
his mind to any fixed plan of operation. At one 
time he thought of repairing with his Irish army 
to England, at another time of going to Scotland 
to join Dundee. In the end, he resolved to sub- 
due the Protestants in Ulster, and complete the 
conquest of Ireland ; and Dundee was soon lost 
to that cause of which he was the bravest and 
ablest champion. Before he fell, he equalled the 
romantic adventures of his model hero Montrose. 
He received orders from James not to risk a 
battle until he should be joined by reinforcements 
from Ireland, which were promised in abundance, 
but which, when they arrived, amounted only to 
500 men, miserably armed and equipped. The 
partizan leader was obliged continually to shift 
his quarters, by making prodigious marches, in 
order to avoid or harass the enemy, or to obtain 
provisions. The regular troops of General Mac- 
kay, one of the best soldiers of Scotland, who 
had heen sent against the insurgents, were 10 
match in these evolutions for the light-footed, 
half-naked Highlanders. In his marches, Dundee 
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gerated. 
and the Highlanders, completely dispirited by 


extreme. Thus Mackay and his regulars got 
through the pass without seeing any living crea- 
tures except the eagles and other birds of prey 
that wheeled and screamed over their heads; 
but, a little beyond Killiecrankie, they discovered 
Dundee and his army resting upon the side of a 
hill. At a favourable moment, when Mackay’s 
line was thin and far extended, Dundee led up 
his Highlanders in compact columns. The clans 
fell on with their broadswords, and soon cut their 
way through and through Mackay’s line. The 
English horse, who were very few, galloped off 
without firing a shot; the artillery was seized ; 
some of the infantry threw down their arms as 
token of surrender, and all the rest ran away in 
confusion. When Mackay halted on a hill-side 
to the west of Killiecrankie, to rally that portion 
of his little army which had kept near him, and 
looked back from the heights upon the field of 
battle, he saw that there was no pursuit, and said 
to his officers that he was sure the enemy had 
lost their general. Nor was he mistaken: Dundee 
had fallen in the moment of victory. According to 
a Highland tradition, he had a charmed life, and 
could expose himself, without chance of injury, 
to showers of musket-balls made of lead or iron ; 
but one of Mackay’s soldiers, knowing this fact, 
and perceiving that their shot took no effect upon 
him, tore off a silver button, put it into his piece, 
and so gave him his death-wound. Some of the 
regulars that fled back through the pass were 
roughly handled by the Highlanders, who had 
met at its southern mouth; but the whole amount 
of slaughter appears to have been greatly exag- 
Mackay soon collected the fugitives ; 


the loss of their leader, retired to their homes, 
leaving, according to their custom, a great heap 
of stones to mark the spot where he had fallen. 
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By degrees, all the Jacobite clans accepted King | and confirm their hopes. It was made upon a 
William’s proclamation of pardon, and laid down | detachment of the besieging army composed of 
theirarms. Some time before the battle of Killie- | French and Irish, whose post was at Pennyburn 
crankie, the Duke of Gordon had surrendered | Mill, now a picturesque ruin in the neighbour- 
the castle of Edinburgh; and, | | 
by the end of the year, the ee rr eee 
whole of Scotland was tran- gags oe ee oe as ee eee 
quil and submissive to the 
new government, with the 
exception of the insignificant 
garrison of the Bass Rock, 
which had the doubtful hon- 
our of being the last to strike 
the banner of the Stuarts. 

A few days after losing the 
brave Dundee, James lost all 
hope of winning the city of 
Londonderry,' upon which the 
fate of the north of Ireland 
depended. The Protestant 
inhabitants of that city, con- 
sisting chiefly of Scottish Pres- 
byterian colonists and their 
descendants, had acted with 
admirable spirit; and they 
continued so to act jn spite of PENNYBURN MILI, near Londonderry.-~ rom [Hall's Ireland. 
the treachery of Lundy, the 
military governor of the place. When they became : hood of Londonderry; and so vigorous was the 
aware of his double-dealing, they boldly deposed | attack of the townsmen, that they slew more 
him, and chose two better defenders, Mr Walker, | than 200 of the enemy, with the loss of only uine 
2 Presbyterian minister, and Major Baker, who | or ten of their own party. In this encounter, 
were appointed joint governors of Londonderry. also, the brave Colonel Murray, the leader of the 
When James summoned the place in person, they ‘ sortie, after a combat three times renewed, killed 
fired upon him. The fortifications were rudely ‘ the French general, Maumont, whose death was 
but effectually repaired. A few brave Scotsmen, i a serious disaster to the besiegers. After eleven 
well acquainted with the art of war, threw them- ; days of unsuccessful attacks, James drew off, and 
selves into the beleaguered city. Even their first went to Dublin to open the Irish parliament, 
sally tended by its success to raise their spirits | whose session has been already described. Gene- 
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1** After sume anxious hours the day broke. The Irish, with | Protestantism of the majority was tinged with Puritanism. 
James at their head, were now within four miles of the city. . The English (and Sootch) inhabitants of Ireland were an aristo- 
A tumultnous council of the chief inhabitants was called. Some | cratic caste, which had been enabled—by superior civilization, 
reproached the governor with treachery. When the altercation by close union, by sleepless vigilance, by cool intrepidity—to 
waa at the height, the sentinels announced that tho hostile , keep in subjection a numerous and hostile population. Almost 
army was in sight. Lundy's authority was at an end. Major every one of them had been trained both to military and to 
Henry Baker and Captain Adam Murray called the people to | jwlitical functions In all ages, men situated as the Anglo- 
arms. Soldiers, gentlemen, yeomen, artisans rushed to the ; Saxons in Ireland, have had the virtues and vices of masters as 
walls, James, who, confident of success, had approached to | opposed to those of slaves. The member of a dominant race is, 
within 100 yards of the suuthern gate, was received with a fire | in his dealings with the subject rave, seldom indeed fraudulent, 
from the nearest bastion. An officer fell dead by his side. The for fraud is the resource of the weak—but imperious, insolent, 
king and his attendants hastened out of reach of the balls. and cruel. Towards his brethren, on the other hand, his conduct 
Tandy hid himself during the day, and at night, with the ‘| is generaliy just, kind, and even noble. His self-respect leads 
generous connivance of Murray and Walker, escaped in disguise. | Limn to respect all who belong to his own order. Ilis interest 
His name is to this day held in execration by the Protestants ' impels him to cultivate a good understanding with those whose 
of the north of Ireland. | prompt, strenuous, and courageous assistance, may at any 

* And now Londonderry was left destitute of all niilitary and . moment be necessary to preserve his property and life. His 
of all civil government. The defences were weak, the provisions | very selfishness, therefore, is sublimed into public spirit; and 
scanty—an incensed tyrant and great army at the gates. But this public spirit is stimulated into fierce enthusiasm by syin- 
within was that which has often, in desperate extremitics, | pathy, by the desire of applause, and by the dread of infamy. 
retrieved the fallen fortunes of nations. Betrayed, deserted, | ‘‘No sooner had the first burst of the rage excited by the 
disorganized, unprovided with resources, begirt with enemies— , perfidy of Lundy spent itself, than those whom he had betrayed 
the noble city wus still no casy conquest. The whole world : proceeded, with a gravity and prudence worthy of the most 
could not have furnished 7000 men better qualified to meet a | renowned senates, to provide for the order and defence of the 
terrible emergency with clear judgment, dauntless valour, and | city. Baker took the chief military command. Walker's espe- 
stubborn patience. They were all zealous Protestants, and the | cial busincss was tv preserve internal tranquillity, and to do‘e 
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ral Rosen, who was left to conduct the siege, was | leners, who had kept their town, and caused 
a savage that had improved his natural brutality | great loss to the Papists by sallies and surprises, 
in the exterminating war which Louis XIV. had | defeated General Mackarty and 6000 Irish at 
waged in the Protestant and defenceless Palati- | Newtown-Butler, killing, it is said, about 2000, 
nate. He ordered that all the inhabitants within | and causing about 500 to drown themselves. 
ten miles round Londonderry should be driven | Ulster was now safe; and, on the 13th of August, 
under the walls of that place, and all the country | old Marshal Schomberg landed at Carrickfergus 
wasted and burned: he proclaimed that, if the | with 16,000 men—English, Scotch, Dutch, Danes, 
town did not surrender in ten days, he would | and French Huguenots. At the same time, the 
put every one within it to the sword; and, in fact, | English fleet, after some disgraceful signs of sloth, 
. vast crowd of men, women, and children were | or cowardice, or treachery in the commanders, 
collected, and driven, naked and famishing, un- | was assuming a respectable attitude; and Brest 
der the walls of the famishing town, wherein the | was closely watched or blockaded by it. 
defenders were reduced to eat their horses, their| William had much to suffer from the factious 
dogs, and their garbage. The besieged, on the | and intriguing spirit of his new subjects, or at 
other hand, erected a tall gibbet on ore of the | least that part of them who figured as public men 
bastions to hang whatever prisoners fell into their | and made politics their trade. Proof has been 
hands; and intimated to the enemy that they | accumulated upon proof to show that he was con- 
had better send priests to confess these victims | tinually betrayed by some of those who held office 
of a fair retaliation. James certainly neither | under him, but who, considering that they had 
commanded nor approved of these atrocities; but | not been sufficiently rewarded—that they had not 
he was away in Dublin; and many hundreds of | gained enough by the Revolution—were willing 
the country people, including mothers with in-| to bring about a counter-revolution in order to 
fants at their breasts, were left to perish outside | have one throw more of the dice. Danby and 
the walls of Londonderry, while those who, at | Halifax, Shrewsbury and Nottingham, Admiral 
the end of two days and two nights, were per- | Herbert and Lord Churchill, were among those 
mitted to go back through Rosen’s lines, found | who either desired the return of James, or looked 
their homes in ashes, and their cattle and all; to a counter-revolution as a probable event for 
their property whatsoever destroyed or carried | which they must provide. Others, again, who 
off. William’s choice of officers was, at the least, | were merely timid and selfish waverers, lauded 
singular. Kirk, who had committed such cruel- | King William at one side of the mouth and blessed 
ties in the west of England for James, but who | King James with the other, so that, come what 
had contrived to recommend himself as a good | might, they might pass for loyal and faithful 
soldier to the new king, was sent over to the | servants. Nominally the publi. ministers of 
relief of Londonderry; and, after foreing a boom | the crown were Nottingham, Shrewsbury, Hali- 
‘which obstructed his passage up the river, and | fax, and Danby, who thwarted one another, and 
silencing some batteries which the Irish had | only agreed in complaining that the king did not 
thrown up on the water's edge, he, on the 30th | repose sufficient confidence in them, but preferred 
of July, succoured the heroic garrison, who had | the advice of Siduey, now created Lord Sidney, 
scarcely strength left to thank their deliverers. ' and that of his countryman Bentinck, now Earl 
Including the townspeople, 8000 or 9000 had | of Portland, who both were true to his interests. 
perished by famine, diseuse, or the shot of the | But in gpite of William’s caution, nearly every 
enemy. On the very next day Rosen raised the ; secret of the cabinet of St. James's was communi- 
sieve, which, altogether, had lasted nearly four | cated to Versailles, to St. Germain, and to the 
months. On the same day, the brave Enniskil- | court of King James at Dublin.'! 
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out supplies. Ina few hours every man knew his post. Eighteon ! in the impeachment of the Lord-chanccllor Clarendon, than 
clorgymen of the Established church, unl seven or eight Noncon- | Coventry, whu was a commissioner of the treasury; no man had 
formist ministers exerted themselves indefatigably to rouse and | been more active in the impeachment of the Lord - treasurer 
sustain the spirit of the people. All disputes about church govern- | Danby, than Winnington, who was svlicitor-general. Among 
ment, postures, ceremonies, were forgotten.” — Macaway, 111.191. | gue mombers of the government there was only one point of 

1“ What is now called a ministry, William III., in 1689, did | union—their common head, the sovereign. The nation consi- 
not think of forming. Indeed, what is nuw called a ministry | dered him as the proper chief of the administration, and Llamed 
was never known in England till he had been some years on the _ him severely if he delegated his high functions to any subject. 
throne. Under the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts, | Clarendon has told us that nothing was so hateful to the Eng- 
thore had bean ministers, but there had been no ministry. The | lishman of his time as a prime minister. They would rather, 
servants of the crown were not, as now, bound in frank-pledge | he said, be subject to an usurper, like Oliver, who was first mn- 
_ for each other; they were not expected to be of the same opinion, | gistrate in fact as well as in name, than to a legitimate king, who 
even on questions of the gravest importance; oft. they were | referred them toa grand vizier. One of the chief accusations 
politically and personally hostile to each other, and made no | which the country party had brought against Charles I]. was 
secret of their hostility. It was not yet felt to be inconvenient | that he was too indolent and too fond of pleasure to examine 
or unseemly that they should accuse each other of high crimes, | with care the balance-sheeta of public hccounts, and the inven. 
and demand each othe:‘s heads. No man had been more active | vories of military stores. James, when ho came to the crown, 
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On the 19th of October William opened the 
second session of his firat parliament. The bill 
of rights was passed with the additional clauses 
about royal marriages. The Princess Anne, who 
was completely in the hands of Churchill, now 
Earl of Marlborough, and his bold and able wife, 
after agreeing to the act of settlement, had come 
to an open quarrel with the new court, and was 
disposed to do whatever the spirit of party might 
suggest in opposition to it, Anne wanted £70,000 
a-year to be settled upon her by parliament, and 
for life, wholly independent of her brother-in-law 
and sister. William, who had notions of econo- 
my, wondered very much how she could spend 
£30,000 a-year. Anne's present friends were the 
Tories, and they stood out in the House of Com- 
mons for the £70,000 a-year; but in the end they 
compounded the matter for £50,000. The con- 
sequence of the struggle was a complete breach 
between the two royal sisters, which was never 
made up. When the king’s revenue fell under 
consideration, it was settled, as before, for one 
year, It was found that even in the commons 
the Tories already pretty nearly equalled the 
strength of the Whigs—in the lords they sur- 
passed it. Parties were so nearly balanced that 
the king could make either of them the stronger; 
und the Tories, who promised more liberality in 
voting supplies and less jealousy of the preroga- 
tive, won a share of his favour without acquiring 
much of his confidence. 

On the 27th of January, William 


+¢ 
a put an end to this convention par- 
liament. Halifax had retired from office; Mor- 


daunt, Delamere, Godolphin, Admiral Herbert, 
were dismissed, and the business of government 
was committed to Danby, who had been created 
Marquis of Caermarthen, to Nottingham, and 
Sir John Lowther, a dependant of Danby; and 
it was found that this Tory ministry had a Tory 
majority in the new parliament, which met on 
the 20th of March. Sir John Trevor, a bold 
und dexterous Tory,;who had been speaker and 
master of the rolls under James, and who is said 
to have been the first to begin the practice of 
* buying off men,” was elected speaker of the com- 
mons. Still, however, this ministerial majority 
was unsteady: the voting of Whigs and Tories 
(and it is not always easy to distinguish the one 
from the other) was wavering and uncertain? 
and, as happens wherever parties have not been 
thoroughly organized and drilled in parliamentary 





had determined to appoint no lord high-admiral or board of 
admiralty, and to keep the entire direction of his maritime 
affairs in his own hands; and this arrangement, which would 
now be thought, by men of all parties, unconstitutional and per- 
nicious in the highest degrce, was then generally applauded, 
even by people who werg not inclined to see his conduct ina 
favourable light. How completely the relation in which the king 
rtood to his parliament and to his ministers had been altered 
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by the Revolution, was not at first unilerstood, even by the most 
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business, it was difficult to divine from one vote 
or motion what they would do next. And, besides, 
a certain degree of honour and good faith, though 
it be but as “the honour among thieves,” is easen-- 
tial to party men; and of this two-thirds of the 
public men of that time seem to have been utterly 
incapable. In some respects the Tories answered 
to their engagements, seeming, as usual, more free 
in voting money than the Whigs. In his opening 
speech, William told them that his presence in 
Ireland would be absolutely necessary, and that 
he continued in his resolution of going thither as 
soon as possible. He spoke of his earnest endea- 
vours to extinguish or compose all differences 
among his subjects, and of his frequently recom- 
mending an act of indemnity to the last parlin- 
ment; and told them that, since part of it, which 
related to the preventing of private suits, was al- 
ready enacted, and because there was now little 
time to spare for debate, he intended to send them 
an act of grace, with exception of some few persons 
only. The commons unanimously passed a vote 
of thanks, and pledged themselves to support the 
government of their present majesties, King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary. On the 27th of March 
(the seventh day of the session) they resolved, 
nemine contradicente, that a supply be given to 
enable his majesty to prosecute the war against 
France and reduce Ireland with speed and vigour: 
and on the 28th they came to the following reso- 
lutions: —“1. That the hereditary revenues which 
the late King James was entitled to in December, 
1688, became and are vested in their present ma- 
jesties, in right of the crown of England, except 
the late revenue arising from fire-hearths and 
stoves. 2. Thata bill be brought in to declare 
that the said revenues are so vested, and to make 
provision that they shall not be alienated from 
the crown, or charged with any gift or grant 
to be made for the future. 3. That a bill he 
brought in for settling for life that moiety of the 
excise which was granted to the late Kings Charles 
and James for their lives, with a clause to make 
the said revenue a security for raising money. 
4. That a bill be brought in to grant to their 
mujesties, for the term of four years from Christ- 
mas next, the customs which were granted to the 
late Kings Charles and James for their lives, with 
a clause to make the said revenue a security for 
raising money,” &c. On the lst of April, the 
amount of the supply for the public occasions, 
between that time and Michaelmas was fixed at 
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enlightened statesman. It was universally supposed that the 
government would, as in tim , be conducted by function- 
aries independent of cach other, and that William would exer- 
cise a general superintendence over them all. It was alao fully 
expected that a prince of William's capacity and experience, 
would transact much important business without having recourse 
to any adviser,”"—~ Macaulay. 
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£1,200,000: on the 2d, the sum to be raised on the 
credit of the bill or bills for settling the revenue 
as part of that supply was fixed at £1,000,000: 
on the 3d, it was agreed that the remaining 
£200,000 should be provided by another tax. 
The measure which gave rise to the greatest 
debate in the lords was a bill brought in by the 
Whigs, and eventually carried, for recognizing and 
acknowledging that their majesties King William 
and Queen Mary “were, are, and of right ought 
to be, by the laws of this realm, our sovereign 
liege lord and lady, King and Queen of England, 
France, and Ireland,” &c.: and also declaring all 
the acts made in the late convention parliament 
to be, to all intents and purposes, laws and sta- 
tutes of the kingdom. This bill of recognition 
was easily passed through the commons, who, 
however, made a loud and firm resistance to an- 
other bill which was also introduced, in the lords, 
by the Whigs. This was the ‘“ Abjuration Bill,” 
which provided that all persons in atiy employ- 
ment or trust, ecclesiastical, civil, or military, 
should take an oath abjuring the late King 
James and his title to the crown. According to 
Lord Dartmouth, William was present during 
the whole of the debate in the upper house. Of 
late there had been a vast deal of swearing and 
fursweariny -— those useless ceremonies which at- 
tend all revolutionary changes. Lord Wharton 
said that he was a very old man, and had taken 
a multitude of oaths in his time, and hoped God 
would forgive him if he had not kept them all, 
for truly they were more than he could pretend 
to remember;' and he for one should be very 
unwilling to charge himself with more oaths at 
the end of his days. Lord Macclesfield, who 
had come over with William from Holland, said 
that he was much in the same case as Lord 
Wharton, though they had not always taken the 
same oaths; that he never knew oaths of any use 
but to make people declare against government 
that would have submitted quietly to it, if they 
had heen let alone; that he himself had made very 
free with his oath of allegiance to King James, 
but should be loath to be under the temptation 
of breaking any more. Among the lords nearly 
every Tory opposed this abjuration bill, which 
was lost in the commons by a majority of 192 to 
178. Hereupon the Earl of Shrewsbury, one of 
the stanchest of the revolutionists, resigned his 
places, seeing that the king was driven more and 
more to the Tories, and that Danby, now Mar- 
quis of Cacrmarthen, had gained more credit in 
the cabinet than he could tolerate. The party 
war of bills and counter-bills was continued with 
no lack of violence and vehemence. On the 20th 


of May, after William had given the royal assent 


1 The reader will remember, here, the parallel case of Prince 
Talleyrand. 
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to an act for the exercise of the government by 
her majesty during the king’s absence, and to the 
act of reversing the quo warranto judgment 
against the city of London, &c., the lords, who 
had unanimously agreed in the great measure of 
policy and mercy so strongly recommended from 
the throne, sent down the following message to 
the commons, by Mr. Justice Eyre and Mr. 
Baron Turton :—“ Mr. Speaker, his majesty has 
been pleased to send this bill, intituled ‘An act 
for the king and queen's most gracious, general, 
and free pardon,’ which the lords have passed and 
accepted, nemine contradicente, and now send it 
down to this house.” To the honour of the com- 
mons, the roar of opposition was hushed; not a 
voice was raised against the healing mtasure, and 
the bill was immediately carried through all the 
forms of the house. Out of this act of grace or 
amnesty were excepted by name thirty-one indi- 
viduals, of whom the most noted were the Mar- 
quis of Powis, the Lords Huntingdon, Sunderland, 
Dover, Melfort, and Castlemaine; the Bishops of 
Durham and St. David’s; the Judges Herbert, 
Withens, Jenner, and Holloway; Sir Roger 
l’Estrange, Colonel Lundy, the false governor 
of Londonderry; Father Petre, the Jesuit; and 
George, Lord Jettreys, deceased. [That firebrand 
had gone out like a snuff, in the Tower, where he 
died of disease on the 19th April, 1689.] On the 
very next day William went down to the lords, 
and, having witnessed the passing of the act of 
grace in the usual form, put an end to the session. 

Twelve days after the prorogation, William 
left London for Ireland; and on the 14th of June 
he landed at Belfast with a force not very consi- 
derable in point of number, but perfect in disci- 
pline, appointment, spirit, and devotion to his 
cause. It included English, Scots, Dutch, Danes, 
and French; and, when it was joined to Schom- 
berg’s forces and the Protestant volunteers that 
flocked in from various parts of Ireland, it made 
up an army of 30,000 men. In the ten months 
that Schomberg had held the chief command, 
little had been done towards the reduction of that 
unhappy island. On his first landing he took 
Belfast, Carrickfergus, Newry, and Dundalk; but 
at the latter place he was brought to a stand by 
De Rosen, and about the middle of September 
King James came up in person with the remain- 
der of his army, and obliged the old marshal to 
intrench himself at and round about Dundalk. 
The Jacobites endeavoured to force him to a 
battle, but they failed in their attempts. On the 
27th of September Schomberg wrote to William, 
that the best thing he could do was to lie there 
on the defensive. On the other side, De Rosen 
would not venture an attack upon Schomberg’s 
positions and intrenchments, and, as the bad 
weather set in, King James retired to Ardee and 
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fortified himself there. Schomberg’s forces lay, | After various consultations and conflicting opin- 
for the most part, out upon cold wet ground, and | ions, he resolved to advance as far as Dundalk, 
suffered severely. In the beginning of February | to ent up the forage thereabout, and preserve his 
James's natural son, the Duke of Berwick, who | own country behind him; and in pursuance of this 





MBRICKFERGUS.—From an old drawing in the King's Collection, British Museun. 


‘lad most of the qualities of a good soldier, made | 


an attack upon the advanced position of Schom- 
berg at Belturbet; but he was worsted and nearly 
killed in the action, having his horse shot under 
him. In the month of May, Charlemont, which 
had been bravely defended by Sir Teague 
O’Regan, was forced by famine to surrender to 
the Protestants. And by this time the English 
fleet scoured St. George’s Channel, carried provi- 
sions to Schomberg’s half-famished troops, and 
took the only man-of-war James had, out of the 
very roadstead of Dublin, where it lay at anchor. 

HIis absolute dependency upon France showed 
the hopelessness of James’s cause, and prevented 
many from joining it that were otherwise well 
disposed towards him. Louis was, as we have 
seen, in the greatest difficulties himself, and to 
him the war in Ireland was, and could be, no- 
thing but a temporary diversion. Yet he now 
sent over 6000 men, some money, and some clothes 
for James's army. De Rosen having retired in 
despair or disgust, these French troops were in- 
trusted to the Count de Lauzun, who, on his 
arrival in Ireland, assumed the chief command 
of the whole army. But Lauzun was incompe- 
tent and arrogant; he was constantly quarrelling 
with the Irish, and he found the French officers 
weary of the hard service in Ireland, and com- 
pletely disheartened. Even in this situation were 
James's affairs when he was apprised that Wil- 
liam had landed, and would soon be upon him. 


plan he left Dublin on the 
16th of June. Upon that day 
King William was at Belfast, 
attended by Prince George 
of Denmark, the Duke of Or- 
mond, the Earls of Oxford, 
Scarborough, and Manches- 
ter, Mr. Boyle, and many 
other persons of note, civil- 
ians as well as military, Irish 
as well as English. The pre- 
ceding day, being Sunday, 
Dr, Rouse had preached 
before him on the text, 
“Through faith they have 
subdued kingdoms,” upon 
which occasion William had 
said, ‘‘My chaplain has be- 
gun the campaign bravely.” 
T'wo or three days after, he 
told his officers that he did 
not come there to let grass 
grow under his feet; and 
moving forward to Lough- 
brickland, he reviewed his whole army, and 
found it to consist of about 36,000 men, all in 
good order. From that point he inarched towards 
Newry, and was so well pleased with the pros- 
pect of the country, that he said to those about 
him. “It is worth fighting for.’ In the mean- 
while James had encamped behind the small 
river which runs into the sea at Dundalk, where 
he Jay till the 23d of June, when he fell back 
upon Ardee. William, making a compass, crossed 
the hills between Newry and Dundalk; and on 
his approach on the 27th, James retired from 
Ardee to Dumlane, and on the 28th, to the left 
bank of the river Boyne. On the 29th James 
crossed the Boyne and took up an excellent posi- 
tion on the right bank. On the 30th William 
reached the Boyne, and found his enemies en- 
camped along the river in two strong lines. He, 
however, resolved to force the passage on the 
morrow, and rode along the left bank to recon- 
noitre. While engaged in this service, the ene- 
my brought two field-pieces to bear upon him, 
and at the first shot they killed a man and two 
horses that were very near him. This ball was pre- 
sently followed by another, that had like to put a 
period to William’s own life; for this second hall, 
having first grazed on the bank of the river, rising, 
en ricochet, slanted on the king’s right shoulder, 
took out a piece of his coat and tore the skin and 
flesh, and afterwards broke the head of a gentle- 
man’s pistol. Lord Coningsby rode up to his 
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majesty and clapped his handkerchief on the 
wound; but William said coolly that it needed 
not—that the ball should have come nearer to do 
him harm. But the enemy on the opposite side 
of the river, seeing that he stooped in his saddle, 
and that there was some disorder among those 
who attended him, joyfully 
concluded that he was killed, 
and this false report was con- 
veyed with wonderful rapi- 
dity to Dublin, from Dublin 
to Paris, and from Paris 
to every capital in Europe. 
The rapturous joy felt by his 
enemies, and the grief and 
despair of his friends, were 
alike tributes to the merits 
of William, or proofs of how 
much was considered to de- 
pend upon his person. In 
the meantime, having got 
his flesh-wound dressed, he 
continued on horseback 
nearly the whole of that 
day. About nine at night 
he called his officers to- 
gether, and declared that 
he would pass the river 
on the morrow. 
dawned—it was the first of July, and the wea- 
ther was beautifully clear. The générale was 
beat in the camp before day, and as soon as the 
sun was up, Schomberg and General Douglas 
moved with the right wing towards Slane. The 
Irish, by a corresponding movement, brought 
their left wing to Slane, but the English dashed 
into the river and forded it there. The wretched 
James had already sent off his baggage and 
all his cannon but six towards Dublin; and his 
Jeft wing, after a smart fight, retreated before 
the horse, foot, and artillery of Douglas, who, 
with little loss, got a firm footing on the right 
bank of the Boyne, Nearly at the same time 
William made an attack on the pass at Old 
Bridge, and the Dutch blue guards, beating a 
march till they got to the water's edge, went in 
eight or ten abreast, and waded across with the 
water above their girdles. When they got into 
the middle of the stream they were saluted with 
a terrible peal by the Irish, who had lined the 
houses, hedges, aud breast- works on the other side; 
but the Dutchmen went on, got a footing on the 
bank, formed in two lines, and soon drove the 
Trish from their intrenchments. The blue guards 
then advancing into the open fields, were set upon 
furiously by the Irish horse; but they stood close 
and firm, and, as other regiments came up to their 
assistance the Irish retired. At another point 
the Irish horse, who behaved very gallantly, 
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drove a body of Danes and of French Protestants 
back into the river. Old Schomberg, perceiving 
this disorder, and that the French Protestants 
were left much exposed and without a comman- 
der, passed the river himself, in order to lead 
them. Pointing tothe French Papists in James's 





THe Boyne Warten, near the village of Old Bridge.'—From a view by A. Nicholl. 


That day -of slaughter soon ; ranks, he exclaimed to his Huguenots, “ Allons, 


messieurs, voila vos persécuteurs;” but he had 
scarcely said the word when he was slain, being 
shot through the neck by a fleeing party of James's 
horse-guards, or, ‘through a fatal mistake,” by 
some of hisown men.” When James was already 
edging off to the Dublin road William crossed 
the river, and, drawing his sword, not without 
pain, his arm being stiff from the wound he had 
received the day before, he marched at the head 
of the Enniskilleners and Dutch guards rapidly 
towards the enemy’s centre, which, though some- 
what confused, was as yet unbroken. Once, if 
not twice, William was driven back and put in 
imminent danger by the Jrish horse and the 
French troops of Lauzun ; but the Enniskilleners 
performed most manfully, Schomberg’s horse 
came up, General Ginckel made some brilliant 
charges; and, in the end, James’s army was 
beaten, right, left, and centre, and pushed off the 
field. The fleeing James got to Dublin that night, 
but he no longer considered himself safe there, 
and, travelling all night, he got to Duncannon 
about sunrise, and there embarked for France. 
Attempts have been made to give a different 


{ 
1 





1 This view represents the river near the spot where it was 
croesed by King William at the battle of the Boyne. The obelisk 
in the foreground was erected in 1786, in commemoration of th> 
battle. It is 120 feet high, and bears a lengthy inscription. 

? Another account is, that Schomberg was ‘‘said to be killed 

| by Sir Charles O'Toole, an exempt of the guards, as he was 
| passing the ford.”—Life of James. 
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colouring to his conduct; but a cool examination 
of facta enforces the impression that he really 
ended as a coward the enterprise which he had 
begun and conducted like a fool. 
_ The poor Irish, smarting under defeat, and 
forgetting other considerations, said, with some 
humour, that if the English would only change 
kings with them they would be glad to fight the 
hattle of the Boyne over again. They and their 
French allies had lost about 1500 men in the 
hattle and retreat, and among them some persons 
of note, as Lord Dangan, the Earl of Carlingford, 
Fitzgerald, Sir Neal O'Neal, the Marquis d’Ho- 
quincour, Colonel Casanova, &e. Driven from 
the Boyne, they resolved to make a stand on the 
Shannon, where the standard of James still floated 
over the strong walls of Athlone and Limerick. 
Drogheda, at the mouth of the Boyne, surren- 
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don, seize Queen Mary, and re-proclaim the legi- 
timate sovereign, who, on his part, had promised 
to leave the war in Ireland to be managed by his 
generals, and to hasten to London with a part of 
his forces. A squadron of French galleys was to 
have landed some troops at Torbay, and then the 
whole French fleet united was to have prevented 
William's return from Ireland. But though the 
scheme was well laid—though some of William’s 
naval commanders were ready to betray him— 
and though the Jacobites in London plotted 
might and main, the grand project fell to the 
ground because (among other reasons) the French 
fleet could not obtain or maintain the mastery 
of the narrow seas, and because James would not. 
trust himself among his English subjects. But, 
had it not been for the Dutch fleet, the French 


| might have ridden in triumph in the Thames 


dered the day after the victory, and on the 3d of | and Medway, even as the Dutch themselves had 


July the Duke of. Ormond, with nine troops of 
horse, secured Dublin four King William, who 
on the 4th marched that way with his whole 
army, and on the 8th rode in a triumphant man- 
ner into that capital, where the Protestants, and 
for the same sort of reasons, were as joyful as the 
Papists had been the year before at the arrival of 


done in the year 1667. Onthe 30th of June, the 
day before the battle of the Boyne, eighty-two 
men-of-war, bearing the flag of Louis, encoun- 
tered an united fleet of English and Dutch off 
Beachy Head. The Dutch, whd were in the van, 
fought bravely, aud were as bravely seconded by 
some of the English; but the rest of the English 


King James. He went directly to the cathedral | shirked the action as much as they possibly could. 
church of St. Patrick, now again restored to the | The Dutch Jost two admirals and a considerable 
Protestant faith, and returned thanks for his ! number of men, and were obliged to sink several of 


victory. On the 9th he 
marched away with part of 
his army southward, detach- 
ing General Douglas with 
nother body to besiege Ath- 
lone. William reduced 
Waterford, Dungarvon, and 
other places in that neigh- 
bourhood without difficulty; 
but Douglas was obliged to 
raise the siege of Athlone 
by the movements of the 
bold and skilful Sarsfield. 
Nor was William himself 
more successful when he 
came to Limerick, where the 
Jacobites had concentrated 
the mass of their forces, and 
were commanded or instruc- 
ted by French officers and 


the art of defending places. 
William invested Limerick 
on the Oth of August; and on the 30th he raised 
the siege to hasten back to England, where his 
presence had been several times much wanted. 
While he was fighting on the Boyne and Shan- 
non, the French fleet had agreed to sail up the 
Thames, to give countenance and aasistance to 
the Jacobites, who had engaged to rise in Lon- 
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Bracuy Hrap.—From « view by James Danby. 


their vessels to prevent their capture. The Eng- 
lish that engaged did not fare much better, but 
several ships under our flag had neither given 
nor received a single shot. The French, how- 
ever, had suffered so much in the battle, which 
lasted from morning till evening, that they were 


| glad to seek the shelter of their own coast. It 
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was suspected that the English officer in com- 
mand, Admiral Herbert—now, through the gra- 
titude of William for services rendered at the 
Revolution, Earl of Torrington—had gone back 
to the interests of King James. He was after- 
wards brought to trial and acquitted, being even 
praised by some for his caution and prudence in 
avoiding fighting at Beachy Head, and so spar- 
ing the fleet.' But whatever was the trim of his 
politics at this moment, it is proved beyond a 
doubt that subsequently Herbert maintained a 
close correspondence with the courts of St. Ger- 
inain and Versailles. 

Upon the departure of William from Ireland 
the conduct of the war there fell to General Ginc- 
kel, who retired from before the well-defended | 
walls of Limerick to Clonmel. The Earl of Marl- 
borough, though allied with the Princess Anne 
and a disaffected party that met at Sion House, 
and though regarded with suspicion and dislike 
by William and his queen, was eager to have a 
share in the glory or the profits of the Irish war; 
and, by means which are not very clearly ex- 
plained, he actually got appointed to a command, 
and landed at Cork on the 2lst of September, 
with about 5000 English troops, who were pre- 
sently joined by about 4000 Danes, already in- 
the country, under the command of the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg. Marlborough's mission was to take 
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Cork and Kinsale, through which principally the 
Irish kept up their communications with France; 
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‘ Notwithstanding this acquittal of the Earl ef Torrington, 
William dismissed him from his service, promsted his rival 
Russell, and would never again admit Herbert into his pre- 
sence. Lord Nottingham, then the only secretary of state, 
ascribed the miscarriage at Beachy Head expressly to the 
treachery of Herbert, who was accused either of treachery or 
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and this duty he performed completely and with 
alacrity, returning to England with triumph in 
little more than a month. William, it is said, 
declared that he knew no man who had seen so 
little of war so fit to be a general as Marl- 
borough. 

After the departure of the luckless James the 
Irish and French quarrelled worse than before; 
and to make the confusion still more hopeless, the 
Irish themselves were split into two or three 
factions. Louis XIV. recalled his troops, and 
the Duke of Berwick went over to France in dis- 
gust and despair. On the approach of winter, 
agreat part of the wasted country was like a hell: 
famine and disease, violence, murder, and all the 
darkest crimes held a horrible jubilee. The ex- 
pedition of James had produced an amount of 
human misery which has been rarely equalled in 
any other country in modern times. The brave 
and active Sarsfield remained to carry on the war 
for James. 

On the 2d of October William again met his 
parliament, having previously received congratu- 
lations on the success of his arms, from the city of 
London and from various other quarters. He 
told them it was too plain from what the French 
had done, and were doing, that if the present 
war were not prosecuted with vigour, England 
would be in the greatest danger: that he would 
lay before the commons a 
statement of what would be 
necessary for the proper sup- 
port of the fleet and the 
army ; and that he must re- 
commend to their care the 
clearing of his revenue, 80 
as to enable him to subsist 
and maintain the charges 
laid on the civil list. And 
he assured them that the 
support and success of the 
confederacy abroad, which 
was equally meant to defend 
the liberties of England and 
the integrity of the con- 
tinental states from the en- 
croachments of the French, 
would absolutely depend 
upon the speed and vigour 
of the English parliament. 

The commons forthwith 
voted that a supply should 
be given to their majesties for the entire reduc- 


Ireland. 


tion of Ireland, for securing the peace of this 





cowardice by the whole Dutch fleet. On the 22d of July a 
French squadron got into Torbay, where they landed about 
1000 men, who burned a village and some fishing-boats, and 
then returned to their ships, with the conviction that the 
people in the west of England were not at all disposed to rise 
for King James. 
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kingdom, and carrying on a vigorous war against | of frost and snow. On the same day he em- 
France. They proposed that £1,000,000 of this | karked at Gravesend; and on the 18th, about 
money should be raised upon the credit or by the | noon, his convoy, consisting of twelve men-of- 
sale of the estates forfeited in Ireland by those | war and seven yachts, and having on board many 
who had taken up arms for King James. This, 
in effect, would have included the estates of all 
the Papists; and prudential and merciful ob- 
jections were offered. The commons, however, 
brought in a bill for attainting the persons that | 
were or had been in rebellion either in England ' 
or Ireland, and for confiscating their estates and ‘| 
applying them to the use of the war; with a,j 
clause for reserving a portion of the forfeitures ‘| 
for his majesty’s disposal. The lords let this bill ' 
sleep; and in spite of messages from the commous, 
it was finally allowed to drop. On the 25th of : 
November, William told them that the posture of :{ 
affairs abroad required his presence at the Hague | 
before the end of the year, and that, consequently, 
he must desire them to expedite their further 
supplies. Altogether the money voted for the 
support of the ordnance—of the army, which was 
to consist of 69,000 men—and of the fleet, with 
28,000 seamen-—amounted to £1,000,000—the 
greatest sum that had as yet been voted by an 
English parliament. The commons presently 
after voted £500,000 more for the building of 
new ships of war. 

AD. 1691. On the Sth of January, William 
took his leave of the parliament. In 
the course of his speech he said -“1 think it | 
proper to assure you that I shall not make any a ae sie siehdanercay orig contre ieee 
grants of the forfeited lands in England or Ire- 
land till there be another opportunity of settling | persons of distiuction, made the Dutch coast, 
that matter in parliament, in such a manner as | after a troublesome and dangerous voyage." On 
shall be thought most expedient.” His depar- | the next day William got to the neighbourhood 
ture from his promise—which, however, he never | of the Hague, where he was waited upon by the 
broke to the extent represented by his enemies— | states-general, the states of Holland, tle council, 
was one of the worst steps taken by William, | the public bodies, the foreign ministers, and an 
and one that caused him most trouble in the | immense body of princes and confederates, who 
sequel. On the 6th of January, while the Lon- | looked to him as their defender and champion 
doners were enjoying the festivities of Christmas, | against the victorious and insulting French. 
William set off on his journey. But the weather | Among these princes and potentates were the 
became most inclement: a severe frost set in, | | Electors of Bavaria and Brandenburg; the Dukes 
with strong and contrary gales of wind, and _of Zell and Wolfenbiittel; Prince Christian Louis 
when he had got as far as Canterbury he was : of Brandenburg; the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel ; 
obliged to return. He remained at Kensington i Prince Waldeck; the Prince of Nassau, stadt- 
till the 16th, when he again set out in the midst ; holder of Friesland; the Princes of Nassau- 
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1 “The passage was tedious and disagrceable. . . . . 7 culty got off. The hardiest mariners showed some signs of 
The sea fog was 80 thick that no land could be seen; and it uneasiness, But Willinm through the whole night was as com- 
was not thought safe for the ships to proceed farther in the | posed as if he had been in the drawing-room at Kensington. 
darkness. William, tired out by the voyage, and impaticnt to | ‘For shame,’ he said to one of the dismayed sailors, ‘are you 
be once more in his beloved country, determined to land in | afraid to die in my company?’ A bold Dutch seaman ventured 
an open buat. The noblemen who were in his train tried to | to spring out, and, with great difficulty, swam and scramble 
dissuade him from risking so valuable a life; but, when they | through breakers, ice, and mud, tu firm ground. Here he dis- 
found that his mind was made up, they insisted on sharing | charged a musket and lighted a fire as a signal that he was 
the danger. That danger proved more serious than they had safe. None of his fellow-passengers, however, thought it prudent 
expected. It had been supposed that in an hour the party | to follow his example. They lay tossing in sight of the flame 
would have been on ahore. But great masses of floating ice | which he had kindled, till the first palo light of a January 
impeded the progress of tho skiff; the night came on; the fog | morning showed them that they were close to the island of 
grew thicker; the waves broke over the king and the courtiers. | Gorse. The king and his lords, stiff with cold and covered with 
Once the keel struck on a sandbank, and was with great difil- | icicles, gladly landed to warm and rest thomselves.”— Macuuluy. 
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Saarbriick, Nassau- Dillenburg, and Nassau-Id- | tiring, his dress and personal bearing as simple as 


stein; the Duke-administrator of Wiirtemberg; 
the two Princes of Anspach; the Landgrave of 
Hesse- Darmstadt, and his brother the Duke of 
Saxe-Eisenach; Prince Philip Palatine; the Duke 
of Zulsbach; the Prince of Wiirtemberg; the 
Duke of Courland; the Prince of Anhalt-Zeer- 
borat; the Landgrave of Homberg; three Princes 
of Holstein- Beck; the Duke of Holstein; the 
Prince of Commerci; the Prince Palatine of Bir- 
kenfeldt ; the Princess of: Nassau-Friesland; the 
Princess of Radzevill; the Countess of Soissons; 
the Princess of Saxe-Eisenach; and others, at- 
tended by counts and barons far too numerous to 
name. William was no stage hero—no parading, 
dramatic prince: his manners were cold and re- 


re er en 


those of a plain Dutch or English gentleman; yet, 
though he was indifferent or averse to such pagean- 
tries, he consented to make a triumphal entrance 
into the Hague; and on the 26th the stadtholder- 
king rode underarchesand through streets studded 
with inscriptions and hung with tapestry, while 
a congratulatory address, delivered in the town- | 
hall, celebrated his late success, and welcomed 
his return. Before the cannon had done roar- 
ing, or the bonfires had burned themselves out, 
William proceeded to business; and in a day or 
two the assembled princes, and the other members 
of the confederacy represented by their ambas- 
sadors, sat as a congress to provide for their own 
security and the general independence of Europe. 
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William’s address to the confederacy—He unsuccessfully attempts to raise the siege of Mons— His campnign against 


Marshal Luxembourg—Progress of the war in Ireland—Its termination—Parsimonious economy of the House 
of Commons—Its unskilfulness in taxation—Changes of office in the ministry—Unsuccessful campaign of 
William on the Continent—Battle of Steinkirk—Conspiracy against the life of Williain detected—Naval vic- 
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of the administration—War with France continued— William defeated at Landen—The war of the French in 
the Palatinate—William’s plans betrayed to the enemy—His project of an attack upon Brest—Causes of its 
failure—Tho French repair their naval losses—They capture and destroy the Smyrna fleet— Attempts in Scot- 
land to restore King James—Quarrels and intrigues in the Scottish parliament— Measures proposed and passed 
in it—Stair, secretary of state for Scotland—Plan to tranquillizo the Highlands—The massacre of Glencoe— 
William’s principles and modes of government—Reverses of the English at sea—Renewed attempt upon Brest 
defeated—Hecovery of the naval superiority of England—Continued reverses of the war by land—Death of 


Queen Mary. 


feating the Jacobites and the 
#| French in Ireland, the Dutch 
q | and their allies had been wast- 
ing their time, or misdirecting 

= their efforts on the Continent, 
and the French had gained a great victory over 
them at Fleurus in Flanders. The real head of 
the league, and life and soul of the confederacy, 
now told this congress that the imminent danger 
wherein they were thrown sufficiently showed the 
errors they had committed. He spoke broadly 
of the errors and vices which have been inherent 
in every coalition of the sort; and which, in spite 
of all his efforts, and the accumulated proofs of 
the fatal consequences, continued to vex him till 
his dying day. He told them that all parties in 
the confederacy ought to be persuaded that their 
respective interests were comprised in the general 

Vou. III. 





one; that the French were united, and were formid- 
able in that union; that it was in vain to clamour 
and complain, or to trust to protests against their 
injustice; that it was not the resolutions upon 
paper of a diet or congress, nor the hopes of some 
men of fortune arising from frivolous founda- 
tions, but soldiers, strong armies, and a prompt 
and sincere union among all the forces of all the 
allies that must do the work, put a stop to the 
conquests of Louis, and snatch the liberty of 
Europe from his grasp. His speech gave courage 
to the desponding, and a momentary union to the 
conflicting elements of the coalition; and the con- 
gress resolved that 222,000 men in all should 
take the field. On the 5th of March, accompanied 
by the Duke of Zell and a great train of princes 
and nobles, he left the Hague for Loo; and in 
his way he learned that the French had invested 
the city of Mons. He immediately ordered all 
209 
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the Dutch troops that were in readiness to march _ Flanders, covered Brussels, which was threatened 
into Flanders, and. he soon after followed in per- | by the main body of the French army, under 
son. His great rival, Louis, accompanied by the | Marshal Luxembourg, forced that able general 
dauphin, the Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of | to retire, and then advanced to the Sambre, and 
Chartres, arrived before Mons five days after | crossed that river, with the view of engaging 
the siege began, and the mass of the French | Luxembourg in a pitched battle. Luxembourg, 
army was rapidly and skilfully concentrated upon | who was outnumbered, but whose army was one 
that point. An immense quantity of artillery | consonant whole, while the army of William was 
was brought to bear upon the walls of Mons; | made up of many parts, and those so heterogene- 
breaches were opened; a redoubt was carried | ous that they could scarcely be kept together, re- 
sword in hand; the inhabitants threatened to | treated, marched and countermarched, and baftled 
rise against the garrison; and the governor capi- every attempt to bring him to action. William 
tulated on the 20th of April, before William | gave up the command to the Prince of Waldeck, 
could collect the Spanish troops in Flanders and | and retired in September to his hunting-seat, 
his other dilatory allies. After the fall of Mons | the Loo, near Ay#ldoorn, in Gelderland, whence, 
he hastened back to England, where more than | after a fortnight’s diversion, he repaired to Eng- 
one conspiracy had been detected during his ab- | land. In other quarters the success of the war 
sence. He got the English fleet to sea under the | was various. The French were successful in 
command of Admiral Russell; and filled up at last | Catalonia; but on the side of Savoy and Italy 
the bishoprics which were held to be vacated by | they were beaten by Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
the prelates that would not take the oaths of his | who now began to display those qualities which 
government. Dr. Tillotson became Archbishop | afterwards made him the compeer of Marl- 
of Canterbury; and, generally speaking, the va- | borough. The Emperor Leopold, who was the 
cated bishoprics were filled with men superior in | nominal, as William was the real head of the 
learning, morality, and decency to those who had | league, was made easy on one of his frontiers by 
displaced themselves by refusing the oaths. But | a sanguinary defeat given, at Salankement, on the 
this fact did not, of course, moderate the com- | Danube, to the Turks, who had been excited to 
plaints of the Nonjurors, who contrived to dis- | a new war chiefly through French diplomacy. 
turb and vex the queen, though they could never | But in Ircland the campaign had been decisive. 
irritate William into a persecution. The Dutch general, Ginckel, reinforced by some 
By the lst of May the king was again on his | excellent troops from Scotland, took the town of 
way to Holland. Some Eng- 
lish levies had already been oe ee 
sent over—others went with Be: 
him; and he was attended by 
Lord Sidney, secretary of 
state, and the Earls of Marl- 
borough and Portland. Ever 
since the beginning of the 
year Marlborough had been 
corresponding with King 
James, expressing in unqua- 
lified terms his contrition for 
his past conduct, and his 
anxiety to make amends to 
his dethroned sovereign and 
benefactor. Together with 
his friend Godolphin, he had 
made, and was actually mak- 
ing, communications of the 
state of public affairs and 
domestic transactions in a 
England. Yet Marlborough LIMERICK, King John’s Castle and old Thomond Bridge. 
was treated with every show Irom a view by Creswick, in Hall's Ireland. 
of esteem and confidence by King William; | Athlone, beat the French generals at Aghrim, 
and, so soon as he was on the Continent, he | and carried everything before him. After this 
attracted universal udmiration by his talent for | great victory, Galway surrendered. Limerick 
military affairs. At the head of about 70,000 | stood a siege, but was reduced to capitulate by 
men William advanced to the capital of Spanish | the 3d of October. This successful siege put an 
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end to the war. By the articles of capitulation, 
the garrison of Limerick were allowed to march 
out with all the honours of war, with their arms 
and baggage, and either to embark for France 
or enter the service of King William, at their 
° option. Of 14,000 or 15,000 Irish soldiers, about 
10,000 chose to embark for France, where they 
entered the service of Louis XIV., and became 
that gallant corps so constantly mentioned in the 
wars as “the Irish brigade.” But, though the 
army of England had been so triumphant in 
Ireland, her fleet had scarcely done more under 
Russell than they had done the preceding year 
under Herbert — and precisely for the same 
reason, or because the commander was lukewarm 
in the cause, and actually corresponding with 
the court of St. Germain. Russell, during his 
long cruise, scarcely fired‘a shot; and the mari- 
time trade of England was almost ruined by 
French privateers. 

William met his parliament on the 22d of Oc- 
tober, and then called for more troops and for 
more ships; but all those who had been shut out 
of the “court pasture” set themselves in strong 
opposition to every money bill. The commons 
complained loudly of the abuses and peculations 
of officers in the army, of officers in the navy, of 
commissioners, of men in office, and of the ser- 
vants of government generally; they challenged 
the right of inspecting all public accounts what- 
soever; and the party out of place had the en- 
thusiastic generosity to propose that all the pro- 
fits arising from any place in the gift of the 
crown, either by salary, fee, or perquisite, above 
and beyond £500 per annum, should be applied 
to the charge of the war, with an exception in 
favour of the speaker of the House of Commons, 
the commissioners of the great seal, the judges, 
ambassadors and ministers residing at foreign 
courts, an the officers of the fleet and army. It 
is scarcely necessary to pause to explain how 
soon the wheels of this mighty move came to a 
dead-lock, or how it was demonstrated that the 
three kingdoms could not furnish persons disin- 


terested enough to serve the public for £500 | 
In the course of the months of Novem- : 


a-year. 
ber and December supplies of unprecedented 
magnitude were voted “for the carrying on a 
vigorous war against France.” For the service 
of the navy they voted £1,575,898; for that of 
the army £1,935,787, to be paid by England, and 
£165,000 to be taken out of the revenue of Ire- 
land. The army was to be raised to 65,000 men, 
exclusive of officers. 
Several new taxes were imposed, 
A.D. 1692. and the odious poll-t.x shi re- 
vived, by which all persons, except children, ser- 
vants, and paupers, were to pay 1s. every quarter; 
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' every person worth £300, 10a; every beneficed 
clergyman or teacher worth £80 a-year, 20s.; 
every lord of parliament, £10; and Nonjurors 
double. Two things are here made apparent— 
the great expensiveness of a continental war, and 
the unskilfulness of the legislature in the art of 
taxation. The very name of poll-tax had always 
been odious to the English people; but perhaps 
the unpopularity excited by it was the reason 
why mayy men in parliament voted for the bill. 

On the 29th of February the parliament was 
prorogued. Several important changes were made 
in court and cabinet; and these changes were 
almost entirely in favour of the Tory party, or 
of the trimmers, who could be Whigs and Tories 
by turns. The Earl of Rochester—maternal uncle 
to Queen Mary, and the head of the high-church 
party, Lord Ranelagh, Lord Cornwallis, and Sir 
Edward Seymour—who had opposed the king in 
everything, were brought into the privy coun- 
cil, and the Earl of Pembroke was made lord 
ey stalk Pelham, a Whig, was turned out to 
make room for Mr. Montague, the ablest head 
of the Tory party. A damp fell upon the whole 
Whig party, and not a few of them were sud- 
denly converted into flaming Jacobites. But, 
before these appointments, the Earl of * Marl- 
borough, who called himself a Tory, was sud- 
denly disgraced and dismissed from all his em- 
ployments, and prohibited from appearing at 
court. As the Princess Anne espoused the cause 
of the husband of her friend, and joined Lady 
Marlborough in styling William “a monster,” “a 
Dutch abortion,” &c., the bitter quarrel between 
her and her sister, the queen, which had begun 
with the new reign, became irreconcilable. Va- 
rious reasons were assigned for Marlborough’s 
disgrace. Some said that it was owing to his 
excessive taking of bribes, covetousness, and ex- 
tortion on all occasions from his inferior officers; 
others said that he was endeavouring to breed 
divisions in the army;? while others again held 
that he was undone by the jealousy of Bentinck, 
Lord Portland, and the hatred of King William’s 
favourite lady or mistress, Mrs. Villiers, after- 
wards Lady Orkney.* On the Sth of March 
William embarked for the Continent, and was 
soon with the grand army of the confederacy, 
which was assembled near Louvain. On the 20th 
of May Louis XIV. joined the French army, 
which was still commanded by Luxembourg, who 
had with him the celebrated Vauban, the greatest 
military engineer of the time. On the 29th of 
May the French opened the trenches before Na- 
mur, which strong place surrendered on the 30th 





1 Evelyn, Diary. 
2 Letter from Lord Basil Hamilton to the Duke of Hamilton, 


3 | in Dalrymple, Appendix. 
every gentleman of £300 a-year, 208. a-quarter ; | 


3 Account of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, &e. 
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of June, William being unable to relieve it, 
through various causes. After this disappoint- 
ment William failed in an attempt to surprise 
Mona, and Louis went back in triumph to Paris. 
On Sunday, the 24th of July, the allies brought 
the French under Luxembourg to a general 
action near Steinkirk. Count Solmes, one of the 
Dutch generals, behaved infamously, and was 
the main cause of the loss of the battle, remain- 
ing inactive on the field. William brought up 
in person a strong ‘body of infantry, and an un- 
equal and most desperate fight was continued for 
nearly three hours, the English and French oc- 
casionally fighting with their muskets muzzle to 
muzzle. In the end, William was obliged to re- 
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were afterwards taken to exculpate James, who 
himself explicitly denied participation in any of 
the schemes which were repeatedly proposed to 
him for sling William. But the weight of this 
royal denial, and the arguments of the Jacobites, 
fall to the ground before the documentary evi- 
dence which has been produced in our own days 
from the friendly obscurity of the archives of Ver- 
sailles; and M. Mazure, by proving that James 
subsequently employed conspirators against the 
person of William, has made it more than pro- 
bable that he had employed this Grandval, or at 
least sanctioned his foul attempt.’ 

If France had been victorious in the Low Coun- 
tries this year, she had felt the shame and the 


treat before Luxembourg, who had been strength- | mischief of foreign invasion on her own frontiers 
ened by some fresh troops brought up at a criti- | in the south. The Duke of Savoy and Prince 
cal moment by Boufflers. The retreat was effected i Eugene, accompanied by Schomberg—son of the 
with excellent order, the English grenadiers ; old marshal who fell at the battle of the Boyne— 


covered the rear, and the French infantry scarcely 
venturing near enough to fire a shot. The car- 
nage on both sides was tremendous, amounting, 
it is said, to 5000 killed on the side of the allies, 
and nearly as many on that of the French. The 
brave and devout Mackay, Sir Robert Douglas, 
and Gencral Sir John Lanier, fell in the thickest 
of the battle. There was still an observable 
want of strict discipline and proper military 
training among them; but the headlong intrepi- 
dity which the British infantry displayed on this 
memorable day raised them and their country in 
the estimation of their foreign king. Though 
Luxembourg claimed a victory, he could not 
deny that he had sustained a perilous surprise, 
and he was in no condition to follow up his ad- 
vantages. Little or nothing was done in this 
campaign after the battle of Steinkirk; but in 
the month of August a detestable conspiracy 
against the life of William was discovered through 
the skill of one Leefdale, a Dutchman. M. de 
Grandval, a captain of dragoons in the French 
service, was arrested at Eindhoven, and brought 
to trial before a military court, where he and 
one Dumont, his accomplice, confessed that King 
James, at St. Germain, in the presence of the 
queen, had engaged him to shoot King William. 
De Grandval was shot in the allied camp, and 
William proclaimed to the world the guilt of 
James and the connivance of Louis, by publish- 
ing the confession of the hired assassin. Neither 
the court of St. Germain nor that of Versailles 
replied to the foul accusation, though great pains 





1 Note, Sur une Conjuration contre la Personne de Guillaume 
III. In Appendix to Mistoire de la. Revolution de 1688 en Angle- 
terve, par F. A. J. Mazure. 

* Anne, it appears, never wrote to her father till there was 
an appearance that he must succeed in his new enterprise and 
reoover his lost kingdoms. Then she deemed it necessary to 
avert the wrath of the parent she had abandoned, and expressed 
her concern for his misfortunes, the sense of her own unhappi- 


and his small body of English, rushed into Dau- 
phiné, crossed the Durance, took several towns, 
levied large contributions, burned eighty chateaux 
and villages, and threatened Grenoble, and even 
Lyons, the second city in the kingdom. But the 
great blow of the year was struck by British sailors. 

Shortly after the departure of William for the 
Continent, the French began to collect a large 
fleet of men-of-war and transports to carry over 
King James and a formidable army for the inva- 
sion of England, where the Jacobites were full 
of insolent hope, and, encouraged by William’s 
absence, were plotting and combining with won- 
derful activity. In some of the northern counties, 
where the Papists were numerous, considerable 
numbers of men were enlisted for the service of 
the dethroned king, who by the month of April 
reached the port of La Hogue, where he lay sur- 
rounded by a considerable army of French, Irish, 
and English refugees, all ready to embark. At 
this dangerous crisis several avowed Jacobites, 
including Lord Middleton, the Lords Griffin and 
Dunmore, Sir John Fenwick, and Colonels Slings- 
by and Sackville, were taken into custody; and 
on the 5th of May the Ear] of Marlborough was 
suddenly arrested and conveyed to the Tower on 
a charge of high treason. Warrants were also 
issued against the Earls of Huntingdon and Scars- 
dale, and Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester. The 
Princess Anne herself expected to be put in 
durance; and she had some grounds for this ap- 
prehension, seeing that she had been making 
overtures to her dethroned father.” 





ness, and her long-nourished wishes of redeeming her fault by 
undoing all that had been done.—See her letter in the Memoirs 
of James. Dalrymple says, boldly, ‘‘ At length all things were 
settled; and the French king got assurances that the army 
would be directed by Marlborough, the fleet by Russell, and a 
great part of the church by the Princess Anne.” And upon the 
evidence of the papers collected by Dalrymple and Mazure, of 
the Stuart MSS., and of other ducuments which have been suc- 
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On the same day that Marlborough was sent | the French made for the westward. It appears 
to the Tower, Admiral Russell set sail from the | either that De Tourville counted upon the supe- 
Downs in search of the French fleet at La Hogue. | rior sailing qualities of his ships, or that he still 
Off Beachy Head Russell was joined by the | was ignorant of the amount of the force at sea 
squadrons of Carter and Delaval, who had been | against him, and from various causes, including 
watching the French ports, and by a portion of | treachery, perhaps, many ships of the allied fleet 
the Dutch fleet; so that altogether he was at:the | had neither come into battle nor hove in. sight. 
head of ninety-nine men-of-war, the greatest | During the night there was a calm with heavy 
force that had been seen in the Channel since | fogs, which lasted nearly till noon of the follow- 
the Spanish Armada. On the 19th of May he | ing day, when the greater part of the French 
diséovered the French fleet off Cape Barfleur, et was seen about two leagues in advance of 
‘bearing down upon him full sail. The French | the English and Dutch. Soon it grew calm 
admiral, the Count de Tourville, who it appears | again, and all came to anchor on the coast, the 
did not know that Russell had effected his junc- | pursued being still considerably in advance of 
tion with the Dutch, kept his course and actually | the pursuers. But on the morning of the 21st 
engaged, though at long shots, with only sixty- | there was a brisk breeze, if not a rough gale, 
three ships. The loose combat lasted from ten | and as the English and Dutch advanced they 
in the morning till five in the evening, when the | discovered part of the French fleet making into 
French towed away with all their boats, and the | the “ Race of Alderney,” a narrow strait between 
English after them. At six there was a fresh | the island of Alderney and that part of the French 
engagement, but a fog fell, and under its cover ; coast which forms the peninsula of Cotentin 
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That channel, though safe in calm weather, and | escape.’ For this Sir John Ashley, admiral of the 
deep enough for the passage of the largest ships, | bluc, was called to account in parliament, but 
is very dangerous in stormy weather, owing to | was honourably acquitted. Sir Ralph Delaval, 
irregular and conflicting currents. The Dutch | vice-admiral of the red, who was foremost of the 
and the blue squadron of the English, who pur- | rest of the allied flaet that had kept their course 
sued to the moutli of the Channel, hesitated | without turning to the Race of Alderney, was 
about engaging in it, and finally stood off and | more successful; for, off Cape de Wick, near 
allowed all the French ships that entered it to | Cherbourg, he found, dismasted or stranded, De 


—-_———— = | Tourville’s ship, the Soled Loyal, of 119 guns, 


cessively brought to light, wo may also venture to say that there , ie : é P 
was something very like an arrangement of this kind. It should | the Admir able, of 102 guns, the Conquérant, of 


be remarked, however, that in somo rospecta Admiral Russell | eighty guns, and three smaller rates, and Delaval 
was rather a bad politician than a bad or selfish man. In his | 
correspondence with the exiled king he had i::isted on terms 
and concessions all favourable to tho libertics of his country, 1 “*So," says Burnet, “ twenty-six of them, whom if Ashley 
and which, indeed, if James had been restored, and had observed ; had pursnodd, by all appearance he had destroyed them, got into 
them {which he never would have done:, would have converted | St. Malo.” Though acquitted by parliament, Ashley was not 
the government of England into a republic. ) acyuitted by the nation. 
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burned and destroyed them all. Eighteen French | are the only people I envy.” 


ships of the line which had hauled for the Hogue, 
got saf@in, between the forts De Lisset and De la 
Hogue, and before Admiral Russell came up they 
had been allowed time to provide for their de- 
fence. The ships were drawn up as far upon 
the shallows as tides and cables would bring 
them, and so left aground with their broadsides 
to the enemy; platforms and batteries, 4 fleur de 
l'eau, were raised on shore, and planted with all 
the artillery of the army intended for the inva- 
sion of England; chaloupes filled with infantry 
were stationed among the shoals and along the 
beach; and upon the heights behind stood the 
whole army, with King James, the Duke of 
Berwick, the Marshal de Bellefonde, and other 
great officers. When Russell discovered these 
dispositions he lay to, and sent Vice-admiral 
Rooke, on the 22d, to attempt the destruction of 
the ships. This was the really brilliant part 
of the battle of La Hogue; and most brilliantly 
was it performed. Rooke advanced with some 
light frigates and nearly all tle open boats of 
the fleet, the ships of the line being unable to 
approach on account of the shallow water. He 
stationed his*frigates as near as he could, and 
then trusted to the men in the boats, who had 
only a general order to board and burn, and do 
the best they could. The brave sailors pulled 
away and handled nothing but their oars, while 
they were assailed by a terrible fire of ship guns, 
cannons, and musketry both from shore aud ships. 
But when they got alongside they threw away 
oars and muskets, and, with a tremendous huzza, 
with their cutlasses in their hands, they boarded, 
carried the ships, and pointed their guns against 
the French chuloupes and their forts on shore. 
They burned six ships of the line that night; 
and, renewing their attack on the following 
morning, they totally destroyed all the rest, to- 
gether with a number of transports and -mer- 
chant vessels. James witnessed all this destruc- 
tion; and it is said that, in the heat of the fight, 
his nationality, or the force of habit, so far over- 
came all other considerations, that he exclaimed, 
involuntarily, “See my brave English sailors !” 
While some of the ships were burning to the 
water's edge, several of their loaded guns, which 
had not been discharged, went off and killed 
some of those who attended upon him. James 
then said—-“ Heaven fights against me!” and he 
retired, in utter hopelessness, to his tent, whence 
he soon repaired to St.Germain to his wife, Mary 
of Este, who, on the 28th of June, was delivered 
of a daughter. He wrote to the abbot of the 
monks of La Trappe—“We have not yet suffered 
enough for our sins—I mean myself and my sub- 
jects. . . . You have left the world to work your 
salvation—happy are those who can do it—those 
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But, in spite of 
these pious declarations, James still longed after 
his earthly crown, and he continued to renew his 
efforts in every possible way, for several years, 
though, after the battle of La Hogue, he never 
could have entertained a rational hope of success. 

Twenty-four days after the victory, the Earl 
of Marlborough was liberated from the Tower. 
The ground of his arrest was this :—One Robert 
Young, then a prisoner in Newgate for the non- 
payment of a fine, knowing something of the 
suspicions entertained by the government of 
King William, and of the parties who were Ja- 
cobites, lodged an information that there were 
treasonable papers secreted in the house of Bishop 
Sprat, at Bromley, in Kent. A search-warrant 
was issued, and, besides several letters bearing 
the signature of Marlborough, there was found 
an act of association, which bore the signatures 
of Marlborough, Scarsdale, the bishop, Lord Corn- 
bury, and Sir Basil Firebrace, who, according to 
the deed, undertook to restore King James. As 
soon as he was in the Tower, Marlborough de- 
clared to the Earl of Devonshire that the papers 
were forged, and made use of only to keep him 
in prison. Young, the accuser, bore a bad cha- 
racter; and, when he was confronted with Bishop 
Sprat, it was made to appear that, having an 
extraordinary talent in imitating handwritings, — 
he had forged all the letters, signatures, &c. 
Upon this, the bishop and the others implicated 
were dismissed, with the exception of Marl- 
borough; and, after the defeat of the French fleet 
had dissipated the alarm of invasion, Queen Mary 
and the government set free a number of noted 
Jacobites, who had been arrested as a measure 
of precaution, without any explicit charge true 
or false. Though they did not declare the fact, 
the government no doubt knew, upon other tes- 
timony than that of the papers found at Bromley, 
that Marlborough was to be distrusted and feared. 
Yet his detention, after the release of the others, 
was very short; for, on the 15th of June, he was 
admitted to bail on the sureties of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the Marquis of Halifax, the Earl of 
Carberry, and Mr. Boyle. On the 23d of June, 
however, his own name, and the names of two of 
his bail, Shrewsbury and Halifax, were struck 
out of the list of privy counsellors. At the be- 
ginning of Michaelmas Term, Marlborough and 
his sureties applied for a discharge from their 
recognizances ; but the Court of King’s Bench 
refused, and they were obliged to wait for the 
meeting of parliament.’ 

King William returned from the Continent on - 
the 19th of October, and was received by the 
people with acclamations. The atrocious design 
of assassination had raised him wonderfully in 
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the popular affection. On the 4th of November 
he opened the parliament in person, in a gracious 
speech, in which there was more warmth of feel- 
ing than he usually displayed. At a very early 
period of the session, attention was drawn to the 
case of those who had been prisoners in the Tower. 
Marlborough, Scarsdale, and Huntingdon com- 
plained, in their places in the House of Lords, 
of the treatment they had received, and of the 
conduct of the judges who had refused to dis- 
charge them from their bail, or bring them 
to trial, conformably to the habeas corpus act. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury, one of Marlborough’s 
sureties, supported the appeal, and represented 
Marlborough as ungratefully and unjustly used. 
The debate was vehement and prolonged, but 
the king terminated the business by discharging 
the accused himself, and the ministers were exo- 
nerated by a bill of indemnity. Marlborough 
renewed his intrigues with the agents of James, 
begging all the while employment from William, 
who, however, thought it not for the good of the 
service to intrust the command of any of his 
troops to him, and who would never employ him 
until he was convinced that it was his interest to 
be faithful. Under a less magnanimous prince, 
and any government less controlled by the law, 
Marlborough would not have lived to be the 
hero of Blenheim, but would have perished on a 
scaffold. The other business of this session of 
parliament was exceedingly interesting. The 
war of parties was carried on with great acri- 
mony. The Tories attempted to ruin the Whig 
admiral, Russell, who, as was supposed by many 
that were of neither faction, had not done all 
that he ought in the battle of La Hogue; and 
the Whigs attempted to unseat the Tory secre- 
tary of state, Lord Nottingham. The Whigs 
had the advantage in the House of Commons, 
which declared that Admiral Russell had he- 
haved with fidelity, courage, and conduct: but 
the Tories prevailed in the lords; and the king, 
who had been offended by several things in the 
debate, and who very possibly knew something 
of Russell’s intercourse with the court of St. 
Germain, dismissed the Whig admiral] and re- 
tained the Tory secretary.’ 

The Whig majority in the commons, on the 
13th of December, ordered a bill to be brought 
in which made the people wonder, for nine days 
or a little more, ut the disinterestedness of the 
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1 We have suid that Admiral Russell was not altogother a 
selfish man. But this must be taken comparatively. There are 
papers that tell strongly against his disinterestedness. In a 
letter addressed to the king, and dated the 10th of May, 1691, 
Russell complained of ill usage, and reproache:. his sovereign 
for not having added to his appointmenta, which at that moment 
he confesses were not undcr £3000 a-year. He also oomplains 
grievoualy of his sisters being left without one pension, and of 
his brother, a lieutenant-colonel of horse, being ‘‘ forced to quit 
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out-of-place patriots. It proposed nothing less 
than the banishing all the servants of the crown 
from the House of Commons. It was entitled 
“A bill touching free and impartial proceedings 
in parliament,” and its substance was, that all 
members of the house should be held incapable 
of places of trust or profit under the crown ; and 
that any member that accepted a place should, 
by the fact, lose his seat, and be barred from 
any re-election. And, strange as it may appear, 
this bill actually passed, with little or no diffi- 
culty, in a house that was unusually full of mili- 
tary officersand placemen.’? It was carried up to 
the lords on the 22d of December, while the sup- 
plics were yet depending, and, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the court party, it was there com- 
mitted by a majority of nine. In the committee 
it wa3 still triumphant; and even on the report 
forty-two peers voted for it and only forty against 
it; but the scale was turned by the proxies, of 
which the court had seven and the opposition 
only three; so that the bill, for the present, was 
rejected by a majority of two. The ministers con- 
sidered this an escape rather than a victory; and 
their opponents, including the Princess Anne's hus- 
band, Marlborough (who was absolutely pining 
for place), the Duke of Cumberland, and the 
Earls of Warrington, Thanet, Weymouth, Danby, 
Rivers, Sandwich, Mulgrave, and others, entered 
a strong protest; and Mulgrave, as a parting 
blow, printed his able and eloquent speech, © 
“which, was everywhere received as if it had 
becn a new revelation.’’* 

Before the ministry had re*overed from the 
panic occasioned by the place bill, Marlborough’s 
friend, the Earl of Shrewsbury, brought in the 
celebrated “ Bill forTriennial Parliaments,” which 
provided for annual sessions and a fresh election 
every three years. After the example exhibited 
in Charles IT’s time of a seventeen years’ House 
of Commons, it seemed necessary to fix the dura- 
tion of the representative body, and three vears 
were judged a proper medium term, appearing 
sufficient to establish 2 control of the electors 
over their representatives, without having re- 
course to the scheme of annual parliaments, 
which men who aimed at a still more popular 
form of government were then, as at later periods, 
most anxious to recommend. But the more im- 
mediate object of the movers of the bill was to 
poocure the dissolution of the present parliament, 
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the service, and seck a subsistence by marrying an old widow."— 
Dalrymple, Appendix. 

2 Burnct snys that ‘‘ whoreas King Charles's Long Parliament 
was called the Pension Parliament, so they called this the 
Officers’ Parliament; because many that had commands in the 
army were of it: and the word they gave out among the people 
was, that we were to be governed by a standing army and 4 
standing parliament.” 
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which had already sat three years, wanting a few 
weeks. The opponents of the hill represented 
that, during so critical a war, it was not advisable 
to venture on a new general election, since we had 
80 Many among us who were so ill affected to the 
present government. But, in spite of these re- 
presentations, and all the efforts of the court 
party, the triennial bill passed the lords. When 
sent down to the commons, it encountered cun- 
siderable opposition. It was represented that 
such a bill did not come properly from the upper 
house, who were not to be affected by it. The 
motion for a second reading was, however, carried, 
and the bill was then committed. Several altera- 
tions were suggested in committee. The term 
of dissolution for the sitting parliament was ex- 
tended from the Ist of January to the 24th of 
March, which secured another session. The 
question being put for the third reading, it was 
carried by 200 against 161, after which the bill 
was passed and sent back to the lords; and they 
having concurred in the amendments, nothing 
was wanting save the royal assent to make it 
law. But this assent William refused; thus ven- 
turing on an exercise of prerogative, which no 
ordinary circumstances could reconcile cither 
with prudence or with a constitutional adminis- 
tration of the government.’ The circumstances 
of the times, however, -were not ordinary, but 
most extraordinary, and in them must be found 
a justification, or at least an excuse, for his con- 
duct in this and in other particulars. 


A.D. 1693. 


After passing various bills—some 
good, some indifferent, and some 
decidedly bad—and after receiving very liberal 
supplies, which could only be provided for by 
still-augmenting taxation— William prorogued 
parliament on the 14th of March, alleging that 
the state of affairs on the Continent required his 
presence abroad. By this time it was evident to 
William that he could not govern with a Tory 
majority in the cabinet, and that the game which 
he had proposed, from the first, of balancing the 
two parties, would be both difficult and uncer- 
tain. He therefore withdrew his countenance 
from the obnoxious Earl of Nottingham, who 
had figured in a manner as prime minister; ap- 
pointed the ultra-Whig, Trenchard (who had 
been engaged in Monmouth’s rebellion), secre- 
tary in lieu of Sidney; and, still further to con- 
ciliate the Whigs, he on the same day made Sir 
John Somers, then attorney-general, and one of 
the purest names the party can boast, lord-keeper 
of the great seal—an appointment which was 
both popular and judicious. The admiralty, the 
commissioners of which had discontented, if they 
had not betrayed the nation, was remodelled, 
and Sir Cloudesley Shovell, an excellent officer 

1 Hallam, Constitutional Istury. 
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and an honest man (at least for the time), was 
placed at the head of the board.? 

Early in April William was again with the 
allied army, which was once more concentrated 
near Louvain. Louis XIV. was with the French 
army ; but as soon as William had disconcerted his 
manoeuvres. to fall upon Liege or Brussels, he 
returned to Paris, and left the care of the war 
to Luxembourg and Boufflers. Luxembourg 
brought up his forces to Meldert, within half a 
league of William’s position; but neither would 
venture an attack, and the two armies lay look- 
ing at each other. After a skirmish, in which 
the allies had the advantage, the French made a 
sudden move towards Liege; but they were again 
disappointed, for William had thrown ten bat- 
talions of fresh troops into that place. Giving 
up the idea of an assault or a siege, Luxem- 
bourg, after some able manceuvres, put William 
in such a position that he must either fight with 
an inferior force, or abandon the towns of Bra- 
bant to the French. Although he was expecting 
every day to be joined by some of his dilatory 
allies, William resolved to risk the battle, not- 
withstanding the great superiority of the French 
in point of number; and on the 29th of July he 
fought and lost the famous battle of Landen. 
But he lost ground without losing honour: he 
displayed the greatest activity and bravery dur- 
ing the battle; and he conducted the retreat 
with a skill which forced an involuntary homage 
of admiration from his enemies. The loss was 
nearly equal, being estimated at about 9000 on 
either side in killed and wounded. Among the 
slain on the side of the allies was Count Solmes, 
who had misbehaved at Steinkirk; and, on the 
side of the French, the gallant Sarsfield, who had 
fought so bravely for King James in Ireland. 
In a few days, when William was joined by the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, whom he had been expect- 
ing, and by the troops which he had detached to 
Liege, he again offered battle: but now he had 
the superiority in number, and Luxembourg had 
the ability not only to avoid being forced into 
action, but to take Charleroi almost under the 
eyes of the allied army; and thus ended this 
year’s campaign in the Low Countries. At Paris 
Te Deums were sung, and nothing was spoken of 
but victories; but it was evident to thinking men 
that the tide of fortune was changing—that Wil- 
liam was not disconcerted or discouraged—and 
that Louis, after bloody battles and a most ruin- 
ous expenditure, was not able to entamer the 
United Provinces.’ 
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2 Killigrew and Delaval were joined with Shovell in tho com- 
mand of the fleet; and both were suspected upon very good 
grounds. 

3 Life of Willtam, by Dofoe; Voltaire, Siccle de Louis XIV.; 

| Ralph; Coke. 
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In another direction the French gained some 
advantages, but at the same time covered them- 
selves with infamy. The Marshal Delorges crossed 
the Rhine, and invested Heidelberg, the unfor- 
tunate capital of the luckless Palatinate, which 
was taken by storm and delivered up to savage 
fury, to lust, and rapine. Louis, Prince of Baden, 
who commanded the Imperial forces, said that 
he was come from a war against the Turks, to 
find that Frenchmen, calling themselves Chris- 
tians, could be greater barbarians than the in- 
fidels. But Louis, the most Christian king, did 
not fail to order the Archbishop of Paris to sing 
the 7¢ Deum for the capture of Heidelberg, nor 
did that prelate hesitate to obey the order. Louis 
boasted that this conquest would give a freer en- 
trance to his troops into the heart of the empire; 
but Delorges could not force the passage of the 
Necker, and, after sustaining several repulses, he 
was obliged to retreat into France. Beyond the 
Alps the allies, consisting of Savoyards, Pied- 
montese, Spaniards, and a few English under 
Schomberg, and commanded by the Duke of 
Savoy, Prince Eugene, the Count de Cuprara, 
the Count de las Torres, and the Marquis de 
Leganez, were defeated on the 4th of October, at 
Marsaglia, in the plains of Piedmont, by the 
French under Catinat. But that marshal was so 
weakened in that hard-fought battle as to be un- 
able to do anything else, and the French found 
themselves effectually shut out from Turin and 
from other places which they had expected to 
take by coups de mazn.' 

King James, or the writer of his memoirs, says 
that, after the hattle of La Hogue, his most 
Christian majesty, ‘‘to show that he was neither 
dejected nor disabled by that loss, notwithstand- 
ing the expense of the war, gave orders for re- 
building as many ships as had been burned, 
which, in a year’s time, was done accordingly, of 
the same bulk and burden, to the great admira- 
.tion of the riches, power, and economy of his 
state.” This statement is not far from the truth; 
but, if William had been served as he ought to 
have been, the case would have been different; 
at least there is reason to believe that if Russell, 
Delaval, and the rest, had done their duty, most 
of the old French ships would have been de- 
stroyed, and the new ones either burned on the 
stocks or prevented from getting to sea. Good 
plans were formed by William for this end, but 
they were all either betrayed to the enemy or 
frustrated in execution under rogues and cowards. 
A short time before the battle of La Hogue and 
the French preparations to invade England, Wil- 
liam had intended to make an attack upon Brest, 
the chief port which Louis had m. the ocean, 





1 Schomberg received a mortal wound in the battle, and died 
for William, as his father had done at the battle of the Boyne. 
Vou, III. 


| Bay, on the coast of Portugal. 


2 Dalrymple, Memoirs, with documents in Appendix, r 
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and, if he did no more, to destroy all the ship- 
ping there. The project was entirely his own: 
he communicated it to none save some of his 
ministers; but they betrayed the secret, to the 
French court.? After the battle of La Hogue 
the project of an attack upon Brest and a descent 
on the French coast was revived, and William 
proposed that it should be made on a much 
grander scale than had been previously contem- 
plated; and that the fleet should carry a land 
army of 10,000 men, horse and foot. It was cal- 
culated that, with this force all the arsenals and 
dockyards of France might be destroyed; and the 
popular mind was excited beyond measure. The 
troops were embarked in transports, and were 
left, unprotected, to seek Admiral Russell, who was 
at sea; they, however, fell in with the fleet off 
St. Malo: but then, instead of proceeding to ac- 
tion, they lost time in debates and councils of war. 
which are almost ever the signals and the causes 
of failure. As it had happened before, and as it 
has repeatedly happened since, more particularly 
in our expeditions to the French coast, the sea 
officers and the land officers disagreed, and Rus- 
sell pretended everything to be difficult and dan- 
gerous; and after the troops had been on board 
for some four or five days, he brought them back 
without doing anything. During the autumn and 
winter the English fleet lay inactive, not even 
giving convoy to the merchant vessels, some of 
which had been detained in port with their cargoes 
on board for many months. But the French, in 
the meanwhile, had made inymense exertions; 
new ships of war were launched, old ones re- 
paired, and, by the month of May, they had effec- 
ted what was always a difficult and eritical point 
—the junction of their fleet from Toulon, in the 
Mediterranean, with that of Brest, on the ocean. 
In the beginning of the present year (1693) the 
English government promised a convoy to the 
fleet of merchantmen destined for the Mediterra- 
nean and the Levant, and which was then called 
the “Smyrna fleet.” But when the appointed 
moment came, ministers represented that, on ac- 
count of the immense value of the property em- 
barked, those trading vessels must wait for a 
stronger convoy than that which had been pre- 
pared; and in the month of February new ex- 
cuses were made, and they did not sail until the 
French had got into the best possible position 
for capturing. or destroying them. Burnet says, 
decidedly, that the Jacobite spies were busy on 
this occasion, The convoy, consisting of twenty- 
three men-of-war, was put under the command 
of Rooke, who sailed at the end of May with 
nearly 400 merchantmen. On the 17th of June 
he discovered the united French fleet in Lagos 
Rooke tacked 
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about, “ while the merchants fled, as their fears 
drove them; a great many of them sticking still 
close to him.” In a running fight one English 
man-of-war and one Dutch were burned, two 
Dutch were taken; and of the merchantmen 
about forty of the richest were captured, and a 
like number destroyed—the residue getting into 
Faro, St. Lucar, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. The 
enemy did not pursue Rooke very far, but let 
him go into Madeira, whence he arrived in Ire- 
land without further accident. De Tourville, 
who commanded the French fleet, was foiled in 
an attempt upon Cadiz Bay, but he insulted the 
whole of the Spanish coast, from Cape St. Vin- 
cent to Cape de Gat, and then returned in tri- 
umph to Toulon. By this most evident misman- 
agement and treachery the whole English nation 
was thrown into a state of gloom and dejection, 
and the commercial interest received a terrible 
blow.’ 

In the course of these events the unusual tran- 
quillity of Scotland was disturbed by plots and | 
conspiracies for restoring a dynasty which had 
been a curse to the country. A parliament was 
held at Edinburgh in the spring of 1690, and 
King William's ignorance of Scottish affairs, and | 
idle advice given to him purposely or for factious 
ends, contributed to make the session an unplea- 
sunt one. But the greatest apple of discord grew 
out of the king’s promoting Lord Melville, at the 
expense of his competitor, Sir James Montgomery, 
u hot-headed, daring man. In the Scottish re- 
monstrance of grievances, drawn up at the Revo- 
lution, the first article was directed against the 
lords of articles, a body which had used to be 
nominated by the crown, and which had notori- 
ously made the estates of parliament a mere 
mockery as far as the rights of the people were 
concerned. William had authorized the Duke of 
Hamilton, his lord high-commissioner for Scot- 
land, to reform and regulate the lords of articles; 
but he had been told that to consent to their abo- 
lition would be fatal to his prerogative, and he 
refused to do more than modify. When, how- 


! Burne; Ralph: Coke; Life of James. The only attempt 
made this year to retrieve the honour of our flag was mado by 
Commodore Benbow—the rough and brave old Benbow, whose 
name is still venerated by British sailors. Tie appeared off St. 
Malo with an insignificant squadron, destroyed some privateers, 
and bombarded the town for three days. 

2 «Ono great alteration in the state of Scctland was almost 
necessarily involved in the fall of the Stuarta. Their most 
conspicuous object had been the maintenance of the Episcopal 
church; the line was drawn far more closely than in England; 
in that church were the court's friends, out of it were ita op- 
ponents. Above all, the peuple were out of it, and in a revolution 
brought about by the people, their voice conid not be slighted. 
It was one of the articles accordingly in the declaration of rights, 
that prelacy and precedence in ecolesiastical office were repug- 
nant to the genius of a nation reformed by presbyters, and an 
insupportable gricvance which ought to be abolished. William, 
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by this refusal, he instructed Hamilton to con- 
cede to the three estates of parliament, nobles, 
knights, and burgesses conjointly, the choice of a 
committee of eleven, each to be chosen monthly, 
or oftener if they thought fit; and to enable the 
parliament to take the initiative in bills, and to 
take any matters into consideration which had 
been rejected by this new committee of articles. 
But the Scottish patriots, with spirit and with 
wisdom, refused to accept of a mere modification, 
and called aloud for the utter destruction of so 
unconstitutional a body, demanding the assimi- 
lation of their parliament to that of England, 
which had never known the weight of that foul 
incubus, But the reluctance of William con- 
tinued, and this now threw the parliament into 
a very bad humour. Like angry men, the pa- 
triots proceeded to violent and unwise measures. 
A bill was brought in of a retro-active kind, by 
which the spirit of revenge and retaliation would 
have been administered to in excess. It proposed 
to incapacitate for any public trust or employ- 
ment whatsoever ali those persons who “in the 
former evii government had been grievous to the 
nation, together with all those who had shown 
disaffection to the late happy change.” The 
| Lord High-commissioner Hamilton very properly 
refused the royal assent to this bill. The Scot- 
tish parliament then set up a right to appoint 
the judges of the kingdom, and ordered a bill for 
that purpose. By the positive orders of William 
this bill was rejected also. Another bill was in- 
troduced for repealing the act of supremacy, 
which was first passed in 1669, and which gave 
the crown a most absolute authority over the 
church and the. religious worship of the people. 
Here again William refused the royal assent, 
not because he wished to maintain the law as it 
stood, but because the repeal plainly contem- 
plated the renewal of the old Presbyterian inde- 
pendence of civil rule. But early in this session 
he consented to the abolition of Episcopacy, which 
the mass of the Scottish people regarded as the 
greatest boon conferred by the Revolution.? But 


the parliament, not satisfied with being rid of the 


there is reason to belicve, had offered to preserve the bishops, 
in return for their support in the convention. But this, not 
more happily for Scotland than for himself and his successors, 
they refused to give. No compromise, or even acknowledged 
toleration, was practicable in that country between two exaspe- 
rated factions; but, if oppression was necessary, it was at least 
not on the majority that it ought to fall. But besides this, 
there was as clear a case of forfeiture in the Scots Episcopal 
church as in the royal family of Stuart. The main controversy 
between the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches was one of dry 
antiquarian criticism, little more interesting than those ahout 
the Roman senate, or the Saxon witenagemot, nor perhaps 
more capable of decisive solution: it was at least one as to which 
the bulk of mankind are absolutely inoapable of forming a 
rational judgment for themselves. But, mingled up as it had 
always been, and most of all] in Scotland, with faction, with 
revolution, with power aud emolument, with courage aud 
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bishops, still insisted on appointing the judges; 
and they passed a resolution, that it was illegal 
for the judges named by the sovereign to con- 
tinue on their seats. On the other hand, the 
judges in commission were commanded to act by 
the authority of the privy council, and in the 
midst of a great ferment Hamilton adjourned the 
parliament. A violent remonstrance was pub- 
lished by the leaders, and then many men of 
opposite principles, Whigs and Tories, Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, united in dark cabals 
and intrigues for the restoration of James, who 
was represented on all hands as being so abject 
and weak as to be ready to consent to anything. 
Sir James Montgomery was at the head of the 
discontented Whigs, and he connected himself 
with the discontented heads of the Whig party in 
England, corresponding at the same time with the 
courts of Versailles and St. Germain. But by 
this time there were scarcely any public men in 
Scotland upon whom William could rely: even 
.Hamilton, his commissioner, was disaffected, be- 
cause he thought his merits had not been suffi- 
ciently rewarded; and Lord Melville, who was 
put in his place, was weak and credulous. The 
Dukes of Athole and Queensberry, the Lords An- 
nandale, Breadalbane, Balcarras, and Middleton, 
were thorough-going Jacobites; and the last- 
named of these noblemen, the Earl of Middleton, 
went over to France this year. 

The person who was truest to his trust, and to 
the principles of the Revolution which he had 
helped to make, was Sir John Dalrymple, now, 
by the elevation of his father, Master of Stair. 
Dalrymple, who was secretary of state for Scot- 
land, and commonly designated as “Secretary 
Stair,” or “the Secretary,” was at least as able as 
he was true: he was, in fact, the coolest and 
most sagacious politician in the kingdom; but an 
unfortunate event had covered him with odium. 
This was the incident commonly known in his- 
tory by the name of the “ Massacre of Glencoe.” 
Although they had ceased any very active ope- 
rations since the death of Dundee at Killiecran- 
kie, the Highlanders had not laid down their 
arms. The Lord Breadalbane, who had proposed 
a scheme of the same sort before, sent a plan for 
settling the Highlands’ to Secretary Stair, who 





devotion, and fear, and hate, and revenge, this arid dispute of 
pedante drew along with it the most glowing emotions of the 
heart, and the question became utterly out of the province of 
argument. It was very possible that Episcopacy might bo of 
apostolical institution ; but for this institution houses hnd been 
burned and fields laid waste, and the gospel had been preached 
in wildernesses, and ita miniaters had been shot in their prayers, 
and husbands had heen murdered before their wives, and virgins 
had ‘been defiled, and many had died by the executioner, and 
by massacre, and in imprisonment, and in exile and slavery, 
and women had been tied to stakes on the sea-shore till the tide 
rose to overflow them, and some had been to-t.ared and mutil- 
ated; it was a religion of the boots and the thumbacrew, which 
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was attending King William in Flanders. Bread- 
albane proposed that a general pardon, and 
£12,000, should be given to the Highlanders, and 
that pensions should be offered to their chiefs, 
upon condition of their holding 4000 of their 
clansmen in readiness to resist any invasion from 
France. This plan was readily adopted by Wil- 
liam, and Breadalbane brought the treaty almost 
to a conclusion. <A proclamation was issued in 
the autumn of 1691, declaring that all the rebels 
or insurgents who took the oaths to the new 
government before the Ist of January, 1692, 
should be pardoned by his majesty. But the 
Duke of Hamilton, either from envy or from 
some other motive, thwarted Breadalbane and 
Dalrymple, sending schemes of his own into the 
Highlands; and the chiefs' played a double game, 
writing to King James for his permission to 
make the treaty, which they promised to break 
as soon as it should suit his interests, and to King 
William to awaken jealousies and misgivings as 
to the fidelity of his ministers in Scotland, not 
excepting Lord Breadalbane, who was managing 
the treaty for him, nor Secretary Stair, who seems 
never to have departed a line’s breadth from his 
hatred to the house of Stuart. Breadalbane then 
proposed a new scheme, and it appears to be 
proved beyond question that both Dalrymple and 
King William assented to it. This was to treat 
the Highlanders who still held out in their glens 
and mountains like wild beasts, and to practise 
upon them that sort of execution which was 
quaintly called in Scotland “letters of fire and 
sword”—an inhuman resort, but sanctioned by 
the old laws of that country against attainted 
rebels, The order was sent down to the privy 
council at Edinburgh, which appointed a commit- 
tee to carry it into execution, and allotted money ° 
and other necessaries for the purpose. Breadal- 
bane, Tarbet, and the Marquis of Argyle agreed to 
co-operate with the king’s troops, flattering them- 
selves, it is suspected, with the prospect of part 
of the rebel chiefs’ estates. But those Jacobites 
yielded on the approach of the danger, and they 
al] hurried in to take the oaths to King William, 
with the single exception of Macdonald of Glencoe, 
an hereditary enemy of Lord Breadalbane. Bur- 


net says, that “these Macdonalds of Glencoe were 


& good man must be very cold-blooded indeed if he did not hate 


and reject from the hands which offered it. For, afterall, itis . 


much more certain that the Supreme Being abhors cruelty and 
persecution, than that he has set up bishops to have a superiority 
over presbyters.”—Hallam, Const. Hist. Eng., vol. ii. p. 476. 

' Burnet mentions, as a fact, the extremely probable circum- 
stance that the Highlanders believed that the noblemen intended 
to keep the best part of the money to themselves. ‘‘There is a 
tradition, that when Lord Nottingham afterwards wrote to 
Lord Breadalbane to account for the £12,000 which had been 
given him to be divided among the Highlanders, he answered— 
My lord, the Highlands are quiet; the money is spent; and this 
is the best way of accounting between friends.”—Dalrymple. 
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believed guilty of much robbery, and many mur- 
ders; and so had gained too much by their pil- 
fering war to be easily brought to give it over;” 
and a more recent historian affirms that Secre- 
tary Dalrymple thought “that mercy would be 
thrown away upon them, because they had been 
in the irreclaimable habit of making incursions 
into the low countries for plunder, and because 
he had himaelf obtained a pardon for them from 
King William, when, one of the clan having dis- 
covered his accomplices in a crime, the rest had 
tied him to a tree, and every man of the tribe had 
stabbed him with a dirk, Glencoe, the chieftain, 
giving the first blow.” But all this was High- 
land law and Highland usage; and if the misdo- 
ings of the Macdonalds had been tenfold greater, 
the government would still be inexcusable for 
the detestable transactions which followed. Upon 
the last day of December—the last day to which 
the proclamation of pardon extended—the old 
chief went to Fort William and offered to take 
the oaths. But the officer in command refused 
to administer them, alleging that he was nota 
civil magistrate. Macdonald then repaired to 
Inverary, but the journey was rough and the 
weather stormy, and he did not reach that town 
till two or three days after the prescribed Ist of 
January. The sheriff of the county, however, 
after some scruples, administered the oaths of 


allegiance, and then the chief returned to his | 


native valley of Glencoe, which runs between 
lofty mountains. It was resolved to take advan- 
tage of the letter of the proclamation; and a war- 
rant, as we believe upon a misrepresentation of 
circumstances, was procured from King William, 
signed both above and below with his own hand, 
for proceeding to execution, which meant the 
extermination of the little clan. In the month 
of February, when old Macdonald believed himself 
safe on his oaths, two companies of soldiers, com- 
manded by Captain Campbell, of Glenlyon, uncle 
to the wife of one of the old chief’s sons, marched 
up the valley, and took quarters among the clan, 
not as enemies, but as friends. The soldiers were 
Highlanders like themselves. They remained 
in the valley nearly a fortnight, and then rose in 
the night-time to butcher their unsuspecting 
hosts. Thirty-eight men of the clan were mur- 
dered in their sleep, and the rest would have 
shared the same fate, but for the alarm given by 
one of the chief’s sons, who overheard one of the 
soldiers saying t6 another, that he liked not the 
work—that he had not courage to kill them so. 





' Dalrymple, Memoirs. 1 is also said that the men of Glencoe 
had distinguished themselves in the two preceding reigns by 
their cruelties on- the Covenanterr and Cameronians, when the 
wild Highlanders were let loose by the prelatists. In all direc- 
tions we find strong passions at work, except in King William, 
‘who had none, and who was certainly not bloodthirsty on any 
other occasion. 
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‘¢ This massacre,” says Burnet, “raised a mighty 
outery, and was published by the French in their 
gazettes, and by the Jacobites in their libels, to 
cast a reproach on the king’s government, as 
cruel and barbarous; though, in all other in- 
stances, it had appeared that hisown inclinations 
were gentle and mild, rather to an excess. The 
king sent orders to inquire into the matter; but 
when the letters writ upon this business were all 
examined, which I myself read, it appeared that 
so many were involved in the matter, that the 
king’s gentleness prevailed on him to a fault, and 
he contented himself with dismissing only the 
Master of Stair from his service.” Stair was 
soon re-employed; and the Highlanders, who 
could not or would not sift the evidence, con- 
tinued to associate him and William as the real 
authors of the bloody deed.’ 

William returned from the Continent in the 
month of November, at a moment when plots 
and conspiracies, some new, some old, were on 
foot in England, Scotland, and Ireland. He soon 
made an almost entire change in the offices of 
government, going back to the Whigs, although 
he was not ignorant of their intrigues with the 
court of St. Germain. His principle of action 
seems to have been to make it worth their while 
to be faithful, and to remove those fears of a 
counter-revolution, which had been the source of 
the infidelity of many of them. He knew that 
kind of human nature, and was fully aware that 
if they found it more profitable and more safe to 
serve him than King James, he might count 
upon their services, But the misfortune was, 
he could never fully establish this conviction of 
security in the minds of some of them: there was 
a despicable dread of the power of the “Grand 
Monarque,” though it was now waning, and a 
consequent apprehension that, after all, the exiled 
king or his son would be restored. William 
changed many of the lord-lieutenancies and ma- 
gistracies in the counties, in favour of the Whigs, 
and put Whigs into most of the offices of govern- 
ment. Charles Montague (subsequently Viscount 
and Earl of Halifax), an ardent Whig, was soon 
afterwards made chancellor of the exchequer; 
Admiral Russell was restored to his place in 
lieu of the three unlucky commanders; and Lord 
Shrewsbury was re-appointed secretary of state, 
Nottingham being now dismissed from that office. 
Still further to win over the Whig party, he, a 
few months after, made some very unusual pro- 
motions in the peerage, creating one marquis and 
five dukes. The marquis was Normanby, the 
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2 It appears most certain that the most criminal party was 
Lord Breadalbane, who was well known to have had a long feud 
with Macdonald. Burnet says that he was anxious both to 
gratify his own revenge, and to render William odious to all the 
Highlanders; that he went up to London on purpose, and got 
the king to sign and countersign the barbarous order in a hurry. 
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dukes were Leeds, Bedford, Newcastle, Devon- 
shire, and Shrewsbury. The Duke of Shrews- 
bury immediately attempted to bring his friend 
Marlborough into employment with him; but 
the king, without assigning any specific reason, 
' told the duke that Marlborough was not a man 
to be trusted. Godolphin, however, the bosom 
friend of the general, who had gone as far as he 
had done in his intrigues with the exiled family, 
was admitted into the ministry. But one of the 
most remarkable circumstances of the time was 
William’s admitting into a considerable degree 
of favour and confidence the Earl of Sunderland, 
the obnoxious minister of James II., who, at 
the Revolution, had fled to the Continent.’ 
Upon the pledges of support tendered by the 
restored Whigs, William ventured to reject pro- 
posals for peace which were offered by Louis XIV. 
in the course of this winter. The conduct of 
William in this great matter has been made the 
subject of boundless censure; but in spite of oc- 
casional grumblings at taxes, the English people 
shared largely in the spirit which dictated it, and 
the English parliament did not raise a single com- 
plaint at the time. 
To this parliament, which met on the 7th of 
November, the king was unusually frank. He 
did not attempt to conceal the losses he had sus- 
tained by land and sea, but spoke them out fairly. 
The, commons unanimously voted “that they 
would grant a sufficient supply for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war;” and, without much de- 
lay, it was carried that the land forces should be 
raised to 83,000, exclusive of officers, and that 
the navy should be 40,000. Both houses, how- 
ever, made inquiries into the causes of the late 
miscarriages by sea; and the commons voted 
“‘that there had been a notorious and treacher- 
ous mismanagement.” In the course of the in- 
quiry, Lord Falkland, who had been for some 
time at the head of the admiralty, was censured 
and dismissed; and after a short interval, the du- 
-bious Admiral Russell was put at the head of that 
board with a considerable extension of powers. 
The articles of Limerick were far too generous, 
humane, and enlighteyed to be acted upon in 
that age: though approved of by the king, they 
had given mortal offence to Protestant intolerance 
and cupidity; and the men to whom William had 
intrusted the government of Ireland had, partly 


through choice, and partly through necessity— 


1 Under date of this year (1693), Burnet says: *‘‘ But the per- 
son that had the king's confidence to the highest degree was the 
Earl of Sunderland ; who, by his long experience.and his know- 
Jedge of men and things, had gained an ascendant over him, 
and had more credit with him than any Englishman ever had.” 
Yet, to use a familiar expression, William never trusted Sunder- 
land farther than he could see him; nor did King James, who 
was actually in treaty with his fatal ex-miniswr, give him any 
more of his real confidence. 
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being driven on by the Irish Protestants and 
English and Scottish settlers—departed widely 
from the spirit of those articles; and in other 
matters to which that treaty did not extend, had 
rapaciously and tyrannically begun, or rather 
renewed, that pacha-like system of government 
which continued to prevail in Ireland down to 
a very recent date. 
The year opened with fresh dis- 
ae Ns asters and failures at sea, the sort 
of reverses which the English people bear with 
the least temper. Admiral Wheeler, who had 
gone to the Mediterranean to look after the re- 
turning Smyrna fleet, was surprised in the month 
of February, when near the straita, by one of 
the most terrible of tempests; he was sunk in 
the Sussex with all his men, and two other line- 
of-battle ships, three men-of-war of inferior rate, 
and many trading vessels, went to the bottom. 
This was the work of the elements: what follows 
was the result of treachery. William had once 
more resolved to destroy the arsenals, docks, and 
shipping at Brest, by making a lodgment on the 
narrow neck of land which separates Brest Roads 
from the roadstead of Camaret, and commands 
the bay and the harbour; but his intention was 
betruyed to King James early in the spring, by 
Mar]borough’s bosom friend, the Lord Godolphin, | 
now first lord of the treasury, and subsequently 
by Marlborough himself, in a letter dated the 2d 
of May.? It was the first week in June before 
everything was ready, and then, apparently by a 
private arrangement between William and Rus- 
sell, the command of the fleet, which consisted of 
about thirty ships of the line, was transferred to 
Lord Berkeley, who was accompanied by General 
Tollemache with about 6000 land troops. These 
commanders appeared off Brest on the 7th of 
June; but the genius and activity of the great 
engineer Vauban had, in the course of a few 
weeks, put that place and its environs into a 
most formidable attitude of defence; and he had 
written to his master, Louis, that there was no 
ground for apprehension—that he had made all 
the passages under the castle bomb-proof—dis- 
posed ninety mortars and 300 cannon in proper 
places—drawn up all the ships out of the enemy’s 
reach—and collected 300 bombardiers, 300 gen-. 
tlemen volunteers, and 4000 regular troops, be- 
sides a regiment of dragoons just arrived. When 
the English fleet drew near, they found the 
shore lined with entrenchments and batteries, 
with cavalry drawn up in regular order behind 
them; and when they advanced still nearer, 
three masked batteries, which till then had been 
effectually concealed, opened upon them with a 


tremendous fire. Tollemache, who was making 


2 Macphorson's State Papers; Dalrymple, Memoirs and Official 
Documents. 
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ready to land, was confounded, but he exclaimed, 
“ The die is cast—we cannot in honour retreat!” 
About 900 English soldiers were thrown upon 


the beach in Camaret Bay, flanked right and left 
with batteries and entrenchments; and the Mar- : 


quis of Caermarthen, Danby’s son, fighting 
bravely for the country which his father was 
betraying,' covered the landing of these men 
with a part of the fleet, his ships all the while 
being exposed to a heavy cross-fire. The men 
that were landed were assailed on all sides, but 
they formed, and, perceiving that the French 
were slackening their tire, they gave a loud huzza 
and rushed towards the batteries; but at that 
moment French dragoons were seen issuing 
through passages purposely left between the en- 
trenchments. The unprotected English foot 


halted, wavered, and were soon thrown into com- ! 





plete disorder by the charge of the French horse. 
Meanwhile the tide had ebbed, and half of the 
English boats had been left dry on the beach. 
Unable to get off, the greater part of the troops 
that had landed were miserably slaughtered, or 
forced to beg for quarter; and General Tolle- 
mache, after displaying more valour than con- 
duct, received a mortal wound. With this great 
loss, and with the additional loss of about 400 
seamen and one ship, the English armament, 
with a drooping flag, retired from Brest. 

Soon after the melancholy failure at Brest, the 
fleet under Berkeley bombarded and nearly de- 
stroyed Dieppe and Havre-de-Grace, destroyed 
all the unprotected French shipping and fishing- 
boats, augmented the want and misery already 
felt by the poor French people, and threw the 
whole coast into an agony of consternation. This 
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was called a proper retaliation for the barbarous 
excesses committed by the French the preceding 
year at Heidelberg and in other parts of the 
Palatinate. But in the course of the summer 
another part of the English navy performed more 
honourable service. Admiral Russell, now ap- 
parently steady and trusty, sailed into the Medi- 
terranean with a noble fleet, consisting of about 
sixty-five ships of the line, English and Dutch, 
and not only cleared that sea of De Tourville and 
the French, but relieved Barcelona, blockaded 
Toulon, imposed respect upon the states of Venice 
and Tuscany, which were now, for the first time, 
brought to acknowledge William’s title, re-ani- 
mated the Duke of Savoy, who had been waver- 
ing and thinking of a separate peace with France, 
and made the English flag: respected from one 
end of the inland sea to the other. And when 
Russell had performed these 
signal services, instead of com- 
ing home, he wintered with his 
fleet at Cadiz, in order to be 
at hand to prevent the annual 
junction of the Toulon and 
Brest fleets. From this mo- 
ment the maritime trade of 
England, which had been de- 
clining ever since the Revolu- 
tion, began to reyive, and a | 
new and ‘unthought-of spirit 
was infused into it in the course 
of a very few years. 

The land campaign was far 
from being so brilliant. Wil- 
liam again concentrated the 
allied forces at Louvain, and 
found himself at the head of 
nearly 100,000 men; Luxem- 
bourg, inferior in number, 
made use of his old art of avoiding battle. 
Through the German slowness, 1 movement 
conducted by the Elector of Bavaria to invade 
French Flanders was frustrated. The confede- 
rates were fain to satisfy themselves with the 
capture of the town and castle of Huy; and so 
the campaign in these parts ended, the troops 
going to the annual indulgence of winter-quar- 
ters about the middle of October. Upon the 
Rhine the French were much more severely 
chastised; for when Marshal Delorges crossed 
that river, he waa again driven back with loss 
and shame by the Prince of Baden, who followed... 
him across the French frontier, established him- 
self for the summer in Alsace, and laid the whole 
of that province under contribution. On the 
side of Savoy and Piedmont little or nothing had 
been done. In Spain, where the French had 


! Yet Lord Caermarthen had been, or soon afterward became reduced Castel-Follet with other strong fortresses, 


involved in the Jacobite plots and correspondences. 


and had promised themselves the entire posses- 
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sion of Catalonia, Marshal Noailles, disconcerted 
by the appearance of Admiral Russell and the 
relief of Barcelona, retreated. The Turks, who 
had performed the part of allies to the French, 
by invading the hereditary dominions of the 
emperor, had been very unsuccessful the whole 
of this year, and, at the end of the campaign, 
of all their fortresses on the north of the Danube, 
none remained to them except Temesvar. 

On the 12th of November, William met his 
parliament. Loyal addresses were returned, and 
supplies to the amount of £5,000,000 were readily 
voted; but with the supply bills the trieunial 
parliament bill kept pace. On the 22d of Novem- 
ber that bill was brought in by Mr. Harley, who 
was now rising into eminence; it passed both 
houses by a great majority; and on the 22d of 
December it was presented to William, who now 
gave the royal assent: but this was attributed 
by many to the dangerous illness of the queen, 
whose death it was imagined might weaken his 
right, and lead to fresh and more dangerous con- 
spiracies. This act, by which a new parliament 
was to be called every third year, and the present 
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2parliament to be dissolved before the 25th of 

March, 1696, was received by the nation with very 
great joy. Six days after it became law Queen 
Mary breathed her last. Her constitution, which 
had never been a good one, was weakened by 
much mental suffering, and in this state she was 
attacked by small-pox of the most malignant sort. 
After lying silent for some hours, or only utter- 
ing a few disjointed words, she expired on the 
28th of December, about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in the thirty-third year of herage. Whatever 
was Mary’s character and conduct as a daughter 
and a sister, she was certainly the most devoted 
and exemplary of royal wives. She had, indeed, 
the good sense and the good fortune to obey and 
revere the commanding intellect of her husband; 
and she tenderly loved his person, though she was 
childless by him, and though, in accordance with 
the universal practice of sovereigns, he kept a 
mistress in the court. And William responded 
to all this tenderness with a feeling which had 
been deemed alien to his cold manners, so that 
for some weeks after her death, he could neither 
see company nor attend to his usual business. 
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i) HE Jacobites now pretended that | settlement, the Princess Anne had a preferable 





claim to the throne. 


Paw I| Mary had had a right by her birth 
i (idfssS| to the crown, and that William's 
CO, | share in that right was made void 
p| by her death: and many who were 
not decided Jacobites tuok up the 
same opinion, representing that, by the act of 





But these parties were not 
strong enough in parliament to undertake any- 
thing; and, by means of Sunderland, Mar!- 
borough, and his influential wife, and the Lord- 
keeper Somers, a reconciliation was brought 
about between the king and the Princess Aune. 
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The Marlboroughs, in forwarding the regoncilia- ' matter to another session, but an act of grace 


tion, had expected to be partakers of its good 
fruits; but the rational repugnance of William 
continued, and the general renewed his double- 
dealing intercourse with the exiled family, and 
regularly attended in the House of Peers, where 
he voted with Rochester and the other zealous 
Tories, and put his name to their addresses 
and violent protests. . 

AD. 1695, . Lowards the close of the session 
there was a searching inquiry into 
corrupt ‘practices, which seem to have been uni- 
versal through all the departments of govern- 
ment. The secretary of the treasury was turned 
out of his place and sent to the Tower; Sir John 
Trevor, speaker of the house, was expelled; and 
Mr. Hungerford, being also convicted of corrup- 
tion, was turned out of the house. But the in- 
quiry, once begun, could not be made to stop 
here. It was found, from the books of the East 
India Company, that great sums of money had 
been given by the Company for secret services 
done them in the House of Commons. In the 
Jast year, pending a life-and-death struggle be- 
tween the old company and the promoters of a 
new one, the secret service money rose to the 
enormous amount of £167,000. Sir Thomas 
Cook, a member of the House of Commons and 
a governor of the Company, was called upon to 
explain how this money had been expended. 
Cook refused to answer, and was committed to 
the.Tower. The commons then brought in a bill 
of pains and penalties, to force a fulk revelation. 
When this bill was carried up to the lords, it 
was vehemently opposed by the Duke of Leeds 
(Danby), then lord-president of the council, who 
spoke like an incorruptible patriot, but who had 
himself touched no inconsiderable part of the 
money. His very heat made him the more sus- 
pected; and the bill ultimately passed the lords. 
It soon appeared in evidence that his Grace of 
Leed8, through Mr. Bates, a very close friend, 
had offered to do the old Company good service 
for 6000 guineas. The commons resolved that 
articles of impeachment should be drawn up 
against the duke. In a few days the articles 
were engrossed and presented to the lords. But, 
in the meantime, the principal witness had ab- 
sconded. The commons, confounded by the eva- 
sion, knew not what to do; but they gave in that 
evasion as the sole cause of their delay, not 
scrupling to intimate that the Duke of Leeds 
could produce the missing witness, who was his 
own servant, if he thought fit. His grace called 
for an immediate trial, or for the immediate 
dropping of the impeachment. 

Matters were in this state, when William, on 
the 3d of May, prorogued the parliament. “It 
was intended,’ says Burnet, “to hang up the 


came in at the end of this, with an exception, 
indeed, as to corruption; yet this whole discovery 
was let fall, and it was believed that too many 
of all sides were concerned in it; for, by a com- 
mon consent, it was never revived.” Enough 
had appeared to prove the Duke of Leeds guilty; 
yet William, for considerations of expediency, 
allowed him to remain at the head of the council. 

Six days after the prorogation of the English 
parliament the Scottish parliament assembled. 

The loud outcry raised on account of the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe still continued. In the end, the 
Scottish parliament justified the king’s instruc- 
tions, but voted that the execution at Glencoe was 
‘‘a barbarous massacre,” and that it was “ pushed 
on by the secretary of state’s letters beyond the 
king’s orders.” 

It was during this session of the Scottish par- 
liament that the scheme was presented of a 
Scottish company and colony on the isthmus of 
Darien, which ended in a great amount of human 
suffering, and an increase of unpopularity to the 
king. The Scottish parliament, in the year 1693, 
had passed an act for the encouragement of com- 
merce, by which it was provided that letters-pa- 
tent should be granted to all such as should offer 
to set up new manufactures, establish new settle- 
ments, or drive any new trade; and, taking ad- 
vantage of this act, some of the English inter- 
lopers in the East India trade, after being defeated 
by the Company, had entered into treaty with 
some merchants in Scotland, who now undertook 
to procure a special act for a new colony from 
their parliament. There was one Paterson, a 
man of no education, but of great notions, which, 
us was generally said, he had learned from the 
buccaneers, who knew the New World and the 
islands of the Pacific better than any other class 
of men, and with whom it was believed he had 
associated for some time. Paterson made the 
Scotch merchants believe that he was in posses- 
sion of a great secret—that he knew of a country 
where gold mines were rich and many, and where 
the Spaniards were not;—a country admirably 
situated for trade with other parts of the world. 
For some time he did not describe this happy 
land, but only desired that the West Indies might 
be named in any new act they proposed. Mean- 
while an act was passed, and received the royal 
asscnt, giving the undertakers most extensive 
privileges, with a limitation, however, that they 
should not interfere with the trade of England. 
Paterson then named his promised land. It was 
the isthmus of Darien, which connects the two 
continents of America, and which the English 
buccaneers had made the scene of most extraor- 
dinary adventftres during the reign of Charles 
II, Paterson, who was perfectly right in his 
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geography, considered that isthmus as a place | creature of courts and saloons, promoted by court 
where a good settlement might be made, or rather | intrigues and the influence of mistresses, was 


two settlements, for he proposed establishing a 
town and blockhouse on the side of the Atlantic, 
and another over against it in Panama Bay, on 
the shores of the Pacitic, from which, conjointly, 
a trade might be opened both with the West 
Indies and with the East, and means taken to 
keep the Spaniards in the neighbourhood of the 
isthmus in quiet, if not in subjection. When the 
passing of this ill-considered act was known in 
London, many more rich merchants entered into 
the scheme, and thus provoked more than ever 
the hostility of the East India Company. When 
all was ready, Paterson and his people, amount- 
ing in all to 1200 souls, set sail, in fifty Scottish 
ships, to famine and destruction, but with the 
confident hope of establishing a great colony, and 
realizing enormous wealth. 

In Ireland, the first session of a new parlia- 
ment was held in the 
course of this year 
(1695), and the Pro- 
testant ascendency 
was completely and 
tyrannically estab- 
lished under the ad- 
ministration of Lord 
Capel, now _ lord- 
deputy, “who,” says 
Burnet, “studied to 
render himself popu- 
lar, and espoused the 
interests of the Eng- 
lish against the Irish 
without any nice re- 
gard to justice or 
equity.” But Capel 
was neither better nor worse than many who 
succeeded him, and who acted upon the one 
principle—that the only way to keep Ireland 
quiet was to coerce the natives, and degrade and 
persecute their religion. By a series of acts 
passed during this and the next reign by the 
English parliament, the great body of the Irish 
people were put into the chains of a new and 
complicated bondage. . 

On the 12th of May William embarked to put 
hinelf again at the head of the allied army. One 
great event which contributed to hasten the de- 
cline of the power of Louis XIV. was the death 
of the Marshal Duke of Luxembourg, one of the 
greatest generals of that age, who died at the be- 
ginning of this year. The other great generals of 
France, and Seignelai, the son of Colbert, who had 
called the French navy into existence, and Lou- 
vois, the greatest of her statesmen, were all dead 
already; there were none that promised to supply 


their places; Barbessieux, the new minister, a | 
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wholly incapable of contending with the diffi- 
culties in which even his great predecessor had 
left the country; and if to this we add that the 
oppressed people, in many parts of France, were 
absolutely perishing with hunger, the reader will 
understand that the French army in Flanders, 
badly supplied with provisions and recruits, and 
commanded by third-rate generals, Boufflers and 
Villeroy, was in no condition to repair the check 
it had received in the last campaign. The im- 
portant city of Namur, which had been taken by 
the French in the year 1692, was soon invested. 
The garrison then amounted to 14,000 or 15,000 
men, under the brave Boufflers, and, as Vauban 
had been employed upon the works, the French 
deemed the place impregnable. The siege of 
Namur was prosecuted with vigour Wdhder the 
eye of William, and the direction of the great 
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NamuRn.—From Stanfield’s Skotches on the Moselle. 


engineer Cohorne. The king, though a valetu- 
dinarian, shared in the fatigues as well as in the 
dangers of the common soldiery. On the 27th 
of July, at the storming of the first counterscarp, 
Mr. Godfrey, deputy-governor of the Bank of 
England, who had come over to speak with the 
king upon some financial business, but who ven- 
tured where he was not wanted, was killed, with 
several other persons, close to William’s side.' It 
was a Jong and memorable siege, attended with 
a prodigious loss of life. The town was carried 
on the 3d of August; but Boufflers still held out 
in the castle, with 6000 or 7000 men. Marshal 

! According to a note in Ralph, ‘‘ tradition also adds, that a 
short parley had just before passed between them to the fullow- 
ing effect :-— 

‘‘ King.—As you are no adventurer in the trade of war, Mr. 
Godfrey, I think you should not expose yourself to the hazards 
of it. 

‘« Mr. Godfrey.—Not being more exposed than your majesty, 
should I be excusable if I showed more concern? 

“‘ King.—Yes; I am in my duty, and therefore have a more 
reasonable claim to preservation.” 
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Villeroy advanced with a relieving army, and 
came pretty close to the lines of the allies;- but, 
instead of attacking King William, he marched 
away to Brussels and bombarded ‘that fine old 
city. Villeroy then increased his force by order- 
ing the evacuation of various towns which the 
French had recently taken, and by joining the 
several garrisons to his army; but, as he was mov- 
ing again towards the lines of Namur, he was 
faced and checked by the Prince of Vaudemont, 
who, having joined Lord Athlone on the plain of 
Waterloo, advanced to Gemappe, and then to 
Mazey. Villeroy being foiled, and the castle of 
Namur being almost battered to pieces, Boufflers 
accepted terms of capitulation, and, on the 5th of 
September, 5538 Frenchmen—all that remained 
of 14,000—evacuated the castle, and marched off 
with the honours of war towards the French lines 
at Mons.* In other directions the campaign had 
been inactive and inglorious to the French. On 
the Rhine the Marshal Delorges had been again 
foiled by the Prince of Baden; in Italy the Duke 
of Savoy had recovered possession of the impor- 
tant fortress of Casale; in Spain they had been 
obliged to evacuate all their conquests in Cata- 
lonia beyond Gironne. But the Turks, the allies 
of his most Christian majesty, had again dashed 
across the Danube, and inflicted some severe 
blows upon the Imperialists in Hungary. The 
English navy had continued masters of the sea. 

William returned to England on the 20th of 
October, and was received with enthusiastic ac- 
clamations. On his passage through London to 
Kensington the city was in an uproar, and he 
was hailed as a conqueror, But he cume not to 
enjoy pomps and pageantries, or even quiet, which 
was far more desirable after the incessant fatigues 
which he had undergone, with a constitution that 
was always rather sickly than robust. On the 
very night of his arrival he held a council to de- 
bate the great question of dissolving the present 
parliament, which, by the triennial act so recently 
passed, might sit till Lady Day. A proclama- 
tion was presently published, dissolving this par- 
liament, and calling another for the 22d day of 
November. 

Burnet seems to attribute a journey, which the 
king made at this moment, to a desire of influ- 
encing the elections by courting that popularity 
of which he had hitherto been exceedingly care- 
less: ‘The king,” he says, “made a progress to 
the north, and stayed some days at the Earl of 
Sunderland's, which was the first public mark 
of the high favour he was in. The king studied 
to constrain himself to a little more openness 
and affability than was natural to him; but his 
cold and dry way had too deep a root not to 
return too oft upon him.” And we learn from 
other quarters that the English gentry were again 
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offended at this dry, cold manner, and that he was 
offended by one university and gave offence to 
the other; and it was represented, no doubt with 
some exaggeration, that the only place where he 
was affable and courteous was at Althorp, the 
seat of the exceedingly unpopular Sunderland. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, the friends 
of James gained mo ground in the elections. “The 
Jacobites,” says Burnet, “were so decried that 
few of them were elected; but many of the sourer 
sort of Whigs, who were much alienated from the 
king, were chosen: generally they were men of 
estates; but many were young, hot, and without 
experience.” 

On the appointed day—the 22d of November 
—the new parliament assembled: the commons 
again chose Foley for their speaker, and the king 
made a long speech from the throne. The de- 
mand for supplies was still very high; but Wil- 
liam said that, as he had engaged in the present 
war by the advice of his first parliament, who 
thought it necessary for the defence of our reli- 
gion and the preservation of the liberties of 
Europe, and as the last parliament, with great 
cheerfulness, had assisted him to carry on the 
war, 80 he could not doubt but that the present 
would be unanimously zealous in the prosecution 
of it, particularly since the advantages gained 
this year afforded a reasonable hope of future 
success. “ Upon this occasion,” said he, “I can- 
not but take notice of the courage and bravery 
of the English troops, which, I may say, have an- 
swered their highest character in any age; and it 
will not be denied that, without the concurrence 
of the valour and power of England, it were im- 
possible to put a stop to the ambition and great- 
ness of France.” 

The decay of trade, though it was now reviv- 
ing, and the encroachments made by William's 
countrymen, the Dutch, by the Scotch, and others, 
on the East India Company, were prominent to- 
pics in the numerous invectives against the go- 
vernment, which had recently issued from the 
press. The double relation in which the king 
stood to this country and to Holland was always 
the source of infinite clamour and jealousy; and 
it is wonderful that national prejudices and clash- 
ing interests did not produce more serious mis- 
chief to his government. It was said, for example, 
by party writers, that the great losses of the 
English had been connived at purposely that the 
Dutch might rnn away with our trade; that the 
navigation act, and all the other statutes in- 
tended for the increase of our shipping and the 
extension of our home manufactures, had become 
a dead letter; that the importation of Dutch com- 
modities, though prohibited by the laws, had been 
encouraged; that the states-general, in order to © 
cover and protect their own merchant vessels, had 
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not furnished their proper quota to the combined 
fleet, nor suffered their men-of-war to act for the 
common service; that their wants and deficiencies 
were supplied out of English stores and English 
provisions; and that, instead of acting in confor- 
mity to the signals and instructions of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the combined fleet, they too 
often detached their ships of war to act as guard- 
ships and convoys to their own trade. 

Early in the session parliament passed the 
memorable act for regulating trials in cases of 
treason and misprision of treason; and thus se- 
cured equally to peers and commoners, and to all 
Englishmen, a palladium against the suspicions 
and malice of despotically inclined sovereigns, 
They rectified the vile state of the coinage, giving 
up the absurd principle of raising money above its 
intrinsic value, and recommending the re-coining 
of all the specie in England in milled money.’ A 
bill was also passed for preventing charge and ex- 
pense in elections; meaning to level a blow against 
the profligate corruption which was practised then, | 
and so long after, to the disgrace of the nation 
and the demoralization of the poorer classes.’ 

Above all men, William most trusted and 
cherished Bentinck, Earl of Portland, who had 
followed him through all his dangers and diffi- 
culties. To reward his important services, and 
to testify the warmth of his affection, he had be- 


1 “The distress of the common people was severe, and was 
aggravated by the follies of magistrates and by the arts of mal- 
contents. A squire who was one of the quorum, would some- 
times think it his duty to administer to his neighbours at this 
trying conjuncture, what seemod to him to be equity; and as 
no two of these rural pretors had oxactly the same notion of 
what was equitable, their edicts added confusion to confusion. 
In one parish poople were, in outrageous violation of the law, 
threatened with the stocks, if they refused to take clipped 
shillings by tale. In the next parish it was dangerous to pay 
such shillings except by weight. The enemies of the govern- 
ment, at the same time, Jaboured indofatigably in thoir vocation. 
They harangued in every place of public resort, from the choco- 
late house in St. James's Street, to the sanded kitchen on the 
village green. In verse and prose they incited the suffering 
multitude to rise up in arins. Of the tracts which they pub- 
lished at this time, the most remarkable was written by a de- 
praved priest, named Grascombe, of whose ferocity and scurrility 
the most respectable Nonjurors had long been ashamed. He 
now did his beat to persuade the rabble to tear in pieces those 
members of parliament who had voted for the restoration of the 
currency. It would be too much to aay that the malignant 
industry of this man and of men like him produced no effect on 
& population which was doubtless severely tried. Thero were 
riote in several parts of the country, but riots which were sup- 
pressed with little difficulty, and, as far as can be discovered, 
without the shedding of a drop of blood. In one place a crowd 
of poor ignorant creatures, excited by some knavish agitator, 
besieged the house of a Whig member of parliament, and clamor- 
ously insisted on having their short money changed. The 
gentleman consented, and desired to know how much they had 
brought. After some delay, they were able to produce a single 
clipped half-crown. Such tumults as this were at a distance 
exaggerated into rebellions and massacres. At Paris it was 
gravely asserted in print that, in an English town which was 
not named, a soldier and a butcher had qnarrelled about a 
Hiece of money, that the soldier had killed the butcher, that a 
great fight had followed, and that fifty dead bodies were left on 
the ground, The truth was, that the behaviour of the great 
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stowed upon Lord Portland four very extensive 
manors in Denbighshire, never having money to 
spend in this way. The donation excited a ter- 
rible clamour: it was pretended that the king 
intended to make this Dutchman Prince of Wales 
—to give him all that the crown could give in 
the principality; and the gentlemen of Denbigh- 
shire, with true Welsh heat, petitioned the House 
of Commons against these grants. To the fiery 
petition William coolly replied, “I have a kind- 
ness for my Lord Portland, which he has deserved 
of me by long and faithful services; but I had 
not imagined the House of Commons could have 
been concerned: I will therefore recall the grant, 
and find some other way of showing my favour 
to him.” And he forthwith made a fresh grant 
to the Earl of Portland of the manors of Gran- 
tham, Druchlow, Pevensey, East Greenwich, &c., 
in the several counties of Lincoln, Cheshire, Sus- 
sex, Kent, together with the honour of Penrith, 
in the county of Cumberland, and other manors 
in Norfolk, York, and the duchy of Lancaster. 
As these ancient crown-lands were far apart, it 
could not be pretended that the king was creat- 
ing a principality for his favourite; but the Eng- 
lish murmured at the largeness of the grants, 
and probably the more because Bentinck was not 
only a foreigner, but a man of cold retiring 
habits, like his master. 


“body of the people was beyond all praise. Tho judges, when, in 
September, they returned from their circuits, reported that the 
temper of the nation was excellent. There was a patience, a 
reasonableness, a good faith, which nobody had anticipated. 
Everybody felt that nothing but mutual help and mutual for- 
bearance could prevent the dissolution of society. A hard 
creditor who stornly demanded payment to the day in milled 
money, was pointed at in the streets, and was beset by his own 
creditors with demands which svon brought him to reason. 
Much uneasiness had been felt about the troops, It was scarcely 
possible to pay them regularly—if they were not paid regularly, 
it might well be apprehended that they would supply their wants 
by rapine; and such rapine it-was certain that the nation, 
altogether unaccustomed to military exaction and oppression, 
would not tamely endure. But, strange to say, there was 
through this trying year, a better understanding than had ever 
been known between the soldiers and the reat of the community, 
The gentry, the farmers, the shopkeepers, supplied the red-coats 
with necessaries in a manner so friendly and liberal, that there 
was no brawling and no marauding. Severely as these diffi- 
culties have been felt, LL’ Hormitage writes, ‘they have produced 
one happy effect—they have shown how good the spirit of the 
country is. No person, however favourable his opinion of the 
English may have been, could havo expected that a time of such 
suffering would have been a time of such tranquillity. Men who 
loved to trace, in the strangely complicated maze of human 
affairs, the marks of more thun human wisdom, were of opinion 
that but for the interference of a gracious Providence, the plan 
so elaborately devised by great statesmen and great philosophers, 
would have failed completely and ignominiously.’ "—Macaulay, 
vol. iv. p. 705. 

2“ A severe bill was brought in for voiding all the elections 
of parliament men, where the elected had been at any expense 
in meat, drink, or money to procure votes: it was very strictly 
penned, but time must show whether any evasiona can be found 
out to avoid it: certainly, if it has the desired effect, it would 
prove one of the best laws that ever was made in England, for 
abuses in elections were grown to most intolerable excesses, 
which threatened even the ruin of the nation.” — Burnet. 
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The House of Lords took up the popular out- 
cry against the trading charters granted to the 
Scots, and represented that the whole trade of 
the larger and richer kingdom of England must 
be destroyed by them. They invited the com- 
mons to a conference, and both houses agreed in 
@ joint address to the throne, in which they re- 
presented that an act of parliament, which had 
lately received his majesty’s assent in his king- 
dom of Scotland, for creating a company trading 
to Africa and the Indies, was like to bring many 
great prejudices and mischiefs to all his English 
subjects that were concerned in the wealth or 
trade of this nation; that the said act exempted 
the Scots from restraints, customs, taxes, &c.; 
that by reason of these great advantages, and the 
duties and difficulties that lay upon their trade 
in England, a great part of the stock and shipping 
of this nation would be carried to Scotland, and 
so Scotland would be made a free port for all the 
East Indian commodities; that, moreover, the 
said commodities would be brought by the Scotch 
into England by stealth, both by land and sea, to 
the vast prejudice of English trade and naviga- 
tion, and to the great detriment of his majesty 
in his customs. Loud complaints were made of 
the Scotch settling themselves in plantations in 
America, to the great detriment of English com- 
merce in tobacco, sugar, cotton, wool, masts, &c. To 
this address the king replied, “That he had been 
ill served in Scotland, but that he hoped some 
remedies might be found to prevent the incon- 
veniences which might arise from the Scottish act.” 

But the commons did not give 

eco over the clamour. Being quick- 
ened by a petition from the English East India 
Company, they, on the 26th of January, came to 
the resolution that the directors of the company 
of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies, 
&c., and, under colour of a Scotch act of par- 
liament, styling themselves a company, and act- 
ing as such, and raising monies in this kingdom 
for carrying on the said company, were guilty of 
a high crime and misdemeanour; and that the 
said directors, whose names were inserted, should 
be impeached of the said high crimes and mis- 
demeanours. The spirit of jealousy and monopoly 
was bitter and boundless; but at the same time 
the framers of the Scottish act, in tenderness to 
their own countrymen, had inserted clauses and 
conditions which, though thought necessary for 
the infant foreign trade of a poor country, gave 
the Scots invidious advantages over the estab- 
lished companies in England, and had thus ex- 
ceeded the intentions of William, who had given 
the royal assent in a hurry in his camp in Flan- 
ders, and in the midst of the cares and turmoils of 
war, William dismissed the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, his lord high-commissioner, and the two 
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secretaries of state for Scotland, and made great 
changes in the ministry of that kingdom. All 
this, with the assurances of his English ministers 
that he had been duped, and that the Scots should 
not be allowed to benefit by the deception, quieted 
the powerful East India Company, and gave 
general satisfaction to the English, who had not 
yet forgotten their old national animosity. “But,” 
says Burnet, “when it was understood in Scotland 
that the king had disowned that act, from which 
it was expected that great riches should flow 
into that kingdom, it is not easy to conceive how 
great and how general an indignation was spread 
over the whole kingdom. The Jacobites saw 
what a game it was like to prove in their hands: 
they played it with great skill, and to the ad- 
vantage of their cause, in a course of many years.” 
At this moment, however, William was in greater 
danger from the Jacobites in England, who, en- 
couraged by the presence of another French army 
of invasion collected on the opposite coasts, were 
getting ready to rise, while a desperate band 
among them, sanctioned by the devout and peni- 
tent outcast King James, were planning how 
they could best assassinate William. Notwith- 
standing his pilgrimages, his visitation to the 
monks of La Trappe, and his flagellations and 
fastings, James had never ceased to struggle for 
his earthly crowns; and his petty court at St. 
Germain had been the scene of constant plots 
and intrigues, including some of the darkest dye. 
Perceiving that his former declarations did not 
go far enough to satisfy the malcontent Whigs, 
or remove all the jealousies of Popery entertained 
by the ultra-loyal high-church party, James re- 
solved to promise everything, with the mental 
reservation of a fixed intention to break all such 
of these promises as were too much for the ten- 
derness of his conscience. According to his me- 
moirs, he was sensible he should be blamed by 
several of his friends for making such promises 
and submitting to such “hard terms;” but, “rea- 
sonably speaking,” there was nothing else for 
him to do, and no other hope of regaining his 
kingdoms than by gratifying his English parti- 
zans. To satisfy his own conscience he applied 
to learned doctors of the Romish church, to 
bishops, to archbishops, to the pope himself, and 
wherever they were not disposed to chime in with 
his wishes he attempted to deceive and cajole 
them. He was scarcely more sincere with the 
Roman church than with the English partizans. 
The exiled king importuned Louis to take ad- 
vantage of the consternation occasioned by Wil- 
liam’s defeat at Vanden and the disasters of the 
Smyrna fleet, and forthwith invade England. He 
represented as confidently as ever that a large 
part of the nation would join the invading force, 
and conduct him back in triumph to Whitehall. 
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But Louis was not in condition to attempt any- | prove of it,” saya Barclay, “if it could be carried 
thing of the sort, and James was still obliged to | on with that: secrecy and conduct as a thing of 
trust to his intrigues with the furious Jacobites | that consequence ought to be; upon which I im- 
and the discontented Whigs, who could scarcely | mediately asked them if it was possible to find so 
have co-operated for a week if the course of | many good men as would be requisite, and would 
events had brought them into the field. In the | undertake a brave action without asking of ques- 
course of the following year (1694) two emissa- | tions.” They assured him that they knew several, 
ries from the court of St. Germain— Crosby | of theirown mind. “Therefore,” adds Barclay, 
Sine om, | ‘presuming upon the com- 
ee ee et ea ee mission I held from his 
Lene wes EL as : majesty to make war upon 
the Prince of Orange and all 
his adherents, I thought my- 
self sufficiently authorized 
to engage with them to at- 
tack that prince when his 
Be ce. ; guards were about him.” 
bitin ee i barclay says that for some 
et 
acne me ed ; time he would not con- 
Drm §=§=  dcdescend to visit one Porter; 
ae c= not that he mistruated his 
loyalty, but because he 
heard “he was much given 
to drink, and open-minded.” 
oe | a But the other conspirators 
Pavace or St. Gerwain.—From a print by Rigaudin. told him that their lives were 
as dear to them as he could 
and Parker—were discovered and committed to | esteem his own; that if Porter had been a drunk- 
prison, but Crosby was soon liberated upon bail, | ard and a blab they would not have trusted him; , 
and Parker contrived to escape out of the Tower. | and at last Barclay went with Major Holmes to 
To counteract the Jacobite agents and spies, the | Porter's lodgings, where they found him confined 
court employed others; and, apparently, some of | to his bed. ‘‘ By this time,” says Barclay, “Cap- 
these scoundrels took pay from both sides. In | tain Knightley had heard of me and was very de- 
the course of the present winter (1695-6) Louis, | sirous to speak with me, so I made an appointment 
for his own interest, had gone again into James's | with him and Captain Hungate. At our meeting 
plan of invasion, and had collected a considerable ; Captain Knightley told me he and some others 


= 
fl TET ert 





fleet and army on the coast; and James had sent | had a design of making a party to fall upon the 
over Sir George Barclay and his natural son, the | Prince of Orange, and that he and Durance, a 
Duke of Berwick, to promote an insurrection, | good partizun, had viewed the ground several 
without which, or the assurance of one to favour | times, and found it for their purpose, and desired 
‘them on their landing, the French were loath to | me to see Durance, which I did, to try what I 
embark. Barclay and Berwick both got secretly | could learn from him, and then went to see the 
into London. This Barclay, according to hisown | ground, when I was conducted to a hunting- 
account, as given in the Life of James, found | house kept by one Mr. Latten, and where the 
that there waa no great hope of an insurrection | prince used to go often a-hunting. There it was 
in England; but that there was “a design on foot | they proposed to me to lay an ambuscade, but I 
to form a party to fall upon the Prince of Orange.” | could not agree to their design.” This deliberate 
This design, he says, was first communicated to | assassin Barclay goes on to say that, being several 
him by Mr. Charnock, who at their first meeting | times told “from good hands” that one Captain 
“complained to him that he and some others | Fisher, that lived in King Street, Westminster, 
had a design on foot, which would have undoubt- | had made several great proposals, he went to him 
edly facilitated the king’s return, but that his | in disguise, when the captain proposed to attack 
majesty would never permit them to put it in exe- | the Prince of Orange between the two gates as 
cution.” A few days after, Charnock made him | he passed from Hyde Park to St. James’s—he 
acquainted with Sir William Perkins, who was | (Fisher) undertaking to kill one of the coach- 
concerned with him in all their projects, and who | horses with his own hand. Barclay set the cap- 
then opened the design more fully, assuring | tain down for a fool, engaging him, however, to 
Barclay that they wanted nothing fo: perfecting ; give him notice when William went a-hunting. 
it but his majesty’s leave. “I did much ap-| Captain Fisher sent him word accordingly, and 
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also informed him that a person lurking about 
Kensington Palace, whom Barclay supposed to 
be Durance, had been taken notice of by the ser- 
vants; “for,” says Barclay, “I had him and 
auother placed to give me notice of what they 
could learn at that court; as, immediately after 
- my arrival in London, [ made it my business to 
know that prince's days of council and recreation, 
and how many guards he had when he went 


abroad; but after we were in readiness, I could | 
|“ presently word was brought that the prince 


never learn he was anywhere abroad at night or 
a-hunting.” He assures us that, having once en- 
gaged in this affair, he was resolved to try every 
way to go through with it; that he was disap- 
pointed of any opportunity of meeting William in 
a fit place ; that he went to Kensington itself with 
Major Holmes, and every where else about London 
where that prince used to go, both to know the 
ground and what plan would be best. At last he 
fixed upon Turnham Green as best suited for the 
purpose, and therefore that place was agreed 
upon by the rest of the conspirators. Then Sir 
William Perkins undertook to provide five men, 
well mounted and armed, but zot to be there 


gaged each for the like number of men, aud to 
be there themselves. Barclay was to add five | 
men to these fifteen, and he gave money to Major | 
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but, after lying close and still in the interval, 
Barclay, Porter, and Goodman, concluding that 
their design was not discovered, had another 
meeting on the 19th, and then, learning that 
William was going to hunt at the place calcu- 
lated upon, which was in Richmond Park, on the 
next Saturday, the 22d of February, they resolved 
to do the business on thatday. When Saturday 
came, William was watched to his coach, and 
again “the gentlemen” were in readiness, but 


was come back to Kensington in great haste, his 
horses being in a top sweat.” There was also a 
muttering among the people about the detection 
of a horrible plot; and then Barclay made the 
best of his way back to France, leaving his bro- 
ther conspirators to shift for themselves.” The 
Duke of Berwick had returned thither some time 
before with ample assurance of there being no 


‘hope of any popular rising for his father; but 


James had been very careful to conceal this in- 
formation from the French monarch, who was 
still unwilling to risk the expedition without the 


‘ sure prospect of its being joined by the English 
himself ; and Mr. Porter and Mr. Charnock en- | 


people. The miserable exile was then on his 
road to Calais, where he expected to embark 
' with the French troops. In the mild showing of 
' his biographer, “he durst not disabuse his most 


Holmes and Mr. Charnock to buy him twenty | Christian majesty, for fear his ministers, who 


horses and furniture, which they did in a few 
days. To prevent suspicion, these horses were 
kept in different stables; and places of meeting 
were appointed for the day of action at different 
inns about Turnham Green and Brentford.' 
After one or two disappointments, at which the 
heart of Charnock misgave him, and he talked of 
going into the country, Barclay received certain 
word on Saturday, the 15th of February, that 
William was getting into his coach, and that it 
was believed he was going to that hunting-house 
where Mr. Latten was keeper, which was over 
against Brentford on the other side the river 
Thames, The plan of the assassins, who were 
now increased to thirty-five men, was to surprise 
William on his return, at a hollow part of the 
road between Brentford and Turnham Green, 
one division of them being placed behind some 
bushes and brushwood at the western end of the 
green. Eight were to have “taken care of the 
prince, and the rest to have dealt with the guard” 
—who, however, according to their calculation, 
would scarcely have got across the river when 
William fell into the ambuscade. Wheat the 
murderers, or, as Barclay calls them, “the gentle- 
men,” were all ready to go to the posts assigned 
to them, word was brought that William had 
changed his mind and would not hunt that day. 


There was a fear that their design was suspected; 


emma -e 


1 Lye of James—Sir G. Barclay's own relation. 


were ever averse from these expeditions, should 
quash all, without so much as a tria).” There- 
fore he wrote a delusive letter to Louis, and con- 
tinued his journey to Calais—“ still hoping some- 
thing might happen on which he could raise a 
request to let the troops embark first.” But he 
had no sooner reached the French port than he 
learned the discovery of Barclay’s plot; and then, 
overwhelmed with confusion and disgrace, he 
skulked back to St. Germain.’ 
The day after the flight of Barclay was a Sun- 
day; but on Monday, the 24th of February, 
William declared in parliament that a plot had 
been discovered to assassinate him, and thata 
design of invasion from France was on foot. 
He told them that some of the conspirators 
against his person were already in custody, and 
that measures were taken for apprehending as 
many of the rest as was possible. It appeared 
that Captain Fisher, an accomplice—he who lived 
in King Street, Westminster, and who had pro- 
posed to murder William between the park gates 
—had, on the 10th or 11th of February, disclosed 





? Life of James—Sir G. Barolay’s own rolation. 

4 According to the Life, this discovery ‘ put the kingdom into 
such a ferment, that thero was no thinking of the Jacobites 
venturing to rise, much less of the king's landing, though the 
French had been willing; but, besides their averseness to bazard 
their troops, it was said afterwards, that the whole design on the 
French side was only a feint to amuse the English while they made 
a junction of thetr fleets.” 
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the plot to Lord Portland, but without naming 
any of the conspirators. The king, it is said, 
disbelieved or disregarded this confession. But, 
on the evening of the 14th, one Pendergrast 
accosted Lord Portland at Whitehall, telling him 
that if the king went to hunt on the morrow he 
would assuredly be murdered. In the meantime 
a third accomplice, named De la Rue, waited 
upon Secretary Trumball, and gave some infor- 
mation about the plot, revealing the names of 
several of the conspirators, as Sir George Bar- 
clay, Sir William Perkins, Charnock, Parker, 
and Porter. Upon hearing of this new evidence, 
Fisher and Pendergrast made up their minds to 
fuller revelations. William was persuaded by 
Lord Pertland to examine personally, but sepa- 
rately, Pendergrast and De le Rue; and then 
these witnesses gave up the names of all those 
who had conspired against the king’s life. The 
secret was kept, and both Pendergrast and De la 
Rue attended the meeting of the conspirators on 
the morning of the 22d, when William took 
coach for Richmond, and they thought their blow 
was sure. But, after the news of the king’s sud- 
den return to Kensington, the company talked 
_ of treachery, drank confusion to the Prince of 
Orange, separated in consternation, and Pender- 
grast and De la Rue returned to court to relate 
what had passed at that meeting. But the in- 
fatuated cut-throats still fancied that they were 
unknown; and they were nearly all arrested that 
night in their beds. 

On the 24th a proclamation was issued for the 
apprehension of the rest, offering £1000. reward 
to any one that should discover and seize them, 
and £1000, with a free pardon, to any accom- 
plice that should deliver himself up and reveal 
what he knew. The names inserted in this 
proclamation were:—the Duke of Berwick, Sir 
George Barclay, Major Lowick, Captain Porter, 
Captain Stowe, Captain Walbank, Captain Court- 
ney, Lieutenant Sherburne, Price Blair, Denant, 
Chambers, Boise, George Higgins and his two 
brothers, Davis, Cardell, Goodman, Cranburn, 
Keys, Pendergrast, Burley, Trevor, Sir George 
Maxwell, Durance, Knightley, Holmes, Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins, and Rookwood—this last a nume 
which occurs in almost every English conspiracy 
from the time of the Gunpowder Plot downward. 
As soon as this proclamation was out, Mr. George 
Harris, who had been sent from France to obey 
the orders of Barclay, delivered himself up to 
Sir William Trumball, the secretary of state, and 
divulged all that he knew; and, led by the same 
hopes of saving their lives and getting high re- 
wards, several more conspirators followed his ex- 
ample. Among these king’s evidences was Por- 
ter, who had been suspected by Barclay as being 
“much given to drink and open-minded,” but 
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who is described by others as having been one of 
the most brutal and most forward of the whole 
gang. Porter, who had been lying at Epsom, came 
in on the 2d of March, and deposed that he knew 
Barclay well, and had heard him say he came 
over to put in execution a design upon the king’s 
person; that Charnock had told him that the said 
Barclay had £800 given him by a servant of King 
James, for providing men and horses for the 
design; that he had heard Barclay complain of 
the smallness of this sum; that Barclay had 
bought horses, &c.; that Charnock told him 
Barclay held a commission from King James; 
that Sir William Perkins had read the commis- 
sion, which was all in King James’s hand-writing, 
and which ran, “for raising and levying war 
upon the person of the king;” that he had heard 
Barclay say that twenty or twenty-two persons 
were come from France, who had been officers, 
and were to be concerned in the design; that 
several consultations had been held as to the 
manner of assassinating King William; that these 
consultations were held at his (Porter's) lodgings 
in Norfolk Street; others at the Globe Tavern, 
in Hatton Garden; at the Sun Tavern, in the 
Strand; and at the Nag’s Head, in James's Street, 
Covent Garden; that two ways had been proposed 
for assassinating the king; that some days before 
Saturday, the 15th, he, the deponent, with two 
others, had surveyed the ground at Turnham 
Green, Brentford, Richmond, and the ferry by 
which the king had to cross the river; that two 
of the party were constantly placed at Kensing- 
ton to watch the king’s movements; that the 
persons employed in the design were to be di- 
vided into three parties, two of which were to 
attack the guards with their swords only, and the 
third the king’s coach; that Rookwood was to 
command one of the two first parties, the depo- 
nent the other, and Barclay the third, which was 
to cut off his majesty and all that were with him 
in the coach; that it was an expression current 
among them that the assaulting the king in this 
manner was fair war, and no more than attack- 
ing him at his winter-quarters, or killing him 
as he was passing from one town to ‘another in 
Flanders. 

After other particulars, which agree very closely 
with the account given by Sir George Barclay 
himself, Porter continued to depose that the day 
before he went to survey the ground he dinéd 
with Barclay, Perkins, Friend, Holmes, and Fer- 
guson [the last the same Presbyterian preacher 
who had written the manifestoes of Monmouth, 
and had been a principal driver in that wretched 
attempt at a revolution, but who had since be- 
come a Jacobite, and had taken an oath to be 
concerned in every conspiracy that should be got 
up in his time]; that after dinner other persons 
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came in, when they discoursed privately with one 
another of the assassination, and more publicly of 
the preparations for invasion then making along 
the sea-coast of France; that the persons who 
talked of the private design were Barclay, Per- 
kins, aud himself; and that Sir John Friend (a 
rich London brewer and a flaming Jacobite, but 
who was not prepared to be an assassin), observ- 
ing their frequent whispers, said, that he deserved 
to be fairly dealt with—that he was as ready to 
serve King James as any man, but that he found 
there was something behind the curtain which 
was concealed from him; that it was then and | 
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duction to King James’s happy restoration; but 
that Sir John Friend, when he heard of the as- 
sassination plan, was sorry for it, because he 
was afraid it would ruin King James’s affairs 
and all his friends. Harris, who had served 
James in Ireland as an ensign of foot, and since 
in France as one of his guards, inculpated that 
unhappy sovereign far more directly than any of 
the rest; for he deposed that, about the 14th of 
the preceding January, King James sent for him, 
and one Hare, his comrade, into the queen’s bed- 
chamber, and told him “ he had now an oppor- 
tunity of doing something for him ;”—that he 


there that Sir George Barclay first informed the | should send him to England, where he was to 
deponent (Porter) in a whisper that the king’s | follow Barclay’s orders, and trust to his majesty 
son, the Duke of Berwick, had been here, addjng | for being taken care of afterwards; that his ma- 
that he could not have told him of this if the | jesty then ordered money for their journey, and 
duke had not been gone again. And Porter ; told them they would find Colonel Barclay every 
further deposed that Perkins had assured him ; Monday and Thursday evening between six and 
that Mr. Lewis, gentleman of the horse to Lord ; seven o'clock in the open square of Covent Gar- 
Feversham, would furnish three horses if wanted; | den, he being to be known by a white handker- 
that Perkins had a commission from King James | chief hanging out of his coat pocket; that Colonel 
for a regiment of horse; and that the said Per-| Parker, who was present all this while, went 
kins and Charnock had told him that Sir John | with him by King James's orders to the secre- 
Friend had a like commission, and that Friend | tary, who gave them ten louis d’or a-piece, say- 
had owned this himself, and declared he would | ing, that money would be enough to carry them 


be in readiness; that Charnock had told him that 
£300 had been paid for Colonel Parker's escape 
out of the Tower on the former occasion when he 
was in trouble with Crosby, and that Friend had 
advanced £100 of that money ; that Mr. Tempest, 
of Durham, had a commission from King James 
to raise a regiment of horse, and had every- 
thing in readiness; that he (the deponent) was 
to have the first troop in King James’s own 
regiment, of which Parker was to be colonel.’ 
Bertram, Blair, Harris, Hunt, and one or two 
other mere mercenaries who had been tempted by ; 
the hope of gain and plunder, made similar reve- 

lations. Bertram said that he had been engaged 

for a particular service by getting a guinea in 

hand; that he knew it was on account of the /ittle 

man—one of the nick-names given to William | 
-—and that he understood he was to be killed. 
Blair avowed that he had been retained in the 
secret servive of King James by Father Harrison, 
one of the managers in England ever since the | 
La Hogue affair, and-had been asked by Father 

Harrison, about the begiuning of February last, 

whether he knew any soldiers or men of courage 

who would do something that might be an intro- ’ 











'In a subsequent examination, Porter accused the Earl of | 
Aylesbury, Lord Montgomery, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Powis, and Sir John Fenwick. He declared that they, with other 
individuals who met at » tavern in the city, agreed to send over 
Charnock to King James, to desire him to borrow 8000 foot and 
2000 horse from the French king, who would not refuse such an 
army, particularly when it was made known that few forces 
were left in England, that many people were dissatisfied, and 
that everything promised success. 
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over, and that, if they were wind-bound, the 
president, Josse, would provide for their sub- 
sistence at Calais. And Harris further deposed 
that the said president did provide them with 
everything while they remained at Calais, and 
on their departure procured them a passage on 


| board a chaloupe, commanded by one Gill, who 


had been in the habit of going backward and 
forward for intelligence. Hunt, who had a con- 
venient house on the solitary flats of Romney 
Marsh, confessed that many persons going and 
coming between London and St. Germain had 
been entertained and concealed by hin, and that 
the Duke of Berwick had been at his house very 
recently. Goodman inculpated Sir John Fen- 
wick, Lord Montgomery, Lord Aylesbury, Colonel 
Fountain, and other persons of rank, but he did 
not accuse them of intending more than to seize 
William, and to carry him off to France—an 
attempt, however, which, if made, must have 
ended on the spot in murder, 

The first of the conspirators put on their trial 
at the Old Bailey, on the 11th of March, before 
the learned and upright Lord Chief-justice Holt, 
were—Charnock, who had been a fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, and afterwards a captain in King 
James's Trish army; King, who had been a cap- 
tain in the same service; and Keys, a trumpeter, 
who had been the servant of Captain Porter. 
They were all found guilty of high treason, and 
were executed at Tyburn on the 18th. Charnock 
left a paper to justify the lawfulness of their 
design against the usurper; and they all died 
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avowing the plot, but exculpating King James 
of all knowledge of the intended murder. They 
‘were all three Roman Catholics, and having re- 
fused the assistance of any Protestant divine, and 
not being allowed by the laws a priest of their 
own persuasion, Charnock performed the spiritual 
offices for himself -and his fellow-sufferers. He 
most solemnly declared in his last paper that the 
body of English Catholics “had no manner of 
knowledge of this design.” King, who also left 
a paper, declared that he was brought te that 
place of punishment by his crimes, aud particu- 
larly by ¢hat one for which he was about to suffer: 
but he declared that he had never seen any order 
or commission from King James “promoting the 
assassination.” As to the third sufferer, Keys, 
the poor trumpeter and serving-man of Porter, 
he said nothing but his prayers, and a general 
confession that his sins had brought this just 
judgment upon him. Sir John Friend, the great 
brewer, Sir William Perkins, Brigadier Rook- 
wood, Major Lowick, and Captain Cranburn were 
tried, condemned, and executed a few days after. 
Friend died with the declaration that he believed 
the cause he was going to suffer for was the cause 
of God and true religion; that it was altogether 
new and unintelligible to him that the king's 
subjects could depose or dethrone him on any 
account whatsoever; that he knew of no sudden 
invasion of these dominions, and supposed it was 
not expected that he should clear himself of the 
assassination plot, siuce none of the witnesses 
had charged him with it.) “Tam,” said Friend, 
“an unworthy and unprofitable member of the 
Church of England—of that nonjuring church 
which at present suffers so much for a strict ad- 
herence to loyalty, the laws, and Christian prin- 
ciples. For this 1 suffer, and for this I die.” 
Sir William Perkins, who suffered with him, 
said that he had becn falsely sworn against by 
Porter? ‘It is true,” said he, “1 was privy to 
the design upon the prince, but was not to act in 
it, and am fully satisfied that very few or none 
knew of it except those who undertook to do it.” 
They were attended on the scaffold by three non- 
juring clergymen —Shadrach Cook, William 
Snatt, and the celebrated Jeremy Collier—who 
publicly gave them absolution, in the name of 
Christ, and by imposition of hands, for all their 
sins. For this performance Cook and Snatt were 
thrown into Newgate; but Collier, who was ac- 





1 Indeed, more than one of the witnesses had declared that he 
turned with fear and horror from the thought of anurder: but, 
on the other hand, he was sworn to as having been one of the 
most powerful or influential of those of the conspirators that 
ee for the bringing over of the French army of in- 
Vv . 

? Upon his trial Friend had objected that the witnosses, being 
Papista, were not legal witnesses against Protestanta; that a 
consultation to levy war was not treason; and ‘hat the being 
at a treaszonable consult was but a misprision of treason. 

Vou. III, 
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customed to a hide-and-seek life, got out of the 
way, and, as was usual with him, published a 
book upon the subject, justifying what he had 
done.’ 

All the victims at Tyburn denied more or less 
explicitly that James was privy to the assassina- 
tion part of the plot; but the nation and the 
greater part of Europe refused belief to their 
dying assertions. James himeelf, though he had 
been silent as to the accusations put forth on the 
detection of Grandval’s plot, took great pains to 
prove his innocence on the present occasion. He 
told Erizzo, the Venetian ambassador at Paris, 
that the winds had disconcerted his measures to 
land in England, and betrayed his best hopes; but 
that he ought and did from his heart acquiesce 
in the Divine will. “As to any attempt upon the 
person of the Prince of Orange,” said he, ‘I am 
wholly ignorant ; and, though to face an enemy 
at the head of his troops, in my opinion, can 
never be reputed an assassination, I do swear I 
know nothing of it.”* Taking these words to be 
fairly reported, they go rather against his case, 
for lie seems to hold to the notion entertained by 
some of the assassins themselves—that, because 
William might have a few guards with him, the 
falling upon him would be warfare, and not mur- 
der. His own son, the Duke of Berwick, con- 
fesses “that he was, during his residence in 
London, informed by Sir George Barclay of a 
conspiracy which was carryiug on against the 
person of the Prince of Orange;” and he saya 
that he hastened his return to France that he 
might not be confounded with the conspirators, 
whose designs appeared to him—not dishonour- 
able, not dastardly, not atrocious; such moral 
thoughts seem never to have entered his head— 
but dificult to execute. Nay, further, this illegi- 
timate scion of royalty, or the writer of the 
memoirs which bear his name, says that he did 
not disapprove of the conspiracy, and thought 
himself bound in honour not to dissuade Sir 
George Barclay from it; that, on communicating 
the project to Louis XTV. at Marli, that monarch 
gave orders that all things should be in readiness, 
and that the army of invasion should sail the in- 
stant the success of the conspiracy was known. 
But the Duke of Berwick saw James at Clermont 
at least two days before he saw Louis at Marli, 
and most assuredly he must have related the par- 
ticulars of Barclay’s enterprise to his father, who 
did not thereupon waver, or return, or despatch 
messengers into England. On the contrary, he 
went on, and lay at Calais till news reached him 
(carried probably by Barclay himself) that the 
conspiracy had been detected, and most of the 
assassins seized. By the parliament of England, 


and by the vast majority of the people, the miser- 


3 State Trials; Coke; Ralph; Burnet. 4 Roger Coke. . 
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able old man was never allowed the benefit of 
a doubt; and the conspiracy did more good to 
William than anything which had yet happened. 
Both houses immediately voted addresses of con- 
gratulation, with assurances that they would ad- 
here to him against all his enemies, and in par- 
ticular against the late King James; and declaring 
that they detested and would revenge so barbar- 
ous and villainous a design upon his enemies and 


their adherents if his majesty should ever come 


to any violent death. They suspended the habeas 
corpus act, and voted the banishment of all 


Papists from London and Westminster. In imi- 


tation of the Protestant association, formed when 
the life of Queen Elizabeth was supposed to be 
in danger from Catholic conspirators, the com- 
mons proposed an association for the defence of 
King William. In the words of the bond, in 
consequence of “a horrid and detestable con- 
spiracy, formed and carried on by Papists and 
other wicked and traitorous persons for assassi- 
nating his majesty’s royal person, in order to 
encourage an invasion from France, &c., we whose 
names are hereunto subscribed do heartily, sin- 
cerely, and solemnly profess, testify, and declare, 
that his present majesty King William is rightful 


and lawful king of these realms.” About 400 
inembers instantly signed this bond; but in the 
House of Lords the Tories still clung to their 
nice but confounding distinction between a king 
de facto and a king de jure; and they resisted 
the proposition of the commons that the signing 
the bond of association should be indispensable 
to all who would pass for good and loyal subjects. 
The lords, however, took up an expedient, and 
the commons were obliged to content themselves 


with this compromise—“That his present majesty 
King William hath a right by law to the crown 
of this realm; and that neither King James, nor 
the pretended Prince of Wales, nor any other 


person, hath any right whatsoever to the same.”! 


And in this shape the bond of association was 
generally signed, and that not merely in parlia- 
ment,’ but throughout the country. According 
to Burnet, the bishops also drew up a form for 


the clergy after the model of that signed by the 
lords with some small variation, which he says 
was so universally signed, that not above 100 
clergymen all over England refused it. As yet, 
however, the signing of the bond was not en- 





’ Burnet says that the Earl of Rochester offered the amend- 
ment, which was thought to answer the ends of the association, 
and at the same time not to revolt those Tories “‘ who said they 
could not come up to the words ‘rightful and lawful." He 
adds that fifteen of the peers refused to sign the bond even with 
this compromine, and that in the commons there were fourscore 
that refused their signatures. Ralph says that it was refused 
by ninety-two of the commoners. 

2 “The association,” says Burnet, “was carried from the 
Houses of Parliament over all England, and was signed by all 
sorts of people, a very few only excepted.” 
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forced by any law. But on the following day 
the commons resolved that whosoever should, by 
word or writing, affirm the association to be ille- 
gal, should be deemed a promoter of the designs 
of King James, and an enemy to the laws and 
liberties of hiscountry. Nearly at the same time 
the commons unanimously resolved that a bill 
should be brought in for the better security of 
King William, having these heads:—1. That such 
as should refuse the oaths to his majesty should 
be subject to the forfeitures and penalties of 
Popish recusants convict. 2. That penalties 
should be inflicted on such as should call in 
question William’s being lawful and rightful 
sovereign, or question the act of settlement. 3. 
That the association should be ratified and con- 
firmed by all good subjects whatsoever. 4. That 
no person refusing to sign the association should 
be capable of any office of profit or trust, civil or 
military. 5. That the same penalties should be 
inflicted upon such as came out of France into 
England as upon those that went thither. Seve- 
ral clauses were afterwards added to the bill, 
which was eventually passed under the title of 
‘An act for the better security of his majesty’s 
royal person and government:” it was enacted, for 
example, that no one that refused the bond could 
be returned to parliament, and that no person 
should be admitted into the service of the Prin- 
cess Anne or her husband that did not sign it. 
The session of parliament was closed on the 27th 
of April, after £5,000,000 had been voted as a 
supply. 

At the critical moment when Barclay was with 
his cut-throats in London, and James with the 
French army of invasion at Calais, it had so hap- 
pened—or probably it had been so arranged by 
intrigues and traitors—that all the shipping in 
the Downs consisted of one first-rate, two third- 
rates, eight fourth and fifth rates, one fire-ship, 
and a brig; while all the rest of the ships of war 
that were in pay lay far asunder in different 
ports, poorly manned and provided.* But the 
French force did not move, and by the beginning 
of March, Admiral Russell, who was again fully 
trusted, had collected eighty sail, small and great. 
Hoisting his flag on board the Victory, he sailed 
from the Downs and stood over to Calais, where 
he discovered some 300 or 400 transports drawn 
close upon the shore, while about eighteen French 








* Burchet, Life of William. Just after the detection of the 
plot, Evelyn writea, “‘ But as it pleased God that, Admiral Rooke 
wanting a wind to pursue his voyage to the straits, that squadron, 
With others at Portsmouth and other places, were still in the 
Channel, and were soon brought up to join with the reat of the 
ships which could be got together, so that there is hope this plot 
may be broken. I look on it as a very groat deliverance and pre- 
vention by the providence of God. Though many did formerly 
pity King James's condition, this design of assassination and 
bringing over a French army alienated many of his friends, and 
was like to produce a more perfect establishment of King William." 
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men-of-war were at Dunkirk, close at hand. He! was obliged to keep up a great army, which pre- 


bombarded Calais, left ships to blockade the 
coast, but did not venture upon the experiment 
which had been so succeasfully tried at La Hogue. 
The French people, exposed to fresh miseries and 
insults, cursed James as the cause of them, and 
declared that no enterprise would ever succeed 
under the influence of his evil star. The outcast 
sought consolation among the monks of LaTrappe, 
in fasting and in self-inflicted flagellation. “But,” 
says his biography, “ whilst the king was thusturn- 
ing his whole attention to the gaining a heavenly 
crown, to his great surprise an earthly one was 
offered him; not that which was his due, and 
which, for that reason alone, he desired; but one 
which gave the world a just idea of his merit, 
and how well he deserved to wear that which 
had been so unjustly torn from his head. To- 
wards the end of this summer his most Christian 
majesty sent M. Pompone to the king, to acquaint 
him he had received an account from Abbé Polig- 
nac, who was then ambassador in Poland, that 
the people of that country had some thoughts of 
him in the election they were about to make of 
a new king, and that some particular diets had 
already named him.”' But in truth there was 
no more chance of James's being elective king of 
the Poles, than there was of his becoming heredi- 
tary sultan and caliph of the Turks. The mean- 
ing of the message sent through M. Pompone 
was this:—Louis was already negotiating with 
King William that peace which was concluded a 
few months after, and he wished to turn James's 
thoughts away from England, and also, perhaps, 
to throw one sweet drop irito the cup of his 
affliction. 

William had arrived in Flanders early in 
May, but his campaign this year was far from 
being brilliant. A short time before his arrival 
in the allied camp the Earl of Athlone (Ginckel) 
and Cohorne had attacked and destroyed a vast 
magazine of ammunition and military stores 
which the French had collected at Givet. But 
this was the solitary exploit of the year: Marshal 
Villeroy and the King of England marched and 
counter-marched, and never came to a battle. 
Upon the Rhine operations were equally blood- 
Jess and indecisive. But in Catalonia there had 
been some hard fighting, and M. de Vendome, 
who had succeeded Noailles, fought a pitched 
battle, and gained a dearly purchased victory 
over the Spaniards. On the Danube, where the 
emperor, the nominal head of the confederacy, 


1 Life, from the Stuart Papers, &c. Just about this time our 


old acquaintance Titus Oates, who was alive and flourishing 

upon a pension, ‘‘dedicated,” saya Evelyn, ‘‘a most villainous 

reviling book against King James, which he presumed to present 

to King William, who could not but abher it, speaking so in- 

orden and untruly of his late beloved queen's ern father.” — 
ry. - 


vented his reinforcing the allies in Flanders, the 
Imperialists fought one battle in the month of 
August, and then rested from their fatigues. It 
was at this moment that Russia or Muscovy, 
under the young Czar Peter I., began to enter 
the lists as an European power. The surrender 
of Azof to Russian arms seemed an important 
event, and an indication of coming changes, 
which were then as welcome to the greater part 
of Europe as they have since been unwelcome 
and alarming. The Emperor Leopold was most 
eager for the alliance of the czar against their 
common enemy the sultan, and the whole family 
of European princes and states perceived that a 
hitherto half-barbarousand half-forgotten country 
must have its weight and influence in all future 
great political arrangements. Yet the event 
which was more immediately interesting to Wil- 
lian and the English was the defection of the 
Duke of Savoy, who went to Loretto as if upon 
a pilgrimage, and there in great secrecy, signed 
a separate treaty with France. This clandestine 
proceeding was soon suspected; and in the course 
of the summer the Duke of Savoy pulled off his 
mask, and declared his intention of establishing 
a neutrality in all Italy. His late allies, the em- 
peror, and the Kings of Spain and England, com- 
plained loudly of his desertion, and refused to 
accede to the neutrality, which had, in fact, been 
recommended by the pope, in order to save the 
peninsula from the ravages of a war which only 
went to determine whether French or Austrians 
and Spaniards should have the dominion of that 
beautiful land. Then the Duke of Savoy put 
himself at the head of the French army in Italy 
and of his own troops, invaded the duchy of 
Milan, and invested the fortress of Valencia. 
The court of Spain having no troops to spare, 
and being at the same time threatened by inva- 
sions and insurrections at Naples, her possession 
at the other end of the peninsula was thus forced 
to accede to the neutrality; and thereupon the 
Duke of Savoy retired across his own frontier, 
and Louis XIV. ordered 7e Dewms to be sung at 
Paris for the happy termination of the war in 
Italy—forthe“‘ Grand Monarque,” who had figured 
so long as a conqueror, now took to himself the 
merit of peacemaker. William, at the same 
moment, was compelled to listen to the wishes of 
the Dutch, who had received overtures of peace 
from Louis. These overtures, made under the 
mediation of Sweden, were accepted by the states- 
general; and on the 3d of September their high 
mightinesses came to a solemn resolution that 
the concessions of France afforded a good ground 
for a treaty. The terms were communicated to 
the other members of the confederacy. Some 
of the minor powers would have accepted them, 
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but the emperor, and even the King of Spain, 
weak as he was, rejected them altogether, insist- 
ing that the declarations of France were not suf- 
ficiently explicit—that the treaty of Westphalia 
ought to be renewed in all its parts as the only 
proper basis of a lasting peace. 

William returned to England; and on the 20th 
of October, the day appointed for the meeting of 
parliament, he informed the two houses that 
overtures for peace had been made by the enemy. 
“ But,” said he, “I am sure we shall agree in 
opinion that the only way of treating with France 
is with our swords in our hands.” Both houses 
returned a cordial reply; but the commons were 
warmest.' That able Whig, Montague, chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, stepped forward with a very 
bold scheme. It appeared that £6,000,000 would 
be required for the current expenses of the year; 
and that the floating debt, which they undertook 
to discharge, exceeded £5,000,000. If the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had pursued the old 
routine, he could scarcely have got voted a greater 
supply than £6,000,000; but he boldly proposed 
that the expenses of the year 1697 should be pro- 
vided within the year, by means of a land-tax of 
three shillings in the pound, and a heavy capita- 
tion or poll-tax; that the deficiency of funds, the 
low state of public credit, and the want of ciren- 
lating medium, should be remedied by some new 
imposts, and by continuing some old ones about 
to expire to the year 1706, and by borrowing 
money upon state counters or exchequer tallies, 
bearing interest and being secured upon supplies 
voted in succeeding sessions;--.and the commons 
concurred in all these measures, and adopted the 
last and startling innovation, which continued 
to be acted upon in subsequent times till the 
national debt of England became one of the won- 
ders of the world. At the same time the privi- 


1 “To the opening of the session, not only England, but all 
Europe looked forward with intense anxiety. Public credit had 
been deeply injured by the failure of tho Land Bank. The 
restoration of the currency was not yet half accomplished. The 
scarcity of money was still distressing. Much of the milled 
silver was buried in private repositories as fast as it came from 
the mint. Thoso politicians who were bent on raising the 
denomiuation of the coin, had found too ready audience from a 
population suffering under severe pressure ; and at one time tho 
general voice of the nation seemed to be on their side. Of course 
every person who thought it likely that the standard would bo 
lowered, hoarded as much money az he could hoard; and thus 
the cry for little shillings aggravated the pressure from which 
it had sprung. Both the allies and the enemies of England 
imagined that her resources were spent—that hor spirit was 
broken—that the commons, so often querulous and parsimonious 
even in tranquil and prosperous times, would now positively 
refuse to bear any additional burden, and would, with an im- 
portunity not to be withstood, insist on having peace at any 
prica. 

“ But all these prognostications were confounded by the firm- 
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that promise from me. 
‘have been very glad not to have been trusted 


Oe oes 
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ness and ability of the Whig leaders, and by the steadiness of | 


the Whig majority. On the 20th of October the houses met. 
William addressed to them a specch, remarkable even among all 
the remarkable speeches, in which his own high thoughts and 
purposes were expressed in the dignified and judicious language 
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leges of the infant Bank of England were con- 
siderably extended, and an increase in its capital 
took place. 

Sir John Fenwick, who had been deeply en- 
gaged in the late invasion plot, as in several 
others, and whose name had appeared in the 
proclamation, was seized at New Romney in the 
course of the summer. He was preparing to sail 
for France—at that moment an offence all but 
capital in itself; and he was forthwith committed 
to the Tower. A letter was intercepted which 
he had written to his wife, and in which he had 
said that nothing could save his life except the 
family interest of the Howards, with whom he 
was allied through her, or the securing of a jury. 
This was held, without sufficient attention to the 
strict laws of evidence, as a proof and confession 
of his guilt. When brought before the lords of 
the regency he stoutly denied the charges against 
him, but, at the production of the letter to his 
wife, he changed colour, faltered, and seemed in- 
clined to admit his guilt, with some modifica- 
tions. On the 10th of August, when he had been 
nearly two months in prison, Sir John gave a 
long confession, written in his own hand, to the 
Duke of Devonshire, making that nobleman pass 
his word that it should be communicated to King 
William only.* “And I believe,” says Devon- 
shire, in inclosing the document, “ your majesty, 
when vou read it, will not wonder that he exacted 
I may truly say I should 


with this secret, being very unwilling to believe 
what is there suggested of persons for whom I 
have a great respect, and which, as your majesty 
may please to observe, is for the most part hear- 
say. All that I can say is, that, whether your 
majesty gives no credit at all to that part of this 
paper, or if you do, and, in consideration of the 





of Somers. ‘There was,’ the king said, ‘great reason for congratu- 
lation. Jt was true that the funds voted in tho préceding session 
for the support of the war had failed, and that the recoinage had 
produced great distress. Yet the enemy had obtained no ad- 
vantage abroad—the state had been torn by no convulsion at 
home; the loyalty shown by the army and by the nation under 
severe trials had disappointed all the hopes of those who wished 
evil to England. Overtures tending to peace had been mado. 
What might be the result of those overtures was uncertain ; but 
this was certain, that there could be no safe or honourable peace 
for a nation which was not prepared to wago vigorous war. I 
ain sure we shall all agree in opinion that the only way of treat- 
ing with France is with our swords in our hands.’ 

‘‘The commons returned to thoir chamber; and Foley read 
the speech from the chair. A debate followed, which resounded 
through all Christendom.”—Macaulay, vol. iv. 

2 According to Burnet, Fenwick's notion of making sure of a 


; Jury was, “that somo of the jury should be hired to starve out 


tho rest.” 
3 “Tt appears,” says Burnet, “by his discoverics, that the 


; Jacobites in England were much divided; some were called com- 


pounders, and others non compounders. Tho first sort desired 
securities from King James for the preservation of the liberties 
and religion of England; whereas the second sort were for trusting 
him upon discretion, without asking him any terma—putting all 
in his power, and relying entirely on his honour and generosity.” 
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difference of times, would have no notice. taken 
of it, some of them being in places of the highest 
trust, and in all appearance very firm to your in- 
terest now, I humbly beg leave to assure your 
majesty that, whatever part of this paper you 
would have kept secret shall remain so inviola- 
bly for me.”' Fenwick, in fact, confessed that 
ever since King James’s departure from Ireland 
there was a select number of his friends intrusted 
by him to manage his affairs here, who held a 
constant correspondence with him and hia secre- 
tary of state, and who used all methods possible 
to advance his interests by engaging men in 
place, in the government, fleet, and army, and by 
remitting accounts to France that might encourage 
Louis to attempt his restoration ; that up to the 
winter preceding the business of La Hogue, no 
member of William’s government, except Lord 
Godolphin, was known by him as holding a con- 
stant correspondence with St. Germain; that Lord 
Middleton had been going and coming, and treat- 
ing in London with Shrewsbury and Godolphin 
aud other men in office; that, when James and 
‘the French were at La Hogue, Captain Lloyd, 
a groom of the bedchamber to King James, was 
sent over to his majesty from Lord Marlborough 
and Admiral Russell, with an assurance of their 
interest in the army and fleet if he would only 
grant them his pardon for what was past; that 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, in returning to office 
under King William, had assured James that 
it was only to be more capable of doing him ser- 
vice, &c. But of all these double-dealers none 
was so strongly denounced as Marlborough, whom 
Fenwick described as being entirely depended 
upon by the exiled monarch. There was, how- 
ever, scarcely a word in this confession that could 
be new to William, who weighed well the ad- 
vice of the Duke of Devonshire, and determined 
neither to proceed against Shrewsbury, Marl- 
borough, Russell, and their satellites, nor to in- 
terfere to save the life of Fenwick. In fact, with 
the exception of Marlborough, most of the de- 
nounced traitors enjoyed at the time that portion 
of his confidence and favour which the king was 
wont to bestow on such personages; and, by 
making such a confession in those circumstances, 
Fenwick whetted the axe for his own neck. 
Burnet says, very incorrectly, that Fenwick of- 

fered no evidence except his own word.’ 
A.D. 1697, ‘Sir John Fenwick now thought 
his life safe; but the confession he 


had sent to the king had arrayed against him 


an a 





1 Dalrymple, Appendix. 
2 <<T¢ is now well known that Fenwick’s discoveries went not a 
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an implacable and a most formidable band, whe 
resolved to strike him by attainder in parlia- 
ment. Admiral Russell, one of those upon whom 
his accusations.lay the heaviest, rose in the com- 
mons, and, as he said, by the king’s permission, 
laid the two written confessions of the prisoner 
upon the table. After a reading which excited 
a tempest, in which the guiltiest were the loudest, 
Fenwick was brought before the house; and, as 
he refused to give any further account of the 
matters contained in them, unless upon condition 
of a full pardon, the papers were voted false, 
scandalous, and made only to create jealousies; 
and a bill of attainder was presently brought in. 
This bill, however, encountered at every stage 
great opposition in both houses. The Tories, the 
semi or entire Jacobites, fought for the unhappy 
prisoner, and insisted upon a delicate regard to 
the laws of evidence and the laws of treason, 
which they had over and over disregarded when 
they were in power; and the Whigs strained 
these laws and made up evidence somewhat in 
the fashion of which they had formerly com- 
plained so loudly, and of which some of their 
party had been the victims upon the scaffold. 
At the final division of the commons upon the 
guilt of Fenwick (which was clear enough, though 
it could not be proved except by resorting to a 
blameable and dangerous straining of the rules 
of law), and upon the consequent passing of the 
bill of attainder, the Whig majority was only 
189 to 156. In the lords, after a most vehement 
debate, it was carried only by sixty-eight to sixty- 
one.> The Duke of Devonshire, who had re- 
ceived Fenwick’s confession in the Tower, voted 
against the bill, and Shrewsbury had the delicacy 
to absent himself from the debate—though it is 
possible that his absence might be occasioned by a 
severe fit of sickness which he was then suffering. 
The Lords Godolphin and Bath, two others of 
those whom Fenwick had accused, voted against 
the bill, and appeared earnest for the preserva- 
tion of their accuser; but Marlborough supported 
the bill, and induced the Princess Anne’s hus- 
band to do the same. Archbishop Tennison and 
Bishop Burnet, who would have done well to 
remember the ancient canon of the church which 
prohibited churchmen from sitting on a case of 
blood, both voted with the majority. The royal 
assent was soon given to the bill, for which, 
however, William had not been anxious. Fen- 
wick then made all possible application to the 


king for a reprieve; but the majority who voted 





3 “The lords took a very extraordinary method to force all 
their absent members to come up: they sent messengers for 


step beyond the truth. Their effect, however, was beneficial to | them io bring them up, which seemed to be a great breach on 


the state, as, by displaying a strange want of secrecy in the court 
of St. Germain, Fenwick never having had any direct communica- 


their dignity ; for the privilege of making a proxy was an un- 
doubted right belonging totheir peerage; but those who intended 


tion with those he accused, it caused Godolphin ar.! Marlborough | to throw out the bill resolved to have a full house.”—Burnet, 


to break off their dangerous course of perfidy.” —Hallam. 
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his attainder were eager for his death: the royal 
ear was filled by these men, and Fenwick was be- 
headed upon Tower-hill on the 28th of January. 

On the 16th of April William closed the ses- 
sion, and took leave of his parliament, with ah 
assurance that the administration of affairs would 
be left during his absence on the Continent in 
the hands of such persons as he could depend 
upon. It was strange to see Lord Sunderland 
put forward as one of these trustworthy men: 
that adroit and treble-sided politician was now 
made lord-chamberlain and one of the council of 
regency. Admiral Russell had been gratified 
with the blood of Fenwick, and he now received 
the further gratification of being raised to the 
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‘the same time the lord-keeper was made lord- 


chancellor and a peer, with the title of Lord 
Somers, Baron of Evesham. The summer passed 
over very quietly in England, for the Jacobites 
were now humble and silent; and the Marl- 
boroughs, the Russells, and the rest had had a 
happy. escape from the charges of Fenwick. 
Besides, the hopeless reprobated condition into 
which King James had fallen, and the evident 
symptoms of an earnest desire for peace on the 
part of France, did at last pretty well dissipate 
their doubts and fears of a restoration. And 
when there was nothing to gain by dishonesty 
and double-dealing, and nothing to lose by the 
opposite conduct, these model politicians made 


peerage with the title of Earl of Orford: and at | up their minds to be honest, 
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ie, 'N Flanders the campaign was opened 
| by the Freneh with unexpected 
Vigour; or rather the allies, trusting 
too much to diplomacy, had neglec- 

s=| ted arms. M. Catinat, who had 
on. been allowed, by the cessation of 
hostilities in Italy, to come into Flanders, in- 
vested the town of Aeth before William reached 
the Continent; and when his majesty took the 
field, he found the French besieging army covered 
by another under Villeroy and Boufflers. Aeth 
was captured, but the French were prevented 





j from advancing towards Brussels, which they 


intended either to take or to bombard. The 
allied forces, and the French under Catiuat, 
Villeroy, and Boufflers, then: chose advantage- 
ous camps, and lay inactive all the rest of the 
summer. In Catalonia the French, reinforced, 
under the command of the Duke of Vendome, 
took the important city of Barcelona—an event 
which forced the court of Spain to think of 
peace, and to lower the loftiness of its tone. On 
the Rhine even less was done in the way of 
fighting than in the Low Countries; but on the 
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Danube the army of the emperor, now com- 
manded by Prince Eugene of Savoy, thoroughly 
defeated the Turks, led by the sultan in person, 
at the great battle of Zeuta. His imperial ma- 
jesty instantly despatched a 
courier to the states-general, 
hoping that the news of this 
signal victory might induce 
them to break off those nego- 
tiations with France to which 
he was as averse asever, Po- 
land had become the scene of 
French intrigues, and plans 
had been formed there which 
might have tended greatly 
to strengthen Louis XIV. 
John Sobieski, the brave re- 
liever of Vienna, had died 
the preceding year. The 
candidates for that elective 
and most troublesome crown 
were, a8 usual, very nume- 
rous; and at one moment the 
Abbé Polignac, the French 
ambassador, had, it was 
thought, by lavishing vast 
sums of money among the 
mercenary nobles, secured the election of the 
French Prince of Conti. Of the venal and fac- 
tious nobles that generally made a market and 
a fight of a new election, each faction accused 
the other of corruption and treachery: the 
Polish people, who were mere serfs, looked on 
with stupid indifference, or only felt the curse 
of the system which eventually ruined what 
ought to have been one of the finest nations 
of Europe. The Prince of Conti, after a short 
struggle, returned to Paris, and the Elector 
of Saxony, the accommodating Augustus, who 
changed his religion to qualify himself to be 
King of the Catholic Poles, remained on the 
throne till driven from it by that heroic mad- 
man Charles XII. of Sweden. During the elec- 
tion there was a talk of a James;—but it was 
James Sobieski, son of the deceased king, and 
not James Stuart. At this moment Poland hung 
together only because her neighbours were either 
not strong enough to attack her, or were engaged 
in other extensive wars. 

While the armies of the French and the con- 
federates enjoyed their ease in Flanders, the Earl 
of Portland and Marshal Boufflers were busily 
engaged, at firat in a small cottage in the plain of 
Halle, and subsequently at Brussels, in adjusting 
the terms of a treaty. Preliminaries were soon 
signed; and the King of England, after signifying 
to all the plenipotentiaries assembled at Brussels 
that he had settled his separate conecrns with 
France, retired to his country-house the Loo. 
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Then the treaty was carried on slowly and cau- 
tioualy to a conclusion at Ryswick. The diploma- 
tists of Spain were humble; but not so those of 
the emperor, who prolonged discussion on many 





RyswicK.—From a drawing a PC, Laterat. 


essential points. The chief of the English diplo- 
matists was the Earl of Pembroke, a man of 
eminent virtue and of some learning. The King 
of Sweden, Charles XI., had been accepted as 
mediator, but he died before any great progress 
was made in the treaty. His son, Charles XII., 
a youth of fifteen, was admitted to succeed him 
in the mediation; and the first act of the reign of 
that most warlike of sovereigns was of a most 
peaceful character. 

The helpless court of St. Germain was soon 
made aware of the inevitable result of the nego- 
tiations, which could be no less than the acknow- 
ledgment and recognition of William. After the 
failure of many other efforts, and applications to 
emperor and pope, James pressed hard to have 
his plenipotentiary received at Ryswick; but that 
conference unanimously refused to admit him in 
any way as a party to the negotiations. Then 
the court of ‘St. Germain put forth a manifesto 
professing to give a faithful account of the Re- 
volution of 1689, and of the crying injustice 
James had suffered all along. The Jacobites pre- 
tended great astonishment that so plain a repre- 
sentation should not have altered the decisions 
at Ryswick and the politics of all Europe; and 
complained bitterly that James was totally ne- 
glected and given up by Louis XIV. himself, who 
was so bent upon a peace as to forget his former 
resolution of restoring James by force of arms, 
and to recognize, like the rest of the contracting 
parties in the treaty, the title and right of the 
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usurper William. Pride, however, forbade their | 
admitting that, though kindly and delicately 
treated by the French court, their exiled king had 
been but as a mere card in the hands of Louis, 
who used him according to the turns of the game. 
Recourse was had to a new protest, that most 
useless of all diplomatic papers; and “James, by 
the grace of God, King of England, Scotland,” 
&c., informed all princes, potentates, &c., that he 
disclaimed and denied all proceedings adopted, 
and all articles inserted, in the treaty of Ryswick, 
which had been concluded without his participa- 
tion. The princes of Christendom were once more 
reminded how dangerous the precedent of the Eng- 
lish Revolution might prove to themselves, and that 
his cause was the common cause of all sovereigns. 
They were called upon to assist him in the re- 
covery of his kingdom, and were told to reflect 
“how glorious such a revolution would be, and 
how suitable to the true interests of those who 
are born to govern.” For himself and his lawful 
heirs, James solemnly protested against the usur- 
per—against all treaties of alliance, confederacy, 
or commerce made with England since the usur- 
pation— against all acts whatsoever of the pre- 
tended parliaments of England. What did him 
better service (and it might have done him more 
good than it did if he had consented to remove 
from France, or if Louis had enforced the condi- 
tions in regard to which William was so liberal) 
was the arrangement entered into through the 
tender care of Louis, that he should be allowed, 
or that his queen should be allowed, by England, 
a pension of £50,000 a-year. 

By the treaty of Ryswick, which was signed 
on the 20th of September, England obtained 
better conditions than had been offered in the 
winter of 1695; so that William had not perse- 
vered so much longer in the war for nothing. 
The great principle of the treaty was restitution, 
or a return towards the statu quo ante bellum. 
Spain and Austria had long insisted that the 
treaties of Westphalia and Nimeguen should be 
renewed to the letter ;' and though that was 
found impracticable, those treaties were, in a 
manner, the basis of the present. Louis XIV. 
restored to the empire, to Spain, te Holland, to 
the Duke of Lorraine, and to minor potentates, 
nearly everything that he had taken from them; 
but Strasburg, described by Louis himself as one 
of the principal ramparts of the empire and of 
heresy, was yielded up absolutely by the emperor 


1 Spain had even pretonded to treat in a loftier manner, and 
to renew the articles of the peace of the Pyrenees; but finding 
that such exorbitant pretensions could not be listened to, she 
restricted her claim to the restitution of all that had been con- 
quered from her. 

2 “The treaty of Ryswick was concluded on at least as fair 
terms as almost perpetual ill fortune could warrant us to expect. 
it compelled Louis XIV. to recognize the king's title, and thus 
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and by the empire to France, which was also 
allowed to retain several important fortresses 
along the Flanders frontier. The French diplo- 
matists tried hard to keep Luxembourg, but it was 
restored to Spain. The French people, though 
long weary of the war, and sadly exhausted by it, 
complained bitterly of the submiasiveness of their 
negotiators, not failing to accuse them of treachery 
and corruption. But the plain truth was that the 
‘“‘Grand Monarque” was absolutely in need of a 
truce—he, at least, never intended that the peace 
of Ryswick should be more—and behind the 
Pyrenees he was watching events, and making 
preparations which, he doubted not, would give 
Spain to one member of his family. ‘The treaty 
of Ryswick left as they were the pretensions of 
the house of Bourbon to the Spanish succession, 
arising out of the marriage of Louis XIV. to the 
Infanta Maria Theresa, the daughter of Philip 
IV. Diplomacy had not touched those preten- 
sions, nor provided for the proper and national 
filling of the Spanish throne; and at this moment 
Louis well knew that the child of the old age of 
Philip I1V.--the sickly, imbecile, and childless 
Charles I].—a constant prey to indigestion, sick- 
ness, melancholy, and a consuming and harrow- 
ing superstition, was hastening to the splendid 
tomb which his forefathers had prepared for 
royalty under the palace of the Escurial. During 
eighteen years—or ever since the marriage of 
Charles with the beautiful Louisa of Orleans, the 
niece of Louis—the intrigues of the French had 
been incessant, and now the web seemed com- 
plete. Louis knew that the treaty of Ryswick 
would dissolve the Jeague—that the forces of the 
confederates would be dispersed, and in good 
part disbanded. He knew that the constitutional 
jealousies of the English parliament would pre- 
vent William from maintaining a standing army ; 
while he himself, unchecked and absolute, might 
keep the mass of his own forces together, or in- 
crease and improve them. To collect again the 
armies of the confederacy would be a work of 
time; but the French, united within their own 
frontiers, and quartered on the road to the Pyre- 
nees, would be ready to march and to act at once. 
The result proved that these calculations were 
correct, and that Louis had been moderate at 
Ryswick only to grasp at the whole Spanish 
succession." 

The treaty of Ryswick was, in consequence of 


the brilliant victory obtained by Prince Eugene 


both humbled the court of St. Germain, and put an end, for 
several years, to its intrigues. It extinguished, or rather the 
war itself extinguished, one of the bold hopes of the French 
court, the scheme of procuring the election of the dauphin to 
the empire. It gave at least a breathing time to Europe, as long 
as the feeble lamp of Charles II.’s life should continue to 
glimmer, during which the fate of his vast succession might 


| possibly be regulated without injury to the liberties of Europe. 
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of Savoy, soon followed by a treaty which re- 
stored peace between the Turks and the Aus- 
trians, with terms honourable and advantageous 
to the latter; and thus the seventeenth century, 
after long wars and infinite bloodshed, was left 
to terminate in tranquillity.’ 

William returned to England in the mai of 
November. His entrance into London on the 
16th was triumphant and joyous. The people 
blessed him as the restorer of a happy peace; and 
addresses of congratulation were presented from 
every part of the kingdom upon the honourable 
and reasonable terms that had been acquired by 
the wisdom, fortitude, and perseverance of his 
majesty. The parliament met on the 3d of De- 
cember; and William, doubly justified by the 
state of affairs abroad and by the state of affairs 
at home, where he saw himself still surrounded 
by plotting and factious men, frankly declared to 
the two houses, “that, for the present, England 
would not be safe without a land force.” Had 
there been nothing else to justify this declaration, 
the slowness of the French in evacuating the for- 
tresses and territories which they were bound to 
cede might have seemed enough. But this con- 
sideration, and all others, were lost sight of in the 
national detestation of a standing army; and the 
feeling of the nation gave weight and considera- 
tion to those men in parliament who, some from 
patriotism,-some from timidity, but many more 
from merely factious motives, denounced the king 
and the government as harbouring intentions to 
destroy that liberty and constitution which he 
had preserved from absolute wreck. By almost 
unanimous consent, the Earl of Sunderland was 
accused as the principal promoter of this plan. 
‘The commons, in their address, congratulated his 


majesty on his having, by the late honourable | 


But to those who looked with the king's eyes on the prumpeota 
of the Continent, this pacification could appear nothing else 
than a preliminary armistice of vigilance and preparation. He 
knew that the Spanish dominions, or at Jeast as large a portion 
of them as could bo grasped by a powérful arm, had been for 
more than thirty years the object of Louis XIV. The acquisi- 
tions of that monarch at Aix-la-Chapello and Nimeguen had 
been comparatively trifling, and seem hardly enough to justify 
the dread that Europe felt of his aggressions. But in contenting 
himself for the time with a few strong towns, or a moderate 
district, he constantly kept in view the weakness of the King of 
Spain's constitution.”"—Hallam, Const. Hist. Eng., vol. ii. p. 292. 

The same author appends tu these remarks the following im- 
portant note:—‘‘ The peace of Ryswick was absolutely necessary, 
not only on account of the defection of the Duke of Savoy, and 
the manifest disadvantage with which the allies carried on the 
war, but because public credit in England was almost anni- 
hilated, and it was hardly possible to pay thearmy. The extreme 
distress for money is forcibly displayed in some of the king's 
letters to Lord Shrewsbury (p. 114, dc.) These were, in 1606, 
the very nadir of English prosperity, from which, by the favour 
of Providence and tho buoyant enorgies of the nation, we have, 
though not quite with an uniform motion, culminated to our 
present height (1824).” 

1 “ For several years after the treaty of Ryswick, tho intrigues 
of ambitious and discontented statesmen, and of a misied faction 
- in favour of the oxiled family, grew much colder; the old ago 
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and advantageous peace, completed the glorious 
work of the nation’s deliverance; but as to the 
necessity declared by his majesty of keeping up 
a land force for the present they said not a sylla- 
ble. William was hurt and disconcerted, for every 
day brought alarming news from the Continent, 
with sure indications that Louis XIV., who still 
kept the exiled Stuarts at Versailles, had in no 
sense given up the cause of that family; but he 
said not a word more about the business than 
the commons had done. He sent none of those 
“‘quickening messages” which the princes of the 
house of Stuart had so frequently resorted to, 
and with such fatal effect. He calmly waited the 
deliberations of: parliament. The important ques- 
tion came on in the commons in the course of a 
few days, and loud was the debate. It was 
affirmed, without any nice distinction as to num- 
ber or officering, that a standing army — that 
any standing army—was utterly inconsistent with 
a free government, and absolutely destructive of 
the English constitution. Unprincipled men, who 
would have thrown the country prostrate at the 
feet of the shallowest and most vindictive of 
despots— who would have brought in James by 
means of a French invasion—were enthusiasti- 
cally eloquent upon these points. When the ques- 
tion came to a division in the commons, it was 
carried by a majority of 185 to 148 against the 
court; and the resolution was adopted, that all the 
forces raised since the year 1680 should be forth- 
with disbanded. This determination, however, 
fell far short of the original intention of many, who 
had proposed that the public defence should be 
intrusted solely to the militia; for it allowed of 
8000 regular troops, the number on foot in 1680. 
The king confined his complaints to his friends 
Lord Portland and the Dutch Grand-pensioner 


of James and the infancy of his son being alike incompatible 
with their success. The Jacobites yielded a sort of provisional 
allegiance to the daughter of their king, deeming her, as it were, 
a regent in the heir's minority, and willing to defer the con- 

sideration of his claim till he should be competent to make it, 

or to acquiesce in her continuance upon the throne, if she could 
he induced to secure his reversion. Meanwhile, under the namo 
of Tories and high churchmen, they carried on a more dangerous 
war by gapping the bulwarks of the Revolution settlement. 

The disaffected clergy poured forth sermons and libels, to impugn 
the principles of the Whigs or traduce their characters. Twico 
a year especially, on the 30th of January and the 29th of May, 
they took care that every stroke upon rebellion and usurpation 
should tell against the expulsion of the Stuarts and the Hanover 
succession. They invoighed against the dissenters and the 
toleration. They set up pretences of loyalty towards the queen, 
descanting sometimes on her hereditary right, in order to throw 
a slur on the settlemont. They drew a transparent veil over 
their designs, which might screen them from prosecution, but 
could not impose, nor was meant to impése on the reader. 
Among these the most distinguished was Leslie, author of a 
periodical sheet called the Rehearsal, printed weekly from 1704 
to 1708; and as ho, though a Nonjuror, and unquestionable 
Jacobite, held only tho same language as Sacheverell, and others 
who affocted obedience to the government, we cannot much be 
deccived in assuming that their views were entirely the same.” 
—Hallam, Const. Hist. Bng., vol. ii. p. 870. 
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Heinsius. Sunderland, who was about equally 
odious to both factions, thongh both allowed his 
ability for business, resolved to prevent a public 
affront by retiring voluntarily from the court and 
from business. William earnestly requested him 
to continue still about him; but Sunderland had 
made up his mind, and he went to his pleasant 
retirement at Althorp. He probably thereby 
escaped an impeachment. Before the passing of 
the bill, or immediately after signing the treaty 
of peace, William had ordered the disbanding of 
a large part of the army—a reduction which was 
carried on in conformity with the demands of the 
two houses, in spite of the increasing alarms on 
the Continent, until the land forces actually on 
foot did not exceed 15,000 or 16,000 men. Par- 
liament, however, in this session settled a revenue 
upon the king for life, and carried the amount 
to £700,000, instead of £600,000, as originally 
intended. 

This session of the English parliament was in- 
directly the cause of considerable expense and 
suffering to Ireland. ‘The flame both within 
doors and without, about a standing army,” was 
kept up by constant additions of fuel, not always 
drawn from the recesses of truth and wisdom ; 
and the patriots proclaimed that the reduction 


had not been carried far enough— that there | 


was still in England a force sufficient to put in 
jeopardy the liberties of the people. The course 
to be taken was apparent; a considerable number 
of horse, foot, and dragoons were drafted off to 
Ireland. It was assumed, however, by some in 
the House of Commons, that this was in reality 
giving an unwarrantable benefit to the Irish, who 
would receive the money spent by the soldiery ! 
Towards the close of the session, the commons 
addressed his majesty, demanding that a list 
should be laid before that house of the troops dis- 
banded, and intended to be disbanded, together 
with a list of all the officers who were put, or to 
be put upon half-pay. So jealous were the people 
of any approach to that object of their unvarying 
hatred, a standing army, that they complained 
loudly of the half-pay system, which they repre- 
sented as insuring and keeping together the 
nucleus of an army; for where the officers, the 
most essential part, were kept together, it would 
be easy to raise the private soldiers again in a 
few weeks, or to make new ones in a few months. 
Trenchard, ex-secretary of state to William, who 
wrote the J/istory of Standing Armies, and who 
exerted himself on the patriotic side, was an 
honest and cohscientious man; but the majority 
of those who acted with him in this matter were 
actuated exclusively by factious motives. Some 
boasted that they would break the cold, stern 
heart of the king, by depriving him of all his 
forces except a troop of horse, and by rendering 
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him utterly unable to take any further part in 
continental affairs. On the 5th of July William 
prorogued the parliament, without betraying any 
symptom either of grief or ill humour; but on 
the 7th he dissolved it by proclamation. 

The king had never been and never became 
popular with the Scots. They—we mean the 
vast majority of the Presbyterians—were still 
mindful of the sufferings they had so recently 
endured at the hands of the Episcopal church, 
and therefore dreaded every movement that pro- 
mised its restoration. But the Scots had other 
grounds of complaint, and upon some of these 
they were indisputably entitled to sympathy and 
respect. Proud and high-spirited, and justified 
in their national pride by their long preservation 
of their independence against a far greater and 
richer country, they now saw that in all matters 
of government Scotland was made subordinate 
to England. This, under the circumstances, was 
inevitable, and nothing was left that could make 
the odds even except an entire incorporation and 
union with England. But the word wnion still 
sounded like annihilation in their ears, and their 
hearts still clung to the name and separate in- 
signia of old Scotland. It was thought by some 
that the king might have removed at least a part 
of the unpopularity which attached to him per- 
sonally if he had gone occasionally into Scotland, 
and opened their parliament in person, &c.; but 
William was not fitted to court favour in this 
way; his manners were not captivating; and it 
may be that the remembrances of the dynasty 
of the Stuarts, which he had displaced, blew like 
a cold blast from their old home, Scotland, making 
the country uninviting. However this may be, 
to Scotland he never went. Jess jealous of a 
standing army than were the English, the Scots 
parliament this year readily voted that their pre- 
sent standing forces were necessary to be con- 
tinued. But Paterson, the projecting financier, 
and his schemes, had thrown the whole Scottish 
nation into a ferment. The merchant-adven- 
turers and others who had acted upon the large 
charter of trade and colonization granted by 
William in the year 1694, laid a representation 
of grievances before parliament. They stated 
that they had been willing and eager that their 
neighbours in England should share with them 
in the advantages of this trade and colonization ; 
that the English had notonly readily embraced the 
offer, but in nine days had subscribed £300,000 
sterling, as the one-half of the capital stock pro- 
posed, and actually paid in the first fourth part 
thereof ; that the English parliament, taking um- 
brage at these proceedings, had not only jointly 
addressed his majesty, but the House of Commons 
had also appointed a committee to discredit the 
charter, or to examine what methods had been 
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taken for obtaining the said acts for establishing : were not very successful, and in the beginning 


their company, who were the subscribers there- 
unto, and who were the promoters and advisers 
thereof—with power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; and that, pursuant thereto, the said 
committee had given orders to summon not only 
the English subscribers, but even some persons 
residing then in Scotland. They complained that 
by these and some other measures, their friends 
and co-partners in England had been forced to 
relinquish their enterprise. The representation, 
or remonstrance, then went on to show that most 
of the nobility, gentry, merchants, &c., of Scot- 
land had, upon the faith of the acts and charter, 
contributed to the raising of a more considerable 
joint-stock than any that had ever been raised in 
that kingdom ; that they had also hopes of foreign 
aid and contribution, especially at Hamburg, 
where the merchants had contracted to join at 
least £200,000 sterling with them; when, of a 
sudden, and to their great surprise and loss, the 
English minister there resident had, under pre- 
tence of a special warrant from his majesty, put 
a stop to the whole business, by presenting a 
memorial to the Hamburg senate: that after this 
memorial of the English ministry was presented, 
the Scottish deputies had been advised and pre- 
vailed upon by the Hamburg merchants to open 
books in the said Merchants’ Hall, where for some 
days the Hamburgers signed considerable sums 
pursuant to their previous contract, though under 
condition to be void if they (the Scots) should not 
procure some declaration from King William that 
might render them secure from the threatenings 
and insinuations contained in his minister’s me- 
morial: that, as the reasonable and unquestion- 
able prospects of a powerful assistance from Ham- 
burg and several other places had induced them 
(the Scots) to make a far greater and more ex- 
pensive preparation for colonies and trade than 
they otherwise would have done, so the rendering 
these measures abortive had weakened their stock, 
lessened their credit, retarded their expedition, 
disheartened the shareholders and contributors, 
and thrown a damp upon all projects of foreign 
and domestic trade and improvement in Scotland. 
The remonstrance further stated that their ships 
were already at sea; but they still preserved the 
secret as to their destination; and they called 
upon the Scots parliament to provide for the 
safety of the said ships. The parliament here- 
upon drew up an address to his majesty; but it 
was short and, general, and so cold as to look 
almost like indifference. But long before this ad- 
dress was ready, William was in Holland, busied 
in revolving one of the boldest or least scrupulous 
of his continental schemes. His Scottish minis- 
ters endeavoured to qualify the heats which this 
commercial fever had caused, but their efforts 
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of September they adjourned the parliament to 
the 25th of November. Meanwhile the Scots 
company ships at sea went on their course. 

In the preceding year (1697) Anne’s only sur- 
viving child, the Duke of Gloucester, had attained 
the age of eight years, a period at which it was 
thought imperative to confide to some nobleman 
the charge of his person, and to some bishop or 
learned doctor the care of his education. The 
court intrigues were numerous, and would not be 
intelligible without entering into long and tedious 
details. The Princess Anne put forward the 
husband of her favourite Lady Marlborough ; 
and at last William consented to this arrange- 
ment, because he saw that if he rejected Lord 
Marlborough, he must consign the young prince 
to his maternal uncle, Lord Rochester, the blazing 
head of the high-church party, the stanchest or 
loudest of all Tories. Having once made up his 
mind, the king conferred the office in the most 
gracious manner upon the fortunate and aspiring 
soldier, As if to balance the Toryism of this 
governor—for Marlborough was still a professing 
Tory—the king gave the preceptorship to the 
celebrated Dr. Burnet, the historian, then Bishop 
of Salisbury, and a Whig of the first water. The 
very evening after his appointment Marlborough 
was restored to his military rank and to his place 
in the council; and, striking up a sudden friend- 
ship for the Whig bishop, he continued to divide 
with Burnet the care of the Duke of Gloucester, 
who, like all princes that die young, is repre- 
sented as being of a most promising disposition — 
as another Marcellus. 

Early in the year William had despatched Lord 
Portland on an embassay to Paris, with instruc- 
tions that were known to none except the king 
and his friend and adviser, the Pensionary Hein- 
sius. Portland was attended by the celebrated 
wit and poet, Matthew Prior, as his secretary. 
The embassy made its public entrance into Paris 
on the 27th of February. Portland, with little 
circumlocution, complained of the countenance 
still shown by the court of Versailles to the Duke 
of Berwick and “ other assassins,” who had the 
bad taste to be there at his presentation and after- 
visits. The French court replied that the Duke 
of Berwick had only been engaged in the matter 
of invasion, and that, as for the rest, if they were 
proved to be assassins (that is, to have been ac- 
complices with Barclay, Perkins, and the other 
Turnham Green men), his most Christian majesty 
would withdraw his protection from them. Port- 
land named Sir George Barclay himself, who, 
since his flight from England, had been treated 
with as much consideration as ever by the court 
of St. Germain. Louis, who wanted to keep 
England in a state of uneasiness, declared that 
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nearness of kindred to tht dethroned sovereign, 
compassion, and the point of honour, forbade his 
sending James out of hisdominions. After such 
a declaration, and with the notoriety of the fact 
that the court of St. Germain continued to be 
stocked by men who had proposed or actually 
engaged in plans of assassination, it was hardly 
to be expected that William should send James's 
queen the pension of £50,000 a-year. If the 
English parliament had been less jealous upon 
he subject of the army—if Louis had not at this 
omeut proposed a grand scheme, which for a 
ime misled him, it is pretty certain that William 
‘ould not have stopped at the mere suspension 
ef 2 payment to the exiled family, but would 
have demanded, asa sine gud non, the removal 
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that no statesman could look at it without dread; 
and so unable was William to take a warlike at- 
titude that he almost ran the risk of a civil war 
by leaving sealed orders with his council to keep 
up a paltry land force of 16,000 men. Unable to 
fight, he treated; and his conduct must always 
be regarded with reference to, and in connection 
with, the whole circumstances and condition of 
himself, of England, and of Europe. He well 
knew that Louis had had his eye upon the whole 
Spanish succession for more than thirty years ; 
and that the laws of the French monarchy, and 
the inclination of a powerful faction in Spain, 
would justify and facilitate an immediate seizure, 
whenever Charles II.’s dim lamp of life should 
go out. He declared to his confident Heinsius 


from the neighbourhood of the English shores of | that he did not see a possibility of preventing 


that focus of intrigue and conspiracy. 

The scheme in question was the memorable 
* First Partition Treaty.” It is declared, or art- 
fully implied, by some writers, that this scheme 
originated with William. There is, however, 
abundant evidence to show that it was first de- 
vised by the French court, and by that court 
proposed to Lord Portland.'' The King of Spain 
. was dying, and the French king, foreseeing the 
war of succession, suggested a pre-arrangement. 
Without the knowledge of any English minister, 
or any English subject whatever, William cor- 
responded with Portland on this vital matter, and 


admitted only to a demi-jour sort of light. 


France from putting herself in immediate pogses- 
sion of the monarchy of Spain, in case the king 
should happen to die soon; that he knew the 
little reliance which was to be placed on France 
in this partition treaty, or in any other treaty; 
but that some arrangement must be entered into. 
“And principally,” he said, “ we must labour to 
bring the emperor and Elector of Bavaria® to an 
agreement with respect to the Spanish succes- 
sion, for otherwise it will be impossible for us 
to take measures right.” In the same letter he 
spoke anxiously about the naval equipments of 


| France. Up to this point, and indeed long after, 
lowed the scheme to proceed. Sunderland, that | William looked rather to war than to negotia- 
man of all counsels, was passed over in this; : tion; but the discordant views, the poverty, and 
and even the steady, close, and true Chancellor ‘ indecision of the members of the late confederacy, 
Somers, though not kept totally in the dark, was ‘and the temper of his own English parliament, 


Such | utterly precluded all hope of any successful re- 


close proceedings suit ill with a constitutional | course to arms; and, to diminish the evil, he 
form of goverument. “The exclusion of all those,” } drove on his secret diplomacy. The Count Tal- 
says Mr. Hallam, “whom, whether called privy | lard followed him into Holland ; and in the quiet 


or vabinet counsellors, the nation holds respon- 
sible for its safety, from this great negotiation, 
tended to throw back the whole executive govern- 
ment into the single will of the sovereign, and 
ought to have exasperated the House of Commons 
far more than the actual treaties of partition, 
which may probably have been the safest choice 
in a most perilous condition of Europe.”? But 


that perilous condition of Europe was really such 


1 See Lord Portland's lettors to the king in Hardwicke State 
Papers. 2 Const. Hist. 

5 Both the emperor and the Elector of Bavaria pretended to 
the Spanish succession, their claims, like those of Louis XIV. for 
his son, the dauphin, depending on intermarriages and descont 
from different Infantas of Spain. It is sufficient in this place 
to state that the claim of the Dauphin of France was derived 
through his deceased mother, the Infanta Maria Theresa, who 
was the eldest sister of the reigning King of Spain, Charles II., 
but who had expressly renounced for herself and her posterity 
all right of succession to the Spanish crown on her marriage 
with Louis XIV.; that tho claim of the Electoral Prince of 
Javaria was aleo derived through his deceased mother, the 
Electress Maria Antoniotta, who was the daughter of Charles’s 
second sister, Margaret, likewise deccased, married to the Em- 
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rural retreat of the Loo the fate of Europe was 
debated, and the partition of the vast and in good 
part unamalgamated dominions of Spain was de- 
cided upon—not so much (as far as William was 
concerned) for any self-aggrandisement, as for 
preventing the whole from falling to Louis. 

At last, about the middle of August, Portland, 
by the king’s orders, divulged to Secretary Vernon 
and Chancellor Somers, the conditions of this 





peror Leopold I.; that this cluim was opposed by the clectoral 
prince's grandfather, Leopold, on the ground that Maria An- 
tonietta had renounced her right of succession, as well as her 
aunt Maria Theresa, on her marriage—the fact being that the 
emperor had, indeed, compelled his daughter-in-law to make 
such a renunciation, but that the act had never been confirmed 
either by the king or the cortes of Spain, on which account it 
was generally considered invalid; and, finally, that the Emperor 
Leopold I., assuming that his grandson's pretensions were thus 
set aside, claimed the inheritance of the Spanish crown for him- 
self, both through his mother, Maria, who was a daughter of 
Philip III., and as the true heir male of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the founders of the monarchy ; but at the same time he offered 
to renounce this right, both for himself and his eldest son, in 


, favour of his second son, the Archduke Charles. 


a.D 1697—1700.] 


first partition treaty. They were in substance, 
that the Electoral Prince of Bavaria should have 
the kingdom of Spain, the Indies, the Spanish 
dependencies, except Naples and Sicily, Sardinia, 
the province of Guipuscoa on this side the Pyre- 
nees, Fontarabia, and St. Sebastian, Final, and 
the places on the coast of Tuscany, called Prestdit, 
of which Spain stood then possessed, and all of 
which were to go to the dauphin; in considera- 
tion of which France was absolutely to renounce 
the right it pretended to the succession: Milan 
was to be given to the Archduke Charles, the 
emperor's second son. The king himself wrote 
to his English chancellor, recommending secrecy, 
and asking him to recommend a fitting English 
ambassador, to be sent with all speed into Spain. 
At this moment, when all the particulars of the 
treaty had been settled at the Lovo, without any 
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THe Loo, in Gelderland, a favourite residence of William II[.—-From a print of his t:me. 
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all Spain before any other prince would be able 
to make a stand ;—and, 3. That, in as far as re- 
lated to England, there was “‘a deadness and want 
of spirit in the nation universally,” for none were 
disposed. to the thought of entering into a new 
war, but all seemed to be tired out with taxes 
“to a degree beyond what was discerned, till it 
appeared upon the occasion of the late election.” 
Somers went on to express his great fears of the 
power of France, under any arrangement; but 
then he said, “If it could be brought to pass 
that England might be some way a gainer by 
this transaction, it would wonderfully endear 
your majesty to your English subjects.” Somers 
also gave it as the suggestion of Montague, and 
Secretary Vernon, and himself, that it did not 
sufficiently appear, in case the negotiations pro- 
ceeded, what was to be done on William’s part in 
order to insure its due exe- 
cution; or whether any 
more was required than 
that the English and Dutch 
should sit still and leave 
France to see it executed. 
In a postscript to this, 
Somers announced that the 
commission the king had re- 
quested of him, with full 
powers and the names in 
blank, had been passed un- 
der the great seal of Eng- 
land. ‘The commission,” 
says Somers, “is wrote by 
the secretury, and I have had 
it sealed in such a manner 
that no creature has the 


concurrence or advice of the English cabinet, | least knowledge of the thing besides the persons 
Jhancellor Somers was at Tunbridge Wells, taking | named.” But Somers, suspicious of after-conse- 


the waters for the benefit of his health. Three | 


days after the date of the king’s letter, the chan- 
cellor replied to it, stating that he had thought 
the best way of executing his majesty’s commands 
would be to communicate to Lord Orford and 
Mr. Montague, and the Duke of Shrewsbury, the 
subject of Lord Portland’s letter, letting them 
know, at the same time, how strictly his majesty 
required an absolute secrecy; that Mr. Montague 
and Mr. Secretary Vernon had come down to 
him at Tunbridge Wells, and had there humbly 
suggested three things for his majesty’s guidance: 
—1. That the entertaining a proposal of this na- 
ture seemed to be attended with very many ill 
consequences if the French should not act a sin- 
cere part;—2. That prospects were very bad in- 
deed if the death of the King of Spain, which 
seemed probably to be very near, should happen 
before any provision or arrangement, the King 
of France having so great a force.in readiness, 
that he was in a condition to take possession of 


quences, had not only made Secretary Vernon 
write the commission, but had also asked him to 
give a warrant for affixing the seal to it. The 
secretary, however, declined giving this warrant, 
and Somers used the great seal without it, taking 
care to keep the king’s letter as a justification or 
an excuse for this unconstitutional act. As soon 
as the sealed powers arrived at the Hague, Wil- 
liam appointed Lord Portland and Sir Joseph 
Williamson his two commissioners; and on the 
llth of October, or about six weeks after the 
despatch of the carte blanche from England, the 
memorable first partition treaty was signed by 
Portland, Williamson, the Count de Tallard, and 
the Pensionary Heinsius. 

The ratifications were exchanged within the 
time prescribed; and as William, at an earlier 
part of the present year, had entered into a new 
triple alliance with Sweden and Holland on a 
defensive plan, which provided not only that, in 
case either of the contracting parties was at- 
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tacked, the others should immediately assist, but 
also declared and imported that the scope of this 
triple league was to preserve the peace of Europe 
against any aggression whatsoever, he for a mo- 
ment flattered himself with the hope that he 
might pass the short remainder of a declining 
life—his constitution was breaking fast—in re- 
pose and tranquillity, appearing, indeed, to have 
believed that the great object of his existence 
was accomplished, and that some limits were set 
to the ambition of Louis XIV., which, at the be- 
ginning of his career, when called upon to defend 
his native dikes, had seemed as irresistible as it 


was boundless. But there was little sincerity in. 


one of the parties to this new triple league; and 
Sweden, two months after signing it, being pro- 
bably advised in secret by France, and made 
jealous of the partition treaty then negotiating, 
concluded another treaty, rendering the triple 
one nugatory, with Louis. And, in reposing up- 
on the arrangements made at the Loo, William 
rested upon a mere reed, though it is just possible 
that, but for an event which he could not foresee 
—namely, the death of the young Bavarian 
prince—those arrangements might have been 
somewhat more effectual. The manner in which 
the partition treaty had been carried on and 
concluded was, in England, clearly unconstitu- 
tional; and much or most of the treaty itself is 
indefensible. Yet we cannot but think that it 
has been condemned with too much rancour, and 
that sufficient allowance has hardly ever been 
made for the perplexing and insurmountable 
difficulties of William’s position. Political enor- 
inities of a more recent date—the several parti- 
tions and dismemberments of Poland—have ren- 
dered the very word partition harsh and odious, 
and have served to convert every treaty in which 
it occurs into a by-word and reproach. Yet the 
proposed division of the inheritance of the Span- 
ish king differed most essentially from the parti- 
tion of Poland. While it left Spain, as a nation, 
entire and whole, it merely cut off from the king- 
dom those provinces it should never have pos- 
sessed, and which were to be benefited by the 
alienation. 

It was the 4th of December before William 
reached London, and on the 6th he opened his 
new parliament, which he soon found to be com- 
posed of very turbulent materials, The king, in 
his speech, told them that two things principally 
seemed to require their consideration—the first, 
what strength ought to be maintained at sea, and 
what force kept up on land, for the quieting of 
people’s minds at home, and for preserving to 
England the weight and influence she had ac- 
quired in the counsels and affairs of the Conti- 
nent. (“It will be requisite,” said he, “ that 
Europe should see you will not be wanting to 
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yourselves."] The second was the making of 
some further progress towards.a discharge of the 
debts which the nation had contracted by reason . 
of the long and expensive war. [I think,” said 
he, “that an English parliament can never make 
such a mistake as not to hold sacred all parlia- 
mentary engagements.”] The commons instantly 
took fire at these allusions to continental politics, 
land forces, &¢.; and, leaping over the usual par- 
liamentary courtesy of an address to the sove- 
reign in reply to his speech, they fell upon the 
old ground of standing armies, which no public 
man, patriot or traitor, honest or a scoundrel, had 
ever yet taken up without rallying the masses of 
the English people round him. The ministers of 
the crown were too weak to make any resistance, 


‘and a resolution was soon adopted—“ That all 


the land forces of England, in English pay, ex- 
ceeding 7000 men (and those to consist of his 
majesty’s natural born subjects), should be forth- 
with paid and disbanded; and that all the forces 
in Ireland, excepting 12,000 men (and those natu- 
ral born subjects, to be kept and maintained by 
the kingdom of Ireland itself), should be likewise 
forthwith disbanded.” This went to deprive 
William even of the services of his Dutch guard, 
which had followed him through good and badd 
fortune, which was dearer to him than almost 
any other object, and which was far too insigni- 
ficant in number to excite any reasonable jea- 
lousy. Yet, without the slightest regard to his 
feelings, the representatives of the people whom 
he had rescued froma tyranny and a despon- 
dency in which they had seemed unable to help 
themselves, framed a bill upon the obnoxious 
resolution, carried it through all its stages, and 
sent it up to the lords. Perhaps it is necessary 
to be a soldier to feel, in ita full force, the bitter- 
ness of such a draught as this. By writers of all 
parties, William’s feeling is described as having 
been intense. In his first agitation he even 
threatened again to quit the kingdom for ever, 
leaving the government to be vested in such per- 
sons as parliament might please to appoint.' Nay, 
he even went so far as to write out, with his own 
hand, a speech to announce his purpose. It still 
exists, as penned by himself, among the MSS. 
in the British Museum. Like all William’s pro- 
ductions, it is plain and simple, without the least 
attempt at eloquence or rhetorical flourish. The 
speech was not delivered, and doubts were enter- 
tained whether he ever seriously intended to 
withdraw. “It was considered,” says Burnet, 
“only as a threatening, so that little regard was 
had to it.”. But Chancellor Somers, who knew 
more of what was passing in the king’s mind 
than any one, wrote to inform the Duke of Shrews- 


bury that he thought William was in good ear- 


! Hardwicke State Papers, 
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nest.’ We know not how the popular mind might | 


have been affected: probably, however—as the 
English people almost invariably take the more 
generous side, and are susceptible of all the gene- 
rous passions—they would have felt both pain and 
regret if he who had preserved them from a de- 
grading despotism, who had led them in the field, 
who had retrieved the long-tarnished honour of 
their flag, and raised their military reputation to 
its ancient lustre, had been obliged to retire when 
tle work was done, without his reward, and with 
the embittering conviction that he had served an 
ungrateful race. But as for the majority of the 
truckling statesmen, they be- 
trayed no generosity of senti- 
ment on the occasion, but spoke 
of the facility of making a new 
king at their will and pleasure.’ 
According to 

ee AOS oT eal Hand wick, 
William was moved from his 
resolution by his chancellor.* 
When the lords had passed, 
without amendment, the bill 
sent up by the commons, Wil- 
liam went down to the parlia- 
ment (on the Ist of February, 
1699), and there, with a good 
grace, gave it the royal assent. 
‘‘T am come,” said he, “to pass 
the bill for disbanding the army 
as soon as I understood it was 
ready for me. Though in our 
present circumstances there ap- 
pears great hazard in breaking 
such a numberof the troops, and 
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the trust reposed in me, and for my own justifi- 
cation, that no ill consequences may lie at my 
door, to tell you as plainly my judgment, that 
the nation is left too much exposed.” The com- 
mons hereupon voted an address of thanks, in 
which they expressed a sense of their great obli- 
gations and their gratitude to him who had res- 
cued their religion and liberties, and given peace 
to Christendom; and the lords also voted an ad- 
dress in the same tone, both houses engaging to 
defend his sacred person and support his govern- 
ment. But when William, encouraged by these 
honeyed words, sent down torequest that his Dutch 
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though I might think myself unkindly used, that | guards might be allowed to remain, the commons 


those guards who came over with me, to your as- 
sistance, and have constantly attended me in all 
the actions wherein I have engaged, should be 
removed from me; yet it is my fixed opinion that 
nothing can be so fatal to us as that any distrust or 
jealousy should arise between me and my people, 
which I must own would have been very unex- 
pected, after what I have undertaken, ventured, 
and acted, for the restoring and securing of their 
liberties. I have thus plainly told you the only 
reason which has induced me to pass this bill; 
and now I think myself obliged, in discharge of 





1 Shrewsbury Correspondence. 
3 In a letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury, written about this 


rejected his prayer with something like contempt: 


they resolved to adhere to the letter of the act; 
and it was decided, by a majority of 175 to 156, 
that the foreign troops, who were actually em- 
barking at the moment, should be sent on their 
voyage to the Continent. 

Putting apart the weighty consideration of 
foreign wars and intrigues at every instant ready 
to break out afresh,‘ was it not natural, was it 
not excusable, that he, whose life had been re- 
peatedly threatened by assassination in the streets 
and inthe immediate neighbourhood of his capital, 


2 Dalrymplo, Memoirs. | hasty project, which would have been construed as a sort of 


abdication.”—Note to a letter of the king's, in Hardwicke State 


time, Somers says, ‘‘ At presont the king is without anything | Papers. 


which has the appearance of a ministry. The plain consequence 
js, that everybody (seeing the littlo credit those have who serve 
him) is in a manner invited to endeavour to ruin or expose 
them.” Lord Hardwicke thus describes the chancellor's be- 
haviour at this crisis:—‘‘Lord Somers told the king upon it, 
that before his majesty made that declaration to parliament he 
should humbly desire to resign the great seal; he had received 
it from him as his sovereign, and begged to reti.rn it to him 
while he continued so. This manly speech checked the king's 


4 Bolingbroke, though connected with the Tory party, who 
had voted for tho measure, candidly admits that the hurried 
reduction of the army wasa capital political blunder. ‘‘ France,” 


; he says, ‘continued armed by sea and land after the peace. She 
| increased her forces, whilat other nations reduced theirs; and 


was ready to defend herself or to invade her neighbours, whilst, 
their confederacy being dissolved, they were in no condition to 
invade her, and in a bad one to defend themselves.” —Letters on 
History. 
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should be desirous of keeping about his person 
those countrymen of his own who had served 
him so faithfully and so long? The jealousy 
against standing armies has, no doubt, been a 
blessing to England, but still every generous 
mind must agree that this sending away of the 
Dutch guard was, what it has been described by 
one of the best of our modern writera—‘‘an act of 
unkindness and ingratitude.”' Dalrymple states, 
on the authority of what he calls “a well-vouched 
tradition,” that, when the account of the refusal 
of the commons to leave him his Dutch guards 
was brought to him, William walked some time 
silently up and down the room, with his eyes 
fixed on the floor, then stopped, and, glancing 
wildly around, exclaimed, “If I had a son, by 
Giod these guards should not quit me!" But, 
though we have the authority of Burnet to prove 
that William,.in spite of his habitual coolness 
and great command over his passions, would 
sometimes betray violent feelings in violent and 
indecorous language, we are not disposed to give 
implicit credit to this tradition.’ 

The tottering Whig ministry was now assailed 
on all sides. ‘‘ And it is certain,” says Burnet, 
“ that this act (an act lately carried by Montague 
and the Whig majority for establishing a new 
East India Company), together with the inclina- 
tions which those of the Whigs who were in 
zood posts had expressed for keeping up a greater 
land force, did contribute to the blasting the re- 
putation they had hitherto maintained of being 
good patriots, and was made use of, over Eng- 
land, by the Tories, to disgrace both the king 
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1 Hallam, Constitutional History of England. 

2 Guizot finely contrasts the aims of Louis XIV. and Wil- 
liam IIT. :—‘‘ I have spoken of the great conflict which arose in 
Europe, between the pure monarchy and civil and religious 
liberty, and the independence of states, under the leadership of 
tho Prince of Orange, William III. We have seen that the grent 
event in Europe at that epoch was the division of the powers 
under these two banners. But this fact was not understood at 
that time as it is now; it was hidden and unknown even by 
those who accomplished it; the result of the resistance of Holland 
and its allies to Louis XIV. was necessarily and fundamentally 
the repression of the systen) of pure monarchy, and the establish - 
ment of civil and religious liberty, but the question was not thus 
openly stated between absolute power and freedom. It has been 
repeatedly asserted that the propagation of absolute power was 
the paramount principle in the diplomacy of Louis XIV. 1 am 
of opinion, however, that this opinion only actuated, to any 
great extent, his policy in later years, in his old age. The ob- 
jects at which he constantly aimed, whether fighting with Spain, 
the Emperor of Germany, or England, were making France the 
preponderating power in Europe and the humbling of his rivals 
—in a word, the promotion of the political interest, and tho 
strength of the state ; he laboured much less with a view to the 
propagation of absolute power, than with a desire for the power 
and aggrandizement of France and its government.”"—Guizot, 
History of Civilization in Europe, lecture xiv. 

While no great principle of any kind but mere personal am- 
Lition and the aggrandizemont of Franoe, were the mainaprings 
of Louis XIV.'s policy, William III. was actuated by far larger 
and nobler views. His true character seems to have been appre- 
ciated by Horace Walpole long before Mr. Macaulay made him 
the hero which he appears in his history, Dr. Roberteon having 
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and them. To this another charge of a high na- 
ture was added—that they robbed the public, 
and applied much of the money that was given 
for the service of the nation both to the support- 
ing a vast expense and to the raising great estates 
to themselves: this was sensible to the people, 
who were uneasy under heavy taxes,” The reader 
will not have forgotten the conduct of Admiral 
Russell, now Earl of Orford, and both first lord 
of the admiralty and treasurer of the navy. It 
was upon this personage that the commons made 
their first attack, charging him with keeping 
large sums of money on hand for his own private 
use, and to the great prejudice of the seamen and 
the public service. The accounts were produced, 
and the charges were, primd facie, well made out. 
It appeared that there remained a balance in the 
earl’s hands of £460,000; but, according to his 
own showing, about the whole of this sum was 
then in course of payment. The commons forth- 
with voted an address to his majesty. William 
sent a short and proper answer; but Orford 
resigned, quitting both fleet and admiralty, ‘as if 
from a foresight of the storm which was gather- 
ing against him in the House of Commons.” The 
Tories were desirous of getting Sir George Rooke 
put in his place, but the Earl of Bridgewater, a 
nobleman but little acquainted with sea affairs, 
was appointed, and Priestman, one of the junior 
lords, who was removed at the same time, was 
sueceeded by Lord Haversham, another “land 
admiral,” as the sailors began to call the admir- 
alty commissioners. It was decided by the votes 
of the house that the naval forces should be 
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called on Walpole, the latter gives the Rev. William Mason the 
following account of the historian’s visit :— 

‘The purport of Dr. Robertson’s visit was to inquire where 
he could find materials for the reigns of King William and 
Queen Anne, which he means to write as a supplement to David 
Hume. I had heard of his purpose, but did not own I knew it, 
that ny discouragement might seem the more natural. I do 
not care a straw what he writes about the church’s wet-nurse, 
Goody Anne; but no Seot is worthy of boing the historian of 
William but Dr. Watson. 

“When he had told ime his object, I said, ‘ Write the reign of 
King William, Dr. Robertson! That is a great task! I look 
on him as the greatest man of modern times since his ancvstor, 
William, Prince of Orange.’ I soon found the doctor had little 
idea of him, or had taken upon trust tho pitiful partialities of 
Dalrymple and Macpherson. I said, ‘Sir, 1 do not doubt but 
King William came over with a view to the crown. Nor was he 
called upon by patriotism, for he was not an Englishman, to 
assert our liberties. No; his patriotism was of a higher rank. 
Ne aimed not at the crown of England for ambition, but to 
employ its forces and wealth against Louis XIV. for the common 
cause of the liberties of Europe. The Whigs did not understand 
the extent of his views, and the Tories betrayed him. Te has 
becn thought not to have understood us; but the truth was, he 
took either party as it was predominant, that he might sway 
the parliament to support his general plan.’ 

“‘T added that Macpherson’s and Dalrymple's invidious scan- 
dais really serve but to heighten the amazing greatness of the 
king's genius; for, if they say true, he maintained the crown on 
his head, though the nobility, the churchmen, the country 
gentlemen, the people were against him; aud though almost all 
his own ministers betrayed him."—Correapondence, iii. 448, 
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atrictly limited to 15,000 seamen; and, for fear 
the king might augment his land forces in the 
form or under the name of marines, it was spe- 
cified that the said 15,000 men should consist of 
seamen only. After witnessing other distasteful 
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proceedings, William prorogued parliament on 
the 4th of May. The ministry was now com- 
pletely broken up. The Duke of Leeds, who had 
sunk into contempt ever since the discovery of 
his dealings with the old East India Company, 
was dismissed from the presidency of the coun- 
cil, which was conferred on the Earl of Pembroke, 
who pretended to be neither Whig nor Tory, and 
who was liked by both parties. The Duke of 
Shrewsbury resigned, and Lord Jersey was put 
in his place.’ Sir John Lowther, now Lord Lons- 
dale, who had pushed his way to honours and 
riches through the patronage of Danby and the 
Tories, got the privy seal. 

A few days after the prorogation William 
passed over to Holland, and fixed himself at his 
quiet retreat the Loo. But the tranquillity of 
that place could scarcely extend to his own 


1 “The character of this man (Shrewsbury) is an extraordinary 
study. He seemed to be the petted favourite both of nature 
and of fortune. Illustrious birth, exalted rank, ample posses- 
sions, fine parts, extensive acquirements, an agrecable person, 
manners singularly graceful and engaging, combined to make 
him an object of admiration and envy. But, with all theee 
advantages, he had some moral and intellectual peculiarities 
which made him a torment to himself and to all connected with 
him. His conduct at the time of the Revolution had given tho 
world a high opinion, not only of his patriotism, but of his 
courage, energy, and decision. It should seem, however, that 
youthful enthusiasm and the exhilaration produced by public 
sympathy and applause, had, on that occasion, raised him above 
himself. Soarcely any other part of his life was of a piece with 
that splendid commencement. He had hardly beeome secretary 
of state when it appeared that his nerves were tow weak for such 
a post, The daily toil, the heavy responsibility, 
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mind; events were rolling on with astounding 
rapidity. The treaty of Ryswick and the parti- 
tion treaty were both beginning to appear of no 
effect; the whole Spanish inheritance seemed 
again inevitably falling to France; and, while he 
was precluded from keeping together the nucleus 
of an English army, Louis was increasing his 
forces, with the resolution of defending with his 
sword what he was gaining by intrigue and di- 
plomacy. 

The Scottish vessels mentioned as being already 
at sea in the last session of parliament in Scot- 
land, were five stout ships, carrying 1200 men, 
under the guidance of Paterson, who had sailed 
from Leith Roads on the 26th day of July (1698). 
That extraordinary projector had transported the 
ordinarily cool and calculating Scots almost out 
of their senses. From high to low all his coun- 
trymen were visited by day-dreams of sudden 
and enormous wealth, by visions of gold, and of 
nothing but gold. The new company, which in- 
cluded some of the noblest and most intellectual 
of the Scottish nation, had caused the stout 
ships to be built in Holland, and many of the 
aristocracy had embarked their younger sons, 
confident that they were putting them on the sure 
road to wealth and distinction. Several lords de- 
nuded their estates to send out their vassals or 
tenantry; and many officers who had been dis- 
banded by the late peace had ventured their per- 
sons and their little property. The whole city 
of Edinburgh poured down upon Leith to witness 
the departure of the colony; and hundreds of sol- 
diers and sailors, who had not been engaged, and 
for whom no provision was made, were with dif- 
ficulty prevented from forcing themselves into the 
ships. Ten days after their departure the Scot- 
tish parliament unanimously addressed the king, 
begging his support for the company, which still 
would not doubt of the validity of the charter, 
and of the letters-patent which his majesty had 
granted it. Paterson, who had not only visited 
the shores of that country, but had also been ac- 
quainted there with Dampier, the buccaneering 


eaptain, and Lionel Wafer, the surgeon to the 


the mortifications, the obloquy which are inseparable from 

power, broke his spirit, soured his temper, and impaired his 

health. To such natures as his the sustaining power of high 

religious priuciple seems to be peculiarly necessary ; and, un- 

fortunately, Shrewsbury had, in the act of shaking off the yoke 
of that superstition in which he had been brought up, liberated 
himself also from more salutary bands which might perhaps 
have braced his tov delicately constituted mind into steadfastness 
and uprightness, Destitute of such support, he was, with great 
abilities, a weak man—and though endowed with many amiablo 
and attractive qualities, could not be calledan honest man. For 
his own happiness he should either have been much betteror much 
worse. As it was, he never knew either that noble peace of 
mind which is the reward of rectitude, or that abject peace of 
mind which springs from impudenos and insensibility. Few 
people who have had ao little power to resist temptation, have 


the failures, | suffered so cruelly from remorse and shame.”—Jfacaulay, iii, 594. 
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buceaneers (who had lived many months among | lord of the isthmus, But, even in the state of 


the native Indians), led his little squadron straight 
for Darien. In the month of October they ar- 
rived at Golden Island, a place famed in the 
annals of the buccaneers. It has been said, and 
with some reason, seeing what had been done on 
shore by a handful of English marauders, that 
these 1200 brave and hardy men, who for the most 
part had been trained to arms and inured to the 
fatigues and dangers of the late war, might, if 
they had been so disposed, have marched from 
one end of South America to the other, without 
finding any Spanish force capable of opposing 
them. But Patersen, who paid more respect to 
treaties of peace and the laws of nations than had 
been shown by the Morgans, Sharpes, and Dam- 
piers, quietly landed at Acta, in a convenient 
harbour, one of the sides of which was formed 
by a long narrow neck of land. This neck of 
land they cut through, and, having thus formed 
a sort of island, they erected upon it their little 
fort, which they christened “New St. Andrews,” 
or, according to other accounts, “New Edin- 
burgh.” Some forty or fifty guns were landed 
from the ships and planted round the fort. On 
the opposite side of the commodious harbour 
there was a mountain commanding a very exten- 
sive view both seaward and landward, and here 
they erected a signal-house, and placed in it a 
corps of quick-sighted Highlanders to give notice 
of the approach of any hostile force. The first 
public act of the infant colony was a declaration 
of freedom of trade and of religion to all nations. 
Acta, or New St. Andrews, was admirably situ- 
ated on the northern coast of the Isthmus of 
Darien, or Panama, about midway between Por- 
tobello and Carthagena, being about fifty leagues 
distant from either town. The magnificent natu- 
ral harbour was capable of receiving the greatest 
fleets, and was defended from storms by numer- 
ous islands and islets. 

Although the Spaniards had for ages pretended 
an exclusive right to all those parts of the globe, 
they had, properly speaking, no possession of the 
isthmus, which was scantily occupied by the 
Mosquito Indians, who were constantly waging 
war against them; but the Spaniards held the 
country on both sides, and their towns of Panama 
and Santa Maria stood upon one of the edges of 
the isthmus, Dampier and his friends seem to 
have considered that they were justified, as allies 
of the Mosquitoes, in attacking and plundering 
the Spanish towns; and now Paterson and his 
companions assumed that these Indians had a 
right to sell or otherwise dispose of parts of their 
own unconquered territory; and contracts of this 
kind were made with the chiefs of the BAVAageR, 
one of whom Dampier had decorated with the 
well-sounding title of King Lacenta, sovereign 


decrepitude and imbecility into which the court 
of Spain had fallen, it was scarcely possible to 
expect that she would recognize transactions and 
principles of this kind, or submit to have such a 
neighbour as the Scottish colony in the midst of 
her American empire. From all that is before 
us we are disposed to believe that it was this 
insuperable obstacle on the part of Spain, and 
the necessity he was under of respecting the 
general feeling of the nations of Europe, that 
determined William to check, discourage, and 
uproot Paterson’s settlement. But several writers 
confidently affirm that the prayers of his Znglish 
subjects trading with the East, and the Dutch 
East India Company, had more to do with this 
decision than any considerations about Spain or 
the jus publicum of Europe. These influences, 
indeed, may have been considerable as secondary 
agents, Whatever were his motives—and all po- 
litical motives are complicated— William, as soon 
as he knew the real intentions of Paterson and 
the company, directed the Earl of Seafield, secre- 
tary of state for Scotland, to inform the colonists 
that, “‘the particular design not being communi- 
cated to his majesty,” he must delay giving them 
any assistance till he should receive surer infor- 
mation. Upon this the company in Scotland noti- 
fied to Seafield that their ships had reached their 
destination on the coast of Darien, and had fairly 
obtained, by treaty with the natives, a tract of 
country which had never been in the possession 
of any European power. But the king, who 
knew better how the Spaniards interpreted that 
matter, sent out orders to Sir William Beeston, 
governor of Jamaica, who, early in the month of 
April, 1699, or about seven months after the settle- 
ment of New St. Andrews, issued a proclamation 
importing that his majesty was not informed of 
the designs of the Scots in relation to Darien; 
that, those designs being contrary to treaties sub- 
sisting between his majesty and his allies, all his 
majesty’s subjects in thuse parts were forbidden 
to hold any correspondence with those colonists 
upon any pretence whatsoever. Similar procla- 
mations were issued by the governors of the other 
islands possessed by the English; and it was to 
these West India islands that the unfortunate 
colonists looked for supplies of provisions, assist- 
ance, and co-operation. Nor were those orders’ 
meant for a mere blind to Spain; on the contrary, 
they were strictly executed in the West Indies: 
and, in consequence of them, Paterson and his 
followers were soon reduced to extreme misery, 
having consumed the provisions they had brought 
with them, and having no other supplies at hand 
than the very scanty ones afforded by the hunt- 
ing and fishing of the poor Mosquito Indians. 
Bad food soon produced disease ; the climate as- 
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sisted in these ravages; the hardy mountaineers 
of Scotland perished by dozens a-day; and at 
last, when the sad residue, despairing of succour 
from their native country, took to their ships, 
there were scarcely 100 men with health and 
strength enough to work them. It is said that 
the last man to embark was Paterson. The 
Scottish company, after the production of Wil- 
liam’s rigid instructions to his governors, but 
before any news reached them of Paterson’s 
having left that fatal isthmus, sent out another 
colony of 1300 men to support an establishment 
which no longer existed. But this time their 
vessels, prepared in a hurry, were not stout ships: 
one of them was lost at sea, and another was 
injured by fire, and wrecked on the Spanish 
main. And those of the passengers that reached 
their destination, instead of welcome-giving coun- 
trymen and friends, found nobody but a few 
wild Indians—a desert and a waste where they 
had expected to see a thriving little town. 

When this second colony had been about three 
months on the isthmus it was joined by Captain 
Campbell, of Finab, with a company of his own 
tenantry, chiefly men whom he had commanded 
in the wars of Flanders, and who were glad to 
follow their old officer and landlord in a ship of 
his own. On his arrival at New St. Andrews, 
Captain Campbell learned that a Spanish force 
of 1600 men, brought from the opposite coast of 
the South Sea, lay encamped at Tubucantee, not 
far from the colony, expecting the arrival of a 
Spanish squadron of eleven sail, in order to a 
joint attack by land and sea. Campbell, who 
obtained the chief command on account of his 
reputation as an officer, and of his high birth, 
resolved to anticipate the Spaniards, and to fall 
upon the troops before the ships should come up; 
and, accordingly, on the second day after his 
arrival he marched briskly upon Tubucantee 
with 200 men, stormed the camp at the dead of 
night, and scattered the Spanish force with con- 
siderable slaughter. In a military point of view 
this was the best thing he could have done; but, 
at the same time, it was making the Scots the 
aggressors, and beginning a war, not only with- 
out a commission from, but against the positive 
orders of his sovereign. Campbell returned safely 
and triumphantly to New St. Andrews; but dur- 
ing his short absence the Spanish squadron had 
come up, their ships of war and transports were 
lying at the mouth of the harbour, troops were 
landed, and positions were taken up which cut 
off the communication of the Scots, and soon 
hemmed them in within their frail, hastily con- 
structed fortifications. Yet, in this desperate 
situation, without hope of help or provisions, 
Campbell defended the place for nearly six weeks, 
and then the garrison capitulated upon honoura- 
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ble terms. Campbell got to his ship, sailed away 
to New York, and thence made his way back to 
Scotland, where he was received as a hero; but 
nearly all the rest of the officers were dead before 
the capitulation. The survivors, whom Camp- 
bell had left behind, were embarked by the 
Spaniards in one of their ships called the Rising 
Sun, but they were so weak as not to be able to 
weigh their anchor without assistance. The 
Spaniards behaved humanely, but the governors 
of the English possessions where they were ob- 
liged to touch treated them like felons and out- 
casts; and, in the end, between war, shipwreck, 
and disease, only thirty of these unfortunate ad- 
venturers ever saw Scotland again. Poor Pater- 
son, who had gone homeward on the ruin of the 
first colony, “looking more like a skeleton than 
aman,” went mad on his passage; but he re- 
covered both in mind and body, and, still ardent 
and confident of success, he presented a new plan, 
according to which England was to share with 

' Scotland the dominion of the isthmus, and a new 
joint-stock of £2,000,000 sterling was to be raised, 
one-fifth part to belong to Scotland, and the other 
four-fifths to England. He survived many years 
in neglect and poverty—haunted, if he were a 
man of feeling, by the recollection of the hundreds 
of his countrymen whom he had unwittingly led 
to destruction.’ 

Part of this Scottish storm did not burst over 
his head till after William’s return from the Con- 
tinent; but his summer retreat at the Loo was dis- 
turbed and made stormy by other elements. The 
partition trealy—apparently by France, the first 
projector of it—was made known to the court of 
Madrid, where it excited feelings favourable to 
Louis, and a most intense hatred against William. 
In the preceding year (1698), in spite of the in- 
trigues of the French party, Charles II., who 
considered himself authorized to dispose by will, 
and without any consent of the cortes, of uations 
and of many millions of people of different races 
and interests, whom he had never been able to 
govern, executed a testament in which he called 
the young electoral Prince of Bavaria (one of the 
parties provided for in the partition treaty) to 
the universal succession of the Spanish monarchy, 
appointing his father, the Elector of Bavaria, 
sole regent during the boy’s minority. The 
wretched Charles, who had scarcely known a 
day’s health from his infancy upwards, and who 
now, in the thirty-seventh year of his age, looked 
like a man of seventy, ascended his dishonoured 
throne, and announced this nomination of the 





1 Dalrymple, Memoirs. This writer adds—‘ After the union 
of the two kingdoms, Paterson claimed reparation of his losses 
from the equivalent money given by England to the Darien 
Company, but got nothing; because a grant to him from a 
public fund would have been only an act of humanity, not a 
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young Bavarian to the counsellors of state and 
presidents of the supreme tribunals of Spain, in- 
forming them that his choice of a successor had 
been guided solely by motives of conscience and 
justice, and by the advice of the most learned and 
upright men in his kingdom. The French ambas- 
sador complained and protested; but the Count 
of Oropesa reminded him that Louis XIV., on 
his marriage, had consented to the renunciation 
of the Spanish crowns made by his queen, the 
Infanta Maria Theresa, ahd that hence the right 
had passed to Maria Theresa’s younger sister, the 
Infanta Margarita, grandmother to the young 
Prince of Bavaria, who had never been bound to 
make any such renunciation of the Spanish suc- 
cession.” But the young Bavarian had been 
scarcely named in the will and declaration when 
he suddenly fell sick and died, in the eighth | 
year of his age. 


prospects for himself and family, suspected that | 
his son had been carried off by poison, and in his ! 
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The bereaved father, the elector, | 
who had been indulging in the most brilliant | 
istry. Montague, the chancellor of the exche- 
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dalous negotiations” in a memorial presented to 
the English ambassador at Madrid, and in a still 
more stirring document presented to the council 
of regency, or lords-justices, who managed affairs 
during William’s absence, When this second me- 
morial was transmitted to the Loo, the Spanish 
ambassador was informed by Secretary Vernon 
that his master found its contents so insolent and 
seditious that he must order him to quit his do- 
minions within eighteen days. At the same time 
orders were despatched to Madrid, commanding 
Mr. Stanhope to cease all diplomatic intercourse 
with that court, and return home. All this was 
sure gain to France, and it encouraged the shallow- 
headed Austrians, who neither knew how to gain 
or how to resign their point, to complain of the 
insolence of England and Holland in presuming 
to divide and parcel out the monarchy of Spain. 
William himself returned home.on the 18th of 
October, to find a dispirited and breaking min- 


quer, resiened, and Lord Tankerville, better 


agony he charged the French king with the dia-' known under his former title of Lord Grey of 
bolical act.2 But as the young prince had been | Werk, was placed at the head of the treasury, 
equally an obstacle to the pretensions of his grand- one Smith, another of the commissioners, being 
father, the Emperor Leopold, or to his scheme of | made chancellor of the exchequer. Of the real 
devolving his own claims to the succession upon | Whigs, not one remained at his post except Lord 
his second son, the Archduke Charles, it was re- Somers, the chancellor, and the Duke of Shrews- 
ported in France that the young Bavarian had ' bury, who was induced to accept the office of 
perished in consequence of means employed by | lord-chamberlain, previously held by Sunderland 


the Austrian cabinet.? This unexpected death 


not only rendered nugatory the first partition ° 
treaty, which had cost William so much pains | 
and so much obloquy, but also, and in various ' 


ways, favoured the plans of Louis. From this 
moment, indeed, it was a struggle of intrigue, de- 
ception, bribery, and corruption between France 
and Austria—a sort of struggle in which the 
French have generally defeated all antagonists. 
William must have been miserably served by his 
diplomatic agents at Madrid, else he should have 
known what was going on there, and that know- 
ledge would have prevented him from engaging 
with the insidious Louis in a new partition 
treaty, for which the French, pretty sure of their 
game by other cards, pretended a great earnest- 
ness so s00n as the death of the Bavarian prince 
was known. And this time the emperor, appa- 
rently fearing the result of the struggle going on 
at Madrid, was fain to lower his pretensions and 
to correspond with the negotiators who met round 
William, Portland, and De Tallard, at the I.oo. 
But these negotiations, like the preceding ones, 
were soon made known to the Spanish court. 
The dying king had still spirit enough left to re- 
monstrate in strong terms against these.“ scan- 


1 Dunlop, Memoirs of Spain during the Rei Philip IV. 
and Charlies II. oe e 


3 Mémoires de Torcy. 3 Mémoires de St. Simon. 


:--a household appointment, but one which had 


never been filled in this reign except by an indi- 
vidual in possession of great influence and autho- 
rity in council. On the 16th November, William 
opened the session of parliament with a speech 
in which every expression was carefully avoided 
that might give any cause of offeuce, but which, 
notwithstanding, like many vuther such speeches, 
was received with murmuring and discontent. 
The Tories were resolved, at all hazards, to 
drive Lord Somers from his almost solitary post, 
and, ‘“‘after much casting about,” they accused 
the lord high-chancellor of being a pirate on the 
high seas! If it had been a few ages earlier 
they would probably have accused him of witch- 
craft and dealing with the devil. Some short 
time before, upon representations made to the 
king by Lord Bellamont, governor of New York, 
that the American coast and islands were sorely 
infested by corsairs, William had countenanced a 
scheme for fitting out a ship of war by private 
subscription, to be sent to look after those ma- 
rauders, There was nothing illegal or even irre- 
gular in this letter of marque; Somers the chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Orford, the head of the ad- 
niralty, the Duke of Shrewsbury, Lord Romney, 


, and others, contributed to the fund ;* and, at the 
ae Se ee 


‘ A tenth of the profits made upon prizes, &c., was reserved 
for the crown, as usual when privateers were commissioned, 
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recommendation of Lord Bellamont, Captain | computation of six years’ purchase for a life, and 
Kydd, said to be a native of Greenock, but | thirteen years for the inheritance, came to the 
long a resident of New York, and a very able | full value of £2,685,138. That some of those 
sailor, was appointed to the command of the | lands had been restored to the old proprietors, by © 
Adventure Galley, which was well manned, and | virtue of the articles: of Limerick and Galway, 
armed with thirty guns.. In addition to the | and by his majesty’s favour, and by reversal of 
usual letter of marque given to privateers, the | outlawries, and royal pardons, obtained chiefly 
captain was furnished with a warrant under the | by gratifications to such persons as had abused 
great seal, authorizing him to make war upon | his majesty’s royal bounty and compassion: and 
and destroy the pirates,' &c.; but the choice of | that besides these restitutions, which they thought 
the commander was singularly unfortunate in a | to be corruptly procured, there were seventy-six 
very material respect, for Kydd, who had pro- | grants and custodiums, under the great seal of 
bably been a buccaneer before, turned downright | Ireland, of which they made a recital: as—to 
pirate as soon as he got into the American seas. | the Lord Romney,’ three grants, now in being, 
This was reversing the case of Captain Morgan, | containing 49,517 acres; to the Earl of Albe- 
in the days of Charles II., who was proclaimed ; marle,‘ in two grants, 106,633 acres in possession 
to be hanged as a pirate first, and knighted and | and reversion; to William Bentinck, Esq., Lord 
made governor of Jamaica afterward. Lord | Woodstock,’ 135,820 acres of land; to the Earl of 
Bellamont, however, had at last succeeded in | Athlone,* two grants, containing 26,480 acres; to 
tuking his protégé and several of his crew | the Earl of Galway,’ one grant of 36,148 acres, &c. 
prisoners, and was ready to send him over to, That, indeed, the estates so mentioned did not 
England for trial. Nevertheless, the commons, | yield so much to the grantees as they were valued 
on the 6th of December, agreed to a motion, | at; because, as most of them had abused his ma- 
“That the letters: patent granted to the Earl | jesty in the real value of their estates, so their 
of Bellamont and others were dishonourable to | agents had imposed on them, and had either 
the king, against the law of nations, contrary | sold or let the greatest part of those lands at an 
to the laws and statutes of this realm, invasive | under value: but that, after all deductions and 
of property, and destructive of trade and com- | allowances, there yet remained £1,699,343, 1ds., 
merce.” A long and shrewd debate followed, the | which they laid before the commons as the gross 
Tories striving to make it appear that Somers had | value of the estates forfeited since the 13th day 
wittingly affixed the great seal to Kydd’s com- | of February, 1689, and not restored. It further 
mission, in order to enrich himself, his friends, | appeared from the report presented, that Wil- 
and his sovereign, by the fruits of piracy; but, | liam had conferred the forfeited Irish estates of 
“having ageravated their charge to the end that | the late King James, estimated at 95,649 acres, 
it wught ring the louder, they were so much less | worth £25,995 a-year, upon Mrs. Elizabeth Vil- 
«ble to verify any part of it... .. The chan- ; liers, Countess of Orkney, his mistress or favour- 
ceilor’s character for wisdom and integrity had | ite lady. Upon this point the commissioners had 
a: yet. snch weight with the house, that no impu- | quarrelled most violently: and it is evident that 
tation would stick; and upon the issue the mo- | the majority had exaggerated the extent of the 
tion was rejected, though the clamour was not | grant, and had purposely lost sight of many leases 
Jet fall.”? and annuities with which it was charged. To 
But the point upon which the Tories laid still | every moderate and well-informed man, whether 
greater stress was au inqiry. ordered the preced- | in Ireland or in England, it was evident that the 
ing session, into William’s grants of .he Trish for- | commissioners had drawn up this report in the . 
feitures. Seven commissioners ha’ ki. enpoin- | spirit of faction, and that the report contained 
ted, who were all presumed to be anti-courtiers. | gross exaggerations and downright falsehoods. 
Their report stated that it appeared to them, that | , . y<09, To work up a counter- storm, 
the persons ontlawed in England, since the 13th ae Montague, who had so lately re- 
of February, 1689, on account of the late rebel- | signed his chancellorship of the exchequer, but 
lion, amounted in number to fifty-seven, and in | who still clung to his party and to the king, on 
‘ Ireland to 3921. That all the lands in the several | the 15th of January rose in the house and bitterly 
counties in Ireland, belonging to the forfeited per- | —— > 
sons, as far as they could oe , made 1,060,792 Ria eres eae uly vei aeratA pa dispel veptiont es 


acres, worth, per annum, £211,623, which by | William into England. 
i ct 4 This Earl of Albemarle was William's present favourite, and 

'The commission or letter of marque from the admiralty, | a graceful and accomplished courtier. He was the son of Pelling, 
dated January 20th, 16095, authorized Kydd to act agninat the | Lc-i Keppel of Gelderland, who was raised from being a page to 
French, with whom we were then at open war; the commission | the highest offices; and was made Earl of Albemarle and knight 
under the great seal authorized him to make war.on certain | of the Garter in 1696, 
notorious pirates therein named, and all other pirates infesting | 5 This was the eon of Lord Portland. 6 General Ginckel. 
the coast of America and other seas. 2 Ralph. 7 Rouvigny, the French Huguenot, and an excellent officer. 
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complained that Mr. Arthur Moore, a member | Francis Brewster, “ill language.” “But my lan- 
of that house, had written a letter to the com- | guage,” continued Brewster, “was not so bad, 
missioners, urging them to make a separate and | but he was forced to beg my pardon at the board; 
strong article of my Lady Orkney’s grants, “ be- | and I did not his. There he stands; let him deny 
cause they might reflect upon somebody.” This | it if he can.” But Trenchard not only denied 
somebody was, of course, the king; and Montague | the words, but brought Langford and Annesley 
insisted that this deserved the censure of parlia- | to do the same. The letters of Arthur Moore 
ment. The Tories treated the charge slightingly, | and Mr. Harcourt were, however, produced and 
and called upon Montague to produce his wit- read, but no record of these documents has been 
neases to the letter. He pleaded the obligations | preserved. Upon the whole matter the trium- 
which lay upon him asa man of honour not to |; phant majority came to the following resolution : 
discover parties who had trusted him with the | —“That there have been divers groundless and 
information in private conversation; but the house | scandalous aspersions cast upon Francis Annes- 
insisted, and, no excuse being allowed, Montague | ley, John Trenchard, James Hamilton,and Henry 
named Methuen, Chancellor of Ireland, as his | Langford, Esquires, four of the cominissioners 
informer. But this Methuen denied having ever | for the Irish forfeitures, the said four commis- 
mentioned any such thing; and then, in the midst | sioners having acquitted themselves with under- 
of the perplexity and confusion of the court party, | standing, courage, and integrity : that Sir Richard 
their adversaries put and instantly carried a vote, | Leving, another of the said commissioners, has 
that the said report about Mr. Arthur Moore's | been the author of the said groundless and scan. 
letter was false and scandalous; and that the | dalous reports, &c., and that the said Sir Richard 
said commissioners had acquitted themselves with | Leving shall be committed to the Tower of Lon- 
understanding and integrity. But three out of | don for the said offence.” And Sir Richard was 
the seven commissioners, who had been outvoted ; committed accordingly. 

while sitting on the commission, insisted upon| After this manifest victory the Tories brought 
being heard. Of this minority, Sir Richard Lev- | in their famous “Bill of Resumption,” by which 
ing was called in first. He represented the great | the Irish forfeitures were to be applied to the 
differences of opinion which had existed among | use of the public, without any regard paid to the 
the commissioners as to many points of the re- | reservation of a third part to the king, which 
port, which was not and could not be considered | had been part of the bill they had sent up eight 
asa cool and rational document. He declared : years before to the lords. Ministers proposed 
that he had stated to all the commissioners, that | the insertion of a clause for reserving at least 
the king's private estate in Ireland being part and | some portion of the said forfeitures to be at the 
parcel of the possessions of the crown of England, ; free disposal of his majesty; but they would not 
and the crown being vested in King William and ; hear this proposition out, and proceeded to give 
Queen Mary by act of parliament, all the said pos- | another Llow, by resolving that the advising, 
sessions were necessarily invested in them toge- , procuring, and passing the grants in Ireland had 
ther with the crown—and that, as a consequence, |} been the occasion of contracting great debts and 
the king might dispose of the lands. Sir Richard | laying heavy taxes upon the people; that the 
Leving then went on to accuse severally the ma- | said grants highly reflected upon the king’s hon- 
jority of four of disrespectful and violent lan- | our; and that the officers and instruments con- 
guage. He affirmed, for example, that Langford, | cerned in procuring and passing them had highly 
oue of the four, had said, with reference to the | failed in the performance of their trust and duty. 
exact time of James's forfeiture, that “the 30th of | Not satisfied with all this, the commons, on the 6th 
January was a good day and a good deed” (it was | of February, moved in more explicit terms that 
the anniversary of the decapitation of Charles I.); | the procuring of grants belonging to the crown, 
that when Lord Drogheda, one of the minority, | by any public minister, for his own use or bene- 
said that the report of Lady Orkney’s grant would | fit, was highly injurious to his majesty, prejudi- 
be flying in the king’s face, Hamilton, who was | cial to the state, and a violation of the trust re- 
on the other side, replied, “If you will not fly in | posed in him. But here the Tories had com- 
his face, you cannot execute this commission ;” | mitted themselves upon unsafe ground; and the 
‘that Trenchard and Annesley said they had letters | Whigs, adopting the motion, retaliated upon their 
of advice from Mr. Arthur Moore and Mr. Har- | adversaries by attaching to it a very significant 
court, urging them to reflect upon somebody, even | amendment—a kind of resumption of their own, 
as Mr. Montague had mentioned. Sir Francis | based upon the same principles a& the original 
Brewster, another of the minority of three, con- | Tory bill, and which that party had not the 
firmed these statements, adding, moreover, that | effrontery to resist. The proposition was simply 
Trenchard had calied the grant to Lady Orkney, | this:—“To resume the grants of all lands and 
‘a villainous grant,” and had given him, Sir | revenues of the crown, and al] pensions granted 
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by the crown since the 6th of February, 1684, 
and for applying the same to the use of the 
public.” The 6th of February was the inauspi- 
cious day of James IT.’s accession; and from 
that day, down to the night of his flight from 
England, the Tories had monopolized the favours, 
grants, and pensions of the crown, and they: 
were now bound to disgorge them all. It was 
known that, in the upper house, “the king was 
a little more civilly used,” and it was feared that 
there the resumption bill would be thrown out 
altogether. To prevent this the commons had 
again recourse to the device of making it part 
of a money bill; and they appended the resump- 
tion to the grant of a land-tax, the produce of 
which was indispensable for the payment of the 
fleet and army. The lords were indignant at 
this proceeding, which in a manner tied their 
hands and tongues; but, encouraged by the court, 
they ventured to oppose the bill, and to offer some 
amendments, which were just and reasonable in 
themselves, and suited to check an immense 
amount of wrong to private individuals who had 
bought property in Ireland from the grantees, 
&c. When the lords sent down their amend- 
ments to the commons they rejected them, and 
gave their reasons in a paper which was deli- 
vered at a conference of the two houses. The 
lords then prepared answers to these reasons, 
and in a second conference presented them in 
writing; but the managers for the commons de- 
clined pursuing this course of literary argument, 
and left the bill in the hands of their lordships, 
who were warned on many sides that they must 
pass it or bring on a perilous crisis. The king 
became sullen upon all this; on the 5th of 
April he told Lord Portland that, if the bill was 
not stopped in the upper house, he should count 
all as lost; and on the same day he declared that 


he was resolved not to pass the bill, and that 


1 William wrote to Lord Galway (Rouwvigny, the French 
Huguenot), ‘‘ You may judge what vexation all their extraordin- 
ary proceedings give me: and, I assure you, your being deprived 
of what I gave you with so much pleasure is not the least of my 
griefs, There have been so many intrigues in this last session, 
that, without having been on tho spot and well informed of 
everything, it cannot be conceived, . . . I never had more occa- 
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the only question was, whether he should pro- 
rogue the parliament on the morrow or Mon- 
day next. Yet, when he coolly reflected upon 
all the bearings of the case and the danger of 
further resistance, he solicited the lords by a pri- 
vate message to pass the bill; and the lords having 
consented, not without some pangs, in which 
their own purses were concerned, he went down 
to the house, and gave the royal assent without 
a murmur on the 11th of April.’ But imme- 
diately after passing the other bills that were in 
readiness, he commanded the Earl of Bridge- 
water, in the absence of Chancellor Somers, who 
was sick, to prorogue the parliament, which was 
accordingly done without the speech which was 
usual on such occasions.’ 

Towards the close of the session another at- 
tempt had been made to couple Somers with 
Captain Kydd; but a motion for his removal had 
been negatived; and the house satisfied them- 
selves with examining copies of the several com- 
missions given to Kydd, of his majesty’s warrant 
for a grant of the prizes taken from pirates to the 
Earl of Bellamont and others, of an indenture 
between his majesty and Bellamont; of a letter 
from the lords of the treasury to that governor 
about sending over the property seized in Kydd’s 
ship; and with bringing in a bill for the more 
effectual suppression of piracy; followed by an 
address, upon information of Kydd being on his 
way home, that he might not be tried, discharged, 
or pardoned until the next session of parliament. 
But, before they could hang the pirate, Chancel- 
Jor Somers was dismissed, or reluctantly resigned 
the great seal—thus leaving the cabinet in Tory 
hands. The seals were soon after given, with the 
title of lord-keeper, to Sir Nathan Wright, an ob- 
scure Tory serjeant-at-law—“in whom there was 
nothing equal to the post, much less to him who 


had lately filled it.” 


1 hope I shall yet find opportunities to give you marks of my 
esteem and friendship."—Tindal; Ralph; Sir Henry Ellis, in 
his Collection, gives the origina] in French, as it is preserved, 
entirely in William's handwriting, in the British Museum. 

2 At the very moment the commons were preparing a resolu- 
tion, ‘That an address be made to his majesty that no person 
not a native, except the Prince of Denmark, should be admitted 


sion than at presont for persons of your capacity and fidelity. |. to his majesty's councils in England or Ireland.” 
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gg iING WILLIAM did not leave; The English parliament, while they allowed the 
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the parliament met on the 21st of 
May, when the excitement about 
the business of Darien was at its 
greatest height. The unhappy affair occupied 
nearly the whole of a very long and stormy ses- 
sion. Terrible were the denunciations against the 
English ministry, nor was the king himself spared. 
Yet in the end, when the question of supplies came 
under discussion, they voted “That, in considera- 
tion of their great deliverance by his majesty, and 
that, next under God, their safety and happiness 
depended wholly on the preservation of his ma- 
jesty’s person and the security of his government, 
they would stand by and support both his majesty 
and his government to the utmost of their power, 
and maintain such forces as should be requisite 
for these ends.” And, though it was hardly to be 
expected after so universal a discontentment, the 
Scots gratified his majesty in the extreme, by 
keeping on foot, without reduction and without 
clamour, the whole of the land forces that existed 
in the kingdom when the session began. This 
was a striking contrast to the conduct of the par- 
liament of England; but the opponents of the 
court easily accounted for the subservience of 
public men in Scotland, by assuming that they 
had been bribed and bought by the king. At 
the end of the session the Duke of Queensberry 
received the order of the Garter, an honour rarely 
bestowed upon Scotchmen; and the Marquis of 
Argyle was raised to a dukedom. 


Kensington for the Loo this year | land forces to remain as they were the year before, 
= till the month of July. In Scotland | that is at 8000 men, reduced the navy to 7000; 


and that, too, in spite of a new war in the north of 
Europe, and a treaty entered into by William to 
support the party attacked—that youthful hero, 
Charles XII. of Sweden. The King of Denmark, 
Frederick IV., the unjust aggressor, who hoped to 
wrench the crown of Sweden from the grasp of 
young Charles, had the indiscretion to say pub- 
licly, that as the King of England was at variance 
with his parliament, he would be able to do but 
little in Europe. William retorted, “TI will make 
Denmark know I am still able to do something.” 
And, being zealously assisted by the states-gene- 
ral, he prepared a fleet both in England and 
Holland, and spoke in the high tone of an arbi- 
ter to Denmark and the states in confederacy 
with her, or Russia, Poland, and Brandenburg, 
who had made an iniquitous contract on purpose 
to join in a general attack upon Sweden. And 
when these remonstrances failed, he, in the month 
of July, despatched the united squadrons of Eng- 
land and Holland to the Sound, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Rooke. The English admi- 
ra] soon formed a junction with the fleet of Swe- 
den; and then, with fifty-two ships of the line in 
all, he scoured the Baltic, drove the Danish fleet 
into Copenhagen, and bombarded that capital, 
“but with little damage to the place, and none to 
the fleet.” ‘Yet this relief was most seasonable to 
the Swedes, who recovered their spirits, drove the 
Danes and the Poles from their frontiers and the 
towns they were besieging, and threatened Den- 
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mark with conquest. In the beginning of August, 
young Charles of Sweden landed in person on 
the Isle of Seeland, and, conjointly with the 
combined fleets, prepared for a regular siege of 
Copenhagen. This struck a terror through all 
Denmark, and so quickened the pens of her dip- 
lomatists, that by the middle of August a treaty 
of peace was signed at Travendahl, a house of the 
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Duke of Ifolstein, without the concurrence of 
France, and under the guarantee of the maritime 
powers. Peace being thus concluded, Charles and 
his army retired from before the Danish capital, 
and when Rooke had seen him and his army safe 
to Sweden, he sailed home. William’s conduct in 
the whole matter was highly applauded: he had 
effectually protected the young Swede, and yet 
obliged him to accept of reasonable terms of 
peace, 

But before this peace was concluded in the 
north, the particulars of the second partition 
treaty relating to Spain and the south were 
pretty generally known. France, England, and 
Holland had agreed that the Archduke Charles, 
second son of the Emperor Leopold, should be 
substituted for tlie deceased Prince of Bavaria, 
to have and hold Spain, Spanish Flanders, and 
her dependencies in India, America, &c., or all 
that had been allotted by the first partition treaty 
to the Bavarian; while the other shares of the 
Spanish inheritance were to be divided as before, 
the dauphin, however, to have in addition the 
duchies of Lorraine and Bar, and the dispossessed 
Duke of Lorraine to have in lieu the duchy of 
Milan. But the emperor, who still wanted the 
whole of the succession, would not be a party to 
the treaty. The wretched Charles a second time 
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assembled a council of state to deliberate on the 
succession. He still inclined to Austria, but the 
grandees had taken a new turn, and, of twelve, 
ten were of opinion that a Bourbon prince should 
be named. The Count of St. Estavan declared 
that Spain had fallen into such a state of weak- 
ness as to be ugable to defend or protect herself, 
and that nothing but interesting France in her 
favour could save her from that dismemberment 
to which she had been condemned by the mari- 
time powers. The dominions of the emperor, he 
said, were too remote, his treasuries too much 
exhausted, to allow him to render any timely 
assistance; and then the house of Austria had no 
fleets, no ports, no naval power whatsoever to 
cover the coasts and the colonies of Spain from the 
assaults of England and Holland. France had both 
fleets and money—orso it was assumed for the sake 
of the argument—and the ‘‘ Grand Monarque,” 
who had so recently made all Europe tremble, 
might preserve the integrity of the Spanish mon- 
archy if the crown were only allowed to descend 
upon the head of his issue. Only two of these 
degenerate nobles had the spirit and good sense to 


i propose that the great question which interested 


every man in the nation should be left to the de- 
cision of the national cortes, to be assembled forth- 
with, and allowed to determine it according to 
the known laws and constitutions of the realm or 
realms. Such asmall minority had no influence; 
the suggestion was scouted as disloyal and dan- 
gerous; and instead of assembling the cortes, 
Charles consulted the faculties of law and theo- 
logy among the professors, of which the French 
ambassador, the Marquis d’ Harcourt, had bought 
many golden opinions. These faculties decided 
in favour of the Bourbon, provided only that due 
means were adopted for preventing the crown of 
Spain and the crown of France being worn by 
one and the same individual. But the Austrian 
blood which flowed in aslow current in the veins 
of King Charles still sympathized with its cog- 
nate streams, and made hii still desire that his 
possessions should fall to a prince of the house of 
Austria. To subdue this feeling the partizans of 
the French and the monks and priests alarmed 
his timid conscience, and threatened him with 
eternal damnation if he violated the rights of the 
legitimate heir. “I am partial to my own family,” 
said Charles, “but my salvation is dearer to me 
than the ties of blood.” And in these difficulties 
he sent the Duke d’Uzeda, one of his household, 
to consult the pope, and present to his holiness 
copies of the opinions of the jurisconsults and 
divines of Spain. Innocent XII, after deliberat- 
ing for forty days with cardinals devoted for the 
most part to France, replied that they entertained 
no doubt that, after his majesty's demise, the 


_ whole Spanish monarchy devolved by right of 
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blood on the dauphin; but that his second son, 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, ought to be called to 
the succession, in order to prevent the union 
of the two crowns of France and Spain. The 
old pope died shortly after, a few weeks before 
Charles, and just as the great powers of Europe 
were preparing to solve the problem by the 
sword. Still, however, in spite of the solemn 
adjurations addressed to him, the most miserable 
of kings leaned towards the princes of his own 
blood; and the queen, and the new confessor 
whom she had placed about him, in lieu of a 
monk in the Freuch interest who had recently 
driven him to the verge of madness, did all they 
could to encourage and strengthen this natural 
bias. By these machinations, military prepara- 
tions were secretly made in Spain; Austrian troops 
were invited into the kingdom; the Duke of Me- 
dina Celi was despatched to Naples with orders 
to admit the Imperial troops into that kingdom, 
and negotiations were set on foot with the Duke 
of Mantua for the reception of an Austrian gar- 
rison into his capital, in order to overawe the 
duchy of Milan. But every part of this scheme 
_was disconcerted ; the emperor had but few 
troops to spare, and the Duke of Medina Celi 
and the Duke of Mantua were both in the 
French interest. At the same time the Marquis 
d'Harcourt rode away from Madrid to the fron- 
tiers of France, where Louis had already col- 
lected a strong army. Never did imagination 
conceive, or the darkest romance attempt to pic- 
ture, such intrigues and horrors as assailed the 
miserable Charles, who was torn to pieces while 
yet alive by those who wanted his inheritance. 
Portocarrero, a cardinal and Archbishop of To- 
ledo, had been entirely gained over by the Mar- 
quis d’Harcourt, and had scrupled at no mea- 
sures, however atrocious, that promised to work 
upon the weak mind of the king, being aided 
and assisted in his diabolical proceedings by the 
Inquisitor-general Rocuperti: and now, when his 
victim was at the last gasp, with the horrors of 
hell kept before his eyes, this cardinal produced 
the celebrated last will and testament, appointing 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, universal successor to the 
Spanish monarchy. The secretary, Don Antonio 
de Ubilla, acted as notary; and the cardinal and 
Don Manuel Arias stood by as the sole witnes- 
ses. Terrified, baited, coerced, as he was, Charles 
could hardly be brought to put his hand to the 
paper; and, as soon as he had signed it, he burst 
into tears, and exclaimed, “I now am nothing.” 
He then fell into a long faint, and was thought 
to be dead; but he once more opened his eyes to 
a world which had been to him a world of sor- 
row and woe, and he lingered between life and 
death for four weeks. The contents of the will 
were carefully concealed from the queen, the 
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Austrian party, and the whole of Europe ez- 
cept the French court. Louis finished his pre- 
parations, and his effective ally, Cardinal Porto- 
carrero, possessed himself of the great seals of 
the kingdom and of the entire administration of 
Spain. " 

As, however disorganized and ill-prepared were 
the allies, a war inevitably hung in suspense in 
case Louis XIV. accepted the will, instead of 
satisfying himself with the portions of the Spanish 
inheritance allotted to his house by the second 
partition treaty, that ambitious sovereign at the 
moment of crisis entertained some doubts and 
misgivings; but these were merely momentary, 
and he despatched his grandson Philip into 
Spain, exclaiming as he sent him—“ Now there 
are no longer Pyrenees.” William, who had re- 
turned tu England a few days before the death of 
Charles, appears to have been astonished as much 
as he was irritated by the news of the Spanish 
will and the decision of Louis. The French court 
despatched De Tallard, one of the framers of the 
partition treaties, to London, to wheedle William 
into some fresh negotiations, which would have 
been observed with just as much faith as the late 
treaties. On the other hand the Emperor Leo- 
pold, determining not to surrender his pretensions 
to the Spanish crown, sent over Count Wratis- 
laus as ambassador extraordinary, to renew and 
extend the old confederacy, and to keep his ma- 
jesty of England firm to his purpose of opposing 
the will. Soon giving up his hope of deluding 
William again, Louis took the initiative in hos- 
tile measures, by dislodging, by an unexpected 
treacherous movement, the Dutch troops in the 
barrier fortresses. In the meantime Heemskirk, 
the Dutch minister at Paris, had despatched a 
memorial representing to his most Christian ma- 
jesty, “that their high mightinesses did not ex- 
pect his majesty would have taken a resolution 
so contrary to the late treaty, which they believed 
was to be observed in all things by the contract- 
ing parties, and to be departed from by none 
except by common consent.” Louis amused the 
Dutch, brought in a Swedish diplomatist to his 
aid to advovate a friendly mediation, and de- 
clared that it was quite certain, that, with re- 
gard to England, the greatest part of the nation 
dreaded a war, and hence would prefer the will 
to the partition treaty; and that the King of - 
England would find great opposition in his par- 
liament, in case he should be disposed to carry 
things to a rupture.’ . 

aD. 1501 The time was now come for Wil- 

ae ’ liam to abide the test of a new par- 
liament. On the retreat of the Whigs he had 
once more placed Lord Godolphin at the head of 
the treasury; and, to conciliate still further the 
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Tory party, he had made Lord Tankerville privy 
seal, Sir Charles Hedges secretary of state, and 
Lord Rochester Lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; and, 
at the instance of this new cabinet, a new parlia- 
ment, which turned out of a very Tory complexion, 
was called together for the 6th of February. In 
the first paragraph of his opening speech, the king 
said, “Our great misfortune in the loss of the 
Duke of Gloucester hath made it absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be a further provision for 
the succession to the crown in the Protestant 
line after me and the Princess Anne.” The son 
of the Princess Anne and of Prince George of 
Denmark had, in fact, expired on the 30th of 
July, the preceding year, in the eleventh year of 
his age, and, according to Bishop Burnet, his 
tutor, his death “gave great alarm to the whole 
nation, the Jacobites growing insolent upon it, 
and saying, that now the chief difficulty was re- 
moved out of the way of the Prince of Wales’ 
succession.” Next to his mother Anne, the per- 
sonage preferred on account of her Protestantism, 
for the succession, was the Electress Sophia of 
Hanover, grand-daughter of James I. This lady, 
as soon as she heard of the unhappy or happy 
event—the death of the young duke-—-proceeded 
with her daughter, the Electress of Brandenburg, 
to pay a Visit to William, who was then at the Loo. 
It appears that the »ld princess’s doubts as to the 
succession of her family to the British crown, 
were removed by her conference with William, 
which, however, did not last long; for, as the 
electresses were later in arriving than had been 
expected, he only made them one ceremonious 
visit, and, according to the disposition he had 
previously made, he set sail for England the 
very next day. The two electresses had other 
business besides the English succession; they 
wanted William’s concurrence and assistance in 
raising the Elector of Brandenburg to the rank 
of King of Prussia; and subsequently, when fram- 
ing a new grand alliance against France, William 
gave his assistance. At the same time the Eng- 
lish Jacobites sent over a brother of Lord Pres- 
ton to St. Germain, to represent the succession 
of the young Prince of Wales as certain and in- 
evitable; but James and his queen both refused 
one of the conditions proposed, which was, that 
the prince should be sent over to be educated in 
England, and thus threw a damp upon all those 
ardent hopes. It is also asserted that the Princess 
Anne proposed “very clandestinely” something 
of the sort. 

William's health was visibly and rapidly de- 
clining ; he had no confidence in his present Tory 
ministry, and the Tory parliament gave him con- 
stant cause for uneasiness. As in the worst and 
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_intriguers who figured as statesmen and patriots. 


Bishop Burnet says—‘ A design was laid in the 
House of Commons to open the session with an 
address to the king that he would own the King of 
Spain; the matter was so concerted, that they had 
agreed on the words of the vote, and seemed not 
to doubt of the concurrence of the house; but Mr. 
Monkton opposed it with great heat, and among 
other things said, if that vote was carried, he 
should expect that the next vote to be put would 
be for owning the pretended Prince of Wales.” On 
the 14th of February the commons unanimously 
resolved, that the house would stand by and sup- 
port his majesty and his government, and would 
not fail to take such effectual measures as might 
best conduce to the interest and safety of Eng- 
land, the preservation of the Protestant religion, 
and the peace of Europe. But they differed very 
materially as to the proper interpretation to be 
put upon the words “peace of Europe,” and as to 
the fittest means of securing that greht end. Still, 
however, there was a party not disinclined to 
war—a Whig party that had lost the king, and 
were yet resolved to recover him; who also, per- 
haps, carried their views beyond the limits of his 
life, which seemed hastening to aclose. And, of 
course, this party knew in what high and absolute 
favour Lady Marlborough stood with the Princess 
Anne, what use was to be made of her, and how 
much her lord’s heart was set on being a captain- 
general. Of those who looked at the question of 
peace or war in a sober and a disinterested spirit, 
the number appears to have been exceedingly 
small: yet some few there were at all times, who, 
from pure motives, perferred the chances and 
changes of a new continental war to a submission 
to the will of the King of France. On the 17th 
of February, three days after the address, Wil- 
liam told those who presented it that he thanked 
them for their ready concurrence, which he took 
to be extremely important to the honour and 
safety of England; that he should never propose 
anything but what was for their common advan- 
tage ; and that, having this opportunity, he must 
acquaint them that he had just received a me- 
morial from the states-general, a translation of 
which he would leave with them. “As to the 
first part of the memorial,” said he, “I think it 
necessary to ask your advice ; as to the latter part, 
I desire your assistance.” 

This memorial left in the hands of parliament 
was none other than an intimation from the 
states-general that they had, on the very day 
that the parliament of England met, given up 
the partition treaty, to which they were.a prin- 
cipal party, submitted to the will of the late 
King of Spain, and declared for a negotiation. 


most corrupt days of Charles II., French gold | Their high mightinesses, who had been hard 
was said to be circulating among the mercenary | pressed by Louis XIV., declared that, having 
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considered their delay in acknowledging the Duke 
of Anjou for King of Spain was subject to mali- 
cious interpretations, as if their aim had been 
only to gain time to put themselves into a war- 
like posture, they now thought themselves ob- 
liged to acknowledge him without any condition, 
reserving to themselves to stipulate, in the nego- 
tiations about to begin, the conditions necessary 
to secure the peace of Europe. They assured 
. William that in these negotiations they were re- 
solved to do nothing without his majesty’s con- 
sent and the consent of the other powers inter- 
ested; and they therefore prayed him to send to 
his minister at the Hague the necessary instruc- 
tions to act conjointly in the negotiations. 

The commons took a day to deliberate; but, 
on the second day after receiving the memorial 
from the king, they voted an address, praying 
that he would be pleased to enter into such ne- 
gotiations, in concert with the states-general and 
other potentaées, as might most effectually con- 
duce to the mutual safety of these kingdoms and 
the states-general, giving him at the same time 
assurances of support and assistance in the per- 
formance of the treaty made with the states in 
the year 1677. The proceedings of the commons 
are represented as having fully answered all his 
majesty’s desires. “I hope,” adds Vernon, in the 
letter communicating the vote to the Earl of Man- 
chester, ‘it will have that good effect on your 
side as to produce a fair disposition to treat upon 
reasonable terms, that a war may be prevented; 
which I see we shall not decline, if we are forced 
into it by necessity.”' This was, indeed, more 
than William had expected ; and though he well 
knew that nothing but a war would prevent the 
undivided transfer of the Spanish succession to 
Louis's grandson, he calmly waited events, and 
left his parliament to take its own course. On 
the same day that he communicated the Dutch 
memorial to the commons, he also communicated 
to both houses a letter from that desperate Jaco- 
bite, Lord Melfort, to his brother the Earl of 
Perth, urging that the present conjuncture ought 
to be improved for the benefit of the exiled family, 
and every advantage taken of the animosity then 
existing at the court of France against William. 
This old and hackneyed maker of revolutions 
and insurrections, which had all either come to 
nothing or ended in the ruin of those who engaged 
in them, was just as confident and unscrupulous 
as ever. He had heard fine things at Versailles, 
and had been admitted to a favourable audience 
by Madame de Maintenon, the very devout mis- 
tress of the “Grand Monarque.” He announced to 
his brother that Louis intended to put out this 
summer a very great fleet, the orders being given, 
the money ready, the stores full, and every one 

! Cole MSS., as quoted by Ralph. 
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concerned active in hisstation. By means of this 
fleet the miserable old James, who was now much 
more like a monk of La Trappe than a king, was 
to pass over into England and recover all his 
crowns. ‘‘ There is no doubt,” says Melfort, 
“but this fleet will be master of the sea for some 
time, if not for all the summer; because the 
Dutch dare not stir till the English be ready ; 
and they have long debates yet, before they can 
be in a condition to act, even if they have the 
will; and it is a question whether they will have 
it at all. The king never had so favourable a 
conjuncture, if he can only persuade this king 
that his affairs are really in the circumstances 
they are in: but there is the difficulty.” 

Upon reading this letter, the House of Com- 
mons, more excited than they ought to have been 
by anything that came from such a quarter, 
thought it incumbent to put the kingdom in a 
state of defence; authorized the exchequer the 
very next day to borrow £550,000 at six per cent, 
for the service of the fleet, the guards, and garri- 
sons; and soon after ordered that the seamen of 
the royal navy, who had been reduced during the 
last parliament to 7000, should be raised to 30,000 
for the present summer. The lords, on their 
part, pledged themselves to defend the Protes- 
tant succession; but they humbly desired that 
all the treaties that had been made with any 
prince or state since the late war should be laid 
before them, in order that they might be enabled 
to give the advice which his majesty had asked 
from them in a mature form, and upon full in- 
formation. They humbly desired his majesty to 
enter into alliances with all those princes and 
states that were willing to unite for the preserva- 
tion of the balance of Europe; assuring him that 
they would most readily concur in all such me- 
thods as might effectually conduce to the honour 
and safety of England and the peace of Europe. 
With reference to Melfort’s letter, the lords 
went farther than the commons; they proposed 
the old and barbarous expedients of putting the 
laws in execution for removing all Papists from 
London, seizing tlfe arms and horses of the Pa- 
pists and other disaffected persons, and issuing 
search-warrants for those arms and provisions of 
war which were described in the intercepted 
letter as being in readiness. 

On the 16th of March, Mr. Secretary Hedges 
delivered a written message, signed by the king, 
to the commons, informing them that, according 
to the address of their house, Mr. Stanhope had 
been sent to negotiate at the Hague, and that it 
was his majesty’s intention to acquaint them 
from time to time with the state and progress of 
the negotiations. 

On the last day of March, Secretary Hedges 


| communicated a message from the king to both 
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houses, telling them that the negotiations seemed | guise, he offered a sort of excuse for not having 


to be at an end, by the positive answer the French 
ambassador had given to the states - general.' 
The commons, who were called upon for their 
_ advice, adjourned to the 2d of April, when, in- 

stead of an essentially warlike vote, which seems 
to have been half expected from them, they re- 
solved unanimously, “That the humble advice 
of this house be given to his majesty, to desire 
that his majesty will be pleased to carry on the 
negotiations in concert with the states-gencral, 
and take such measures as may most conduce to 
security; and that his majesty will pursue the 
treaty made with the states-general the 3d of 
March, 1677:” and they pledged themselves to 
enable him to support the said treaty. By this 
time the slow court of Austria was beginning to 
be in motiun, and early in April the emperor 
declared that he had indispensable reasons for 
pursuing his right to the whole monarchy of 
Spain; and he invited the different states and po- 
tentates of the empire to join him in a league for 
the general interest of the empire, and especially 
the preservation of the Netherlands, &. His 
imperial majesty was at peace with the Turks; 
and the army cantoned along the Danube and the 
Drave might be brought to the Rhine and the 
Sambre, where, as he represented, the English 
and the Dutch would make their last effort to 
assist him, to be avenged upon France, and to 
maintain their religion, liberty and commerce. 
But at that moment, as at other crises, the em- 
pire was “so divided in itself” that no uniform 
and consistent league could be established, and 


the door seemed barred to the emperor from: 


Vienna to Diisseldorf. The elector-palatine was 
zealous for the emperor, but several of the other 
princes were listening to a project of neutrality 
artfully put forward by France; the Elector of 
Cologne was receiving money from France, and 
raising 5000 men; and the Elector of Bavaria 
was receiving greater sums from the same quar- 
ter, and raising 10,000 men.’ 

About the middle of April a letter from the 
Duke of Anjou, dated Buen Retiro, and written in 
the style of King of Spain, the Indies, &c., &c., 
was received, and read in William's cabinet coun- 
cil. The Bourbon prince, or those who wrote 
for him, told his majesty of England, that since 
he had taken possession of all the kingdoms and 
dominions belonging to him, he could no longer 


delay giving notice of the same; and in courtly 


1 The French ambassador at the Hague had declared to the 
penstonary that the king, his master, had no other answer to 
return to the demands made by the states-general of the United 
Provinces, than that he was ready to renew and confirm the treaty 
of Ryswick, it being all the security the States were to expect. 

3 We have seen how the Elector of Bavaria charged the French 
king with taking off his young son. On entering’ into alliance 
with Louis, he, in a manifesto, shifted the foul charge to the 


notified his accession before, and assured his 
majesty that he desired nothing more than his 
friendship. According to Burnet, “the Earl of Ro- 
chester and the rest of the new ministry pressed 
the king to own the King of Spain, and to an- 
swer his letter; urging that since the Dutch had 
done it, it seemed reasonable that the king should 
likewise do it; and they prevailed at last, but with 
much dificulty.’ Whatever was the degree of 
William’s reluctance or readiness, he answered 
the letter of “‘the most serene and most potent 
prince, brother and cousin ;” congratulating him 
on his happy arrival in his kingdom of Spain, 
being assured that the ancient friendship and 
correspondence betwixt the two crowns should 
remain inviolable, and the advantage and pro- 
sperity of all Europe be promoted, &c. There 
could be no possible use in questioning Philip's 
title, unless swords and bullets could be used as 
arguments; and up to this moment it was more 
than doubtful whether the emperor, if he made 
war, would not be left to carry it on without any 
assistance from the empire; and whether the — 
English parliament would prefer a vast continen- 
tal war to the alternative of seeing the grand- 
son of Louis firmly established on the Spanish 
throne. At this very moment the parliament 
was pouring out the vials of its wrath upon the 
late Whig ministers. Not satisfied with their 
ample exposure of both partition treaties, and of 
the mode in which the second had been executed, 
they fell upon that second partition treaty with 
fresh fury. All the members of the commons 
were summoned to attend the service of the 
house upon pain of incurring its severe displea- 
sure ; and, the house having resolved itself into a 
committee to consider the state of the nation and 
that partition treaty, the following resolution 
was adopted forthwith :—“ That William, Earl 
of Portland, by negotiating and concluding the 
treaty of partition, which was destructive to the 
trade of this kingdom, and dangerous to the peace 
of Europe, was guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanour.” Mr, Vernon and Sir Joseph William- 
son, who had been almost as deeply concerned as 
Portland himself—and Williamson much more 
so than Somers, for he had actually signed the 
second partition treaty—were overlooked, and. 
the whole fury of the house was directed against 
the four lords; for besides Portland and Somers, 


the Lords Orford and Halifax were included in 


Emperor Leopold. ‘That star,” he said, ‘‘ which proves fatal 
to all who form an obstacle to the greatness of the house of 
Austria, carried off this young prince by a slight indisposition, 
by which he had been often attacked without danger, before he 
was destined to wear the Spanish crown.”—Histoire de U Avéne- 
ment de la Maison de Bourbon. Par Targe. Tho Emperor Leo- 
pold, it will be remembered, was the grandfather of the young 


| prince whom he was thus accused of having destroyed. 
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the charge. And, as if they had not materials 
enough in the passing an unwarranted commission 
under the great seal, they again attempted to 
couple the ex-chancellor with Captain Kydd. If 
we are to believe Burnet, the most nefarious 
endeavours were made to induce the pirate to 
inculpate Somers, the Earl of Orford, and Hali- 
fax. “Their enemies,” lie says, “ tried again 
what use could be made of Kydd’s business—for 
he was taken in our northern plantations in 
America, and brought over: he was examined by 
the house; but either he could not lay a proba- 
ble story together, or remnants of honesty, raised 
in him by the near prospect of death, restrained 
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large territories of the King of Spain's dominions 
were to be delivered up to France, is guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanour,” it was resolved in 
the affirmative by 198 against 188. The same 
question was afterwards carried with relation to 
the Earl of Orford by 193 against 148; and, with 
reference to Lord Halifax, by 186 against 163. 
It was then resolved that the said lords should 
be severally impeached at the bar of the upper 
house. And, anticipating the trial, the commons 
further resolved, by a majority of 162 to 107, 
that an humble address be presented to his ma- 
jesty to remove John, Lord Somers, from his 
counsel and presence for ever: which was fol- 


him: he accused no person of having advised or | lowed by the like motions against Orford, Hali- 
encouraged his turning pirate; he had never! fax, and Portland, these being carried without a 
talked alone with any of the lords, and never at! division. But instantly a eounter-address was 
all with Lord Somers: he said he had no orders | set on foot in the House of Lords, and carried 
from them but to pursue his voyage against the | through by a majority of twenty. It humbly 
pirates. All endeavours were used to persuade | and earnestly besought his majesty to be pleased 
him to accuse the lords: he was assured that, if | not to pass any censure upon the four lords, 
he did it, he should be preserved ; and if he did | until they were tried upon their impcachments, . 
not, he should certainly die for his piracy: yet |. and judgment given according to the usage of 
this could not prevail on him to charge them ; so | parliament and the laws of the land. The king 
he with some of his crew were hanged, there ap- | received the address, but returned no answer. 
pearing not so much as a colour to fasten any | He was surrounded by difficulties which scarcely 
imputation on these lords: yet their enemics | any human prudence could wholly remove.’ lf 
tried what use could be made of the grant of all | he pleased the lords he must offend the commons, 
that Kydd might recover from the pirates, which ' and if he gratified the commons he must incense 
some bold and ignorant lawyers affirmed to be I the lords. He had recourse to an adjournment. 
against Inw. So this matter was for the fourth | When the houses re-assembled, other important 


time debated in the House of Commons; and the | business forced itself upon their notice. 


behaviour of those peers in it appeared to be so 
innocent, so legal, and, in truth, so meritorious, 
that it was again-let fall. The insisting so much 
on it served to convince all people that the ene- 
mies of these lords wanted not inclination, but 
only matter, to charge them, since they made so 
much use of this; but so partial was a great part 
of the house that the abandonment of this was 
carried only by a small majority. When one 
design failed another was set up.” Upon the 
question being put, “That John, Lord Somers, by 
advising his majesty in the year 1699 to the treaty 


for dividing the Spanish monarchy, whereby 


1 «* Amid these acenes of dissension and disaffection, and amidst 
the public losses and decline which aggravated them, we have 








Secretary Hedges now informed them that the 
states-general were resolved not to take any step 
in the negotiation with France without his ma- 
jesty’s full concurrence; and that they returned 
his majesty their hearty thanks for the provision 
he was making for their agsistance in case of an 
attack from France. The commons voted an 
additional aid of 3s. in the pound, to be made good 
by a tax Jaid upon land. They also resolved, in a 
committee of ways and means, that the savings 
which arose from the non-payment of £50,000 a- 
year allotted as a dower to King James's queen, of 
£30,000 a-year fallen in by the death of Catherine, 


unless we could have been secure against invasion, which Louis 
would infallibly have attempted had not his whole force been 


nearce auy object to contemplate with pleasure but the mag- | occupied by the grand alliance, and which, in the feeble condition 
nanimous and unconquerable soul of William. Mistaken in some | of our navy and commerce, at one time could not have been 


parts of his domestic policy, unsuited by some failings of his 


impracticable, the defeats of Steinkirk and Landen would prv- 


character for the English nation, it is still to his superiority in | bably havo been sustained at home. The war of 1689, and the 


virtue and energy over all her own natives in that age, that 
England is indebted fur the preservation of her honour and 
liberty ; not at the crisis only of the Revolution, but through 
the difficult period that elapsed until the peace of Ryswick. A 
war of nine years, generally unfortunate, unsatisfactory in its 
result, carried on at a cost unknown to former times, amidst 
the decay of trade, the exhaustion of resources, the decline, as 
there sgems good roaaun to believe, of population itaelf, was the 


great confederacy of Europe, which William alone could animate 
with any steadiness and energy, were most evidently and un- 
deniably the means of preserving the independence of England. 
That danger—which has sometimes been in our countrymen's 
mouths with little meaning—of becoming a provinoe to France, 
was then close and actual; for I hold the restoration of the house 
of Stuart to be another expression for that of ignominy and 
servitude. The expense, therefore, of tho war must not bu 


festering wound that turned a people's gratitude into factious- | reckoned unnecessary, nor must we cenmre the government for 
nees and taal sa peed to excite the national prejudices | that small portion of debt which it was compelled to entail 
against campaigns in ers, especially when so unsuccessful, | upon posterity.”—Hallam, Conatitutional History of Englan 

and tu inveigh against the uegloct of our maritime power. Yet, vol. ii. p. 289. - ” is 
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more by the death of the Duke of Gloucester— 


making in all £100,000 per annum—might be 
applied to the public service, without any dimi- 
nution of the provision originally intended for 
his majesty. The proposition was very distaste- 
ful to the court, and all those in office seemed to 


consider the said savings ay vails of royalty. 
Many of the temporizing Whigs, who were seek- 
ing various methods of recommending themselves 
to the king and regaining the places they had 
lost, sided with ministers in the debate. The 
point was carried in committee, but not with- 
out considerable difficulty. When Mr. Conyers 
reported to the house that he was directed 
by the committee to move for leave to apply 
the savings of £100,000 per annum towards the 


payment of the public debts, the motion was 
carried by a majority of 214 to 169. This con- 


test was scarcely over when a message from the 
lords reminded the house, “that as yet no parti- 
cular articles had been exhibited against the lords 
impeached ; which, after impeachments had been 
so long pendiug, were due in justice to the per- 
sons concerned, and agreeable to the methods of 
parliament in such cases.”1 The commons re- 
plied that the articles against the impeached 
lords were preparing, and in a short time would 
be sent to their lordships’ house. For some time 
people had been complaining out of doors of these 
continual dissensions between the two houses, of 
the violence of party animosities, and of the great 
neglect of the real business of the nation. Many 
of the men most identified with the Revolution 
retained a great influence in the country; and it 
is believed that some of these favoured and pro- 
moted the famous “Kentish Petition,” which was 
presented at this critical moment. This petition 
was drawn up at a meeting of magistrates, grand- 
jurors, and freeholders at Maidstone, and put 
iuto the hands of Sir Thomas Hales, one of the 
members for the county, to be by him laid before 
the House of Commons. But Hales, finding it 
was likely to give great offence to the house, ex- 
cused himself; and then Mr. Meredith, the other 
member for the county, undertook to deliver it. 
But Meredith was cautious, and had his misgiv- 
ings, and, before bringing up the petition to the 
table, he told the house that several of the gen- 
tlemen of good quality who had signed it were 
at the door, and quite ready to own their signa- 
tures, Upon this, an order was given that these 
country gentlemen should be admitted. Having 


severally owned the petition and their signa- 


tures, they were ordered to withdraw; and then 


the paper was read. After expressing their deep 
concern at the dangerous state of this kingdom 


and of all Europe, the Kentish gentlemen snid, 


—— a 


, the commous about the state of affairs abroad ; 
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that they thought themselves bound in duty to 
lay before the house the consequence, in this con- 
juncture, of their (the commons’) speedy resolu- 
tion and sincere endeavour to answer to the great 
trust reposed in them by their country. “And,” 
they continued, “in regard that, from the ex- 
perience of all ages, it is manifest no nation 
can be great or happy without union, we hope 
that no pretenee whatsoever shall be able to 
create a misunderstanding among ourselves, or 
the least distrust of his most sacred majesty, 
whose great actions for this nation are writ in 
the hearts of his subjects, and can never, with- 
out the blackest ingratitude, be forgot. We 
most humbly implore this honourable house to 
have regard to the voice of the people, that our 
religion and safety may be effectually provided 
for, that your addresses may be turned into bills 
of supply, and that his most sacred majesty, 
whose propitious and unblemished reign over us 
we pray God long to continue, may be enabled 
powerfully to assist his allies before it is too late.” 
The “hot-heads” of the house were transported 
with fury. Some, more moderate, endeavoured 
to make up matters by going out to the petition- 
ers during the debate, and attempting to per- 
suade them to merit clemency from the house by 
certain submissions. But the Kentish gentle- 


men would suffer no concession, declaring that 
they were of opinion that it was their right to 
petition the house according to the statute of the 


13th of Charles IT., and that, as to the matter of 


the petition, they intended nothing offensive. 
The commons then, by a large majority, resolved 
that the petition was “scandalous, insolent, and 
seditious,” tending to destroy tie constitution, 
&c., and that the presenters of it should be taken 
into the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. 
scuffle ensued, and then the house, on complaint 
of the serjeant-at-arms, by a majority of 169 to 
93, sent all the Kentish gentlemen to the Gate- 
house. 
were preparing in the city of London and in 
all parts of the kingdom. 


A rude 


According to Burnet, similar petitions 


The gentlemen who 
were sent to prison, where they lay till the proro- 
gation, were, he says, “much visited, and treated 
as confessors.” “It was much questioned,” he 
adds, “whether they (the commons) had really 
an authority to imprison any except their own 
members, or such as had violated the privilege 
of their house.” The king was at last advised to 
interfere to prevent the address from the city; 
and persons were sent in his majesty’s name to 
divert the leading men from that design: “yet, 
with all this,” says Burnet, “it came so near for 
such an address in a common council, that the 
lord-mayor’s vote turned it for the negative.” 
Another royal message was soon delivered to 
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and in it the difficulties of the Dutch, and their | 14th of May the lords voted an address, in which 
hopes of immediate assistance from his majesty, | they went still further than the commons. They 
were declared in a manner that betrayed an | assured his majesty that they were sensible of 
anxiety for an immediate declaration of war. And | the great and imminent danger of the states- 
Secretary Hedges, together with this message, | general, and perfectly agreed with them in be- 
delivered a letter from the states-general to the | lieving that the safety of Holland and that of 
king, in which their high mightinesses drew a for- | England were so inseparably united, that what- 
cible picturetof French aggression and insolence. | soever was ruin to the one must be fatal to the 
They showed how Louis, through his ambassador other; they desired his majesty not only to make 
extraordinary, the Count d’Avaux, had endea- | good all the articles of any former treaty with 
voured to lead them into a separate treaty, and | the states-general, but also to enter into a strict 
how they had represented to his Catholic majesty league, offensive and defensive, and to invite into 
that the security of Holland could not by any | it all princes and states that were concerned in | 
means be separated from that of Englaud—that ; the present visible danger, arising from the union 
the two nations had a common interest—and that | of France and Spain. Nor did they stop here. 
they could and would do nothing without the | They further desired that his majesty would 
concurrence of his Britannic majesty. “Our con- | enter into such glliance with the emperor as he 
dition,” said they, “is worse than it was during | might think fit, pursuant to the ends of the treaty 
the late war; whilst the French make forts under | of 1699, assuring him of their hearty and sincere 
the cannon of our strong places and lines along | assistance, and of their confident hope that Al- 
our frontiers, without our being able to hinder | mighty God would protect him in so righteous a 
it, as we might do if we were at war.” The com- | cause, and that the unanimity, wealth, and cour- 
mons postponed the consideration of these im- ; age of his subjects would carry him with honour 
portant matters till the next day, and went on ; and success through all the difficulties of a just 
that afternoon to examine the articles of impeach- : war. 

ment prepared in committee against the Earl of ; In spite of the reproof of the lords, that men 
- Orford. And, on the following morning, before | ought to be tried before the stamp of reprobation 
taking up the subject of Holland, they sent up | were put upon them, the Tory majority in the 
that impeachment to the lords, with a demand | commons carried an address to the throne for the 
that the Earl of Orford should be made to give | instant removal of Somers, Orford, Halifax, and 
sufficient security to abide judgment. Then they , Portland, from his majesty’s counsels, &c., for 
took his majesty’s message and the papers de- | ever. The very next day after this motion, and 
livered by the secretary into consideration; and, ; while the lords were on their way to Kensington 
after a very short debate, they resolved unani- | with their last and warlike address, the commons 
mously that they would effectually assist his | were cut to the bone by a singular flagellum. A 
majesty to support his allies in maintaining the | packet was put into the hands of the Speaker 
liberties of Europe, and would immediately pro- | Harley by a poor woman, and this packet was 
vide succour for the states-general, according to , found to contain a memorial (afterwards entitled 
the treaty of 1677. On the very day after thia | the “ Legion Memorial”), and a startling letter 
welcome vote, Count Wratislaus, the imperial | to the Tory speaker. The letter was in these 
envoy, presented a memorial to William, setting | words :— 

forth the danger to be apprehended from the| ‘Mr. Speaker,—-The inclosed memorial you 
excessive power of France by its late union with | are charged with, in the behalf of many thousands 
Spain, the injury done to the emperor by that | of the good people of England. There is neither 
union, and the resolution of his imperial majesty | Popish, Jacobite, seditious, court, or party interest 
to vindicate his rights to the Spanish succession. | concerned in it, but honesty and truth. You are 
And, after this preamble, he intimated that his | commanded by 200,000 Englishmen to deliver it 
master, the emperor, knew the difficulty and | to the House of Commons, and to inform them 
danger of the undertaking ; that he trusted, how- | that it is no banter, but serious truth; and a serious 
ever, in the justice of his cause, and the assist- | regard to it is expected. Nothing but justice 
ance of the kings and princes who had been par- | and their duty is required; and it is required by 
ties to the late confederacy against France, and | them who have both a right to require and power 
among whom his Britannic majesty had the prin- | to compel, viz., the people of England. We could 
cipal place; and then he hinted that the old con- | have come to the house strong enough to oblige 
federacy or grand alliance, which had been vir- | them to hear us, but we have avoided any tumults, 
tually dissolved by the peace of Ryswick and the | not desiring to embroil but to serve our native 
two partition treaties, was to be held still in | country. If yourefuse te communicate it to them, 
force, and competent to bind the members of that | you will find cause in a short time to repent it.” 
old alliance to furnish fresh succour, &c, On the The memorial, which was signed, “Our name | 
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is Legion, and we are many,” is generally believed | up their articles against Orford, they had, as yet, 
to have been the production of that wonderful | exhibited none against Portland, Somers, and 


man, Daniel Defoe.' Though, in truth, nothing | Halifax. 


Thus quickened, they drew up the 


but a satire and a mystification, it had that | impeachment of Somers in a most malignant 
writer’s characteristic, thorough reality and ear- | spirit; and it was carried up to the lords on the 
nestness; and, like other papera by the same | 19thof May. The high crime most insisted upon 
hand, it transported the parties addreased into a | was his share in the partition treaty; but, in 


perfect fury and panic. 


The serjeant-at-arms | addition, Somers was charged with having passed 


was ordered to go his rounds with the mace to ; many great, unreasonable, and exorbitant grants, 
summon all members to instant attendance; a under the great seal; with having promoted and 


Joud murmur was raised of en- 
deavours to excite tumults and 
sedition; and a committee was 
appointed to draw up an address 
to beseech his majesty to check 
these most perilous attempts, and 
to provide for the public peace 
and security. Mr. Howe, who 
had been a very loud talker in 
the sense contrary to that of the 
writer of the Legion Memorial 
and his party, declared in the 
house that he was in danger of 
his life, and several other Tory 
members were frightened away 
into the country, believing, as it 
should appear, that the “Legion,” 
which only existed in the imagi- 
nation of Lefoe, was really on 
the point of assaulting the parlia- 
ment. A committee was ap- 
pointed to meet in the speaker's 
chamber, empowered to send for 
persons, papers, and records, and 
directed to sit de die in diem. 
But at last the mystification be- 
came evident; the Tories became 
ashamed of their panic, and no 
report was called for; and the 
whole affair, which must have 
convulsed the immortal author of 
Robinson Crusoe with laughter, 
was silently let fall. While the 
commons were yet shaking with the panic, the 
lords reminded them that though they had sent 





’ From interna] evidence we feel perfectly convinced that 
Defoe was the writer, and that no other author of the day 
could have written it. Oldmixon says, that Defoe had, in his 
hearing, taken to himself the honour of being the author of the 
paper. It appears that the commons believed it had been got 
up by the Kentish commissioners, and that one of those gentle. 
men, who had escaped from the serjeant-at-arms, was coming, 
with the whole county of Kent at his heels, to make his threats 
good. The writer artfully made it susceptible of this latter 
interpretation by complaining in the beginning of the haughty 
behaviour of the commons, and their committing to illegal 
custody the writors and presenters of petitions, &c. Several of 
the clauses of tho momorial were as severe and cutting as human 
pen could make them—others were very cogent. Take for 
example the following charges against the Tory maj ‘tity, which 
now ruled the house :—7. “‘ Voting the treaty of partition fatal 
to Enrope, because it gave so much of the Spanish dominion to 
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Jonny, Lor» Somers.* 


procured unreasonable and ex- 
orbitant grants to be made of the 
lute forfeited estates in Ireland, 
in contempt of the advice of the 
House of Commons; with not 
being content with all the fees, 
profits, and perquisites legally 
belonging to the great seal, to- 
gether with an additional pension 
of £4000 per annum, but having, 
contrary to his oath, begged and 
procured for his own benefit 
many great aud unreasonable 
grants of manors, lands, tene- 
ments, rents, hereditaments, and 
revenues, belonging to the crown 
of England, &¢.; with having 
alienated many quit-rents and 
other rents annexed to Windsor 
Castle, &c.; and with having used 
many extraordinary methods, 
delays, and unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Chan- 
cery,&c. Nor was Captain Kydd, 
though now hanged, forgotten in 
this impeachment, Somers, like 
Orford, being charged with the 
irregularities of that unlucky ad- 
venturer’s proceedings. On the 
24th of May, the ex-Lord-chan- 
cellor of England sent his answer 
to their lordships. He clearly 
made it appear that the ob- 
noxious treaty was the. king’s own measure— 
though that, in constitutional strictness, did not 





the French, and not concerning yourselves to prevent their 
taking possession of it all. 8. Descrting the Dutch when the 
French are at their doors, till it be almost tuo late to help them, 
is unjuat to our treaties, and unkind to our confederates, dis- - 
honourable to the English nation, and shows you very negligent 
of the safety of England and of our Protestant neighbours. 
9. Addressing tho king to displace his friends, upon base sur. 
thises, before the legal trial, or any article proven, is illegal, 
and inverting the law, and making execution go before judg- 
ment, contrary to the true sense of the law, which esteems every 
mana good man till something appears to the contrary. Delay- 
ing proceedings upon capital impeachments, to blast the repu- 
tation of the persons, without proving the fact, is illegal and 
oppressive, destructive to the liberty of Englishmen, a delay cf 
justice, and a reproach to parliaments.” 

2 From the statue by William Calder Marshall, K.A., in St. 
Stephen's Hall, new Houses of Parliament. 
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exonerate him as a minister for what he had done 
in it-—and that he had given his opinion freely 
upon the whole business. As to the grants which 
he had passed, and which he said he believed 
were not so considerable as those which, in the 
same number of years, had heen passed in the 
times of most of his predecessors, they had been 


regularly passed through the proper offices, and]. . . . 


brought such warrants with them as he had 
thought himself obliged to obey. He insisted 
that he of himself had neither advised nor pro- 
cured any grants of any forfeited estates in Ire- 
land for any person whatsoever; that the pension 
of £4000 per annum which he had received was 
neither more nor less than what had been allowed 
to several of his predecessors; that he had never 
begged or used any means to procure any grant 
whatsoever for his own benefit. As for the 
charges of abuse of pewer in the Chancery Court, 
unfair delays, and irregular proceedings, he gave 
to one and all a round denial; solemn, but short, 
us if he scorned the imputations. The lords in- 
sisted that the’ trial should proceed forthwith, 
and the impeachments be made good or dropped; 
the commons demanded more time, and proposed 
that a committee of both houses might be nomi- 
uated to consider of the most proper ways and 
methods for proceeding against the lords accused. 
But the lords rejected this proposal of a joint 
committee, and gave in their reasons for so doing 
at a conference. This led to other angry mes- 
sages; hut the lords persisted in their resolution 
of not consenting to a joint committee. And at 
this moment the dispute was interrupted by the 
king’s going to the House of Lords to give the 
royal assent to the new succession bill, which 
had been carried through both houses, and which 
was by far the most important act of the session. 

According to Roger Coke, a Whig member de- 
signed to bring in the bill for fixing the succes- 
sion to the crown in the Protestant house of 
Brunswick, “ which, being smoked by the speaker, 
Sir John Bowles, a Tory, and little better than 
& madman, was employed to present it to the 
house, who had so little stomach to it, that it hung 
there above three months before they passed it.” 
Bishop Burnet, who voted on the occasion says— 
“Sir John Bowles, who was then disordered in 
his senses, and soon after quite lost them, was 
set on by the party (the Tories) to be the first 
that should name the Electress-dowager of Bruns- 
wick (Sophia, grand-daughter of James I.), which 
seemed done to make it less serious, when moved 
by such a person. He was, by the forms of the 
house, put in the chair of the conmittee to whom 
the bill was committed. The thing was still put 
off for many weeks, but every time that it was 
called for, the motion was entertained with cold- 
ness, which served to heigliten the jealousy. The 
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committee once or twice sat upon it, but all the 
members ran ont of the house with so much in- 
decency that the contrivers seemed ashamed of 
this management. There were seldom fifty or 
sixty at the committee, yet in conclusion, it 
passed, and was sent up to the lords, where we 
expected great opposition would be made to it. 
Many of the lords absented themselves 
on design: some little opposition was made by 
the Marquis of Normanby, and four lords—the 
Earls of Huntingdon and Plymouth, and the 
Lords Guildford and Jeffreys—protested against 
it. Those who wished well to the act were glad 
to have it passed any way, and so would not exa- 
mine the limitations that were in it.” But the 
bearing of these limitations on the power of the 
crown was favourable to the liberties of the na- 
tion; and, whatever were their motives for urging 
them, the Tories, by some of them at least, un- 
questionably rendered a service to the constitu- 
tion. The Whig historian will not, of course, 
allow any merit to his political enemies; on the 
contrary, he asserts—and the temper and views 
of many of the Tory party will almost bear him 
out—that the whole proceeding was marked with 
insincerity, and intended, by indirect means, to 
throw the government back into the hands of the 
exiled family. As eventually passed, the suc- 
cession bill enacted that all things relating to the 
well-governing of the kingdom, which are properly 
cognizable in the privy council, should be trans- 
acted there, and all resolutions taken thereupon 
signed by such of the privy council as should ad- 
vise and consent to the same; that no person 
whatsoever, not a native of England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging, 
or not born of English parents beyond seas (al- 
though such persons were naturalized or made 


denizen), should be capable to be of the privy 


council, or a member of either house of parlia- 
ment, or to enjoy any place of trust, either civil 
or military, or be capable of any grant of lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments from the crown; 
that in case the crown should hereafter come to 
a foreign prince, the nation should not be obliged 
to engage in any war for the defence of any do- 
minions or territories not belonging to the crown 
of England ; that no person who should hereafter 
come to the possession of the crown should go out 
of the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
without consent of parliament; that whosoever 
should hold the crown should join in communion 
with the Church of England, as by Jaw established; 
that no person having an office under the king, 
or receiving a pension from the crown, should 
be capable of serving as a member of the House 
of Commons; that the judges’ commissions should 
be made guamdiu se bene gesserint, and their 
salaries ascertained and estublished, but that 
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upon the address of either House of Parliament, 
it might be lawful to remove them; that no par- 
don under the great seal should be pleadable to 
an impeachment by the commons in parliament ; 
and finally, that the Princess Sophia, Duchess- 
dowager of Hanover, should be declared the 
next in succession to the crown of England, in 
the Protestant line, after his majesty and the 
Princess Anne, and the heirs of their bodies re- 
spectively; and that the further limitation of the 
crown should be to the said Princess Sophia, and 
the heirs of her body, being Protestants. The 
sweeping disqualifications affecting all foreigners 
whatsoever, and all servants of the government, 
were not only unpalatable to William, but over- 
jealous, and, in some respects, unwise. Ungrate- 
ful and displeasing as it was in many particulars, 
William gave the royal assent to this succession 
bill without a murmur. The Duchess of Savoy, 


grand-daughter of Charles I., presented a very | 


useless protest against the bill, which, together 
with the order of the Garter for her husband, 
was carried over to the Electress of Hanover by 
the Earl of Macclesfield. 

The dispute between the two houses touching 
the impeachment of Somers, which had been in- 
terrupted a little while by the king’s going to 
the lords to give his consent to the succession 
bill, was renewed a few days after. Each house 
seemed resolute—the commons in insisting on a 
joint committee, the lords in refusing it. Ina 
conference, Lord Haversham gave great offence 
to the commons by saying that they themselves 
thought the lords impeached innocently. “And 
I think,” said he, “the proposition is undeniable, 
for there were several lords in the same crimes, 
in the same fact; there is no distinction, and the 
commons leave some of these men at the head of 
affairs, near the king’s person, to do any mischief 
they are inclined to, and impeach others, when 
they are all alike guilty, and concerned in the 
same facts.” The managers for the commons took 
this to be so great an aspersion on the honour of 
their house, that they thought themselves obliged 
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' Jords intimated their purpose of bringing on the 
trial of Lord Somers on the day they had fixed: 
the commons refused to attend, and made an order 
that no member of their house should presume 
to appear at the place erected for the pretended 
trial of the Lord Somers, under pain of their 
utmost displeasure. On the day appointed, the 
lords adjourned to Westminster Hall, where pro- 
clamation was made, and the impeachment of 
Lord Somers read, as was also his reply. Then 
the proclamation was read a second time, and the 
lord-keeper declared that the house was ready to 
hear evidence. No evidence was offered—not « 
member of the lower house appeared. The lords, 
“after these formalities,’ went back to their 
house, and declared that Jolin, Lord Somers, was 
acquitted of the articles of impeachment against 
him exhibited by the House of Commons, and of 
al] things therein contained, and that the said 
impeachment was dismissed. The next day, the 
commons ordered that the impeaching committee 
| should inspect the lords’ journals; that no mem- 
ber should presume to leave town; and that all 
members should attend the service of the house 
on the Friday following (the 20th June). When 
that day came, they were informed by the upper 
house that their lordships had appointed the 23d 
for the trial of the Earl of Orford. More angry 
messages followed, and the commons voted that 
the lords had refused justice to the commons 
upon the impeachment, by denying them a com- 
mittee of both houses, which was desired by the 
commons as the only method of settling the neces- 
sary preliminaries for proceeding to the trial with 
effect; and afterwards by proceeding to a pre- 
tended trial, which could tend only to protect the 
accused from justice by colour of an illegal ac- 
quittal, against which they solemnly protested, ax 
repugnant to the rules of justice, and therefore 
null and void. The upper house replicd that the 
non-appearauce of the commons entitled Lord 
Somers to his full acquittal; that their lordships 
could infer nothing from their still persisting in 
their demand for a committee of both houses, 





in duty immediately to withdraw from the con- | which could never be granted, except that they 
ference. And, after the return of their managers, | never designed to bring any of their impeach- 
the commons resolved that John, Lord Havers-! ments to trial; and that they should proceed 
ham, had uttered most scandalous reproaches | with the case of the Earl of Orford on the day 
and false expressions highly reflecting upon the | appointed. The commons passed the same order 
honour and justice of the House of Commons, and | as they had done with regard to Somers’ trial: 
tending to the making a breach in the good cor- | no one appeared in Westminster Hall, and Lord 
respondence between the lords and commons, | Orford was acquitted. On the next day the 
and to the interrupting the public justice of the | lords dismissed the charges against Portland and 
nation by delaying the proceedings on the im- | Halifax, and so put an end to this long and 
peachments; and they sent up Sir Christopher | angry business, Then, recollecting the impeach- 
Musgrave to demand justice upon the offending | ment which had been brought by the Whigs 
lord, who, on his part, would not allow that his | against the Duke of Leeds in 1695, and which 
words had been “precisely taken.” Then fol- | had neither been prosecuted nor discharged, they 
lowed other messages and remonstrances. The | took the opportunity of dismissing it also. 
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On the 24th of June the commons presented a 
liberal money bill. William gave the royal assent 
to the several bills, and put an end to the session 
in @ gracious speech. A week after the proroga- 
tion he left Hampton Court, and, attended by 
the Earls of Carlisle, Romuey, Albemarle, M. 
Auverquerque, aud others, set sail for Holland, 
where he arrived on the 3d of July. The bat- 
talions from Ireland and some new levies from 
England arrived in the Low Countries about the 
same time: some Scotch troops had been there 
many weeks; and, as he was accompanied by a 
battalion of his English guards, William had the 
appearance of being again at the head of an army. 
But his health, which had been severely tried 
by his recent vexations and crosses, was visibly 
giving way; and, when on the day after his arri- 
val he took his seat in the assembly of the states- 
general, his haggard appearance seemed to belie 
the sanguine hopes which he held out to his 
threatened countrymen. After his business in 
the states-general, William, as much as his health 
would permit, passed his time in reviewing the 
frontier garrisons of Holland; and having visited 
Bergen-op-Zoom, Sluys, and other places, he re- 
turned to the Hague, there to learn that the 
empty form of negotiation was at an end, and 
that Louis had recalled his ambassador, D'Avaux.' 

On the 7th of September a new treaty of alli- 
ance, styled “The Second Grand Alliance,” was 
signed at the Hague. This treaty provided 
that there should be a perpetual and inviolable 
friendship between the emperor, the King of 
England, and the states-general of Holland, &e. 
All kings, princes, and states that pleased might 
enter into their alliance; and, as tempting money- 
bargains were made and other advantages offered 
by England and Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holstein, and the Palatinate soon joined the con- 
federacy. The emperor was so poor that he was 
forced to negotiate with Holland for 500,000 
crowns, on the security of his quicksilver mines. 
His imperial majesty, however, engaged to fur- 
nish 66,000 foot and 24,000 horse. William on 
his part agreed for 33,000 foot and 7000 horse; 
and the states-general for 32,000 foot and 2000 
lorse. 

But long before these forces were assembled, 
and even several weeks before the treaty was 
signed at the Hague, the war had begun on the 





' lt appears that the states-general were deluded by D'Avaux's 
professions of moderation, and that for some time William and 
Marlborough were the only persons there that aaw clearly in 
what a vacunm the negotintions at the Hagne would end. Even 
as late aa the month of August, William's old friend and prime 
adviser, the Pensionary Heinsius, was persuaded that an arrange- 
ment might yet be offected, and expressed his hopes that Louis 
would give satisfaction to the emperor, d&c., rather than incur 
the risk of a war.—Letter from Marlborough to Godolphin, as 
cited by Coxe, Life of Marlborough. 
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side of Italy. As the active and able Prince 
Eugene, who continued in the emperor's service, 
had advanced to the passes of the Alps in the 
beginning of the summer, an attack was expected 
aud yrovided for by Marshal Catinat and the 
Duke of Savoy, who, with an army of French, 
Milanese, and Savoyards, posted themselves along 
the Adige, within the Mantuan territory. But 
Eugene, with 30,000 men, druve them from that 
position, forced their intrenchments at Carpi, 
and obliged them to retire behind the Mincio 
with considerable loss. Catinat and his French- 
men had excited the vengeance of the Italian 
peasantry, who flew to such arms as they could 
procure, massacred their stragglers, and cut off 
their supplies. Prince Eugene, on the other 
hand, was favoured by the people, and had a 
free communication with Austria through the 
valley of the Adige and the Tyrol: and, after 
some brilliant manceuvres, he drove Catinat 
and the duke to the line of the Oglio. Marshal 
Villeroy joined Catinat with fighting orders, and 
attacked Eugene and the Imperialists in their 
lines; but he was repulsed with loss. No other 
battle took place, and at the approach of the 
rainy season the French retired to winter-quar- 
ters between the Oglio and the Adda. 

While these mixed events were passing, thie 
dethroned King James war getting fast out of the 
reach of their effects, and the rumours of them. 
The penances and mortifications to which he 
subjected himself hastened his end, and he had 
been dying all this summer. On Friday, the 2d 
of September, a few days before the conclusion 
of the grand alliance, he was seized with a faint- 
ing fit in the chapel of the palace of St. Ger- 
main. He was pretty well the next day, but on 
Sunday he fell into another fit, and lay for some 
time without life or motion. On Tuesday, the 
13th of September, Louis went for a third time 
to his bedside; and then it is said that, the 
apartment being full of people, his most Chris- 
tian majesty declared that he would take his 
family into his protection, and would treat his son, 
the Prince of Wales, in the same manner as he 
had treated him, and acknowledge him as King of 
England. James lingered till the following Fri- 
day, the 16th of September, and then expired, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. His body lay 
exposed four-and-twenty hours in the midst’ of 
priests and monks, who sang the office for the 
dead all the night through, and in the morning 
celebrated masses at two altars erected in the 
room. The body was deposited in the church of 
the English Benedictine monks in Paris, there to 
remain “till it should please God to dispose the 
people of England to repair, in some measure, 
the injuries they did him in his life, by the hon- 


ours they should think fit to show him after his 
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death.” With alittle varnish this bad king made 
a tolerably good saint. At the time of his last 
sickness and death William was at the Loo, sickly 
and feeble himself, and actually apprehending 
another attempt on his life by one Boselli, an 
Italian, “infamous for many rutfian-like exploits,” 
who, after being long confined in the Bastille, 
was liberated at this critical moment, or per- 
mitted to escape. Great pains were taken to 
circulate a report, said to be grounded on a con- 
sultation of physicians, that William could not 
survive more than a month. In the eyes of 
Louis his single life was of more importance 
than armies and confederacies; and it was an 
axiom of the French court that, this troublesome 
prince once out of the way, the ‘Grand Mon- 
arque” might have his will in Europe. It should 
appear that his Tory ministry had had a perni- 
cious effect upon William’s health and spirits. 
The blatant, drinking, and red-hot Earl of Ro- 
chester, who had in a manner directed and bullied 
the whole cabinet, was particularly offensive to 
him, and he was afterwards heard to declare that 
the most uneasy part of his life was the year 
in which that nobleman had been in the ascen- 
dency. He still consulted Sunderland, who was 
wise enough to remain in his quiet retreat at 
Althorp, watching the course of events, and feel- 
ing anxious only about those things which might 
benefit or injure himself personally. His wife, 
Lady Sunderland, had contracted a romantic 
kind of friendship with the imperious but fas- 
cinating Lady Marlborough; and in the preced- 
ing month of January his eldest son, Lord Spen- 
cer, had married Lady Anne Churchill, Marl- 
borough’s second daughter, upon whose progeny 
the ducal title eventually devolved. Although 
William had reinstated that fortunate soldier, 
he still distrusted him; but Marlborough had of 
jate rendered good services in the House of Lords, 
and through these and the good offices of Syn- 
derland and others, the king overcame his re- 
pugnance, and not only intrusted him with the 
command of the English forces now in the Ne- 
therlands, but also employed him as his chief 
negotiator with foreign powers.’ Marlborough 
had accompanied him abroad, and, though he 


still professed himself a Tory, lost no opportu- 


1 According to Marlborough’s biographer, ‘‘ William's motives 
for this choice were laudably disinterested and patriotic. Sen- 
sible of his own approaching dissolution, foreseeing the inevitable 
necessity of a continental war, and anxious for the maintenance 
of that system which it had been the labour and boast of his 
lifa to uphold, he was desirous that the political and military 
powers should he transferred to one who, with abilities equal to 
the emergency, might posseas the confidence of the country and 
the good-will of his successor. In no one were these requisites 
united except in Marlborough. Aocordingly William selected 
him to command the forces in the Netherlands, and to negotiate 
the treaties which were to be formed with fur :gn powers, for 
the renewal of the grand alliance.” 
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nity of abusing his party for not going more 
energetically intothe war. By the joint advice of 
Sunderland and Somers, William made up his 
mind to dismiss the present parliament, to break 
with the Tories, and to trust solely to the Whigs; 
and when he landed from Holland on the 4th of 
November, he was confirmed in his resolution 
by the state of the public feeling, and by the 
ferment which he saw men’s minds were in at 
Louis’s prohibitory edict, and recognition of the 
pretender. On the llth he dissolved the old 
parliament, and called a new one to meet on the 
31st of December. 
On the 27th of December, Charles Howard, 
Earl of Carlisle, was substituted for Lord Godol- 
phin, as firat lord of the treasury. A few days 
after (on the 4th of January), Charles Montague, 
Earl of Manchester, late ambassador at Paris, 
was made secretary of state, in the room of Sir 
Charles Hedges; and on the 18th of the same 
month, the Earl of Pembroke, having been trans- 
ferred from the presidency of the council, and 
made lord high-admiral, Charles Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset, was appointed to succeed him in the 
presidency. Some time before these important 
changes, the Honourable Henry Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Carleton, had been made chancellor of 
the exchequer, in the room of Mr. Smith ; and the 
privy seal, on the death of the Earl of Tanker- 
ville, had been put in commission. These mem- 
bers of the new cabinet were all or principally 
the personal friends of the king. The new par- 
liament assembled, as appointed, on the 30th day 
of December. The returns proved that, if Sun- 
derland and Somers were not quite borne out in 
their anticipations of a Whig majority, yet a 
great change in public feeling had taken place. 
Although many Tories were sent up from the 
smaller boroughs, the Whigs had carried most 
of the counties and great towns. His majesty 
opened the session with a speech unusually long, 
and unusually eloquent, which was drawn up by 
Lord Somers. “I promise myself,” said William, 
“that you are met together full of that just sense 
of the common danger of Europe, and that resent- 
ment of the late proceeding of the French king, 
which has been so fully and universally expres- 
sed in the loyal and seasonable addresses of my 
people. The owning and setting up the pretended 
Prince of Wales for King of England is not only 
the highest indignity offered to me and the whole 
nation, but does so nearly concern every man 
who has a regard for the Protestant religion, or 
the present and future quiet and happiness of his 
country, that I need not press you to lay it seri- 
ously to heart, and to consider what further 
effectual means may be uged for securing the suc- 
cession of the crown in the Protestant line, and 


| extinguishing the hopes of all pretenders, and 
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their open or secret abettors. By the French ; and of those who mean a Popish prince and a 
king’s placing his grandson on the throne of | French government.” 

Spain, he is in a condition to oppress the rest of! , , i709 The effect produced by this speech, 
Europe, unless speedy and effectual measures be| = which was soon translated and spread 
taken: under this pretence he is become the real | through every country in Europe, was prodi- 
master of the whole Spanish monarchy; he has | gious; the voice of dissent waa silenced, every 
made it to be entirely depending on France, and | Tory apprehending that he might be made to 
disposes of it as of his own dominions; and by ‘ pass for a thorough non-compounding Jacobite, 
that means he has surrounded his neighbours in | 4 Papist, and a partizan of France. The lords, 
such a manner, that, though the name of peace | with unusual haste, waited upon his majesty the 
may be said to continue, yet they are put to the | very next day, the lst of January, with a most 
expense and inconveniences of war. This must | loyal and earnest address, in which they echoed 
affect England in the nearest and most sensible ; his just resentment as to the late proceedings of 
manner, in respect to our trade, which will soon | the French king in owning and setting up the 
become precarious in all the variable branches of | pretended Prince of Wales for King of England. 
it; in respect to our peace and safety at home, |The commons did not present their address till 
which we cannot hope should long continue; and the 5th, but on that day it was presented by the 
in respect to that part which England ought to | ‘whole house, and was as earnest as that of the 
take in the preservation of the liberty of Europe.” | lords, and still more explicit. But, reminded by 
He then proceeded to put the importance of their , the court party, and by the king himself, of their 
assembly in the strongest light. “It is fit I ' omissions, the lords carried up a second address, 
should tell you,” said he, “the eyes of all Europe ! wherein, adopting the great sentiment of the 
are upon this parliament; all matters are at a/new confederacy against Louis, they declared 
stand, till your resolutions are known ; therefore | that England and her allies could never be safe 
no time ought to be lost; you have yet an oppor- | and secure till the house of Austria should be 
tunity, by God's blessing, to secure to you and | restored to its rights, and the invader of the 
your posterity the quiet enjoyment of your reli- | Spanish monarchy brought to reason. And in 
gion and liberties, if you are not wanting to | conclusion referring also to their addresses in the 
yourselves, but will exert the ancient vigour of | last session, they approved of all the alliances 
the English nation: but I tell you plainly, my | which had been contracted, and pledged them- 
opinion is, if you do not lay hold on this occasion | selves that no time should be lost, nor anything 
you have no reason to hope for another. .... . wanting on their part, to give weight and effect 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, I do re- | to the said treaties. 

commend these matters to you with that concern} On the Gth of January Secretary Vernon laid 
and earnestness which their importance requires. | before both houses copies of—1. The treaty with 
At the same time, I cannot but press you to take | the King of Denmark and the states-general. 
eare of the public credit, which cannot be pre- | 2. The secret articles of that new treaty. 3. The 
served but by keeping sacred that maxim that | treaty with the emperor and the states-general. 
they shall never be losers who trust to a parliamen- | 4. The convention between his majesty King 
tary security. ..... My lords and gentlemen, | William, the King of Sweden, and the states- 
I hope you are come together determined to | general. 5. The last treaty of all between his 
avoid all manner of disputes and differences, and | majesty and the states-general, signed in the pre- 
resolved to act with a general and a hearty con- ceding month of November. These documents 
currence for promoting the common cause, which | contained all the diplomacy of the grand alliance, 
alone can make this a happy session. I should | with a pretty clear intimation of the probable 
think it as great a blessing as could befall Eng- | cost to England, and of the mercenary motives of 
land, if I could observe you as much inclined to | some of the contracting powers. But the com- 
lay aside those unhappy fatal animosities which | mons raised not a single objection to any of the 
divide and weaken you, as I am disposed to make | treaties; and on the 10th they resolved unanim- 
all my subjects safe and easy as to any even the | ously, “That an humble address be presented to 
highest offences committed against me. Let me | his majesty, that he would be graciously pleased 
conjure you to disappoint the only hopes of our | to take care that it be an article in the several 
enemies, by your unanimity: I have shown, and | treaties of alliance, that no peace should be made 
will always show, how desirous I am to be the| with France until his majesty and the nation 
common father of my people; do you, in like | have reparation for the great indignity offered 
manner, lay aside parties and divisions; Jet | by the French king, in owning and declaring the 
there be no other distinction heard of among us | pretended Prince of Wales King of England.” 
for the future, but of those who are for the Pro- | The vote of supply was also unanimous; and 
testant religion and the present establishment, | the first step taken upon it was to authorize the 
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exchequer to borrow £600,000, at six per cent., for 
the services of the navy ; and £50,000 for guards 
and garrisons. They readily agreed to the quota 
or contingent which the king was bound to fur- 
nish for the war, and which had been fixed at 
33,000 foot and 7000 horse; they recognized the 
contracts made with the foreign mercenaries, sub- 
sidized troops, allowed that 10,000 more should 
be added to the 11,600 already engaged, and that 
8300 of his majesty’s natural-born subjects should 
he sent to join the 10,000 already gathered or 
gathering in Holland. Theyalso granted £350,000 
for the maintenance of guards and garrisons, in- 
cluding 5000 men to serve on board the fleet. 
And they voted that the navy should be raised 
to 40,000 seamen, and that his majesty’s allies 
should be invited to embark a certain proportion 
of troops in the English ships of war. As ways 
and means for the heavy outlays to be hereby 
incurred, they passed a land and income tax of 
4s. in the pound, to be levied upon all lands, 
annuities, pensions, and stipends; as also on the 
profits arising professionally to lawyers, doctors, 
surgeons, teachers of separate congregations, 
brokers, factors, &c.; then a tax of two and a half 
per cent. on all stock in trade and mortey out at 
interest; and 5s, in the pound on all salaries, fees, 
and perquisites; next a capitation tax of 48. in 
the year, to be paid by all persons not receiving 
alms, or exempted because of their poverty from 
parish dues, or being under age, or menial ser- 
vauts or day-labourers; next one per cent. upon 
all shares in the capital stock of any corpora- 
tion or company, which should be bought, sold, 
or bargained for; and, lastly, a malt-tax of 6d. 
the bushel. On the 2d of January a bill of at- 
tainder against the Prince of Wales, which had 
been recommended by Sunderland, was brought 
in; and on the 15th it was passed, nemzne contra- 
dicente, and sent up to the lords. On the 23d 
their lordships returned the said bill “with a 
draft of their own amendment upon it.” This 
amendment was, that Mary of Este, whom James 
had named regent, should be attainted as well as 
her son. The commons demurred, and asked 
time to search for precedents. On the 29th the 
committee to whom this search was referred, 
made their report; and on the 2d of February, 
when this report was taken into consideration, 
the additional clause inserted by the lords was 
rejected without a division ; the commons believ- 
ing it might be of dangerous consequence to 
attaint persons by an amendment only, in which 
case such due consideration could not be had as 
the nature of an attainder requires. But the 
lords seemed anxious for the attainder of Maria 
d’Este. On the 10th they demanded a conference, 
in which they insisted on their amendment; 
urging that the method was fit and proper, citing 
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a precedent from the reign of the most brutal of 
all our kings,' whereby it appeared the commons 
themeelves had attuinted several persons in simple 
amendments to bills. The commons, however, 
adhered to their point, and left the bill unaltered 
with their lordships, who at length retracted, and 
agreed to the bill without the amendment. But 
still there was a party in the upper house that 
drove hard at the nominal queen-regent, against 
whom they brought ina separate bill of attainder. 
The fate of the bill was decided by a thin house, 
only twenty-eight voting for it, and no more than 
eighteen against it. The bill was also passed by 
the upper house. It should be remembered here- 
after, when we treat of the political delinquencies 
of that eccentric and dangerous man, that St. John 
(Bolingbroke) seconded the bill for abjuring the 
pretender. 

But while men were devising or taking oaths 
of fidelity and devotion to William, that prince 
was drawing near hisend. He had suffered much 
during the winter, and in his more familiar con- 
versations with Lord Albemarle he had intimated 
his apprehensions ; but his unshaken mind main- 
tained a most manly struggle with the weakness 
of his body; he continued to toil in his cabinet, 
and at his moments of relaxation to take that 
hard exercise to which he had accustomed him- 
self. As spring approached, hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery. On Saturday, the 21st of 
February, though his legs were swollen, he set 
out from Kensington on horseback, as he was 
accustomed to do every week, to hunt at Hampton 
Court. As he was galloping along the road, the 
horse stumbled and fell violently, and the king 
fractured his right collar-bone. His majesty was 
carried to Hampton Court, where the bone was 
set, and where the surgeon, finding his pulse fever- 
ish, hinted the expediency of bleeding. William 
sid his pulse had been feverish at intervals for 
a fortnight past, declined the blood-letting,’ and, 
contrary to advice, returned that evening to Ken- 
sington. An altercation arose in his presence 
between his surgeon, Ronjat, a Frenchman, and 
his physician, Bidloo, a Dutchman; the latter 
insisting that there was no necessity for bleeding, 
and that the bone had been ill set. On exami- 
nation, it appeared that the setting had been de- 
ranged by the motion of the carriage; but the 
fracture was soon reduced again, and the king 
slept well the whole night. For several days no 
bad symptoms appeared, or, if they appeared, 
they were kept secret. On the 28th of February, 
a week after the accident, he sent the following 
message to the House of Commons :— “ His 


3 Burnet, however, says that the king's strength was then so 
much impaired, that it was not thought advisable to let him 


. blvod, no symptom appearing that required it, 
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majesty, being at present hindered, by an unhappy | also extraordinarily assembled, to receive the re- 


accident, from coming in person to his parliament, 
is pleased to signify to the House of Commons 
by message, what he designed to have spoken to 
both houses from the throne. His majesty, in 
the first year of his reign, did acquaint the par- 
liament that commissioners were authorized in 
Scotland to treat with such commissioners as 
should be appointed in England, of proper terms 
for uniting the two kingdoms, und at the same 
time expressed his great desire of such an union; 
his majesty is fully satisfied that nothing can 
more contribute to the present and future security 
and happiness of England and Scotland, than a 
firm and entire union between them ; and he can- 
not but hope, that, upon a due consideration of 
our present circumstances, there will be found a 
general disposition to this union. His majesty 


ports of the king’s physicians from time to time, 
and to back their opinions, as necessity seemed to 
require. The king was apparently at extremity : 
Archbishop Tennison aud Bishop Burnet conti- 
nued in theirduty about him from Saturday morn- 
ing to his last gasp.” None hoped to gain more 
from the king’s death than the Marlboroughs, 
who had, no doubt, intelligencers of their own in 
the ante-chamber. Burnet, one of the two pre- 
lates present, has left his own account of “the 
last scene of all.” The bishop says:—The king’s 
strength and pulse were still sinking as the diffi-. 
culty of breathing increased, so that no hope was 
left. The Archbishop of Canterbury and I went 
to him on Saturday morning, and did not stir 
from him till he died. The archbishop prayed 
on Saturday some time with him, but he was then 


would esteem it a peculiar felicity if, during his | so weak, that he could scarce speak, but gave him 
reign, some happy expedient for making both : his hand, as a sign that he firmly believed the 
kingdoms one might take place ; and is, therefore, | truth of the Christian religion, and snid he in- 


extremely desirous that a treaty for that purpose | 
might be set on foot; and does, in the most earnest 
manner, recommend this affair to the considera- 
tion of the house.” A similar message was at the 
same time sent to the upper house. This was 
William’s last public act, and no scheme or inten- 
tion could well be wiser or greater. On the next | 
day his majesty was visited with some alarming | 


tended to receive the sacrament. His reason and 
all his senses were entire to the last minute. 
About five in the morning he desired the sacra- 
ment, and went through the office with great 
appearance of seriousness, but could not express 
himself: when this was done, he called for the 
Earl of Albemarle, and gave him a charge tu take 
care of his papers. Ie thanked M. Auverquerque 


symptoms, and a commission was issued to certain | (or Overkirk) for his long and faithful services. 
peers to give the royal assent to such bills as were | He took leave of the Duke of Ormond, and called 
ready; among which was the bill of attainder | for the Earl of Portland ; but before he came his 


against the Prince of Wales. On the 3d of March 
he was seized with fever and ague; and on the 
7th, as if a demise of the crown would endanger 
every measure depending in parliament, the lords 
were pressed to dispatch the abjuration bill and 
the malt-tax bill, which were still before them. 
Another commission was issued to give the royal 
assent to these bills ; and William being no longer 
able to use his hand, the sign-manual was affixed 
to the commission by means of a stamp. On the 
same day his favourite Keppel, Lord Albemarle, 
arrived from Holland with very good news; but 
the king said, “Je tire vers ma fin.”' “ By this 
time,” says Ralph, “the court was become such 
a scene, as in the most lively manner showed the 
vanity of those possessions which men with the 
utmost anxiety aspire to: the ante-chamber 
swarmed with physicians, courtiers, and states- 
men, all in such masks as suited best with the 
several parts they were to act: the council was 





1“The Earl of Portland told me, that, when he was once 
encouraging him, from the good state his affaira were in, both 
at home and abroad, to take more heart, the king answered 
him, that he-knew death was that which he had looked at on 
all occasions without any terror: sometimes he would have been 
glad to have been delivered out of all his troubles, but he con- 
feesed now he saw another avene, aud could wish to live a little 
longer."—Burnet. | 


voice quite failed: so he took him by the hand, 
and carried it to his heart with great tenderness. 
He was often looking up to heaven, in many short 
ejaculations. Between seven and eight o’clock 
the rattle began; the commendatory prayer was 
said for him, and, as it ended, he died (on Sunday, 
the 8th of March), in the fifty-second year of his 
age, having reigned thirteen years and a few days. 

Perfection is not to be expected in a sovereign 
until the dreams of the Fifth Monarchy Men, or 
the theories of Utopian philosophers, have been 
converted into sober realities. Both as a sovereign 
and asa man William had faults, and weaknesses, 
and unamiable qualities, although these have all 
been grossly exaggerated by zealots of various and 
most opposite parties; the high *hurchmen detest- 
ing him on account of his indifference to the forms 
of church government, and both high and low on 
account of his toleration ; the Jacobites heaping 
obloquy upon his name, because he practically 
upset the theory of the Divine right of kings; the 
Tories because he naturally preferred the Whigs, 
who had most contributed to his promotion; and 
the republicans, then and in all subsequent times, 
because he did not try again the experiment 
which had been tried, and which had signally 
fuiled— because he was not his own opposite, a 
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De Witt, and a republican—a sort of character 
which, rightly or wrongly, was then reprobated 
by the vast mass of the nation, and which could 
uomore haveachieved the Revolution of 1689 than 
iv could have changed and reformed the dynasty 
of the Celestial Empire. But William III. was 
the first of our rulers that really solved the pro- 
blem of constitutional monarchy; and since his 
solution of that problem the duties of our princes 
have been easy, systematic, and natural. Before 
his time all was riddle and uncertainty, and the 
constitution was not understood, because it had 
never properly been put into practice. If now 
and then he stumbled, it should be remembered 
that what to after sovereigns has been a plain, 
broad, and beaten path was then an unexplored 
and dark passage, where nearly every step was 
an experiment. Our admiration of the ability, 
and the real genius in state affairs, of this illus- 
trious prince must rise to the highest pitch, if we 
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look closely into the complicated nature and sur- 
passing difficulties of his situation. A stadt- 
holder in Holland with republican forms—a king 
in England and Scotland, with constitutions which 
had never properly been defined—the ruler, in 
fact, of the Dutch, the English, the Scotch, and 
the Irish, who had all separate interests, jealou- 
sies, and animosities—compelled, by the very 
constitution which he called into life or efficacy, 
to trust ministers whom there was no trusting 
with safety—engaged at the same time in an al- 
most uninterrupted war with the greatest power 
in Europe, or undermined by the intrigues of that 
power, which was even more formidable in di- 
plomacy than in arms—and all this with a frail 
state of body! We confess that, all these cir- 
cumstances considered, we are lost in wonder as 
to the result, and disposed to give William ITT. 
by far the foremost place of all the sovereigns 
that have ever worn the English crown. 





WRECK OFF TYNEMOUTH OF THE ‘‘ BETsy Carns,” 
The vesae! which conveyed Willinm 111. to England, in 1688.1—From a drawing by J W Carmichael 


1 This vessel, at the time of her destruction the oldest afloat, 
was built on the Thames about the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, and being subsequently purchased by the Prince 
of Orange, was named by him the Princess Mary in honour 
of his consort. In her he made his memorable voyage to Eng- 
Jand in 1688, when he landed at Torbay, and afterwards as- 
cended the English throne under the title of William LII. 
During his reign and that of his successor Queen Anne, this 
vessel was employed as one of the royal yachts; but in the reign 
of George I. she was laid aside, and afterwards sold to Messrs. 
Walters, of London, who named her the Befsy Cains, and em- 
ployed her in the Weet India trade. She was purchased sub: 
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sequently by Messrs. Carden, of London, and used by them as 
a collier. Throughout her entire history she maintained the 
character of a lucky ship and fast sniler. A prophecy likewise 
was attached to her that the Papists would never get the 
upper hand while the Betsy Caine remained afloat. About 
18265 she was purchased by Mr. G. F. Wilson, of South Shields, 
and continued to be employed in the merchant service till 17th 
February, 1827, when she was wrecked and went to pieces on 
the rocks near Tynemouth. The Betsy Cains was built of oak, 
and profusely carved. She was 80 feet 3 inches in length by 
23 feet in breadth, carvel built, two-decked, had two musts, and 
was aquare-rigged 
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CHAPTER VII.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—a.p. 1702—1704. 


ANNE.—ACCESSION, A.D. 1702—DEATH, A.D. 1714. 


Succession of Anne to the throne— Marlborough’s ascendency—He is appointed commander-in-chief of the army— 
The queen’s aversion to the Whigs—Changes in the officers of atate—War proclaimed against France—Marl- 
borough appointed to command the allied army—Difficulties of his conmand—His military proceedings— 
Prosperous close of the campaign —Naval expedition to Cadiz—Predominance of the Tories in parliament— 
Their attempt to destroy the test act by the ‘* Occasional Conformity Bill” — Marlborough raised to the rank 
of duke—An increase of revenue obtained fur Anne’s husband—Inculpations of the Whig party by the Turies— 
A clerical convocation —State of France—Revolt of the Protestants of the Cevennes —They are encouraged by 
England—Successes of the French ou the Rhine—Defeats of the Austrians—Marlborough resumes his military 
operations—He captures Ronn—His plans deranged by the allies—The Archduke Charles proclaimed King 
of Spain—The occasional conformity bill again introduced into parliament—It is negatived by the lords— 
Conspiracy in Scotland called ‘* Fraser’s Plot” —Account of Fraser of Lovat and his traitorous proceedings— 
The Fraser plot examined—Provision made by the queen for the poor clergy—Harley succeeds the Earl of 
Nottingham as minister of state—Other changes in the ministry—Order of the Thistle revived in Scotland— 
Further proceedings of Fraser of Lovat—Military operations of Marlborough on the Continent— His plan to 
carry the war beyond the Rhine—Stages of his expedition—His able nanwuvres— Preliminaries of the battle 
of Donauworth—Marlborough’s victory at Donauworth. 


S| Princess of Denmark took his 
place. Anne was in the thirty- 
mY IBA| cighth year of her age, but as 

Atie.' much under the tutelage of Lord 
and Lady Marlborough as if she 
had been a girl of fifteen, or of still tenderer 
years, Her proclamation took place amidst accla- 





| 


flections on his memory, as if the queen had been 
ill-used by him. The queen received all civilly— 
to most she said nothing; to others she expressed 
herself in general words, and some things were 
given out in her name which she disowned.” 
The two secretaries of state for Scotland, with 
such of the privy counsellors of that nation as 
were in London, waited upon her with professions 


mations, though some credulous people grieved ! of loyalty and devotion. Commotions had been 
to see her step into a revolutionary and usurped : expected north of the Tweed, but the Jacobites 
throne; having fondly expected, against all | did nothing beyond talking; and the country 


reason or knowledge of the hearts of princes, 
that she would demur, and resign her seat to 
her half-brother, the helpless pensioner of 
France. As the parliament continued sitting, 
notwithstanding the demise, and by virtue of an 
act properly passed in Williams reign, Anne, 
three days after her accession, went down to the 
House of Lords, and there declared her resolu- 
tion to prosecute the measures concerted by the 
late king, “the great support, not only of these 
kingdoms, but of all Europe.” Even so much 
might have been expected from the Marlborough 
ascendency. The Tories, together with what 
was called the landed interest, had agreed to 
leave the conduct of the war to the Eurl of 
Marlborough, who, by means of his lady, was 
like to have the supreme direction of all things. 
The city of London, and all the counties, cities, 
and second-rate towns, sent up addresses. “In 
these,” says Burnet, “a very great diversity of 
style was observed; some mentioned the late king 
in terms full of respect and gratitude, others 
named him very coldly, some took no notice of 
him nor of his death, and simply congratulated 
her coming to the crown, and some insinuated re- 


continued to obey the privy council, and the 
authorities established by William, who were all, 
for the present, left in their places. In Ireland, 
the Papists were too much impoverished and 
reduced to excite any apprehensions. The Earl 
of Marlborough had now attained the great ob- 
ject of his ambition. Three days after Anne's 
accession he was decorated with the order of the 
Garter; on the morrow he was named captain- 
general of the English forces at home and abroad, 
and soon afterwards he was appointed master 
of the ordnance. The queen’s husband, Prince 
George of Denmark, who was still considered as 
a subject, and who continued to occupy his seat 
in the House of Peers as Duke of Cumberland, 
was named generalissimo and lord high-admiral; 
but, as he had neither the ability nor the wish 
to take a very active part in affairs, and as he 
had always been as absolutely under the control 
of the favourites as his wife, Marlborough had, 
in effect, the entire command of the army. His 
countess, to whom his own elevation was owing, 
was made groom of the stole and mistress of the 
robes, and intrusted with the management of the 
privy purse. Marlborough was ready to be either 
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Whig or Tory. Anne had a great aversion to 
the Whigs, and a proportionate love of the Tories; 
or, in the words of Lady Marlborough, “The 
queen had, from her infancy, imbibed the most 
unconquerable prejudices against the Whigs. 
She had been taught to look upon them all, not 
only as republicans, who hated the very shadow 
of regal authority, but as implacable enemies to 
the Church of England. 
This aversion to the 
whole party had been 
confirmed by the ill- 
usage she had met with 
from her sister and 
King William, which, 
though perhaps more 
owing to Lord Roches- 
ter than to any man 
then living, was now to 
be all charged to the 
account of the Whigs. 
And Prince George, her 
husband, who had also 
been ill-treated in that 
reign, threw into the 
scale his resentment. On 
the other hand, the To- 
ries had the advantage 
not only of the queen’s 
early prepossessions in 
their favour, but of their 
having assisted her in 
the late reign in the af- 
fair of her settlement. 

that they had done this more in opposition to King 
William than from any real respect for the Prin- 
cess of Denmark. But still they had served her. 
And, the winter before she came to the crown,they 
had, in the same spirit of opposition to the king, 
and in prospect of his death, paid her more than 
usual civilities and attendance. It is no great 
wonder, therefore, all these things considered, 
that, as soon as she was seated on the throne, the 
Tories (whom she usually called by the name of 
the church party) became the distinguished ob- 
jects of the royal favour.” Godolphin, who was 
the same sort of Tory as his friend and family 
ally, Marlborough, was intrusted with the sole 
management of the finances, with the title of 
lord high-treasurer, and he became in reality 
prime minister and arbiter of all things in the 
council, as Marlborough was of those in the field. 
“And I am firmly persuaded,” continued the 
duchess, “that, notwithstanding her majesty’s 
extraordinary affection for me, and the entire 
devotion which my Lord Marlborough and my 
Lord Godolphin had for many years showed to 
her service, they would not have had so great 
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not been reckoned in the number of the Tories.” 
Lord Nottingham, one of the Tory chiefs, was 
appointed secretary of state. Lord Rochester, 
the queen's hot-headed uncle, was continued Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, with express permission to 
be absent as often as might be thought fit for 
attending in the English council, where, with his 
old temper unimproved, he aimed at absolute 
authority, and browbeat 
all his brother counsel- 
Jors and ministers. The 
Duke of Somerset was 
dismissed from the oftice 
of lord-president, to 
make room for the Earl 
of Pembroke, who had 
the merit of not being 
a Whig, though he had 
no pretension to that of 
beinga Tory. The Earl 
of Bradford, a friend or 
dependant of Rochester, 
was made treasurer of 
the household; the 
comptroller’s staff was 
transferred from Lord 
Wharton, a zealous 
Whig, to Sir Edward 
Seymour; the Marquis 
of Normanby got the 
privy seak, but the Earl 
of Jersey retained his 
post as chamberlain. 


It was, indeed, evident | Most of the subordinate posts were also filled 


up by Tories. The only Whigs left in the oc- 
cupation of commanding posts were the Duke of 
Devonshire, lord high-steward, and Mr. Boyle, 
chancellor of the exchequer. The names of the 
great Whig leaders, Somers, Halifax, and Orford, 
were erased from the list of the persons directed 
to be summoned to attend the meetings of the 
privy council, The queen’s husband, Prince 
George, appointed a council to act with him, or 
for him, into which he admitted none but Tories; 
Sir George Rooke, distinguished by his aversion 
to everything that bore the name of Whig, be- 
came Vice-admiral of England, and president of 
the commission for managing the fleet, &€c.; and 
another member of the lord high-admiral’s coun- 
cil was Marlborough’s brother, George Churchill, 
who was not merely a Tory, but a downright 
Jacobite. Rochester, who was disappointed at 
not being placed at the head of the treasury, and 
who could tolerate no difference of opinion, soon 
began to quarrel with Godolphin, and numerous 
materials contributed to envenom the dispute. 
The head of the high-church party would have 
got up a new persecution of dissenters, and would 


a share of her favour and confidence if they had | have driven every man that was not a declared 
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Tory out of the commission of the peace; Go- 
dolphin, on the other hand, was bent upon pur- 
suing a mild and conciliatory course, and he, or 
his friends, represented Rochester as a fire-brand: 
Rochester, moreover, was against the war. The 
two Whig Dukes of Devonshire and Somerset 
voted with Godolphin, and the majority of the 
council decided upon a declaration of war against 
France. Anne had despatched a letter to the 
states-general, announcing her intention to main- 
tain the alliances concluded by the late King 
William; and now she deputed Marlborough to 
Holland as ambassador extraordinary. The lord- 
general reached the Hague on the 28th of March, 
and was received with transports of joy. It was 
presently arranged with the heads of the repub- 
lic, and the envoy of the emperor, that war should 
be declared on the same day at London, the Hague, 
aud Vienna, and that Marlborough should have 
the chief command of the allied armies—a post 
coveted by the new King of Prussia, by the 
Elector of Hanover, by the Duke of Zell, and by 
the Archduke Charles of Austria. On his speedy 
return to London, it was made apparent that 
either Rochester must withdraw, or the cabinet 
be distracted by incessant jars. ‘‘ The gibberish 
of that party,” says her Grace of Marlborough, 
‘about non-resistance, and passive obedience, 
and hereditary right, I could not think to forbode 
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any good to my mistress, whose title rested upon 
a different foundation.” The head of the high- 
church party retired to the country in disgust, 
being the first of the Tory leaders “that dis- 
covered a deep discontent with the queen and 
her administration.” Towards the end of the 
year, her majesty was “so unreasonable as to 
press him to go to [reland, to attend the affairs 
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of that kingdom, which greatly needed his pre- 
sence.” Rochester told her with great insolence, 
that he would not go into Ireland though she 
should give the country to him and hia son. His 
resignation of the lieutenancy followed, and he 
was so angry that he would neither go to court 
nor to council. 

The queen had declared her resolution to de- 
fend and maintain the church as by law estab- 
lished; but this was not enough for the zealots, 
who wanted the power of persecuting and the 
exclusive occupancy of all places, civil and muili- 
tary, as well as ecclesiastic. All this brewed a 
storm, which soon afterwards burst forth. In 
the meantime, however, the commons voted her 
majesty for life £700,000 a-year, of which she 
chose to assign £100,000 to the public service. 
The war had been proclaimed on the 4th of 
May, and the requisite measures adopted for 
prosecuting-it with vigour; the oath abjuring the 
Prince of Wales had been taken by the mem- 
bers of both houses, and the name of the Princess 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, introduced in the 
public prayers as next in succession to the throne; 
und Marlborough, on the 12th of May, had de- 
parted for Holland, on the frontiers of which 
country military operations had already com- 
menced, The negotiations, which had been going 
on in Germany among the minor states, had in- 
duced the house of Brunswick to send 10,000 
men to join Marlborough, had won over the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, now King of Prussia, had 
compelled the Princes of Saxe-Gotha and Wolf- 
enbiittel to renounce their connection with the 
King of France, had engaged the elector-pala- 
tine in the grand alliance, and had compelled the 
Duke of Bavaria, the Elector of Cologne, and 
other little potentates who had been devoted to 
France, to remain neutral in the great struggle. 
The principal army of the allies, under the tem- 
porary command of the Earl of Athlone (Ginckel), 
was assembled in the vicinity of Cleves, to cover 
that part of the frontier which lies between the 
Rhine and the Meuse. The first blow was struck 
while Marlborough was employed in settling a 
plan of the campaign with the Dutch, and the 
ministers of the allies, by his royal highness the 
Duke of Burgundy, who, being joined by Mar- 
shal Tallard, made a sudden move upon Nime- 
guen, which was without a garrison, and almost 
without artillery; but the burghers were active 
and brave, and Athlone, by a brilliant march, 
got to their assistance, and saved the place. Dif- 
ferent plans of operation were proposed by the 
various members of the grand alliance, and Marl- 
borough began to experience the extreme diffi- 
culty of giving a unity of plan and purpose to a 
heterogeneous coalition. And perhaps at that 
moment he repented of his old criticisms upon 
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famous “Occasional Conformity Bill,” the pro- 
fessed object of which was to prevent hypocrisy 
in religion and danger to the church; but the real 
object of which was to destroy the toleration act. 
By this bill, all those who took the sacrament 
and test as qualifications for office, and did after 
that go to the meetings of dissenters, or any 
meeting for religious worship not according to 
the Liturgy or practice of the Church of England, 
were to be disabled from holding their employ- 
ments, punished with heavy and increasing fines, 
&c.; and, whereas the test act only included the 
magistrates and corporations, this new act was 
to embrace all the inferior officers or freemen 
having a right to vote for members of parlia- 
ment, &c. The bill was carried in the commons 
by a great majority; but in the upper house 
strong objections were taken to the high penal- 
ties imposed in it; some of the lords remem- 
bered the evil practices of informers in the reign 
of Charles II., “and would not consent to the 
reviving such infamous methods.” The queen 
had the matter at heart—-made her hushand vote 
for the bill, although this royal Dane was him- 
self one of the occasional conformists, having re- 
ceived the sacrament of the Anglican church to 
qualify him for the office of lord high-admiral, 
and yet keeping a Lutheran chapel and Lutheran 
chaplains. The whole strength of the court was 
exerted; but still the majority of the lords re- 
mained steady to their purpose of throwing out or 
greatly modifying the bill. Most of the bishops 
agreed with the secular peers upon this point, 
though upon different views. The upper house, 
however, was ready to consent, that such persons 
as went to meetings and conventicles after they 
had received the sacrament should be disabled 
from holding any employments, and be fined 
£20. The commons resolved to maintain their 
point—that is, their original bill in all its rigour. 
The lords proceeded to make many alterations. 
In the end the bill was lost. | 

It is important to observe that this bill against 
dissenters was first introduced to the House of 
Commons by Bromley and by the famed St. John, 
who had himself been brought up a dissenter, 
but who, having no religion at all, was willing 
to adopt even a scheme of religious intolerance 
and persecution if it favoured the views of the 
Tory party with which he had engaged. Marl- 
borough threw all his weight into the scale of 
intolerance, speaking, and voting, and doing all 
that in him lay, to revive the severity of the 
penal statutes against Nonconformists. By pur- 
suing this course he gratified the Tories, who 
then formed the majority in the commons, and 
he pleased the queen, who always entertained 
the highest of high-church notions. Both Marl- 
borough and his countess affected to raise some 
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delicate scruples touching such an elevation; but 
the queen insisted upon the lord-general’s being 
made a duke, and a duke he was made accordingly 
on the 14th of December ; and as his property was 
considered insufficient to maintain that dignity, 
Anne sent a message to the House of Commons, 
intimating the creation, and stating that, with 
the title, she had conferred upon Marlborough 
£5000 per annum for her own life; and, in con- 
clusion, she requested the house to devise a pro- 
per mode for settling the said grant on himself 
and his successors. This seemed paying high 
for the capture of afew towns, which, with the 
exception of Liége, were only third or fourth 
rate places; and this was all that Marlborough 





JOHN, DUKE or MarLBornovuagH.—After Sir G. Kneller. 


had done as yet. Both the court and the gene- 
ral, however, were apparently surprised as much 
as they were vexed by an instant appearance of op- 
position in the house. Insinuations were thrown 
out there that Marlborough and his wife were 
making a monopoly of the royal favour and 
bounty. The outcry was so loud that Anne, with 
the advice of Marlborough and his countess, with- 
drew her application. 

Anne, it is said, earnestly desired that her 
husband should be associated with her on the 
throne ; but this being deemed unconstitutional, 
her next thought was to secure a permanent re- 
venue for him. A royal message intimated this 
wish for the settlement of a further provision on 
the Prince of Denmark, in case of his surviving 
her majesty. Mr. Howe, the fiery Tory who 
had been so vehement against the grants of the 


‘late king, moved for an annual allowance of 
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£100,000. The bill was carried, and sent up to 
the lords. But there it encountered a sterner 
opposition. Marlborough’s son-in-law, Lord Spen- 
cer, recently raised to the House of Peers by the 
death of his father, the Earl of Sunderland, 
strongly opposed the grant, and by so doing drew 
down upon himself the wrath of his imperious 
mother-in-law the duchess. _ ‘‘Great opposition,” 
says Burnet, “was made; but the queen pressed 
it with the greatest earnestness she had yet shown 
in anything whatsvever; she thought it became 
her, as good a wife, to have the act passed... .. 
The court managed the matter so dexterously 
that the bill passed, and the queen was highly 
displeased with those who opposed it; among 
whom I had my share.” Anne, in one of her ex- 
travagant letters to the Duchess of Marlborough, 
attributes the passing of the bill solely to the pains 
taken by her grace and her husband.' Another 
bill, which occupied and agitated this session, 
was one in favour of those who had not taken the 
oath abjuring the Prince of Wales by the day 
named, and granting another year for reflection. 
The clamour against the former 

panies: reign and its Whig ministers was 
still kept up. A committee of the House of 
Commons prepared a loug address to the queen, 
laying the whole of the increase of the national 
debt at the door of the Whigs. This step fol- 
lowed a report made by a commission appointed 
to examine the state of the public accounts, and 
which inculpated Lord Ranelagh, paymaster of 
the army, and Lord Halifax, auditor of the exche- 
quer. The first of these lords, whose reputation 
was none of the best, was expelled the House of 
Commons, of which he was a member, and com- 
pelled to resign his place. His profitable post 
was presently divided into two parts, and the 
best was given to Mr. Howe. Halifax was a 
meinber of the upper house, and the majority of 
the lords espoused his cause, and vindicated his 
character in a very decided resolution. Here- 
upon the commons denied the competency of 
their lordships to interfere in any such matter, 
or to pass any vote of acquittal where the matter 
charged consisted of money, &c. This produced 
another violent quarrel, and drove both houses 
to the press to explain their several motives and 
conduct. More serious consequences might have 
ensued if the queen had not suddenly prorogued 
parliament on the 27th of February. During 
this session the lords had gained a great reputa- 


' Letter of the queen, in Marlborough Papers, as given by Coxe. 


* Burne. The Whig bishop continues—‘ From those disputes 
in convocation divisions ran thmugh the whole body of the 
clergy, and to fix these, new names were found out: they were 
distinguished by the names of high-church and low-ehurch. All 
that treated the dissenters with temper and moderation, and 
were for residing constantly at their cures, and for labouring 
diligently in them; that expressed a zeal against the Prince of 
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tion throughout the country by their opposition 
to the Tory House of Commons. To strengthen 
their party in the upper house, and to have a 
clear majority ‘there, the Tories induced the 
queen, soon after the prorogation, to create four 
of the most violent members of the commons 
peers. The four selected Tories were Finch, 
Leveson Gower, Granville, and Seymour. 

During the sitting of parliament a convocation 
of the clergy had continued its labours. Like 
the national parliament, the churchmen thus as- 
sembled were divided into an upper and a lower 
house; and, like the parliament in this present 
session, these two houses disagreed and quar- 
relled with one another. The churchmen in the 
lower house wished to cast some reflections on 
the preceding reign; but, as most of the bishops 
owed their promotion to William, and were per- 
sonally pointed at in these reflections, they abso- 
lutely refused to concur. The convocation ended 
with the prorogation of parliament; the lower and 
the upper house, like the commons and lords, being 
apparently fixed in opposition and animosity to 
one another.2 Hot disputes continued to pre- 
vail among the teachers of peace and good-will 
to all men. Precisely the same disposition had 
existed in the preceding reign; but, for various 
reasons, the chief among which was William's 
firm determination to take part with neither, the 
two church factions had not been able to make 
so much noise. But now Anne warmly favoured 
the high-church party, and gave importance to 
every «lispute by entering into the merits of it. 
As an important part of her prerogative and 
right divine, Anne assumed the power of per- 
forming miracles—that is, she had revived the 
revolting practice of touching for the scrofula or 
king’s-evil, and her clergy had inserted in the 
Liturgy and Prayer Book an office to be used dur- 
ing that performance.* 

The Duke of Savoy, upon seeing the successes 
in Italy of Prince Eugene, began to waver in his 
alliance with Louis XIV., and the King of Portu- 
gal absoluteiy detached himself from the French, 
and entered into the grand alliance this spring. 
These defections were of the utmost importance 
to the French monarch; who, moreover, was 
distracted and distressed by the insurrection, 
within his own territories, of the oppressed Pro- 
testants of the Cevennes, a mountainous country 
bordering on the frontier of Catalonia. The 
Duke of Marlborough saw the advantages that 


Wales, and for the Revolution ; that wished well to the present 
war, and to tho allinnoy against France; were represented as 
direct favourers of Presbytery, and as ill affected to the church, 
and were called low churchmen.” 

3 “It appears by the newspapers of the time that on the 30th 
of March, 1714, 200 persons were touched by Queen Anne. 
Amongst these was Samuel Johnson, afterwards the justly 
celebrated moral writer.”—Pegge, Curiulia. 
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might be derived from ‘this formidable insurrec- 
tion; and he proposed to the English ministry 
that aggistance should be sent to the insurgents, 
and all means adopted for fomenting the troubles 
in the Cevennes. This was the “good old plan,” 
so dear to Burleigh and Queen Elizabeth, and so 
often acted upon by France as well as by Eng- 
land. Louis had repeatedly encouraged insur- 
rection in the dominions of the emperor ; he was 
at this very moment in a close correspondence 
with the oppressed Protestants in Hungary and 
Bohemia; and under his especial patronage the 
Hungarians were now organizing a most impor- 
tant insurrection against the emperor. Yet Lord 
Nottingham and the other partizans of passive 
obedience strongly epposed Marlborough’s pro- 
position, simply upon the grounds of the injus- 
tice and the impolicy of assisting rebel subjects 


against their legitimate sovereign. To the higher 


view of the cuse, which exposes the iniquities of 
such an interference, these men were never cap- 
able of ascending. Their opposition was, how- 
ever, overruled iv the cabinet; supplies of arms 
and ammunition were forwarded to the Ceven- 
nes, direct communications were established, and 
a considerable body of Louis’s troops, instead of 
being marched to the great seat of the war in 


Flanders and on the Rhine, were kept at home to | to the old walls of Vienna. 
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Inn and the Danube, were to call upon the ineur- 
gents in Hungary, and then, like a torrent swol- 
len, were to roll on to Vienna. In accordance 
with this grand plan, Marshal Villars broke up 
from his cantonments before the winter was 
finished, surprised several bodies of Germans in 
their quarters, and on the 9th of March, eight 
days before Marlborough arrived at the Hague, 
he reduced the important town of Kehl. And 
soon after this, leaving Tallard to keep the Mar- 
grave of Baden in check at Stolhoffen, Villars 
struck through the Black Forest, and descended 
into Bavaria, where he was joined by the elector, 
who had already defeated the Austrians, driven 
then beyond the Inn and the Danube (thus leav- 
ing clear the proposed point of junction), and 
taken Neuburg and Ratisbon, in which imperial 
city a diet was assembled to pronounce his for- 
feiture and put him to the ban of the empire. 
Count Styrum moved with 20,000 of the emperor's 
troops to free the Margrave of Baden; but, by 
the advice of Villars, the Elector of Bavaria 
threw himself between these two imperial forces, 
attacked the count near Donauwerth, and com- 
pletely routed him. Continuing this career of 
success, the French and Bavarians took Augs- 
burg, and lay across what seemed an open road 
But they were not 


prevent the spread of this dangerous insurrec- | cheered by any sight of the heads of columns 


tion. 


On the Rhine events had occurred, after | which the Duke of Vendome was to lead from 


Marlborough’s canipaign of the preceding year, | Italy through the Tyrol; the elector and the 


that greatly tended to revive the spirit of the 
French. The Elector of Bavaria, who at last 
declared openly for France, had surprised Ulm, 
and had opened a communication with the French 
on the Upper Rhine; and on the 14th of October, 
when Marlborough was on his way to winter- 
quarters, Marshal Villars had defeated the Mar- 
grave of Baden, and cleared the passages leading 
to the Black Forest, while Marshal Tallard, on 
the other hand, extended his force along the 
Upper Rhine and Moselle, and reduced Treves 
and Traerbach. The Germans were thus pre- 
vented from profiting by the reduction of Lan- 
dau, aud were hemmed in at Stolhoffen. Louis 
had determined to open the campaign of the pre- 
sent year with the utmost vigour, and a mighty 
plan had been conceived for the utter destruction 
of the house of Austria. While Marshal Ville- 
roy was again to threaten the Dutch frontier, 
and occupy Marlborough in that corner, the 
troops on the Upper Rhine were to march through 
the defiles of the Black Forest, and join the Ba- 
varians; from beyond the Alps the Duke of 
Vendome was to open his way through the Tyrol; 
and these two armies, moving in different direc- 
tions, and favoured in the very heart of the em- 
pire by the Elector of Cologne, as well as by the 
Bavarians, were to form a junction between the 


French general disagreed, and Villars, who was 
wanted to look after the insurgents in the Ceven- 
nes, was recalled. And from this moment the 
grand scheme tottered. 

lt was the 17th of March ere Marlborough ar- 
rived in the Low Countries. Death had relieved 
him from the jealousies of the Prince of Saar- 
briick and of the Earl of Athlone; and he found 
himself comparatively without arival. It appears 
to have been the design of the English general to 
act upon the offensive, and to invade French 
Flanders and Brabant; but the states-general 
preferred beginning with the siege of Bonn, flat- 
tering themselves that the elector would capitu- 
late rather than risk the ruin of his town. He 
repaired to Nimeguen to concert with Cohorne 
the plan for the siege of Bonn. He then in- 
spected the fortifications and garrisons of Venlo, 
Ruremond, and Maestricht, and the other places 
he had taken on the Meuse. This done, he 
crossed the country to Cologne, where he felt 
“a good deal of spleen,” for nothing was ready 
for the siege, and Cohorne coolly proposed to let 
it alone till the end of the year. Marlborough, 
however, gave orders for investing the place, and 
proceeded to Bonn, with forty battalions, sixty 
squadrons, and 100 pieces of artillery. The tren: 
ches were opened on the 3d of May, and the 
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Marquis d’Allegre capitulated on the 15th. Dur- 
ing the siege the news from Germany continued 
to be “very ill;” and Villeroy and Boufflers, who 
had manceuvred in vain to save Bonn, seemed to 
be increasing their strength upon the Meuse. 
Marlborough, however, returned to his former 
plan of transferring the war into the heart of 
Brabant and French Flanders; the Dutch gene- 
rals Cohorne, Spaar, and Opdam were detached 
to Bergen-op-Zoom to forward the necessary pre- 
parations ; and, as a part of this plan, an English 
fleet with a strong land force on board was to 
alarm the French coast from Calais to Dieppe, 
and, in conjunction with the Dutch troops, to 
make a descent near the latter place. With fifty- 
nine battalions, and 129 squadrons, Marlborough 
crossed the river Yaar, close under the walls of 
Maestricht; and, near the heights of Hautain, 
between that river and the Meuse, he surprised 
a considerable part of the French army, and 
nearly cut them off. The French, who had so 
long been accustomed to slow movements on the 
part of the allies, had no expectations of such 
rapid ones; they retreated in confusion, destroyed 
the works of Tongres, and fled, without halting, 
three leagues beyond Thys. Marlborough fixed 
his camp at Thys, and there he was greatly dis- 
concerted and vexed; for he learned that Cohorne 
had obtained the consent of the states-general to 
emplay his troops in making an irruption into 
the country of Waes, where he hoped to levy 
large contributions. This entirely deranged the 
plan of the English general, who had intended 
in the first place to reduce Antwerp and Ostend. 
And Marlborough had other troubles; the con- 
federates on the Upper Rhine were clamouring 
for reinforcements, and there were some both in 
England and Holland who would have greatly 
weakened the army in the Netherlands to send 
them succour. “This,” said Marlborough, “would 
only answer the purpose of bringing things here 
into the same condition as they are there.” His 
heart was set upon the taking of Ostend and 
Antwerp, but it was not till the 10th of June 
that he could move anywhere. Then he marched 
upon Hanef. In this march he expected an en- 
gagement, but the French retreated. Innumer- 
able errors—or deeds deserving a harsher name 
—were committed by the Dutch field-commis- 
sioners and the generals that were acting with 
him. Opdam was well beaten by Boufflers and 
Bedmar, and all that the allies could do, during 
the rest of this campaign, was to take the towns 
of Huy, Limburg, and Geldern. 

On the other side, the far grander plan of the 
French, of concentrating their forces upon the 
Danube, and capturing Vienna, had gone abso- 
lutely to wreck. Vendome, who waa'to advance 
through the passes of the Alps from Italy, was 
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obstructed by the brave Tyrolese,'who fought 
gallantly for their old family sovereign the empe- 
ror, and for their own independence; and he was 
still further impeded by the now avowed defec- 
tion of the Duke of Savoy, who had made a very 
profitable bargain with the emperor, England, 
and Holland, the maritime powers agreeing, 
among other things, to pay him a monthly sub- 
sidy of 80,000 crowns. In the meantime, to 
obviate the objection against uniting the crown 
of Spain with those of Austria and the empire, 
Leopold and his eldest son Joseph renounced 
their claims to the Spanish succession in favour 
of the Archduke Charles, the second son of that 
house. The young prince was accordingly pro- 
claimed King of Spain at Vienna. About the 
middle of September the archduke, or King 
Charles of Spain, the Indies, &c., set out from 
Vienna on his journey ; passing through the ter- 
ritories of the Elector of Hanover, he was met 
by that prince, and complimented on his acces- 
sion; at Diisseldorf he was received by the elector- 
palatine and by the Duke of Marlborough, who 
was charged by her majesty of England with 
congratulations to the young sovereign. The king 
without a kingdom, and the fortunate general 
who was in the course of acquiring almost wealth 
enough to buy one, travelled on together to the 
Hague, where the states-general received them 
both with nearly equal honour. Marlborough 
hastened over to England on the last day of Oc- 
tober, but presently was despatched from court 
to Portsmouth, to compliment his majesty of 
Spain on his happy arrival in the dominions of 
England, and to conduct him to Windsor Castle. 

The parliament assembled on the 9th of No- 
vember. The speech of the queen was warlike 
and confident. Neither lords nor commons remon- 
strated against the dangerous intention of carry- 
ing on the war till Charles of Austria was seated 
on the Spanish throne. The commons resolved 
that the army should be raised to 58,000 men, 
the navy to 40,000 sailors and marines; and they 
voted the necessary supplies with great readi- 
ness. But a new storm was raised by the re- 
introduction of the “Occasional Conformity Bill,” 
shorn of some of its penalties, but still severe 
and irritating to all classes of men that differed 
from the Established church. It was again car- 
ried triumphantly through the House of Com- 
mons upon the old pretence that the church was 
in danger; but in the House of Lords it en- 
countered a much stronger opposition than in 
the preceding session, and the second reading 
was negatived by a majority of seventy-one to 
fifty-nine. 

On the 17th of December, her majesty, after 
giving her assent to the “ Land-tax Bill,” took oc- 
casion to inform the House of Commons that she 
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had received unquestionable information of ill 
practices and designs carrying on in Scotland by 
emissaries from France. 

' The affair, which gave rise to a prolonged 
quarrel between the two Houses of Parliament, 
was what is commonly called “Fraser's Plot,” the 
hero of which was Simon Fraser of Lovat, who, 
in the preceding reign, had led his family clan, 
with pibroch playing, to join the banner of Dun- 
dee; and who, from his early youth to his final 
exit in his old age upon a scaffold on Tower-hill, 
was engaged in plots and conspiracies and the 
most lawless enterprises. This Fraser of Lovat 
had a genius for iniquity—a cultivated intellect 
with the heart of a savage. He had brutally 
violated the sister of Lord Athole, and upon his 
consequent outlawry, had settled in France, the 
language of which country he spoke like a native. 
The nature of his offence, and the immorality and 
violence of his whole life and character, were no 
obstacle to his being received into the favour and 
confidence of the devout court of St. Germain. 
He undertook to excite a fresh insurrection in the 
mountains of Scotland, and to assemble 12,000 
Highlanders for the Prince of Wales, if the court 
of France would only contribute a few regular 
troops, some officers, arms, ammunition, and 
money. Louis XIV. entered into the project ; but 
as so many schemes of the same kind had sig- 
nally failed, and as he had no great confidence in 
Fraser's sincerity, he insisted that the outlaw 
should first return to Scotland, with two persons 
upon whom his majesty might rely, and who were 
instructed to examine the Highlands, and sound 
the clans themselves, But Fraser no sooner 
reached Scotland with these two individuals, than 
he privately discovered the whole plot to the 
Duke of Queensberry, undertaking to make him 
acquainted with the whole correspondence be- 
tween the Scottish Jacobites and the courts of 
St. Germain and Versailles. Queensberry, who 
had reasons for suspecting many persons of name 
and influence, concluded a bargain with the 
double-dealer, gave Fraser a pass to secure him 
from arrest or molestation, and sent him into the 
Highlands, where he was to learn and report to 
the minister who were determined Jacobites, 
ready for insurrection and civil war, and who 
were not. Before setting out upon this treacher- 
ous, trepanning circuit, Fraser delivered to the 
duke a letter from the Queen-dowager Maria 
d’Este, directed to the Marquis of Athole, whose 
sister the civilized ruffian had dishonoured, and 
whose prosecution of him for that offence he 
sought to avenge through a sentence for treason 
and death on the scaffold. After his journey in 
the Highlands, Fraser proposed returning to 
France, where, as he affirmed, he could obtain 
still more ample evidence, learn all the schemes 
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and plots going on at the court of St. Germain, 
and disconcert them all by leading the plotters 
into false tracks. The Duke of Queensberry pro- 
cured him a passport, but under a feigned name, 
from the Earl of Nottingham, and Fraser went 
off for France by way of Holland. Queensberry 
communicated his discovery secretly to the queen, 
and Anne’s own spies at Paris confirmed the par- 
ticulars of the plot for a rising in the Highlands. 
At the same time Sir John Maclean, the head of 
a clan, was arrested with his wife at Folkestone, 
in Kent, where he had landed from the French 
coast. Maclean, on firat being examined in the 
secretary of state’s (Nottingham’s) office, pretended 
that his intention was merely to go through Eng- 
land into Scotland, in order to submit to the pre- 
sent government, and to take the benefit of the 
queen’s pardon; but, subsequently, he confessed 
that there had been some consultation at St. Ger- 
main about sending over a body of troops to join 
the malcontents in Scotland. Maclean further 
gave the clue for discovering and apprehending 
one Keith, whose uncle was one of the two that 
had accompanied Fraser from France at the desire 
of King Louis or his minister. This Keith, the 
nephew, confessed in his prison that there was a 
design on foot for securing the crowns of England 
and Scotland for the young pretender, after her 
present majesty's death. At nearly the same mo- 
ment, Mr. David Lindsay, who had been under- 
secretary to King James and the Prince of Wales, 
was arrested ; and Mr. James Boucher, who had 
been aide-de-camp to James’s natural son, the 
Duke of Berwick, wastaken on the coast of Sussex, 
coming clandestinely from France. According to 
their own account, they all came proposing to live 
peaceably at home under her majesty’s happy 
government; and at this moment the far-famed 
Presbyterian preacher, Ferguson, whose hand was 
in every plot, came in voluntarily, and declared 
his readiness to disclose all that he knew of the 
matter. This knowledge was such as might have 
been expected from the character of the man, and 
the nature of the whole transaction: he affirmed 
that Fraser was indeed employed by the Duke of 
Queensberry, her majesty’s high-commissioner in 
Scotland, to draw some persons into a plot; but 
there was, in reality, no Jacobite plot at this 
time, for they were very glad to see one of the 
race of the Stuarts upon the throne ; though they 
hoped that matters would be so compromised 
that the queen might enjoy tke crown for life, 
and that her brother might succeed her. The 
nearly simultaneous arrival of the several Jacob- 
ites is a suspicious circumstance ; and as there is 
ample evidence to show that, in 1706, there was 
an extensive conspiracy in Scotland, with a design 
for supporting which the Frasers, Athole, and 
others were engaged, it is not unreasonable to 
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believe that there might have been something of 
the same sort in the years 1703 and 1704. Upon 
the arrest of Boucher, who was well known, and 
-who was suspected of being “‘sent on great de- 
signs,” the House of Lords,xpprehending a remiss- 
uess in the ministry in searching and examining 
those who came from France, requested that the 
said Boucher might be well looked to, and that 
Sir John Maclean might be brought before them. 
After some delay the Earl of Nottingham told 
the house that the prisoners were brought up, and 
that they might do with them as they pleased. 
Boucher was then prosecuted on the statute of 
treason, confessed his crime (for it was impossible 
to deny that he had been in arms against the 
government established by the Revolution), and 
received sentence of death. He was reprieved, 
but he died soon after in Newgate. 

Ap, 1704, _On the 29th of January, the Earl 

a " of Nottingham informed the house 
that the queen had commanded him to lay before 
them the papers containing all the particulars 
hitherto discovered of the conspiracy in Scotland; 
but that there was one circumstance which could 
not be communicated without running the risk 
of preventing a discovery of still greater impor- 
tance. Nottingham had been all nlong suspected 
of a desire to cover the conspirators, or at least to 
make the conspiracy appear as a very insignificant 
affair. The papers produced went merely to show 
that many messages had been exchanged between 
the courts of St. Germain and Versailles, with 
relation to the affairs of Scotland; that the French 
king was willing to send an army to Scotland, 
but desired to be well assured beforehand of the 
assistance that might be expected there, and that 
Fraser of Lovat and two othera had come over 
to ascertain that point. The lords, dissatistied, 
ordered their committee to pursue their exami- 
nation. The committee of the lords, after some 
days, presented a very full and alarming report. 
And in an address they besought the queen to 
use her endeavours to have the succession of the 
crown of Scotland declared to be settled on the 
Princess Sophia and the heirs of her body, assur- 
ing her majesty that, when her endeavours for 
settling the succession should have taken effect, 
they would do all in their power to promote the 
union of the two kingdome. 

Towards the close of the session the queen gave 
what was considered a very unequivocal proof of 
her attachment to the Established church. On 
the 7th of February Secretary Hedges informed 
the House of Commons that her majesty, having 
taken into her serious consideration the mean and 
insufficient maintenance belonging to the clergy 
in divers parts of this kingdom, in order to give 
them some ease, had been pleased ti remit the 
arrears of the tenths to the poor clergy, and that, 
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for an augmentation of their livings, she had 
declared that she would make a grant of her 
whole revenue arising out of the first-fruits and 
tenths, as far as it was or should hereafter become 
free from encunibrances, These tenths amounted 
to about £11,000 a-year, and the firat-fruits, one 
year with another, to about £5000: the money, 
Burnet tells us, was not brought into the treasury 
like the other branches of the revenue; but the 
bishops, who had been the pope’s collectors, were 
now, and had been ever since the Reformation, 
collectors for the crown, and so persons in favour 
obtained assignations upon them for life, or for 
aterm of years. “This,” adds the bishop, “ had 
never been applied to any good use, but was still 
obtained by favourites for themselves and their 
friends; and, in King Charles's time, it went chiefly 
among his women and his natural children, It 
seemed strange, that while the clergy had much 
credit at court, they had never represented this 
as sacrilege, unless it was applied to some religi- 
ous purpose; and that during Archbishop Laud’s 
favour with King Charles I., or at the restoration 
of King Charles II., no endeavours had been used 
to appropriate this to better uses: sacrilege was 
charged on other things, on very slight grounds; 
but this, which was more visible, was always 
forgot.” He goes on to lament that no means had 
formerly been thought of for providing a better 
subsistence for the poor clergy; “ we having then 
amongst us some hundreds of cures that had not, 
of certain provision, £20 a-year, and some thou- 
sands that had not £50.” The commons expressed 
their sense of her majesty’s pious concern for the 
church ; and a bill was brought in to enable her 
majesty to alienate this branch of the revenue, 
and to create a corporation, by charter, to apply 
the money, according to the queen’s intention, in 
increasing the miserable stipends of the poorer 
clergy. To the act was appended a repeal of the 
statute of mortemain, so far, at least, that it might 
be free to all men to give, by deed or by their last 
wills, whatever they chose towards the augment- 
ing of benefices. The bishops were unanimous 
for the whole bill, and it was carried in the lords 
and passed into a law. Addresses of thanks and 
acknowledgments from all the clergy of England 
were presented to Anne, who rejoiced more espe- 
cially in the title of “ Nursing Mother to the 
Church.” But this maternal care did not extend 
to Irish Presbyterianism, for she had just allowed 
the parliament of Ireland to stop the trifling sum 
of £1200 per annum, which had been paid to 
the poor Presbyterian ministers in Ulster, in the 
reign of King William. 

While parliament was still sitting, the fate of 
the Earl of Nottingham was sealed. ‘ Pushing 
at such hot measures, like an axe struck upon a 


| hard stone, the blow rebounded, and the weapon 
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flew out of the hand of the unskilful workman.”' | pass or license. He was condemned as a traitor 
His projects had all failed, his party had overcast | in dangerous correspondence with France, .&c. 


themselves, and never recovered. After a vain 
attempt to induce the queen to dismiss the Dukes 
of Somerset and Devonshire from the council, he 
resigned. Harley, still rising, and now favoured 
by Godolphin and the all-prevalent Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough, succeeded him as chief 
secretary of state, and was allowed to continue 
speaker of the House of Commons, notwithstand- 
ing this appointment. Mr. St. John at the same 
time became secretary at war. Soon after Sir 
Edward Seymour was dismissed, the lord-keeper, 
Sir Nathan Wright,” “deposed,” and other props 
of the “high-flying party” were left out of the 
council, and removed from their places in the 
government. An inquiry into the condition and 
managenient of the navy—which had been grossly 
mismanaged—gave rise to another collision be- 
tween the two houses. And still another quarrel 
arose out of an arbitrary act for recruiting the 
army by impressment. During this session Anne 
was pleased to revive the order of the Thistle in 
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Scotland; and, on the 4th of February, she con- 
ferred the green ribbon on his grace the Duke 
of Argyle, The vista was opened towards a union, 
but in either nation there was so much passion 
and prejudice, as to make it doubtful to many 
atatesmen whether that great measure could be 
carried in their lifetime. On the 3d of April the 
queen prorogued parliament. The day after the 
parliament rose, David Lindsay was brought to 
trial for high treason, which was taken to be 
proved by his returning from France without 





! Defoe, History of the Union between England and Scotland. 

2 “Wright,” says Burnet, “was a zealot to the party, and 
was become very exceptionable in all respects. Money, as was 
said, did everything with him; only in his court, I never heard 
him charged for anything but great slowness, by which the Chan- 
cery was become one of the heaviest grievances of the nation.” 


He denied all knowledge of Fraser’s plot. To 
frighten him into a confession he was drawn to 
Tyburn, but he was proof even to the sight of the 
fatal tree; ministers did not mean to hang him: 
he was conveyed back to Newgate, where he re- 
mained some years; and the end of the man was, 
that he died in want and misery in Holland. 
Simon Fraser of Lovat, in the meanwhile, had 
found his way back to Paris, but had there been 
shut up in the Bastille. He had delivered a long 
memorial to Maria d’Este, the so-called queen- 
regent, in which he gave a pompous account of 
the success of his mission, not merely in the 
Highlands, but also in the Lowlands, with the 
ministers of the crown, as well as the chiefs of 
the clans, But the Earl of Middleton perceived 
his falsehood and double treachery, and, by means 
of a letter to M. de Torcy, laid him fast for the 
present. One effect of his manceuvres was the 
temporary disgrace of the Duke of Queensberry, 
whose interest in Scotland had been long on the 
decline. Anne, who at this moment was accused 
“of a secret bias of sisterly affection for the 
court of St. Germain,” appointed the Marquis of 
Tweeddale her commissioner. 

In the meanwhile Marlborough was gaining 
the greatest of his victories—was becoming “ the 
hero of Blenheim.” He arrived at the Hague 
from London on the 19th of January, and, en- 
couraged by the prospect of having 50,000 British 
troops under his immediate command, he pro- 
posed to the Dutch to open the campaign on the 
Moselle with his own troops and part of the 
foreign auxiliaries, while Genera] Auverquerque 
remained to act on the defensive in the Nether- 
lands with the Dutch and the auxiliaries. This, 
in fact, was only part of a bold plan he had 
formed for carrying the war beyond the Rhine, 
where the cause of the emperor seemed still fall- 
ing to ruin; but this part was all he thought fit 
to confide for the present to the states-general, 
whose timidity and irresolution would, he feared, 
have opposed his daring scheme if they had 
known the whole of it at once. And there was 
also another reason, and a weighty one, for this 
réticence: somehow it had generally happened 
that, when a scheme of operations was laid, and 
produced in the Dutch cabinet, in the allied camp, 
or in conferences with the ministers of the con- 
federated powers, it was forthwith communicated 
partially or entirely to the court of Versailles, or 
to the French generals commanding in the field. 
At first the states-general would hardly enter 
into Marlborough’s modified or half-revealed pro- 
posal, considering it too hazardous, and as likely 
to leave Holland too much exposed ; but the pen- 
sionary, who had always so ably assisted King 
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William, seconded the proposal, and engaged to 
employ all his influence, and that of his friends, 
in procuring the concurrence of his government. 
At the same time, Heinsius and Marlborough in- 
duced the states to grant a subsidy to the Mar- 
grave of Baden, and a supply to the circle of 
Swabia; to take into pay 4000 Wiirtembergers, 
in lieu of 4000 or 5000 English and Dutch, who 
had been detached to Portugal, and also to make 
®& promise of money to the Duke of Savoy. 
Under the same influences fresh encouragements 
were given to the elector-palatine, and to the 
new King of Prussia, the most selfish and wrong- 
headed of all the allied princes. This over, 
Marlborough hurried back to London, where he 
arrived on the 24th of February. Having re- 
modelled his politics so as to square with those 
of a partly Whig cabinet, he left. London early 
in April to put himself at the head of the army. 
In spite of all the endeavours of the pensionary 
and his friends, he encountered considerable op- 
position even to that part of the plan which he 
had revealed (the real plan, in its full extent, was 
still a mystery even in England); the states of 
Zeeland and Friesland in particular objected 
strongly to any movement of troops to such a 
distance from the Low Countries. But at length 
Marlborough, who had procured a general in- 
struction from the English cabinet, empowering 
him to take such measures as should be deemed 
proper for relieving the emperor and reducing 
the Elector of Bavaria, told the states that he 
was fully resolved upon going to the Moselle with 
upwards of 40,000 men. 

The statea-general were silenced by his deter- 
mined declaration, and consented with a good 
grace to that which they could not prevent. At 
the same time, however, they intrusted him with 
powers which they might and would have with- 
held if they had known the whole of his hazard- 
ous project. The only one of the generals of the 
allied powers that was intrusted with the secret 
was Prince Eugene of Savoy, who had been ap- 
pointed to the command of the emperor's army 
on the Upper Danube. Leaving Auverquerque 
with the Dutch troops and part of the auxiliaries 
to guard the frontiers, Marlborough proceeded 
to Utrecht, near which place he passed some days 
with the Earl of Albemarle, the favourite of the 
late king, and the depositary of William’s secrets 
and plans. He then went by Ruremond to Maes- 
tricht, and thence to Bedburg, in the duchy of 
Juliers, which had been fixed upon as the place 
of rendezvous for the forces concentrating from 
different quarters. Here he found his brother, 
General Churchill, with fifty-one battalions and 
ninety-two squadrons of horse. With these troops, 
which were to be joined on their ling of ‘march 
by Prussians, Hessians, Ltineburgers, and others 
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quartered on the Rhine, and eleven Dutch hat- 
talions stationed at Rothwell, Marlborough, on 
the 19th of May (. 8.), began his celebrated ex- 
pedition. He had got no farther than Kerpen 
(on the 20th), when he received an express from 
Auverquerque imploring him to halt, because 
Villeroy had crossed the Meuse at Namur, and 
was threatening Huy. At the same moment 
letters arrived from the Margrave of Baden urg- 
ing him to hasten his march towards the lines of 
Stolhoffen, because Tallard had made a move- 
ment towards the Rhine. But Marlborough ad- 
hered to his grand project; and, only halting a 
day to quiet the alarms of Auverquerque and the 
Margrave of Baden, he pushed forward might and 
main to Kalsecken. At that point he deemed it 
expedient to disclose more of his plan: he wrote to 
the states-general to assure them that no danger 
was to be apprehended on the side of the Nether- 
lands, while his own sudden operations engaged 
the entire attention of the French ; he even ven- 
tured to ask for further reinforcements, insisting 
that Auverquerque would still be strong enough 
to cover their lines. Then he pushed forward to 
Sinzig, where he acted as if he intended to make 
the banks of the Moselle the scene of his cam- 
paign. He had not only kept his own design 
secret, but had established the means of a most 
rapid communication in all directions—if not a 
correspondence with some of the allies of the 
French, who betrayed the movements of Louis's 
generals. Upon the intelligence that Tallard 
had passed the Rhine, thrown forward a rein- 
forcement of 10,000 men to the Elector of Bava- 
ria, and then resumed his former position near 
Strasburg, he accelerated his march, advancing 
with the cavalry upon Coblenz, and leaving his 
brother to follow with the infantry and artillery. 
His progress was favoured by the German people; ' 
and, on the 26th of May, while visiting the 
Elector of Treves, who was sojourning in that 
lofty and romantic citadel, he witnessed from the 
heights of Ehrenbreitstein the passage of his 
army across the Moselle and the Rhine. Again 
calling urgently upon the states-general for rein- 
forcements, he advanced along the bank of the 
Rhine to Broubach. The march, though rapid, 
was admirably conducted, so as to save the troops 
from the heat of the mid-day sun, and from all 
unnecessary fatigue. From Broubach he wrote 
to the King of Prussia, praising the valour of 
the Prussian troops, and requesting to have more 
of them. He arrived at Mentz on the 29th, and 
rested there a day to refresh the troops and to 
partake of the hospitality of the eleetor. The 
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1! Wherever he went he sent forward assurances that the 
strictest discipline would be observed ; and these promises were 
kept much better than they usually had been. 
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tenue that the elector exclaimed, “These gentle- 
men seem to be all dressed for a ball!”' 

While at Mentz, Marlborough received advices 
that the states had consented to send after him 
twenty squadrons and eight battalions of Danish 
auxiliaries; but at the same moment he received 
the less welcome intelligence that the Margrave 
of Baden, to whom he had induced his sovereign 
to send money out of the privy purse, had not 
only suffered the 10,000 men that Tallard had 
thrown forward, to reinforce the Elector of Bava- 
ria, but had also neglected a most favourable 
opportunity of bringing that elector to battle. 
In fact, 30,000 German troops, of different circles, 
had permitted the Elector of Bavaria to move 
from his camp at Ulm towards the head of the 
Danube, to meet the French forwarded by Tal- 
lard; had allowed the elector to pass unmolested 
through narrow defiles, to march, in a manner, 
right through the main body of the Imperialists, 
to effect his junction with the French, and then 
to return through the narrow and dangerous pass 
of Stockach with a long line of carriages—where- 
us, by his seizing that pass, he might have cut 
off the elector’s retreat, and reduced him to sur- 
render at discretion, his army being without 
bread, so that any delay or stoppage must have 
been fatal to it. Marlborough, however, did not 
lose heart; he persuaded the Landgrave of Hesse 
to put his artillery at his disposal, summoned 
several of the auxiliary or partizan leaders to 
receive his instructions as to the proper points 
where they were to join him, took up money to 
pay the English, “ who, notwithstanding the con- 
tinual marching, were extremely pleased with 
this expedition,” and moved towards the Neckar, 


where he had previously ordered bridges to be | 


constructed. He had already saved the emperor 
from all fears of the Elector of Bavaria and his 
French allies ; but, hoping to achieve much more 
than this, le was now directing his steps to the 
banks of the Danube, leaving the French in his 
rear lost in astonishment, and too weak and too 
indifferently commanded to be able to do any- 
thing but look on. They, indeed, were still un- 
certain as to his real intentions: at first they 
had expected an attack by the Moselle, then upon 
Alsace ; his throwing a bridge over the Rhine at 
Philipsburg, and the advance of the Landgrave 
of Hesse’s artillery to Manheim, seemed to indi- 
cate the siege of Landau, which place had been 
retaken by the French and much improved in its 
fortifications, The French generals were at last 
completely bewildered. If the Condés and the 
Turennes had been alive, affairs might have gone 
differently; but Marlborough’s genius was op- 
posed by the mediocrity of Villeroy and Tallard : 
the first of these generals, who had followed him 
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at a respectful distance from the Meuse, brought 
up reinforcements from French Flanders ;* Tal= 
lard, on the other hand, descended to the Lauter, 
with the view of joining Villeroy, s0 as to pro- 
tect Alsace. They were thus at fault, when Marl- 
borough crossed the Neckar, and proceeded to 
Erpingen, with a force continually increasing by 
means of small bodies of Prussians, Hessians, 
Palatines, and others, who flowed in to his line 
of march, right and left, like tributary streams 
to a main river. On the 7th of June, he en- 
camped at Erpingen, to wait for his brother, who 
was several marches behind him, with the cannon 
and part of the infantry. His rest at Erpingen 
was short; and, on the 9th, he crossed the 
Neckar in another part of its course, and ad- 
vanced to Mondelsheim, where, on the 10th, he 
met for the first time Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
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Prince EUGENE or Savoy. 
From a fine print by Sinith, after D. Riokter. 


the partner or rival] in his glory. Many compli- 
ments passed, and the prince bestowed great 
praise on the English cavalry, which has not 
usually been the best part of our armies. At 
Hippach they halted three days, to await the 
arrival of the infantry and artillery, who were 
still behind, and to concert their future opera- 
tions, which could only fully succeed by an en- 
tire understanding and cordial co-operation. The 
Margrave of Baden, after detaching some troops 
to secure the passage of the Rhine against Ville- 
roy, came up and joined them at Hippach, where 
he saluted Marlborough as “the deliverer of the 
empire.” Of necessity this margrave was ad- 


2 Marshal Villeroy,” says Voltaire, ‘‘who had wished to 


follow him on his first marches, suddenly lost sight of him alto- 
gether, and only learned where he really was on hearing uf his 
victory at Donauworth.”—Siécle de Loute X1V. 
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mitted into their councils and deliberations, and 
from that moment there arose differences and 
jealousies, which might have deranged the whole 
plan, Marlborough, as we have seen, wished 
the margrave to remain on the Rhine, and to have 
Prince Eugene as his colleague on the Danube, 
where the brilliant and decisive part of the cam- 
paign was to be enacted; but the margrave, who 
was older in rank than Prince Eugene, and un- 
willing to be kept in an inferior field of action, 
insisted on a right of choice, and, in fact, on a 
right of supreme command on the Danube; and 
it was not without difficulty that the obstinate 
German consented to share that command by 
alternate days with the English general. Greatly 
to the mortification both of Eugene and Mar!l- 
borough, the former was therefore left upon the 
Rhine, while the latter moved towards the Dan- 
ube with the Margrave of Baden. At the same 
time news was received that Auverquerque had 
been baffled in an attempt upon the French lines 
in Flanders, and had lost an excellent opportunity 
upon the Meuse. Nor was this all; there were 
misfortunes nearer at hand, for some Prussian 
and Swabian corps, that were appointed to join 
between the Rhine and the Danube, mistook 
their instructions and lost ten days in marches 
and counter-marches. Marlborough, however, 
went on to Ebersbach, where he rested two days. 

On the 15th of June, Prince Eugene was at 
Philipsburg, on the Rhine; and Marlborough, 
still hampered by the delays and blunders of his 
allies, was preparing to cross the range of moun- 
tains which separated him from the valley of the 
Danube, beyond which river he expected the 
Elector of Bavaria would retreat. It was not 
till the 20th that everything was ready, and then, 
while the states-general were sending courier 
after courier to induce him to weaken his army 
and send back troops to the Netherlands, he tra- 
versed the narrow and dangerous pass of Gies- 
lingen with his entire force, and without acci- 
dent.' Beyond that defile he came in communi- 
cation with the troops of Prince Louis, who had 
taken up a position near Westersteppen. On 
the 24th, he advanced to Elchingen, close on the 
Danube, thus compelling the Elector of Bavaria 
to withdraw from his post at Ulm. On the 25th, 
amid torrents of rain which lasted several days, 
Marlborough fixed his head-quarters at Langenau, 
the Elector of Bavaria retiring along the bank 
of the Danube to an entrenched camp, constructed 





1“ There is a continued dofile of about two English miles, 
which would take up almost a day's time in the best season of 
the year to pass with any number of troops: but it was much 
more difficult now because of the excessive rains which had fallen 
for the last three or four days together, and had so levelled the 
rivulets and deepened the roads that they would have been 
thought altogether impassable by any but such as were carried 
on by an invincible resolution."—Hare's MS. Journal. 
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by himeelf and his French allies in the preceding 
campaign, between Lawingen and Dillingen, hav- 
ing broad morasses in front, and the Danube in 
the rear. On the following day, Marlborough 
moved, and halted on the little river Brentz, 
only two short leagues from the enemy; but his 
brother, General Churchill, did not arrive with 
the artillery and part of the foot till the 27th, 
when the combined army amounted to ninety- 
six battalions and 202 squadrons, with a train 
of forty-eight pieces of artillery, pontoons, &c. 
None of the expected forces were wanting except 
the Danish horse, under the Duke of Wtirtem- 
berg; but Marlborough did not think himself 
able to act against the Elector of Bavaria as he 
could wish until that Danish cavalry came up. 
While he was waiting, the elector and the French 
officers serving with him threw up some fresh 
works in front of their entrenched camp on the 
bank of the Danube, and detached General d’Arco 
with 12,000 men to occupy the Schellenberg, a 
commanding height overhanging the important 
town of Donauworth. Marlborough saw clearly 
that by this skilful disposition the elector hoped 
to cover his own dominions, and keep the allies 
in check till he should receive reinforcements, 
every day expected from France: he therefore 
insisted upon an immediate attack upon the 
heights of Schellenberg. The Margrave of Baden 
hesitated, but at last consented to an advance; 
and, on the lst of July, when Marlborough had 
the command for the day, he defiled before the 
elector in his marshy camp, and directed his 
march to the foot of the Schellenberg. The roads 
were little better than bogs, the horses frequently 
sunk to their saddle-girths, the artillery and 
heavy baggage waggons stuck in the mud, and 
the march was altogether slow and most labori- 
ous. Yet towards evening Marlborough rested 
on a convenient plain a few miles from the foot 
of the mountain, from whose summit the Gallo- 
Bavarians were watching his progress with evi- 
dent uneasiness. Gazing on those heights, and 
foreseeing that they would not be carried with- 
out great bloodshed, he gave orders for establish- 
ing an hospital for his wounded—an attention 
not as yet generally bestowed by generals on suf- 
fering humanity. He also took 130 picked men 
from each battalion of the army, joined these— 
which, collectively, amounted to 6000 foot—to 
thirty squadrons of horse and three regiments of 
Austrian grenadiers, and ordered that this de- 
tachment should precede the main body of the 
army, and begin the attack. At three o'clock in 
the morning, as the first rays of the sun began 
to light up the Danube, the plain, and the moun- 
tain, this column was put in motion by Marl- 
borough in person, who, at five, followed with 
the rest of the army. There remained to be 
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crossed, at about a mile fromthe foot of the 
Schellenberg, the Wernitz, a deep and rapid 

atream flowing into the Danube; but bridges had 
been prepared to throw across, and the van were 
provided with pontoons and fascines. It was 
about nine o'clock when Marlborough joined the 
~ head of the attacking column on the bank of this 
stream, where he was saluted by the enemy with 
a heavy cannonade, and whence he could see the 
very formidable nature of the attack he contem- 
plated. The Schellenberg was rough and steep; 
the summit was covered with troops, and pro- 
tected by an old fort and by entrenchments: and 
besides all this, there lay between him and the 
summit a thick wood, a rivulet, and a ravine; 
while on the opposite side of the Danube there 
was a regular cainmp, occupied by a strong detach- 
ment of cavalry, who could communicate with 
the town of Donauworth and the acclivities of the 
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ignorance mistook for the ditch of the entrench- 
ment, which might be made passable by the fas- 
cines they carried. While they were throwing 
in their fascines, standing exposed on the edge 
of the ravine, General d’Arco plied them with 
every gun he could bring to bear upon them; 
and, when this tremendous fire had produced 
some effect, he threw out some French and Bava- 
rian battalions, who, rushing from their works, 
charged with the bayonet. This charge was re- 
pulsed principally by a battalion of the English 
guards, who stood their ground almost alone, 
and kept in perfect order, though nearly all their 
officers had been knocked on the head before 
the charge began. The attacking column soon 
formed again, and advanced sfill nearer to the 
works, But D’Arco concentrated nearly his whole 


force in their front, by drawing in the men that ' 
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Schellenberg by a bridge. About noon, Marl- 
borough, without waiting for the Imperialiste, 
who were atill in the rear, crossed the Wernitz, 
and, at about five in the afternoon, he gave his 
last orders to the attacking column, the command 
of which was consigned to the Dutch General 
Goor, and the first line of which was led by 
Brigadier Ferguson, the whole being preceded by 
a forlorn hope of fifty English grenadiers, under 
Lord Mordaunt. The assailants advanced to the 
hill with a firm step, under a tremendous fire 
from the enemy’s works, As soon as they ar- 
rived within the range of grape-shot, the carnage 
became dreadful. General Goor and other off- 
cers fell, and for a moment the men paused and 
hung back. But other officers stepped forward 
to supply the places of those who had fallen, and © 
then the column.moved forward till they came 
to the ravine, which some of the men in their 


had occupied the flanks, and he not only con- 
tinued to ply the assailants with grape-shot, but 
sent out beyond his trenches several strong sally- 
ing parties, who fought bravely, and used both 
musket and bayonet with great effect. Again 
the allies began to waver and give way; and their 
repulse seemed complete, when General Lumley 
led forward a body of horse, threw back the ene- 
my, and closed up or re-formed the ranks of the 
allies. During thesevere sufferings of theallies, the 
French and Bavarians had not escaped tremen- 
dous loss: of some of the parties that sallied from 
the trenches, scarcely a man had returned; and 
at this critical moment the accidental explosion 
of some gunpowder in their works spread a sud- 
den panic, which could not be overcome in the 
shortness of time allowed them. For the next 
moment the Englizh and the Dutch burst into the 
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entrenchments, and the Imperialists, led on by 
the Margrave of Baden, were seen advancing 
towards the heights from under the walls of 
Donauworth. While the English and the Dutch 
were, as yet, part in the ditch, and part scaling 
the entrenchment, the French and Bavarians, 
abandoning every part of the work, fled in com- 
plete disorder down the hillside, towards the 
bridge over the Danube. The fugitives were 
followed by the whole body of the allied cavalry, 
and the carnage was terrific. Aud when the 
unhappy fugitives reached the bridge, it broke 
down under their weight, and hundreds of them 
were drowned. Other bodies were driven over 
the banks; and, in the end, between the sword 
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and the Danube, 7000 or 8000 perished on that. 
fatal evening. Of the whole force detached to 
Schellenberg, only 3000 men rejoined the elec- 
tor, but a considerable number came in as 
deserters to the allies. Sixteen pieces of artil- 
lery and all the tents were taken. The night 
set in with a heavy rain; and, in spite of the 
shouts of triumph, the allied camp presented _ 
a sight of horror, misery, and suffering: there 
were 4000 men wounded, and, at the very least, 
1500 killed. The loss in officers was particu- 
larly heavy; eight generals, eleven colonels, and 
twenty-six captains being among the slain, and 
the Prince of Bevern and Count Styrum being 
mortally wounded.' 
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Misunderstandings among the allied commanders after the victory at Donauworth— Fame of Marlborough—His plan 
for the campaign— He crosses the Lech—He is doceived by the Elector of Bavaria—Tho electorate punished 
with military execution-— Movements of Prince Eugene—His difficulties in effecting a junction with Marl- 
borough—The united army advances towards Blenheim— Arrangements of Marlborough and Eugeue for battle 
—Preparations of the French—Battle of Blenheim—Eventful inovements of the conflicts—Utter defeat of the 
French and Bavarians—The Fronch hopes of universal conquest annihilated—Marlborough made a prince of 
the empire-—-English expoiition to the Tagus in support of Charles, King of Spain—Movements of the expedi- 
tion—Cibraltar captured by Rooke and Shovel—Naval fight of Rooke with the French off Malaga—Ita inde- 
cisive termination—T'he occasional conformity bill a third time brought forward and negatived—W oodstock, 
&e., conferred on Marlborough for his victory of Blenheim—The Tory parliament dissolved—Marlborough 
returns to the Continent-—Obstacles in the continuation of the war—The Ear| of Peterburough’s brilliant and 
eccentric campaign in Spain—He captures Barcelona— He reduces Catalonia —His singular successes—Depres- 
sion of the Tories and preponderance of the Wbigs—Opposition of the Whigs to the high-church agitation— 
Their anxiety to secure a Protestant succession in the throne—Difficullies of the measure—The “church in 
danger” cry proscribed by the Whigs— Marshal Villeroy attempts to retrieve the disgrace of Blenheim— His 
total defeat by Marlborough at Ramillies---The French attempt the capture of Turin—They are defeated by 
Prince Eugene—The war in Spain in behalf of Charles—Peterborough abandons his cause—Prolonged contest 
between Charles and hia rival, Philip—Project of the union of England and Scotland—Progreas of the nego- 
tiation—Terms offered to Scotland—Hostility of the Scots to the proporsal—Their objections—Manner in which 
the opposition was calued—Provisions of the union—Opposition in the English parliament to the union—It 
is ratified. 


)|F TER this battle of Schellenberg or | the army, where it might have proved very dan- 
| Donauworth, as it is variously call- | gerous, to the Low Countries and the Hague, 
ed, fresh misunderstandings broke | where the party inimical to Marlborough struck 
out between the English general | a medal with the efligies of the margrave on the 
and the Margrave of Baden. The | one side, and the lines of Schellenberg on the 






: German general had been slightly 
wounded in the engagement, and had entered 
the entrenchments before Marlborough came up 
in person; hence the margrave and his friends 
claimed for him the chief honour of the victory, 
regardless of the obvious facts, that the whole plan 
was the English general’s, and that, without the 
decided will of Marlborough, there would have 
been no battle at all. Marlborough, on the other 
side, spoke with contempt of his colleague. A 


feud was the consequence, which spread from 
Vox. ITI. 


reverse, to commemorate the victory. But the 
world at large took a juster view of the case, and 
of the relative merits of the two commandera; 
throughout Germany, throughout Italy, in every 
part of the Continent, by friends and by foes, 
the merit of the achievement was given to Anne’s 
general, and the name of Marlborough was on 
every man’s tongue. Even the French began to 

! See note to the queen immediately after the victory, in Coxe, 


Lefe; and Despatches of the Duke of Marlborough, edited by the 
Right Hon. General Sir George Murray, London, 1345. 
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sing him in songs, and the Italians, farther off, | that of making our bread follow us: for the troops 
dreamed of him as of some fierce conqueror of | that J have the honour to command cannot subsist 
the old times.' But Marlborough had more | without i, and the Germans, that are used to 
serious thoughts to occupy his mind than these | starve, cannot advance without us.” 7 
On the 7th the passage of the deep, 

broad, and rapid river Lech was effected 
at .Gunderkingen, and upon this the 
Bavarian garrison at Neuburg aban- 
doned that important place and retired 
to Ingoldstadt. On the 10th, Marl- 
borough was encamped near Mittelstet- 
ten, with seventy-three battalions and 
174 squadrons. He had now the whole 
of the army in the elector’s country, and 
he announced that if that unfortunate 
prince would not condescend to terms, 
he would do his utmost to ruin that 
Mepa. Struck By THE Party orposrb TO MARLBOROUGH. country. At this moment the elector, 
showing no disposition whatever totreat, 

lay strongly encamped at Augsburg, awaiting the 
reinforcements which Villeroy had promised. 
Bread was now plentiful in Marlborough’s camp; 
provisions were brought out of Franconia, and 
the soldiers helped themselves in Bavaria, plun- 
dering the poor people without mercy. Several 
unwise delays which now took place were owing 
to the backwardness and wilful obstinacy of 
the Margrave of Baden. Rain, an insignificant 
fortress, detained him five or six days, and 
when he proposed a rapid movement for the re- 
duction of Munich, the capital of Bavaria, he was 
unable to obtain the artillery and stores which 
had been promised by the margrave. In the 
meantime he had detached thirty squadrons to 
assist Eugene in disputing the advance of the 
promised French reinforcements, which were now 
known to be under the command of Tallard. 
Without cannon and without money, Marl- 
borough was glad to receive, at last, some pro- 
positions from the elector. Though unwillingly, 
the emperor’s ambassador entered into these pre- 
liminaries, engaging to obtain for the elector the 
restoration of his dominions, and a subsidy of 
200,000 crowns, upon condition of his entirely 
breaking off from the French, and furnishing 
12,000 men for the service of the emperor. But 
Villeroy’s assurances and Tallard’s advance re- 
vived the spirit of the Bavarian prince; he failed 
in an appointment to meet the Austrian plenipo- 
tentiary for the conclusion of the treaty, and sent 
& message to announce that the French general 
was approaching to his succour with 35,000 men, 
and that he should run the chances of his brave 
and steady ally. No doubt the elector’s proposi- 
tions and overtures had been illusory from the 
first, and meant merely to gain time. Marl- 
borough felt it in this way, and forthwith he 
gave up the whole country as far as Munich to 
military execution. The sight of the burning 





jealousies and bickerings. He received intelli- 
gence that Villeroy had promised the Elector of 
Bavaria that he would send him, by way of the 
Black Forest, fifty battalions of foot and sixty 
squadrons of horse—“ the best troops in France, 
which would make him stronger than the con- 
federates.” The English general, however, relied 
much on the assurances of Prince Eugene, that 
he would venture everything rather than suffer 
tliese French reinforcements to pass quietly as 
the last had done. Marlborough also expected 
that the enemy would defend Donauworth to the 
last extremity. But here he was agreeably dis- 
appointed ; for the Elector of Bavaria withdrew 
his garrison, set fire to his magazines, abandoned 
wll his positions, and commenced a retreat to- 
wards Augsburg, thus leaving his hereditary do- 
minions open to invasion. On the 6th of July, 
he wrote to Godolphin :—“ We are now taking 
care for a passage over this river of Lech, and 
then we shall be in the heart of the elector’s 
country. If he will ever make propositions it 
must be then. The Marshals de Villeroy and 
Tallard are separated. The latter is to join the 
Elector of Bavaria, and the Duke de Villeroy is 
to act on the Rhine. Prince Eugene will be 
obliged to divide his army, so that he may ob- 
serve each of their motions. As for his person, 
it will be with that army that is to observe M. 
Tallard. By all the intelligence we have, our 
last action has very much disheartened the ene- 
my, 80 that, if we can get over the river to en- 
gage them, I no ways doubt but God will help 
us with the victory. Our greatest difficulty is, 




























1 The Duke of Shrewsbury, in a congratulatory letter from 
Rome, where he was still residing, says: ‘I will not suspend 
your time with politic reflections, which you can make much 
better than I, but must tell you that in this holy ignorant city 
they have an idea of you as of a Tamerlane; and had I a picture 
of pla Colonel Birch with his whiskers, I could put it off for 
yours, and change it for one done by- Raphael.” 
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towns and villages, however, went to his heart; 
and he deplored the cruel necessity which he con- 
sidered he lay under. On the other side, Tallard 
got through the Black Forest, and, after losing five 
days in a fruitless and absurd attempt on Villin- 
gon, forded the Danube at Moskirk, and emerged 
into the plains about Ulm. He then struck away 
to the north-west, and, with a few rapid marches, 
came into communication with the electoral 
army, which continued to hold its ground at 
Augsburg. Prince Eugene, unable to prevent 
these movements, made a parallel march from 
the Rhine, with an inferior force, and reached the 
plains of Hochstadt with his 18,000 men nearly 
at the same time that Tallard effected his junc- 
tion with the Bavarians. He was still far apart 
from Marlborough and the rest of the confede- 
rates—he was precisely in that position where a 
Condé or a Turenne would have crushed him by 
a concentrated attack, and have then marched 
away with a superior force, flushed with success, 
to crush Marlborough. But Tallard had none of 
this genius and decision; and Marlborough and 
Eugene were left to exercise their superior abili- 
ties, and to join their separated armies in one 
compact and formidable mass, Marlborough fell 
back upon Neuburg, and, on the 6th of August, 
encamped on the Paar near Schrobenhausen. 
Here Prince Eugene, who had left his army, gual- 
loped into the camp almost alone and unknown, 
to concert measures with the English comman- 
der. One of their firat resolutions appears to 
have been to get rid of the conflicting voice and 
authority of the Margrave of Baden, who fortu- 
nately consented to go with twenty-three bat- 
talions and thirty-one squadrons to lay siege to In- 
goldstadt. On the 8th Marlborough approached 
the bridges laid near the conflux of the Lech 
and the Danube; and, on the morrow, upon in- 
telligence that the united Gallo-Bavarians were 
marching down to the Danube, he advanced to 
Exheim. At this last point Eugene left him to 
bring up his own 18,000 men, but in an hour or two 
the prince galloped back to apprize Marlborough 
that the enemy were in full march towards 
Dillingen, in the evident intention of crossing 
the Danube and overwhelming his (Eugene's) 
little army. By joint advice Eugene's troops were 
thereupon ordered to fall back, and the mass 
of the forces of Marlborough were put in motion 
to recross the Danube, in order to be on the same 
side of the river with those of Eugene, and to 
join them as soon as possible. This operation 
was exceedingly difficult. Marlborough had to 
traverse the Aicha, the Lech, and the Wernitz, 
as well as the Danube, and all these streams were 
awollen by the recent rains. The operations, 
however, were conducted with admirable skill 
and forethought, and by the 10th Marlborough 
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had pitched his camp between Mittelstetten and 
Peuchingen, having, to quiet the alarms of the 
Margrave of Baden, promised to cover the siege 
of Ingoldstadt. On the evening of that day he 
threw across the Danube twenty-eight equadrons 
of horse and twenty battalions to reinforce Prince 
Eugene, who was now at Donauworth, and pre- 
pared to follow with his whole army as soon as he 
should be certain that the Elector of Bavaria and 
the French marshal had passed the Danube with 
their whole army. Ashe was retiring in the night 
for a short rest, Eugene announced, by express, 
that the enemy had crossed the Danube in force, 
and that he stood in need of instant succour. 
The prince had posted his infantry in D’Arco’s 
old position on the Schellenberg, with orders to 
repair the entrenchments: his baggage he had 
left at Donauworth, and he himself, supported by 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg, was endeavouring to 
maintain himself on the Kessel. No time was 
to be lost, as the heads of the Gallo- Bavarian 
columns were already appearing near Steinheim. 
At midnight Marlborough ordered his brother, 
General Churchill, who had already crossed the 
Danube, to advance and join Eugene, and within 
two hours the whole of the main army was in 
motion, crossing the river at different points: but 
it was ten o'clock at night before the junction 
with Eugene was completed. Then the com- 
bined armies encamped with the Danube on their 
left and the Kessel in their front, beyond which 
rivulet General Rowe and some of the English 
guards were posted. At the dawn of day (the 
12th) Marlborough’s baggage aud artillery came 
up. At the same moment the English guards 
moved in the direction of Schweningen, Marl- 
borough and Eugene being with them to survey 
the ground. Presently these two generals, having 
ascended the tower of a church, discovered the 
quarter-masters of the Gallo- Bavarian army 
marking out a camp between Blenheim and Lut- 
zingen, and instantly they resolved to give battle, 
and begin the attack before the confusion, inse- 
parable from a change of camps, should be over. 
Some officers, acquainted with the superiority of 
the enemy’s forces, and the strength of their 
position, ventured to remonstrate. “I know the 
danger,” said Marlborough, “but a battle is abso- 
lutely necessary, and I rely on the bravery and 
discipline of the troops, which will make amends 
for our disadvantages.” During the night, while 
the French and Bavarians were moving to the 
new camp they had selected, and extending their 
lines along the elevated ground which stretches 
from Blenheim to Lutzingen, Marlborough con- 
certed with Prince Eugene the arrangements for 
a general battle. And as early as two o'clock in 
the morning of Sunday, the memorable 13th of 


; August, these two generals broke up their camp, 
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and by three crossed the Kessel with an aggre- 
gate force of 52,000 men and fifty-two pieces of 
artillery. Tallard watched their movement with 
joy, anticipating nothing less than cutting them 
off from their communications with the places 
Mariborough had taken in Bavaria, and sliding 
between them and the Danube. Meanwhile the 
confederates continued to advance over difficult 
ground, intersected with rivulets and ditches, 
Eugene leading the right wing and Marlborough 
the left, The water-courses, the woods, and the 
hills behind Blenheim, were scanned with a care- 
ful eye ; nearer at hand every inch of ground was 
examined; and from a certain point Marlborough 
and Eugene rode forward to observe the positions 
of the enemy. At seven o'clock the out-posts 
and pickets of the Gallo-Bavarians were running 
back from all points, and the columns were seen 
forming in the encampment in order of battle. 
In all they amounted to 56,000 or 57,000 men, or 
to 4000 or 5000 more than the confederates ; and 
they had an immense advantage over the con- 
federates in their ground. But in case of a defeat 
their situation must be hopeless; and Tallard and 
the elector had committed a great fault in form- 
ing in two separate bodies at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, with hardly any infantry 
between them as a centre." 

The united troops of the elector and General 
Marsin occupied the left, at Lutzingen ; Tallard 
stood on the right, by Blenheim. <A brigade of 
dismounted dragoons was posted behind a barri- 
cade of waggons between the village of Blenheim 
and the Danube, and three brigades occupied the 
village, and communicated with the dismounted 
dragoons. There were pulisades, barricades, and 
gates, and the open spaces in the village between 
the houses and the gardens were blocked up with 
carts, felled trees, and boards, all having behind 
them well covered musketeers. There was also 
a small old castle by the village, and this and the 
church tower were garnished with muskets; while 
a battalion of artillery was distributed on various 
points in and about Blenheim, under the com- 
mand of the French General Clérambault, who 
was instructed to maintain the village to the last 
extremity. It was to this formidable point, 
having the little river Nebel flowing before it, 
that Marlborough, after a short cannonade on 
both sides, during which he was nearly struck 
by a French ball, led his left wing, while Prince 
Eugene moved with the right to fall upon the 
elector and Marsin. Marlborough sent the brave 
Lord Cutts to begin the attack on the village of 
Blenheim, he himself moving down the Nebel 


under a heavy fire of grape-shot, in order to seize 


'**T have often heard,” says Voltaire, ‘from the mouth of 
Marshal Villars, that this disposition of the army was inexcus- 
able.” ; 
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an opportunity of throwing himself between the 
two divisions of the Gallo-Bavarians, whose com- 
munications were now maintained apparently by 
nothing but horse. Cutts, under another fire of 
grape, threw fascines into the bed of the Nebel, 
got across that stream, and deliberately advanced 
towards the palisades and inclosures. The French 
there held their fire till he was within thirty 
paces, and then gave such a volley as laid prostrate 
a vast number of officers and men. But General 
Rowe, at the head of the leading brigade of Eng- 
lish, walked on, and stuck his sword into the pali-. 
sades before he gave the word to fire. The French 
were covered, and the English uncovered ; the pa- 
lisades were strong ; Rowe was mortally wounded 
by a musket-ball; his lieutenant-colonel and 
major were killed in attempting to remove his 
body ; and the leading brigade, after losing one- 
third of its numbers, was driven back and broken, 

and charged by three squadrons of gens d'armes, — 
But a body of Hessians moved forward to sup- 
port the English, and drove the French horse 
back to their lines. Lord Cutts then got up five 
squadrons of cavalry, who experienced great dif- 
ficulty in clearing the swamp, and who would 
have been driven back across the Nebel but for 
the steadiness of the Hessian infantry. After 
several sanguinary attacks and sallies on the part 
of the French, the brigades of Ferguson and 
Hudson crossed the stream at another point, 
forced the enemy to withdraw some artillery 
with which they had swept the fords, and ad- 
vanced right in front of the village. The old 
national animosity and rivalry blazed out in a 
fury; the French and English officers crossed 
swords through the palisades, and fought hand 
to hand: and the English soldiery, here and there, 
losing patience for the operations of loading and 
priming, thrust at the French through the open- 
ings in their defences with the points of their 
bayonets, or beat them on the head over the 
barricades with the butt-ends of their muskets. 
But Lord Cutts, who appears to have had nota 
single cannon with him, saw that there was no 
hope of forcing the village without artillery, and 
he was compelled to order back his thinned 
ranks to the cover of some rising ground. But 
in the meantime, Marlborough, with his eye on 
the wide gap that interposed between Tallard 
and Blenheim, and the elector and Marsin, 
pushed part of his infantry over some little 
bridges, and then, by means of fascines and 
planks, sent his cavalry after them. Both horse 
and foot were enfiladed on their passage by a 
portion of Clérambault’s artillery ; nevertheless, 
they formed on the opposite bank of the rivulet, 
threw back the charges of the French and Bava- 
rian cavalry, and kept their ground, waiting for 
the Prince of Holstein-Beck and his artillery-— 
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an arm which seems to have been hadly disposed 
ef during the early part of this battle, for the 
prince had been cannonading the enemy from 4 
point whence his balls could scarcely reach them, 
while Cutts and others had been hammered to 
death, without a cannon to reply. Holstein- 
Beck had scarcely got half his column across the 
stream when he was charged by the Irish brigade 
in the pay of Louis XIV., who fought moat des- 
perately, and by other fresh troops; his highness 
was mortally wounded, and made prisoner; his 
men, that were not driven back into the rivulet, 
were cut to pieces. It was at this critical mo- 
ment that Marlborough in person galloped up to 
the spot, and led a brigade across the stream, order- 
ing at the same time some artillery to be brought 
up, and extending some Danish and Hanoverian 
horse along the banks. He compelled the French 
horse to fall back in an instant, and by one or 
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two simple movements, he established a connec- | 
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and even thrown back some hundred paces; but 
he repeated his attack with artillery and small 
arms, gradually overpowered the fire of the enemy, 
and then, with a charge, broke the French horse, 
and cut to pieces or made-prisoners some regi- 
ments of infantry. Abandoned by the flight of 
their cavalry, Tallard now sent an officer to order 
the infantry to evacuate Blenheim, and another 
to press the elector either to support him with 
a reinforcement, or to make a diversion in his 
favour by a dashing offensive movement in the 
opposite direction. But the elector could do nei- 
ther ; the imperial cavalry and other masses of the 
confederate army now occupied the gap which the 
French horse had held before; and Prince Eugene, 
after sustaining several repulses, had driven the 
elector’s troops beyond Lutzingen, had turned his 
flank, and posted himself on the edge of a ravine 
where he could scarcely be attacked with any 
effect. Thus left to 
himself, and appar- 
ently before he could 
bring up or put in or- 
der the troops which 
had been stationed in 
the village of Blen- 
heim, Tallard was 
charged with the 
overwhelming force of 
the allied horse; and, 
broken and dismayed, 
he fled with part of his 
cavalry toSonderheim 
while the rest fled 
towards Hochstadt. 
Marlborough follow- 
ed Tallard with the 
sword in his loins, 
drove a vast number 
of his men down a 
declivity into the 
Danube, and took still more prisoners. At Son- 
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tion with the troops fighting under Eugene, and ; derheim, with the Danube on one side and victo- 
masked hia own intended movement (with his ! rious enemies on all other sides, Tallard, who had 
entire centre) upon Tallard, who had committed a | seen his son killed and was himself wounded, 
series of blunders, and who was now about to be | surrendered with many officers of distinction. Nor 
entirely cut off from his ally, the elector, having | had those who fled towards Hochstadt a better 
vainly trusted that the cavalry placed in the gap | fate: they got entangled in a morass; were cut 
and his moving batteries would prevent any ad- | off by dragoons, and, in the end, they were nearly 


vance in that direction. By five in the afternoon 
the English general had formed his cavalry in 
two strong lines, and posted his infantry in their 
rear; and then, amidst a tremendous fire of can- 
non and musketry, he moved rapidly forward up 
a steep hill, upon which the French horse were 
now concentrated with a part of Tallard’s infan- 
try brought out from Blenheim. The summit of 
the hill was gained ; but there Mariborough was 
brought to a pause by the firm array of the enemy, 


all killed, made prisoners, or drowned in the 
Danube, except the famous brigade of Grignan 
and some of the gens d’armes, who fell back to 
some heights beyond Hochstadt. In one or two 
instances whole battalions laid down their arms, 
and cried for mercy. Prince Eugene witnessed 
part of the operations which ended in the flight 
of Tallard from the verge of the ravine above 
Lutzingen, where he had posted himself; and 
shortly after, observing Marsin’s horse and the 
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Bavarian infantry pouring along the Lutzingen 
road in great disorder, he judged that the elector 
was about to retreat from that point. Although 
his way lay acroas the ravine and through woods, 
and although he had only two squadrons of 
‘horse with him, Eugene advanced to intercept 
this retreat, and emerging into the plain, he did 
some mischief, and then awaited the arrival of 
the confederate cavalry, who were pressing hard 
on the fleeing Bavarian horse. Marlborough, who 
had now nothing to do on his side, saw the flames 
arising from Lutzingen, which the retreating 
forces had fired, and, being made aware of the 
advance of Eugene, he detached a mass ofcavalry 
to co-operate with that prince. But night was 
now falling, and the smoke from the burning 
town, with that from the burned gunpowder, pre- 
vented Hompesch, who led this mass of cavalry, 
from seeing distinctly. Eugene’s force was mis- 
taken for the Gallo-Bavarian army, and Hom- 
pesch drew rein and wheeled about, when a joint 
attack and pursuit must have destroyed all the 
forces that remained with the elector and Mar- 
sin. As it was, the elector fell back in tolerably 
good order upon Dillingen. But still the village 
of Blenheim was held by 12,000 men, who either 
had not time to obey the evacuating order sent 
by Tallard, or who had fallen back into the vil- 
lage as the safest place in the headlong retreat. 
Clérambault, who had commanded there, was 
missing—it was afterwards found that he was 
drowned in the Danube—but the French troops 
made a most resolute resistance. When they saw 
that Marlborough was surrounding the village 
with troops and artillery, they attempted to rush 
out and gain a road which led to Sonderheim, 
but here they were checked hy the Scota Greys; 
and, when they tried in another direction, their 
_ ‘way was barred by the cavalry of General Ross. 
Still, however, they sheltered themselves behind 
their barricades and the walls and houses of 
Blenheim, and kept up a sharp fire. At length, 
however, fire was set to the houses; batteries 
were planted all round within musket-shot; and 
every road, every path, was blocked up. Then 
a parley took place, and the French proposed a 
capitulation; but General Churchill rode to the 
spot, and insisted on an unconditional surrender; 
and to these hard terms they were forced to come 
at last, twenty-four battalions and twelve squad- 
rons laying down their arms to the conqueror. 
The total loss of the Gallo-Bavarians on this de- 
cisive day, in prisoners, killed, and drowned, ex- 
ceeded rather than fell short of 35,000 men. The 
army, which was to have overturned the empire, 
and to impose the will of Louis XIV. on the whole 
of Europe, was annihilated. Marlborough ‘and 
his allies on their side lost above 12,000 men.' 


- * Marlborough Despatches, as lately published by General Sir 
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“We have entered into far more details respect- 
ing this brilliant and decisive campaign than we 
can attempt to do in any of the succeeding parts 
of this war, being anxious to present something 
like a competent notion of the prowess and ability 
of one who is always ranked among the greatest 
of English captains. The plan of the campaign, 
the mode in which it was conducted, and the re- 
sult of it, may, after every possible deduction, 
justify the laurels which have been put upon the 
head of the hero of Blenheim. 

Before Marlborough returned home, he re- 
ceived from the Emperor Leopold, a letter ad- 
dressed “To tHE Most Inuvstriovs Prince oF 
Us, AND THE Hoty Roman Empire, Jonny, Duxe 
or Marisorovuen,” &c., announcing in form his 
elevation to a place among the princes of the 
empire, &c. In the month of November the 
English general, who was at least as able in ne- 
gotiations and court proceedings as he was in 
war, made a journey to Berlin to engage the 
King of Prussia to suspend certain claims he had 
upon the Dutch, to enter into the confederacy 
still more earnestly, and to furnish still more 
troops. His Prussian majesty promised 8000 
men for the speedy relief of the Duke of Savoy ; 
and then Marlborough travelled, in miserably 
cold weather, to Hanover, where he met with a 
cordial reception from “The Protestant Succes- 
sion”—the family. which only waited for the 
death of Anne to ascend the throne of England. 
From Hanover he went to the Hague, and thence 
set out for England. He arrived at the palace 
of St. James’s in the middle of December, carry- 
ing with him Marshal Tallard and the rest of 
his more distinguished prisoners, together with 
the standards he had taken and the other tro- 
phies of his great victory. His reception was in 
every way flattering, and all classes seemed in an 
ecatusy except the ultra-Tories, who threatened 
nothing less than an impeachment for what, even 
after its success, they chose to style his rash 
march to the Danube. 

While Marlborough had been fighting on the 
Danube, another English force under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Schomberg, and then of the 
Earl of Galway, had heen engaged on the Tagua, 
the Douro, and the frontiers of Spain. The 
Archduke Charles, or, as he was now called, 
King Charles of Spain, had been conveyed to 
Portugal by our English fleet; and 6000 English 
and Dutch troops were sent to assist him in. his 
bold enterprise of invading Spain and dethroning 
Philip, the grandson of Louis XIV. Great pre- 
parations had been counted upon on the part of 
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the King of Portugal, now a member of the con- 
federacy ;. but when the English and Dutch ar- 
rived in this country they found that he had 
prepared nothing, and that they must distribute 
themselves among the garrisons on his frontiers, 
which were menaced by the Duke of Berwick, the 
natural son of James II. (by Arabella Churchill, 
the sister of Marlborough), but now a Spanish 
grandee, and in the service of the French King of 
Spain. And, in effect, Portugal, instead of in- 
‘-vading, was invaded. Berwick entered at one 
point, and took the town of Segura, while Villa- 
darias entered at another. King Philip soon 
joined Berwick in person, and then Portalegre 
was invested, and the garrison, including an 
English regiment of foot, compelled to surrender. 
Philip or Berwick then moved to Castel Davide, 
and that place also surrendered at discretion. 
-On the other hand, the allies, to make a diver- 
sion, sent Das Minas into Spain with 15,000 
inen; and this general took one or two places in 
Castile, and defeated a body of French and 
Spanish troops. 
In the meanwhile the Rock or GrBraLtar had 
been taken by the English, rather by accident 
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than by any matured design. Sir George Rooke, 
after landing King Charles at Lisbon, proceeded 
to the Mediterranean. He failed in an attempt 
upon Barcelona ; and upon hearing that the Count 
de Toulouse (a natural son of Louis XIV.) was 
coming into the Mediterranean with the Brest 
fleet, in order to join the Toulon fleet, he slipped 
down towards the straits, and, going through 
them, formed a junction with a good squadron 
under Sir Cloudesley Shovel. Nothing more was 
heard of the Count de Toulouse, who had passed 
Rooke while on his way downward from Toulon, 
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17th of July, when Rooke and Shovel were a little 


to the eastward of Tetuan, a council of war was 
held on board the Royal Catherine, wherein it 
was represented that the most important place 
of arms, Gibraltar, was at that moment weakly 
garrisoned, and resolved thereupon that an at- 
tempt should be made to carry the place by a 
sudden assault. On the 2lst the whole fleet 
came to anchor in Gibraltar Bay. The marines, 
amounting to about 2000 men, were put under 
the command of the Prince of Hesse-Darmatadt, 
and landed on that narrow, short, sandy isthmus 
which connects the all but isolated rock with 
the main, and which is now known by the name 
of the “Neutral Ground.” Having thus cut off his 
communications with the country, Hesse sum- 
moned the Spanish governor, who, weak as he 
was, declared that he would defend the place 
to the utmost. On the following day, Rooke 
ordered Rear-admiral Byng and Rear-admiral 
Vanderdussen to range their ships in a line and 
batter the works. On the morrow (the 23d), 
soon after day-break, the ships lay with their 
broadsides to the works: Rooke gave the signal, 
and the cannonading was commenced with tre- 
mendous effect. Fifteen 
thousand shots were dis- 
charged within five or six 
hours. The south molehead 
was demolished, and the 
Spaniards at nearly all 
points were beaten from 
their guns. Captain Whit- 
taker was ordered to take 
all the boats, filled with 
marines and sailors, and to 
possess himself of the south 
molehead. The boats were 
goon ready, and Captain 
Jumper and Captain Hicks, 
being the foremost in their 
pinnaces, landed on the 
mole sword in hand, being 
followed by their men and 
others from other boats. But 
their footing was insecure— 
they were treading upon a mine, which the Spani- 
ards now sprung. The explosion was terrific, 
and when the smoke cleared away two English 
officers and about 100 men were found killed or 
wounded. The rest of the assailants, however, 
kept their ground; others followed them, the 
sailors climbing up the face of the rock as nimbly 
as the monkeys which are native to it. Captain 
Whittaker joined Jumper and Hicks on a plat- 
form, and then led the seamen up to a redoubt 
between the mole and the town. The Prince of 
Hease, in the meanwhile, was doing what he 


without being seen by any of our fleet. On the | could with the marines on the side of the isthmus 
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which, from the nature of the ground, was 
very little—and other bodies of sailors effected 
a landing between Europa Point and the town. 
-Captain Whittaker's party soon carried the re- 
doubt, and thereupon the Spanish governor capi- 
tulated, and threw open the gates which led to 
the isthmus, for the entrance of the Prince of 
Hesse and the marines, Thus was carried in 
three days the famous old rock, which has since 
sustained sieges of many months’ duration, bafil- 
ing more than once the united power of France 
and Spain—a place so strong by nature, and so 
fortified by modern science, by successive exca- 
vations and other works, that it can scarcely be 
taken from us so long as England remains suffi- 
ciently strong at sea to keep it supplied with 
provisions and ammunition. Admiral Rooke, 
leaving the Prince of Hesse and the marines to 
garrison the valuable conquest, sailed again up 
the Mediterranean. On the 9th of August he 
came in sight of the united Brest and Toulon 
fleets, all clean out of harbour and in excellent 
condition ; whereas the English and Dutch ships 
were foul and thinly manned, having been long 
from home, and weakened by casualties, drafts, 
and the recent abstraction of nearly all their 
marines. Rooke, however, determined to engage, 
and on Sunday, the 13th of August, he came up 
with the French, under the supreme command 
of the Count de Toulouse, off Malaga. The count 
had fifty-two ships, many of which were first- 
rates, aud twenty-four galleys: Rooke, between 
English and Dutch, had fifty-three ships, but 
scarcely any first-rates among them, and a few 
frigates that were ordered to check the French 
galleys. The allies bore down upon the French, 
who were formed in line; and the battle began 
at ten o’clock. In the course of an hour or two 
some of Rooke’s ships were obliged to quit the 
line for want of gunpowder! At about two in 
the afternoon the van of the French gave way ; 
but the fight was maintained at longer shots till 
night set in, when Toulouse bore away to lee- 
ward under a light breeze. On the following 
morning the wind shifted, and gave the French 
the advantage of the weather-gauge; but though 
they were close within sight, thay made no use 
of this advantage; and on the 15th Toulouse 
slided off for Toulon, followed closely by Rooke, 


who would have renewed the combat had he | 


been able. As it ended, the affuir off Malaga was 
little better than a drawn battle; not a ship on 
either side was taken or destroyed; but the loss 
of human life was great, and here the French 
suffered most.' Nor was the Count de Toulouse 
' The loss of the English and Datch in killed and wounded 
was computed at nearly 8000 men; but asthe French lost 200 
officers, it was assumed that, in proportion, some 4000 of their 
men must have béeu killed or wounded. Both sides most in- 
disputably fought with great bravery while the battle lasted. 
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Jeft in a state to take the sea again this summer. 
In fact, the French did not venture another 
great engagement at sea during the whole war. 

Every exploit was now weighed in England 
in the balances of party and faction. The Whigs 
had their favourite hero, the Tories theirs; and 
each of these classes laboured to underrate the 
services of their opponents, In the House of 
Lords, where the Whigs prevailed, and where 
Marlborough was considered as a convert to the 
party, nothing was spoken of but the glory of 
our arms upon the Danube and the great battle 
of Blenheim; not so much as an allusion being 
made to Rooke’s valuable capture of Gibraltar, 
or to his hard-fought battle off Malaga: iw the 
commons, where the Tories still prevailed, and 
where Rooke was considered as a pillar of the 
party, they made as much of that adiniral’s skill 
and courage as of Marlborough’s; and coupled 
in one sentence the battles of Blenheim and 
Malaga. 

The occasional conformity bill, though twice 
rejected, was again brought forward, to the great 
disgust of Godolphin, who, after many vain 
attempts to moderate that party, abandoned the 
Tories altogether, and began to put himself in a 
hostile attitude towards them. The bill, still 
further mitigated, but still oppressive, was car- 
ried through the commons, where Bromley, the 
mover, declared that the Church of England waa 
in as much danger from dissenters as it was in 
from Papists when the test was enacted; but it 
was again thrown out in the lords by a consider- 
able majority, Godolphin, who had formerly 
voted for it to conciliate the queen, now directly 
opposing it. Godolphin at this trying inoment de- 
rived strength from the growing greatness of his 
near ally, Marlborough ; and he and other states- 
men seemed at last to have made up their minda 
to effect the union of England and Scotland. 

av. 1708, . 2 the 17th of February, Anne 

informed the House of Commons 
that she purposed to convey to the Duke of 
Marlborough and his heirs, the interest of the 
crown in the manor and honour of Woodstock, 
with the hundred of Wootton, and requested sup- 
plies to enable her to clear off the encumbrances 
on that princely domain. A bill was forthwith 
passed by both houses, and received the royal 
assent early in March. And Anne accompanied 
the grant with an order to the board of works 
to erect, at the expense of the crown, a splendid 
palace, to bear the name of Blenheim. Sir 
George Rooke, on the other hand, nearly got an 
impeachment instead of a palace and princely 
manor. The Whigs-in the House of Lords com- 
menced an inquiry into various mismanagements, 
alleged to have taken place in the navy and 
admiralty departments, which were chiefly under 
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the direction of Rooke, whom the commons spared | hold on Marlborough, and, through him and his 
because he was a Tory. Some doubt may be en- | wife, upon the queen; and Rooke was dismissed 
tertained whether the admiral was guilty to any | when their lordships presented their elaborate 
serious extent; but the Whigs had now a firm | representation, and Sir Cloudesley Shovel wae 
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appointed to the command of the fleet. This was 
a season of utter depression to the Tory party. 

On the 14th of March, Anne put an end to 
the session by prorogation ; and, on the 5th of 
April following, she dissolved this high Tory 
House of Commons by proclamation. “It was 
nosmall blessing,” says the Whig Bishop Burnet, 
“to the queen and to the nation that they had 
got well out of such hands.” According to the 
Tories, “the Whigs had leaped into the saddle 
again” by the practice of base arts and manceuvres, 
had thrown open the flood-gates of Presbyteri- 
anism, of universal dissent and republicanism, 
and had exposed both church and state to inevi- 
table destruction. The Whigs certainly showed 
a disposition to get everything into their own 
hands; new promotions of men of their party 
were made in the church, in the navy, in the 
army; and there were sweeping alterations in 
the lord-lieutenancies of counties. 

In the month of April Marlborough went to 
the wars, hoping to be able to act with 90,000 
men upon the Moselle. But he encountered 
innumerable difficulties on the part of the states- 


general, the empire, and other members of the 


This was the witty, eccentric, and unscrupulous 
Lord Mordaunt, now (by the death of his uncle, 
in 1697) Earl of Peterborough, who sailed from 
Portsmouth in the month of June with about 
5000 men, embarked in a fleet commanded by 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel. At Lisbon they took on 
board the Austrian claimant Charles. At the 
Rock some more troops were embarked; and then 
Peterborough, with Charles and the Prince of 
Hesse-Darmatadt, set sail for the coast of Valen- 
cia. Peterborough landed, took the small fort 
of Denia, circulated proclamations in the name 
of Charles ITI., and finding the dispositions of 
the Spaniards in those parts to be very favour- 
able, and that insurrections against the French 





confederacy, and the campaign of 1705 closed 
ingloriously for the allies. In the course of the 
summer the Emperor Leopold died, and was 
succeeded by his son Joseph, both in his heredi- 
tary and elective dignities. 

Prince Eugene was now in Italy with a weak 
army, and a dispirited colleague in the Duke of 
Savoy. The campaign in Portugal opened ad- 
vantageously for the allies, and more might 
have been done there had it not been for the 
jealousies and dissensions of the Earl of Galway, 
who commanded the English, Fagel, who com- 
manded the Dutch, and Das Minas, who com- 
manded the Portuguese. Spain was invaded by 
sea by a small English army, under the command 
of the most daring and most brilliant soldier of 
the day, who only wanted a few sober qualities 


to be a rival to the fortunate Marlborough. 
Vat, ITT, 





CHARLES Morpavnt, Earl of Peterborough. 
After je G. Kneller, 


claimant Philip had broken out in other quar- 

ters, he, with his characteristic daring, proposed 

making a forced march inland, and setting the 

Austrian on the throne at Madrid, which capital 

he was confident he could carry by a coup de main. 

But those who were acting with Peterborough 
220 
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had none of his romantic boldness; his project 
was overruled, and he was constrained to go and 
undertake the siege of Barcelona. It may be 
doubted whether it would not have been easier 
to march and take Madrid. There were 5000 
brave men within the walls of Barcelona; the 
Spaniards in all ages have been famous for their 
resistance in such places, and the fortifications 
had recently undergone considerable repairs. 
Yet Peterborough landed, sat down before the 
place in the end of August, with little more than 
6000 effective men, drove on the siege with a 
daring contempt for all rules and precedents, 
and made himself master of Barcelona on the 
4th of September. Immediately after this re- 
markable achievement, the whole of Catalonia 
and every fortified place in it, with the exception 
of Rosas, submitted to Charles. But Peter- 
borough was not the man to sleep under his 
laurels ; he flew in search of fresh exploits, and 
led his troops over the ground as fast as Spanish 
cabinet couriers travelled. St. Matteo, which 
had declared for the Austrian, was invested by 
an army which served King Philip; the place 
wus thirty leagues distant from Barcelona, and 
the roads were like what Spanish roads have 
always been and still are; but Peterborough was 
there in a week; St. Matteo was relieved; and 
thence, continuing his meteor-like course, and 
never stopping till he reached the city of Valencia, 
he saw the whole of that province reduced to 
obedience, or confirmed in its submission to 
Charles, with the exception of the seaport of 
Alicante, which held out for Philip. The whole 
of this campaign is like a piece of romance, and 
by it Peterborough indisputably gave to the 
inilitary history of his country one of its most 
sparkling episodes. 

During these brilliant operations there was a 
party-war at home, which was prosecuted with- 
out any chivalry or romance, but with infinite 
cunning, and still more animosity. The high 
Tories made a kind of death-struggle ; but the 
court-ground, their best position, sunk beneath 
their feet; and Anne, after a long struggle with 
herself, wholly deprived the party of the light of 
her countenance. When the new parliament met, 


in the month of October, it was found that the. 


Whigs had the majority, and that the Tories, in 
spite of their abstract doctrines, had resolved to 
show as little respect to the court as oppositions 
generally do. The queen’s opening speech was 
the production of the new Whig Lord-keeper 
Cowper, and the whole thing bore the impress 
of Whig feeling. In it Anne announced, more 
strongly than before, her intention of continuing 
the war till the Bourbon prihce was driven from 
Spain, and the Austrian fully established upon 
that throne. The lords, in their address, not only 
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concurred with her majesty, but desired and be- _ 
sought her to prosecute and punish with the 
utmost rigour of the law all those who should 
suggest that_the church was in danger ; such men 
being the most spiteful and dangerous enemies 
to both church and state. The commons also, in 
their address, expressed their indignation at the 
high-church cry, which was now raised with a 
louder note than ever, and stigmatized those who 
raised it and kept it upas incendiaries. The first 
effort the Tories made in opposition was in the 
upper house, on the 15th of November. Lord 
Haversham proposed that, for the security of the 
Protestant succession, the church, &c., an address 
should be presented to her majesty, praying her 
to invite over the presumptive heir to the crown 
to reside here ; that is to say, the Electress Sophia, 
who was, in religion, not an Anglican, but a 
Lutheran, and who was many years older than 
the queen. Haversham, who made this singular 
proposal, had been a Whig; but disappointment 
had made him join the Tories, who had now made 
up their minds to go beyond the Whigs them- 
selves in their zeal for the House of Hanover. 
By this course they seemed to have promised 
theniselves many advantages, either direct or 
indirect: by expressing an anxiety for this Pro- 
testant succession, they fell in with the prevail- 
ing popular feeling, and so might escape in part 
the old imputations of Jacobitism, or a leaning 
to the pretender after Anne’s death; if the Elec- 
tress Sophia came over, her son, Prince George, 
would be a resident or a frequent visitor, and then 
there would be two courts and two court parties, 
and the consequent dissensions and intrigues 
might lift them into the places from which the 
Whigs had made them descend-—might derange 
the whole scheme of the succession, and leave 
them the power of making a new one, with a large 
margin for their personal interests and advance- 
ments. Many of the party most undoubtedly 
looked to the enthronement of the pretender; but 
a still greater number had no very decided par- 
tiality either for the house of Stuart or the house 
of Hanover, except such as arose out of their 
interests and hopes of re-establishing themselves 
in place. Others there were that were actuated 
merely by spite against the queen for her recent 
abandonment of them ; and these men well knew 
that the name of Hanover was odious to her ears 
—that Anne could never hear mention of the 
electress or of her son (who had once rejected her 
asa bride) without irritation and extreme uneasi- 
ness. Princes, too, generally hate those who are 
to succeed them, even when they are of their own 
flesh and blood; but in the present case the feel- 
ing was the more bitter on account of remoteness 
of connection, difference in language, in manners, 
and in everything, and by reason of the shght 
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which the unforgiving Anne had received in her 
youth. None knew this better than the. Duke of 
Buckingham, her own uncle the Ear! of Rochester, 
and her former counsellor the Earl of Notting- 
ham, who all three supported Lord Haversham’s 
motion. Buckingham, whose wrongs—as he con- 
sidered his dismissal—-were most recent, throwing 
aside all delicacy, all decency, put the case of the 
queen’s falling into a state of dotage, and so be- 
coming the tool of others; and he and his friends 
further urged, that, having sworn to maintain 
the Protestant succession, they were bound to 
take the step they now proposed; that the best 
way of securing that succession was to have the 
successor on the spot, ready to assert his rights; 
that if the Archduke Charles had been resident 
in Spain at the demise of the late king, the pre- 
sent war of succession would, iu all probability, 
never have existed. Anne, though probably un- 
seen, was present at this debate ; she was shocked 
at what she termed “malice and insolence;” and 
her partial and temporary conversion to Whig- 
gism was perhaps more forwarded by this debate, 
than even by the earnest advocacy of her Grace 
of Marlborough. But while the queen raved 
under the infliction, the Tories, whose party motto 
was a delicate regard to, and a guasi adoration 
of royalty, fancied they had put the Whigs be- 
tween the sharp horns of a dilemina; for, if they 
opposed the motion, they must run a risk of 
losing their popularity at home, and incensing 
the house of Hanover abroad; and, if they ac- 
quiesced, they would be sure to lose their hold 
upon the queen, who would as soon have seen 
Lucifer himself at the court of St. James’s, as the 
Electress Sophia or her blunt son George. But 
the Whigs extricated themselves with address 
and eloquence. 

The Earl of Wharton proposed that the Hano- 
verian succession should be strengthened by 
bringing in a bill establishing an eventual council 
of regency, which should be empowered to act on 
the demise of the queen, till the successor should 
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George. Besides this bit of ribbon, Halifax 
carried with him letters from Lord Somers, 
Cowper, and others of the Whig leaders, who 
were all anxious to explain their conduct in re- 
gard to Lord Haversham’s motion, and to secure 
the good-will of that illustrious house. The 
result was, that the electress and her son were 
“charmed,” and the Guelphs then commenced 
that close alliance with the Whig party which 
did not end, and was scarcely interrupted, until 
some years after the accession of George ITT. 
Pursuing their great success, the Whigs re- 
solved to take the cry of “the church in danger” 
out of the mouths of their opponents, by bring- 
ing the matter to a direct vote. Halifax moved 
that a day might be appointed to inquire into 
this alleged danger. The challenge was accepted ; 
and on the 6th of December a vehement debate 
was begun. Lord Wharton again enlivened the 
subject with his wit :—‘“ In all,” said he, “that I 
have read and heard, I can find but one fact, 
and that is, that the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Rochester, the Earl of Nottingham, and 
other Tories, are out of place.” In the end it 
was resolved “that the Church of England, as 
by Jaw established, which was rescued from the 
extremest danger by King William IIL., of glori- 
ous memory, is now, by God’s blessing, under 
the happy reign of her majesty, in a most safe 
and flourishing condition ; and that whoever goes 
ubout to suggest and insinuate that the church is 
in danger under her majesty's administration, is 
an enemy to the queen, the church, and the king- 
dom.” The resolution was carried by a majority 
of sixty-one to thirty; the queen was present at 
the debate. The commons adopted their lord- 
ships’ resolution by a majority of 212 to 160; and 
then the two houses addressed her majesty, ex- 
pressing their indignation against such wicked 
people as should again raise the alarm-cry, and 
begging her to cause their joint resolution to he 
universally known, in order to deter men from 
spreiding such reports. Anne ordered a procla- 


arrive and take actual possession. Haversham’s | mation to be issued accordingly. 


motion was lost, and this bill was brought in and | 


passed. By it the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the lord-chancellor or keeper, the lord-president, 
the lord-treasurer, the lord privy-seal, the lord 
high-admiral, and the lord chief-justice of Eng- 
land, for the time being, were to form and con- 
stitute this brief regency, whenever the event of 
her majesty’s death should happen. And, as the 
Whigs knew that this unavoidable rub would 
cause uppleasant feelings in Hanover, they made 
haste to pass a bill of naturalization, extending 
to all the descendants of Princess Sophia, where- 
soever or whensoever born, and to send over the 
courteous and accomplished Earl of Halifax with 
the order of the Garter for the electoral Prince 


Still further to curb the high- 

4D. 1706. church party, the Whigs induced 
Anne to put an end to the vehement disputes 
which agitated the convocation of the clergy, by 
commanding the archbishop to prorogue the 
meeting forthwith. A few days after this, or on 
the 19th of March, Anne, with a very gracious 
speech, prorogued parliament also. 

In April, Marlborough left England for the 
wars. The presumptuous and incompetent Ville- 
roy, at the head of 80,000 men, resolving to risk. 
a battle, and to efface the disgrace which France 
had sustained at Blenheim, broke up from his 
strong positions behind the Dyle, crossed that 
river, and advanced to the Mchaigne, on the bank 
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of which he encamped on the morning of Whit- 
sunday, May 23 (Nn. 8.) He posted himself most 
imprudently, and yet felt assured of victory. 
‘You are lost,” cried M. de Gassion, one of his 
lieutenant-generals, “if you do not change your 
order of battle. If you lose a moment there is 
no longer any resource.” The obstinate marshal 
remained as he was, and was soon and most 
thoroughly defeated. Almost all the cannon and 
the whole of his baggage fell into the hands of 
the victors. Lord Orkney, with some squadrons 
of light horse, continued the pursuit to the vici- 
nity of Louvain, nearly seven leagues from the 
field of battle; nor did Villeroy consider himself 
safe until he reached the walls of Brussels. He 
had lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, up- 
wards of 13,000 men, with eighty colours and 
standards; while Marlborough only acknowledged 
1000 killed and 2000 wounded. By the battle of 
Blenheim, Marlborough had gained Bavaria and 
Cologne; by the battle of Ramillies, the French 
lost the whole of the Spanish Netherlands. In 
a very short time Louvain, Mechlin, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and other towns, sub- 
mitted without resistance, and acknowledged the 
Austrian Charles; Ostend, Dendermonde, Ath, 
and Ménin made a show of resistance, but in 
sieges of from four days’ to three months’ dura- 
tion, they were all reduced. 

Louis XIV. tried to derive some consolation 
from the hope that his reverses and losses in 


1 Speaking of this time, De Sismondi says :— 

“If it was the Spaniards that saw the allies make most con- 
questa at their expense, it was the French that found the war 
most costly in men, and whose military resources of every kind 
were most exhausted by it. Never before had such numerous 
armies been raised, and never had the mortality been so fright- 
ful, whether in battles, in camps, or in hospitals. Three French 
armies had been almost destroyed at Blenheim, at Ramillies, at 
Turin ; and, at the same time that recruiting encountered infi- 
nite difficulties, the arsenals were emptied of arms of all sorts, 
of munitions of war, and army carriages. It must have required 
enormous sums to replace at once all these annihilated means; 
but what was moat of all wanting in France was money. The 
growing distress of the country had long been complained of in 
France. We have seen, that as early as in 1675 a philosophic 
traveller had remarked the impoverishment of the provinces. 
This decline had been much augmented by thirty years of wars 
and internal persecutions; and, in fact, the letters of Mme. de 
Maintenon often give us glimpses of the desolation of the pro- 
vinoes, the suffering, the hunger that were felt, not only by the 
artisans and the peasantry, but even by the gentry in their little 
chateaux, and by nuns in their convents. Other writers of that 
time, while inexhaustible on the subject of the details of battles 
and court intrigues, hardly allow us to have a view of the people 
at all, 

‘* It was, nevertheless, from this ruined people that there had 
to be levied the ever-new contributions required to meet the 
ever-increasing expenses. The faille, the gabelles, the aides, the 
five great farms, the poll-tax, and the tenth, were always the 
most important of the ordinary imposts; and those that had 
been pushed as far as possible hardly varied at all. Every year, 
indeed, some new taxes were added. We see mentioned tobacco, 
wigs, a half-penny per pound on fowls and game, the ‘control’ 
on the publication of the bans of marriage; but all these im- 
posts, vexatious enough in the collecting of them, and burden- 
some enough to those who paid them, brought in very little.” 
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Flanders might be balanced by the capture of 
Turin, the Duke of Savoy’s capital. The Duke 
de la Feuillade was before that city with 100 bat- 
talions, forty-six squadrons, 140 pieces of cannon, 
and 21,000 bombs, while the Prince Eugene, the 
sole buckler and defence of the falling state, was 
beyond the Adige, and to all appearance kept in 
check by a long chain of entrenchments. But 
in spite of the Duke of Orleans (afterwards the 
regent infamous by that name), who had suc- 
ceeded Vendome in the supreme command of 
the army of Italy, Eugene, by an admirable 
combination of military science, courage, and 
perseverance, came up to Turin, attacked the 
French in their lines of circumvallation, defeated 
them with the loss of their cannon, baggage, and 
9000 slain or prisoners, and drove Orleans and 
De la Feuillade out of Italy to the borders of 
Dauphiné.' 

In Spain the French had been much less suc- 
cessful. Peterborough and Galway both pro- 
posed marching upon Madrid, the one to ad- 
vance from the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
other from the frontiers of Portugal; but early 
in the spring King Philip put himself at the 
head of a united Spanish and French army, in 
the hope of recovering Barcelona. He invested 
that city by land, while the Count de Toulouse 
bombarded it by sea; King Charles was cooped 
up in the town, and implored Peterborough to 
come to his relief. The eccentric English general 





M. Sismondi goas on to state that the sale of simple life-annui- 
ties proving insufficient, the minister tried to seduce capitalists 
by exposing annually to sale an infinite number of new public 
offices. ‘* Nevertheless, all these new functionaries, whose odd 
titles astonish us in running over them, and whose functions 
were vexatious to individuals and thwarted trade, on comparing 
the prive of their offices with the emoluments attached to them, 
laid out their money at about 8 per cent.” 

** Yet this was not the most ruinous of the expedients to which 
the distress of the treasury compelled M. de Chamillart to have 
recourse There is one of frequent recurrence during the last 
years of Louis XIV.’s reign, and which is, at the same time, sv 
oppressive to the whole body of the public, and so little advan- 
tageous to the treasury, that it is not easy to conceive how men 
of sonse could attempt it. This was the remelting of the coin. 
. . . Louis dors were to fall, in the courso of the year, from 
14 livres to 12 livres 15 sous, and the crowns from 4 livres to 
3 livres 7 sous; but the depreciation waa gradual, from three 
months to three months. Capitalists were thus wearied out 
and disgusted with the coins of which they were the bearers. 
Then a remelting was announced; and the new louis, of the 
same weight and donomination as the old, wore to pass for twenty 
sous more, and the same in proportion with the crowns. Private 
parties, consequently, took to the mint nominally 321,000,000 
coins, on which the king made a nominal profit of 29,000,000, 
but foreigners hastened to compete with him by purchasing the 
old pieces and coverting them into new ooin, on which they drew 
the profit. The same operation, called billonnuge, was repeated 
in 1704, when the difference between the old and the new coin of 
the same weight and denomination was carried to one-sixth ; and 
this time there were only 115,000,000 carried to the mint. The 
more the remeltings were multiplied, the more did the profits on 
billonnage pass to foreigners. Meanwhile, the common measure 
of values was so altered that commerce had become a game of 
chance, and noborly knew exactly what he possessed."—Histoire 


| des Francais, chap, xl. 
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mained open to them; and about the middle of 
August they struck off, by hasty marches, to- 
wards Valencia and the mountains of New Cas- 
tile. They suffered great hardships ;* but by the 
29th of September they reached Requena, the 
last town in New Castile, where they considered 
themselves safe and went into quarters. King 
Charles went on to the city of Valencia. Peter- 
borough, in the meanwhile, had been brought 
back to the Spanish coast, as the squadron in 
which he had embarked received orders from 
England to hasten to the West Indies, and as 
intelligence was received from Turin of Prince 
Eugene’s great victory. His lordship remained 
a short time to press the siege of Alicante, which 
was taken by the allies; and then he embarked 
in a single ship for Genoa to endeavour to bor- 
row money from that republic, and to act as a 
sort of loan-maker-general for the confederacy. 
It appears that there were great faults committed 
besides those which are attributable to King 
Charles and his generals inthe field. There can, 
indeed, be no doubt whatever that there were 
a thousand conflicting jealousies and interests, 
and that the whole of the campaign was miser- 
ably managed ; but, with our knowledge of what 
passed in this war of succession, and of the strug- 
gles which have repeatedly happened in that 
country since then, we may very reasonably 
doubt whether the greatest efforts of which Eng- 
land and her allies were capable, and the most 
perfect military and political skill united, could 
have speedily terminated a war in a country 
where wars ever have been obstinate and pro- 
tracted, or could have succeeded in the end in 
imposing upon the Spanish people a king they 
did not choose, or in dethroning the king to 
whom the vast majority of the nation had indis- 
putably pledged their honour and affection. 

But we return to our own island, where a much 
more important object for us, and one which had 
long seemed an impossibility, was carried and 
all but perfected in the course of this eventful 
year. The English commissioners appointed by 
the queen to treat about the union with Scot- 
land had been engaged very laboriously, having 
for their secretary that great writer Daniel Defoe, 
who has left us the completest account of that 
greatest of all our political transactions.*> On the 
3d of October, when the aversion between the 
two kingdoms seemed at its greatest height, the 
Duke of Queensberry—who had acted through- 
out, with wonderful prudence and circumspection, 
and who, with Dalrymple, Ear) of Stair, had con- 


flew from Valencia with a small force, which 
must have failed if the timely appearance of an 
English fleet, under Vice-admiral Leake, had 
not put to flight the Count de Toulouse. Upon 
the hasty retreat of the French admiral, who 
did not stay to exchange a single shot with the 
English, Philip, who had taken the castle, raised 
the siege of the town and retreated. At this 
crisis the French claimant again called to his 
assistance the Duke of Berwick, who had been 
dismissed only because the young queen did 
not like his dark countenance and his dry man- 
ners, and who now gathered what forces he 
could to cover the capital. But when Philip 
arrived there from Barcelona, discomfited and 
dispirited, all idea was given up of defending 
Madrid, and Berwick and Philip retreated to- 
gether. Lord Galway, who in the meantime had 
been moving from the Portuguese frontier, took 
possession of Madrid, without resistance, on the 
24th of June. But Philip and Berwick rallied 
upon the frontier, and, receiving reinforcements 
from France, they returned back upon the capi- 
tal, which Galway abandoned without a blow, 
marching away upon Aragon, where he hoped to 
form a junction with Lord Peterborough and 
King Charles. If that junction had been effected 
in time, Philip must have been again driven from 
Madrid, and a permanent occupation effected 
there by the allies. But the French prince was 
saved by the caution and cowardliness of his Aus- 
trian rival, who hesitated to venture so far into 
the interior of the country, who did uot join Gal- 
way at Guadalaxara till the 6th of August, and 
who then seemed determined to remain there 
till doomsday. Peterborough, who had the dis- 
advantage of a bad, or at least a very fiery and 
impatient temper, prayed, remonstrated, stormed, 
and swore; and finding all was iu vain he threw 
up the cards he was not allowed to play,’ and, 
with some very uncourteous expressions about 
Charles, he went back to the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, embarked in a new English squadron, 
and sailed away to relieve the Duke of Savoy 
(not yet made victorious by Eugene), and to con- 
quer the island of Minorca, Upon his departure 
Lord Gulway, the Portuguese general, and the 
leaders of the Spanish party in the interest of 
Austria, quarrelled among themselves, and united 
together in one general quarrel with the Aus- 
trian ministers, and in an unanimous complaint 
of the tardiness of King Charles. They were 
without money, without magazines, and almost 
without any kind of provisions. Berwick was 
near them with a superior force. Nothing was | trived to remove many of the difficulties on the 
left but to retreat by the only roads which re- [2 According to Berwick the other army suffered just as much, 
nee and were equally ill supplied with provisions. So poor and 
1In the Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, the hasty departure | bare was that great kingdom ! 


of Peterborough is attributed to his jealousy of Galway, who in- { # The History of the Union between England and Scotland, with 
sisted upon retaining the superior command. an Appendix of Original Papers, by Daniel Defoe. 
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part of the Scota—opened, as lord-commissioner | am empowered to consent to what may be fur-. 


for Queen Anne, the last parliament that ever 
sat ‘at Edinburgh. He read the queen’s letter, 
which served instead of her opening speech: it 
informed the estates of Scotland that the articles 
of the treaty of union had been agreed upon in 
London by the joint commissioners appointed 
for that purpose, and it recommended the imme- 
diate adoption of that treaty “as the only effec- 
tual way to secure their present and future hap- 


ther necessary after the union.” The Ear! of 
Seafield, the chancellor, said, ‘We can never ex- 
pect a more favourable juncture for completing 
this union than at present, when her majesty 
has not only recommended it, but declared that 
she will esteem it the greatest glory of her reign 
to have it perfected ; and when the parliament of 
England have shown their inclination for it by | 
removing all those obstacles that lay in the way 


piness.” The queen assured them that Scotland | of the treaty; and it must also be acknowledged, 
should have its full share of all the advantages | that the lords-commissioners for England did 
to be derived from this union of the two king- | testify their good disposition all along in this 
doms; and after reading her letter, Queensberry | affair; and the great and glorious successes where- 
informed them that the treaty which had been | with God has blessed her majesty’s arma, give 
happily agreed on was in the lord-register’s hands, | us the hope of a near and advantageous peace, 
ready to be laid before them. His grace pro-! whereby we will be put in possession, and attain 
ceeded to declare that the Scottish commissioners | to the full enjoyment of all the liberties and pri- 
vileges of trade now offered 
by the treaty.” The treaty, 
as it was drawn up and 
signed, was then read, and 
after a loose and short de- 
bate, it was ordered to be 
printed, and copies to be de- 
livered to all the members of 














ie ‘go parliament. Till this was 
ere done everything had gone on 
Q Tam well; but no sooner were the 
ne eS articles printed and put into 
alg the hands of the people, than 
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Tur Cock-rit, St. JaMEs’s.'—From Aggas’ Map of London. 


that the treaty was dis- 
honourable to Scotland, as it 
surrendered her separate 
sovereignty and constitution, 
and subjected her to her 
had been diligent and zealous in watching over | ancient and implacable enemy—that it de- 
the interests and honour of their country, and | stroyed the dignity of a kingdom which had de- 
in concerting just and reasonable terms; and | fended her liberty against England with such 
that her majesty had most graciously received | gallantry for so mavy hundred years—that it 
and approved of the treaty. He then spoke of | would make slaves of her brave sons, who must 
that most delicate and difficult of all matters— | now be represented at Westminster by a handful 
the kirk. “The lords-commissioners for both | of members, who would never be able to carry a 
kingdoms,” said he, “are limiting the matter of | question, or make any weight there, but just for 
church government: for the security of Presby- | form's sake sit in the English house, and be 
terian government in this church you have the | laughed at—that Scotland would not be like an 
laws already made for its establishment, the | ancient kingdom, but like a province of England. 
queen’s repeated assurances to preserve it, and I | In a frenzy of indignation the people began to 
! The chief scone of the labours of the commissioners was the ry Out: thas they. Neieihs pootemen, one woud Pe 
council chamber in the Cock-pit, St. James's. ‘On the right | Scotsmen still—that their commissioners and 
ue hs ce oe, sare Stow be — ais year bya were traitors—and that ek agri 
, a=, a cocke-pit, y King| be “no union.” They insulted to their faces 
eens ae Highs; aad then ane other arohed gate, with @ WAY | 4) threatenad all thé eli in office, and all that 


over it thwarting the street, fro the king’s gardens to the said . 
(St. James's) parke.” expressed opinions favourable to the treaty. 
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According to Defoe, who was on the spot, and a 
most careful observer of all that was paasing, the 
religious feeling was even stronger than the 
merely national one. To keep it alive, it was 
artfully represented by those inimical to the 
union that the establishment of the kirk would 
be subjected to the votes of the British or united 
parliament, where the Scottish members would 
be few and powerless, and where the English pre- 
lates would have a voice against them—that, if 
these bishops should please to vote Episcopacy 
into Scotland, they might get a majority, and 
the thing would be done, the curse would be com- 
pleted! The most that the kirk could expect 
would be a precarious and uncertain toleration, 
for which she must go a-begging to the lawn- 
sleeved legislators of England. And then there 
came a universal cry that such a union would 
be a plain breach of the National Covenant and 
Solemn League, by which the nation had bound 
themselves by oath to Almighty God to endea- 
vour the pulling down the Episcopal hierarchy, 
and to reform to the utmost of their power the 
Church of England also. “ All these things,” 
says Defoe, ‘were not only brought as argu- 
ments, but pushed with so much heat, so much 
want of charity and courtesy, that really it began 
to break all good neighbourhood; it soured all 
societies, and the national quarrel broke into 
families, who were ever jangling, divided, and 
opposite one among another.” The heat was 
still further kept up by Mr. Hodges, a political 
writer, who had formerly been in the pay of the 
Scottish parliament, and who now produced a 
big book against an incorporate union with Eng- 
land, which he described as a faithless, wicked, 
treacherous, and abominable nation, that would 
entail God’s judgment upon Scotland by her na- 
tional sins, and overthrow the Scottish kirk by 
the predominance of her parliament. From the 
3d of October to the 1st of November, the ferment 
continued on the increase, and the whole kingdom 
seemed resolute to risk a war rather than submit 
to the proposed incorporation with England. 
The whole of the party, or combination of hetero- 
geneous parties, that opposed the treaty, exerted 
themselves to the utmost in parliament; several 
of them taking the oaths to Anne for the first 
time, in order to be able to vote against the 
union. But as these gentlemen were visibly in 
the minority, a cry was raised out of doors that 
the members of parliament had no right to alter 
the constitution without the particular and direct 
consent of their constituents; and that, therefore, 
the session ought to be adjourned for some time, 
‘in order that the members might. go down to the 
country and know the minds of their,respective 
constituencies, But finding that this was not 


much regarded by the members, and that prece- | 
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dents were against them, they resorted to public 
addresses:and harangues at market-crosses; and 
they easily produced mobs, tumults, insulting of ¢ 
magistrates, flight of gentlemen from their houses, 
and all kinds of popular disorders. The enemies 
of the union hoped great things—in the way of 
riot, insurrection, and downright rebellion—from 
a public fast and day of prayer; but the day 
came and passed off quietly, for ‘the Presby- 
terian preachers generally, as well those who 
were against the union as those that were for it, 
applied themselves only summarily to the sub- 
stance, namely, that all the determinations of 
the estates of parliament, with respect to a union 
with England, might be influenced and directed 
by Divine wisdom, the glory of God, the good of 
religion, and particularly of the Church of Scot- 
land.”' If the preachers had been less calm and 
circumspect the union would have been baptized 
in blood. Yet, as it was, not a few lives were 
threatened by the rabble of Edinburgh and Leith; 
the Duke of Queensberry was obliged to call 
out the troops and keep them constantly under 
arms; and the union, the pledge and assurance 
of peace, tranquillity, and prosperity, was carried 
under cover of arms. ‘The first article, namely, 
whether there should be a union with England in 
the sense of the present treaty, or not, was carried 
in the affirmative on the 4th of November, the 
birth-day of the late King William, and the an- 
niversary of his happy arrival at Torbay. Every 
article, every clause, was disputed word by word, 
and every possible objection was started and 
hotly maintained by the anti-unionists. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who had protested 
against the primary article, against the vote that 
sufficient security was given to the kirk, and 
against the resolution to go on with the treaty 
without adjouruments or delays, was, at the very 
moment engaged actively in « correspondence 
with the court of St. Germain and the Jacobite 
agents. Of a sudden, however, the heat of his 
opposition seemed to cool; and few, or none, at 
that day knew or suspected the reason of his 
change. “At that critical juncture,” says his 
grandson, “the Duke of Hamilton received a 
letter from Lord Middleton, secretary of state 
to the court of St. Germain, wherein, after ac- 
quainting him with recent engagements his 
master (the pretender) had just taken with Queen 
Aune’s ministers, in order to procure a peace 
with the French king, to whom he stood so much 
indebted, he proceeds with telling him that he 
beseeched his grace, in the behalf of his master, 
to forbear giving any further opposition to the 
union, as he (the pretender) had extremely at 
heart to give to his sister this.proof of his ready 
compliance with her wishes; not doubting but 
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he would one day have it in his power to restore 
to Scotland its ancient weight and independence.” 
Middleton recommended Hamilton to keep the 
business “a profound secret,” as he must be sen- 
sible that a discovery might materially prejudice 
their interests both in Scotland and in England. 
According to his somewhat partial descendant, 
Hamilton was thunderstruck at this unexpected 
request, wounded to the quick at not having 
had some previous notice of the secret negotia- 
tions, and reduced by anxiety of mind to the 
brink of the grave, and to a condition in which 
he was unable to exert himself.’ It is said that 
the commissioners for the treaty were further 
assisted at this time by the remittance from 
England of £20,000, which was distributed so 
judiciously among the patriots, that the voice of 
opposition became as soft as that of the turtle- 
dove. It appears, also, that most liberal promises 
were made of places, and honours, and court 
distinctions, and of remuneration to those who 
had lost the most in the unhappy Darien scheme. 
Whatever were the influences exercised, directly 
or indirectly—we do not pretend to have indi- 
cated or alluded to one-half of them—the treaty 
of union was approved of bya majority of 110; 
and on the 25th of March in the following year 
(1707) the last of the parliaments of Scotland 
rose never to meet again. The chief provisions 
of the union thus finally effected were :—1. That 
the two kingdoms should upon the first day of 
May next ensuing, and for ever after, be united 
into one kingdom by the name of Great Britain. 
2 That the succession to the monarchy of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, after her most 
sacred majesty, in default of issue of her body, 
should be and continue in the most excellent 
Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess-dowager 
of Hanover, and the heirs of her body being 
Protestants. 3. That the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain should be represented by one and 
the same parliament, to be styled the Parliament 
of Great Britain. 4. That all the subjects of 
the United Kingdom should, from and after the 
union, have full freedom and intercourse of 
trade and navigation, to and from any port or 
place within the United Kingdom, and the do- 
minions and plantations thereunto belonging; 
and that there should be a communication of all 
other rights, privileges, and advantages, which 
did or might belong to the subjects of either 
kingdom, except where it was otherwise expressly 
agreed in the articles. 5. That all ships or 
vessels belonging to the subjects of Scotland, 
though foreign built, should be deemed and 
passed as the ships of Great Britain, &. 6. That 
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all parts of the United Kingdom should have 
the same commercial allowances, encouragements, 
and drawbacks, and be under the same prohibi- 
tions, restrictions, and regulations of trade, and 
liable to the same customs and duties on import 
and export, as were settled in England at the 
time of the union. 

The English parliament, which 
epeliOe had assembled on the 3d of De- 
cember, was informed by the queen on the 28th 
of January, that the articles of union had been 
adopted by act of parliament in Scotland, “with 
some alterations and additions;” and that the 
treaty as agreed upon by the commissioners of 
both kingdoms should be laid beforethem. The 
mention of money to be paid to Scotland as an 
equivalent for the share she was to take in the 
debts of England, clouded the countenances of 
many of the English commons; and when the 
treaty came under discussion other financial 
reasons were laid hold of, and joined with reli- 
gious intolerance, and with old but insane jea- 
lousies, to obstruct or defeat the great political 
measure of that age. The commons said that 
they were absolutely against an incorporating 
union, because it was like marrying a woman 
against her consent—that this treaty had been 
carried in Scotland by corruption and bribery, 
fraud, and open violence; and that the Scottish 
parliament, by giving up their separate and 
independent constitution, had basely betrayed 
their native country. The zealots of the high- 
church faction pointed out what they called the 
irreconcilable contradictions in the union, by 
which, among other things, the queen was obliged 
by oath to maintain the Church of England, and 
bound likewise by oath to maintain and defend 
the Kirk of Scotland in one and the same united 
kingdom. They represented that the Church of 
England looked upon its establishment as jure 
divino, and the Scots pretended their kirk was 
jure divino too; that two nations that clashed 
in so essential a point could scarcely unite; and 
that, at the least, on such a critical point, involv- 
ing the religion by law established, the convoca- 
tion of the English clergy ought to be consulted. 
The opposition, however, remained a thin mi- 
nority in either house, and could do nothing but 
protest. When the bill ratifying the union was 
passed in the upper house, Nottingham and 
seven other peers entered another protest, with- 
out assigning any reason; and the Duke of 
Buckingham and five lords protested because, as 
they stated, they considered that the excellent 
constitution of England would be endangered 
by the alterations made by this union, some of 


‘| which were of such a nature as to show their 


inconvenience and danger so obviously, that they 
thought it proper and decent to avoid entering 
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further into the particulars. On the 4th of | ineffectual ; and, therefore, I make no doubt but 


March, when Anne gave the royal assent to the 
bill, she expressed her satisfaction in the warm- 
est terms. She said—‘I consider this union as 
a matter of the greatest importance to the wealth, 
strength, and safety of the whole island, and, at 
the same time, as a work of so much difficulty 
and nicety in its own nature, that till now all 
attempts which have been made towards it, in 


the course of above a hundred years, have proved 


it will be remembered and spoke of hereafter 
to the honour of those who have been instru- 
mental in bringing it to such a happy conclusion.” _ 
On the 11th of March both houses waited on 
her majesty with an address, congratulating her 
upon the conclusion of “a work that, after so 
many fruitless endeavours, seemed designed by 
Providence to add new lustre to the glories of 
her majesty’s reign,” 
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New appointment of ministers—Victories of Charles XII. of Sweden—Interview between him and the Duke of 
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—The design of insurrection abandoned—Marlborough resumes military operations—He is joined by Prince 
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Prince George of Denmark—Bigkerings between the queen and the Duchess of Marlborough—'The peace of 
Kurope influenced by their quarrels—The queen terrified by the Tories about the Hanoverian succession— 
Meeting of a new parliament—The queen’s dislike of their congratulations on Mar)borough’s victories—Assimi- 
lation of the treason bill in England and Scotland—Fresh conspiracy in Scotland in favour of the pretender— 
Its failure—The Duke of Marlbvrough’s stay in the Low Countries after the close of the campaign—Miserable 
condition of France—Louis X1V. applies for peace—Iie refuses to submit to the conditions—The negotiation 
continued—The ultimatum of the combined powers—It is rejected by the French king—The war renewed-— 
Victory of Marlborough and Eugene at Malplaquet. 


a (OTH Houses of Parliament spoke | Earl of Sunderland, the husband of Lady Anne 
of securing the old monarchy of | Churchill, was admitted into the government as 
Spain tothe Austrian king,Charles, | one of the secretaries of state in lieu of Sir 
as the only condition and ground ' Charles Hedges; and this, in spite of the daring 
of a peace with France; and not | intrigues and skilful manoeuvres of Mr. Secretary 





a word was said of the negotia- 
tions which had been carried on with Louis XIV. 
This session, which lasted from the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1706, to the 24th of April, 1707, was the 
last sitting of a separate English parliament, the 
next being the parliament of Great Britain, and 
including the Scottish members. But during 
this session, aud before its commencement, the 
cabinet had been partially remodelled, ani ren- 
dered still more a Whig cabinet. Somewhat 
against the inclination of Marlborough himself, 
who disliked or feared his own son-in-law, and 


sorely against the inclination of the queen, the 
Vou. ITT. 


Harley, who was now the only Tory of any note 
suffered to retain office. After Hedges was dis- 
missed, a few more changes were made. Sir 
James Montague, brother of Lord Halifax, was 


| uppointed solicitor-general; and the three Tory 


commissioners of the board of trade—among 
whom was Matthew Prior, the poet—were re- 
moved to make room for three Whigs ; Sir George 
Rooke, and the two or three Tories that still 
held seats in the privy council, though they sel- 
dom appeared, had their names erased ; and now 
Harley was left absolutely alone, apparently 
without support and without hope. 
291 
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Confident in the support of this Whig cabinet, 
Marlborough went over.to Flanders, and, having 
looked to the army, hastened to pay his respects 
to the “Protestant succession” in Hanover, whose 
advent to the throne of Great Britain was made 
surer than ever by the union. At this moment 
the conquering Charles XIT. of Sweden was en- 
camped at Alt Ranstadt, only a few marches 
from the Hanoverian court. The extraordinary 
achievements of the Swedish hero, who, with a 
small army, had defeated the Czar Peter, de- 
throned Augustus, King of Poland, and set up 
King Stanislaus in his place, had for some time 
fixed the attention of Europe. He was now 
laying Saxony, the hereditary dominion of the 
elective King of Poland he had dethroned, under 
contribution; and the emperor himself was stand- 
ing in awe of his arms, and in an utter incapacity 
of understanding how to treat with so eccentric 
a sovereign. Louis XIV. suw more clearly the 
use that might be made of the Swede, and he 
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Charles and his Austrian generals and ministers 

continued to disagree with the English com- 
manders, and the English to differ and quarrel 
with the Portuguese. Lord Peterborough, after 
visiting Italy, and fleeing over more than half of 
Europe, with great profit to his own geographi- 
cal knowledge, but without any great success as 
a loan-negotiator, had returned to Spain, the 


'scene of his short but moat brilliant glory, to 


serve asa volunteer. But, as he could no longer 
command, he took a pleasure in thwarting those 
who did; in uttering witticisms at the expense. 
of the Austrian claimant, and in saying that 
men were great fools to fight for two such block- 
heads as Charles and Philip, It had been re- 
solved in the preceding winter. that the allies 
should unite all their forces and march again to 
Madrid by the way of Aragon ; but Charles was 
deterred by the intelligence of the great rein- 
forcements that had joined or were to join Philip; 
and he marched away with some detachments 


sent to solicit an alliance with him. This design | into Catalonia, which seemed really and steadily 
was penetrated by the allies; and Marlborough ' attached to his cause, in order to defend that pro- 
now went from Hanover to the camp in Saxony | viuce against an attack which the French threat- 
to defeat it. The two heroes met on the 28th | ened from the side of Roussillon. But Galway 
of April. On the whole the assurances of | and Das Minas were tempted, by the easy prey 
Charles were satisfactory ; and, what was more, | of some of the enemy’s magazines, to march to the 
his visitor saw or ascertained, by less direct | frontiers of Castile. Then they turned and laid 
means, that the Swede was thinking more of | siege to the town of Villena, in Valencia. Be- 
Russia and of his rival Peter than of anything | fore they made a breach they were warned of 
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else, and that he had no design upon that part! the approach, by forced marches, of the Duke of 


of Europe where the allies were 
engaged. The Swedish courtiers 
who followed their king were 
miserably poor. To secure an 
influence among them, good 
round English pensions were 
offered to Count Piper, Charles’s 
chief favourite, to Hermelion 
and Cierderholm. Marlbor- 
ough’s diplomacy indeed was 
this year much more remark- 
able than his military opera- 
tions. The Duke of Vendome, 
acting on the defensive, marchi- 
ed and countermarched in the 
Netherlands: through a variety 
of causes the allies were never 
able to attack him; and the 
campaign closed without a 
single battle. But blood enough 
was shed in other quarters. By a strange and 
selfish treaty the emperor had consented to the 
undisturbed retreat of a considerable French 
army shut up in the Milanese; and these veteran 


troops the French king had sent to reinforce his — 


grandson in Spain, while on our side little was 
done to strengthen Charles, The Spanish war, 
therefore, was neglected. At the same time 
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ALMANZA, from the Field of Battle.'—I.ooker's Spanish Scenery. 


Berwick. Gulway and Das Minas raised the 
siege of Villena, and boldly advanced to meet 
Berwick. They met on the plain of Almanza, 
on Easter Monday, the 24th of April (N. 8.), 
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1 Almanza is a town in Murcia, thirty-seven miles east from 
Albacete. The obelisk in the foreground of the view was erected 
to commemorate the Duke of Berwick's victory. The castle on 
the height is au old Moorish structure. 
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and one of the hardest-fought battles of this war 
was the consequence. But in the end victory 
remained with Berwick: Galway and Das Minas 
were both wounded, 5000 of their men were 
killed ; and, in the course of that.and the follow- 
ing day, nearly all the rest of their little army, 
to escape starvation, surrendered. The victory 
of Almanza was, indeed, complete. Without 
any force to oppose him, and with fresh rein- 
forcements brought up by the Duke of Orleans, 
Berwick entered Valencia and took a number of 
towns, while the Duke of Orleans went to lay 
siege to Saragossa, which city, after a strange 
exhibition of superstition, surrendered to his 
royal highness without firing a shot. From 
Valencia, Berwick advanced towards the Ebro, 
suffering greatly, like the enemy he had recently 
defeated, from want of provisions. It was the 
4th of June before Berwick crossed the Ebro at 
‘Caspe. Clouds of Spanish partizans and the 
wrecks of some English and Portuguese regi- 
ments had kept fleeing before him; and some of 
them now threw themselves into Lerida, a strong 
fortress before which the great Condé himself 
had been foiled. Berwick resolved to besiege 
Lerida, but he was badly supplied with artillery 
and ammunition. From the middle of June to 
the middle of August he was unable to undertake 
anything; and on the 18th of August a cabinet 
courier from Paris brought him orders to repair 
in person with all possible speed into Provence, 
to assist, with his good generalship, the Duke 
of Burgundy, who was marching to the relief 
of Toulon, besieged by the Duke of Savoy, who 
had again carried the war into the “Grand 
Monarqie’s” own country. Berwick, travelling 
post, got to Toulouse, and, on approaching Be- 
ziers, learned that the siege of Toulon was raised 
without his assistance. 

That project had been concerted between the 
courts of St. James’s and Turin, between Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene; and when the latter 
general, with the Duke of Savoy and an army of 
30,000 men, crossed the Alps by the Col di Tende, 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, with a combined fleet of 
English and Dutch, was off the coast of Provence 
to co-operate. The fleet did its part with great 
spirit and intelligence; but the Duke of Savoy, 
who controlled the genius of the great Eugene, 
was slow and undecided, and the French poured 
down a strong army, which occupied an en- 
trenched camp in advance of Toulon. The assail- 
ants were first repulsed, and then assailed in their 
own camp. A retreat was then resolved upon; 
but, in retaliation for the ruin, by the French, of 
his capital city, Turin, the Duke of Savoy gave 
directions for bombarding Toulon both by sea 
and land ; and he and Prince Eugene viewed from 
one of the neighbouring heights, “the dreadful 
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blaze, which was some consolation to them under 
this disappointment.” The bombardment from 
the side of the sea was, indeed, terrible; a great 
part of the city was ruined by it, the arsenal 
greatly injured, and the English and Dutch 
sailors destroyed two batteries, and eight ships of 
the line, which were lying in the harbour. 

But, while the army of the Duke of Savoy was 
encountering disappointment in France, an army 
of the emperor was conquering a kingdom in 
Italy. Count Daun, with only 5000 foot and 
3000 horse, possessed himself, in the course of a 
few weeks, of all the Neapolitan dominion, being 
favoured and materially assisted by the people, 


‘who had, for many generations, been cruelly 


oppressed by their Spanish viceroys. 

By very remarkable exertions, the French were 
enabled to renew the war on the Rhine, and even 
to cross that river once more. Marshal Villars 
took Rastadt, penetrated to the Danube, and had 
some hope of recovering Bavaria. At this mo- 
ment the command-in-chief of the Imperialists 
was conferred on the elector of Hanover, after- 
wards our George T., a brave and steady soldier, 
but no great general; a prince with many solid, 
but with no brilliant qualities. George, however, 
was not put to the test in this campaign ; for the 
fiery and daring old Villars, being obliged to 
detach a considerable part of his army to protect 
the south of France against the Duke of Savoy, 
fell back upon Strasburg, and re-crossed the 
Rhine. 

The Duke of Berwick had rapidly returned 
into Spain ; and before the close of the year, the 
troops directed by him and the Duke of Orleans 
had reduced Lerida and Morella. Orleans— 
afterwards infamous as regent—who had dis- 
played bravery, activity, and great ability, re- 
turned to Paris; Berwick remained in Spain, as 
King Philip could not consider himself safe with- 
out him, But, early in the ensuing spring, Ber- 
wick received secret orders from the French 
court to hasten back to France, where his services 
were highly prized and much wanted. 

During the whole of this year Scotland was 
agitated by intrigues, plots, and conspiracies. 
The more remote consequences of the union are 
blessings which we all, whether Scots or English- 
men, know and feel ; but in its immediate effects 
the measure was far, indeed, from being produc- 
tive of that peace and good-will, and identification 
of interests, which the wisest of the statesmen 
of both kingdoms had looked for. There were 
faults and jealousies on both sides the Tweed. 
English members of parliament had insulted the 
Scots in their debates, and English ministers had 
heen slow in paying the money they had agreed 
to pay. While the difficult questions of trade 
were settling, the whole commerce of the Scots 
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was brought to a dead lock. In all directions ; who had a stanch majority, were of course un- 
communications were opened with the Chevalier | willing to run the. chances of a new election, more 
St. George (the pretender), whose birth-day was | particularly at a moment when the nation was in 
publicly celebrated in many parts of the kingdom. | an ill humour at our failures this year both by 
The boy-pensioner of France could do nothing | land and sea, and they overruled the proposition. 
without the assistance of Louis XIV.; but that | The House of Commons chose the same speaker 
old king, beset on all sides, and sinking, grasped | (Mr. Smith) over again, and all the usual forms 
eagerly at the hope of making a grand diversion | in the first beginning of a new parliament were 
by exciting a civil war in Great Britain; and he | observed. The queen’s speech was rfot #0 confi- 
and his minister, M. de Chamillart, again em- | dent as it had been the year before—“ the year 
ployed secret agents in Scotland, and eagerly | of wonders ;” but still it was far from being de- 
received the reports and memorials of Colonel | sponding. It would be uecessary, she said, to 
Hooke, an agent of the Jacobite party, who went | augment the supplies. The commons, in their 
and came between Versailles, St. Germain, and | address, thankfully acknowledged the Divine 
various parts of Scotland. This dark correspon- | goodness, in making her majesty the glorious 
dence, which has since been brought to light, | instrument of uniting the two kingdoms, adding 
strongly shows how general was the discontent, | that they would embrace all opportunities of 
and how numerous and desperate the plotters in | improving this happy union, so as to make this 
all the northern part of our island.’ At first the | island of Great Britain a terror to her enemies ; 
conspirators asked for nothing more from France | and they assured her that the ill succeas of her 
than aship loaded with gunpowder, and a promise ; arms the last campaign, should not discourage 
that the pretender would go and put himself at | them from making their utmost efforts for reco- 
the head of his friends in Scotland; and they | vering the whole Spanish monarchy. But the 
promised and vowed that they would march into ! lords were in a very different humour. They 
England with an army of 30,000 men. Colonel | dwelt upon our failures at sea, which, they said, 
Hooke was especially favoured by the Duke of | were owing to the mismanagement of the admir- 
Hamilton, and by the Earl of Errol, hereditary | alty, at the head of which the queen’s husband 
lord high-constable. Soon, however, the lords! had been so long slumbering. It is said that 
and lairds told Hooke that nothing could be un- | Lord Somers and Lord Wharton encouraged these 
dertaken unless the French king sent over a. heats, in order to remove the Prince of Denmark 
good body of foreign troops, and a round sum of :; from the admiralty, and to drive Harley and 
money. Hooke alluded to the romantic exploits | St. John from office; while Rochester and Buck- 
of Dundee; but fortunately for Scotland and for | ingham voted for the inquiry, in order to ruin 
England, there was no Dundee among his audi- | Marlborough, Godolphin, and their Whig allies 
tors. M. de Chamillart continued to hesitate, and | or dependants in the cabinet. The commons, 
nothing at all was done for some months, which | meanwhile, voted liberal supplies, and adopted 
were months of agony to the few Scottish lords | various resolutions for removing jealousies, reli- 
and gentlemen who had fairly and decidedly | gious and political, between the two kingdoms, 
committed themselves. The house of Hanover, | and for supporting the union by endearing it 
jealous of everything that threatened its succes- | to both the contracting parties. Among these 
sion, obtained, by some unknown means, a glimpse | resolutions was one, apparently suggested by 
of these intrigues, which perhaps were still better | Somers, that there should be but one privy 
known to Godolphin, to Harley, and to Queen | council, or, in other words, that the privy council 
Anne herself. in Scotland, which had been but too often little 

The first parliament of Great Britain met on | better than a Star Chamber, should be put down. 
the 23d of October (1707). It had been proposed | As the Scots, or too many of them, were now 
that the English parliament, sitting when the | clinging to curses as well as to blessings, provided 
union was completed, should be dissolved, so | only that they were old and Scottish, and had 
that the Scottish members that were to make up | been a part of their separate political status, they 
the parliament of Great Britain should be asso- | complained of this, notwithstanding the notoriety 
ciated with a new house; but the Whig ministers, | of the fact that they had been tyrannized over, 
~V Memorials and Letters presented to the Court of France, by | ‘Mprisoned, tortured by this privy council, as 
Colonel Hooke, in 1707. Published at Edinburgh, 1765. This | Jews and Moors and heretics were in Spain by 


Colonel Hooke is said to have been a brother of Nathaniel ave ; ‘ 
Hooke, the author of the esilknnwn pean History, and also the Inquisition. A bill, however, a brought a 
the person employed by the Duchess of Marlborough in assisting and passed, and that old tyranny, after a noble 
her to druw up the account of her life, for which service she | Speech by Somers, was abolished. The upper 
el rawcheatet Sacra oe hipe Mr. Boott re house took up the question of the war in Spain, 
making reports to the Earl of Middleton, who, epaor i iaig | 200 the shameful failure which had there fol- 


them before the Marquis de Torcy.—Macpherson, Stuart Papers. lowed the brilliant achievements of Peterborough. 
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Many of the Tories did not hesitate to say that 
Peterborough was a greater general than Marl- 
borough; both parties applauded his conduct ;. 
but a motion for giving that earl the thanks of 
the house was resolutely opposed by the Whigs, 
and by all the present friends of the hero of 
Blenheim. It was represented by the old Tory, 
Nottingham, and others, that Spain was now 
abandoned to the enemy; but their opponents 
replied that measures were already concerted for 
sending powerful succours to King Charles. On 
the 23d of December, the lords joined the com- 
mons in an address, wherein it was stated again 
that the reducing the whole Spanish monarchy 
to the obedience of the house of Austria was 
the only proper ground for a peace; and that no 
peace could be honourable or safe, if Spain, the 
West Indies, or any part whatsoever of the 
Spanish monarchy, were suffered to remain under 
the power of the house of Bourbon. 
Though Harley had worked in 
A.D. 1708. the dark, and though Bolingbroke 
had practised a duplicity rarely excelled by any 
scoundrel of genius, they were by this time sus- 
pected and hated, or dreaded by their Whig col- 
leagues. With all their art, Harley and St. John 
would have failed in making any impression upon 
the queen, but for a false step of the Duchess of 
Marlborough. Some few years before this the 
duchess, who was rich enough to have served her 
in another way, brought into court a poor cousin, 
Abigail Hill,' whose father, Mr. Hill, once a 
merchant in the city, was nearly related to Mr. 
Secretary Harley. The duchess got this Abigail 
appointed bed-chamber woman to Anne, then 
only Princess of Denmark, and her younger sister 
settled as the Duke of Gloucester’s laundress, 
“ which,” says the duchess, “was a good enough 
provision for her.” . The two young ladies had 
two brothers; the elder of these was put into a 
snug place in the custom-house, and the younger, 
after being clothed and put to school at St. 
Alban’s by his great relative, was made page to 
the Prince of Denmark, groom of the bed-chamber 
to the Duke of Gloucester, aide-de-camp to Murl- 
borough, and colonel of a regiment. Everything 
went on smoothly till the summer of 1707, when 
the duchess, who always treated her with great 
hauteur, learned that her cousin Abigail was 
privately married to Mr. Masham, and was in 
the habit of being closeted with the queen with- 
out her grace’s consent. Convinced that there 
was “some mystery,” the duchess set herself “to 
inquire as particularly” as she could into it. 
“ And,” says her grace, “in less than a week's 
time I discovered that my cousin was become an 
absolute favourite; that the queen herself had 
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been present at her marriage in Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
lodgings, at which time her majesty had called 
for a round sum out of the privy purse; that 
Mrs, Masham came often to the queen when the 
prince was asleep, and-was generally two hours 
every day in private with her: and I likewise 
then discovered, beyond all dispute, Mr. Harley's 
correapondence and interest at court by means of 
this woman.” * The duchess says she was struck 
with astonishment at such an instance of ingra- 
titude. No doubt she might have added that she 
was struck also with dismay. The duchess has- 
tened to communicate these great discoveries to 
her husband ; and the Jord-general left off looking 
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after the French, in order to warn his wife to 
look well after Mrs. Masham and the dangerous 
Mr. Harley. “If you are sure,” says Marl- 
borough, “that Mrs. Masham speaks of business 
to the queen, I should think you might, with 
some caution, tell her of it, which would do good; 
for she certainly must be grateful, and will mind 
what you say.” These words surprise us in such 
a mau! Marlborough ought to have remembered 
how very slight the tie of gratitude had been 
upon himeelf, and how generally unknown such 
a homely virtue was at the court. He ought 
also to have been aware that it was his own 
wife's speaking of business to the queen, that 
had moulded the government to his wishes, that 
had done everything for him, and that if any 
other lady once got the same influence over Anne, 


3 Account of ‘the Conduct of the Dowager-duchess of Marl- 
borough, &. 
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the game of the Marlboroughs was up. The 
Lord-treasurer Godolphin was .as much alarmed 
as the lord-general, and, being upon the spot, he 
had almost daily consultations with the duchess, 
who appears to have conceived 1 momentary 
hope of brow-beating the weak and timid, though 
obstinate queen, and of throwing Mrs. Masham 
back into the dirt, from which she boasted 
she had raised her. At first Anne flinched, 
and, both in conversation and writing, solemnly 
denied the charges against Mrs. Masham; and 
she continued to stvle herself Mrs. Freeman’s 
(1.¢., the duchess’s) “ poor, unfortunate, but ever 
faithful Mrs. Morley.” But, by degrees, the 
queen’s new infatuation for Abigail, and the 
ussurances she received in secret from Mr. Harley, 
who told her that he would take her out of the 
chains and thraldom of the Marlboroughs, and 
make her a queen indeed, infused a little more 
firmness into this singularly weak, and essentially 
vulgar royal mind; her civilities became mock- 
eries and masks, her expressions of friendship, 
and devotion, and submission, mere sarcasms or 
doubles entendres. The Tories, who well knew 
that the high-church feeling of Anne still conti- 
nued an absolute passion, threw two high-church 
parsons in her way by means of Harley; and this 
widened the breach, and set Marlborough and 
Godolphin to coerce the queen on the point where, 
even in their greatest favour, they had'found her 
difficult to manage. 

The queen secretly gave to Sir William Dawes, 
an aspiring man, who aimed at becoming a head 
of the Tory party, the vacant see of Chester. 
Nearly at the same time Dr. Blackhall, who was 
as much a high Tory as Dawes, obtained the see 
of Exeter. The Whig divines, who had expected 
these promotions, and who had, indeed, made 
sure of them under a Whig cabinet, did not bear 
their disappointment either with philosophical 
calmness or Christian moderation; and the whole 
Whig party were astonished and incensed. The 
lord-general wrote repeatedly to his wife and -to 
the queen. He also wrote to Godolphin, express- 
ing his alarm at seeing that “Mrs. Morley’s (the 

Yin The Other Side of the Question the duchess is taunted with 
over-estimating her weight and importance. ‘One of the few 
French noblemen whose curiosity leads them to visit Great 
Britain thought himself obliged, among the remarkables of the 
island, to pay a visit to your grace; on which oocasion, to be 
exceedingly polite, he kept up the spirit of the conversation 
with a florid detail of the wonders performed by the Duke of 
Marlborough ; to which your grace seemed to listen at first with 
a very sensible pleasure; but apprehending, as he went on, that 
his eloquence was like to be confined to the duke only, the spirit 
which had ever possessed you could not help bursting out —— 
* All this is true, sir: but you forget that all this, and much 
more, is owing to me.’" Yet, if the proud, and then old duchess 
really said this, she said not a word more than what was true: 


we may be confirmed in our opinion of her arrogance, but we 
saunot doubt her veracity. It was owing to her that the queen 


was a queen at all (as, but for her agency, Anne, in all pro-. 


bability, would, in the critical moment of the Revolution, have 
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queen’s) prejudice to some people was unalter- 
able—that she would be disposing of preferments 
to such as would tear to pieces her friends and 
servants.” The clerical nature of the dispute 
seems to have affected the great general’s style, 
for in this letter he talks unctuously about recon- 
ciling himself to God, and withdrawing from 
court as well as camp as soon as may be. Hope- 
leasly weakened and crippled by the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s loss of her ascendency over. the 
queen,’ disparaged in the eyes of the public, who 
saw that they could no longer appoint in the 
church the men of their choice, the Whig mem- 
bers of the cabinet were still further prostrated 
by divisions and jealousies among themselves. 
All these embarrassments had tended to hamper 
and to distract the attention of the duke during 
the whole of last year’s campaign, and they grew 
rather than decreased after his return to England 
and the opening of this present session of par- 
liament. It is made most evident by his own 
letters that Marlborough at one moment thought 
seriously of abandoning all his Whig colleagues 
together, and of making common cause with 
that hated Harley, who was rising with his 
cousin Abigail. He advised his wife to be cau- 
tious and circumspect, mild and gentle, and to 
endeavour to recover the queen’s good graces by 
respectful aud submissive behaviour; but the 
fiery and proud Sarah was by nature incapable 
of following this advice, and, moreover, she 
deemed that it would be useless if put in practice. 
She entertained a most profound contempt of her 
sovereign ; after a close and familiar acquaint- 
ance, which had lasted forty years, or from the 
childhood of both of them, she fancied that she 
knew Anne better than any one else, and that 
hers was a mind rather to be subdued and terri- 
fied by the boldness of a superior intellect, than 
to be won back by submission and tears. Anne, 
we believe, was really what the duchess took her 
for; but there was one little quality which her 
grace had underrated, and the mighty strength 
of which she did not discover till it was too late. 


This was obstinacy ; a dogged, sullen obstinacy, 


adhered to her father)—it was owing to her that Marlborough 
had been intrusted with the supreme command of the armies, 
and that the Whig cabinet which enabled him to do such great 
things had an existence—it was owing to her that the lord- 
general in the field was better supplied than ever English gene- 
ral had been before, and that the resources and the diplomacy 
of the country were put almost exclusively into his hands. 
Besides, in all things except in plans of campaigns and battles, 
the intellect of the duchess was superior to that of the duke, 
who never did anything without consulting with her, and who 
evidently thought she could do everything, except, perhaps, 
charge at the head of a regiment. Nay, even Godolphin, the 
most adroit of politiciana—the most experienced stateaman or 
man of business of the day—hardly ever took a step withont 
previously deliberating with Sarah. The duchess was, in fact, 
a wonderful. woman. None of the admiration which has beeni 
recently lavished upon her great abilities is ungrounded, except 
her genius as a letter writer ; 
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which the queen had inherited from her father ; Still the obstinacy of Anne held out. 


(perhaps also from her mother, for the Hydes, or 
nt least their great maker, Chancellor Clarendon, 
were not deficient in obstinacy), and which in 
her, as in him, sometimes took the aspect of firm- 
ness and decision. More fortunate than her sire, 
Anne's obstinacy did certainly at times keep her 
right, or at least out of danger. 

While Anne was studying how she might best 
free herself from the imperious duchess, and 
from Marlborough and his Whig colleagues, the 
plotting Harley almost got his neck into a noose. 
One William Greg, a clerk in his office, was de- 
tected in a traitorous correspondence with Cha- 
millart, the French minister: a letter of his 
writing was intercepted and thrown in his face ; 
he was committed, arraigned, pleaded guilty, 
aud was hanged for high treason. While Whig 
writers, both at the time and afterwards, assert 
that Harley, the secretary, was as guilty as his 
poor clerk, the Tories boldly and broadly main- 
tained that it was Harley himself who detected 
Greg in his machinations—that it was he that 
hurried on the trial and conviction—and that 
the Whigs and his enemies in the cabinet (the 
Marlboroughs, the Godolphins, the Sunderlands) 
practised upon poor Greg in prison, and promised 
to bring him off unscathed if he would only 
accuse his principal, the obnoxious Harley. It 
seemed to calm aud candid minds, that, at the 
very least, Harley must be indolent and incap- 
uble, and that great dangers must spring from 
having a secretary of state that could give em- 
ployment and confidence to such clerks. Accord- 
ing to Burnet, Greg told the lords appointed to 
examine him, that he had but newly begun the 
business of betraying secrets to the enemy for 
money — that all the papers of state lay so care- 
lessly about the office, that every one belonging 
to it, even the door-keepers, might have read 
them all”—and that “Harley's custom was to 
come to the office late on post nights, and after 
he had given his orders, and wrote his letters, 
he usually went away and left all to be copied 
out when he was gone.” | 

Harley attempted to save himself by coalescing 
with Somers and Cowper, who, notwithstanding 
their determined Whiggism, were much respected 
hy the queen, and were still acceptable to her; 
but those two lords were too honourable to be- 
tray their colleagues, and much too honest and 
far-seeing to unite their political fortunes with 
so dissembling but so incompetent a statesman 
as Harley. Still, however, that secretary and 
Mrs. Masham had a firm hold on the queen, who 
could hardly be induced to give him his congé. 
Both Marlborough and Godolphin told her re- 
peatedly, that it was impossible for thém to serve 
her while Mr. Harley was in her confidence. 
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Marl- 
borough and Godolphin then made good their 
threat, and absented themselves from the privy 
council, When the council next met in the 
queen's presence, every member of it was reserved 
aud confused, except Harley, who, with a show 
of confidence, proposed immediately proceeding 
to business. But the proud and stiff Duke of 
Somerset said he did not see how it could be to 
any purpose, when neither the general nor trea- 
surer was present; aud thereupon the council 
immediately broke up. This had such an effect 
upon the queen, that Mr. Harley was dismissed, 
and a fresh assurance of entire friendship and 
confidence given to Marlborough and Godolphin. 
Anne, who, with the family obstinacy, had a 
considerable portion of the duplicity of the 
Stuarts, seems, for a moment, to have persuaded 
the Whigs that she bore no animosity, no ran- 
cour, when in reality her resentments were con- 
densed into an enduring and most implacable 
hatred. Under Harley, but greater than he— 
far greater both in ability and in boldness—was 
the famous Mr, St. John, secretary-at-war, who 
was turned out and succeeded by Mr. Robert 
Walpole. This was the beginning of a fierce 
jealousy and hatred between these two politi- 
ciaus; and ever afterwards it was sufficient that 
Walpole advocated a measure for St. Johu to be 
against it. Harcourt, the attorney-general, an- 
other ally or dependant of Harley, went out also. 
The successor of Harley himself, as secretary of 
state, was Mr. Henry Boyle, chancellor of the 
exchequer, who was succeeded in that post by 
Mr. Smith, the speaker. And presently an event 
occurred which seemed likely to strengthen the 
Whig cabinet. 

For some time past the Jacobites in Scotland 
had been assured that their king was really 
coming ;' the English cabinet had been receiving 
warnings of great preparations for invasion 
making on the French coast; and, in the month 
of March, Anne announced in a speech to parlia- 
ment that the pretender was about to invade 
ler dominions. With ulmost as little ceremony 
as attended the most common order of council, 
the Whigs brought in and carried through a bill 
for suspending the habeas corpus act, by em- 
powering her majesty to secure and detain all 





1 Macpherson publishes a set of instructions which was sent 
over by the pretender, in the month of February, being brought 
by Charles Fleming, brother to the Earl of Wigton. The friends 
addressed were to assure tho people that their king was coming 
with all possible diligence to assert his right and to protect his 
ancient subjecta—that he would put them in possession of their 
liberties, religion, trade, &c.—and that his brother, the most 
Christian king, would restore to the Scota their ancient privileges 
in France, and use his best endeavours to have them included 
in all treaties of peace. These friends were to select a number 
of the nobility and gentry ; to seize all suspected persons, with 
their horses, arins, &c. 
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persons suspected of conspiring against her per- 
son or government, As usual in all seasons of 
consternation, the Catholics were denounced.' 
The Duke of Hamilton, who was strongly and 
justly suspected, and twenty-one other Scottish 
lords and gentlemen, were arrested forthwith. 
Troops were marched off to Scotland, and Sir 
George Byng was sent with such ships as were 
ready to watch Dunkirk, the port in which the 
French expedition had been prepared. It con- 
sisted of five French ships of the line, and twenty 
frigates, commanded by Forbiu, the best naval 
officer of Louis, and having on board 5000 land 
troops, The pretender, styled by the English 
Jacobites James III, and by the Scotch James 
VIII., embarked in royal state: Byng was driven 
off the port by bad weather; and the French 
fleet got to sea. But the storm which had sent 
Byng back to the English coast soon forced For- 
bin to put back to Dunkirk; and there he and 
the pretender lay for several days. During this 
time Byng collected many more ships, and 
stretched ulong the coast from the mouth of the 
Thames to the head of the Frith of Forth. At 
the same time a strong squadron was detached, 
under the command of Admiral Baker, to con- 
voy to Leith the English troops that were at 
Ostend—it being perfectly well known that the 
pretender intended to make for Edinburgh. 
Forbin had positive instructions to take the 


greatest possible care of his ships; and therefore, | 
i tender had effected a landing. Shortly after his 


when he got to sea again, and had run northward 
to the coast of Fife, he was deterred from enter- 
ing into the frith by the sight of Byng’s far 
superior force. On the night of the 13th of 
March (0. 8.), after having just given the pre- 
tender a glimpse of the hills of old Scotland, the 
Frenchman tacked about, and stood away under 
a press of sail. Byng gave chase, but succeeded 
in capturing only one of his ships, which hap- 
pened to be the Salisbury, a man-of-war the 
French had taken from us. On board were 
found the Lord Griffin, a very imbecile old Ja- 
cobite, two sons of Lord Middleton, a French 
lieutenant-general, with some other French and 
Irish officers, and five companies of French sol- 
diers. The two sons of Middleton, the pretender's 
secretary, and the man that knew all the secrets 
of the court of St. Germain, were, after some 
time, released by order of the queen—an order 
which is supposed to have been owing to their 
father's possessing the power of proving to the 
world the long aud traitorous correspondence of 
Marlborough and Godolphin.* Old Griffin was 
kept close in the Tower, and, as he had been 
already outlawed for high treason, execution was 
awarded against him by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench: but her majesty was pleased to reprieve 


1 Lifeand Reign of Queen Anne. ? Hamilton’s Transactions. 
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him from time to time, and in the end he died . 
of old age in his not hard nor cruel prison. All 
this was, indeed, a signal triumph for the Whigs, 
who are much applauded for not shedding one 
drop of blood upon the scaffold. There were 
great and good men among them in advance of 
the age, yet the bloodless suppression of this 
revolution must be mainly attributed to other 
causes than their humanity or the increasing 
mildness of the national character. Anne, though 
she had been one of the very first to question the 
pregnancy of Maria d’Este and the legitimacy of 
the child born at St. James's, and though she 
had joined in the recent opprobrium that desig- 
nated him as “the pretended son of a pretended 
mother,” seems still to have felt. not only that 
James was her brother, but that he might be, 
after all, her successor; while at the same time 
—to say nothing of the Tories, whom Mrs, 
Masham still let up by the back-stairs — her 
prime directors, Godolphin and Marlborough, 
were haunted by the genius of the house of Stuart, 
and were, equally with her, in doubt whether 
fortune would not bring the exiled prince to the 
throne. Five years later, and thirty years after 
that, when we might have expected some ad- 
vancement in the civilization and humanity of 
the country, blood was shed in torrents upon the 
scaffold after butcheries in the field! And neither 
the rebellion of 1715 nor that of 1745 was half 
so dangerous as this would have been if the pre- 


return to France the pretender went with the 
French army into Flanders to serve agaiust the 
Kuglish and their allies. 

The abstinence from blood had been so per- 
fect that not even one Irish Papist was executed, 
though plenty of them were taken prisoners, and 
many more known to have been in the expedi- 
tion. These circumstances, however, did not 
prevent a new attempt at insurrection in Ireland. 
Immediately after the failure of the Scottish ex- 
pedition, Father Ambrose O'Connor, provincial 
of the Irish Dominicans, was sent over by the 
court of St. Germain to inform himself exactly 
of the state of affairs in that kingdom. The 
French king sent this monk in one of his frigates 
from Brest to Ireland, where he arrived early in 
the month of May. The frigate was seen land- 
ing him, and the monk was hotly pursued up 
the country; but he got to a safe hiding-place, 


and the frigate returned unmolested to France. 


As soon as his alarm abated, Father O'Connor 
commenced his inquiries. He learned that all 
the Catholic lords, clergy, and gentlemen, had 


been seized, and that all their horses and arms 


had been carried off immediately after the pre- 


tender’s unfortunate voyage to Scotland. The 
monk waited upon those to whom he brought 
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dome, Marshal Boufflers, and the Duke of Ber- 
wick, whom the French cabinet, by something 
very like a trick, had removed from Spain to 
serve in Flanders. Eugene did not keep Marl- 
borough waiting long; but when they had joined 
they had scarcely more than 80,000 men, while 
the French counted 100,000. Emboldened by 
their numerical superiority, the French began on 
the offensive; and, favoured by the Flemings, 
who disliked the English heretics and hated the 
Dutch, they took Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and in- 
vested Oudenarde. But here their momentary 
success ended: they were presently obliged tuo 
raise that siege and to retire across the Scheldt. 
Marlborough and Eugene, with one will, one 
notion, followed theni; and on the 11th of July 
they fell upon the French army between the Lys 
and the Scheldt, opposite Oudenarde—while the 
Dukes of Burgundy, Vendome, and Berwick 
were quarrelling about what ought to be done— 
and gave them the bitterest and most complete 
defeat they had as yet sustained in this long war. 
Fifteen thousand men, and above a hundred stan- 
dards and colours, were lost; and the confusion 
of the French army was such, that the troops 
were neither sensible whither they fled nor by 
whom they were commanded.’ But for the com- 
ing on of night, Vendome, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the Duke of Berwick, pretender, and all 
might have been taken prisoners—for the pre- 
tender was there. Vendome and Berwick man- 
aged the retreat with some skill, but they could 
never again face Marlborough and Eugene, who, 
after recovering several important fortresses, laid 
siege to Lille, which was considered as the key 
to Paris and one-half of France. The town 
capitulated on the 22d of October, but the citadel 
held out till the 10th of December. The garri- 
son, under Marshal Boufflers, was numerous ani 
brave; the works had heen recently improved by 
the great Vauban; and such were the difticulties 
encountered, that the allies are said to have lost 
from 12,000 to 15,000 men before they made 
themselves masters of Lille. But, even at that 
price, the important place, the loss of which struck 
a panic in France, seemed cheaply purchased. 
Ghent surrendered after afew shots. Bruges and 
other places were abandoned; and the French, 
with a drooping flag, retired into their own coun- 
try, having, according to Berwick, committed 
absurdity upon absurdity in the course of this 
campaign. The winationalized Englishman tells 
us that the Duke of Marlborough (his maternal 
uncle), during the siege of Lille, sent him a pri- 
vate letter, signifying that the present occasion 
was a very favourable one to set on fvot a nego- 
tiation for peace; and that, if the proposals were 
‘properly made by France to the field- deputies 


2 Marlborough Despatches, edited by Gen. Sir George Murray. 
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Jetters from St. Germain, and he found them all 
exasperated by the harsh treatment of the Pro- 
testant government—all loyal to the Stuart and 
anxious to strike a blow for him—but al/ penni- 
less and helpless, without horses, without arms, 
without ammunition, and, as usual, without any 
concert among themselves. Like the Scots, the 
first and the last thing they asked for was money 
—money! Notwithstanding his profession, the 
monk ventured among the Presbyterian heretics 
in the north of Ireland; and, according to his 
own account, he found those descendants of Scot- 
tish colonists “generally well affected to the party 
of the king.” Travelling from place to place, 
Father O'Connor was delighted to see how naked 
the land was of soldiers, how weak and ill de- 
fended and unsuspecting were the garrisons. 
‘‘There were not,” he says, “six thousand regular 
troops in Ireland—as for Galway and other im- 
portant places, they mght be surprised by a 
handful of men.”' The Catholics assured him 
that in five counties only they could presently 
raise 20,000 men—but then, as a sine gud non, 
they told him they must have “a considerable 
sum of money in hand,” and a good supply of 
arms and ammunition from France, together 
with a certain number of French troops. The 
monk, however, inadvertently, lets out the im- 
portant secret, that they were dispirited and 
timid in the extreme. Aud these Irish nobles, 
instead of hazarding a deputation, thought it 
would be more proper for Father O’Connor to 
return to France and iuform his majesty of every- 
thing. These monks were wonderfully adven- 
turous, and must have been exceedingly adroit : 
O’Connor, before going to France, came over to 
London, aud—more than this—he even ventured 
into the Tower, and there held conferences with 
the Scottish lords who had been arrested at the 
time of the threatened invasion. After these 
deliberations in the Tower of London, Father 
O'Connor got safely back to St. Germain, but 
nothing came of his secret mission and new 
plans—probably owing to the circumstances of 
Louis XIV, being again threatened on his own 
frontier, and being himself so miserably poor as 
not to be able to find money to pay his half- 
starving troops. 

In the meanwhile parliament had been pro- 
rogued—on the lst of April—and the Duke of 
Marlborough had gone to the Hague, where he 
was met by Prince Eugene, the grand - pen- 
sionary, and the deputies of the states-general. 
Having concerted together the plan for this 
year’s campaign, Eugene went to Vienna to bring 
up reinforcements, and Marlborough took the 
field. On the other side were the Duke of Bur- 
gundy (the grandson of Louis), the Deke of Ven- 
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of Holland, to Priuce Eugene, and to himeelf, 
he would do all in his power to get them gc- 
cepted. As these circumstances rest upon the 
single authority of Berwick's memoirs they have 
been doubted. It appears, however, that there 
really was some talk of negotiating; but Lord 
Hardwicke asserts that the overture came from 
the Duke of Berwick, through whose hands the 
French court offered the Duke of Marlborough a 
large sum if he would procure a peace for them.' 
The Tories exercised great ingenuity in misre- 
presenting the whole of this brilliant campaign ; 
in trying to show that Marlborough had several 
times got into situations of extreme peril, and 
that he had been liberated from them rather by 
good luck than by his own genius. At the be- 
ginning of the campaign they revelled in the 
suecesses obtained by the French, and predicted 
that the English general would lose in one summer 
what it had cost so many years to gain. Marl- 
borough disconcerted these prophets by his bril- 
liant and decisive victory at Oudenarde; but 
when he sat down before Lille they recommenced 
their sinister predictions, and exaggerated the 
losses inevitable in such a siege. Lille fell, and 
Ghent after it; but at the latter place they got 
up a new panic, and the surrender of Ghent was 
held up as another piece of sheer luck. 

In Spain the campaign had been very unsuc- 
cessful to the allies, who had been hard pressed 
in Catalonia, and had lost Tortosa ; also Denia and 
Alicante in Valencia. There were, however, 
advantayes in the Mediterranean to be set off 
against these losses. At the end of the preceding 
and very disastrous campaign, Lord Galway and 
Das Minas had been carried by an English fleet 
back to Portugal, whose frontiers were not con- 
sidered safe. Galway was succeeded by Gene- 
ral Stanhope, who was equally accomplished 
in oratory, diplomacy, aud war; and who had 
the advantage derived from « jong residence in 
the country in former times as ambassador, of 
being perfectly well acquainted with the charac- 
ter and habits of the Spanish peuple: at the same 
time the emperor sent Count Starembery, a gene- 
ral of high reputation, to serve in Catalonia; and, 
between Stanhope and the count, the remainder 
of that province was saved. But the English 
general did more than act on the defensive; he 
joined Admiral Sir John Leake, who had just 
made the conquest of the island of Sardinia, and 
with him laid siege to St. Philip, the chief fort- 
reas of Port-Mahon. Ina very few days a breach 
was made and a redoubt carried by storm; and 
then, on the 30th of September, St. Philip capitu- 
lated, and the glorious harbour of Port-Mahon, 
together with the whole island of Minorea, fell 

. quietly into the hands of the English. Leaving 
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a,good garrison, behind him, Stanhope returned 
to Catalonia. Besides contributing to this con- 
quest, and taking by bimeelf the island of Sardi- 
nia, Leake, in the course of this pleasant Medi-. 
terranean cruise, performed other exploits, which 
certainly had the effect of increasing the respect 
due to the arms of his country. Remembering 
probably the threat of Oliver Cromwell—that 
he could make the cannon of his ships be heard 
in the Eternal City and within the walls of the 
Vatican—he appeared off the mouth of the Tiber, 
and threatened to bombard the pope’s town and 
port of Civita-Vecchia, in revenge for the assist- 
ance or countenance which the pontiff had pub- 
licly afforded the pretender on his late expedition 
to Scotland. But, fortunately for his holiness, 
he had at last consented to recognize the Arth- 
duke Charles as King of Spain; and the interme- 
diation of Austrian diplomatists saved the court 
of Rome from this humiliation and loss. On a 
wider and a rougher sea the English seamen had 
achieved a far more brilliant victory. In the 
month of May Commodore Wager, with only 
four English men-of-war, attacked seventeen 
Spanish galleons as they were creeping along 
shore from Carthagena to Portobello, in South 
America. Fora long time his men had hoped 
for such an opportunity of capturing a plate-fieet; 
and now they fought, according to the Spaniards, 
more like devils than men. The battle began at 
sunset, and soon after it was dark the Spanish 
admiral blew up with a tremendous explosion, 
and with a cargo and precious metals valued at 
3,000,000 of pieces of eight, about £450,000 ster- 
ling. The rear-admiral struck about two in the 
morning ; the vice-admiral escaped in a shattered 
condition, and some others of the galleons saved 
themselves by running behind a dangerous shoal 
off Carthagena. It appears that more property 
was destroyed than taken; yet Prior says that 
Commodore Wager’s share of the prize-money 
amounted to £100,000. 

In the month of October died Anne’s husband, 
the Prince of Denmark, and nominal head of the 
British navy, to none of whose exploits he can 
be said to have contributed even indirectly. Im- 
mediately on his demise the Earl of Pembroke, 
resigning the presidency of the council and the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, was made lord high- 
admiral. Lord Somers became president of the 
council, and Lord Wharton lord-lieutenant. Pem- 
broke, finding, as was said, the business of the 
admiralty too laborious for him, soon consented 
that it should be put into commission, with the 
mercenary Russell, Ear] of Orford, for first com- 
missioner. But, from the rapidity of these 
changes, it is believed that there had been all 


along a bargain of this kind among the Whig 
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and constable of Dover Castle was, however, 
separated from that of lord high-admiral, ‘and 
conferred upon Lord Dorset. 

The administration, therefore, was once more 
constituted entirely of Whigs; but the appear- 
ances of success were deceptive, and the court- 
ground on which the party stood was completely 
undermined by intrigues and by the growing an- 
tipathies of the queen. In former times, before 
she took Mrs. Masham to her heart, and cast off 
the duchess, Anne’s vanity had been gratified by 
seeing herself associated with the victorious 
Marlborough, and hearing poets celebrating her 
praise as another Bellona, or describing her like 
Jove lending his thunderbolts to the god of war; 
but now all those things grated on her senses, 
and she wished every little candle put out that 
was lit by way of illumination and public re- 
joicing. The “ bedchamber broils,” as the an- 
swerer to the Duchess of Marlborough calls them, 
had kept growing louder and louder, and the 
. queen was so provoked as to insult her grace in 
church, where they had met to return thanks to 
Almighty God for the great victory at Oude- 
narde. There is a bathos in the business, of 
which the greatest master in the art of sinking 
might have been proud. The duchess wanted the 
queen to wear her jewels at this thanksgiving, 
and, as part of her duty, had put the jewels out 
“in a way which she thought her majesty would 
like ;” but her majesty went to church without 
any jewels, and her grace immediately suspecting 
the cause, told the queen that none but Mrs. 
Masham could have made her refuse to wear 
them, in so unkind a manner. “TI must needs 
observe,” said this imperious, irritated woman in 
a letter, ‘that your majesty chose a very wrong 
day to mortify me, when you were just going to 
return thanks for a victory obtained by my Lord 
Marlborough.” Anne told her in return, that 
after the commands her grace had given her on 
the thanksgiving-day not to answer her, she 
should not think of replying to this letter. The 
duchess wrote again to explain that her majesty 
had mistaken what she had said to her in church. 
Anne left this letter unanswered. The duchess 
assures us that through the whole summer Har- 
ley continued in close and familiar communication 
with the queen. In consequence of these closet- 
ings Anne raised difficulties and objections to 
almost everything proposed to her by ministers; 
and, according to the duchess, when Harley and 
his associates had compaseed their designe and 
got into power, they would often boast, “both in 
their. cups and out of them,” how they were 
frequently at court, in secret, and giving their 
advice, when Godolphin and the Whigs were 
fast asleep. The lord-treasurer found himself 
obliged to represent to her majesty that nothing 
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could go well if she continued to discourage and 
perplex the cabinet; the lord-general wrote to 
the same effect from the camp; and his wife once 
more wrote a long letter “with her usual plain- 
ness and zeal.” This only incensed the queen 
without producing any answer. Equally irri- 
tated, the duchess waited upon her, and desired 
to know what crime she had committed to pro- 
duce so great an alteration in her majesty. 
Anne, in reply, told her grace that she was in- 
veterate against poor Mrs. Masham, and had no- 
thing so much at heart as the ruin of her cousin ; 
that, as to any misunderstandings between her 
majesty and her grace, they were only owing to | 
this, that she could not see with the ducheas's 
eyes, and hear with her ears—that it was impossi- 
ble for her to return to her former kindness; but 
that she should always behave towards her as 
the Duke of Marlborough’s wife and the groom 
of the stole. 

If we leave these wretched tracasseries of three 
women, upon which, however, the fate of one of 
the greatest European wars may be said to have 
depended, we shall hardly get to the contempla- 
tion of more honourable or pleasanter matter. 
The Tories had resolved to terrify Anne again 
with the house of Hanover; and they sent pri- 
vately to acquaint her with a discovery they 
pretended to have made, of “a terrible design” 
formed by the Whigs to bring over the electoral 
Prince George, whether her majesty would or no. 
To preserve the decency and unity of this pro- 
ceeding, the person they appointed to be their 
secret messenger to Anne was that very Lord 
Haversham who, not two years before, had been 
the mover of the address for inviting and bring- 
ing over the Electress Sophia!' Anne, in a fury, 
wrote to the Duke of Marlborough to tell him 
that, if this matter should be brought before par- 
liament, whoever proposed it, whether Whig or 
Tory, she would look upon them as her enemies, 
nor would she ever make any invitation to the 
young man (Prince George), or his father, or his 
grandmother. The project was, of course, denied 
by the Whigs; but the queen continued to be 
haunted by apparitions of the “German boor.” 

The first British parliament, prorogued on the 
Ist of April of the present year (1708), had been 
dissolved by proclamation shortly after, and a 
new one summoned to meet in the autumn. The 
houser met on the 16th of November. In the 
commons the Whigs elected for speaker Sir 
Richard Onslow, without opposition, as the Tories 
declined the contest, which would have exposed 
their weakness. The great subject of the union 
was alluded to with just pride, as the greatest of 


all the great successes of this reign ; and Cowper 
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told the lords and commons that her majesty was 
anxious that they should prepare such bills as 
should be thought conducive to the confirming 
and improving this union, and particularly to 
make the laws of both parts of Great Britain 
agree as near as might be, for the common inter- 
est of both nations, and more especially those 
laws which related to criminal cases and proceed- 
ings. The lords sent up an address by the Earl 
of Dorset in a private manner, Anne having in- 
timated that this would be most agreeable to her 
feelings in her state of widowhood and mourning. 
The commons also sent up their address in a 
private manner by Mr. Secretary Boyle. They 
went beyond the lords in applauding this year’s 
campaign, which, they. said, showed that no diffi- 
culties were insuperable to her great commander, 
and that no force of the enemy could stop the 
progress of her victories, All this was gall and 
wormwood to the queen; but the mourning she 
wore for her husband helped to conceal the gloom 
which now overshadowed her brow whenever 
the name of Marlborough was mentioned, or 
whenever his successes were alluded to. While, 
in the eyes of the world, she appeared over- 
whelmed with grief for the loss of her consort, 
shunning the conversation of her nearest friends, 
and almost the light of day, she was plotting 
with Harley and Mrs, Masham against her min- 
isters. Although decidedly in a minority in par- 
liament, the Tories made fresh efforts to discredit 
the Whigs, by taxing them with rapacity and 
corruption, with an indifference to the Church of 
England, and a leaning to the Presbyterians and 
all manner of nonconformists. They even en. 
deavoured to show that the Whigs had favoured 
the enterprise of the pretender in Scotland. The 
Tories were out-voted in both houses; but the 
effect of their oratory upon the public mind was 
very considerable, and contributed to the ruin of 
their political rivals. 
As Anne was now a widow, she 
A.D. 1709. ordered the prayers to be left out 
for making her a happy mother of children, that 
were used in all churches on the anniversary of 
her accession.’ Upon this both houses presented 
n humble address to her majesty, praying that 
she would not indulge her just grief so much as 
to decline the thoughts of a second marriage, 
upon which they professed all their hopes of 
future happiness did consist. Anne, like an in- 
consolable mourner for her late husband, sent an 
auswer thanking them for their frequent marks 
of duty and affection. She alluded to the pro- 


' Anne was not a sterile queen—she had plenty of children, 


but they were all born sickly, and with the germs of mortal 
diseases. Of three daughters and two sons, whose names are 
recorded, only one (the Duke of Gloucester) lived to be eleven 
years old. Of fourteen others many were still-born, and the 
reat died in their infancy. 
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vision already made for the succession in the 
person of a Protestant prince; and then delicately 
said, that the subject of their address was of 
such a nature, that she was persuaded they did 
not expect a particular answer to it. 

A. bill was brought in and carried, altering the 
law of treason, and assimilating it in England 
and Scotland. Though contrary to the letter of 
the law in Scotland as well asin England, horrible 
tortures had been practised at the command of 
the Scottish privy council; and from the time of 
the restoration of Charles II., down to the revo- 
lution of 1689, these atrocities appear to have 
been far more frequent in Scotland than at any 
former time. The present treason bill had the 
merit of absolutely prohibiting the use of torture. 
It also empowered the queen to grant commis- 
sions of oyer and terminer, as in England, for 
trying treasons. After the treason bill for Scot- 
land was carried, to obviate the suspicions of 
harsh designs and severities, an act of grace was 
passed, by which all treasons committed before 
the signing the act, on the 19th of April, 1709, 
were pardoned, those only excepted that were 
done upon the sea, an exception meant to include 
all those who had embarked the preceding year 
for Scotland with the pretender.’ 

But, notwithstanding the act of amnesty on 
the one side, and the equalization of the laws of 
treason on the other, the Scots continued their 
plots and intrigues; and men of the greatest 
ability among them made a woful abuse of their 
ingenuity in suggesting to the French court a 
fresh expedition, and in demonstrating that 
nothing was so likely to end the war in favour 
of King Louis as an invasion. Ina “new scheme 
in relation to Scotland” which was presented to 
the court of Versailles this year, it was shown 
how his most Christian majesty had been able 
to carry on the war with advantage against the 
united force of the whole house of Austria, the 
Dutch, and all the princes of Germany, so long 
as Charles IT. and the late King James had. sat 
peaceably upon the English throne. The aston- 
ishing change that had since taken place, and all 
the French king’s ill successes, were attributed 
wholly and solely to the Prince of Orange (the 
late King William), and to England’s entering 
upon the war with such vigour. England had 
not only contributed immense sums of money—- 
“as much as all the other countries put together” 
—but had given a new turn to the war by em- 
ploying in it her own native and excellent troops. 
So long as the late Prince of Orange had heen 
obliged to employ the English troops to reduce 
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Ireland, France had maintained her wonted supe- 
riority ; but had not the scale of victory turned 
as soon as the Irish wars were finished, and the 
English troops sent into Flanders? “ It is, there- 
fore, evident,” says the scheme, “that, of all the 
expedients that can be proposed to re-establish 
the affairs of France, the most effectual would be 
to make a powerful diversion in Great Britain.” ' 
The writers of this scheme assured the French 
court that Highlanders and Lowlanders, that 
nearly every man and woman in Scotland longed 
for the return of their legitimate prince; that 
the Irish were all ready to take up arms, if they 
could have them, and that nothing was wanting 
but arms, ammunition, some French troops, and 
French gold. But as King Louis could not afford 
the money and the other means required of him, 
this new scheme fell to the ground like so many 
old ones. 

The parliament this session was not less liberal 
than heretofore. Six millions and a half were 
voted as supplies ; £220,000 of which was appro- 
priated to the augmentation of the army in Flan- 
ders. It was found necessary ‘to contract with 
the Bank of England for a loan of £400,000; and 
the Bank was compensated by the renewal of its 
charter for twenty-one years, with permission to 
double its capital by subscription. People com- 
plained of poverty, and timid minds were palsied 
at the spectacle of the fast increasing national 
debt; but nevertheless both money and confidence 
were so plentiful in the city of London, that the 
subscription book of the bank was filled up in 
one morning. The session closed on the 2ist of 
April. 

The queen appointed a third secretary of state, 
whose province was to be the kingdom of Scot- 
land; and his Grace of Queensberry, who had 
done so much for the union, received the appoint- 
ment. 

The Duke of Marlborough had uot returned 
to England, as usual, in the autumn. After his 


great successes at Lille and Ghent, he was seri-- 


ously occupied by some bold movements of the 
Elector of Bavaria, who besieged and well nigh 
took the city of Brussels. But when all the troops 
had gone into quarters, Marlborough still lin. 
gered in the Low Countries, where, indeed, he 
spent all the winter. As his presence seemed 
highly necessary in England, as all were aware 
that he was fully informed of the disgrace of his 
wife, and of the dangerous ascendency vf Mrs. 
Masham, his absence seemed strange and unac- 
countable. It has since been accounted for by 
ascribing to him very disreputable motives: it 
has been said that ever since the victory at 
Ramillies, his conquest in Flanders had yielded 


him a considerable revenue; and that he stayed 
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to get his money together, and to make the most 
of his market while it lasted It is fair, how- 
ever, to observe that Marlborough had other 
strong motives for remaining on the Continent: 
from the Hague he could keep a better eye upon 
France, whose condition seemed every day grow- 
ing more desperate; and, besides, he was aware 
of overtures and negotiations, private as well as 
public, that were going on between French agents 
and Dutch deputies, two classes of men whom he 
disliked and distrusted for many reasons. His 
confederate, Prince Eugene, was at Vienna ; and 
there is some probability that it had been arranged 
between them that Marlborough should remain 
at the Hague, to counterwork the manceuvres of 
the French diplomatists. On all hands the con- 
dition of France is represented as moat calamit- 
ous. The government was in the hands of a set 
of mean, jealous, and incapable intriguers; the 
people were in the talons of disease and famine. 
Many thousands died of hunger ; and everywhere 
the peasantry were reduced to scanty supplies 
of bad food. Money had made itself invisible. 
Louis's treasury was empty, his debt great and 
increasing. M. Bernard, the principal of his 
bankers, with many more of his brethren, broke, 
and a vast number of persons, before in flourish- 
ing circumstances, who had lodged money in their 
hands, were reduced to a state of beggary. The 
system of finance, always defective, had been 
rendered worse than ever under the pressure of 
difficulties, and the sudden exigencies of the 
state, caused by the defeat and destruction of 
successive armies. Nearly all the resources of 
the state were farmed out to those notorious pre- 
cursors of the greatest of modern revolutions, 
les fermiers générauc. It was time to ask what 
had been the fruits of the “‘Grand Monarque’s” 
insatiable ambition? One,of his grandchildren, 
the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon, is 
said to have put the question to the old king 
himself, and to have asked why the Spanish suc- 
cession should be preferred to the welfare of 
France—why his brother (King Philip) should 
be preferred to himself, to all his family and 
countrymen? The proud old man at last became 
a supplicant for peace; and he began with the 
Dutch, whom in his early days he had treated 
with so much contempt. He despatched M. dee 
Rouillé, president of the council, to pray for a 
truce in Flanders. At the Hague this agent waa 
met by Buys and Vanderdussen, who remarked, . 
that, as the allies were stronger in Flanders, as 
were the French stronger in Spain, that if Louis 
would consent to a cessation of ‘arms in Spain, 
they would also agree to a cessation in Flanders, 
provided the French king would first of all put 


some cautionary towns into their hands. Rouillé 
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could not consent to this demand; the Dutch 
would not yield; and the afflicted president of 
the council informed Louis that no truce could 
be hoped for upon his conditions. When his de- 
spatch was read in the French council, it carried 
despair to every heart. “A scene so sad,” says a 
person principally concerned, “ would be difficult 
to describe, even were it 
permitted to reveal the secret 
- of what was most touching 
in it. The king then felt 
that the condition of a mo- 
narch, the absolute master 
of a great kingdom, is not 
always the happiest or the 
most to be desired.”' This 
Frenchman of the old régime 
adds, in courtly guise, that 
Louis bore his reverses with 
the firmness of a hero and 
the submission of a Chris- 
tian; that he acquiesced in 
the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, and that, consenting 
to new sacrifices, he in- 
structed Rouillé to recom- 
mence the conferences at the 
Hague with larger promises 
on his part. But it appears 
from better authority, that 
the “Grand Monarque” wept 
like a whipped school-boy, 
and yet was unwilling, in his 
pride, to concede anything. 
An offer, however, was ! 
made to purchase back Lille, | Hi ie ! 
the last conquest of Marl- ui Wh ct Ny 
borough, by yielding up a 4 ie id 
Tournai, or by demokishing i if ri 
the fortifications which Louis be i i 4 
had erected at Dunkirk. ae a 
Louis was willing to leave i a nt 
Sicily to the allies, but he Ni i i 
atill claimed the kingdom of a * : 
Naples, which had now been _ iti: Ht i 7 
for two years in the undis- Cl He ; 
puted possession of Austria, de He Le Hi 
in lieu of the whole of Spain a a os 
“and the Indies, which his Pst ff al 
grandson Philip was to re- lh i ha 
sign; he was willing to sub- uth i ni ae 
mit to a congress the interest 
of his faithful allies, the 
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dition that his security and. subsistence should 
be provided for and secured by treaty. But time. 
pressed: it was the end of the month of April 
before this despatch was ready, and the opening 
of the campaign was delayed only by the unusual 
severity of the season. If there was the slightest 
delay the war would begin on the French frontier 
before the negotiations at 
the Hague could come to 
anything—nay, if any diffi- 
culty occurred, there would 
scarcely be time for Rouillé 
to send a courier from Paris. 
In short, every moment was 
of value; and at this crisis 
the Marquis de Torcy, secre- 
tary of state and minister for 
foreign affairs, volunteered 
to go to the Hague in person, 
and take the entire negotia- 
tion into his own hands. 
Louis, after some hesitation, 
consented to send him; and 
De Torcy, with a courier’s 
passport, not without fear of 
being seized by the encmy’s 
troops, or denied access by 
the Dutch ministers, travel- 
led with speed to the Hague 
with a despatch signed by 
the king himself. He was 
near being discovered and 
arrested at Brussels; but 
aided and guided by a Dutch 
banker, who had connections 
with France, he reached the 
quiet door of the Pensionary 
Heinsius, at the Hague, on 
the 6th of May, late in the 
evening. After the minister 
of the proudest monarch in 
Europe had waited some 
time in an ante-chamber, the 
pensionary appeared and ad- 
mitted him to a close con- 
ference, A few years before, 
when Heinsius went to Ver- 
sailles on a mission from 
William ITIJ., Louvois, the 
insolent prime minister there, 
had threatened to throw him 
into the Bastille; now the 
court of France was at bis 
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Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, who had been | feet. The Dutch statesman, however, was too 
ruined by their fidelity to hin; and, continuing | high-minded to show any triumph. De Torcy 
this species of vicarious sacrifice, Louia engaged | attempted to demonstrate that Holland and Eng- 
to send the pretender out of France, upon con- land, and all the nations in the confederacy, had 
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blindly engaged themselves to bear the weight 
of a war which must be useless, or useful only 


to the house ‘of Austria. Heinsius reminded 
him of the treaty to which the grand alliance 
owed its existence, and assured him that it would 
be impossible to consent to the dismemberment 
of the Spanish monarchy, or to the cession of 
the kingdom of Naples or even of the island 
of Sicily. The Frenchman hereupon said that 
he had nothing to do but to return to Paris. 
Heinsius told him that the states-general, with- 
out whom he could engage for nothing, would 
meet in a day or two. To this De Torcy re- 
plied that to submit the question to the states 
would only produce a long-spun negotiation, for 
which he had no time, lus post as secretary of 
state not permitting him to engage formally in 
the trade of a negotiator — that the king, his 
master, had commanded him to address himself 
directly and solely to him (the pensionary) in 
order either to finish the work of peace, or to 
inform himself clearly of the intentions of the 
states-general. Heinsius then proposed calling 
in Buys and Vanderdussen, who had been au- 
thorized by the states to treat with Rouillé. 
This De Torcy also declined, repeating the order 
he had received from his master to address him- 
self only to the pensionary. After some diplo- 
matic ruses, the Frenchman consented to confer 
on the morrow with Buys and Vanderdussen. 
He found them quite as high in their pretensions 
as Heinsius. “But,” says De Torcy, in writing 
to Louis, “I believe, after all, that they are 
really interested only about their own barrier.” 
Notwithstanding his haste, the French minister 
was detained nearly a month at the Hague. Find- 
ing he could do nothing separately with Holland, 
he agreed to meet the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene. Marlborough, who had made a 
hasty journey to England, returned accompanied 
hy Lord Townshend, an experienced negotiator, 
and who was believed to be well disposed toa 
peace: the Prince Eugene came accompanied by 
the imperial minister Zinzendorf. De Torcy, on 
his side, was assisted by Rouillé, who had begun 
the negotiation by demanding a truce in Flanders. 
As soon as Marlborough arrived, De Torcy saw 
that the negotiation would end in words; but he 
thought that an immense moral advantage would 
be obtained if he could make the world believe 
~——and his own suffering countrymen in particular 
—that the heart of Louis was bleeding for suffer- 
ing humanity; that the great king was ready to 
purchase peace at any sacrifice short of the inde- 
pendence and honour of his country. And in 
France he succeeded in producing this impres- 
sion, although at the Hague he absolutely refused 
any security for the accomplishment of the eva- 
cuation of Spain, and for the other sacrifices that 
were offered. De Torcy said that his king’s 
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good inclination, his great age, and the situation 
of his affairs, were in themselves a sufficient se- 
curity for all that was promised. During these 
discourses the eyes of the French minister were 
frequently flooded with tears. These may have 


‘been forced from him by the miseries of his 


country; but they they were certainly not calcu- 
lated to make the allies cede any of their resolu- 
tions. The ambassadors of every court repre- 
sented there had heard, in the days of his pros- 
perity, little elae than insult and bravado from 
Louis at Versailles; and the inference now to 
be drawn was, that his fortunes must be low 
indeed, and his spirit gone, when one of his 
cabinet ministers could weep before an assembly 
of Dutchmen, Englishmen, and Austrians. At 
the end of May the confederates gave De Torcy 
their ultimatum in forty preliminary articles. 
Their chief demands were—1. That the French 
king should acknowledge the succession of King 
Charles ITI. to all the rights and dominions of 
the crown of Spain. 2. That the Duke of Anjou 
(King Philip), then in possession of the greater 
part of Spain, should, within the term of two 
months, depart out of that kingdom with his 
whole family; that the French king, within that 
time, should cause Sicily to be delivered to King 
Charles; and that, if the Duke of Anjou should 
not assent, then the French king should unite 
with the confederates in reducing him to obe- 
dience, “so that all Europe might enjoy a perfect 
tranquillity.” De Torcy, instructed by a special 
despatch from Louis, attempted to procure better 
conditions by bribing the Duke of Marlborough, 
whose love uf money, increasing with his years, 
was notorious to all Europe.” When De Torcy 
made these tempting offers, Marlborough blushed, 
und. changed the conversation. It is stated, on 
the authority of manuscript letters and of a con- 
versation of Rouillé, that Harley had his spies 
upon the duke; and that the offer of the bribe 
was discovered and communicated through Mrs. 
Masham to the queen.’ De Torcy, upon the re- 
jection of the millions of livres, intimated to the 
duke that he was in the secret of his old intrigues 
with the court of St. Germain: and here he says 
that Marlborough blushed again, yet atill refused 
to become a mediator for King Louis, The 
Frenchman then pretended that his master would 
make a virtue of necessity, and submit to these 
hard conditions in order to prevent further 
misery and bloodshed; and he set off for Paris 
with the preliminaries in his portfolio. He had 
kept off hostilities till the lst of June, and he 
hoped, at least, to gain a few more weeks. When 
De Torcy reached Paris, Rouillé was recalled 





towns should be put into their hands till Philip had delivered 
up the whoie of Spain to Charles. 
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but insufficiently garrisoned. Villars vainly 
attempted to throw into it a reinforcement of 
7000 men ; the besiegers broke ground before it 
on the 7th of July; but Tournai did not sur- 
render to Prince Eugene until the 30th, and then 
it was only the town that capitulated, the citadel 
not being reduced until the 3d of September. On 
the same day, leaving a force under the Earl of 
Albemarle to level the works, Marlborough and 
Eugene marched into Hainault to lay siege to 
Mons. Villars, having quitted his entrenched 
camp, manceuvred with the view of guarding the 
approaches to Mons, and cutting off the confede- 
rates’ van, which was commanded by the Prince 
of Hesse. Marshal Boufflers joined him at this 
critical moment, and shared the command with 
him. On the 9th of September the outposts 
of the two armies were slightly engaged; but 
the French fell back to an encampment near the 
town of Malplaquet, and passed the night in for- 
tifying their front. Marlborough and Eugene 
were waiting for their rearguard; aud for the 
two following days the hostile forces stood oppo- 
site to each other. On the evening of the 11th, 
when the forces they expected had come up, 
Marlborough and Eugene, in spite of the objec- 
tions of the Dutch field-deputies, resolved to give 
battle on the morrow. And accordingly, on the 
12th of September, they fought and won the 
battle of Malplaquet— 2 battle more terrible 
than either Ramillies or Blenheim. After fight- 
ing from eight in the morning till three in the 
afternoon, the French retreated upon Maubeuge, 
Valenciennes, and Condé; leaving the field of 
battle strewed with 30,000 dead. The forest of 
Ardennes served to protect the French from 
pursuit, and to enable them to carry off most of 
their artillery and standards. A vast number 
of officers were killed and wounded, but Marl- 
borough escaped unhurt. The conquerors pro- 
ceeded to Mons; but that place detained them 
till the 23d of October, when it was deemed too 
late a season to undertake anything else. The 
bloody tragedy of Malplaquet, however, reduced 
Louis to sue again for peace. But we pass toa 
new species of war-— 


from the Hague; Prince Eugene was informed 
that his most Christian majesty could never ac- 
cept the terms proposed by the allies. The con- 
federates, on their part, declared that, unless he 
accepted the articles as now proposed by the 
15th of June, they would never again offer him 
such good terms. By the advice of De Torcy, 
the “Grand Monarque” condescended to write cir- 
cular letters to the local authorities throughout 
all the provinces of France, declaring that he 
had tried all methods in order to restore peace ; 
that he had spared himself no sacrifice ; but that 
he had been opposed and disappointed by the 
insatiableness of his enemies, by men who de- 
lighted in war for the sake of their own private 
interests. He also declared in his council, that, 
if he must make war, he would rather make it 
against his enemies than his own family. That 
susceptible people were warmed and excited, 
and, half-starving as they were, they applauded 
the patriotism of their aged king, and exerted 
themselves to their utmost to support him. His 
letters and speeches, and the representations of 
his skilful emissaries, produced an impression in 
other countries, until it became an article of 
belief with many, even at London and Vienna, 
that the allies had exacted far too much, and 
that they might and ought to grant peace upon 
milder conditions. The article in the prelimi- 
naries most generally criticized was that wherein 
the confederates would have bound Louis to 
make war upon his own grandson King Philip. 
But it was as positively affirmed by others that 
the French king had procured the conference at 
the Hague, and proposed the treaty of peace, 
only with a design to avoid the pressing danger 
and to gain time—that he never for a single mo- 
went seriously intended to give up Spain, or to 
agree to any other important sacrifice. Prince 
Eugene declared that the only proper place to 
treat with the French was a field of battle; and 
by the 2ist of June he and Marlborough took 
the field, crossed the frontiers of France, and 
drew up in a large plain not far from Lille. 
Villars occupied a well entrenched camp iu their 
front, covered on each side by impassable mo- 
rasses. The confederates, not daring either to 
attack him there or to march upon Paris and 
leave him where he was, struck off by night, on 
the 27th of June, for Tournai, a strong place, 
















































‘For Sacheverell of Southwark a sermon has preach'd, 
For which he must stand by the commons impeached." ! 
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“Vote of supplies for the war—Cry of “‘the church in danger” raised by Dr. Sacheverell—His sermon for that pur- 
pose—Its publication—He is impeached for it before parliament—His cause adopted by the high-church party 
—The commotion raised throughout the kingdom—‘'he queen favourable to the cause of the preacher—Trial 
of Sacheverell in Westminster Hall—Popular excitement during the trial—Meeting-houses of the Dissenters 
plundered and destroyed by the mob—'he military called out—Sacheverell on trial found guilty—His mild 
sentence regarded by his party as a victory—The doctor's triumphal progress through the country—The 
commotion subsides—The queen turns to the Tories—Dismission of Whig ministers—They are replaced by a 
Tory ministry—Overtures of Louis XIV. for peace—He refuses the priucipal condition of the allies—Mar!- 
borough and Eugene resume their military operations—Marlborougl’s wonted success forsakes him— Victories 
of the Anglo-Spanish army in Spain—Reverses succeed—Meeting of a new parliament—UCold reception of 
Marlborough at his return—Bill for qualifying members for the House of Commons—Attempt to assassinate 
Harley at the council—The assassin mortally wounded— Pupularity of Hurley through this attempt—He is 
nade Earl of Oxfurd—Mayrlborough repairs for the last time to the war—Discouragements raised against his 
progress—His masterly conduct in surmounting them—Private negotiations for peace—Their prozress— Prior 
sent to France as negotiator—His proceedings as a diplomatist— Unfortunate campaign of the British in Quebeo 
—Opening of parliament—The queen’s speech in favour of peace—Marlborough’s defence against her reflections 
—He is accused of peculation—He is dismissed from all his employments—New peers created to swamp the 
Whig interest—Proceedings of parliament against Marlborough and Walpole— Walpole sentenced to disinission 
and imprisonment—Prince Eugene’s arrival in England—His fruitless attempts to have Marlborough replaced 
and the war continued—The treaty for peace continues—Congress appointed at Utrecht for its settlement— 
‘he French armies rally—Their successes—T'he English commander receives secret instructions to remain on 
the defensive—Discussions in parliament in consequence of these instructions—The Whig party protests 
uzainst them--Concessions of Louis XIV. to obtain peace—The promised peace welcumed in the House of 
Commons and condemned by the lords—The English troops withdrawn from Prince Eugene—The English 
commander circumvented in the treaty of peace—Eugene unsuccessfully attempts to continue the war. 


«BIN the 15th of November Anne had 
Ee} opened the session of parliament 
iB) in person. She declared that the 
common enemy of Europe had been 
i wae) using all his artifices to amuse with 

2) false appearances and deceitful in- 
sinuations of a desire for peace, in the hope of 
creating divisions or jealousies among the allies. 
The lords, in their address, fully approved of 
her majesty’s rejecting the proposals of Louis. 
The commons soon proceeded to vote an increase 
of the army, and £6,200,000 as supplies. They 
also waited upon the Duke of Marlborough, on 
his return to England, to thank him for his 
eminent services: but on the side of the court 
Marlborough saw nothing but clouds. 

For some time past the Tory leaders had been 
at work with the more combustible portion of 
the high-church preachers, and the pulpits of 
the kingdom had been resounding with new cries 
of the church in danger. There was one Dr. 
Henry Sacheverell, an obscure divine of little 
moral character and still less ability—a fellow 
that had been a furious Whig, but, getting no 
promotion, had suddenly turned Tory, heaped 
abuse upon the party lie deserted, and talked 
his way to the living of St. Saviour's, Southwark. 
His impudence was measureless; and he had a 


very loud voice. There was nothing original in 
Vou. ITI. 





his proceedings, for there were several models 
to follow.: One Francis Higgins, for example, a 
debauched Irish Protestant clergyman, had re- 
cently performed before the people, and made 
loud and lamentable outcries about the danger- 
ous state of the church, the hardness of the times, 
the wickedness of the ministry, the lord-general, 
and all men in place. But though Sacheverell 
followed, he had the fortune to surpass this 
model. At an assize sermon preached at Derby 
on the 15th of August, he had made a terrible 
onslaught upon the government; and on the Sth 
of November, the anniversary of the Gunpowder 
Plot, he had preached before the lord-mayor and 
corporation of London, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
upon the words of St. Paul—“ Perils from false 
brethren.” In the latter sermon he excelled 
himself in abuse and scurrility; he held up 
Godolphin, the lord-treasurer, by the name of 
Volpone, to the detestation of all good Christians; 
and he inveighed against some of the bishops as 
perfidious prelates and false sous of the church, 
because they approved of toleration and were 
against -persecuting the dissenters. He asserted 
in the broadest terms the exploded doctrines of 
passive obedience and non-resistance, and spoke 
of the Revolution as an unrighteous change and 
an unpardonable offence. With foaming lips 
and with fists thundering, he proclaimed that 
223 
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the Church of England, the Church of Christ, 
was assaulted by deadly enemies, and only faintly 
defended by professed friends; that it was neces- 
sary—now or never—to put on the whole armour 
of God, and to stand up in defence. The magis- 
trates and common councilmen, who, it is said, 
did not attentively observe his words (probably 
. they were thinking more of the good dinner 
which always followed the Fifth of November 
sermon), gave thanks to the preacher as a matter 
of course; but Sir Peter King, who was one of 
them, “and the quickest of them all,” complained 
that the sermon contained many things which 
were false, injurious, impious, and tending to 
sedition and schism in the church. Another 
alderman, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, was of the same 
opinion ; and insisted that Sacheverell ought to 
be called to account. Nevertheless the doctor 
proceeded to print his inflammatory discourse 
with a flaming dedication to the lord-mayor. 
The Tories, and all that opposed the ministry, 
cried the sermon up to the skies, and took so 
much pains about it that it was calculated 
above 40,000 copies were printed and distributed 
throughout the kingdom. The ministers were 
irritated, and the queen herself pretended to be 
much displeased. The matter was laid before 
the council. The solicitor-general and others 
thought that the best way of dealing with Sache- 
verell was to burn his sermon and keep him in 
prison during the session; but the great Marl- 
borough was for more violent proceedings, say- 
ing that such preachers might preach them all 
out of the kingdom: Godolphin, also, who had 
been described in the sermon in a manner that 
was next to naming him, proposed severe mea- 
sures; and the whole council agreed that the 
offender should be prosecuted. But still there 
remained a question amoug them as to the court 
in which he should be tried. Some were for 


leaving him to the ordinary judges in courts of | 


law; some for calling him before themselves; 
but others were of opinion that he ought to be 
impeached before parliament. Sunderland was 
for the impeachment; Somers was against it. 
But Somers was overruled by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Earl of Sunderland, and their 
friends; and an impeachment was resolved upon. 
Some opposition was made in the lower house, 
but the motion for impeaching Sacheverell was 
carried by a great majority. The proceedings, 
however, were so slow that the high-church 
party, and the intriguing politicians in league 
with them, had abundance of time to agitate 
and prepare the people, who, among other things, 
rmaust certainly have been moved by unpleasant 
traditions of the starchness and tyranny of the 
mass of the dissenters when they had the upper 
hend. It was given out boldly, and in all places, 
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that the dissenters, the Puritans, and the Pres- 
byterians were about to recover their old ascen- 
dency ; that a design was formed by the Whigs 
to pull down the church; that the prosecution 
of Sacheverell wag only to try their strength ; 
and that, upon their success in it, they would 
proceed to their object openly and fearlessly. 
It was observed that the trumpeters of alarm, 
the spreaders of these reports, were well supplied 
with money; and that a zea] for the Establish- 
ment was kept warm and glowing by copious 
libations of strong ale. The common clergy 
generally espoused Sacheverell as their champion, 
who had stood in the breach, and they reckoned 
his cause their own. Hence the batteries of the 
pulpit were all on one side. 

AD. 1710 Moreover, the Duke of Marl- 
= " borough played into the hands of 
his enemies by causing fresh delays and inter- 
ruptions. The commons had voted the sermons 
of Sacheverell to be malicious, scandalous, and 
seditious libels, highly reflecting on her majesty 
and her government, the late glorious Revolu- 
tion, and the Protestant succession, as early as 
the 13th of December ; and they had impeached 
him, and taken him into the custody of their ser- 
jeant on the 15th, but the articles were not carried 
up to the lords till the 13th of January, 1710, 
and then, through Marlborough, who made many 
pretences to excuse himself from coming to par- 
liament, saying that he was busy in preparing 
for the war, and that his duty called him over to 
Holland, the trial was not commenced before the 
27th of February. There were also several signi- 
ficant little circumstances which tended to-oon- 
vince the people of the truth of the assertions of 
the preachers and trumpeters, that the heart of 
the queen was wholly with the doctor, and that 
the honest and noble men in parliament. would 
see the error of their ways, and prevent cruel ex- 
tremities. For example, when Sacheverell was 
brought before the commons he was attended by 
Dr. Lancaster, vice-chancellor of Oxford, and by 
above 100 of the most eminent clergymen in town, 
among whom were several of her majesty's chap- 
tains. And though the commons refused to admit 
the doctor to bail, and kept him in the custody 
of their serjeant, the lords admitted him to bail 
as soon as the commons gave hiin over to the 
black red. In the meantime, the clergy flocked 
together, and traversed both town and country, 
so that many places were full of riot, and little 
was heard in the land except the old war-cry of 
the church in danger. The lowest in condition 
were the loudest in their outcry. In the city of 
London, butchers’ boys, chimney-sweepers, sca- 
vengers, costermongers, prostitutes, formed the 
most conspicuous part of the church chorus, and 
of the defenders of the doctor. It seems certain 


that the veteran Marlborough was more afraid 
of this kind of war than of stern contests in the 
field, like those at Blenheim and Malplaquet, 
Perhaps he had still some faint hope of recover- 
ing ground with the queen by falling in with her 
well-known prejudices, or at least by withdraw- 
ing from the contest with the doughty divine. 
His friends were offended at his lukewarmness, 
as they could not so well answer for the success 
of their proceedings in his absence. Many of the 
peers complained that he showed a disregard to 
his own honour in keeping away from parlia- 
ment. And while his friends were thus uneasy, 
his enemies availed themselves of the opportunity 
of his going over to Holland to insinuate, through 
Mrs. Masham, that he was gone to procure a 
petition from the army for the immediate re- 
moval of the favourite from the queen. It appears 
that Anne had for some time past entertained a 
dread that some motion might be made in parlia- 
ment against Mrs. Masham; and now she sent 
about, in much concern, to many persons, implor- 
ing them to stand by her, as if some great attack 
were really going to be made. She invited a 
number of peers to attend her, and earnestly 
pressed them, one by one, to be mindful of their 
- duty to her, and to resist any petition of the army 
which the Duke of Marlborough might present 
to the parliament, and any attempt whatsoever 
to deprive her of the society and services of her 
present favourite.’ Marlborough and his party 
denied that there had ever been any such project; 
but Cunningham asserts that some persons of 
distinction were reported to have proposed in 
secret conferences, held late at night, something 
tending to an address for removing Mrs, Masham, 
which was opposed by Somers, Cowper, and 
Godolphin, as too harsh, and not agreeable to the 
laws of the land, but hotly seconded by Sunder- 
land, who was boiling with revenge. The lords 
ordered the trial of Sacheverell to be at the bar 
of their house; but it being moved that West- 
minster Hall would be a more proper place, they 
changed their resolution, and Westminster Hall 
was prepared accordingly, exactly in the form of 
the House of Lords; and the trial opened on the 
27th of February, as appointed, with a wonder- 
ful deal of show and ceremony. A box was pre- 
pared near the throne for the queen, who attended 
in a private character. On the one side of the 
hall benches were erected for the commons of 
Great Britain; and accommodations were pro- 
vided for noble ladies and gentlewomen. There 
was a kind of platform raised for the managers 
of the impeachment, and another for the doctor 
and his counsel. There were galleries erected at 
the end of the hall for the people, who flocked 
thither in such vast numbers as to excite » dread 
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that the whole erection would come toppling 
down upon the heads of those beneath.* 
Sacheverell came to the bar with great bold- 
ness and confidence, being attended by Dr. Smal- 
ridge and Dr. Atterbury, who stood by his side 
during nearly the whole time of his trial. The 


frog in the fable was nothing to the doctor! He 


was 80 swollen and inflated, so lifted up with the 
sense of hig recently acquired importance, that 
men who knew him well could hardly recognize 
him in their old acquaintance, the minister of a 
poor church in the Burough. Besides Smalridge 
and Atterbury (both learned ecclesiastics), Sache- 
verell had the assistance of counsel learned in 
the law, at the head of whom were Sir Simon 
Harcourt and Mr. Constantine Phipps. The arti- 
cles of impeachment, four in number, charged 
him generally with having aspersed the late 
Revolution as iniquitous and unjust, vilified the 
toleration granted to dissenters, and stirred up 
the people with false alarms of danger, and op- 
probious charges against her majesty’s ministers. 
Several of the managers for the commons spoke 
long and eloquently in support of the charges; 
but the speech of the rising Robert Walpole was 
much admired by the Whigs. “I hope,” said 
Walpole, “that your lordships’ just judgment 
will convince the world that every seditious, 
discontented, +hot-headed, ungifted, unedifying 
preacher (the doctor will pardon me for borrow- 
ing one string of epithets from him, and for once 
using a little of his own language), who has no 
hope of distinguishing himself in the world but 
by a matchless indiscretion, may not advance 
with impunity doctrines destructive of the peace 
and quiet of her majesty’s government and the 
Protestant succession, or prepare the minds of 
the people for an alteration, by giving them ill 
impressions of the present Establishment and its 
administration. . . . This doctrine of unlimited, 
unconditional passive obedience, was first in- 
vented to support arbitrary and despotic power, 
and was never promoted or countenanced by any 
government that had not designs, sometime or 
other, of making use of it. What, then, can be 
the design of preaching this doctrine now, un- 
asked, unsought for, in her majesty's reign, when 
the daw is the only ruling measure both of the 
power of the crown and of the obedience of the 
people?”* When Sacheverell left the hall on the 
first day of his trial, to return to his comfortable 
and well-stocked lodging in the Temple, the count 
less mob that had stood shouting during the pro- 
ceedings in Palace-yard, followed him with tre- 
mendous huzzas up Whitehall and all along the 
Strand. His more immediate body-guard was a 
company of London butchers, who are said to 
have been hired for the occasion. His chairmen 
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—for the doctor used a chair—walked erect and 
elate as if they were carrying a queen, or some- 
thing higher. The streets were thronged; and 
people of both sexes, “better born than bred,” 
saluted him with great ceremony and profound 
respect from the balconies and windows, while 
some of them even threw down presents for him. 
The doctor officiously returned these compliments 
from his chair, nodding and bowing like a Chinese 
idol. He expressed a sovereign contempt for his 
adversaries, and behaved as if he were the doctor 
of doctors. “This huzzaing,” says Defoe, “made 
the doctor so popular, that the ladies began to 
talk of falling in love with him; but this was 
only a prelude to the high-church affair. An 
essay was to be made on the mob, and the huzza- 
ing by the rabble was to be artfully improved. 
On the very next day, the 28th of February, the 
second day of the trial, those who had attended 
the doctor to Westminster Hall in the morning 
assembled about dusk in the evening, together 
with a gang of sweeps, link-boys, and people of 
similar condition, and forthwith began to plunder 
and burn the meeting-houses of the dissenters.”' 
The first attack was made upon Mr. Burgess, 
minister of a dissenting congregation in a court 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields). They broke into his 
meeting-house, now called Gate Street Chapel, 
carried off cushions and Bibles, pulled down the 
pulpit and the pews, collected the benches, the 
curtains, the sconces, and everything that was 
combustible, carried them all into Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and there made a bright bonfire, shouting 
as it burned, “High church and Sacheverell! 
Sacheverell and high church!’ A similar de- 
struction, with the same sort of bonfire, took place 
at the meeting-houses of Mr. Earl, in Long Acre: 
of Mr. Bradbury, in New Street, Shoe Lane; of 
Mr. Taylor, in Leather Lane; of Mr. Wright, in 
Blackfriars’; and of Mr. Hamilton, in Clerken- 
well. When the mob came to Clerkenwell they 
destroyed the chapel belonging to St. John’s 
parish—a chapel of the Establishment, but which, 
in their ignorance, they mistook for a meeting- 
house, as it had no steeple. In outward and visi- 
ble matters, they could only distinguish between 
a steeple and no steeple; and if the conflicting 
creeds had been submitted to their examination, 
it may he doubted whether they would have 
known the one from the other. By this time the 
court was in a consternation; and presently infor- 
mation was received from the directors of the 
Bank of England that the rioters were moving 
in that direction. The queen and all about her 
were seized with a paleness and trembling; but 
the Earl of Sunderland sent for Captain Horsey, 
and commanded him to march immediately with 
a detachment of the guards into the city. Horsey 
Review, 
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asked whether he was to preach or to fight. Sun- . 
derland replied that he must use his judgment 
and discretion, and forbear to resort to violent 
means except in case of absolute necessity. But 
the skirmishers for the high church had not the 
least inclination to come to blows; and when 
George Purchas, one of their ringleaders, who 
had formerly been a life-guardsman, tried to 
make a stand with a few of the most resolute 
of them, crying out “High church and Doctor 
Sacheverell!” he soon found that he was left to 
cry alone, and that even his stanchest adherents 
were running away as fast as their legs woul! 
carry them, and thus circumstanced, the hero 
was obliged to make a hasty retreat likewise. 


-There was a slight show of opposition near Fleet 


Ditch; but, after receiving a few sabre cuts, and 
losing some of their number as prisoners, the 
rabble rout there fled likewise, leaving the guards 
in peaceable possession of the streets of the city, 
where they patrolled all night. If the mob be- 
lieved that the queen disapproved of their vio- 
lence, they continued nevertheless to believe that 
her heart was with the doctor. On one of the 
days of the trial, as she was on her way to West- 
minster Hall, they gathered round her chair 
shouting, ‘(Giod bless your majesty and the 
church! We hope your majesty is for Dr. 
Sacheverell.” And, at the same time, they made 
several members of parliament, who were pass- 
ing in a coach, take off their hats and shout 
‘‘ Sacheverell for ever!” Throughout the whole 
of this famous trial, which interested and agitate! 
all ranks and conditions of people, and which 
was continued upwards of three weeks, the Duke 
of Buckingham declared plainly that he consi- 
dered it merely as a trial of strength between 
the two parties. At last a question was sepa- 
rately put to each lord whether Sacheverell was 
guilty or not guilty; and he was found guilty of 
the high crimes and misdemeanours laid in the 
indictment by a majority of sixty-eight to fifty- 
two. Three days after this, on the 23d of March, 
the doctor was brought to the bar on his knees, 
and the lord-chancellor pronounced this judgment: 
— You, Henry Sacheverell, doctor in divinity, 
shall be, and you are hereby enjoined not to 
preach during the term of three years next en- 
suing; and your two printed sermons shall be 
burned before the Royal Exchange, at one of the 
clock in the afternoon, by the common hangman, 
in the presence of the lord-mayor and sheriffs of 
London.” This mild sentence was looked upon 
by the doctor's friends and admirers rather as 
an acquittal than a condemnation, and as an 
indubitable proof of the weakness of his enemies 
and the growing impotence of the Whig party. On 
that night, and for several nights following, there 
were illuminations in London and Westminster, 
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with bonfires in the streets—made, however, of 
leas valuable materials than dissenters’ pulpite 
and pews. There was a deluge of ale and beer; 
and every one that passed by was compelled by 
the mob to driiik to the health of the glorious 
Sacheverell. A few obstinate heads were broken; 
but, generally, these champions of the high-church 
party were peaceful and merry in their cups. 
As for the doctor, he was a greater doctor than 
ever. He returned from Westminster Hall in a 
grand ecclesiastical triumph: his chair was car- 
ried on high, and he was huzzaed by the mob 
like a victorious prize-fighter, or like a candidate 
for parliament coming successfully out of a con- 
tested and hard-drinking election. For several 
days he employed himself in going from house 
to house to thank those lords and gentlemen who 
had voted for him, or befriended him in other 
ways. Wherever he went he was followed by a 
prodigious train, much more remarkable for their 
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enthusiasm than for their decency. They were 
butchers’ boys, link-boys, and the like, who made 
the welkin ring. The university of Oxford gave 
way to paroxysms of sympathy and gratitude. 
But it should be mentioned that that alma mater 
underwent a similar castigation at the hands of 
parliament; for the famous Oxford decree was 
ordered to be burned at the same time and place 
with the doctor’s sermons, and the whole univer- 
sity was held up by the Whigs as a nursing- 
place of slavery. On the other side, to keep his 
spirit up, presents were showered upon Sachie- 
verell, Lord Weymouth gave £50, and some 
more, some less, according to their means and in- 
clinations; and Dr. Sacheverell, presently making 
@ progress through the kingdom, was looked upon 
‘“‘as another Hercules of the church militant.” 
Wherever he went his emissaries were sent before 
him with his portrait, or engraved effigies, pro- 
perly “done in brass.” Pompous entertainments 





MEDAL STRUCK ON THRE OCCASION OF SACHEVERELL’S TrrAu.!'—Drawn from a specimen in the British Museum, 
and of the actual size. 


were made for him; and a mixed multitude of 
clergymen and sextons, country singers and fid- 
dlers, a mob of all conditions, male and female, 
crowded together to meet and welcome him. 
When the reader understands that this progress 
was made after the dissolution of the Whig par- 
liament which had prosecuted him, and during 
the turbulence of a new election, he will conceive 
the motives of the journey, and the successes and 
excesses with which it was attended. The doctor, 
in fact, represented not merely the high-church 
but the whole Tory party; and wherever he ap- 
peared the Whig candidates and canvassers were 
put to the rout. In many of the country towns 
he found open houses, entertainments, and feasts 
provided for him as if he had been the foremost 
man in the land, and the person most entitled to 
reverence and gratitude. In one respect, the 
fellow had a strong head, and his faculty of bear- 
ing an immoderate quantity of wine was of vast 
service to himself and to his party; for men still 
considered it essential in a Tory and high church- 
man to drink a great deal more than other people. 
But there were some towns that would never 
join in this carnival; and, after a few weeks, 


when sobriety began to return, the doctor's pic- 
ture, instead of being received as ready money, 
was frequently torn in pieces or converted to the 
vilest uses, and in many places he was rudely 
treated and refused admittance. When he was 
going towards Ely, the people there were so pro- 
voked that they threatened to do him a mischief; 
and in other towns he was saluted with stones as 
wellascurses. Being far from any ambition of the 
honours of martyrdom, the doctor made the best 
of his way back to London. There he was very 
earnest for permission to make a harangue to 
the Company of the Bank of England; but the 
directors gave orders to turn him out of their 
doors. Sacheverell, however, had done his work, 
and had, more than any other single cause, helped 
the Tories back to their places. Five years after 
this, Bolingbroke, and some others of that party, 
thought that he would be a useful man to help 
to bring in the Papistical pretender! 





To suit the opinions of the Roman Catholics as well aa tho 
high-church Episcopalians, this medal was struck with two 
different reverses, one of which bore a mitre, as emblematic of 
the Church of England, the other a head of the pope. The in- 
scription, ‘*H. Saon., D.D., 18 FIRM TO THER,” was thus mads 
applicable to whichever reverse accompanied it. 
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The seesion of parliament, which had been 
chiefly occupied by the doctor and his nonsense, 
was closed on the Sth of April. A few days 
after the rising of parliament, Anne gave an un- 
equivocal proof of her intentions. The Duke of 
Shrewsbury, once the ‘stanchest of Whigs, and 
one of the greatest promoters of the Revolution 
of 1689, returned with an Italian wife from a long 
residence at Rome, and joined the Tories in vot- 
ing in favour of Sacheverell; and the queen 
now turned out the Marquis of Kent, and gave 


.. the office of lord-chamberlain to Shrewsbury, in 


spite of her premier, the Lord-treasurer Godol- 
phin. By the month of June people began to talk 
publicly of the dismissal of Marlborough’s son- 
in-law, the Earl of Sunderland, the worst-tem- 
pered, but probably (after Somers) the most 
honest man in that cabinet. 

Though Marlborough disliked the political 
principles of his son-in-law, and had even, in 
the first instance, opposed his admission into the 
government, he now considered his remaining in 
it as essential to his own security; and both he 
and his duchess made the most strenuous exer- 
tions to induce the queen to alter her resolution 
in this respect. But Anne, as we have said, was 
at least as obstinate as her father had been before 
her; and she turned out Sunderland, and gave 
his office of secretary of state to Lord Dartmouth, 
whose Jacobitism was only exceeded by his love 
of jests and sarcasms. To soften the blow a 
retiring pension was offered; but Sunderland, 
who did not share in his father-in-law’'s passion 
for money, indignantly refused it. ‘‘ If,” said 
he, “I am not fit to serve my country, I am in- 
capable of plundering it.” The removal of Sun- 
derland, who was so nearly allied to the Marl- 
boroughs, spread alarm through al] the courts 
of Europe, except that of France, where it was 
hailed with transports of joy, as a forerunner 


of the entire downfall of that able general who 


! “The administration of Marlborough and Godolphin, in the 
_ reign of Queen Anne, shines forth with peculiar lustre in our 
annals. No preceding one perhaps, had ever comprised so many 
great men or achieved so many great actions. Besides ita two 
eminent chiefs, it conld boast of the mild yet lofty dignity of 
Somers, the matured intellect of Halifax, and the rising abili- 
ties of Walpole. At another time also the most subtle states- 
men and the most accomplished speaker of their age, Harley 
and St. John, were numbered in ita ranks. It had struck down 
the overgrown power of France. It had saved Germany and 
conquered Flanders. ‘But at length,’ says Bishop Fleetwood 
with admirable eloquence, ‘God for our sins permitted the 
spirit of discord to go forth, and by troubling sore the camp, the 
city, and the country, (and oh that it had altogether spared the 
place sacred to his worship!) to spoil for a time this beautifal 
and pleasing prospect, and give us in its stead—J know not 
what. Our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure.’ To our 
enemies, indeed, I would willingly leave the task of recording 
the disgraceful transactions of that period. Let them relate 
the bedchamber influence of Mre. Masham with her sovereign, 
and the treacherous cabais of Harley against his colleagnes—by 
what unworthy means the great administration of Godolphin 
was aapped and overthrown—how his successors surrendered 
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had so long been heaping defeat and disgrace 
upon their arms. Anne, however, instructed 
Secretary Boyle to write to the allied courts, in 
her name, to assure them that all their fears 
were groundless, and that she ‘would continue 
the administration of her affairs in the hands 
of her present ministers, and continue to intrust 
her army to the duke. Yet, within a few weeks, 
the queen commanded Godolphin to break his 
staff of lord-treasurer, put that office in com- 
mission, and appointed Harley chancellor of the 
exchequer and prime minister. Harley made 
some attempts on the Whigs, and endeavoured, 
in particular, to effect a coalition with Chancel- 
lor Cowper and Robert Walpole; but his over- 
tures were in all instances rejected. Thereupon 
Harley, knowing that he could do nothing with 
a Whig House of Commons, and knowing, also, 
that Sacheverell had done, and was actually doing 
great things for the Tories, boldly proposed an 
instant dissolution; and the queen, after some mis- 
givings, made up her mind to follow this advice. 
Anne proceeded to sweep court and council clean 
of Whigs. Lord Somers was turned out, and the 
queen’s maternal uncle (the boisterous, hard- 
drinking Rochester) was made president of the 
council in his stead; the Duke of Devonshire, 
lord-steward, gave place to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; Secretary Boyle made room for St. John 
(Bolingbroke); the great seal, held by Cowper, 
was given to Sir Simon Harcourt; Lord Wharton 
was succeeded by the Duke of Ormond in the 
government of Ireland; Lord Orford was re- 
moved from the admiralty, and his office was 
put in commission; the Duke of Somerset had 
alrendy thrown up his office of master of the 
horse, and entered into new measures with the 
Whigs, of whom, in a few days, not a vestige 
was to be seen anywhere in St. James's, except, 
indeed, in a few understrappers without name, 
character, or weight of any kind.' 


the public interests to serve their own—how subscrviency to 


France became our leading principle of policy—how the Dutch 
were forsaken and the Catalans betrayed—until at length this 
career of wickedness and weakness received its consummation in 
the shameful peace of Utrecht. It used to be observed, several 
centuries ago, that as the English always had the better of the 
French in battles, so the French always had the better of the 
English in treaties. But here it was asin against light; not 
the ignorance which is deluded, but the falsehood which deludes. 
We may, perhaps, admit that it might be expedient to depart 
from the strict letter of the grand alliance—to consent to some 
slight dismemberment of the Spanish monarchy—to purchase 
the resignation of Philip, or allow an equivalent for the Elector 
of Bavaria by the cession of Sicily or Sardinia, or perhaps of 
Naples. So many hands had grasped at the royal mantje of 
Spain, that it could scarcely be otherwise than rent in the 
struggle. But how can the friends of Bolingbroke and Oxford 
possibly explain or excuse that they should offer far better 
terms at Utrecht in'1712, than the French had been willing to 
accept at Gertruydenberg in 1709? Or if the dismissal of the 
Duke of Marlborough had so far raised the spirits of our enoe- 
mies and impaired the chances of the war, how is that dismissal 
iteelf to be defended ?’'—Lord Mahon's History of England, 


a.v. 1709—1712. ] 


. The inevitable consequences of all these sudden 
changes were, doubt and discouragement on the 
part of the allies, indecision on the part of Marl- 
borough, and an almost universal discontent in the 
English army serving abroad. Early in the year, 
before the Tories began to rise by clinging to the 
skirts of Sacheverell’s black gown, Louis XIV. 
again made overtures for peace.' From his de- 
clining influence at home, Louis had hoped that 
Marlborough would be indifferent to the success 
of the war abroad, and even disposed to make a 
peace while the army was yet left in his hands; 
but the French negotiators saw, to their surprise, 
that Marlborough was as anxious about the war 
as ever.” To avert another campaign they of- 
fered to acknowledge the Archduke Charles as 
King of Spain—to withhold all aid from Philip 
—to give up four cautionary towns—to restore 
Strasburg and Brisac—to destroy all their forti- 
fications on the Rhine from Basle to Philipsburg 
—to destroy the port and fortifications of Dun- 
kirk—and to give up to the Dutch, Maubeuge, 
Condé, Furnes, Menin, Ypres, Tournai, and Lille. 
The allies had insisted that Louis should compel 
Phiiip to surrender the throne of Spain within 
two months, and join his arms with theirs to 
that effect, if judged necessary ; and Louis and his 
diplomatists declared, that to enforce this condi- 
tion was to outrage the ties of blood and family 
affection. It was upon this point that the con- 
ferences at Gertruydenberg actually, or at least 
ostensibly, broke up. While they were going 
on, Philip, who had wonderfully increased his 
army in Spain, applied to his grandfather for 
the services of the Duke of Vendome ; and, before 
they broke off, Louis sent that duke into Spain 
to take the supreme command of the troops under 
Philip. It appears to us the height of absurdity 
to believe that there was ever any sincerity in the 
offer of withdrawing all French assistance from 
Philip, or in the declaration of Louis that he 
really intended that his grandson should evacuate 
that kingdom. But, again, Philip was by this 
time strong enough to defend himself if France 
would only keep closed the passes of the Pyrenees, 
and remain as a neutral but impenetrable body 
between him and the allies, The confederates 
knew this, and therefore it was they had asked 
for Louis's co-operation ; and, in denying that co- 
operation, the French court gave what was equi- 
valent to a positive refusal of the great sine qué 





1 Mémoires de Torey, 

* De Torcy, however, takes credit to himself for more sagacity. 
He ssys that he foresaw that Marlborough would be more eager 
than ever for the war, since now he could be nothing in England. 
“We learned about this time that his duchess had been com- 
Pletely disgraced. The Duke of. Marlborough himself sent this 
news to his nephew, the Duke of Berwick. ‘That dingrace was 


the first effect of internal agitations in England, ami the seoret 
intrigues of that court.”—Méncires. 
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non of the allies, which, right or wrong, was, 
that Philip should cease to be King of Spain, 
and that the Archduke Charles should be put in 
his place. 

In the meanwhile Marlborough and Eugene, 
at the head of 60,000 men, had invested Douai. 
Marshal Villars, after coming in sight, gave up 
his intention of attempting to raise the siege, 
and that important place capitulated in the 
month of June. The allies then moved upon the 
frontier town of Arras, but they found that place 
so well defended that they did not attempt a siege. 
Turning to easier prey, they captured Bethune, 
while Villars kept retreating, in order to avoid a 
battle and to bar their road into the interior of 
France. It was observed, both by friends and 
foes, that Marlborough was no longer the same 
man: his confidence of success and his cheerful- 
ness seemed to have abandoned him; and several 
sinister accidents, such as had not been known 
before in any of his campaigns, embarrassed his 
movements and augmented his too apparent vex- 
ation. A great supply of powder and other 
stores, under the convoy of 1200 foot and 450 
horse, was intercepted and destroyed. This was 
but the beginning to other misfortunes. At the 
same time his attention was constantly distracted 
by the thick-coming reports of changes at home. 
He gave up the notion, proposed by Godolphin, 
of attacking Boulogne and opening the road to 
Paris; and the campaign closed with the cap- 
ture of two fourth-rate towns on the French 
frontier. 

As if one of these wars could only be brilliant 
by the eclipse of the other, the campaign in Spain 
was this year active in the extreme. General 
Stanhope, the imperial General Count Starem- 
berg, and King Charles, remained on the defen- 
sive till some reinforcements arrived from Italy. 
Then they marched into Aragon, where King 
Philip was at the head of an army of Spaniards. 
On the 27th of July, Stanhope, leading the van, 
brought Philip to action near Almanara, and 
routed him in half an hour, Philip retired with 
his foot—his horse was almost annihilated— 
under the cannon of Lerida; but want of provi- 
sions presently forced him to continue his march 
to Saragossa. On the 19th of August, Stanhope 
and Staremberg overtook him near the town of 
Saragossa, and defeated him a second time. Sara- 
gossa surrendered to the victors; and Philip, flee- 
ing with a miserable wreck of an army, aban- 
doned the whole of Aragon. On the 2lst of 
September, Stanhope, still leading the van of the 
army, took quiet possession of Madrid, which 
seemed to be playing the part of a shuttlecock 
between the rival sovereigns. On the 28th King 
Charles made his triumphant entry, and paid his 
devotions, as became a Spanish king, to our Lady 
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of Atocha. A detachment was sent forward to 
tuke possession of Toledo, and keep clear the pas- 
sage of the Tagus, it being expected that a Por- 
tuguese army would again advance from that 
side to co-operate with the allies in the heart of 
Spain. But the Portuguese came not; and Philip, 
still supported by the loyalty and affection of the 
Castilians, was preparing to return in force. Nor 
were these the only misfortunes that attended 
the Austrian claimant: his communications were 
frequently cut off by fleeing bands of partizans— 
the peasantry carried on ‘‘a war to the knife,” 
nnd fell upon all stragglers that wore his uniform; 
aud, moreover, advice was received that the 
French were in motion on the side of Roussillon, 
as if they intended to invade Catalonia, the only 
part of the kingdom really attached to the Aus- 
trian cause. Provisions also began to grow scarce 
at Madrid. The whole of the army moved to 
Toledo: that place was soon as uncomfortable as 
the capital; and Charles, thinking he could be 
safe nowhere but in Catalonia, fled back thither 
with the best part of his cavalry. Stanhope and 
Staremberg, with half-starving troops, soon fol- 
lowed his footsteps, leaving King Philip to enter 
Madrid once more. On the 8th of December, 
Stanhope, when separated from Staremberg, who 
was moving in a parallel line, was surrounded at 
Brihuega by a Spanish army under the command 
of the Duke of Vendome; and, after making a 


gallant resistance, and burning nearly all his | 


gunpowder, he was compelled to surrender with 
his 6000 English on the morrow. On the 10th 
of December, Vendome fell upon Staremberg at 
Villa-Viciosa, where a battle was fought in which 
both sides claimed the victory. Jt appears that 
Vendome suffered very severely, and that the 
Spaniards were completely beaten on their left 
wing; yet Staremberg was glad to continue his 
retreat into Catalonia. 

But the war of parties at home was now excit- 
ing a far deeper interest than our foreign wars. 
Indeed, independent of other circumstances, the 
latter had long since lost the charm of novelty; 
people were tired of long gazettes, rejoicings, 
and illuminations, and wanted a change of excite- 
ment. The new parliament met on the 25th of 
November. Bromley, member for the university 
of Oxford, and chief urger of the bill against 
occasional conformity, was elected without oppo- 
sition In lieu of the late speaker, Onslow. The 
queen, in her opening speech, showed that she 
was in the hands of new advisers. She no longer 
condescended to use the word toleration; but, in 
mentioning her resolution to support and encou- 
rage the church, she spoke of indulgence to be 
allowed to “scrupulous consciences.” This term 
of indulgence was the more observed because it 
was the pet word of Dr. Sacheverell. As for the 
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doctor himeelf, he lad been gratified with a new 

living, and with as ample a license of speech— 

out of the pulpit—as even he could desire; 
When the Duke of Marlborough 

A.D. 1711. srived from Flanders, during the 
Christmas holidays, he met with the coldest re- 
ception possible. Lord Peterborough, who had 
fondly hoped to eclipse his fame, and who was 
held by the Tories to be a far greater general 
than Marlborough, meanly joined in an outcry 
against him in the House of Lords, where a vote 
of censure was carried against the late Whig 
ministers for the ill successes of the war in Spain. 
The eccentric lord was rewarded by an embassy 
to Vienna, and Lord Galway, his rival in Spain, 
and the man he most hated, was disgraced and 
censured by parliament. 

For some time the Tories had been complain- 
ing that far too many seats in the House of Con- 
mons fe]l to men of no hereditary rank, and of 
no landed property—that officers in the army, 
lawyers, merchants, and others living in towns 
and trading cities, were gradually assuming that 
superiority which naturally ought to belong to 
the lords of the soil, During this session a bill! 
was brought in for securing the freedom of par- 
hiameuts by further qualifying the members to 
sit in the House of Commons. Hitherto no such 
qualification lad been thought of ; but now it was 
enacted that no man should represent a county 
unless he had a real estate in land of £600 a-year, 
nor a borough unless he had a real estate in land 
worth £300 a-year. This qualification act, now 
so little regarded, was admitted by the Whigs 
with scarcely a show of opposition. 

Harley, by this time, felt his position a very 
uneasy one, and it is supposed that he must have 
fallen through the intrigues of his colleague St. 
John, but for a lucky attempt which was made 
upon his life, and which rendered him for a short 
time popular with the nation. Although it had 
been so often proved that such money was thrown 
nway, or worse, the different governments of 
England, whether Whig or Tory, continued to 
spend large sums on secret services, Germans, 
Italians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Poles, all found 
encouragement; and the majority of these adven- 
turers seem to have taken money from both sides, 
and to have betrayed the secrets (when they really. 
knew any—which was not often) of both parties. 
Among the foreigners that fattened on this secret- 
service money was a Frenchman, who called him- 
elf the Marquis de Guiscard, and who got £500 
a-year. It is said that he was indebted to St. 
John for this liberality, and that he had recom- 
mended himself to that accomplished and then 
dissipated scoundrel of genius by administering 
to and sharing in his pleasures. Harley, who 
had no taste for such revelries and excesses, 
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thought £500 a-year too large a sum, and reduced 
the amount. Thereupon the Frenchman hired 
himself to the cabinet. of Versailles, and began 
to supply the ministers of King Louis with secret 
intelligence. The correspondence was discovered, 
and he was arrested and brought before the Eng- 
lish council. There he desired to speak in pri- 
vate with Secretary St. John: but the secretary 
nssured him that this was a favour not to be 
granted to a man in his situation. Guiscard 
then advanced towards the table as if he would 
say something to Harley, and stabbed that minis- 
ter in the breast with a penknife. Fortunately 
for Harley, the penknife, striking against a bone, 
broke about half an inch fromthe handle. Guie- 
card struck again and again, and Harley fell to 
the ground with blood flowing from his breast. 
Then St. John, crying out, “The villain has 
murdered Mr. Harley,” drew his sword ; and the 
rest of the ministers followed his example. As 
in al] cases of this sudden and alarming kind, 
the scene is differently described even by tlie 
eye-witnesses and actors init. Burnet declares 
that it was Guiscard’s intention to assassinate 
St. John, who, however, was so placed as to be 
out of his reach, whereupon he struck at Harley, 
who was within his reach— “and wounded him 
as much as could be done with so small a tool.” 
The bishop adds, that the other members of the 
council drew their swords and stabbed Guiscard 
in several places; and then, the attendants being 
called in, dragged out the all but murdered as- 
sassin. Whether wounded by the single sword 
of St. John, or by the swords of all the company, 
he had wounds that were deep and dangerous, 
and when he was carried to Newgate, he was 
considered by those who saw him as a dying 
man, Some of the members of the council visited 
him in Newgate, in order to examine him. Bur- 
net says that his confession was kept secret; Lord 
Dartmouth, that he confessed nothing, as he could 
not expect a pardon. If Guiscard discovered any- 
thing, it was kept as under the seal of confes- 
sion, and the unhappy man, whose intellect in all 
probability was deranged, died of his wounds in 
Newgate. “This accident,” says Burnet, “was of 
great use to Harley; for the party formed against 
him was ashamed to push a man who was thus 
nasassinated by one who was studying to recom- 
mend himself to the court of France, and who 
was believed to have formed a design against the 
queen’s person. Her health was at this time 
much shaken. She had three fits of an ague, 
the last was a severe one: but the progress of 
the disease was stopped by the bark.” Both 
Houses of Parliament hastened to address her 
majesty touching the late horrible and villainous 
attempt made upon the person of Mr. Harley by 
a ei Papist; and they desired that she would 
ox. ITT, . | 
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cause all Papists to be removed from the cities of 
London and Westminster. And accordingly a 
proclamation went forth, and the English Catho- 
lics, who had no more to do with GQuiscard than 
the Mufti had to do with the Church of Rome, 
were harassed and annoyed after the old fashion. 
If Harley had died they would have made a sort 
of saint and martyr of him; as it was, he was 
revered as one that had run extreme danger for 
the Protestant cause, snd there was no longer 
any doubting of the patriotism, and orthodoxy, 
and anti-Jacobitism of one who had bad a French 
knifé in him.’ When he first appeared in the 
House of Commons, the speaker made a very 
pompous and very absurd discourse on the past 
dangers of the great minister, who, a few weeks 
after, was made lord-treasurer, and elevated to 
the House of Lords with the high-sounding titles 
of Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer. The death 
of Lord Rochester was considered as another 
signal piece of good fortune for Harley. But at 





Ropert Harvey, Earl of Oxford.—After Sir G. Kneller. 


this moment his colleague St. John was under- 
mining his authority, and laying, among other 
plots, plans to monopolize the favour of Mrs. 
Masham, who continued to monopolize that of 
the queen. On the 12th of June, Anne prorogued 
this Tory parliament, which had voted with ex- 
emplary readiness upwards of £6,500,000, though 
they had assured the people that their very first 


1 Yot only a few months before Guiscard’s attempt—that is, 
about the end of 1710—Harley had sent the Abbé Gaultier (of 
whom more will be heard in the sequel) to the Duke of Berwick, 
with authority to treat about the restoration of that duke's 
half-brother, the pretender. By this plan. Anne was to oon- 
tinue to hold the crown till her death, and then the pretender, 
upon assurances and securities touching the national religion’ 
and liberties, was to be brought in upon the shoulders of the 
people.—Menoirs.of Berwick ; a Lockhart Papers. 
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step would be to curtail the supplies, as passed | London and Paris—some employed and received 
by the improvident Whigs. by Lord Oxford, some by St. John, who, though 
In the meanwhile Marlborough had gone to the | equally determined on a peace, as the only means 
wars—and this was for the last time. Earnestly | of keeping down Marlborough and Godolphin, 
summoned by Prince Eugene and most of the | were by no means agreed as to the manner of 
leaders of the allies, he went into Flanders and | obtaining it. It appears proved beyond the reach 
took the command; but he presently found that | of a doubt, that St. John wrote repeatedly to the 
his authority was diminished and his force | pretender at this moment, while Oxford, less 
weakened—that many of his best regiments were | enthusiastic, or far more cautious, contented him- 
drawn off for the now altogether hopeless war in | self with sending word-of-mouth messages, un- 
Spain, or to be sacrificed in a paltry expedition | meaning compliments, and vague hopes. 
to Quehec, under Mrs. Masham’s brother, Jack | There was in England a certain Abbé Gaultier, 
Hill. On the other hand, the French had re- | an adept in gallantry and in intrigues, political 
gained new spirits by the proceedings of the Tory | as well as amorous, even above thedegree common 
cabinet at home, and by the assurances of their | to a certain class,of French priests before the 
emissaries, that it was the main object of Lord | revolution, who were little more than priests by 
Oxford to hurry on a peace—to secure a peace at | name, or little better than profligates, panders, 
any price, or at least without any nice attention | and chevaliere dindustrie, Oxford preferred him 
to the treaties of the grand alliance, or to the | to others on account of his equivocal character, 
great principle of dethroning King Philip. But} which would make it easy to deny and disavow 
Marlborough’s masterly conduct disappointed | his proceedings if they should fail of success and 
alike the hopes of the French abroad, and of the | come to be discovered by the Whigs. The abbé, 
Tories at home. Oxford and St. John, Dart-! without papers, but fully instructed, repaired 
mouth and the rest, had been confident that in : secretly to Paris, and easily obtained an audience 
going to Flanders this year, he was going to cer- | of De Torcy. De Torcy was charmed at the faci- 
tain defeat and humiliation; and Marshal Villars, | lity of negotiating without committing himself. 
who had established lines which were deemed ‘ “ This peace,” says he, “was as absolutely neces- 
impregnable, and called Marlborough’s xe plus | sary to us as it was unexpected by us.” The 
ultra, all the way from Bouchain to Canché, and | English ministers asked from the king uo sort of 
who had directed movements to be made on the | engagement—no, not so much as the shadow of 
Upper Rhine, which compelled Prince Eugene | an engagement; Gaultier had orders to be satis- 
to quit his friend to watch the French in that | fied with a simple letter of compliment, by which 
quarter, anticipated nothing less than full security | it would be understood that the general proposi- 
for the whole summer, if Marlborough remained | tion had been favourably received in France.” 
inactive, or a victory if he attempted to force | By order of Louis, De Torcy wrote the uote to 
those wonderful lines. Yet the result was alto- Lord Jersey, and gave it to Gaultier, with vivd 
gether different; Marlborough, with admirable . voce instructions to assure the ministers of her 
generalship, distracted the attention of Villars, ' Britannic majesty, that his master, justly irri- 
forced his impregnable lines at Arleux without tated at the conduct of the states general, would 
losing a single soldicr, and then calmly proceeded | never again treat for a peace through them, but 
to invest Bouchain under the eyes of Villars, who ' solely with” England. The abbé travelled back 
either could do nothing, or relied too much upon : to London, and shortly after was back again at 
the prodigious strength of that frontier town. ' Paris to inquire aa to the advantages which Louis 
In twenty days Bouchain was in the possession ' was disposed to offer to England as the price of 
of Marlborough, and Villars was covered with her abandoning her allies, und recognizing his 
shame. These brilliant successes, however, only | grandson as King of Spain. Encouraged by the 
forwarded the secret negotiations between the | defeat of the Archduke Charles, the surrender 
Tories and the agents of King Louis. The Tories | of General Stanhope, and the whole course of 
had pledged themselves to the queen to draw the | events in Spain, and not as yet alarmed by Marl- 
country out of war, and to disentangle her from , borough’s forcing Villars’ boasted lines and cap- 
those alliances which William IIT. had made, | turing Bouchain, Louis was not disposed to offer 
and which Marlborough and the preceding Whig | very much; and all that he did offer was, that 
ministry had maintained and strengthened. The | we should keep Gibraltar, and have a free 
people, too, had had a surfeit of military glory, | trade with Spain and the Indies. The secret of 
and were now thirsting for a peace, which, how- | these negotiations was not long kept—probably 
ever, they hardly desired with more eagerness , Gaultier himself sold it to the Dutch. When 
than they had at the beginning desired the war. | neither party could hope to deceive the other 
Ever since the beginning of the year, secret | any longer, Lord Oxford and St. John explained 
messengers had been golng and coming between ! themselves to the states-general; and then it 
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was represented that both England and Holland 
would be happy to contribute to the conclusion 
of a general, a definitive, and a lasting treaty of 

| At this point the business became heavy, 
and Oxford slower even than usual. If Mar!- 
borough had been well beaten by Villars, the 
lord-treasurer might have taken heart; but as 
the lord-general had gained, without loss of blood 
or loss of any material kind, advantages equiva- 
lent to a great victory, it seemed dangerous to 
run on too rapidly to make a treaty which could 
only have been justified by the annihilation of 
our army abroad and the defeat of our fleets. 
The people of England wished for peace, but 
were anxious that that peace should be an hon- 
ourable one; if they should be irritated by any 
sudden and disgraceful treaty, their blessings 
upon the present pacific ministry were pretty 
sure to be converted into curses. Lord Raby, 


our ambassador at the Hague, represented that 
it was advisable and necessary to be open with 
the states-general, lest they should have reason to 


accuse us of taking our measures without them ; 
and his lordship further said that all the letters 
from France agreed, that ull the hope the French 
king had was to sow jealousies among the allies. 
But Mr. Secretary St. John soon prepared his 
excellency to entertain other sentiments, by open- 
ing to him a pleasant vista of advancement in 
the peerage and future employment.? And in 
such ways as this did the court overcome the 
scruples of the few Tories that had any, about 
rushing on to a disgraceful peace as the ter’mina- 
tion of a long and glorious war. Harley, Jersey, 
and Shrewsbury pressed the queen not only to 
send the Abbé Gaultier back to France, but to 
send him in company with oue of her own sub- 
jects—“a man of wit and fidelity, in whom she 
might put confidence.” As the proper person 
they proposed Matthew Prior, the poet, who was 
already well known in France, where he had 
passed some years as secretary of embassy to the 
Earls of Portland and Jersey. “ Prior,” says De 
Torcy, ‘was renowned in England for his wit 
and poetry; but his best quality at the present 
conjuncture, was a sincere desire for the peace 
and his attachment to the Lord-treasurer Oxford.” 
Accordingly, in the month of July, Matthew Prior 
was despatched for France with the abbé. In 
his memoirs the French minister says that Prior 
had good intentions, but very limited powers; 
that he could only listen to the anawers made 
to the propositions he brought. There was now 
one argument of which the French diplomatist 
could hardly make too much; by the death of 
his brother, the Emperor Joseph, which happened 
at Vienna in the month of April of the present 
year, the claimant, Charles, had been called to the 


1 Mémoires de Torcy. ® Prior's Negotiations. 
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empire and to the hereditary states of the house 
of Austria. If to these dominions this prince 
were allowed to join Spain, Naples, and Sicily, 
the Milanese, and the two Indies, his power must 
be excessive and dangerous to Europe. Were the 
allies anxious to see again the colossal might of 
the Emperor Charles V.? In beginning this war 
they had declared that their motive was fear of 
seeing the crowns of France and Spain, the In- 
dies, &c., united on one head; but would that 
union be less dangerous which they now seemed 
aiming at? Charles had put forth no declara- 
tion that the Spanish inheritance should be held 
separate, by a prince of his house, from the 
Austrian inheritance and the empire; but Louis 
had bound himself, and was ready to repeat the 
pledge, that, though a Bourbon prince should 
reign in Spain, that crown should never be 
worn by the same person that wore the crown of 
France. 

As Matthew Prior was so limited by his in- 
structions, the French cabinet sent him back to 
London, accompanied by M. Ménager, a very 
expert diplomatist, and by the poet's old friend, 
the Abbé Gaultier. All these measures were 
concerted with great secrecy; and in some re- 
spects there was a double mystery, for neither 
Prior nor even Gaultier was made acquainted 
with the instructions with which the French 
cabinet furnished Ménager. These instructions 
were full and significant. Ménager was to de- 
mand an equivalent for the ruin of Dunkirk ; he 
was to demand the restitution of some of the 
places which Louis had lost in Flanders, and par- 
ticularly of Lille and Tournai. He was to offer 
some other places in exchange for these; but 
above all things, he was to be circumspect, and 
only to bid by degrees like a cautious man at an 
auction, The English poet, the French abbé, 
and the homme de bureau got safely and secretly 
into England; but at Canterbury they were dis- 
covered, and, having no regular passports, were 
seized by the master of the packet-boats, Mr. 
Mackie—the author of the well-known menoirs. 
If the Whigs had been in power, there were acts 
of parliament which would have justified stretch- 
ing the poet’s neck at Tyburn; but, under the. 


Tories, who had employed him, he was safe; and, 


after a short detention, he was liberated by Lord- 
treasurer Oxford or by Secretary Bolingbroke.* 
One fine evening in August Prior was admitted 
into the queen’s apartment; and on the same 
evening he waited on Ménager with her majesty’s 
compliments, and her regrets that he had been 
obliged to come in so secreta manner. The poet 
also delivered courteous messages from Oxford, 
Jersey, Shrewsbury, and St. John, who had been 


+ The account given of this odd transaction in the AMemoire of 


the Secret Services of John Mackie, Eeq., is very amusing. 
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appointed to open the conferences with the French 
agent, Anne, however, demanded in writing, a 
categorical answer to all the propositions which 
she had sent to Paris by Prior. Ménager was 
greatly embarrassed at this demand; but he drew 
up a paper full of double meanings and equivo- 
cations, and with this the English ministers were 
so far satisfied as to proceed to the first confer- 
ence, which was held privately in the house of 
Lord Jersey on the 26th of August, when Marl- 
borough was bombarding Bouchain. But, not- 
withstanding every precaution, the conferences 
were discovered, and a large part of the nation 
became convinced that the Tory ministry were 
resolved to conclude a peace upon any terms. 
By the beginning of November preliminary arti- 
cles were signed between England and France, 
and communicated to the ambassadors of the 
emperor and Holland. The emperor’s minister 
instantly made the articles public through a 
London newspaper, and was forbidden the court. 
The Dutch minister was equally dissatisfied with 
them ; but, after some altercation and correspon- 
dence, they found themselves forced to consent 
to a congress, which was to treat for a general 


peace, and to meet on the Ist of January at | 


Utrecht. 


In the meanwhile Marlborough, erownea with | 


fresh, but worse than useless laurels, had returned 
to England to be insulted by the mob, to be 
baited by the ministers, and to witness the throw- 
ing in the dirt of most of the fruits of the most 
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atill, when the storm abated, and the fog dis- 
persed, a brave man might have seen his way 
clearly, for the English force was still considera- 


‘ble, and the French ill prepared to meet it. But 


Hill, who was not a brave man, and who had as 
little military skill as the Abigail that had pro- 
cured him his appointment, hesitated and quailed, 
and then called a council of war, in which it was 
agreed to return home as fast as possible. Hill 
reached Portsmouth in the month of October; 
but the fatality which attended the expedition 
was not yet over—she had scarcely reached port, 
when the admiral’s ship, a fine seventy - four, 
blew up with every soul on board. During the 
recess of parliament the Tory ministry had been 
engaged in strengthening their interest by the 
distribution of titles and promotions. 

The session did not begin this year till the-7th 
of December. The queen delivered the opening 
speech in person. As long as the Duchess of 
Marlborough had enjoyed her good graces, Anne 
had, to all appearance, delighted in the war; and 
she had certainly, year after year, witnessed its 
continuance, and heard of the bloody battles and . 
losses in the deadly breach without any visible 
emotion. Her weak and timid mind had even 
rejoiced in the fictions of the poets that made her 
a Bellona; but now the Tories were anxious to 
make her figure as a most tender-hearted sove- 
reign, and as the proper type of the goddess of 
peace. They had represented that her majesty’s 
heart was set upon putting a stop to that vast 


brilliant war in which England had been engaged | effusion of blood ; that she had beheld with ten- 


in modern times. If he could derive satisfaction 
from the miserable failure of the new pet general 
of the Tories—Jack Hill, the brother of Mrs. 
Masham—there was certainly occasion for in- 
dulging in that feeling. While they were making 
their pacific overtures to France, in which they 
bargained fur retaining every place in America 
which might be in their possession at the time 
of signing the definitive treaty of peace, Oxford 
or St. John despatched that precious briga- 
dier-general to Quebec, to make the conquest of 
Canada, with 5000 land troops, and a fleet under 
the command of Sir Hovenden Walker. Hill, 
after various unnecessary delays and absurd 
manceuvres, entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
the end of the month of August. He began to 
ascend the mighty river that pours itself into 
the gulf, but before he could reach Quebec he 
was overtaken by fog and tempest, and driven 
among sands and rocks, Some of the transports 
foundered in the river; others were stranded on 
its banks with their crews, troops, and stores. 
The poor soldiers and sailors thus cast away were 
tomahawked and scalped by the wild Indians, 
or were subjected to scarcely less horrible treat- 
ment at the hands of the French colonists. Yet 





derness and grief the sufferings of her people, 
forced into the field, not to defend their native 
country—not to uphold the church and state, but 
to gratify the covetousness and ambition of her 
allies abroad, and of her date ministers at home 
—to the eternal reproach of Christianity.” Al- 
though these preludes had prepared parliament 
for what they might expect, they were somewhat 
startled by the bold and reproachful paragraph 
with which Anne began her speech, “I am 
glad,” said she, “that I can now tell you, that, 
notwithstanding the arts of those who delight in 
war, both place and time are appointed for open- 
ing the treaty of a general peace.” Marlborough 
was in the house when he was thus ungraciously 
reflected upon. On proposing an address of 
thanks, ministers found themselves abandoned 
by Nottingham, who was jealous of Harley, and 
who had been in treaty with some of the Whigs. 
Nottingham rose and made a long and striking 
speech against the address, against the policy 
now pursued, against such a peace as was now 
proposed, against the occupancy of the throne of 
Spain by a Bourbon, and against everything that 
had been done or was doing by the ministry, 


This gave rise to a violent debate, in the course 
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of which Marlborough spoke with unusual heat 
and at a great length. “TI can declare,” said he, 
‘‘with a safe conscience, in the presence of her 
majesty, who knows me, and now hears me, of 
this illustrious assembly, and of Almighty God, 
who is infinitely above all the powers upon earth, 
and before whom, according to the ordinary course 
of nature, I must soon appear to give an account 
of my actions, that I ever was desirous of a safe, 
honourable, and lasting peace; and far from any 
design of prolonging the war for my own private 
advantage, as my enemies have most falsely in- 
sinuated.” A 

For some time matters remained in this state : 
the Tories carried what they chose in the com- 
mons, the Whigs in the lords. Several political 
mistakes were committed by the latter party. 
Nottingham soon proved himself an unsafe ally: 
he persuaded the Whigs that, if they would only 
allow the passing of a certain bill through the 
lords, he could bring over to them, from Oxford 
and St. John, many of the Tories and high 
churchmen ; and the Whig lords, in their anxiety 
for place, foolishly and basely consented. The 
bill in question was none other than the old oc- 
sional conformity bill, which had been rejected 
three several times by the upper house; but 
which now, somewhat, yet not much shorn of its 
intolerance and fierceness, was carried through 
both houses with little or no opposition. The 
Whigs of course hereby lost the sympathy and 
support of the Dissenters, without gaining that 
xecession of strength which Nottingham had pro- 
mised them from his high churchmen. 

The complaints and protestation of the Duke 
of Marlborough, who had hitherto borne his ill 
treatment with astonishing meekness, inflamed 
the queen, and his steadily adhering to their op- 
ponents in parliament, determined Oxford and 
St. John to complete his disgrace. Ministers 
matured their plans; and, on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, Marlborough was charged in the House of 
Commons with having appropriated more than 
half a million of the public money, by taking and 
keeping 23 per cent. out of the pay of the foreign 
troops maintained by England, and £63,000 from 
Sir Solomon de Medina and Antonio Alvarez 
Machado, the contractors for bread to the army. 

It was also made to appear that his secretary, 
Cardonel, with his permission, had exacted from 


the contractors 500 gold ducats every time a new | 


contract was signed. Marlborough pleaded es- 
tablished usage, and showed many precedents to 
justify these practices, He also maintained that 
his percentages and “ perquisites” fell far short 
of the amount now stated, and were fully legalized 
by the queen’s warrants. The truth appears to 
be, that the whole administration of the army 
was very defective; that enormous perquisites, 
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as they were called, were and long had been Jeft 
to the commander-in-chief; that Marlborough, 
in his appetite for money, had made the most 
of these sources of revenue, without, however, 
exceeding law, or rather usage and precedents; 
that it was not always easy to separate the ex- 
penditure of the army from diplomatic and poli- 
cal outlays; that the queen’s warrant expressly 
authorized Marlborough to reserve 2$ per cent. 
out of all money payable to the foreign troops, 
“to defray such extraordinary contingent ex- 
penses as could not otherwise be provided for ;” 
and that she approved and confirmed all such 
agreements as he might have cause to make here- 
after respecting the said 24 per cent. 

AD. 171g, Anne, however, after the Christ- 

- " mas recess, declared in council, that, 
as an information was laid against the Duke of 
Marlborough by the commissioners of public 
accounts, she thought fit to dismiss him from all 
his employments, that the matter might have an 
impartial examination. And then the queen her- 
self, a stranger to all magnanimity, wrote him a 
letter announcing his disgrace, and attributing it 
to tll-treatment which she had received personally. 
Marlborough, whom Bishop Burnet compares to 
“ Belisarius in Justinian’s time,” told rer majesty 
that this was an ill reward for his long services, 
and that the inveteracy of his enemies had been 
more powerful with her than any other consi- 
deration. 

But this was not the only work done during 
the Christmas holidays. Irritated and alarmed 
by the majority against them in the House of 
Lords, Anne and her ministers had endeavoured 
to “ reconcile ’—that is, to bribe and win over— 
some of the peers; and, finding their most strenu- 
ous endeavours unsuccessful, they had then re- 
solved to turn the scale against the Whigs by 
making a new batch of peers. On the Ist of 
January the queen signed twelve new patents ; 
aud on the very next day twelve new lords, in a 
troop, took their seats in the upper house.' These 
matters were not reyarded so slightly as they 
have since been. “At the sight of this new proof 
of the ruined rights of the peers,” says Cunning- 
ham, “the Tory party was observed, by their 
mutual congratulations,to be highly elated; while 
all sober men of the Whig party looked down 


upon the ground, as if they had been invited to 


1 Several of these new peers were very inconsiderable persons 
in all respects. Among them was Samuel Masham, of Oates, 
made Baron Masham. This Samuel Masham had no other merit 
than that of being husband to the favourite, Abigail Hill, Mrs. 
Masham, and now my lady. It appears that Anne had some 
scruples about this last promotion. Lord Dartmouth says, 
‘*The queen told me she never had any design to make a great 
lady of her, and should lose a useful servant about her person ; 
for it would givo offence to have a peeress lie upon the floor, anc 
do several other inferior offices; but at last consented, upon 
condition she remained a dresser, and did as she used to do.” 
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the funeral of the peerage, and could not tell 
what to say.” The sarcastic and witty Wharton 
compared the twelve new lords to a jury, and 
asked one of them whether they did not intend 
to vote by their foreman. In the meantime the 
powerful Tory majority in the commons pressed 
on their measures. They voted that the 24 per 
cent. deducted by the Duke of Marlborough was 
public money, which he ought to account for, 
and that proceedings should be instituted by the 
law officers of the crown ; and they expelled Car- 
donel, the duke’s secretary, from his seat in their 
house. They also attacked Robert Walpole, who 
had excited the animosity of the party by reject- 
ing overtures made to engage his great abilities on 
their side. Walpole, it will be remembered, had 
been secretary-at-war ; and it was resolved, upon 
the report of the commissioners of public ac- 
counts, that he, Robert Walpole, Esq., a member 
of the house, in receiving the sum of 500 guineas, 
and in taking a note for £500 more, on account 
of two contracts for forage for her majesty’s 
troops quartered in North Britain, was guilty df 
a high breach of trust and notorious corruption ; 
secondly, that for the said offence he should be 
committed prisoner to the Tower; and, thirdly, 
that he should be expelled the house.’ Walpole 
justified his trifling “perquisites,” as Marlborough 
had done his great ones, by quoting usage and 
the precedents of former secretaries-at-war ; but 
this did not prevent all the Tories, and a few of 
the Whigs, from saying that expulsion and im- 
prisonment were too slight a punishment—that 
he deserved to be hanged. 

The House of Lords re-assembled on the 14th; 
and on the 17th of January the queen sent a 
message to both houses. After stating that she 
had not “recovered strength enough, since the 
return of her gout, to be present in person,” 


Anne told them that her plenipotentiaries were - 


now arrived at Utrecht, and had begun to con- 
cert the most proper ways of procuring a just 
satisfaction to all in alliance with her, according 
to their several treaties, and particularly with 
relation to Spain and the West Indies. By means 
of the new batch the address of the lords upon 
this message was harmonious, and the highest 
satisfaction was expressed at her majesty’s de- 
claration that there had not been the least colour 
given for “those false and scandalous reports 
about a separate peace.” 

In the month of January, a few days after the 





' Mr. Robert Man, Walpole’s-agent, refusing to deliver a copy 
of the promimory note fur £500, the house ordered that he should 
be taken into custody of the serjeant-at-arms for having con- 
temptuously refused to be further examined before the commis- 
sioners of accounts. The borough of Lymn, for which Walpole 
sat, presently re-elected him, and thereupon it was resolved by 
the house that ho was incapable of serving in that parliament, 
and that the said election was void, 
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disgrace of Marlborough, the compunion of his 
glory, Prince Eugene, came over to England, 
charged by the emperor with the most difficult 
of commissions, Eugene was to endeavour to re- 
place Marlborough in his sovereign’s good graces; 
to represent the fatal consequences which would 
attend the defection of England from the grand 
alliance; to urge on her majesty that she was 
bound, not merely by honour, but also by in- 
terest, to continue the war till France should 
submit to all the conditions laid down in 1706; 
and to propose a new plan for the future conduct 
of the war, in which the emperor engaged to take 
upon himself a larger proportion of the burden 
than had been required from his brother and 
predecessor, Joseph. The English people received 
their distinguished guest with enthusiastic accla- 
mations. ‘“ That prince's character,’ says Burnet, 
“was so justly high, that all people for some 
weeks pressed about the places where he was to 
be seen to look on him.” For a time both parties 
treated him with marked respect, and in a man- 
ner laid siege to him—the Tories to win him, the 
Whigs to retain him; but he destroyed the hopes 
of the former, and incensed the queen by passing 
the greater part of his time with the disgraced 
Marlborough ; a circumstance which, however 
honourable to himself, was fatal to the objects of 
his mission. The Lord-treasurer Oxford, who, 
as Mr. Harley, had extolled the duke above all 
warriors, ancient and modern, one day attempted 
to make court to the prince, whom he was en- 
tertaining, by styling him the first general in 
Europe; but Eugene replied—-“ If I am, it is to 
your lordship that I am indebted for it ”—allud- 
ing to the recent dismission of Marlborough, who 
was no longer a general. When the brave, ac- 
complished, and modest prince took his leave (in 
the month of March), the queen gave him a fine 
sword, with some assurances that she would be 
steady to the interests of the grand alliance; but 
these insignificant things could not conceal from 
one of the most acute men of that or any other 
time, that he had completely failed in his mis- 
sion. Secretary St. John had declared before 
his coming that the allies were leaning ‘on the 
broken reed of a routed faction,’ and that they 
could and should obtain nothing through Marl- 
borough and the Whigs. During the prince’s 
stay—on the 14th of February—the commons 
resolved that, in the treaty between her majesty 
and the states-general, for securing the Hano- 
verian succession to the crown of Great Britain, 
and for settling a barrier for the states-general 
against France, there were several articles de- 
structive to the trade and interests of Great Bri- 
tain, and highly dishonourable to her majesty; 
and, secondly, that it appeared the Lord Viscount 
Townshend, who negotiated and signed, and all 
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tho#e who advised the ratifying the said treaty, 
were énemies to the queen dnd kingdom. This 
was & proceeding the boldness of which must 
have been suggested by St. John—for the timid 
and vacillating Oxford was scarcely capable of it. 
Although rather too much was given or promised 
to the Dutch, the double object of the treaty was 
consecrated in the eyes of a very large portion of 
the nation: nothing seemed more fitting or de- 
sirable than to strengthen by diplomacy and 
treaty the cause of the Protestant succession, 
which was sure to be opposed by all the force 
and all the arts of France; and Holland, in con- | 
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it ought to bear a greater share of the burden 
of the war: that Holland had been exhausted by 
former wars with the French—wars that tended 
to the general security of Europe against the in- 
ordinate ambition of Louis XIV.—while Eng- 
land, no disinterested party in the struggle, as 
the conquest of Holland would be a great step 
gained to the conquest or invasion of her own 
land, had remained at peace; that England was 
now, and always had been as much interested 
in the struggle as Holland, seeing that the French 
had set up @ competitor for the British throne, 
and had threatened the aunihilation of her trade 


tracting this obligation, had asked that England | in both Indies, in the Mediterranean, and in the 
should guarantee her safety and integrity by pro- | Levant; that the states had, in fact, maintained 
curing a chain of barrier fortresses along her | upwards of 100,000 men in the Netherlands, while 


frontiers to secure her from France—that is, the | 
Dutch had only bargained for what the best and 
wisest of English statesmen had considered essen- 
tial to the balance of power and to the safety of 
our own coasts and commerce.’ Yet, although 
the treaty had been solemnly ratified by her, 
Anne, from a variety of motives, among which 
we may suspect an intention of weakening the 
claims and the means of the hated house of 
Hanover, was grateful to the Tory commons for 


ce 


branding the barrier treaty, and for reprobating | 
so roundly the conduct of her displaced minis- 
ters. The states-general took the alarm, and re- | 
monstrated in forcible but courteous language. | 
The commons, set on by Oxford and St. John, 
drew up “a representation of the state of the 
war.” In this very long paper they represented 
that the Dutch and all the allies had pursued 
selfish measures, and had failed to contribute their 
proper quotas to the war, the great weight of 
which had fallen upon England, &c. Anne forth- 
with instructed her ambassador at the Hague to 
intimate these complaints to the states-general, | 
and to tell them that unless they immediately in- | 
creased their army in Flanders her majesty would 
decrease hers. - The states, on their side, instructed 
their envoy - extraordinary to represent to the 
court of Great Britain that they could not admit 
the suppositions on which her majesty’s declara- 
tions were grounded. The envoy also presented 
a memorial from the states, in which they insisted | 
that by the letter of the grand alliance all the con- 
federates were bound to employ all their strength 
by sea and land against the common enemy; that 
us England was more powerful than Holland, so 
treaty that goes by the same name and was signed in 1715, Anne, 
on the Protestant succession in England being guaranteed by 
the states-general, engaged to exercise her arms and policy in 
such # manner as to obtain for the Dutch the right of garrison- 
ing certain fortified places in the Spanish Netherlands, which, 
moreover, should serve as the barrier to the United Provinces 


against France. The states-general charged themseires with 
the support of the said garrisons, and with the proper main- ' 


! By this “ Barrier Treaty,” which is less known than the famous 


the English troops had fallen below 70,000. Anne 
replied to the memorial of the states-general by 
a counter- memorial, which was written by 8t. 
John with his usual point and clear style. It 
was shoft and insolent, and ended with an epi- 
grammatic sentence, stating that, according to 
the Dutch, England could never give enough, nor 
the United Provinces too little. This English 
memorial was dated on the 8th of May (1712). 
More than three months before this, or on the 
29th of January, the congress at Utrecht had 
been opened with a devout exhortation from the 
Bishop of Bristol, lord privy-seal, whom the 
Tories had thought proper to employ as their 
principal diplomatist. Ina project of peace de- 
livered on the 11th of February, Louis agreed to 
recognize the title of the Queen of Great Britain, 
and the succession of the crown in the house of 
Hanover; to demolish Dunkirk, upon condition 
of receiving an equivalent; to cede the island of 
St. Christopher, Hudson’s Bay, and all New- 
foundland, except the town of Placentia, to Eng- 
land ; nnd to strengthen the present Dutch barrier 
with the fortified towns of Furnes, Ypres, Menin, 
and Fort Kenog. But at the same time Louis 
demanded for himself, as a proper barrier for 
France, that Aire, St. Venant, Bethune, and 
Douai, with their dependencies, should be deli- 
vered up; that his frontier on the side of the 
empire and of Italy should be the same as it was 
before the war; and he further required that the 
Spanish Low Countries should be given to the 
Elector of Bavaria, and that Lille and Tournai 
should be considered as the proper equivalent for 
Dunkirk. As for the Spanish succession, Louis 





tonance of the fortifications; but England engaged to furnish 
10,000 men and twenty ships of war, in case the barrier fixed 
by this treaty should be attacked, and, in couse of this aid proving 
insuflicient, she further engaged to declare war against the ag- 
greesor. As carly as 1701, when the grand alliance was formed 
under the auspices of King William, the Dutch had proposed 
these conditions, and had explained how essential such a barrier 
was to their existence; but the treaty was not concluded by 
Lord Townshend until 1709. 
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only engaged that his grandson Philip should re- 
linquish all pretensions to Naples, Sardinia, and 
Milan, in favour of the emperor.’ 

In the meantime Marshal Villars, drawn up 
behind his formidable lines, which he had 
strengthened since Marlborough broke through 
them the preceding campaign, covered Arras aud 
Cambrai, disciplined his numerous recruits, and 
gathered reinforcements and materials of war 
from nearly every part of France. The truce 
which usually precedes or accompanies nego- 
tiations for peace was not bargained for ou the 
present occasion ; and the French had never been 
more active in their warlike preparations than 
they were now, while the congress was sitting 
at Utrecht. The English army were discon- 
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tented and discouraged by the removal] of the 
general who had led them so often to conquest 
and triumph, and never to defeat; and the Duke 
of Ormond, to whom Anne and the Tories had 
given Marlborough’s. military appoiutments, was 
distinguished more as a decided Jacobite than as 
x good soldier. Moreover, the Dutch having no 
confidence either in the sincerity of the queen or 
in the ability of her new general, refused to in- 
trust their troops to Ormond, and appointed 
Prince Eugene to command them. There were 
thus two commanders-in-chief, and Eugene de- 
spised Ormond as much as he had revered Marl- 
borongh in the field. The states-general, how- 
ever, not knowing but that they might he at- 
tacked by Villars, hastened to act on the offen- 
sive, and King William’s old friend, the Dutch 
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Earl of Albemarle, opened the campaign in the. 
month of April, by burning and destroying some 
French magazines near Arras. In the month of 
‘May Priuce Eugene and the Duke of Ormond as- 
sembled the allied army near Douai, and upon a 
review it was found to amount to upwarda of 
120,000 fighting men. Eugene proposed that 
with this imposing force they should attack Vil- 
lars in his lines, or invest Quesnoy, if the lines 
were found too strong. Ormond gave his consent. 
On his arrival at the Hague, that nobleman had 
declared to the states-geueral that his mistress 
intended a cordial co-operation with her allies, 
and especially with the Dutch ;? and from his, 
own letters it should appear that he was duped, 
and that he really believed he was to fight. But 
in a few days, when he was preparing to move 
with Eugene, Ormond received secret and posi- 
tive orders from Secretary St. John to avoid 
engaging in any siege or hazarding any battle. 
The secretary further told him, that he must dis- 
guise and conceal the receipt of this order, which 
had been communicated to the court of France ; 
and that if Marshal Villars should take any pri- 
vate notice of it, Ormond was to answer him ac- 
cordingly. And shortly after, Ormond received 
a very polite note from Villars, feliciting him- 
self on their being no longer enemies. Ormond, 
though a Jacobite, a bad patriot, and a man of 
intrigue, was not without sentiments of honour, 
and he felt deeply the embarrassment of his situa- 
tion. He represented to St. John the extreme 
difficulty of disguising the true reason of his con- 
duct, having nothing to offer as an excuse for not 
marching upon the French with Prince Eugene: 
and, a little later, when he was harassed by the 
allies, who insisted upon knowing why he was 
ruining the hopes of the campaign by refusing to 
move, he again addressed the insidious secretary, 
stating “the extreme uneasiness of his situation” 
—that many of the allies “scrupled not openly to 
aay they were betrayed.” On the 7th of June the 
Whigs took up the subject in the House of Lords, 
having been incited by letters from Prince Eu- 
gene; and Lord Halifax moved an address to the 
throne, requesting a copy of the secret orders 
transmitted to Ormond, and beseeching that that 
commander might be ordered to act in concert 
with the allies. The lord-treasurer declared-that 
the orders asked. for were not proper to be di- 
vulged; but he assured the house he could be 
positive in saying the duke would not decline 


joining the allies in a siege. The Duke of Marl- 


? But shortly befure Ormond went to the Low Countries, Mr. 
Thomas Harley, a near relation of the lord-treasurer, arrived 
at Utrecht, accompanied by the Abbé Gaultier; and these two 
secret agents told the English plenipotentiaries that the English 
government was determined to be at peace, and not to take 
part in the campaign. They also communicated the scheme of 


1 Mémoires de Torcy; Prior's Negotiations; Du Clos; Voltaire. | a treaty, which was kept carefully concealed.from the Dutch. 
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borough here rose and said that a siege of neces- 
sity implied the eventual risk of a battle, in case 
an attempt were made hy the enemy to raise it." 
To this military reasoning the very unwarlike 
lord-treasurer said not a word: but he thought it 
necessary to reply to accusations, now publicly 
made on all sides, that the queen intended to 
make aseparate peace, and leave her allies in the 
lurch; and he solemnly declared that nothing of 
that nature was ever intended ; that such a peace 
would be “so base, so knavish, and so villainous 
a thing, that every one who served the queen 
knew they must answer it with their heads to the 
natiogy” Upon Halifax’s motion being put, it 
was negatived by a majority of sixty-eight to 
forty. The defeated Whigs thereupon drew up 
a protest, which was signed by twenty-five of 
them, and which declared the order sent to the 
Duke of Ormond to be derogatory to her ma- 
jesty’s honour, to public faith, and to that jus- 
tice which was due to the allies. This protest 
was printed and sent to the Continent, translated 
into French and other languages. In the House 
of Commons the Whigs were equally indignant 
at Ormond’s proceedings, and equally unsuccess- 
ful. While Mr. Thomas Harley and the Abbé 
Gaultier intrigued and corresponded with the 
French ministers and their agents in Holland, 
Secretary St. John kept up a close correspon- 
dence, begun several months before, with the 
Marquis de Torcy. In St. John’s earlier letters 
he spoke about the absolute necessity of a renun- 
ciation by Philip of the French crown. The 
necessity, indeed, seemed imperative. By succeed- 
ing to the empire and the hereditary dominions 
of Austria, Charles had arrayed against his 
Spanish claims a host of politicians who had for- 
merly preferred him to Philip; but death had 
been still busier in the house of Bourbon than in 
the house of Hapsburg: the dauphin, Louis 
XIV.’s son, had gone to the grave the preceding 
year, the dauphin’s son, the Duke of Burgundy, 
had followed in the spring of the present year, 
and Burgundy again had been followed by his 
eldest son, a child of six years; so that there now 
remained nothing but a sickly child, two years 
old,? between Philip, King of Spain, and the 
throne of France. Hence the union of the two 
crowns—the hydra of Europe—seemed almost 
certain, and, if not prevented, a ten years’ war 
had been useless. If it was dangerous to see the 
Spanish crown re-united with Austria as it had 





' Voltaire says that, when he was in England, such was the 
violence of party, that he heard people call Marlborough a 
coward, and Pope a blockhead. In the course of the present 
debate, Lord Paulet, a member of the Tory cabinet, hinted that 
Marlborough never exposed himself in battle, while he exposed 
his officers in order to benefit by their deaths. 
ms This great-grandson of Louis XIV. was afterwa Ja Louis XV. 
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been in the time of Charles V., it was still more 
dangerous to the independence of Europe to see 
it joined with France, the neighbour country— 
the country in itself so square and compact, and 
so powerful as to have been able, even by itself, 
to face the whole might of the Emperor Charles 
V.! This was the reasoning of every statesman 
in Europe, not a Frenchman. In England, old 
national prejudices and jealousies were thrown 
into the same scale, and Anne’s ministers were 
compelled to insist upon the renunciation, though 
they seem to have cared little about the fact that 
it was and would be considered of no effect by the 
French, and that, if the infant nephew of Philip 
should die—and there was every prospect of that 
—Philip would step into his place. Louis XIV. 
was so aged that it was scarcely safe to count 
upon his life for three months. St. John, there- 
fore, pressed De Torcy, and the French court 
finally complied. On the 18th of May De Torcy 
assured the English secretary that the king, his 
master, had sent King Philip positive orders 
either to renounce his right to the kingdom of 
France or to give up the kingdom of Spain. 

On the 5th of June Anne went down to the 
House of Lords, and in a long speech announced 
to both houses the terms upon which an honour- 
able and profitable peace might be made with 
France. The House of Commons hailed the 
speech with rapture, and having voted an ad- 
dress of confidence and thanks, they went up ina 
body to present it. But in the House of Lords 
the address encountered violent opposition. Lord 
Wharton proposed a clause directed against a 
separate peace, and the Duke of Marlborough 
supported his lordship, declaring that the late 
proceedings of ministers had sullied the glories 
of the queen’s reign, and converted her victories 
and triumphs into shame and disgrace. Lord 
Raby, now Earl of Strafford, was again sent 
over to induce the states-general to accept the 
offers the French were making, and to consent 
to a cessation of arms. From this moment the 
Dutch, seeing that nothing could be done in con- 
junction with the English, and that Anne was 
ready to sacrifice their interests, began to think 
and to act for themselves; and commenced, or 
rather renewed, underhand negotiations with the 
court of Versailles. Secretary St. John soon 
discovered these manceuvres, which encouraged 
him to declare that steps must be hastened, and 
that the conditions of peace and war were no 
longer the matter in question, but, whether her 
majesty should have the management of the nego- 
tiations, or the Dutch. The situation of the Duke 
of Orinond was far more embarrassing than ever. 
His employers had been obliged to declare in 
parliament that the English army might assist at 
a siege, and afterwards to send orders to Ormond 
- 235 
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to co-operate with Prince Eugene, who by the 
8th of June had invested Quesnoy. It appears 
that Ormond at first only sent, and that very re- 
luctantly, sixteen battalions of foreign mercena- 
ries, that were in the joint pay of England and 
Holland; but he forthwith assumed an attitude 
as if he would cover the siege with the whole 
English army, while Eugene prosecuted it with 
the Dutch and the imperial troops. Marshal 
Villars, who had written to Ormond as a friend, 
and who had received assurances from his court 
that the English were no longer to be considered 
as enemies, was mortified and irritated, and, 
being a plain-speaking man, he expressed to Or- 
mond, in very uncourtly terms, his sense of this 
perfidy, or the perfidy of his sovereign and her 
ministers. At the same time Prince Eugene, 
who wanted more active assistance, and who ap- 
prehended that the English troops would soon 
cease even to cover his siege, complained and 
remonstrated with Ormond, who knew not what 
to say in defence or excuse, except that, with 
regard to his own conduct, he knew no other 
difference between what was shameful and what 
honourable than obedience to the orders of his 
queen. But Secretary St. John soon relieved 
Ormond from part of his difficulties, by letting 
him know that he must demand from Villars the 
town and port of Dunkirk as the previous con- 
dition of a cessation of hostilities or an unquali- 
fied truce on the side of the English. Dunkirk, 
it was said, was only to be held by the Queen 
of England as a pledge that France should per- 
form all that she had promised in the still in- 
complete negotiations at Utrecht; and Villars 
and the other French officers were instructed to 
put the English troops in possession. Then Or- 
mond personally communicated to Prince Eu- 
gene and the Dutch field-deputies that he could 
no longer cover the siege of Quesnoy or do any- 
thing whatever against the armies of Louis XIV. 
Eugene was indignant, and his choler was further 
increased by Ormond’s endeavouring to carry off 
with him not merely the English troops, but also 
the foreign regiments, who had been in the pay 
of England. Ormond treated clandestinely with 
the commanders of these troops, who were for 
the most part Germans, and who, though they 
had accepted English pay, had engaged in the 
war at the instance of the emperor and for the 
objects laid down in the grand alliance. It 
seemed to these men the height of dishonour to 
desert the old cause, and they one and all re- 
fused to march off with the English troops, or to 
abandon Prince Eugene, who, by himself, would 
be too weak to cope with Villars, Even as 
matters went, Eugenc, as we shill see, ‘suffered 
severely ; but if these troops had left him, it is 
difficult to calculate what would have been the 
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extent of his reverses. Secretary St. John, writ- 
ing to Ormond, stormed like a madman at the 
obstinate Germans. But nearly all the little 
princes of Germany, who had furnished auxilia- 
ries, approved of the conduct of their soldiers, 
calling God and man to witness that they had 
not hired out their troops for the sake of the pay 
only, but also out of regard to the common safety 
of Europe and in observance of the duty they 
owed tothe German empire. Hereupon Ormond 
declared that these poor Germans should never 
get the arrears of pay due to them; and he pro- | 
claimed in his camp a truce for two months, 
according to her majesty’s commands, as@@igni- 
fied to him by Secretary St. John, who was by 
this time raised to the peerage by the titles of 
Baron St. John and Viscount Bolingbroke. But 





Henry 8t. Jonn, Viscount Bolingbroke. 
After Sir G. Kneller. 


Ormond was pledged to make the auxiliaries in 
British pay observe this truce as well as the 
native troops of Great Britain; and, as these 
Germans would not obey him, Villars objected to 
the giving up of Dunkirk ; and an English detach- 
ment, which had been sent thither, found the 
gates of Dunkirk shut in their faces. Hereupon, . 
the British troops cursed the Duke of Ormond 
‘““ag a stupid tool, and a general of straw.” The 
officers, it is said, and all the veterans, were 
overwhelmed with shame and vexation; when- 
ever they recollected Marlborough and the late 
glorious times, tears gushed to their eyes. But 
the allied army being now divided into two 
parts, and the pontoons, baggage-waggons, and 
military stores shared between them, Ormond, 
seeing no prospect of drawing off the auxiliaries, 
packed up his baggage and decamped on the 17th 
of July. “This,” says Cunningham, “ was the 
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inauspicious day which caused so much sorrow 
and disgust to the allies, and branded the British 
name with infamy and disgrace.” Louis had sent 
orders that, notwithstanding the conduct of the 
German auxiliaries, Dunkirk should be given up, 
and Sir John Leake had already arrived off that 
port with an English fleet. As Ormond advan- 
ced in that direction he was refused admittance 
into Douai and other towns occupied by Dutch 
garrisons, and Villars thought fit to give him 
notice that, in case he should find himself under 
any difficulties, he would be welcome to a retreat 
in France. Ormond halted at Ghent loaded with 
vexation and disgrace; while Admiral Leake 
landed a detachment commanded by that great 
soldier, Brigadier Hill, and took formal posses- 
sion of Dunkirk and all its forts, the French 
garrison marching out to a man. Ormond lay 
some time at Ghent; but he detached six bat- 
talions to reinforce Brigadier Hill in Dunkirk. 
He soon followed himself with the main body of 
the English army, which (at the end of October) 
embarked and returned to England. Ormond 
was received in a kind of triumph by the Tory 
ministers, who pretended to consider that he had 
acted more gloriously in shuffling out of the war 
than Marlborough had ever done in conducting 
it. Quesnoy had fallen before he declared him- 
self, and from that capture Eugene, with the 
Imperialists, the Dutch, and the German auxili- 
aries, marched to lay siege to Landrecies, The 
Bishop of Bristol and Lord Strafford strenuously 
recommended to the allies the example of the 
Queen of England, and a general truce; but 
Eugene thought he might yet cope with Villars, 
and the Dutch joined him in rejecting this ad- 
vice and in reprobating the withdrawing the 
forces of England. For a time fortune seemed 
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to smile on the brave prince, who made incur- 
sions by detachments far into the interior of 
France, and threw the gloomy court of Versailles 
inté fresh agonies of alarm. But Eugene was 
not strong enough to cover properly his far-ex- 
tending lines, and the want of the steady veteran 
British infantry was soon grievously felt. 

On the 24th of July, Marshal Villars crossed 
the Scheldt, and with a far superior force fell 
upon Albemarle, who was posted with a divi- 
sion of the allied army at Denain. Eugene, who 
was attending to the siege of Landrecies, and who 
was as rapid as Villars, came in sight, but he 
was detained by the breaking down of a bridge, 
and Albemarle was defeated and taken prisoner 
almost under his eye. The French then pushed 
along the scarp to Marchiennes, where the people 
favoured the French, and furnished them with 
intelligence. Indeed, in all this part of the coun- 
try, the stoppage of the secret-service money, 
which Marlborough had been accustomed to dis- 
tribute, had a prodigious effect upon the political 
disposition of the inhabitants. Marchiennes was 
taken and plundered by Villars with surprising 
facility, considering that théplace was garrisoned 
by 4000 men. Eugene now raised the siege of 
Landrecies; but, even with his army disengaged, 
he could not prevent Villars from investing 
Douai. The garrison there scarcely behaved 
better than the troops in Marchiennes had done; 
and they surrendered after a short siege. Ques- 
noy, which Eugene had so recently taken, made 
a better resistance, but it too fell before Villars. 
The states-general checked Eugene, who would 
have fought a battle to save these places, repre- 
senting to him that, in their present circumstan- 
ces, it would be unwise and unsafe to risk their 
army, 
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| were mostly disbanded, and a 

a } P| general disarming was begun in 
. mp, England. At the same time 

: “J Secretary Bolingbroke, who had 
told De Torcy that his queen “had taken steps 
beyond ordinary rules,” was sent over as ambas- 
sador to Paris to facilitate the conclusion of the 
peace begun to be negotiated at Utrecht, which 
he went prepared to do by playing into the hands 
of France and the pretender. He was accom- 
panied by Prior the poet. Shortly after his arri- 
val a cessation of hostilities was agreed to for 
Italy, together with a safe passage for all the 
Austrians from Spain back to Italy. It was also 
agreed that the pretender should retire to Lor- 
raine; and that security for his person, during 
his residence in that country, should be demanded 
from the Duke of Lorraine and the emperor. De 
Torcy presented the draft of Philip's act of re- 
uunciation, which Bolingbroke sent to the lord- 
treasurer. Bolingbroke further agreed to a truce 
with France by land and sea for four months 
longer, and invited the allies to join in it. He 
then returned to England elate with the flatter- 
ing distinctions he had received at Paris, the 
atmosphere of which place seemed native to him: 
for, in head and heart, in his good qualities as 
well as in his evil ones, in his style and in his 





the Duke of Ormond, the troops | 


RIPON the return of the army of | thoughts, Bolingbroke was more French than 


English. He left Matthew Prior behind him to 
finish the negotiations. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber the secretary wrote from London to the poet: 
“ For God’s sake, dear Mat, for God's sake, hide 
the nakedness of thy country, and give the best 
turn thy fertile brain will furnish thee with to 
the blunders of thy countrymen, who are not 
much better politicians than the French are 
poets!” The secretary recommended “ manage- 
ment” and “appearance.” It was, therefore, 
high time for the Dutch to think for themselves; 
and early in October they moat reluctantly yielded 
many of their pretensions. But now the demands 
of the French rose as those of the Dutch declined: 
and they advanced claim upon claim, till even 
Bolingbroke was obliged to exclaim, “ By heaven! 
they treat like pedlars: or, which is worse, like 
attorneys!” But this mode of dealing was the 
inevitable consequence of the unwise and un- 
generous measures which had been adopted by 
the English cabinet; the signing the separate 
truce, the withdrawing our army from Flanders, 
and the whole tone of our diplomacy—measures 
in which Bolingbroke himself had undeniably 
been a conspicuous counsellor and chief actor. 
We cannot help thinking that the brilliant quali- 


ties of this intriguing politician, his masterly pen, 


1 Prior's Negotiations; Letters of Bolingbroke, in Hardwicke 
Biute Papers; De Toroy, Mémoires, 


his ready and searching wit, aided by many ami- 
able and engaging traits of personal character, 
have too much blinded the world to his political 
profligacy, and even occasioned far too high an 
estimate of his political knowledge and address, 
A. few more such brilliant men as Bolingbroke 
would have given us something like a French 
despotism in government, together with a French 
code of morals.’ 

In the meanwhile Lord Lexington had pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, where, on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, and in the presence of the council of state, 
and of the chief nobility, King Philip signed his 
renunciation of the French succession, and swore 
upon the holy evangelists to observe it in all 
time aud under all temptations. The Spaniards 
at Madrid and in all parts of the kingdom, ex- 
cept in a corner of it, were contented and jubi- 
lant ; but in that corner which was the exception, 
the predominant feelings were a hatred of the 
Bourbon, and a detestation of the English, who 
had given them up to his dominion. The Cata- 
lonians had been invited and incited to take up 
arms by the English, who had most solemnly en- 
gaged never to forsake them or betray them, yet 
all the British troops there had been recalled ; 
the Imperialists, the troops and officers of the 
claimant Charles, had thus heen obliged to with- 
draw for their own safety: and, forsaken by all, 
the poor Catalonians were left to the vengeance 
of the king whom they had so long and so bravely 


' Nothing can be more unprincipled than the tirade in which, 
in his Letters on History, Lord Bolingbroke endeavours to throw 
on the Dutch the whole blame of the inadequacy of the terms 
obtained from Franoe, as if the paralyzing of the allied army 
had been caused by them, not by the superseding of Marl- 
borough and the inaction imposed on his successor. So that 
Bolingbroke only makes his own conduct the more indefensible, 
when, with rare sagacity, he pointa to the elasticity of the 
power of Franoe, and the rapidity with which her immense 
natural resources would always enable her to recover from any 
temporary exhaustion caused by the ambition and folly of her 
peopleand government. Who would supposethat it is Bolingbroke 
who writes as follows :—‘‘ Notwithstanding this, I shall not be 
surprised if you think that the peace of Utrecht was not an- 
swerable to the success of the war, nor to the efforts made in it. 
1 think so myself, and have always owned, even while it was 
making and made, that I thoughtso. Since we had committed 
a successful folly, we ought to have reaped more advantage from it 
than we did; and whether we had left Philip or placed another 
prince on the throne of Spain, we ought to have reduced the 
power of France, and to have strengthened her neighbours 
much more than we did. We ought to have reduced her power 
for generations to come, and not to have contented ourselves 
with a momentary reduction of it. France was exhausted to a 
great degree of men and money, and her government had no 
credit: but they who took this for a sufficient reduction of her 
power, looked but a little way before them and reasoned too 
superficially. Several such there were, however,” do. He 
then goes into particular calculations, and repeata that ‘the 
natural advantages of the country are such, that how great 
soever her distress be at any point of time, twenty ycars of 
tranquillity suffice to re-establish her affairs, and to enrich 
her again at the expense of all the nations af Enrope.” And 
again, ‘‘Upon the whole matter, my lord, the low and ex- 
hausted state to which France was reduced, by the last great 
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opposed, and to the fierce retaliation of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. Our troops were also with- 
drawn from Portugal, but the sovereign of that 
country had been brought into the truce, and 
could depend upon being secured in the defini- 
tive treaty. 

Matthew Prior, after all, was only a poet. It 
seemed necessary to the Tories to have a duke at 
Paris. And which of all the dukes of England 
and Scotland was the one appointed at this cri- 
tical juncture to represent Queen Anne at: the 
French court? It was that shuffling Jacobite, 
the Duke of Hamilton, who had continued in 
constant correspondence with the court of St. 
Germain.? 

Even before Mrs. Masham and Harley had 
undermined the Whig ministry, Hamilton had 
been an acceptable visitor at the court of St. 
James's, but since the absolute prevalence there 
of the Tory party, he had been closeted far more 
frequently with the queen. It was impossible to 
avoid dark suspicions, Burnet says, “The Duke 
of Hamilton's being now appointed to go to the 
court of France gave melancholy speculations to 
those who thought him much in the pretender’s 
interest: he was considered, not only in Scotland, 
but here in England, as the head of his party; 
but a dismal accident put an end to his life, a 
few days before he intended to have set out on 
his embassy.” His Grace of Hamilton had been 
engaged in some law-suits, and had contracted a 





war, was but a temporary reduction of her power: and what- 
ever real and more lasting reduction the treaty of Utrecht 
brought about in some instances, it was not sufficient. The 
power of France would not have appeared as great as it did when 
Iingland and Holland armed themselves aid armed all Ger- 
many against her, if she had lain as open to the invasions of 
her enemies, as her enemies lay to her. Her inward strength 
was great; but the strength of those frontiers which Louis 
XIV. was almost forty years in forming, and which the folly 
of all his neighbours in turn suffered him to form, made his 
strength as formidable as it became.” ’ 

2 In his remarks on the reign of Louis XIV., M. Guizot notes 
the manifest superiority of the French as diplomatista, and to 
this we may no doubt in part ascribe tho success with which 
they contrived to detach England from a hearty co-operation 
with her continental allies, and to secure a better peace at 
Utrecht than even Anne’s Tory cabinet either wished or ex- 
pected. ‘‘The French diplomacy of that epoch,” says Guizot, 
** was also strongly marked by skill and ability. The names of 
Messiours de Torcy, D'Avaux, and Bonrepaus are known to all 
well-informed persons. When we compare the despatches and 
memoirs, the capacity and conduct, of those counsellors of 
Louis XIV., with the capabilities evinced by the Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and German negotiators, we are struck with the supe- 
riority of the French ministers, not only as regards their intel- 
lectual activity and application to business, but also in liberality 
of mind, These courtiers of an absolute king understood exter- 
nal circumstances and parties, the longings of liberty and popu- 
lar movementa, much better than the majority of the English 
themselves at that period There was no diplomacy in Europe 
in the seventeenth century which appears at all equal to the 
French bnt the Dutch. The ministers employed by De Witt 
and the Prince of Orange, those illustrious chiefs of the party of 
civil and religious liberty, were the only diplomatists who proved 
fit to enter the lists with the servants of the great monarch.” 
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violent hatred against Lord Mohun, & man whose 
fierce passions fell little short of madness. At 
an accidental meeting, the duke, it it said, grossly 
insulted his lordship, who thereupon sent him a 
challenge. The spirit of party has so completely 
seized this subject as to make it difficult to ascer- 
tain the true story. On Saturday morning, the 
15th of November, the keepers of Hyde Park 
heard a clashing of swords, and, running to the 
spot, which was in Kensington Gardens, they 
found both the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Mohun weltering in their blood and dying. Colo- 
nel Hamilton, the duke’s second, and near rela- 
tive, remained on the field, and was taken priso- 
ner; but General Macartney, Mohun’s second, 
ran off and escaped. Colonel Hamilton, when 
brought before the council, deposed that the 
seconds, that is, himself and Macartney, had 
fought as well as the principals, and he hinted 
that his grace had had foul play at the hands of 
Macartney. The colonel’s deposition is far from 
being entitled to implicit credit ; it seems to have 
been rambling and inconclusive, and the relation 
in which he stood to the deceased duke, and his 
political and personal prejudices, render his tes- 
timony suspicious. It is true General Macartney 
fled to the Continent, instead of staying to ex- 
plain the duel, and rebut his adversary’s charges; 
but in such a business, an innocent and a brave 
man may reasonably have dreaded the vengeance 
of the powerful Tory party and the violent ex- 
citement of the people, who had been assured by 
some about court, that the duel was from begin- 
ning to end a most foul and premeditated mur- 
der, undertaken at the desire and instigation 
of a desperate Whig faction that had posted 
other men of the same stamp as Macartney all 
round Hyde Park to assassinate the duke in case 
he had escaped the swords of Lord Mohun and 
his second. Swift, in the Examiner, held up 
Lord Mohun as a profligate, whose hands had 
been already dyed with three foul murders; and, 
generally, the writers on the Tory side maintained 
that both Mohun and Macartney had been “ in- 
cited to undertake the quarrel, by a certain party 
of men who were no great friends to the govern- 
ment.” The Whig writers, on the other side, 
maintained that the combat of principals and 
seconds had been savagely but fairly fought, and 
that there was no incitement to it beyond the 
old animosities existing between Hamilton and 
Mohun, and the recent insult offered by his 
grace to his lordship. Cunningham says, that 
Hamilton, “being challenged to a duel by the 
Lord Mohun, killed his antagonist; but was 
himself aleo killed, as was supposed, by General 
Macartney, Mohun’s second.” But this does not 
imply that there was anything unfair in the 
proceeding, for the combat was general : Macart- 
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ney, on the fall of his friend, was left single- 
handed to face two adversaries; and the instinct 
of self-preservation and the desire of avenging 
Mohun, would account for, and in such a busi- 
ness justify his attacking Hamilton. But though 
the Whigs exculpated themselves from the foul 
charge of promoting a murder, they scarcely pre-: 
tended to conceal that they were glad at Hamil- 
ton’s death; and they interpreted the rage of 
their opponents into a proof of the hopes they 
had entertained from that Jacobite nobleman’s 
embassy to France, and his conferences there 
with the pretender. In lieu of the deceased duke, 
the Duke of Shrewsbury was now nominated, 
and he proceeded forthwith to Paris, where Mat- 
thew Prior still remained to assist in the nego- 
tiations, The Tories, or the Jacobites, had not 
hesitated to accuse the Duke of Marlborough of 
being concerned in Hamilton’s death; and as 
the fallen and discontented lord-general left Eng- 
land shortly after to fix his residence on the 
Continent, his departure was construed into a 
proof of his guilt and of his fear of the conse- 
quences. But Marlborough’s silent and appar- 
ently secret departure out of England has been 
accounted for upon much better grounds. Godol- 
phin, his best ally, “the man of the clearest head 
and the calmest temper,” had died in the preced- 
ing month of September, and since then the court 
fury against the Whig party, and against the 
Marlboroughs in particular, had increased, aa, in 
due proportion, had the audacity and unscrupu- 
lousness of the general's personal and political 
enemies. “If he had stayed in England,” says 
Burnet, “it was not to be doubted but, upon the 
least shadow of suspicion, he would have been im- 
mediately secured ; whereas now he would be at 
liberty, being beyond sea, to act as there might 
be occasion for it. There were two suits begun 
against him: the one was for the two-and-a-half 
per cent. that the foreign princes were content 
should be deducted for contingencies, of which 
an account was formerly given; the other was 
for arrears due to the builders of Blenheim 
House. The queen had given orders for building 
it with great magnificence ; all the bargains with 
the workmen were made in her name, and by 
authority from her; and in the preambles of the 
acts of parliament that confirmed the grant of 
Woodstock to him and his heirs, it was said 
the queen built the house for him; yet, now that 
the tradesmen were let run into an arrear of 
£30,000,the queen refused to pay any more, and 
set them upon suing the Duke of Marlborough 
for it, though he had never contracted with any 
of them. Upon his going beyond sea, both those 
suits were stayed, which gave occasion to the 
people to imagine that the ministry, being dis- 
turbed to see so much public respect put ona 
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man whom they had used so ill, had set these 
prosecutions on foot only to render his stay in 
England uneasy to him.” But whatever was the 
motive for his going, Marlboropgh, who was fol- 
lowed afew weeks after by his duchess, never 
returned to England until Anne was safely de- 
posited in Westminster Abbey. Another fact, 
which is equally certain, is, that from his foreign 
retirement Marlborough, notwithstanding his 
frequent, correspondence with the house of Han- 
over, continued also to correspond with the court 
of St. Germain, and to express his unalterable 
attachment to the pretender.’ 
AD. 1713, 20 allow time for the conclusion 
of the treaty of Utrecht and the 
arrival of Lord Bolingbroke, who had returned 
to the Continent to hasten it, the meeting of par- 
liament had been put off by seven prorogations: 
at length, however, on the 3d of April, Boling- 
broke arrived, and the session opened on the 9th 
of the same month. 


On the 4th of May, exactly eleven years after | 


the proclamation of this costly war, peace was 
proclaimed in London. Holland, Portugal, Prus- 
sia, and Savoy had reluctantly signed the treaty 
of Utrecht; but the emperor, both in his heredi- 
tary capacity of sovereign of Austria, Hungary, 
Bohemia, &c., and as head of the German em- 
pire, persisted in refusing to be a party to it, 
and in proclaiming in protests and manifes- 
toes that he, a principal in the grand alliance, 
had been abandoned and betrayed. As finally 
settled, this famous or infamous treaty left, or 
seemed to leave France more powerful than she 
was at the commencement of the war. Its main 
articles were—1l. That the French king recog- 
nized the Protestant succession of the house of 
Hanover, and engaged for himself, his heirs, and 
successors, not to suffer the pretender to return 
into his dominions, nor in any way to succour or 
assist him. 2, That the crowns of France and 
Spain should never be united. 3. That the for- 
tifications of Dunkirk should be demolished, and 
the harbour filled up, never to be repaired. 
4. Hudson’s Bay and Straits were to remain to 
Great Britain, and satisfaction was to be made 
by France to the Hudson Bay Company for 
damages received ; the whole island of St. Chris- 
topher, Nova Scotia, and the island of New- 
foundland were to belong of right to Great Bri- 
tain, the French having huts there to dry their 
fish, and liberty to fish only from Cape Bonavista 
to the northern point of Newfoundland. 5. The 
French in Canada were not to molest the five 
nations of Indians subject to Great Britain. 6, All 
letters of reprieal, mark, and countermark, were 
to be annulled. 7. England was to retain Mi- 
norca and Gibraltar, as provided in’ a separate 


' Dalrymple, Memoirs; Macpherson, Stuart Papers, 
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treaty with Philip, as King of Spain. (This was 
all of the treaty that.directly regarded the inte- 
rests of Great Britain). 8. Naples, Milan, Sar- 
dinia, and the Spanish Netherlands were to be 
ceded to the emperor, in lieu of his claim to 
the Spanish crown. 9. Sicily was to be disjoined 
from Naples, and transferred to the Duke of 
Savoy with the regal title; and the eventual suc- 
cession to the crown of Spain was, in default 
of descendants from the Bourbon Philip, to be 
vested in the house of Savoy. 10. In addition to 
the places anciently possessed by the Dutch, to 
strengthen their frontier, Luxembourg, Namur, 
Charleroi, and Newport were to be assigned as 
a perpetual barrier, as had been previously stipu- 
lated by the new barrier treaty signed by the 
ministers of Great Britain and the states-general 
on the 30th of January. The emperor was to be 
allowed to the Ist of June to declare his accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of the terms proposed.* 
Fortune or the better power that regulates 
human events, nullified in the end the fears which 
Kurope had entertained of a Bourbon reign in 
Spain; but at the time when those fears origi- 
nated, and even when the treaty of Utrecht was 
signed, they were neither unfounded nor unim- 
portant; they were, on the contrary, of the 
highest importance to every power in Europe. 
It happened that the sickly boy that stood be- 
tween Philip and the French throne lived to be 
king, and to beget and leave heirs behind him, 
so that neither Philip nor his successor was 
tempted to break the solemn engagement and re- 
nunciation made; but if the boy Louis (after- 
wards the fifteenth of that name) had died, can 
it be believed for a moment that Philip would 
not have grasped at the succession? Yet this 
long war, so ingloriously terminated, had not 
been without its effects; all the blood and trea- 
sure spent had not been absolutely thrown away. 
The haughtiest, the most arrogant, overbearing, 
and ambitious sovereign of Europe had been 
checked, humiliated, and brought to reason; the 
spell of the French name—the belief that they 
were all but invincible in the field—had been 
thoroughly broken, and this mainly through the 
valour of British troops and the military genius 
of an English general; our martial reputation 
had been raised to the highest pitch—a thing in- 
significant only in the eyes of a few dreaming 
theorists and impracticable humanists; France 


3 Many of the princes of his empire seemed determined to 
support the emperor in resisting the treaty. This was parti- 
cularly the case with Hanover. In the debates in parliament 
some of the Whigs objected that this peace could not be called 
a general peace, since the emperor, the Elector of Hanover, and 
other princes and states of the empire, were not yet come into 
it. But ministers replied that, indeed, the peace wag not uni- 
versal, but still might be called general, since the major part of 
the allies had signed it.—Roger Coke, Detection. 
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had been so weakened and exhausted as not to : 
be in a condition to give any serious alarm to 


the world for some generations ; and Holland for 
the present was comparatively secured from at- 
tack. At home this long war had given fresh vi- 
our and impulses to the mind of the people, and 
-rabbed off the rust which had been contracted 
under the two last princes of the house of 
Stuart. 

Such as it was, the treaty of Utrecht was easily 
swallowed by the sitting parliament, who, how- 
ever, raised strong objections to the commercial 
treaty with France by which it was accompanied. 
Bolingbroke, and those who acted with him or 
under him, had agreed that all the goods and 
commodities of France should be received in 
England on the footing of the most favoured 
nations; and that the goods and commodities of 
England should be received in France on the 
like terms. This appears like a dawning of the 
reciprocity system of our own day; and the merit 
of it is attributed to the bright intellect of Bol- 
ingbroke. It should appear, however, that the 
merit was really due to Mr. Arthur Moore, who 
had risen from the humble condition of a livery- 
servant to be a merchant of great wealth and 
influence, and a political economist far in ad- 
vance of his time. The English manufacturers, 
particularly of woollen and silk goods, complained 
loudly against the commercial treaty. Sir Charles 
Cooke, Sir Theodore Janson, and other eminent 
merchants of London, launched a periodical paper 
to make war on the project.' Among other 
things, these wiseacres asserted that a free trade 
with France would be a greater calamity than 
the fire of London; that country gentlemen and 
landholders would be brought to poverty by the 
rapid decay of their rents; and that the work- 
ing people would be reduced to the cruel alter- 
native of starvation or emigration. Numerous 
petitions and remonstrances were presented all 
in the same spirit. 

The commercial treaty fell to the ground, and 
helped to destroy the ministry, who also soon 
began to tind that the popular joy for the peace 
was a very evanescent feeling, and that all classes 
were beginning to criticize even the main treaty 
of Utrecht. By that treaty the pretender had 
been obliged to withdraw from St. Germain: 
Louis, indeed, was bound to send him out of 
France; but he allowed him to take up his resi- 
dence at Bar-le-Duc in Lorraine, which, though 
nominally a separate country, was as entirely a 
portion of France as its geographical position 
and the insignificance of its rulers could make it. 
Concluding that it would be as easy for the pre- 


- tender to carry on his intrigues with Scotland 
hn nee See 
1 The British Merchant, afterwards collected and republished | go and finish them at Rome. 


in three volumes, 
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and England from Bar-le-Duc as from St. Ger- 
main, Lord Wharton, on the 29th of June, with- — 
out notice given, moved in the upper house for 
an address entreating the queen “to use her most 
pressing instances for removing the pretender 
from the Duke of Lorraine’s dominions.” Not 
one of the court party ventured to oppose the 
motion—so powerful was the dread of any sus- 
picion of Jacobitiam, and even with those who 
fondly fancied at the queen’s demise it would be 
an easy thing to restore the outcast Stuart; but 
at length Lord North timidly observed, that to 
carry the motion would show a distrust of her 
majesty; and he asked where they would have 
the pretender live, if they insisted upon driving 
him from all the states that were then in friend- 
ship with England?? The motion, however, was 
unanimously carried ; and, two days after, Gene- 
ral Stanhope made precisely the same motion in 
the commons. Here was the same timidity also. 
Only Sir William Whitelock said drily, that he 
remembered how the like address was formerly 
made to Oliver Cromwell for having Charles 
Stuart removed out of France; and yet Charles 
had been brought back to the throne. It is sur- 
mised that the Jacobites in the house remained 
so quiet from having the fear of the approaching 
elections before their eyes.* The two addresses 
were carried up to the queen, who, probably 
without doing much violence to her feelings, pre- 
tended to be satisfied with them, and promised to 
act accordingly, or to use her best endeavours to 
get the pretender removed out of Lorraine. The 
negotiation for the removal was intrusted to Bo- 
lingbroke and Prior, who both, together with the 
French minister De Torcy, treated it as a jest. 
It appears, indeed, that Bolingbroke himself pri- 
vately furnished the Duke of Lorraine with pre- 
texts for eluding the very demands which he 
(Bolingbroke) was making publicly.‘ 

When the House of Commons—pressed for large 
supplies notwithstanding the peace—were pro- 
ceeding to renew the malt tax for another year, 
it was proposed, and eventually carried, that this 


| tax should be extended to Scotland, which had 
| hitherto been free from it. 


The Scottish mem- 
bers and the Scottish peers, who had many other 
grievances, some imaginary, but others real and 
serious, held a meeting, and deputed two lords 
and two commoners to remonstrate with the 
queen against “such a breach of the articles of 
the union as prompted them to declare it dis- 
solved.” Anne reproved them for their precipi- 
tation, and thought the threat would end there. 


But on the 14th of June, Lord Findlater moved 


2 Lord Peterborough said, with more wit than feeling, that, 
aa the pretender had begun his studies at Paris, he had better 
8 Lord Mahon. 
4 Letter of the Abbé Gaultier to De Torcy. 


in the upper house for leave to bring in a bill to 
dissolve the union. What followed upon this mo- 
tion is one of the most atrocious instances upon 
. record of the rancour and recklessness of party 
or faction. The Whigs, whose brightest. work 
had been the carrying of the union in the teeth 
of the all but unanimous Tory opposition, now 
changed sides, and, like foul infanticides, endea- 
voured to destroy the best of their progeny, that 
they might step over its bleeding body into the 
cabinet. Perhaps it may be said that the Whigs 
did not intend the disseverance to be lasting: 
but, if it had happened only for a day, the ad- 
vancing clock of British civilization would have 
been put back a whole century. And yet, what 
with Whig lords that were scheming, and Scot- 
tish lords that were furious, or sold, body and 
soul, to the pretender, the motion was rejected 
only by a majority of four. Some good, how- 
ever, seems to have come out of this madness, 
Several injuries inflicted upon Scotland were ex- 
posed ; and English legislators were reminded of 
the necessity of proceeding more gently with a 
high-spirited and resolute people. 

On the 16th of July Anne closed the session 
with an energetic speech, in which she took hon- 
our to herself for having concluded a war, which 
she found prepared for her on her accession, by 
a safe and honourable peace. As its three years 
had expired, the prorogation of this parliament 
was followed, on the 8th of August, by its disso- 
lution by proclamation. ; 

Some important changes were mude in court 
and cabinet. The Duke of Shrewsbury was made 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; the Duke of Ormond, 
one of the most resolute of the Jacobites, was 
appointed governor of Dover Castle and warden 
of the Cinque-ports, as if to facilitate the landing 
of the pretender in England; Lord Lansdowne 
became treasurer of the household, »nd Lord 
Dartmouth privy-seal ; Bromley, the Tory leader 
in the commons, was made joint secretary with 
Lord Bolingbroke; Benson was created Lord 
Bingley, and sent on an embassy to Spain, being 
succeeded in his post of chancellor of the exche- 
quer by Sir William Wyndhan, then a friend of 
Bolingbroke. In these changes the ascendency of 
Bolingbroke was made visible: and, indeed, by 
means of Lady Masham, the intriguing secretary 
seemed to be getting the treasurer's staff within 
his grasp. Emboldened by success, Bolingbroke 
now gave a freer scope to the evil genius by 
which he was possessed; and the suspicion he 
excited in the hduse of Hanover, and the mortal 
offence he gave them, made his case hopeless if 
they should ascend the English throne, and there- 
fore urged him forward in his by-paths and in- 
trigues, as offering his only chance of #elf-security 


in after-time. The frequent illnesses of the queen 
Vor. ITT. 
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must have forced these considerations upon him 
incessantly ; and we believe that in them, and in 
the pride of the man’s heart—in the satisfaction 
of overcoming difficulties which seemed insuper- 


able to every other statesman—may he found 


the motives of Bolingbroke’s proceedings to bring 
in the pretender. Perhaps, also, part of Oxford's 
timidity on this subject may have arisen out of 
the circumstance that he enjoyed less of the 
queen’s confidence than his rival, and had infin- | 
itely less art than Bolingbroke in detecting secret 
and studiously concealed inclinations. The secre- 
tary had been for some time convinced that Anne, 
more from hatred to the house of Hanover than 
any family affection, would gladly contribute to 
placing the crown on the pretender’s head after 
her own death, if she could be certain that she 
could do it without danger to herself, and also 
certain that the pretender would enter the pale 
of the Church of England, out of which she seems 
conscientiously to have believed that there was 
no salvation, and no possibility of ruling the 
English people. The genius of Bolingbroke, 
overlooking these ifs and hypotheses, and the 
startling array of national feeling and parlia- 
mentary authority, presumed that, through the 
partialities of a weak woman, and the resources 
of his own mind, he could set aside the act of suc- 
cession, and bring in the Stuart. At this time 
the diplomatic intercourse between England and 
Hanover was anything rather than smooth: the 
queen considered herself highly insulted by the 
elector’s adhering to lis liege lord the emperor, 
and by the obstacles he had raised to the treaty 
of Utrecht. Anne in her own court spoke most 
disrespectfully both of George and of his aged 
mother, and encouraged the jests that were made 
upon their serene highnesses by her familiars. 
Baron Schutz, the Hanoverian resident, knew not 
how to act or what to think—except that there 
was a design on foot against his master. 

Letters were brought over from the pretender 
and his chief advisers (as they had been before) 
to entreat all the friends of the good cause to vote 
for the Tories, and to exert themselves strenu- 
ously in the elections for the new parliament. 
{Yet Oxford, according to a Jacobite letter, had 
“lately put in some of the most violent Whigs 
to be high-sheriffs in some counties, on purpose 
to influence the next elections in favour of the 
Whigs.”]' The Tories stood upon the peacg.and 


1 Extract of a letter from Father Innes, in Macpherson, Stuart 
Papers. The very next letter in this strange repository of 
intrigue and baseness is from a Mrs. White in England to the 
pretender's minister in France. After speaking about a con- 
siderable sum “for him that was of the best quality ”—meaning 
Secretary Bolingbroke—Mrs. White says that ashe cannot change 
her opinion about the trimming and shuffling Harley (Oxford). 
“Te would,” she says, ‘‘ engage all; but keeps the balance in 
his own power, to give a turn the way he thinks will prove 
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upon the broad basis of the high-church interest, 
and so despondent were the friends of the Pro- 
testant succession, that General Stanhope told 
Schutz that the majority of country gentlemen 
would surely be against them ; and that, if things 
continued on their present footing, the elector, 
George, would not come to the crown unless he 
came with an army. Still, however, the Whigs 
made extraordinary exertions, taking their stand 
upon the treaty of commerce and the old jealou- 
sies of the nation against everything French. 
This last was their best card ; and, to show their 
concern for trade and the staple commodity, they 
wore pieces of wool in their hats, while the 
Tories wore green boughs to recall the memory 
of the oak of Boscobel and the restoration of 
King Charles II, After the two parties had tried 
their strength in all the counties and boroughs, 
it was found that the Whigs were a trifle more 
successful in this election than at the last. 

The foreign transactions of the year 1713 
heaped fresh disgrace upon the flag or the govern- 
ment of England. Philip,as King of Spain, had 
renewed the treaty of commerce and navigation 
of 1667, which granted to England the monopoly 
of a detestable traffic—the “ Assiento,” or the ex- 
clusive right of supplying the Spanish colonies in 
America with African slaves, He had also, on 
the representations of the English government, 
engaged to grant their lives, estates, and honours 
to the steady and unfortunate adherents of the 
Austrian claimant, the brave Catalans, for all 
that had been done by them during this war. 
There were to be exceptions, as a matter of 
course; but as many of the Catalans us pleased 
were to be allowed liberty to remove to Italy 
with their effects. But the people of that pro- 
vince, who before now had braved for years the 
whole power of Spain, distrusted and refused the 
conditions offered to them, and prepared once 
more to defend themselves against the armies 
of Philip. If the Bourbon had depended only 
on Spanish troops, the struggle might again have 
lasted twelve years ; but Philip got veteran troops 
from France, and the active and able Duke of 
Berwick for his general; aud the “ rebellion,” as 
it was now styled even by some of the powers that 
had landed the Austrian Charles there, and put 
arms in the hands of the natives, was quenched 
in a sea of blood—leaving the Catalans good 
cause to curse the name of England and of Aus- 
tria. As for the emperor, he would have as- 
sisted them, or at least for his own interest he 
would have prolonged the struggle in Spain, if 
he had been able; but, left to carry on the war 
most suitable to continue for his own private interest. He 
makes himself many enemies, and secures but few friends; for 
those that are in the king’s interest abominate the trimming 


way he takes; and he will not be able to go on much longer | 
without giving some other demonstration than he yet has.” | 
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single-handed, it was with extreme difficulty he - 
could defend himself upon the Rhine, where the 
French retook Landau, and gained other decided 
advantages, which made him listen to pacific 
proposals, that led, in the autums, to a confer- 
ence at Rastadt between Prince Eugene and Mar- 
shal Villars. The negotiations were broken off, 
but each party soon saw the propriety of yield- 
ing something: Eugene and Villars met again at 
Rastadt, where it was finally agreed that France 
should continue in possession of the whole of 
Alsace,with Landau, Strasburg, and the fortresses 
of Huningue and New Brisac, in their integrity, 
and not dismantled as proposed in the treaty of 
Utrecht; and that the allies of France, the Elec- 
tors of Cologne and Bavaria, should be relieved 
from the ban of the empire, and reinstated in 
their respective dominions. It was further agreed, 
however, that there should be a kind of congress 
held at Baden in the spring of the following year, 
to regulate other matters so as to perpetuate the 
peace between the French king and the emperor. 
We may mention here, that when that meeting 
took place the pope’s nuncio was present as one 
of the congress, and that when the emperor de- 
sired that ministers of England and Holland 
should also be admitted, it was resolutely refused 
by France, When Anne complained of ‘this, 
the French king replied that he would do her 
majesty all good offices, and take all possible care 
of the interests of Great Britain. The emperor 
Charles was solicited, like the other Catholic 
princes, by the court of Rome and by the pre- 
tender; and it was feared that, to avenge the 
faithless defection of Queen Anne, which had 
cost him so dear, his imperial majesty might 
make common cause with France and Rome in 
abetting the outcast Stuart, and forcing him back 
upon the English nation. It was even rumoured 
that the emperor had expressly: stipulated to 
support the cause of the exiled family, and to 
give one of his nieces in marriage to the preten- 
der, Oxford, in a conversation with the Whig 
ex-chancellor, Lord Cowper, accused the Duke of 
Marlborough of promoting this marriage.' The 
conferences both at Rastadt and Baden were 
therefore watched with the greatest anxiety in 
England ; and so low had the real victrix in the 
war now fallen, that she was grateful for an as- 
surance that the emperor would not interfere in 
the internal concerns of England. Her name, in 
fact, was not mentioned in the treaty. 

In the meantime the government of England 
had fallen into contempt at héme, and the in- 
trigues of the court had thickened, and continued 
still to thicken, with every new attack of the 
gout or other illness of her majesty. Anne's 


own mind was divided and agitated by different 


1 Lord Cowper's Diary, in Coxe's Life of Marlborough. 
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partialities and conflicting passions; and the two 
women wham she chiefly consulted, and upon 
whose advice she relied, as she had done in for- 
mer times upon that of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, entertained notions diametrically op- 
posite. The Duchess of Somerset was favourable 
to the house of Hanover, and wrought upon the 
weak mind of Anne through her dread of Popery 
and her high Church-of-Englandism, not hesitat- 
ing to hint that she would risk her soul’s eternal 
welfare, if she exposed her people to the dangers 
-of Popery by contributing to the succession of a 
prince who had been nurtured in the Roman 
creed, who had lived all his life in Roman 
Catholic countries, and who had rejected every 
overture made to him about changing his religion, 
or conforming even in outward appearances to 
the Anglican church. Lady Masham, on the 
other side, was enthusiastic for the pretender. 
As early as the year 1710 that bedchamber- 
woman had put herself-at the head of schemes 
and projects for changing the destiny of her 
country : according to the Duke of Berwick, the 
Abbé Gaultier, when charged with secret negotia- 
tions between France and England, waited upon 
him at St. Germain to communicate secret mes- 
sages and overtures from Lord-treasurer Oxford, 
and told him of the designs of the English minis- 
ter in favour of the pretender, stating, however, 
that Oxford insisted on three conditions :—1. That 
no one at St. Germain, not even the pretender’s 
mother, should be let into the secret; 2. That 
Anne should enjoy the crown during her life; 
3. That security should be given for the church 
and constitution of England. Berwick jnforms 
us that he willingly agreed to all this, and that 
the pretender did the same. 

In consequence of the clandestine expedition 
to Paris of Gaultier and Matthew Prior, M. 
Ménager, it will be remembered, came over to 
England. An important part of the mission with 
which Ménager was charged was, to ascertain 
what could be done for the pretender, and what 
was the real state of Anne's feeling towards him. 
Lord Bolingbroke, then Mr. St. John, introduced 
Ménager to the she-favourite, saying that he did 
not choose to meddle further in the matter him- 
self, but that her majesty had allowed him to in- 
troduce Ménager to Mra. Masham. When the 
Frenchman and the bedchamber-woman came 


together they presently agreed upon two points: 


1 Minutes of Ménager’s negotiations, in Macpherson, Stuart 
Papers; Memoire of the Duke of Berwick. Hallam distrusts 
Ménager as an authority. ‘If we may trust,” he saya, ‘“‘toa 
book printed ‘in 1717, with the title, Minutes of Monsieur 
Mesnager’s Negotiations with the Court of England towarda the 
close of the last Reign, written by himeelf, that agent of the 
- French cabinet entered into an arrangement with Bolingbroke 
in March, 1712, about the pretender. It wag'agreed that Louis 
should ostensibly abandon him, but should not be obliged, in 
case of the queen's death, not to use endeavours for his restora- 
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1. That for the satisfaction of the people at home, 
the King of France should be required in Anne's 
name to abandon her brother and his interest, 
on pretence of adhering to the succession as it was 
now established; 2. That, nevertheless, the seem- 
ing to abandon the said interest was to be so 
understood, that the king should not be obliged, 
in case of her majesty’s decease, not to use his 
endeavours for the placing the said prince on his 
father’s throne, to which he had an undoubted 
right. ‘Mrs, Masham further told me,” says 
Ménager, “that it was the present unhappiness 
of the queen to possess the throne of her brother, 
which she had no other claim to than what the 
political measures of the state had made legal, 
and in a sort necessary.” With the perfect un- 
derstanding that the renunciation of the pre- 
tender and the recognition of the Hanoverian 
succession was a mere show—a thing to be said 
and written, but not observed by his master 
Louis, Ménager repaired to Utrecht, where he 
was a principal negotiator, and where he found 
that the English plenipotentiaries had not re- 
ceived any such private instructions as Lady 
Masham had given him reason to expect would be 
sent to them; and he afterwards discovered that 
the agents of the court of St. Germain had made 
the interests of the chevalier or pretender the 
subject of a private negotiation with the ministry 
in England. When Oxford had amused these 
agents as long as was thought necessary, he began 
to start numerous objections and difficulties, and 
to urge the necessity of time and patience in 
working out so great and perilousa scheme. And 
the Jacobite agents were at last obliged to repre- 
sent tothe court at Versailles, “that the ministry 
in England were men of no honour; that they 
had held them in suspense for a long time; and 
that now, they not only did not come to the 
point with them, but declined any conversation 
on the subject.” Lady Masham, who had wished 
the pretender to depend upon, and to owe his 
fortunes to Bolingbroke, afterwards wrote to 
Ménager to express her disappointment and vex- 
ation. “I take it for granted,” says the bed- 
chamber-woman, “that they (the court of St. 
Germain) are fallen into the hands of my lord- 
treasurer (Oxford). If their assurances are from 
him, I doubt not he values himself upon having 
deceived them.”' “In this manner,” says the 
Duke of Berwick, in his memoirs, when treating 


tion. Lady Masham waa wholly for this, but owned the rage 


and irreconcilable aversion of the greatest part of the common 
people to her (the queen's) brother was grown to a height.” 
But I must confess that although Macpherson has extracted the 
above passage, amore judicious writer, Somerville, quotes 
the book freely as genuine (History qf Anne, p. 581, &0.), I found 
in reading it what seemed to me the strongest grounds of sus- 
picion. It is printed in England, without a word of preface to 
explain how such important secrets came to be divulged, or by 
what meaus the book came into the world; the correct infor- 
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of the‘year 1714, “did Oxford amuse us, and it 
was difficult to prevent it; for to break with him 
would have been the destruction of everything, 
because he had the power in his hands and go- 
verned Queen Anne. We were therefore forced 
to pretend to trust to him; but, at the same time, 
we neglected not to concert measures privately 
with the Duke of Ormond, and many other per- 
sons, in order that we might bring about this 
matter by their means, if Oxford should fail us.” 
Among the many other persons thus alluded to as 
trusty Jacobites was the Duke of Buckingham. 
During the winter (1713-14) Anne was seized 
with a dangerous illness at Windsor; and for 
some time it was believed that the gout had 
mounted to her stomach. The nation was thrown 
into alarm—the intriguing ministry into an ago- 
nizing panic. Oxford, the very last man that 
had a right to complain of indecision and pro- 
crastination, said to his penman and confidant, 
Swift, “These people, when the queen is ill, think 
she has not an hour to live; and, when she is 
better, they act as if she were immortal.”’ A 
run was made upon the bank; it was reported 
that an armament was prepared in the ports of 
France to bring over the pretender; and the 
funds, ever susceptible and ever timid, fell. To 
quiet these alarms, the suffering Anne was 
obliged by her ministers to write a letter to the 
lord-mayor of London, to assure him that her 
malady was abating, and that she would soon 
return to London to open the session of parlia- 


ment in person. 
av. 1714. The new parliament, which had 
been originally summoned for the 
12th of the preceding November, met on the 16th 
of February. On the 2d of March her majesty 
delivered the speech from the throne. “I wish,” 
she said, ‘‘that effectual care had been taken, as 
T have often desired, to suppress those seditious 
papers and factious rumours, by which designing 
men have been able to sink credit, and the inno- 
cent have suffered. There are some, also, arrived 
to that height of malice, as to insinuate that the 
Protestant succession in the house of Hanover 
is in danger under my government. Those who 
go about thus to distract the minds of men with 
imaginary danger can only mean to disturb the 
present tranquillity, and to bring real mischief 
upon us.” Nevertheless the Whigs remaining in 
parliament resolved to prove the truth of the 
position, that the Protestant succession was in 


mation as to Englizh customs and persons frequently betrays a 


native pen; the truth it contains as to Jacobite intrigues, might 
have transpired from other sources, and in the main was pretty 
- well suspected, as the Report of the Secret Committee on the Im- 
peachment in 1715 shows; eo that, upon the whole, I cannot but 
reckon it a forgery in order to injure the Tory leaders.”—Con- 
atitutional History of England, chap. xvi. 

‘ Swift's Works, Inquiry. 
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danger. They began in the lords, where Sun- - 
derland, Cowper, Halifax, and Wharton urged 
the perils arising from the pretender’s continuing 
in Lorraine, and carried an address for praying 
for an account of what steps had been taken by 
government to procure his removal. Lord Oxford 
had recourse to one of his tricks; and he moved 
for a bill “for the further security of the Pro- 
testant succession, to make it high treason to 
bring any foreign troops into the kingdom.” He 
thought that this would have the outward ap- 
pearance of zeal and patriotism; but his real 
intention was to prevent the landing of the elec- 
toral Prince of Hanover with an armed force, a 
desperate expedient which now began to be talked 
of, and which had been recommended—among 
others by the Duke of Marlborough!—to the 
house of Hanover as the only likely means of 
making sure of the succession. But the lord- 
treasurer’s device was transparent ; he was called 
upon to explain his meaning, and, upon being 
compelled to say that he meant the bill to apply 
only to foreign troops introduced by the pre- 
tender, he was told that then it must be alto- 
gether unnecessary, for by all laws such troops, 
if foreigners, would be public enemies, and if 
natives, rebels, The bill was accordingly lost, 
and Oxford greatly disconcerted. The Whig 
lords continued their attack; and Lord Wharton 
moved, in direct terms, that the Protestant suc- 
cession was in danger under the present admi- 
nistration. The debate was exceedingly hot. 
Several peers who had hitherto figured as warm 
Tories and supporters of the administration—as 
the Archbishop of York and several bishops, the 
Earls of Abingdon, Jersey, and the Lords Ash- 
burnham and Carteret—turned round on this 
critical occasion and voted with the Whigs. Yet, 
in the end, the vote that the succession was not 
in danger was carried by a majority of twelve— 
exactly the number of the recently created peers. 
The House of Commons, however, on the motion 
of Sir Edward Knatchbull, resolved itself into 
committee on the same question. In that house, 
also, many Tories, of the class generally styled 
the Hanoverian Tories, quitted the ministerial 
ranks and voted with the Whigs. The speaker, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, was one of these seceders ; 
and he delivered a speech which was considered 
powerful and effective by many who were Tories 
without any taint of Jacobitism. A minority of 
208 voted with him against 266—.a diminution iu 
the majority which spread consternation in part 
of the cabinet, and gave joy to the rest, for Bol- 
ingbroke’s main endeavour was at the moment to 
overthrow the lord-treasurer. The Tories too— 
Jacobites and all—were obliged, for the sake of 
appearances, to agree with the Whigs in a reso- 
lution that the queen should be desired to renew 
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correspondence with the court of Hanover, to 
still more violent storms in England, and to in- 
trigues and counter-intrigues, which were innu- 
merable and are now almost inexplicable. Ox- 
ford protested to the elector that he and Lady 
Masham were devoted to his interests ; and after 
this he Jaboured to show that the coming over 
of the electoral prince would be far more fatal 
to the interests of his family than it would be 
unpleasant to her majesty. “Let me, in confi- 
dence, tell you,” said he, “that there is but one 
thing that can be any way of prejudice to the 
succession, and that is the endeavour to bring 
them, or any of them, over without the queen's 
consent. Two courts in this country have been 
so fatal, and the factions are so high, that it must 
be very mischievous both to the queen and to 
the serene house, to have any such thing enter- 
prised that may create a difference between the 
queen and that family: that will change the die- 
pute to the crown and the succession ; whereas 
now it is between the house of Hanover and a 
Popish pretender. I will add but this one word, 
that I will assure you that, upon any advances 
of kindness from the house of Hanover, I will 
pawn my life for it, they shall receive most essen- 
tial proofs of the queen’s friendship; and I am 
sure that is the best confirmation of their succes- 
sion.”? Even thus lightly could the prime minis- 
ter of England speak of the solemn and repeated 
acts of parliament, which alone were competent 
to decide the question. ‘There have been, how- 
ever,” says Schutz, “great rejoicings over all the 
city, since it was made public that I had asked 
the writ for the prince; and some have no doubts 
of his coming speedily, as others most certainly 
fear it. The bells were ringing for some days 
past, and healths drunk to his good journey.” 
The envoy, from a)] that he saw, was convinced 
more and more of the needfulness of the journey; 
and he was further urged and impelled by the 
Whig leaders, who seem scarcely ever to have 
left him. In the end the writ for the electoral 
prince was refused, and Schutz, being forbid the 
court, made haste back to Hanover to justify 
himself; and the Duke of Marlborough wrote to 
recommend that the prince should set out from 
Hanover to London, without caring for the refu- 
sal of the writ or the feelings of Queen Anne, 
whose life was believed to be very precarious. 
“By this remedy,” says Marlborough, “the 
succession will be secured without risk, without 
expense, and without war; and likewise it is very 
probable that France, seeing herself anticipated 
in that manner, will abandon her design of assist- 
ing the pretender.” General Cadogan and other 
leading Whigs wrote pressing letters to the same 
effect, The Archbishop of York also sent pro- 


1 Macpherson, Hanover Papers. # Macpherson, State Papers. 


her instances for the removal of the pretender 
from Lorraine. This address was also carried in 
the upper house, where Lord Wharton further 
moved that her majesty should be desired to issue 
a proclamation, promising a reward to any per- 
son who should apprehend the pretender, dead 
or alive. Notwithstanding their desire and their 
interest in keeping up the popular excitement, 
and notwithstanding the risk they incurred of 
being denounced as Jacobites, several of the 
Whigs opposed this motion. Lords North and 
Grey said that such a proclamation, with the 
words dead or alive, would look like an encourage- 
ment to assassination, and he implored the house 
not to take a step so inconsistent with its high 
character, and with the character of a nation 
and government famed for lenity and clemency. 
Lord Trevor declared that no man had more 
respect and affection for the house of Hanover, 
but that they must excuse him if he would not 
venture his soul’s perdition for them; and he 
proposed as an amendment, “That the reward 
should be for apprehending and bringing the 
pretender to justice, in case he should land or 
attempt to land either in Great Britain or Ire- 
land.” This was carried; the time of issuing the 
proclamation was left to the queen’s own discre- 
tion; and Anne was thus relieved from the ne- 
ceassity of putting a price upon her brother's heal. 
But in the strife of parties, and in the well- 
founded apprehensions of the time, the merciful 
alteration was carried by a majority of no more 
than ten. At this moment Anne was in the 
worst of humours; irritated on the one side by 
the almost total defection of the bench of bishops, 
and the open hostility of many formerly deemed 
the most submissive of Tories; and scared on the 
other side by endeavours made and making by 
the Whigs to bring over the electoral Prince of 
Hanover. Baron Schutz, the Hanoverian envoy, 
had standing instructions to adhere to, and con- 
stantly consult with the Whig leaders, Somers, 
Halifax, and Cowper, and with other lords and 
members of the commons that were the undoubted 
and zealous friends of that succession. The en- 
voy’s house had thus become a place of constant 
resort and consultation ; and, as they grew bolder 
with their growing strength in parliament, the 
Whigs proposed that Schutz should demand from 
the queen a writ of summons for the electoral 
prince, who, having been created a British peer by 
the title of Duke of Cambridge, only wanted the 
writ to be able to come over and take his seat in 
the House of Lords. The envoy doing readily 
what he was asked to do, went at once to the 
Lord-chancellor Harcourt.' 
This proceeding incensed the queen, perplexed 
her ministers in the extreme, and led to an angry 
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fessions of attachment. “I hope,” said the arch- 
bishop, “your royal highness will every day 
more and more have the satisfaction of seeing 
that, not only I myself, but the whole body of 
our clergy, are faithful and zealous, as becomes 
us, in this respect; and that the same good spirit 
is still among us, which so laudably, and, through 
the blessing of God, successfully, opposed and 
got the better of the attempts of France and 
Popery in King James's reign.” A day or two 
after writing this letter, the Archbishop of York 
was sent for by Queen Anne, who was now get- 
ting greatly alarmed at the nation’s apparent 
convictions that she and her ministers were be- 
traying them to France and the pretender. The 
queen made the archbishop the greatest protes- 
tations that she was sincerely for the Protestant 
succession; but the prelate could not reconcile 
this with what he himself and every one saw. 
Alarm and vexation brought on the queen’s old 
sickness. Her indisposition was a fresh cause 
for excitement to both courts. Her majesty, 
however, took great pains to make known the 
conversation she had had with the Archbishop 
of York, and the assurances she had given that 
prelate. She, moreover—at least in outward 
appearance—withdrew her confidence from Bo- 
lingbroke, and put herself again in the hands of 
the cautious Oxford. “The lord-treasurer,” says 
the Hanoverian agent, Galke, “is more than 
ever in credit with the queen, and appears dis- 
posed to attach himself to the electoral ‘prince, as 
soon as he appears, in order to gain him her ma- 
jesty’s good graces, and to overturn Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke is enraged at this, and 

it is not doubted but he will take his measures 
upon it in a manner suitable to his humour.” 
In consequence of these changes the court of 
Hanover made a show of being satisfied with 
Oxford’s intentions, and set some of their minis- 
ters to renew a friendly correspondence with him. 
But only a week after, the electoral house received 
fresh warnings from an ‘unknown friend,” who 
stated that the Jacobites in London were invent- 
ing lies of every kind to destroy all hopes of the 
prince’s coming, producing letters from Hanover 
to show that Schutz had been disavowed and 
very ill received there, that it was quite certain 
that the elector would not send his son to Eng- 
land. Mr. Bromley, one of the secretaries of 
state, in particular, had spoken in this manner; 
and the effect was, that the pretender’s faction 
were in transports of joy, and the friends of 


Hanover, both Whigs and Tories, in the utmost | 


despair. The Duke of Argyle had been heard 
to exclaim that if the elector abandoned them in 
this manner, and refused to embrace an oppor- 
tunity eo favourable, so easy, and 20 conformable 
to English laws, sacrificing and abandoning them 
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to the rage of their snenilen “atte all they hed 
done for him, the Whigs could have no other 

resource, but to go to the other extremity, and 

invite the pretender to come over on tolerable 

terms, and without a French army. Insults 

were still openly offered to the acts of succession, 

and to the right of the house of Hanover; and 

the queen had granted a pardon to Dr. Bedford, 

the author of a book on hereditary right, which 

attempted to disprove the claim of the electress to 

the British crown. All this was very significant; 

and the “unknown friend” conveyed another 

piece of information which was equally so. This 

was, that while the queen seemed to be dying, 

or at least in extreme danger, ministers were 

remodelling the army. “They continue,” he 

says, ‘‘to dismtse all the officers, civil and military, 

who presume to show any attachment to the Hano- 

verian succession; and yet they give out that 

they have the greatest zeal and attachment to 

your court. It would be very curious if they 

should succeed to persuade you of this.” Lord 

Anglesea, Sir Thomas Hanmer, and other Hano- 

verian Tories, wrote letters equally urgent, and 

pledged themselves to preserve the right of the 

electoral house, as fixed by parliament; and 

Galke informed the Hanoverian ministers that 

their friends expected that Prince George would 

set out on his journey immediately, thinking 

this “absolutely necessary, and that without it 

the pretender would be soon at the English court, 

and be very well received there.” As Anne 

grew worse, Cadogan wrote again to declare “the 

inexpressible impatience shown by every one 

here for news of the electoral prince’s departure;” 

and his confirmed conviction, “that everything 
was irreparably lost if the resolution of sending 
him over were changed or delayed.” This close 
and acute observer also intimated that the dis- 
sensions in the cabinet were increasing—that the 

quarrels between the lord-treasurer and Boling- 
broke were greater than ever. “It is true,” he 
adds, ‘their common friends reconcile them for 
a day or two, but they quarrel more violently 
afterwards. The partizans of both the one and 
the other give out that their leader possesses all 
the favour and confidence of the queen; but it is 
impossible to write anything positively on this 
subject, this scene at court having lately changed 
as frequently as the. wind.” 

While thus pressed on the one side by the 
Whigs, the house of Hanover was cajoled on 
the other by Mr. Harley, brother of Lord Ox- 
ford, and by letters from England, assuring them 


‘of the steadiness and affection of the queen. 


In these circumstances it was natural that that 
little court, always slow and circumspect, should 
hesitate and procrastinate. To remove these 
delays, the Duke of Marlborough, who at this 
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wisdom, you will prevent the taking such a step; 

and that you will give me an opportanity of re- 

newing to you assurances of the most sincere. 
friendship, with which I am, &c.”! 

This letter is said to have had, among other 
effects, the very serious one of killing the old 
Electress Sophia. The old lady was eighty-four 
years old, and had been accustomed to aay, that, 
if she could only live to have ‘Sophia, Queen of 
England,” written on her tombstone, she should 
die content. The journey of the electoral prince 
was now entirely givemup. It appears that 
while he and his grandmother had been moat 
eager for the expedition, his father, the elector, 
had been strongly opposed to it. By some the 
objections of the elector are attributed to caution 
and forethought, by others to mere constitutional 
irresolution; but there are others again who at- 
tribute them wholly and solely to his jealousy 
of his son, and to his fear that, if the young man 
got well established in England, he might, at 
the queen’s death, keep the throne to himself, 
and get a parliamentary sanction for setting aside 
his senior and his parent. 

On the side of the pretender there had been no 
want of new intrigues and schemes. Every day, 
indeed, seems to have produced one. At the 
beginning of the year, the busy little Abbé Gaul- 
tier and the Duke of Berwick met again in 
France. Berwick, disgusted, as he says, with 
the slowness, irresolution, and coldness of the 
lord-treasurer, at last determined to bring him 
to the point, so as to leave him no opportunity of 
further shuffling; and, by means of the abbé, he 
recommended to Oxford the following project :— 
That the chevalier should go privately, and by 
himself, into England, and get access to the 
queen, his sister, who should then go down to 
the parliament, and there explain that her bro- 
ther’s right to her crown was incontestible ; that 
she had taken a resolution to restore to him what 
belonged to him by all laws Divine and human; 
that she nevertheless had taken proper measures 
with him to prevent any danger to the Church of 
England; it having been settled between them, 
that she should enjoy the crown during life, and 
educate him in England as her son, &c.,&c. The 
Duke of Berwick was an excellent soldier, and a 
clever man in other respects; but his foreign _ 
education, habits, and associations had left him 
deplorably ignorant of the real condition of Eng- 
land, of the temper of the English people, and 
of the means of proceeding with them. Now, in 
England, the chief effort of the Jacobites was to 
obtain the dismissal of Oxford, and the.promo- 
tion of Bolingbroke—an effort in which they 
were materially aided by the she-favourite Lady 
Masham, whose Jacobitism was made to throw 


1 Macpherson, who first published this letter. - 


moment seems to have been sincerely earnest 
for their succession, sent an agent of his own to 
Hanover, in the person of Mr. Molyneux, recom- 
mended to that court by his grace as.“being a 
man of quality, who had very large possessions 
in Ireland, but principally ag a man of parts and 
of merit, with whose good principles he was well 
acquainted.” Molyneux was exceedingly well 
received by all the members of the electoral 
house, and helped to defeat the mission of Mr. 
Harley, and to prove that his brother, the lord- 
treasurer, was not to be depended upon in the 
slightest degree. Molyneux, who maintained a 
constant correspondence with the duke, and oc- 
casionally wrote to the Duchess of Marlborough, 
was useful in other respects, and more particu- 
larly in exalting the merits of the illustrious 
general, and proclaiming his entire devotion to 
the old electress and her family. 

On the 30th of May (n. s.), Anne, finding or 
fearing that the electoral house was no longer to 
be cajoled by professions and promises, resorted 
to threats, and wrote, or rather signed, a most 
bitter and reproachful letter tothe elector. This 
royal epistle, which was carefully suppressed at 
the time, while others, addreased by her majesty 
to the same personage, were as carefully published 
and distributed to prove her affection to the 
Guelphs, ran in these words:— ‘“‘As the rumour 
increases, that my cousin, the electoral prince, 

has resolved to come over to settle, in my life- 
time, in my dominions, I do not choose to delay 
2 moment to write to you about this, and to com- 
municate to you my sentiments upon a subject 
of this importance. 1 then freely own to you, 
that I cannot imagine that a prince who possesses 
the knowledge and penetration of your electoral 
highness can ever contribute to such an attempt; 
and that I believe you are too just to allow 
that any infringement shall be made on my 
sovereignty which you would not choose should 
be made on your own. I am firmly persuaded 
that you would not suffer the smallest diminu- 
tion of your authority: I am no less delicate in 
that respect; and I am determined to oppose a 
project so contrary to my royal authority, how- 
ever fatal the consequences may be, Your elec- 
tora] highness is too just to refuse to bear me 
witness, that I give, on all occasions, proofs of 
my -desire that your family should succeed to 
my crowns; which I always recommend to my 
people, as the most solid support of their religion 
and their laws. I employ all my attention, that 
nothing shotld efface those impressions from the 
hearts of my subjects: but it is not possible to 
derogate from the dignity and prerogatives of 
the prince who wears the crown, without making 
a dangerous breach on the rights of the succes- 
_o0r8; therefore, I doubt not but, with your usual 
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gree, that, being appointed governor, by the 
queen, of the colony*of Pennsylvania, he thought 
that it was necessary foy him, in order to repre-. 
sent her majesty, to dress himself as a woman, 
which he actually did.” This Hanoverian minister 
further adds, that the appointment of this “fool 
Clarendon” had been brought about by Boling- 
broke, without the knowledge of Lord Oxford. 
Clarendon’s instructions were written out by 
Secretary Bromley, and the great gist of the 
whole was, that he should make the queen’s mind 
easy, aud prevent by all means the coming at 
any time of the prince. His lordship was in- 
structed to satisfy the elector that the queen had 
no intention but to secure his succession; and that 
she was ready to do everything, consistent with 
the safe and quiet possession of the throne during 
her own time, that might contribute to that end. 
The resolution which the elector had come to, or 
which he probably had all along entertained, 
was confirmed ; but, not to trust too much to her 
majesty, or her ministers, he ordered Bothmar 
to repair from the Hague to London, and attend 
to the suggestion touching the instruments of re- 
gency.’ 

The session of parliament, in which the Whigs 
had hoped to welcome Prince George into Eng- 
land, still lasted ; and that now disappointed party 
continued to exercise the greatest vigilance. They 
were still alarmed by letters from France, im- 
porting that the pretender was, with the utmost 
diligence, making preparations for some secret 
expedition ; that he would soon be again in Scot- 
land, or would go to Ireland. What was calcu- 
lated to add materially to these alarms was the 
apprehension of several Jacobite agents that 
were impudently enlisting recruits for the pre- 
tender’s service in London and in different parts 
of the country. Lord Wharton waited upon the 
Lord Chief-justice Parker with positive informa- 
tion that two Irish officers in particular, named 
Hugh and William Kelly, were enlisting men in 
the city and in Westminster, almost under the 
eye of parliament. Parker issued warrants, and 
the two Irish officers were arrested, the one at 
Gravesend, the other at Deal, having about them 
passes from the pretender’s minister, the Earl of 
Middleton. They had not been very fortunate 
as recruiters, or the recruits were fortunate 
enough to escape detection, for not more than 
half a dozen were seized. The daring attempt, 
however, called for some severity; and after some 
short debate in the houses, where all the Hano- 
verian Tories joined the Whigs, ministers, on the 

1 In @ letter written to Hanover by Secretary Galke, about 
this time, is this curious passage:—‘‘I am assured, from very 
good authority, that Bolingbroke, having heard that Oxford 
said of him that he could prove he was a Jacobite, told one of 


his friends, that he had proofs in his hands to convict the other 
of being in the interest of the pretender.” —Macpherson. . 


out fresh and vigorous shoots by some cold water 
which the lord-treasurer cast upon her greediness 
for money. Oxford felt himself tottering, and 
saw no prop at hand in any party. Berwick also 
wrote to the Duke of Ormond, and many other 
persons, urging them to awake from their leth- 
argy, and take their precautions before the 
Queen should die and leave them and their 
schemes open to their enemies, the Whigs. The 
pretender at this moment was moving from place 
to place ; and every movement seems to have been 
reported by secret agents both to the court of 
Hanover and to the Whig leaders in England, 
who were equally suspicious and anxious as to 
its meaning. 

Up to the end of May, or beginning of June, 
the Whigs in England remained uncertain whe- 
ther the electoral prince would come or not. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, and others of the party called 
Hanoverian Tories, intimated that, as the affair 
had spun out to such a length, it might be better 
to wait for the next session of parliament, and 
to see, in the meantime, what might be done to 
secure that succession: but Halifax, Sunderland, 
Townshend, and the rest of the great Whig 
leaders, continued in their old opinion, that there 
was no time to lose, and that the electoral prince 
ought either to come at once, or to declare the 
reasons of his not coming; in order that his 
friends might consider of something else, and 
concert the conduct best to follow, to keep up 
the spirits of their party. As it became evident, 
however, that the prince would not come over 
without that hopeless condition—the consent of 
the queen—the Whigs insisted that new instru- 
ments of regency should be forwarded without 
loss of time, and that new credentials for the 
Hanoverian resident at London should be sent 
with them; as these things would be of the ut- 
most importance in case of the queen’s death. 
On the other side, Oxford was renewing his com- 
pliments to the Hanoverian diplomatists at Lon- 
don, at the Hague, and at Hanover, and was re- 
pledging himself to an entire friendship and a 
devotion to the cause of that house. ‘“ This,” 
says Bothmar, who was at the Hague, “is a proof 
that Oxford finds himself falling. I shall make 
the most obliging answers to him, and will en- 
deavour to make use of him, without giving my 
confidence to a man so double: perhaps we may 
draw some advantage from him, even though the 
other (Bolingbroke) should turn him out.” Lord 
Paget, who had been appointed to proceed on 
the special embassy to Hanover, had been stopped 
when ready; and now the silly and incompetent 
Earl of Clarendon, with a “Jacobitish secretary,” 
was sent in his stead. Bothmar describes this 
grandson of the renowned chancellor as “a selfish 
and presumptuous fool”—‘“‘a fool to such a de- 
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g3d of June, issued a proclamation for apprehend- 
ing the pretender, whenever he should attempt 
to land, and promising a reward of £5000 to any 
person or persons that should do that service and 
bring him to justice. 

This session of parliament was made infamous 
by the passing of an act as intolerant and as 
tyrannical as anything that was ever done or 
attempted in the worst days of the house of Stuart. 
With party feelings all on the other side, but 
with perfect justice, and with: a moderation of 
censure, Lord John Russell says:.-‘‘ This bill 
may serve to show the principles, the views, and 
the intentions of the Tory party, and thereby 
give a notion of what might have been expected 
from them, had they succeeded in keeping the 
government of the state in their own hands 
during the succeeding reign.”' The Hanoverian 
Tories were at least as averse to the dissenters 
as to the pretender; the surest way to conciliate 
them was to give a bonus to the high party in 
the church ; and the high-churchism of the queen 
naturally grew higher with sickness and danger, 
and thoughts of another world. Bolingbroke, 
who could scoff and sneer at Christianity in all 
its branches and modifications, again put himself 
forward ‘as a champion for the high-church 
party, trusting that whatever blows he dealt, and 
whatever wounds he inflicted, would tell against 
his rival Oxford, who, in his difficulties, was 
again attempting to effect a reconciliation with 
the low churchmen; and who, moreover, at all 
times was reluctant to adopt any decided mea- 
sure. Bolingbroke, closeted with Atterbury, «de- 
vised the infamous ‘Schism Act:” Bolingbroke 
drew it up in council, giving it the character of a 
government measure; and Bolingbroke, through 
the mouth of his friend Sir William Wyndham, 
brought it into parliament on the 12th day of 
May. The object of the bill was to prevent 
education by dissenters in any way; to vest the 
rights of educating, as a monopoly, in the Church 
of England ; and to prevent dissenters from keep- 
ing schools, even for their own children. In 
other words, it enacted that no person in Great 
Britain should keep any private or public school, 
or act as a tutor, unless he had previously sub- 
scribed the declaration to conform to the Church 
of England, and obtained a license from the 
bishop of the diocese, which license was not to be 
granted until the party produced a certificate of 
his having received the sacrament, according to 
the communion of the Church of England, within 
the last year, and also subscribed the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy : and any person acting 
in contravention of these arbitrary enactments 
was to be committed to prison without bail. The 
Whigs stood up to a man, and opposed the bill 
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with all their might. Mr. Hampden, Mr. Robert 
Walpole, Sir Joseph Jekyll, and General Stanhope 
particularly distinguished themselves in the de- 
bate. Stanhope, who had lived much in Popish 
countries, and who recognized everywhere the 
necessity of a wider toleration than then existed 
anywhere—showed, in particular, the ill conse- 
quences of this law ; as it would of course occasion 
foreign education, which, on the one hand, would 
drain the kingdom of great sums of money, and, 
which was still worse, would fill the tender minds 
of young men with prejudices against their own 
country.” Bolingbroke had made no mistake in his 
calculations as to the strength of the high church- 
men: the third reading of the schism bill was car- 
ried in the commons by the great majority of 237 
to 126. In the lords, Bolingbroke fostered his ill- 
favoured project, by moving the second reading. 
Lord Wharton, in opposing him, said—“It is 
somewhat strange that they should call schism in 
England what is the established religion in Scot- 
land ; and, therefore, if the lords who represent 
the nobility of that part of Great Britain are for 
the bill, I hope that, in order to be even with us, 
and consistent with themselves, they will move 
for the bringing in another bill, to prevent the 
growth of schism in their own country.” Lord 
Cowper remarked that, in many country towns, 
reading, writing, and grammar - schools were 
chiefly supported by the dissenters; so that, to 
put down those schools would be like suppress- 
ing the reading of the Holy Scriptures. That 
member of the church militant, Compton, was 
quiet at last, under the aisles of his cathedral; 
but Robinson, his successor, who had been trans- 
lated from Bristol, was as intolerant as he. Lord 
Nottingham, who had gone over to the Whigs, 
and who entirely overlooked his old affection for 
the high-church faction in his hatred to Swift, 
who had lampooned him, and who to all appear- 
ance was very likely to be soon a bishop, said 
vehemently—‘“‘ My lords, I have many children, 
and I know not whether God Alinighty will 
vouchgafe to let me live to give them the educa- 
tion I could wish they had. Therefore, my lords, 
I own I tremble when I think that a certain 
divine, who is suspected of being hardly a Chris- 
tian, is in a fair way of being a bishop, and may 
one day give licenses to those who shall be in- 
trusted with the education of youth.” All eyes 
were fixed upon the lord-treasurer, who was 
known to have proposed in the cabinet that the 
bill should be softened: the Tories seem .to have 
fancied that he would have declared against 
them in the house; the Whigs, that he would 
speak and vote with them, even though it must 
cost him his office. That shuffling minister tried 
to please both, or at least to give to either as 


~—| little offence as possible. He declared that he 
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had not yet considered the whole bill—that his 
mind was not made up; but he persuaded the 
opposition to allow the second reading without a 
division; aud on the day when the bill was finally 
put to the vote, he absented himself from the 
house. This conduct had its usual result: it in- 
censed both parties, and was as favourable to the 
views of Bolingbroke as anything could be. The 
Whigs, who could not negative the bill, attempted 
to soften its severities; but a clause they pro- 
posed, to allow the dissenters to have schools 
for children of their own persuasion, though for 
none others, was rejected upon a division. Other 
modifying clauses, however, were carried, the 
high churchmen consenting that the dissenters 
should be allowed dames or schoolmistresses of 
their own persuasions to teach their children to 
read ; and that the conviction of offending school- 
masters and tutors should take place in the ordi- 
nary courts of justice, and not by summary pro- 
cess before a magistrate, as originally proposed. 
They also allowed a right of appeal to a higher 
court, and impudently added a clause to exempt 
from the act any tutor employed in the family of 
anobleman! The Hanoverian Tories were, after 
all, unfit and unsympathizing allies of the Whigs, 
whom they could only meet upon one ground, or 
the common preference of the Guelphs to the 
Stuarts: their conduct on this occasion proved 
that, in getting rid of their superstitions about 
hereditary and Divine right, they had not freed 
themselves from the old concomitants of those 
superstitions. Not satisfied with the operation 
of the act in Protestant England, they proposed 
that it should be extended to Catholic Ireland, 
and they carried their clause by a majority of 
six, in spite of the representations of the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, the lord-lieutenant. The third 
reading of the bill was carried by seventy- 
seven to seventy-two—a weak majority, con- 
sidering that the queen had so recently made 
twelve new peers to vote with ministers. Per- 
haps it would have been greater but for the schism 
between Oxford and Bolingbroke, and some com- 
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died, and, under the opposite principles which 
rose to the ascendency in the reign of her succes- 
sor, it remained practically almost a dead letter, 
till it was, a few years after, formally repealed. 
On the 9th of July Anne closed the session 
with a speech from the throne, Upon the rising 
of parliament, Oxford looked around him for 
some plank to support him. Although he had 
given the Whigs abundant reason to despise him, 
he renewed an underhand intercourse with the 
chief of that party ; and the Duke of Shrewsbury 
and other leaders seem to have considered that 
he was still worth securing, or that every possible 
means was to be adopted to defeat the schemes 
of the bold and able Bolingbroke. But it was 
soon evident to the elector’s envoy, the keen- 
sighted Bothmar, that nothing could save Oxford. 
Several days before the rising of parliament, he 
assured his court that Bolingbroke would main- 
tain himself; and that the lord-treasurer must 
fall very soon. According to Bothmar, a recon- 
ciliation between the rivals was effected; but he 
saw through its hollowness, and declared that it 
could not be durable. Lady Masham decided 
the point. Full of wrath against Oxford, for his 
having dared to oppose her will and disappoint 
her of her money, she told this falling minister, 
and once-loving cousin, to his face, that he had 
never done the queen any service, and was incapa- 
ble of ever doing her any. Oxford retaliated : 
“IT have been,” said he, “abused by lies and mis- 
representations; but I will leave some people as 
low as I found them.” This passed in the queen’s 
cabinet, and in her majesty’s presence; and the 
altercation between the titled waiting - woman 
| and the lord-treasurer is said to have lasted till 
two hours after midnight. The end of all was, 
that Anne demanded his white staff, and Oxford 
was left low indeed.’ The Jacobites, who had 
been for some time impatiently desiring his dis- 
grace, seem to have taken credit to themselves 
| for effecting it. The Duke of Berwick says, that 





| it had been intimated to the queen, through Lady 


Masham, that his removal from office was indis- 


punctious visitings of the Presbyterian peers of ; pensable. Bolingbroke, of course, rose upon the 
Scotland. Thirty-three lords, of whom five were | fall of his rival. This man of intrigue, though 


bishops, entered a strong protest against the 
whole bill. When the bill, as amended, was sent 
down to the commons, General Stanhope pro- 
posed that the tutors in the families of members 
of the honse might be put upon the same footing 
us those who taught in the families of noblemen ; 
but Mr. Hungerford represented that any, the 
least alteration would cause delays, and might 
lead to the loss of the valuable bill; and the whole 
ministerial pack joining the zealots in full cry, the 
bill was passed as it was, by 168 against 98. It 
was to come into operation upon the 3lst August; 
but on the lst day of that month Queen Anne 


he did not grasp the treasurer's staff, became, in 
fact, everything that he wished, and distributed 
offices among men who were bound to him, and 
who were all Jacobites. Nominally, he merely 


§ The lord-treasurer was wanting to himself; and his habite 
of procrastinating and treating the most scrious business as if 
it were a joke (a fatal and a disgusting quality in a minister of 
state’ made even some of his best friends indifferent to his fall. 
‘‘Lord Oxford,” said Pope, ‘‘ was not a very capable minister, 
and had a good deal of negligence into the bargain. He used 
to send trifling verses from court to the Scriblerus Club almost 
every day; and would come and talk idly with them almost 
every night, even when his a]l was at stake."—Spence, Obserra- 
tions, Anecdotes, and Characters of Books and Men. 
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retained the seals of secretary, with the sole man- 
agement of foreign affairs; he put the treasury 
into commission, with William Wyndham at its 


head; the privy seal he allotted to Atterbury ; 
Bromley, the other secretary of state, he allowed 


to remain; the third secretaryship, or that for 


Scotland, was put into the hands of that despe- 
rate half-mad Jacobite, the Earl of Mar; the Duke 
of Ormond was to be commander-in-chief ; the 
Duke of Buckingham lord-president ; and Har- 
court, as one upon whom he could entirely rely, 
was to remain lord-chancellor. Many minor of- 
fices remained to be disposed of, and, in the words 
of one of the party, “the sterility of good and 
able men” to be put in these places was “ incre- 
dible.” The truth is, that beyond a few personal 
friends, and a few determined Jacobites, there 
were none that Bolingbroke could or would trust. 
Before drawing up his scheme for the new cabi- 


net, he made an attempt upon the principles of 


some of the old Whig placemen. On the day 
after Oxford's dismissal, he gave a dinner-party at 
his house in Golden Square to General Stanhope, 
Robert Walpole, Pulteney, Craggs, General Cad- 
ogan, and other chiefs of the party; but his 
cajoling overtures came to nothing. At this mo- 
ment the Duke of Marlborough, who had sent 
his friend General Cadogan into England before 
him, was staying at Ostend, watching the game 
that was playing, with the evident intention of 
striking in at the decisive round. His real inten- 
tions were matters of anxious surmise and specu- 
lation to all parties; and such was his personal 
importance, or the high opinion entertained of 
his selfish sagacity, that it appears to have been 
considered as certain that whichever party he 
embraced and adhered to, must in the end be the 
prevalent one.' It seems certain that, notwith- 
standing an offer the money-loving duke had 
recently made to lend £20,000, to enable the 
electoral Prince George to come over to England, 
to look personally to the interests of his family, 
the whole court of Hanover looked upon Marl- 
borough and his movements with distrust, fear- 
ing to confide in him, and yet fearing to offend 
him, hopeless of securing him unless he were 
convinced that their cause would triumph, and 
bring him more advantages than the other. 
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' George Lockhart, of Carnwath, the author of the Memoira, 
one of the moat active and distinguished of the Scottish Jacobites, 
who was very constant in his attendance about court, says, that 
there was a report that the Duke of Marlborough had refusod 
the loan of £100,000, which the pretender had demanded from 
him as a proof and a pledge of his fidelity. If this domand was 
really made, it must have tended very materially to strengthen 
the lord-general's new fidelity to the Protestant succession, to 
whose interests he won over or secured the affection of the 
British troops at Dunkirk and other places, - 

? Pope, no incompetent judge, who knew the ‘nan well and 
intimatelv, says—‘‘As inconsistent as the Duke of Marlborough's 
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Bothmar had not exaggerated in speaking of 
the queen’s dangerous state. On the 30th of July, 
only three days after the stormy scene at court, 
and the diamissal of Oxford, she was seized with 
an apoplectic fit. Ever since that tempestuous 
night she had been in a deplorable condition ; 
agitated and shattered, and confident, as she 
told her physicians, that she should never re- 
cover; and after the fit she sank into a atupor. 


There was a display of grief both.real and affected; 
but the funds rose considerably, as soon as it was 
known in the city that she was dying. The most 


intelligent part of the nation had become con- 
vinceed that nothing was so likely to endanger pro- 
perty, and the constitution, as a prolongation of 
the royal life, and of the ministry of the plotting 
insidious men upon whoin she had thrown her- 
self. On the other side, Bolingbroke, Ormond, 
Harcourt, and the rest of that party, who had 
been rather named to office than put into pos- 
session of it—so rapid was the course of events— 
were bewildered, and apparently all but stupified 
at this sudden blow. They met in council at 
Kensington, in a room not far from that where 
the queen lay dying; and they were presently 
thrown into consternation by the arrival of the 


Dukes of Argyle and Somerset, who said that, 
understanding her majesty’s danger, they had 
hastened, though not summoned, to offer their 
assistance. 
been for some time playing a very ambiguous 
part, but who had returned to his old Whig prin- 
ciples, rose up and thanked Argyle and Somerset 
for their unexpected attendance and the offer of 


The Duke of Shrewsbury, who had 


their services. Somerset and Argyle then took 
their seats at the council board, insisted on ex- 
amining the physicians, and upon their report 
urged that it should be proposed to the queen 
that the post of lord-treasurer should be instantly 
filled up, as at such a moment it was essential to 
have a recognized prime minister; and they fur- 
ther insisted that the Duke of Shrewsbury should 
be at once recommended to her majesty, as the 


nobleman moat fit to manage affairs at that crisis, 


und to secure the succession as fixed by parlia- 
ment. Bolingbroke thus saw his grand scheme 
vanish into thin air, like an unsubstantial palace 
at the touch of the enchanter; but he said nothing, 





you gange his actions by his reigning passion, which was. the 
love of money. He endeavoured, at the same time, to be well 
both at Hanover and at St. Germain: this surprised you a good 
dea! when 1 first told you of it, but the plain meaning of it was 
only this—that he wanted to secure the vast riches he had 
amassed together, whichever should succeed. He was calm in 
the heat of battle; and when he was #0 near being taken prisoner, 
in his first campaign in Flanders, he was quite unmoved. He 
was like to lose his life in the one and his liberty in the other ; 
but there was none of his money at stake in either. This mean 
passion of that great man operated very strongly in him in the 
very beginning of his life, and continued to the very end of it. ’ 


character may appear to you, yet may it be accounted for, if | — Spence. 
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did nothing, remaining in amaze like one under 
a spell; and he followed Shrewsbury and the 
other lords to the queen’s bedside, where the 
recommendation of the council was intimated in 
a discourse which the sufferer, in all probability, 
did not understand. A sign or a nod from Anne 
was, however, interpreted as a sufficient assent, 
and as a sufficient warrant for a most momentous 
change—a change which involved the interests 
of millions. Thus was Shrewsbury, already Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland and lord-chamberlain, made 
lord-treasurer and prime minister, and from this 
moment the deciding card was in his hand, rather 
than in that of Marlborough, who, when the criti- 
cal moment came, found himself detained at Os- 
tend by contrary winds. The Duke of Argyle, a 
man of action and a man of ability, and who 
had carried the somewhat incompetent Somerset 
along with him to Kensington, was the real evil 
genius before which Bolingbroke stood rebuked; 
and now in conjunction with Somerset and the 
new |Whig prime minister, Shrewsbury, Argyle 
moved that every privy counsellor whatsvever, 
that happened to be in London or in the neigh- 
bourhood, should be immediately summoned to 
attend. The ex-chancellor Somers, whose char- 
acter and influence stood highest, forgot his own 
infirmities, and hastened to the place where the 
queen was expiring; and he was accompanied or 
followed by many other Whigs, who had not seen 
the interior of the court for a long time. If Boling- 
broke and his coadjutors were bewildered before, 
they were now crushed and ridden over by the 
Whig party, who, without losing time, ordered 
four regiments up to London, recalled seven bat- 
talions from Dunkirk, laid an embargo on all the 
sea-ports, sent out orders for the immediate equip- 
ment of a good strong fleet, aud took other mea- 
sures to secure the throne to the house of Hano- 
ver, and defeat any attempt that might be made 
by France and the pretender. Indeed, before the 
result of the visit of Argyle to the council chamber 
was known, the Whigs, principally guided by the 
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active and able General Stanhope, had. concerted 
measures calculated to lead to the same result; 
and Stanhope had formed a plan for seizing the 
Tower, and securing in it, at the moment of trial, 
the persons of the principal Jacobites. On the day 
after the appointment of Shrewsbury, while Anne 
was in a lethargy, and the physicians expecting 
every moment to be her last, the council sent 
their orders to the heralds-at-arms, and to a troop 
of the life-guards, to be in readiness every mo- 
ment to proclaim the rightful successor George I. ; 
and they hurried off Mr. Craggs to Hanover to 
hasten the journey of the elector, who was re- 
quested to repair to the coast of Holland, where 
the English fleet would be ready to receive him. 
Well knowing how hotly the Jacobite fever was 
raging in many parts of Scotland, they determined 
that an able general should be sent down to that 
country to take the command of the troops. All 
this was decided on the 31st of July, and on the 
following morning Anne, who had not recovered 
sufficiently from her stupor either to sign her 
will or to take the sacrament, expired, in the 
fiftieth year of her age, and thirteenth of her 
reign. “The Earl of Oxford,’ says the still 
bewildered Bolingbroke in a letter to Swift, “ was 
removed on Tuesday; the queen died on Sunday. 
What a world is this, and how does fortune 
banter us!” On the evening of the Ist of August 
the Duke of Marlborough approached the English 
coast: near Dover his vessel was boarded by a 
messenger from Sir Thomas Franklin, the post- 
master-general, who told his grace that the queen 
had died that morning, and that the Elector of 
Hanover had been joyfully proclaimed. And, 
in fact, George was proclaimed with acclamations 
in London, in York, and in the other principal 
cities, where no Jacobite had courage to raise his 
voice, or even to show himself in public. In the 
capital, only one man, and that man a Protestant 
clergyman of the high-church school, had the 
courage to propose proclaiming the pretender. 
It was Doctor Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. 
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oN TE regency bill, passed in 1705, had 
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provided for the government on 
the demise of Anne, and the seven 
great officers of state, together with 
eighteen peers, named in an in- 
— =.) strument signed by the Elector of 
Hanover, took upon themselves the temporary 
administration. Of the eighteen peers named 
hy George, the greater number were determined 
Whigs; and Argyle, Cowper, Halifax, Towns- 
hend, and Devonshire were among them. Marl- 
borough was not named, nor was his son-in-law, 
Sunderland: this was not extraordinary, but it 
excites some surprise to see the illustrious Somers 
excluded also. The great general, on landing at 
Dover, received an enthusiastic welcome, and his 
entry into London was like a triumph. Two 
hundred gentlemen on horseback met him on the 





road, and the procession was joined by a long 


' “‘The era of the Georges may be compared to the era of the 
Antonines at Rome. It was a period combining happiness and 
glory—a period of kind rulers and a prosperous people. While 
improvement was advancing at home with gigantic strides— 
while great wars were waged abroad~-the domestic repose and 
enjoyment of the nation were scarcely ever for a moment broken 
through. The current was strong and rapid, but the surface 
remained smooth and unruffied. Lives were seldom lust, either 
by popular breaches of the Jaw or by its rigorous execution. The 
population augmented fast, but wealth augmented faster still ; 
comforts became more largely diffused, and knowledge more 
generally cultivated. Unlike the era of the Antonines, this 
prosperity did not depend upon the character of a single man. 
Its foundations were laid on ancient and free institutions, which, 
good from the first, were still gradually improving, and which 
alone, amongst all others since the origin of civil society, had 
completely solved the great problem, how to combine the greatest 
_ security to property with the greatest freedom of a:tion. 

“It is true, however, that this golden period oy no means 
affords us unmixed cause for self-congratulation, and contains 


claimed at Dublin by the Lords-justicesof Ireland, 


train of horses and carriages. Marlborough went 
straight to the House of Lords and took the oaths 
to King George; but then, mortified at his ex- 
clusion from the regency, he retired into the 
country. The lords-justices appointed Joseph 
Addison to be their secretary, and ordered that 
all despatches addressed to Bolingbroke should 
be delivered to Addison. In the Scottish capital 
King George was proclaimed without opposition ; 
but for some days there prevailed great doubt 
and anxiety as to Ireland: and the lords of the 
regency, or lords-justices, thought at one moment 
of despatching thither General Stanhope as com- 
mander-in-chief, and Marlborough’s son-in-law, 
Sunderland, as lord-lieutenant, without losing 
time in waiting for the king’s instructions; but 
they soon received intelligence that all was quiet, 
and that King George had been peaceably pro- 





no small alloy of human frailties and of human passions. Some 
of the quiet | have mentioned may be imputed to corruption, as 
much as some of the troubles to faction Our pride as legiala- 
tors may sink when we discover that our constitutional pre- 
eminence has arisen still more from happy accident than from 
akilful design. We may likewise blush to think that even those 
years which, on ooking back, are universally admitted as most 
prosperous, and those actions now considered irreproachable, 
were not free at the time from most loud and angry complaints. 
low ungratefully have we murmured against Providenos at the 
very moment when most enjoying ita bounty! How much has 
prosperity been felt, but how little acknowledged! Tow sure 
@ road to popularity has it always been to tell us that we are 
the most wretched and ill-used people on the face of the earth ! 
To such an extent, in fact, have these outcries proceeded, that 
& very acute observer has founded a new theory upon them ; 
and, far from viewing them as evidence of snffering, considers 
them as one of the proofs and tokens of good government.”— 
Lord Mahon's History of England, from the Peace of Utrechi, 
vol, i. p. 1. 
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the Archbishop of Armagh, and Sir Constantine 
Phipps, whose Toryism had formerly been sus- 
pected to be of the Jacobite bias. 

Not a moment was lost by the Whigs in Eng- 
land in putting forth claims to the honours and 
emoltments of office, and in scheming what should 
be the new cabinet. The bishopric of Ely, and 
every good thing that happened to be vacant in 
the church, was asked for, and every place at 
court, such as the captaincy of the band of gentle- 
men pensioners, the groomship of the bedcham- 
ber, &c., was grasped at by several competitors. 
Baron Bothmar was made the medium of these 
applications to Hanover. 

But we may turn from these pettinesses, which 
were the inevitable consequences of a demise and 
a new succession, to matters of greater weight, in 
which the interests of 
three nations were con- 
cerned, and in which 
they were but too often 
sacrificed to private am- 
bition and the interests 
of worthless individuals. 
According to a very 
important provision in 
the act of regency, the 
Houses of Parliament 
met on the day of the 
queen’s death, though it 
was a Sunday, and all 
such members as were 
in or neartown hastened 
to their seats. The 
Tories attempted to pro- 
cure an adjournment till 
the following Wednes- 
day; but Sir Richard 
Onslow represented that 
the state of the nation 
was too critical to allow 
of delay; and the houses met again on Monday. 
Three days were spent in administering and 
taking oaths to the new sovereign. In the same 
breath, and with the same drop of ink, they ex- 
pressed their deep grief at the death of their late 
sovereign lady Queen Anne, of blessed memory, 
and their lively pleasure at the accession of King 
George, whose right to the crown was sv un- 
doubted, and whose virtues were so princely. 
The most that the Hanoverian agents hoped or 
expected was, that the House of Commons would 
grant the king the same civil list enjoyed by the 
late queen, and that a new parliament would 
augment it on account of Prince George and his 
family ; but the Tories, either to secure favour at 
court, or to produce in the beginning an extrava- 
gant notion of the avaricious and grasping dis- 
position of the new sovereign, had the face tc ! 
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propose that the civil list should be raised to 
£1,000,000, or to £300,000 more than had been 
granted to Anne; but the Whigs wisely dis- 
couraged this very suspicious liberality, and the 
sum voted was £700,000. A clause was inserted 


in the bill for the payment of £65,000 due to the 


Hanoverian troops in the pay of England, but 
hitherto withheld by the court because those 
troops had refused to join the Duke of Ormond 
in 1712 in his base desertion from the allies. A 
reward of £100,000, to be paid by the treasury, 
was offered to any person that should apprehend 
the pretender, in case of his landing; and, after 
the passing of some other money-bills, this short 
session was closed by proropation. 

All those who wished well to the Protestant 
succession were impatient for the arrival of the 

new king, whose att 
on the Continent excit- 
ed universal surprise. 
Other princeshad shown 
the extreme of eagerness 
for a far less glittering 
prize; but the phleg- 
matic George I. seemed 
to look almost with in- 
difference to the crown 
of three great and ris- 
ing kingdoms; and it 
was not till six o'clock 
in the evening of the 
18th of September, or 
nearly seven weeks after 
the death of Anne, that 
he landed at Greenwich 
with his eldest son, 
Prince George. His 
subjects of Hanover had 
witnessed his departure 
with regret and tears- - 
his English subjects re- 
ceived him with joy and acclamations, although 
on a near view they saw little to admire in his 
personal appearance or in his bearing, which were 
plain and undignified. 

His majesty presently proceeded to complete 
his ministerial arrangements: Lord Halifax was 
appointed first lord-commissioner of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Cowper, 
again chancellor; Nottingham, president of the 
council; Marlborough, commander-in-chief and 
master-general of the ordnance; Wharton (who 
was made a marquis), lord privy-seal; Orford, 
first lord of the admiralty ; Shrewsbury, lord- 
chamberlain and groom of the stole; the Duke 
of Devonshire, lord-steward of the household; 
the Duke of Somerset, master of the horse ; Sun- 
derland, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and Robert 
Walpole, whose ability in debate was worth o 
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high price, paymaster of the forces. In Scotland, 
the Jacobite Earl of Mar was turned out, and 
the Duke of Montrose put in his place; and the 
Duke of Argyle was intrusted with the supreme 
command of the forces there. In Ireland, Sir 
Constantine Phipps was deprived of the seals, 
and Mr. Broderic made chancellor. These min- 
isterial arrangements were all completed before 
the 20th of October, on which day the coronation 
was performed at Westminster with the usual 
solemnities, The old abbey was thronged with 
nearly all the peers, whether Whig, Tory, or 
Jacobite ; the indolent insowciant-looking Oxford 
was there, and so was his keen-eyed, animated 
rival, Bolingbroke. The usual promotions in the 
peerage followed the ceremony. 

On the 29th of August (N. 8.) the pretender, 
who had gone from Bar-le-Duc to drink the min- 
eral waters of Plombiére, signed and sent forth a 
manifesto asserting his right tothe throne of Great 
Britain, and explaining somewhat too clearly 
the causes of his inactivity up to “the death of 
the princess our sister, of whose good intention 
towards us we could not for some time past well 
doubt: and this was the reason we then sat still, 
expecting the good effects thereof, which were un- 
fortunately prevented by her deplorable death.” 
This was at once a capital blunder and a glaring 
proof of the little attention the exiled prince paid 
to the safety of his friends in England. ‘The 
Whigs instantly caught at the words as addi- 
tional and incontrovertible evidence as to the in- 
tentions of the late ministry: the Tories insisted 
that the manifesto was a false document basely 
forged by the Whigs, to throw discredit upon 
them and dishonour the late queen; but they 
were driven from this position by the thick- 
headed and thick-hearted pretender, who openly 
acknowledged the authenticity of the manifesto. 

AD. 1716. Early in January two royal pro- 

clamations were issued—the one 
dissolving the parliament, the other calling a 
new one. At the preceding election, only two 
years before, five-sixths of the successful candi- 
dates were Tories, yet at the present election the 
Whigs were returned in triumphant majority. 
The new parliament met on the 19th of March, 
and Mr. Spencer Compton, the ministerial nomi- 
nee, was chosen speaker without opposition. A 
few days after, the king went down in person, 
but being unable to pronounce English, he gave 
his written speech to be read by Chancellor 
Cowper. After thanking all his loving subjects 
for their zeal in defence of his succession, he 
lamented that many conditions of the late peace 
had not been performed ; and showed the neces- 
sity of defensive alliances, in order to insure 
their due execution: he regretted’ the injuries 
suffered by trade, and expressed his surprise at 
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finding that the public debt had been increased 
since the treaty of Utrecht. He alluded frankly 
to the pretender, and to his boasting of assistance 
he expected to derive from England ; but, in con- 
clusion, he declared that he would make the con- 
stitution, in church and state, the rule of his 
government, and devote his chief care to the 
happiness, ease, and prosperity of his people. 
Both houses joined in expressing their sense of 
the dishonour of the peace and the delinquency of 
the late ministers.' The commons, in their ad- 
dress, said, “It is with just resentment we ob- 
serve that the pretender still lives in Lorraine, 
and that he has the presumption, by declarations 
from thence, to stir up your majesty’s subjects 
to rebellion. But that which raises the utmost 
indignation of your commons is, that it appears 
therein that his hopes were built upon the mea- 
sures that had been taken for some time past in 
Great Britain. It shall be our business to trace 
out those measures wherein he places his hopes, 
and to bring the authors of them to condign 
punishinent.” 

This was the first public intimation of the in- 
tention of the present cabinet to call their prede- 
cessors in office to account; and the intention 
was further avowed in the course of dehate by 
General Stanhope. This leader of the commons 
—for at first Stanhope, rather than Walpole, 
was the leader—said, that a report had been in- 
dustriously spread that it was not intended to 
bring the late ministers to trial, but only to cen- 
sure them in general terms; that he could, how- 
ever, assure the house that, notwithstanding all 
the endeavours which had been used to prevent 
a discovery, by conveying away several papers 
from the secretary’s offices, yet his majesty’s pre- 
sent government had sufficient evidence left to 
prove the former ministry the most corrupt that 
had ever sat at the helm. 

With all his vivacity and rashness, Bolingbroke 
seems to have had less moral courage than his 
rival Oxford, whom he had always despised as 
irresolute and timid. His danger, however, was 
probably somewhat greater; and he may have 
apprehended that there was better evidence to 
convict him on an impeachment than what could 
be brought against the ex-lord-treasurer. But, 
however this may have been, Oxford remained 
to face the storm, while Bolingbroke fled from it. 
On the evening of the 26th of March he appeared 
publicly at Drury Lane Theatre ; and at the close 
of the performance he bespoke, according to the 
custom of the time, the play for the next night. 


1 Jn the lords there wore some very sudden conversions. “1 


saw,” says Bolingbroke, ‘‘several lords concur to condemn, in 
one general vote, all that they had approved of in a former 
parliament by many particular resolutions.” The majority 
which carried the address in the lords was sixty-six tu thirty- 
three. 
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But, upon leaving the theatre, he disguised him- 
self as a servant to La Vigne, a French cabinet 
messenger, set off for Dover, and landed with the 
Frenchman at Calais. We shall soon find Boling- 
broke figuring as secretary of state to the pre- 
tender.’ 

In the meanwhile all the papers that could be 
found of Bolingbroke, Strafford, and Prior had 
been seized, and the poet had been recalled from 
Paris and kept under surveillance. On the 9th of 
AprilStanhope brought forward these papers, with 
an immense heap of instructions, memorials, &c., 
relating to Ormond's withdrawing the troops from 
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darkest suspicions. When the silence had lasted _ 
for some minutes, Mr. Hungerford ventured to 
say, that in his opinion there was nothing in 
the report, relating to Lord Bolingbroke, that 
amounted to the crime of high treason. General 
Ross also made use of a few timid expressions to 
the same effect; and this was all that was said 
in the House of Commons in support of the bril- 
liant but flagitious minister ; and the vote for his 
impeachment passed without a division. Lord 
Coningsby then rose and said, “‘The worthy 
chairman of the committee has impeached the 
hand, but I do impeach the head; he has im- 


the allies, and to the treaty of Utrecht; and, re- | peached the clerk, and I impeach the justice ; he 


presenting that they were too voluminous to be 
perused by the whole house, he moved that they 
should be referred to a select committee of twenty- 
one members. This proposal was adopted with- 
out opposition, and a thoroughly Whig commit- 
tee, called a committee of secrecy, was appointed 
forthwith. The twenty-one commenced opera- 
tions that very evening, appointing Robert Wal- 
pole their chairman. The task was long and 
tedious, und, as week after week passed over with- 
out any report to the house, Shippen, a decided 
Jacobite member, insinuated that, notwithstand- 
ing the great noise which had been made, the 
committee of secrecy would not be able to pro- 
duce any proof of the guilt of the late ministry. 
But Shippen was silenced by Walpole the chair- 
man, who declared that, so far from this being 
the case, he wanted words to express the villainy 
of the late Frenchified ministry, as it appeared 
from the evidence in hand. At last, on the 9th 
of June, two months after the appointment of the 
committee, Walpole presented the report to the 
house, and read it himself. The reading Sesipies 
five hours. 

The report, ably drawn up, filled the vast ma- 
jority of the house with rage and indignation, 
and even called some blushes to the faces of those 
who had sanctioned the dishonourable treaty of 
Utrecht, the disgraceful conduct of Ormond, the 
baser betraying of the Catalans, and the altoge- 
ther unnecessary gift of Tournai to France: and 
if on one important point—the traitorous cor- 
respondence of Bolingbroke with the French 
court—the report did not produce such indisput- 
able evidence as has been laid before the world 
since the prosecution, and in part very recently 


—there was yet enough to excite and justify the 


' Of Swift and Bolingbroke, Mr. Hallam speaks thus :—‘‘ In 
a single hour these great masters of language were changed from 
advocates of the crown to tribunes of the people; both more 
distinguished as writers in this altered scene of their fortunes, 
and certainly among the first political combatants with the 
weapons of the press whom the world has ever known. Boling- 
broke’s influence was of course greater in England; and with 
ali the signal faults of his yublic character, with all the fuctious- 
ness which dictated most of his writings, and the indefinite 
doclamation or shallow reasoning which they frequently display, 








| has impeached the scholar, and I the master: I 


impeach Robert, Earl of Oxford and Earl Morti- 
mer, of high treason, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanours.” More was said for Oxford than 
had been said for Bolingbroke; yet it amounted 
to very little; and this resolution of impeach- 
ment was also carried without a division. It 
appears to have been for some time a matter of 
doubt whether they should impeach the Duke of 
Ormond, who, in withdrawing the troops from 
the allies, had only obeyed positive orders; and 
that ministers were provoked to the affirmative 
by that weak and vain man’s bravadoes. It was, 
however, not till the 21st of June that Stanhope 
stood up and impeached Ormond. Luckily for 
him, his correspondence with the friends of the 
pretender was less susceptible of proof than even 
that of Oxford. Many members, including some 
that were devoted to the house of Hanover, spoke 
warmly in his favour ; the discussion lasted nine 
hours and a half, and Stanhope carried his mo- 
tion by a majority of only forty-seven. On the 
very next day Mr. Aislabie stood up and im- 
peached the Earl of Strafford, one of the two 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht; but the charge was 
lightened to high crimes and misdemeanours, 
without the treason. The Duke of Ormond, 
after listening to a variety of Jacobite projects, 
which he had not sufficient spirit or talent to 
execute, followed Bolingbroke’s example, fied 
secretly into France, and joined the pretender. 
Ormond never returned, living in exile and dying 
in it, at the age of fourscore, in the year 1745. 
On the 9th of July, Lord Coningsby, followed 
by a great part of the House of Commons, carried 
up to the bar of the lords the articles of impeach- 
ment against Oxford. They were sixteen in 


they have merits not always sufficiently acknowledged. He 


seems first to have made the Tories reject their old tenets of 
exalted prerogative and hereditary right, and scorn the high- 
church theories which they had maintained under William and 
Anne. is Dissertation on Parties, and Letters on the History of 
England, are in fact written on Whig principles (if 1 know what 
is meant by that name), in their general tendency ; however a 
politician, who had always some particular end in view, may 
have fallen into several inoonsistencies."—Conetitutional History 
of Bagitnd, vol. hi. p. 443. 
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number, but afterwards six were added to them. 
The first fifteen related to the peace of Utrecht; the 
sixteenth to the sudden creation of twelve peers, 
made on purpose to obtain a Tory majority in 
the House of Lords. After the articles had been 


read, a debate arose as to whether any of them. 


amounted to high treason. As was not unusual 
on such occasions, it was proposed that the judges 
should be consulted ; but a motion to that effect 
was negatived by eighty-four to fifty-two. The 
next motion was that Oxford should be com- 
mitted to the Tower; and Oxford, after being 
reprieved for a few days on account of a real or 
pretended indisposition, was committed to the 
Tower by the house. Part of the vivd voce evi- 
dence, alluded to by the committee of secrecy, 
was that of Matthew Prior, who, seven days 
after this, or on the 16th of July, underwent a 
long examination before the committee. It had 
been reported that Prior, to secure himself, would 
make umple revelations, and disclose quite enough 
to make out a case of treason against Bolingbroke 
and Oxford; but the poet refused to disclose the 
secrets with which he had been intrusted, and 
abhorred the idea of criminating his patrons and 
employers. To punish this obstinacy, Walpole, 
iu all due form, moved the house for an impeach- 
ment against Matthew Prior, esquire, who had 
been for some time in the custody of a messenger, 
and who, on the 17th of the same month, was 
ordered into close custody, where no person was 
to be admitted to see him without an order from 
the speaker. In the following year, when an act 
of grace was passed, the poet, who still lay at the 
mercy of the House of Commons, was one of the 
persons excepted out of it; but being discharged 
soon after, he quietly retired into the country, 
and spent the remainder of his days at his own 
villa of Down Hall, or at Wimpole, a seat of the 
Earl of Oxford, where he died on the 18th of 
December, 1721. Oxford was left in the Tower; 
and his opponents continued long to deliberate 
whether there was sufficient evidence to convict 
him of high treason, or only enough to prove the 
point of misdemeanour. 

The easy accession of the house of Hanover, 
after all the plots and plans that had been laid, 
and all the pledges that had been given to the 
pretender, struck the world with astonishment. 
Efforts, however, were made at a very early 
period to shake the new throne; and it was the 
high-church party that first applied their broad 
shoulders to this work. In their sermons, and 
still more in their pamphlets, they irritated the 
populace with suspicions of the king’s temper 
and orthodoxy. They painted his religion in bad 
colours, representing that the old tyranny of the 
Presbyterian government, that the starch days of 
the Puritans were to be restored. They drew an 
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odious distinction between a native and a foreign 
prince, and they prophesied that England would 
be eaten up by Hanoverian rats and other foreign 
vermin. Presently loud cries were heard through- 
out the land of “ High church and Ormond for 
ever!” ‘Down with the Puritans!” “Down 
with the dissenters!” and where the orthodox 
mob was strongest they soon proceeded to realize 
the metaphor, and to. knock down the meeting- 
houses of the dissenters. In Staffordshire these 
excesses were greatest; and scarcely a Whig 
or dissenter there could escape insult or more 
serious injury. To stop these excesses, the legis- 
lature had recourse to the well-known riot act, 
which was hastily carried through both houses 
of parliament. The ill-humour of the people, 
however, was not to be repressed ; and the more 
they saw of the new king and the new court the 
less they liked both. And, indeed, though pos- 
sessed of some solid qualities which seem to have 
fitted him for the difficult position in which he 
was placed, the first George was far from being a 
very prepossessing or brilliant prince. He was 
fifty-four years old, had a heavy countenance 
and a clumsy figure, and was plain in his dress, 
almost a sloven ; he was taciturn and phlegmatic, 
and yet subject to violent fits of passion; he 
could neither confer a favour with grace nor 
refuse one with blandness. In the midst of this 
personal unpopularity of George and his court, 
numerous papers in behalf of the pretender were 
written, printed, and circulated. One of them, 
attributed to Mr. Leslie, drew a charming por- 
trait of the chevalier. He was described as active, 
tall, and graceful, resembling in his countenance 
that respectable sovereign Charles II.; and as to 
his moral qualities, it was affirmed that he was 
candid, tolerant, and benevolent, just, firm, and 
altogether a prince of excellent principles. The 
multitude also recollected, as a favourable cir- 
cumstance, that Charles II., though he had kept 
a great many, had kept none but very handsome 
mistresses, who had been exceedingly lavish of 
their money. As the popular discontent grew 
and increased, the Jacobites, aud some of the 
selfish traffickers of state, who had been dis- 
appointed in their expectations, began to cabal 
again, and to renew or commence a correspon- 
dence with the pretender; and foremost among 
these renewed traitors was the t/ustrious Marl- 
borough, who, though commander-in-chief of the 
British army under George, sent a sum of money 
to France as a loan to the chevalier, who was at 
the moment planning how to kindle the flames 
of civil war in Scotland.' The disaffected in 
England, as well as in Scotland, thought they 
had a tower of strength in Bolingbroke, whose 


genius was indisputable; and they opened a 
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regular intercourse, by letters and messengers, 
with that fugitive. On his first arrival in France, 
Bolingbroke had had a long interview with Lord 
Stair, who was residing at Paris as a diplomatic 
agent for King George, and he had solemnly 
assured that nobleman that he would enter into 
no plot nor contract any engagement with the 
Jacobites; but, at the same time, he had pri- 
vately seen the Duke of Berwick, and pledged 
himself to assist the pretender openly whenever 
a promising opportunity should arise. Lord 
Stair, however, knew his man: and, having his 
misgivings, he set a person to watch Bolingbroke. 
About the beginning of July, Bolingbroke re- 
paired to the pretender’s court, which was then 
ut Commercy. “ Here,” says he, “I found a mul- 
titude of people at work, and every one doing 
what seemed good in his own eyes: no subordi- 
nation, no order, no concert. . . . The Jacobites 
had wrought one another up to look on the suc- 
cess of the present design as infallible. . . . Care 
and hope sat on every busy Irish face. Those 
who could write and read had letters to show, 
and those who had not yet arrived to this pitch 
of erudition had their secrets to whisper. No 
sex was excluded from this ministry.”' In fact, 
one of the busiest persons in this strange hetero- 
geneous conclave was a Mrs. Trant, a lady who 
had more Jacobitism than virtue. With such 
agents, and such a rabble rout, it was not diffi- 
cult for Lord Stair to discover most of their 
secrets. After a conference with an Irish friar, 
in which each suspected the other, Bolingbroke 
dined with M. de Torey, who, though French 
minister for foreign affairs, was corresponding 
with the pretender, and forwarding his views as 
much as the policy of his court would permit. 
Bolingbroke then wrote to his new master, to 
assure his majesty that things were not yet ripe 
in England, or that, at least, he could not tell 
with certainty whether they were so or not. 





' Letter to Sir Williain Wyndham. 2 Stuart Papers. 

3 “'The health of Louis X1V. had for some time been declining. 
That sun, so bright in its meridian, so dim and clouded at its 
setting, was now soon to disappear. It would be a melancholy 
task to trace the changes in his fortunes and his character during 
sixty years— from his joyous and triumphant manhood, to his 
cheerleas and sullen old age. To be stripped of his hard-won 
conqnests —to see the fabric of power, raised in fifty toilsome 
and victorious years, at last crumbled into dust—to hear the 
exulting acclamations which used to greet his presence, trans- 
formed tv indignant murmurs or mournful silence—to be de- 
prived by a sudden and suspicious death of nearly all the princes 
of his race, and left with no other male descendant for his suc- 
cessor than an infant great-grandson—to be a prey to grasping 
bastards and to the widow of a deformed baboon ; such was the 
fate reverved for the vaunted conqueror of Mons—for the mag- 
nificent lord of Versailles !"—Lord Mahon's Hist. Bng., vol. i. 

“The intrusion of any popular voice was not likely to be 
tolerated in the reign of Louis XIV.—a reign which has been so 
often celebrated as the zenith of warlike and literary splendour, 
but which has always appeared to me to be the consummation 
of whatever is afflicting and degrading in the history of the 


huraan race. Talent seemed, in that reign, robbed of the con- ! 
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“At present,” says Bolingbroke, “the correspon- 
dence wants that preciseness and exactness which 
is indispensably necessary.”* But, shortly after, 
he received from England something more con- 
cise and exact in the shape of a memorial drawn 
up by Lord Lansdowne, Lord Mar, the Duke of 
Ormond, and other great Jacobite lords, who, 
though they urged the importance of procuring 
the assistance of an armed force from the French 
king, thought that the pretender might venture 
without it, provided only he brought with him a 
train of artillery, arms for 20,000 men, 500 offi- 
cers, and a good sum of money. With this 
memorial in his hand, and with assurances that 
the plot was a good plot, and would not fail, 
Bolingbroke again waited on De Torcy and other 
French ministers, whom he found ready enough 
to embroil England, but yet fearful of openly 
committing themselves and of provoking another 
war, which France was il] able to bear. Boling- 
broke was much disconcerted by the constant 
discovery of some of his secrets, and by the 
alarm that had begun to spread in England of 
a design of invasion this summer; but he was 
apparently still full of hope when two events 
occurred to derange everything. The first of 
these was the flight from England of the Duke 
of Ormond; the second was the death of Louis 
XIV., who died at last, and in a very contempti- 
ble manner, on the lst of September.’ ‘“ He was,” 
says Bolingbroke, “the best friend the chevalier 
had; and when I engaged in this business, my 
principal dependence was on his personal char- 
acter. . .. My hopes sunk as he declined, and 
died when he expired.” ‘The dissolute Duke of 
Orleans, who obtained the regency of France in 
spite of the opposition of Madame de Maintenon, 
Louis’s last mistress and left-handed wife, and 
of the bastards which that old king had left 
behind him, was more averse even than Louis 
to a new war, and had far less consideration for 


scious elevation, of the erect and manly port, which is its noblest 


associate and its surest indication. The mild }mrity of Fonelon, 
the lofty spirit of Bossuet, the masculine mind of Bojleau, the 
sublime fervour of Cornoille, were confounded by the contagion 
of ignominious and indiscriminate servility. Jt seemed as if 
the ‘representative majesty ' of the genius and intellect of man 
were prostrated before the shrine of a sanguinary and dissolute 
tyrant, who practised the corruption of courta without their 
mildness, und incurred the guilt of wars without their glory. 
Hiis highest praise is to have supported the atage trick of royalty 
with effect: and it is surely difficult to conceive any character 
more odious and despicable, than that of a puny libertine, who, 
under the frown of a strumpet, or a monk, issues the mandate 
that is to murder virtuous citizens, to desolate happy and peace- 
ful hamlets, to wring agonizing tears from widows and orphans. 
Heroimn has a splendour that almost atones for its excesses ; 
but what shall we think of him, who, from the luxurious and 
dastardly security in which he wallows at Versailles, issues 
with calm and cruel apathy his order to butcher the Protestants 
of Languedoc, or to lay in ashes the villages of the Palatinate? 
On the recollection of such scenes, as a scholar, I blush for the 
prostitution of lettera; as a man, I blush for the patience of 
humanity."—Sir James Mackintosh, Vindicie Gallice, 


AD. 1714—1716.] 


the cause of legitimacy in the abstract, or for the 
pretender in person. Orleans had, on the con- 
trary, friends among the present English minis- 
ters, who, it should appear, made him offers of 
money and troops to secure his regency ; and he 
was particularly on a footing of intimacy with the 
new secretary-of-stute, General Stanhope, whom 
he had known well in Spain. The Jacobites now 
hardly knew to whom they could apply without 
risk of having their propositions and schemes 
divulged in England. The fugitive Ormond, how- 
ever, hit upon a scheme that was quite suitable and 
in character. Mrs. Olivin Trant, the intriguing 
lady we have mentioned, was very beautiful— the 
regent the most lascivious of men. Ormond, doing 
the part of Sir Pandarus of Troy, brought the 
precious couple together; and Mrs. Olivia became, 
for a time, the mistress of the regent of France. 
But the Duke of Orleans was too thoroughly a 
man of the world to disclose his state secrets to 
his mistresses, and he changed them too often, 
and kept too many at a time, to allow avy one 
Jady to acquire any great influence over him: 
so that Ormond’s scheme and Mrs. Trant’s 
prostitution were little better than 
thrown away. 

Bolingbroke had been all 
along of opinion that the 
Scottish Jacobites could do 
little or nothing without the 
co-operation of the English, 
and that they ought to be 
kept quiet till the insurrec- 
tion was fully organized 
south of the Tweed. He 
despatched a trusty messen- 
ger to Lord Mar; but when 
that messenger arrived in 
London, he learned from 
Erasmus Lewis, a very ac- 
tive member of the conspir- 
acy, that Mar had already 
gone to the Highlands to 
raise the standard of the 
Stuarts. This seemed a 
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Neither Bolingbroke nor I knew anything of 
this, although we were his principal ministers,” 
Mar had set out by sea from London, and taken 
with him Lieutenant- general Hamilton, who 
had served with distinction in Holland and 
Flanders, and who had been second to the Duke 
of Hamilton in his unfortunate duel, one Colonel 
Hay, another good officer, and two servants. 
At Invercauld, where he stayed about eight 
days, Mar held conferences and concerted some- 
thing like a plan for future operations; and then 
he went to Aboyne, where he met Lord Huntly, 
Lord Tullibardine, the earl- marshal, the Earl 
of Southesk, Glengarry, and others, and received 
messages from the Earl of Breadalhane and 
General Gordon. Mar pressed for an immediate 
rising, und the rest were absurd enough to follow 
his advice: and on the 6th of September (o. 8.) 
Mar, who had collected an insignificant force, 
not exceeding 5() men, erected the standard of 
the Stuart at Braemar. On the 9th he issued 
a declaration, calling upon the people to take 
arms, and assuming 
the title of 
lieutenant- 







BRAEMAR CastLé.'—From an old drawing in the British Museun. 


strange want of judgment and of concert: but | general to King James.? But thanks to the vigil- 


the fact, as stated by the Duke of Berwick, the 
party most likely to know the truth and least dis- 
posed to speak ill of his half-brother, the preten- 
der, waa, that that personage, unknown to Boling- 
broke, who believed that nothing was or would 
be done without his advice, had sent orders to 
Mar to begin the insurrection at once in Scot- 
land. “The Earl of Mar,” says Berwick, “who 
had been secretary of state for Scotland in the 
time of Queen Anne, and had been removed from 
that post by George, received, in the month of 
September, a secret order from the king, to go 
immediately into Scotland and take up arms. 


ance of Lord Stair and the many imprudences of 
the conspirators at home and abroad, the govern- 
ment was not taken by surprise, By an act of 
parliament just passed, the king was empowered 
to summoy all the chiefs of the clans to Edin- 
burgh by a certain day. The order had been 
sent dawn, and, though many of the Highland 
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' Braemar Castle, near which tho standard of rebellion was 
yaised in 1715, was founded jn the sixteenth century, by the 
Earl of Mar. It was burned in the reign of William ILI.; but 
was afterwards repaired, and is now occupied by a detachment 
of military for the suppression of smuggling. 

? MS. in the possession of Lord Rosslyn, as cited by I.ord John 
Russell, Hist. Hurope from Peace of Utrecht. 
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chiefs hesitated and eventually joined Mar, others 
repaired quietly to the capital, where an attempt 
by the insurgents to surprise the castle failed 
completely, because the persons employed ne- 
glected their business and sat drinking whisky 
in a public-house till it was too late. As soon 
as the government received intelligence that 
Mar was up in the Highlands, other orders were 
despatched to Edinburgh for apprehending sus- 
pected persons; and the Earls of Hume, Wigton, 
and Kinnoull, Lord Deskford, Mr. Lockhart of 
Carnwath, and Mr. Hume of Whitfield, were 
soon laid fast in Edinburgh Castle. Major- 
general Whetham was ordered to march with 
all the regular troops that could be spared to 
Stirling, where he was to occupy positions so as 
to secure the bridge and the passages of the Forth. 
The Duke of Argyle went down as commander- 
in-chief, and the Earl of Sutherland hastened to 
his part of the Highlands to raise his clans for 
the service of the house of Hanover. 

But at this moment the attention of the govern- 
ment was distracted and its anxiety greatly in- 
creased by the discovery of a dangerous consp1- 
racy in England, and by intelligence that the 
Duke of Ormond was expected on the coast of 
Devonshire to head a formidable insurrection. 
Ormond, it appears, was betrayed by one of his 
most active agents, by a certain Maclean, whom 
Bolingbroke sets down as a villain.’ Forthwith 
the titular Duke of Powis, a Roman Catholic, 
Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Duplin were arrested, 
and a warrant was issued for the apprehension 
of the Earl of Jersey. At the same time a royal 
message was sent down to the commons, inform- 
ing them that his majesty, having just cause to 
suspect that Sir William Wyndham, Sir John 
Packington, Mr. Edward Hervey, senior, Mr. 


— 


1 Extract from the Suart Papers, in Appendix to Lord Mahon, 
History of Bngland, from Peace af Utrecht. 

? Mr. Hallam, and afterwards Lord, Mahon, unite in repro. 
bating the cowardice and selfishness by which the noisy Jaco- 
bites of the south virtually betrayed the Scotch on this occasion. 
It seems amazing that a party whioh proved so deaf to the calls 
of honour and consistency in 1715 as to have left their northern 
compatriots to perish, should have had so much power to frighten 
tho friends of the Revolution under William and Mary, and 
Anne, and, by their treasonable intrigues, to perpetrate so 
much mischief in their mode of closing the war. ‘The strong 
symptoms of disaffection which broke out,” says Hallam, ‘‘a 
fuw months after the king's accession, and which can be ascribed 
to no grievance, unless the formation of a Whig ministry was to 
be termed one, prove the taint of the late times to have heen 
deep-seated and extensive. The clergy, in very many instances, 
were a curse rather than a bleasing to those over whom they 
were set; and the people, while they trusted that from those 
polluted fountains they could draw the living waters of truth, 
became tho dupes of factious lics and sophistry. Thusencouraged, 
the heir of the Stuarts landed in Scotland; and the spirit of 
that people being in a great measure Jacobite, and very generally 
averse to the union, he met with such success as, had their inde- 
pendence subsisted, would probably have established him on the 
throne. But Scotland was now doomed to wait on the fortunes 
of her more powerful ally ; and, on his invasion of England, the 
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Thomas Forster, junior, Mr. John Anstice, and — 
Mr. Corbet Kynaston, were engaged ina design 
to support the invasion of the kingdom, had 
given orders for apprehending them. The mes- 
sengers sent to apprehend Sir William Wynd- 
ham at his house in Somersetshire, not far from 
the place where Ormond had appointed to land, 
found him in bed: upon the baronet’s coming 
out in his dressing-gown, he was arrested, but, 
craving permission to return and take leave of 
his lady, he escaped by a secret door. Some 
important papers, however, were secured, and 
a few days after, Wyndham, finding it impossible 
to escape, repaired to the house of his father-in- 
law, the Duke of Somerset,-and surrendered 
himeelf. The duke offered to be his bail, but 
his. offer was refused, and, for the violence of 
his language, and probably for other reasons, his 
grace was deprived of his high court office of 
master of the horse. Sir John Packington was 
taken, examined, and then discharged. Mr. 
Hervey and Mr. Anstice were secured iu prison; 
but Mr, Forster rose in rebellion in Northum- 
berland, and Mr. Kynaston made _ his ‘escape. 
Troops were hurried down to the west, Bristol 
was secured by the Earl of Berkeley, the lord- 
lieutenant of the county, who discovered and 
seized there several cases of fire-arms and about 
200 horses prepared for the use of the insur- 
gents. Exeter was looked to, and Plymouth 
well guarded; and Sir Richard Vivian, a stirring 
Cornish gentleman, was sent up to London in 
the custody of a king’s messenger. Other west- 
country gentlemen were either watched or made 
fast; and this occurred also in other parts of the 
kingdom, where the lately insulted dissenters 
were active in making discoveries and directing 
the vengeance of government.’ 


noisy partizans of horeditary right discredited their faction by 
their cowardice. Few rose in arms to support the rebellion 
compared with those who desired its success, and did not blush 
to see the gallant savages of the Highlands shod their blood 
that a supine herd of priesta and country gentlemen might 
enjoy the victory.”—Conat. Hist. Bng., chap. xvi. ‘* Who,” says 
Lord Mahon, ‘that reads of the lofty forgetfulness of self, of 
the chivalrous attachment of the fallen, that shone forth in tho 
three rebellions of 1689, 1715, and 1745, and that notwithstand- 
ing repeated reversea—‘ for all that, and all that, and twice as 
much as all that,’ in the words of their own spirit-stirring song 
—astill stood firm and undismayed, does not feel inclined to cry 
shame upon the charges of mean selfishness, and calculating 
caution, so often cast upon this brave Scotch people? Who will 
not own that they have generous actions to show against the 
empty words of their malignera? Never, in my opinion, did 
any nation combine in a more eminent degree the sense and 
shrewdness, whioh are sometimes thus unfairly urged as their 
reproach, with the highest courage and moat unconquerable 
fidelity."—Hist. Eng., chap. v. It must be sume consolation to 
the Scotch, that an English nobleman should thus deliberately 
give his testimony in refutation of the slanders against the 
country of his paternal ancestors, with which, in Ais History of 
England, Lord Macaulay seems to endeavour to expiate if possible 
the sin of his descent from ‘‘a people of the highest courage, 
and most unconquerable fidelity.” 
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The Catholics in the north of England were 
more hardy and far more difficult to deal with. 
The Mr. Forster, junior, who had escaped from 
the warrant, began the movement in Northum- 
berland, his native county; and he was soon 
joined by the young and gallant Earl of Derwent- 
water, who was descended from an illegitimate 
daughter of Charles II., and who had been also 
marked out for arrest. Both Forster and Der- 
wentwater had intended to tuke up arms, but not 
so soon. As, however, the king’s messengers were 


hunting for them, they thought there was nothing | 


left for them to do but to fight for it, and they 
met at the small town of Rothbury, with a joint 
force not exceeding sixty horse. But proceeding 
to Warkworth they were joined by Lord Wid- 
drington, another Catholic peer, with about thirty 
more horse. Forster was appointed general of 
this army of ninety men, and, in disguise, he pro- 
claimed the pretender at Warkworth, with sound 
of trumpet... From Warkworth the insurgents 
marched by Alnwick to Morpeth, which they en- 
tered with about 300 horse. 

By this time these north of England insurgents 
had opened a correspondence with the Earl of 
Mar, who remained undecided and inactive on 
the skirts of the Highlands, and with Lord Ken- 
mure, who had undertaken to head another in- 
surrection in the south-west of Scotland, and who, 
on the 12th of October, proclaimed the pretender 
at Moffat. Forster and Derwentwater had also 
their friends in Newcastle, and they seemed to 
have expected an easy capture of that important 
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Hex#am, by Moonlight.—I'rom a sketch by H. 


city; but they were cruelly disappointed; aud 
Forster moved off to Hexham, to wait for rein- 
forcements from the disaffected parts of Lanca- 
shire and from Lord Mar, who had promised to 





! Forster was put at the head of the affair, not ketause he had 
any military experience or genius, but simply because he was 
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send some Seottish foot towards the Borders. It 
appears that the Papists from Lancashire and 
Cheshire were not very alert in taking the field ; 
but the insurrection continued to grow in the 
south-west of Scotland, where Kenmure was 
joined by the Earls of Nithsdale, Winton, and 
Carnwath, and by other Jacobites of name and 
influence. Kenmure having failed in an attempt 
to surprise Dumfries, resolved to unite his army 
—it amounted to some 200 horsemen—with that 
of Mr, Forster, and, passing through Jedburgh, 
he crossed the Borders and effected the junction 
near Rothbury. The united force, which is dif- 
ferently rated at from 600 to 800 horse, then 
faced about, crossed the Tweed, and entered the 
pleasant little town of Kelso, whither Mar had 
bargained to send Brigadier Mackintosh with 
2000 foot. That rash earl, being joined by a 
considerable force under the Marquis of. Tulli- 
bardine, was, some weeks before this, at the head 
of 6000 or 7000 men, nearly all foot, for he had 
scarcely more than three or four squadrons of 
horse. This infantry consisted solely of High- 
landers, active, indefatigable, and as brave as 
steel; but sadly deficient in discipline, in arms, 
and even in gunpowder. As for the squadrons 
of horse, they were composed of Jacobite gentle- 
men and their dependants from Perth, Fife, and 
Angus, of men that were as ignorant of war as 
they were blind or short-sighted in their politics 
—and every laird among them considered himself 
entitled to dictate and command. On the other 
side, however, the Duke of Argyle and General 
Whetham could at first 
scarcely inuster 2000 men— 
the whole regular force in 
Great Britain at the, mo- 
ment fell short of 8000— 
and if Mar had at once led 
his Highlanders to battle, 
victory could scarcely have 
been doubtful. But Mar was 
an incompetent commander, 
and, we apprehend, deficient 
in courage. According to the 
Duke of Berwick, who would 
have made the struggle a far 
more serious one if he him- 
self had had the command, 
“A man may have a great 
deal of understanding, a great 
deal of personal bravery, 
and be a very able min- 
ister, without having the talents requisite for an 
enterprise of this nature. It is certain that Mar 
had them not; and we must not therefore wonder 
that he did not succeed. After he had drawn the 


a Protestant, the insurgents thinking it unwise to excite popular 
animosity by putting an avowed Papist at their head. 
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sword, he did not know in what manner to pro- 
ceed, and by that means missed the most favour- 
able opportunity that had presented itself since 
the Revolution in 1688.”' But it should appear 
that by this time the pretender had become sus- 
picious and jealous of his able half-brother; and 
that, having never trusted him fully and frankly, 
he was now disposed wholly to withdraw his con- 
fidence and friendship from him. At last, when 
the Covenanters in the low country had had good 
time to recover their spirits and sharpen their 
broadswords, Mar began to do something: he de- 
tached General Gordon to seize the Duke of Ar- 
gyle’s town and castle of Inverary, to check’ and 
chastise the Campbells, and then turn upon the 
English force from the west ; and he threw 2000 
men across the Forth, as promised, under the 
command of Brigadier Mackintosh, of Borlum, a 
veteran distinguished by bravery, zeal, and mili- 
tary talent. Mackintosh’s passage of the Frith 
of Forth, almost under the guns of three English 
men-of-war, was the brilliant episode of this 
campaign. Edinburgh, unprovided with troops, 
was thrown into consternation; and, though 
Mackintosh had no orders to attack it, he was 
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were no less prepared to receive him. Argyle 
marched back to Edinburgh to obtain some ar- 
tillery; and Mackintosh, instead of taking that 
capital, was fain to steal out of the citadel of 
Leith under cover of night, and to direct his 
march, as originally intended, upon Kelso. He 
entered Musselburgh before midnight, and early 
on the following morning—Sunday, the 16th Octo- 
ber—he arrived at Seaton Place, the mansion of 
the Catholic and Jacobite Earl of Winton. Here, 
however, he was only seven or eight miles from 
Edinburgh, and, fearing that Argyle would give 
pursuit, he examined the house and grounds, and: 
fixed upon a strong garden wall as a covering for 
his men. In the meanwhile Mar had been in- 
formed of Mackintosh’s movements, and, in or- 
der to prevent the pursuit in that direction, he 
advanced towards Stirling. General Whetham, 
who remained there with a very inferior force, 
was presently alurmed by the shrill sound of 
bagpipes and the appearance of loose columns of 
Highlanders; and he despatched a messenger 
with breathless speed to entreat Argyle to return 
to Stirling as soon as possible. This messenger, 
late on Sunday night, found Argyle preparing to 


tempted by what he heard and suw, and, instead | attack Mackintosh at Seaton House on the fol- 


of pushing southward for Kelso, where Forster 
and Derwentwater expected him, he marched 
straight to Edinburgh, and occupied an eminence 
called Jock’s Lodge, within a mile of that city. 
But he had stopped a night at Haddington to re- 
fresh his men; and Sir George Warrender, the 
provost of Edinburgh, a zealous Whig, and a 
man of courage and ability, had made good use 
of the time allowed him in barricading the gates, 
in arming the citizens, and in sending to the 
Dukeof Argyle for succour. And Argyle, leaving 
a part of his force to watch the bridge at Stir- 
ling, was in full march with the rest upon the 
capital, and arrived there almost as soon as 
Mackintosh reached Jock’s Lodge. The Jacobite 
brigadier therefore turned aside to Leith, and 
took up his quarters in a citadel which had been 
built in Oliver Cromwell’s time, but had been 
since allowed to fall to ruin. On the following 
morning the Duke of Argyle appeared before 
the citadel with 1200 men, consisting of regular 
troops, the city guard, and volunteers from Edin- 
burgh; and he summoned the Jacobites to sur- 
render, threatening them with a refusal of quar- 
ter if they should oblige him to take the place 
by assault, A fiery Highland laird—the Laird of 
Kinnachin—answered this summons by a bold 
defiance. Surrender, he said, was a word they 
did not understand — quarter they were deter- 
mined ueither to take nor to give—and, as for 
an assault, if his grace were ready for that, they 
lee te es 

1 Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick: 
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lowing morning; but it was far more essential 
to prevent the rout of Whetham, and the ap- 
proach upon Edinburgh of Mar, than to crush 
Mackintosh; and the duke quitted the capital 
between night and morning, and, with the whole 
force he had brought thence and a considerable 
number of volunteers, made a forced march back 
to Stirling. If Mar had been a Montrose or a 
Dundee he would have annihilated Whetham 
some hours before Argyle could come up; and 
with troops elated with victory he would have 
met the duke on his march, defeated him, and 
then taken possession of the capital. But, though 
this course was pointed out to him, Mar stayed 
deliberating and see-sawing at Dumblane, six 
miles from the English camp, till Argyle arrived 
at it; and then he called in his advanced divi- 
sions, wheeled round, and retreated upon Perth 
without striking a blow. For nearly » month 
Mar lay at Perth, and Argyle at Stirling. In 
the meanwhile Mackintosh, after staying two 
days at Seaton House, marched across the hills 
of Lammermuir, and by the 22d of October 
reached Kelso, where he found Lord Kenmure, 
Forster, and Lord Derwentwater. The insurgent 
force, Scotch and English, thus united, exceeded 
2000 men. But they no sooner joined than they 
began to quarrel, the Scots proposing one plan 
of operation, the English another; and, while 
they were making a useless promenade along the 
Cheviot Hills, General Carpenter, who had been 
pent to the north by Stanhope with 900 horse, 
got close in their rear, and watched their sense- 
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leas proceedings. Mackintosh, who was not to 
blame for these blunders, halted at Langholm, 
and, seeing no hope of carrying the town of 
Dumfries, a project warmly recommended by the 
Scots, he was induced by the English insurgents 
to march southward and invade Lancashire, 
where they assured him of the co-operation of 
the numerous Roman Catholic gentry. Upon 
this decision 500 Scots, refusing to cross the Bor- 
ders, abandoned Mackintosh, and returned, some 
to the camp of the Earl of Mar, and some to 
their own houses in the mountains. By the 
2d of November, Mackintosh and Forster, with 
those who had chosen to follow them, were at 
Penrith in Westmoreland, where the posse comi- 
tatus had been called out to oppose them by the 
Bishop of Carlisle and Lord Lonsdale. But from 
8000 to 10,000 unwarlike rustics fled in a panic 
before the insurgents, leaving a great many of 
their horses and-rude weapons behind them. 
From Penrith the insurgents marched by Ap- 
pleby and Kendal to Kirby-Lonsdale, proclaim- 
ing the pretender as they went, and seizing all 
the public money they could find. They were, 
however, disappointed at not being joined by the 
Catholic gentry of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. The government had arrested the most 
cousiderable of these, and they were now fast in 
Carlisle Castle. But at Kirby-Lonsdale a con- 
siderable number of the Roman Catholic gentry 
of Lancashire, with whom Forster had been cor- 
responding, came up and enrolled themselves. 
They then pushed forward for Lancaster, which 
abounded with Papists. The notorious Colonel 
Charteris commanded in the town for King 
George: he proposed stopping the march of the 
rebels by blowing up the bridge over the Loyne, 
but the inhabitants prevented this, forced the 
colonel to retire, and then opened their streets 
and spread their tables for the insurgents. From 
Lancaster they advanced to Preston, a town 
equally Jacobitish and Catholic, from which 
Stanhope’s regiment of dragoons and a body of 
militia thought it prudent to retire. At Preston 
nearly all the Roman Catholic gentry of the dis- 
tricta joined, with their servants and tenantry; 
and Forster began to assume the airs of a con- 
queror, in spite of the misgivings of the veteran 
Mackintosh, who knew the value of such an un- 
disciplined rabble. 

In the meantime General Carpenter, leaving 
the range of the Cheviota behind him, had turned 
back into Northumberland, and by forced marches 
had reached the city of Durham, where he com- 
bined with General Wills, another distinguished 
officer, who had been sent down to the north- 
west some time before to quell the many riots 
and disorders that were the prelude to this in- 
surrection. Wills presently concentrated six 
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regiments of cavalry, for the most part newly 
raised, but commanded by experienced officers, 
at Manchester, whence he moved to Wigan. 
There it was arranged that Wills should march 
straight upon Preston, while Carpenter, advanc- 
ing in another direction, should take the insur- 
gents in flank. As the royalists approached, 
Mr. Forster, or General Forster as he was called, 
gave very satisfactory proof that he was no sol- 
dier: he fell into a fright and confusion, and be- 
took himself to his bed. But Lord Kenmure 
roused him, and in a hurried council, where all 
the gentlemen had a voice, and where those spoke 
loudest who knew least of war, a plan of defend- 
ing Preston wasadopted. But this plan, at least 
as executed, consisted merely in erecting a few 
barricades in the streets of the town, and in post- 
ing the men in the centre of it. Brigadier Mac- 
kintosh either knew not the ground, or his better 
judgment must have been overruled ; for Preston 
offered many advantages as a defensive position, 
which were all entirely neglected. In the front 
of the town there was a bridge over the Ribble, 
that might have been held by a handful of men ; 
and from the bridge up to the town the road, for 
the distance of about half a mile, ran in a hollow 
between two high and steep banks, But river, 
bridge, and road, were all left open to the assail- 
ants. When Wills rode up to the bridge and 
saw that it was not protected by so much as 
a musket, and that the road beyond it was unoc- 
cupied, he could scarcely believe his own eyes; | 
and then he concluded that the insurgents must 
have abandoned Preston and began their retreat 
to Scotland, so that there would be no fighting 
that day. But as he came up to the outskirts 
of the town he heard a tumultuous noise within, 
and saw the barricades which Forster had ordered 
to be thrown up, and he was soon saluted by a 
shower of musket-balls. He ordered his dra- 
goons to dismount and attack two of the barri- 
cades. This service was gallantly performed: 
but the regulars were sorely gulled by a fire from 
the houses as well as from behind the barricades; 
and as night began to fall, Wills withdrew them, 
after they had suffered considerable loss, Early 
on the following morning General Carpenter 
came up with a part of his cavalry; and then 
Forster, who had scarcely lost a man, and whose 
force more than doubled that of all the regular 
troops, lost heart entirely, and, without consult- 
ing his friends, sent Colonel Oxburgh to propose 
a capitulation. General Wills, irritated by the 
loss he had sustained on the preceding evening, 
seemed at first disposed to reject the proposition 
altogether; but at last he agreed “that if the re- 
bels would lay down their arms, and surrender 
at discretion, he would protect them from being 
cut to pieces by the soldiers until further orders 
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from the government.” When Oxburgh’s mis- 
sion was known in the town, and the result of it, 
the more warlike portion of the insurgents were 
indignant and furious against the coward For- 
ster, who, according to an eye-witness, would, if 
he had ventured out into the streets, have been 
alain though he had had a hundred lives. The 
brave Highlanders, seeing that nothing was to 
be expected from the Lancashire boors that had 
joined them, proposed rushing out, sword in hand, 
and cutting their way through the king’s troops; 
but this would have now been a most desperate 
enterprise, and many of their chiefs thought it 
better to surrender. They gave up Lord Der- 
wentwater and Colonel Mackintosh as hostages, 
and induced the clans to lay down their arms 
and submit. Including English and Scotch, only 
seventeen men had been killed in the defence of 
Preston. The Lancashire peasants und others 
got out of town or escaped recognition; but 1400 
men were made prisoners by 1000, or at most 
1200 English horse. The most distinguished of 
these captives were Lords Derwentwater, Wid- 
drington, Nithsdale, Winton, Carnwath, Ken- 
mure, Nairn, and Charles Murray ; and members 
of the ancient northern families of Ord, Beau- 
mont, Thornton, Clavering, Patten, Gascoigne, 
Standish, Swinburn, and Shafto. 

Thus ingloriously ended the insurrection in 
England. On the very same day the banner of 
the pretender was struck to the dust in Scotland. 
On the 10th of November Mar seemed to awaken 
from his long slumber, and moving from Perth, 
he was joined by General Gordon, who had been 
very unsuccessful in his expedition into Argyle- 
shire, but who brought, in addition to the forces 
he had carried with him, some reinforcements 
from the Western Highlands, When Mar counted 
his forces after this junction, he found that they 
amounted to some 10,000 men, including about 
1500 foot, and two squadrons of horse that had 
been brought up by Lord Huntly. But of this 
force a considerable number had no proper arms; 
and the whole of the cavalry, whether composed 
of Lowland lairds or of Highlanders, was con- 
temptible, aud an object of ridicule, even with 
their associates. In the interval the Duke of 
Argyle had received reinforcements of a very su- 
perior quality— veteran troops from Ireland. 
Mar, however, having begun, continued his ad- 
vance, and on the 12th of November he halted at 
Ardoch, about ten miles from Argyle’s position 
at Stirling. Argyle, upon learning his approach, 
‘boldly quitted the passes of the Forth, where his 
cavalry could not act, crossed the river, advanced 
to and occupied Dumblane, and resolved to give 
battle in the plain, though in so doing he must 
have the disadvantage of fighting with a river in 
his rear. He rode over an open moor, which, ; 
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from having been the place of meeting and ‘exer-: - 
cise for the militia of the sheriffdom of Monteith, 

was called the Sheriffmuir. The ground, though 
somewhat rough, admitted of cavalry evolutions 
and charges of horse, of which, much more than 
of any other arm, the wild Highlanders stood in 
dread; and therefore he resolved to make that 
place his battle-field. Mar did not keep him long 
waiting, though it appears somewhat doubtful 
whether that timid and unskilful general was - 
either confident of success or disposed to fight at 
all. Upon coming in sight of Argyle’s columns 
he called a council of war, and spoke of retreat; 
but the Highlanders cried out with one voice, 
“Fight! fight!” Then, without heeding the 
warning voice of Huntly, orders were given to 
form the field. ‘ We were no sooner got to our 
posts,” says one of the Highlanders, ‘“‘than a 
huzza began, with tossing up of hats and bonnets, 
and it ran through our whole army, on the hear- 
ing we had resolved to fight. No man who had 
a drop of Scots blood in him but must have been 
elevated to see the cheerfulness of his country- 
men on that occasion.”! The infantry formed in 
admirable order, for at that work the Highlanders 
were peculiarly apt and quick. ‘‘I never,” says 
General Wightman, “saw regular troops more 
exactly drawn up iu line of battle, and that in a 
moment.” But the horse was all wrong; three 
squadrons mistook the left for the right, aban- 
doned an important position with which they 
had been intrusted, and began a confusion even 
before a shot was fired. The right of the insur- 
gents was commanded by the Earl of Mar and 
Lord Drummond; the left by Gordon and Huntly ; 
and General Hamilton, the best tactician on that 
side, acted as chief of the staff, and kept an eye 
on the whole line. Argyle had not more than 
3500 men; but this number included three good 
cavalry regiments, The duke commanded the 
right, General Whetham the left, and General 
Wightman the centre. The battle began on 
Sunday morning, the 13th of November, with an 
attempt made by the Highlanders to outflank 
the king’s troops, and by a tremendous fire opened 
by the Highlanders on the Duke of Argyle and 
his right wing. The duke suffered severely; but 
his tried soldiers kept their ground, extended 
their lines, and leaned upon a morass. Upon 
examining this swamp, which was usually im- 
passable, Argyle perceived that it was frozen over 
by the last night’s frost; and he instantly threw 
Major Cathcart and » squadron of horse across 
it; and, while Cathcart took the Highlanders in 
flank, the duke, leading the attack in person, 
charged them full in front with the rest of his 
cavalry. After a desperate resistance, the clans 
thus assailed gave way; but there was no cheat 
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and not much disorder; for they retreated slowly, 
with their faces to the enemy, and in the short 
distance of two miles they attempted ten times to 
rally. But at length, when the battle had raged 
nearly three hours, the Highlanders were driven 
beyond the river Allan, in whose waters not a 
few of them perished. But while Argyle had 
been gaining these advantages, his left wing had 
been signally defeated by the right of the insur- 
genta, who rushed upon the English infantry 
before they were well formed. This headlong ar- 
dour of the Highlanders was somewhat cooled by 
an English bullet, which mortally wounded their 
chief, Clan Ronald, a brave veteran who had 
served abroad under the Duke of Berwick, and 
who was famed at home for his hospitality and 
feudal state: but Glengarry, who had carried the 
royal standard at Killiecrankie, throwing his bon- 
net into the air, cried out in Gaelic, ‘ Revenge 
to-day and mourning to-morrow ;” and then the 
Highlanders rushed forward to the muzzles of 
the English muskets, pushed aside their bayonets 
with their light targets, fell upon the infantry 
with their broadswords, and drove them from 
the field; and in a very few minutes the whole of 
Argyle’s left wing was broken and routed, Gene- 
ral Whetham galloping from the field in such a 
panic as never to draw rein till he got to Stir- 
ling. Argyle was away with the right; but Gene- 
ral Wightman kept the centre in tolerable order, 
though even there some troops turned their faces 
towards Stirling, and ran after Whetham. If 
the insurgent horse had charged this wavering 
centre at the proper moment, it must have been 
broken; but the insurgent horse, as we have 
hinted, was worth nothing; the opportunity was 
lost, and General Wightman moved away to the 
right with three regiments of foot, and then fol- 
lowed in the footateps of Argyle, who halted on 
the bank of the Allan, ignorant of the fate of his 
left wing. The duke, however, was soon informed 
of the flight of Whetham, and then he wheeled 
round and joined Wightman and the three regi- 
ments as they were advancing to meet him. In 
the meantime the Earl of Mar, equally iguorant 
of the discomfiture and rout of his left wing, had 
pushed after Whetham as far as Corntoun; but 
there he was brought to a halt by intelligence that 
his left was in full retreat, and that Argyle was 
following them to the Allan. He had thereupon 
marched back to Sheriffmuir, and taken up his 
position on an eminence which offered several 
advantages, both offensive and defensive. Mar 
was on that eminence when Argyle, with his tired 
troops, begun to wind round it in the design of 
getting to Dunblane. Argyle and Wightman 
saw the danger they were in, and, fully expecting 
an attack down hill, they drew up their men be- 


hind some inclosures, and put two pieces of can- 
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non in their front. “If,” says Wightman, “ they 
had either had courage or conduct, they might 
have entirely destroyed my body of foot.” “If.” 
says Scott, “they had but thrown down stones, 
they might have disordered Argyle’s troops.” 
But Mar, it appears, had had fighting enough: he 
neglected all his advantages, stood at gaze, and 
when Argyle began to move again round the foot 
of the hill, he descended from it in the opposite 
direction. One of the Highland chiefs—Gordon 
of Glenbucket—exclaimed, “Oh! for an hour of 
Viscount Dundee!” 

Mar fell back upon Ardoch; and Argyle, 
scarcely believing his own good fortune and his 
adversary’s cowardice or stupidity, went quietly 
on to Dunblane, where he fixed his quarters for 
the night. The insurgents are said to have lost, 
in this strange battle of Sheriffmuir, 700 in killed, 
including the young Earl of Strathmore and 
other men of rank, and 200 in prisoners, among 
whom was Lord Strathallan. The Earl of Pan- 
mure and other noblemen had been taken also, 
but had been liberated in the affray. The loss 
of the king’s army is stated at 400 in killed and 
wounded, and nearly 200 in prisoners, the Earl 
of Forfar and Colonel Lawrence being among the 
latter. On the following morning Argyle kept 
possession of the field of battle, and showed, as 
his trophies, four pieces of artillery, thirteen 
stand of colours, two standards, and the royal 
standard of the Stuarts, called “The Restoration.” 
But he was in no condition to follow up the in- 
surgents, who had also their trophies to show. 
He withdrew to Stirling, the Earl of Mar to 
Perth—the points from which they had respec- — 
tively moved to fight the battle. 

In France, the most wonderful reports had 
been spread of the success of the insurrection 
both in Scotland and in England; and it was 
some time before men could believe in the cataa- 
trophe of Preston, and the serious check at 
Sheriffmuir. Nearly every possible effort had 
been made to induce the Regent Orleans to 
espouse the cause of the pretender, and to assist 
him openly with troops; and more than once 
these efforts, being no doubt seconded by false or 
most exaggerated accounts of success from Eng- 
land, seemed to have some effect on that disso- 
lute and ease-loving prince. He was constantly 
beset by the Duke of Ormond, the Duke of Ber- 
wick, the fair Mrs. Trant, and the eloquent, 
earnest, and persuasive Bolingbroke, who had 
far more influence over him than all the rest. 
But not even Lord Bolingbroke could convert 
defeat into victory, or convince Orleans that the 
Jacobites had a chance of success either in Scot- 
land or England.’ 


1 It. is quite evident that the regent acted according to cir- 


; cumstances, and that a little good success, as Bolingbroke says, 
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It appears that, having got to the coast, for the 
purpose of passing over to Scotland to head the 
insurrection, and made so much stir, the preten- 
der was ashamed to return to Lorraine without 
doing something; and that the representations 
of Bolingbroke and Berwick, and his anxiety to 
relieve himself from the imputation of cowardice, 
determined him toembark. He could no longer 
doubt the affair at Preston and the battle of 
Sheriffmuir; but the Scottish Jacobites continued 
to call for his presence, and the Earl of Mar 
represented that he had grown stronger since his 
battle with Argyle—that his army was increased 
to 16,000 fighting men. Therefore, after lying 
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some time concealed at St. Malo, the chevalier 
resolved to embark for Scotland. At Dunkirk, 
attended by only six gentlemen, who were dis- 
guised, like himself, as French naval officers, he 
embarked immediately in a small vessel carrying 
eight guns; and, setting sail on a cloudy day in 
the middle of December, made for the little port 
of Peterhead, where he landed on the 22d of 
that month. The vessel which bore him was 
instantly sent back to France with letters to 
Bolingbroke and others.'| From Peterhead he 
proceeded, in disguise, through Aberdeen to Fet- 
tereaso, the seat of his partizan the earl-maris- 


chal. Here he was soon joined by Lord Mar, 


would have inclined him the right way—i.e., to support the 
pretender openly, and with all his might. It is equally certain 
that the regent was at no time sincere and earnest in stopping 
the chevalier: probably he would not have been sorry to be free 
of all the expense and trouble which the pretender cost France. 
If he had been determined to intercept him he might surely 
have done so, as nearly two months elapsed between the pre- 
tender’s departure out of Lorraine and his sailing for Scotland ; 
during which time the secret of his whereabouts was known to 
hundreds. 1 Suart Papers. 
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General Hamilton, and some thirty other Jaco- 
bites, who scoured across the country from Perth, 
leaving the army behind them, As a reward for 
his services, the chevalier, who was very fond of 
such exercises of royalty, forthwith created Mar 
a duke. He lay for some days at Fetteresso 
doing nothing but giving and receiving compli- 
ments. It was reported that he was ill of an 
ague; but it appears that the cold fit was occa- 
sioned by his dread of Argyle, and his doubts as 
to the movements of the regular troops of King 
George. At length, on the 30th of December, 
he began to stir. On the 2d of January he was 
at Kinnaird, whence he wrote to Bolingbroke, to 
tell him, among other things, how he was obliged 
to send back to France one of his only two ex- 
perienced officers, “on account of the disgust the 
Highlanders had got of him, which was alto- 
gether inexplicable.” On the 4th he slept at 


_Glammis Castle, the ancient and magnificent seat 


of the Earl of Strathmore; and on the 6th he 
made his public entry into Dundee on horseback, 


' with Mar riding on his right hand, the earl- 


marischal on his left, and with 300 Jacobite 
lords and gentlemen behind him. He remained 


| for an hour in the public market-place to allow 
| the people to kiss his hand. 


On the 8th he 
arrived at the royal palace of Scone, near Perth, 
and the head-quarters of his army; and there he 
formed a council, and began to issue manifestoes 
and proclamations. It was noted that only two 
Presbyterian ministers in all Scotland consented 
to pray for the pretender; and that only two 
Episcopal ministers prayed for King George.’ 
In fact, the Episcopalians, who had this excuse, 
that they were in Scotland the persecuted body, 
hurried to prostrate themselves at the feet of the 
pretender with vows of their own fidelity and 
affection, and with prayers for his success. Yet 
was the pretender a bigoted Catholic. In fact, 
he loathed all Protestant churches like his father 
James, and, like his grandfather Charles J., he 
had adopted as a system the practising of equivo- 
cations, half promises, and mental reservations. 
His prime adviser, Bolingbroke, had told him 
that his declarations ought to be plain and frank; 
but he had not been able to correct that bent 
of mind which was partly natural and partly the 
effect of a Jesuitical education. Moreover, in 
secular matters, he was obstinate and self-willed, 
and yet awkward, bashful, and timid. It was in 
vain that Mar sent out a circular letter to raise 
the affections of the people by describing the pre- 
tender as the finest gentleman he ever knew, and 
the most amiable.* People, on a nearer approach, 
judged for themselves. ‘ We found ourselves,” 
says one of the rebels, “not at all animated by 
his presence, and, if he was disappointed in us, 
2 Patten. 3 Ibid. 
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we were tenfold more so in him. We saw nothing 
in him that looked like spirit. He never appeared 
with cheerfulness and vigour to animate us. Our 
men began to despise him. Some asked if he 
could speak! His countenance looked extremely 
heavy. He cared not to come abroad amongst 
us soldiers, or to see us bandle our arms or do 
our exercise. Some said the circumstances he 


found us in dejected him; I am sure the figure. 


he made dejected us.”' There was, in fact, a 
double disappointment—a universal dejection. 
Instead of 16,000 men in arms that Mar had 
talked about, the pretender found not above 
5000 or 6000, and those ill armed, and in no 


very good humour; and, instead of a well-ap-: 


pointed French army, and that abundance of 
arms, accoutrements, and money which the Scots 
had expected with the Stuart, they saw that he 
had scarcely brought anything more than the 
clothes upon his back. The government, mean- 
while, had been gaining strength, and employing 
negotiations beth at home and abroad ; so that 
several of the great Highland chiefs had listened 
to, or already concluded bargains advantageous to 
themselves, but fatal to the Jacobite cause. The 
devotion of the clansmen was rather to their 
respective chiefs than to the Stuarts. At the 
bidding of the chief, they were equally ready to 
fight against or for the pretender; and this, too, 
without any sense of shame, even if the chief- 
tain shifted and changed as fast as the wind. 
Thus Simon Fraser, now Lord Lovat and chief 
of his clan, who, in his mad youth, had carried 
uff the clansmen with bagpipes playing to join 
Dundee and fight for the pretender’s father, 
having made his bargain with that powerful 
Whig chief the Earl of Sutherland, carried off 
all his clansmen to make war upon Sir John 
Mackenzie, who held the important town and 
position of Inverness for the pretender, but who 


was soon compelled to abandon it to Lovat; and 


us soon as the rest of the Frasers, who had fol- 
lowed a younger branch of the family to Mar’s 
standard, learned that Lovat, the great head, had 
gone over to the opposite interest, they threw 
away their white cockades, and went in a body to 
the royal army. Horace Walpole, the brother of 
Sir Robert, had been despatched to the Hague to 
claim 6000 men from the Dutch, in virtue of an 
article in the guarantee treaty; and 5000 regular 
troops had been brought over from that country 
and sent down to Argyle. The parliament had 
now really set a price upon his head, by offering 
a reward of £100,000 to any one that should seize 
the pretender dead or alive. All half-pay officers 
had been recalled to active service, and twenty- 
one regiments were raised, or begun to be raised, 


in different parts of England. Monev, arms, 
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ammunition, and abundant supplies of provisions 
—all that was wanting on the other side—were 
put at the disposal of the Duke of Argyle. The 
pretender declared that, without the aid of foreign 
troops and money, he should not be able to hold 
his ground beyond the spring of the year; but 
Argyle did not wait for the melting of the snow, 
and he found himself obliged to flee even sooner 
than he had expected. On the 16th of January, 
with a countenance more dejected than ever, he 
held a council at Perth, and spoke like a doomed 
man. ‘For me,” said he, “it will be no new 
thing to be unfortunate. My whole life, even 
from my cradle, has been a constant series of 
misfortunes; and I am prepared, if so it please 
God, to suffer the threats of my enemies and 
yours.” A number of things were determined 
upon ina hurry. Perth, for example, was to be 
fortified ; and the advance of the Duke of Argyle 
was to be impeded by burning and destroying all 
the towns and villages between Perth and Stir- 
ling, with the corn, forage, aud whatsoever else 
might be found in the country. A proclamation 
to this effect was signed by the pretender, and a 
scene of horror ensued. Auchterarder, Black- 
ford, and a number of small villages, were burned 
to the ground ; and the poor inhabitants, women 
and children, the aged and the infirm (the able- 
bodied men had been forced from their homes, 
either into the rebellion or into the royal army), 
were exposed houseless to the extremities of the 
season, in one of the coldest winters fhat had 
been known for many generations. The poor 
sufferers, deprived of everything else, as well as 
of their cots or huts, perished in many places of 
cold and hunger ; and mothers, with their infants 
at the breast, were found dead among the snow- 
heaps. 

General Cadogan was sent down to quicken 
the Duke of Argyle, whose movements had been 
delayed chiefly by the severity of the weather, 
and want of artillery and reinforcements, and 
by protracted negotiations with those Highland 
chiefs who seemed willing to join him. Thena 
sinall train of artillery was brought up from 
Berwick-upon-T weed, provisions and forage were 
procured, and put upon light waggons, and Colonel 
Guest was detached from Stirling with 200 dra- 
goons, to reconnoitre the roads leading to Perth, 
in order to begin the march of the royal army, 
who, be it observed, had not been accustomed, 
even under the great Marlborough, and in ‘clim- 
ates less severe, to make campaigns in winter. 
The snow was very deep, and there happened a 
fresh and heavy fall; and, beyond a certain point, 
there were narrow and deep defiles completely 
blocked up with snow, and not a roof, not a bit 
of thatch, not a naked tree to give shelter to the 
troops. Nevertheless, on the 24th of January, 
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the Duke of Argyle and General Cadogan ad- 
vanced in person to survey the roads leading to 
Perth, and to direct the labours of the soldiers 
and peasants employed in clearing the roads from 
anow. The rebel Highlanders, advancing from 
Perth and from a few little garrisons they held 
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on the borders of Fife, skirmished to interrupt ' 
| ceived advice that the pretender was gone for 


these operations, which were slow and tedious in 
themselves, and could only go on under cover of 
muskets, But on the 29th a considerable advance 
was made, and a detachment of the royalists, with 
two pieces of cannon, got to the castle of Braco, 
which was immediately abandoned by the rebels. 
On the 30th the army advanced and lay all night 
in the open air on the snow, all but a detachment 
of 200 dragoons and 400 foot, which had driven 
the Highlanders out of Tullibardine. On the 


following morning the main body crossed the , 


river Earn without opposition, and advanced to 
Tullibardine, which was only eight miles from 
Perth. That little city and the temporary court 
there had been a scene of confusion, despondency, 
and riot ever since the 24th. But on the 30th 
the near approach of Argyle and Cadogan made 
some resolution necessary ; and on that day, the 
anniversary of the execution of Charles I., the 
pretender got ready to quit Perth and his ancient 
kingdom of Scotland, in which he had been just 
five weeks. And on Tuesday, the last day of 
January, as Argyle with his main body was ad- 
vancing from Tullibardine, Perth was evacuated, 
and the pretender and the Highlanders defiled 
across the broad, deep, and rapid river Tay, which 
was then frozen over with ice strong enough to 
bear both horse and foot. Having crossed the 
Tay, Mar and the pretender proceeded along the 
Carse of Gowrie to Dundee—the rapid move- 
ments of a Highland army leaving them little to 
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| flight from Perth to 
| about eight at night towards Aberdeen, where, 
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apprehend from the slow pursuit of .the regular 
troops, whose horses in many places could scarcely 
keep their feet. On the following morning, 
having secured in Perth a few of the rebel -pri- 
soners, “who, being drunk, had stayed behind 
the rest,” Argyle followed along the Curse of 
_ Gowrie with six squadrous of 
dragoons, three battalions, 
and a detachment of 800 light 
foot, being still impeded by 
the state of the roads, as also 
by the provisions and artil- 
lery he thought necessary to 
take with him. When he 
reached Dundee on the 3d of 
February, he of course found 
the Highlanders all gone, the 
lightfooted mountaineers hav- 
ing struck along the road to 
Montrose, a road buried un- 
der the snow, and almost imn- 
passable to any other kind of 
troops. Argyle, however, fol- 
lowed, and sent Cadogan to- 
wards Montrose by another 
route. On the 5th of Febru- 
ary, about the hour of noon, 
Cadogan, wlo had got as far as Arbroath, re- 


France the evening before. He had ordered the 
clans which had remained with him since his 
be ready to march with him 


he assured them, they would find a considerable 
force just arrived to join him from the Continent. 
At the hour appointed for their march the pre- 
tender’s horses were at the door of the house in 
which he lodged, a guard of honour was ready to 
see him mount, and no doubt was entertained by 


the Highlanders as to his remaining with them 


and going on to Aberdeen; but in the meantime he 
had slipped out on foot by a back door, proceeded 
to Lord Mar's quarters, and thence by a by-way to 
the water-side, where a boat was in waiting. Mar 
and the pretender got into this boat, which carried 
them to a French ship of about ninety tons, called 
the Marie Therese, of St. Malo, which lay in the 
offing with her yards bent. About a quarter of an 
hour later, two other boats carried on board the 
Ear! of Melfort, the Lord Drummond, Lieutenant- 
general Sheldon, and ten other gentlemen, and 
then they spread their sails and put to sea. This 
cunning and paltry flight was decisive as to some 
important parts of the pretender’s character ; but 
there are one or two circumstances to be men- 
tioned that do honour to his better feelings. He 
left behind him a letter addressed to the Duke 
of Argyle, with a small sum of money—probably 
nearly all that he had—for the relief of the 
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poor people dwelling between Perth and Stirling, 
whose houses and villages had been burned by 
his orders; and in a letter addressed to General 
Gordon, who took upon him the remnant of the 
Highland army, he acquainted his friends that 
the disappointments he had met with, especially 
from abroad, obliged him to leave the country ; 
and, after thanking them all for their services, 
he advised them now to consult their own safety 
in the way they should think most advisable. 
Together with General Gordon, the Earls Maris- 
chal and Southesk, the Lord Teignmouth, son to 
the Duke of Berwick, and many other Jacobite 
noblemen and gentlemen, were left to shift for 
themselves. The main body of the insurgents, 
who remained under General Gordon, struck off 
from Aberdeen by Castle Gordon, Strathspey, 
and Strathdon, diminishing in numbers at the 
opening of every glen or mountain-pass which 
~ led to the homes of some of them. Colonel Grant 
took possession of Castle Gordon, and there 
halted, Argyle and Cadogan having both agreed 
not to risk their regular troops among the wild 
parts of the Highlands, where they were sure of 
loss, if not of destruction. 

When the pretender arrived, ¢acognita, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, Bolingbroke waited upon 
him, attempted to revive his spirits, and to pre- 
scribe a political line of action. 
The prince professed the greatest 
affection, begged his lordship to 
follow him into Lorraine, and 
pressed him in his arms at parting, 
like a bosom friend. But, three 
days after this, when Bolingbroke 
thought his master was many a 
French league off, his lordship re- 
ceived a visit from the Duke of Or- 
mond, who handed him two orders 
just written by the pretender, and 
stating, sans phrases, that he was 
dismissed from his post as secretary 
of state, and must deliver to the 
Duke of Ormond ad/ the papers 
in his office! The witty profligate 
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hands matter wherewith to damp the triumph of 
the Duke of Ormond, who was now secretary of 
state as well as lord-general to the prince without 
state or army, but that he acorned to make use 
of it. But Bolingbroke instantly renounced and 
denounced all connection with the Jacobites ; 
made overtures to Lord Stair, who was too con- 
scious of his ability to despise him, and told 
Maria d’Este, the wretched mother of a wretched 
son, that he wished his arm might rot off if he 
ever again drew sword or pen for that cause. 
The Duke of Berwick saw at once the enormous 
blunder that had been committed in thus dis- 
missing the only Englishman the pretender ever 
had able to manage his affairs, and dismissing 
him in such an insulting manner, as to make 
reconciliation impossible. 

When the pretender took the road, he went to 
Chalons, in Champagne, where he waited for an 
answer from his always unwilling host, the Duke 
of Lorraine, touching his former lodgings at 
Bar-le-Duc. No refusal could be more politely 


worded ; but still it was a refusal he received ; 
and, instead of going iuto Lorraine or into the 
little state of Deux-Ponts, the pretender, irritated 
at the duke, made a long stage towards Rome, 
and settled himself under the wing of the pope - 
in the city of Avignon, which the French had 
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says that this a// might have been contained in a ; still allowed to remain to the holy see. In that 
moderate-sized letter-case: but the rage which this | famed old town, where Petrarca met his Laura, 
treatment excited was scarcely to be contained | the pretender was rejoined by the Duke of Or- 


in any space. Bolingbroke, with all his genius, 
had been duped and insulted by a blockhead and 
a bevy of women. Instead of taking post for Lor- 
raine, as he had promised his secretary le would 
do, the pretender had merely gone to an obscure 
house in the Bois de Boulogne, close to Paris, 
and had there confabulated and plotted with a 
set of kept-women and secretaries of foreign em- 
bassies, who used the place, and the majority of 


the persons assembled in it, for two kinds of 


intrigues. Bolingbroke says that he had in his 


e 


mond, the Earl of Mar, and other Scotch and 
English fugitives and outcasts, Little danger 
was to be apprehended from these stalking speci- 
mens of mediocrity or imbecility. The arch- 
minister Bolingbroke gone, the cabinet of the 
pretender was little better than a conclave of old 
women. 

But, in the meantime, hundreds, thousands 
of Englishmen and Scots were paying a severe 
penalty for their rash doings. In Scotland, the 
number of prisoners was very small, and little 
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work was done by the courts of law; but the 
clans were let loose upon one another, and the 
troops of George were put to live at free quar- 
ters in the houses and upon the estates of the 
Jacobites. But, in England, Forster's imbecile 
conduct and dastardly surrender at Preston had 
filled the jails of the north with prisoners of a 
. strange variety of conditions—nonjuring Pro- 
testants, high-church divines, Popish priests and 
monks in disguise, fox-hunting Jacobite squires, 
und Catholic officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cera who had been turned out of the army on 
account of their religion: and mixed with these 
were Highland chiefs and dunnie-wassails, and 
Jacobite Lowland lairds, who had marched with 
Forster from Kelso. Upon some of these unfor- 
tunate captives military law was executed, and 
they were tried in bands by a court-martial, and 
then shot in a heap; while above 500 prisoners 
of inferior condition were left inhumanly to 
starve of hunger and cold in various castles and 
jails in the north. Forster and the most con- 
spicuous of the leaders were marched off for 
London, where they arrived on the 9th of De- 
cember. When these unfortunate gentlemen 
had crossed Finchley Common, and reached the 
brow of Highgate Hill, they were made to halt, 
and to submit to numerous indignities: their 
arms were tied behind their backs like cut- 
throats and cut-purses; their horses were led by 
foot-soldiers, and their ears were stunned by all 
the drums of the escort beating a triumphal 
march, and by the shouts, scoffs, and jeers of 
the multitude. Upon their reaching the city, 
such as were lords or noblemen were sent to the 
Tower—the rest were divided among the four 
common jails. They were not long suffered to 
remain there in doubt and uncertainty: the na- 
tion, the parliament which re-assembled on the 
9th of January, were eager for an example, in 
the spirit of the time, and far too anxious for 
blood. Mr. Lechmere, after a long and vehement 
speech, impeached James, Earl of Derwentwater, 
of high treason. Other members of the commons, 
with fewer words, but equal heat, impeached 
Lord Widdrington, the Earls of Nithsdale, Win- 
ton, and Carnwath, Viscount Kenmure, and 
Lord Nairn. Not a single voice was raised in 
opposition, not an effort made in debate to avert 
the doom of these incompetent revolutionists, 
though certainly there was still many a Jacobite 
in the house. On the 19th of January, these 
noblemen were all brought before the House of 
Lords, assembled as a court of. justice in West- 
minster Hall, with Earl Cowper, the chancellor, 
presiding as lord high-steward. They knelt at 
the bar till the chancellor desired them to rise; 


and then they all, but one, confessed their guilt, and ministers with a sharp repartee. 


and threw themselves upon the mercy of King. 
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George—a prince neither unmerciful nor cruel, 
but far indeed from possessing either a tender 
heart or a lively imagination. Sentence of death, 
as traitors, was forthwith pronounced upon Der- 
wentwater, Widdrington, Nithsdale, Carnwath, 
Kenmure, and Lord Nairn; and preparations were 
ordered for the trial of Lord Winton, who had 
pleaded not guilty. Secretary Stanhope, who was 
a man of feeling, interposed and saved the life of 
Lord Nairn, who had been his schoolfellow: but 
the united interest and earnest supplications of the 
Duchesses of Cleveland and Bolton, of the young 
Countess of Derwentwater pleading with tears 
for the husband she tenderly loved, and of many 
other ladies of rank, failed in moving the rough 
and sturdy king, who admitted them to an audi- 
ence, but adhered to his purpose, which was the 
purpose of the majority of his ministers. Bribes, 
which had succeeded before in like circumstances, 
were offered now without effect. Sixty thousand 
pounds were tendered for the single pardon of 
Lord Derwentwater, for whose present hard fate 
tears were shed and lamentations raised in every 
valley and on every hillside in Cumberland. 
Some of the best of the Whigs in the commons, 
and among them poor Steele, would have saved 
life without money or bribe; but Robert Walpole, 
who in after-life was certainly not a cruel minis- 
ter, was on the present occasion perfectly obdu- 
rate: he expressed his horror and disgust at the 
leniency of these Whigs, whom he called “un- 
worthy members of this great body,” since they 
could, ‘‘without blushing, open their mouths in 
favour of rebels and parricides,” As, however, 
favourable circumstances had arisen for the Ear! 
of Carnwath and Lord Widdrington, and as 
some respect was due to the opinion and feeling 
of the House of Lords, those two noblemen were 
respited. The three remaining victims were left 
for execution, :nd, to prevent any further inter- 
ference, orders were sent to the Tower to have 
the block ready on the following morning. But 
during that night the conjugal affection and 
heroism of Lady Nithsdale robbed the block of 
ahead. She dressed her lord in her own clothes, 
and he escaped by night, and in that disguise, 
out of the Tower. There thus remained only 
two victims—the English Lord Derwentwater 
and the Scottish Lord Kenmure; and they, at 
an early hour the next morning—the 24th of 
February—were brought to thescaffold on Tower- 
hill. 

Lord Winton, who had pleaded not guilty, 
embarrassed his prosecutors, for, though he 
seemed at times crazy or half idiotic, he managed 
his business with considerable craft and skill, 
and on his trial, struck one of the first of Whigs 
He was 
not put upon his trial till the 15th of March, 
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having gained time by petitions and other devices. 
He was found guilty of high treason, and sent 
back to the Tower; but it appears that there 
was no real intention to proceed to execution, 
and, after lying some time in that state prison, 
he effected his escape. 

In the beginning of April a commission for 
trying the rebels of inferior rank met in the 
Court of Common Pleas, Forster, Brigadier 
Mackintosh, and twenty of their confederates, 
were found guilty on indictments for high trea- 
son. Forster and Mackintosh were both fortunate 
enough to break their prison and escape, and 
seven others followed their example, and got safe 
to the Continent. But four were executed in 
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London, and twenty-two in Lancashire, where 
above a thousand submitted to the king's mercy, 
and petitioned to be transported to the colonies 
in America. The amount of punishment and of 
blood seemed in those days unaccountably and 
imprudently small. As the English Catholics, 
driven by persecution, and intolerance, and insult, 
into disaffection, had in some places shown so 
warm a zeal for the pretender, it was resolved 
to increase those very evils which had been the 
cause of their disaffection. On the 17th of April 
a bill “to strengthen the Protestant interest in 
Great Britain, by. enforcing the laws now in 
being against Papiats,” was finally passed with- 
out opposition. 
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Fap,|N the last general election the Whigs 
> had secured a most triumphant ma- 
jority ; but extreme changes in opin- 

ion had of late years been both fre- 
S| quent and sudden; and it was seri- 
ously apprehended by the new king 
and his ministers that circumstances had been 
and were at work among the people which would 
render another general election very uncertain in 
its issue—perhaps return a strong Tory majority. 
With the first George the word Tory was, and 
could be little better than a synonym for Jaco- 
bite or traitor: it was scarcely possible for him 
to be impartial, and to look coolly on the struggle 
of the two parties for power and pre-eminence. 
In his eyes, and in the opinion of a vast portion 





of the nation, it was not a mere party contest, a 
dispute about general principles, but a life and 
death conflict for dynasties and entire syatems. 
But for the Whigs, George would never have 
got to England, and notwithstanding the Hano- 
verian Tories, whose number had been reduced 
since his accession by the disappointment of their 
hopes in obtaining high places and rewards, he 
firmly believed that, but for the Whigs, the Ja- 
cobites, Tories, and high churchmen would send 
him back to Germany in the course of a single 
session. It therefore became the great object 
of his majesty, of his best adviser Robert Wal- 
pole, and of all the present Whig cabinet, to keep 
by all means in their power the Jacobites and 
Tories out of parliament ; and to effect this, they 
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resorted to. the very questionable measure of | As his majesty. now considered himeelf in a 
passing an act not only extending the limit of | state of security, and as he had been relieved by 
the duration of future parliaments from three to | subsequent statute from the embarrassing 
seven years, but even so far disregarding the act | clause in the act of settlement restraining him 
of 1694, under which the members of the exist- | from leaving the kingdom, he intimated that he 
ing House of Commons had been returned, as to | was going to revisit his dominions in Germany, 
give to the present parliament also the benefit of | the state of affairs on the Continent demanding 
the extended term. If the act of 1694 were to | serious attention. And, in fact, the elements of 
continue law, the present Whig parliament must | strife and hostility seemed to be combining in a 
rise in little more than a year; when the nation | very alarming manner against this first prince of 
was likely to be threatened with invasion from | the house of Hanover, who, beyond Holland and 
abroad, insurrections at home, plots, intrigues, | the states-general, had scarcely a single ally upon 
and manceuvres of all kinds; but if, on the con- | whom he could depend; for even his own son- 
trary, four years could be added to its existence, | in-law, the King of Prussia, a capricious, wrong- 
there was a probability that the political atmo- | headed prince, was frequently tempted to quarrel 
sphere might clear up in the interval—the Whigs_| with him, and even to proceed to the extremity 
would have time to complete their work, and the | of joining the confederacy against him. The 
new king to become somewhat better acquainted | Emperor Charles, who was invested with the 
with his subjects, among whom at present he | fanciful function of preserving harmony through- 
was moving and acting like a strange man in a | out the Germanic confederacy, was, upon several 
strange country. Ministers resolved that the | grounds, exceedingly jealous of George I., whom 
septennial bill should originate in the House | he personally disliked ; and he had also a strong 
of Lords, where neither a failure nor the unpopu- | antipathy to the Dutch—-the Hanoverian’s best 
larity of the measure could do any direct mis- | allies—on account of their conduct at the peace 
chief; and, on the 10th of April, the Duke of | of Utrecht and in the barrier treaty. The em- 
Devonshire, lord -steward of the household, and | peror, however, was not in a condition to pro- 
son of the nobleman who had been one of the | voke open hostilities with England and Holland ; 
principal promoters of the triennial act, brought | and though he declined any direct engagement 
in the new bill for repealing it. His grace was | for compelling the pretender to remove to Rome, 
supported by the Duke of Argyle, Lords Dorset, | and remain there quiet upon an English pension 
Carteret, Cowper, and other peers attached to | allowed by the occupant, or, as he considered 
the ministry; and the measure was opposed by | him, the usurper of his throne, he consented to 
the Duke of Buckingham, Lords Peterborough, | a defensive alliance with England in case of ag- 
Nottingham, Anglesey, and all the Tories. Ona | gression from France or any other power, with a 
division the commitment was carried by ninety- | mutual guarantee of territory. This alliance was 
six votes to sixty-one. When the bill had finally | concluded a month before the English king pro- 
passed the lords, it was sent down to the com- | rogued his parliament; but still there remained 
mons by the hands of two of the judges. The sep- | the difficult business of the pretender’s removal 
tennial bill was read a third time on the 26th of | beyond the Alps, and many other serious ques- 
April, when the Tory minority could muster no | tions which would be best settled on the Counti- 
more that 121 votes; and, with the applauses of | nent. Lord Stair, after the miserable failure of 
some and the curses of others, it became the law | the expedition into Scotland, had acquired a 
of the land. The great Somers, whose compli- | great influence over the French regent, who was 
cated disorders had ended in a paralysis which | himself surrounded by many difficulties, Accord- 
affected both mind and body, died on the very | ing to the arrangement of the peace of Utrecht, 
day the bill was passed. The equally conspi- | the Duke of Orleans, by the death of the boy 
cuous Whig, Halifax, had died some months | Louis XV., would be promoted from his condi- 
before him. It is said that Somers on his death- | tion of regent to that of sole and absolute sove- 
bed, expressed his hearty approbation of the sep- | reign of France. Philip V. of Spain, indeed, 
tennial act; but those who love shorter parlia- | stood nearer to the French throne; but, in accept- 
ments doubt whether he was in a state compe- | ing the Spanish, he had made that solemn act.of 
tent to give an opinion. On the 8th of June | renunciation about which so much has been said. 
Stanhope and Cragg’s separate bill, disabling any | It was, however, well known to Orleans that, in 
person from being chosen a member of the House | case of this sickly boy’s death, Philip would get 
of Commons, or sitting or voting in the same, | absolved from his oaths, set the act of renuncia- 
that held any pension during pleasure, or for any | tion and the treaty of Utrecht at defiance, and 
number of years, from the crown, was passed; claim the French kingdom. And, indeed, as if 
and on the 26th of June the parliament was pro- | to facilitate his seizure of the throne, Philip had 
rogued. endeavoured and was at the moment endeavour- 
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ing to deprive the Duke of Orleans even of the 
secondary and temporary honours and advan- 
tages of the regency. Orleans doubtless felt the 
value of the friendship of King George, but 
neither party had or could | 

have much confidence in 
the other. Lord Stair, how- 
ever, made smooth many 
difficulties and doubts, and 
established such a degree of 
confidence between the two 
princes, that they agreed to 
proceed toa treaty. As ana- 
tional object, which had been 
proposed before, in the latter 
days of Louis XIV., Orleans 
was anxious to obtain the 
erasure or modification of 
that clause in the treaty of 
Utrecht which had bound 
France to demolish Dunkirk 
and fill up ita port. That 
port, indeed, had been partially destroyed ; but, 
to get an equivalent, the French had begun to 
dig a new basin and a new canal at Mardyke, 
upon the same coast, and at a very short dis- 
tance from Dunkirk. If George would consent 
to this making of a» new Dunkirk—a scheme 
which had been vehemently denounced even 
under Queen Anne—he (the regent) would 
bind himself to other compliances. Here, per- 
haps, the negotiations would have come to a 
stand-still if it had not been for the increasing 
difficulties of Orleans, and his conviction that, 
ufter all, it was better to keep the regency than 
to get permission to make a new port. Accord- 
ingly he removed the negotiations from the 
Hague, took the management out of the hands of 
Chateauneuf, and placed it in those of his prime 
adviser, the Abbé Dubois, who was equally his 
minister of state aud the minister of his pleasures 
and debaucheries. The abbé, properly instructed, 
went into Holland, and found himself at the 
Hague—ostensibly only to buy pictures, and 
books, and porcelain—just as King George was 
to pass through that town on his way to Hano- 
ver. There it was easy for the abbé to talk, as 
if merely for the sake of conversation, with the 
English ministers and courtiers who were follow- 
ing their new sovereign to his own dominions; 
as also to discover that Secretary Stanhope was 
thinking very seriously of a definitive treaty with 
France, separate from, and independent of the 
general arrangements of Utrecht. Upon receiv- 
ing this information, the Duke of Orleans in- 
structed Dubois to continue his travels, even 
unto Hanover, where he was to appear in a pri- 
vate capacity, but at the same time with ample 


authority to treat. Secretary Stanhope received 
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the abbé, who arrived at Hanover on the 19th of 
August, in a friendly manner. Dubois, follow- 
ing the general practice of diplomatists and 
horse-dealers, who always ask more than they 
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expect and are ready to take, began by asking 
Stanhope for Mardyke; but the English secretary 
told him at once that that point would never be 
yielded—that England would never consent to 
the continuance of the works there. But, on the 
other matter or matters which the abbé’s pupil 
and employer, Orleans, had far more at heart, 
Stanhope was as ready, as courteous, and com- 
plying as could be desired. England, he said, 
would not only support the duke in his regency, 
but would also guarantee to him his succession 
to the throne, in case the young Louis should die. 
The abbé not only said nothing in favour of the 
pretender, but actually suggested himself several 
methods for driving him from Avignon beyond 
the Alps. When the preliminaries were signed 
by Stanhope and Dubois, they were forwarded 
to London for approval, and to the Hague for a 
further accession to the treaty, it being the in- 
tention of George all along to include his best 
allies, the Dutch.’ 

Matters were in this state by the month of 
September (1716), when the treaty itself was 
drawn up and prepared for ratification. But at 
this point George’s anxiety as Elector of Hano- 
ver to extend his dominions on the Continent, and 
the desperate spirit of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
cast a damp on the negotiations, and for some 
months greatly embarrassed George and his Eng- 


lish and Hanoverian advisers. At the peace of 


! Near Hanover lies the Palace of Herrenhausen, built by 
George I. for his mistress, the Countess Platten, and a favourite 
residence of himeelf aud of his son, George II. In the gardens 
attached to it tho Electress Sophia, mother of George I., and 
grand-daughter of James, while taking a walk, dropped down 
dead. 

2 Secretary Stanhope’s despatches, in Coxe’s Memoirs af 
Walpole, 
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Weatphalia the rich districts of Bremen and Ver-. 


den, which had formerly been bishoprics and 
separate states, were secularized and ceded to 
Sweden, which continued to possess them in quiet 
till Charles XII. carried his victorious arms 80 
far as to be conquered by Russian serfs at Pol- 
tawa. Then Danes, Norwegians, Prussians, Sax- 
ons, and all the nations that had crouched at his 
feet rose up for revenge; and while he was de- 
tained a captive at Bender, in Turkey, whither 
he had fled, they commenced helping themselves 
to his territories. His Danish majesty had seized 
upon Verden and Bremen, and conquered Schles- 
wig and Holstein. But in November, 1714, 
Charles XII. suddenly arrived in Sweden; and 
then the enemies he had so thoroughly beaten 
and humiliated in former days began to tremble 
anew. Frederick of Denmark, in order to secure 
part of the prey he had made, offered to relin- 
quish another part to George; and in the month 
of July (1715) George had concluded a treaty, 
not as King of England, but as Elector of Hano- 
ver; and, upon condition of keeping Bremen and 
Verden for himself, he had engaged to join the 
coalition against Sweden, and to pay his Danish 
majesty a sum equal to about £150,000 sterling. 
Instantly some of the ill effects of having for 
King of England a prince that was sovereign of 
another country were made manifest: a British 
squadron under Sir John Norris was sent in the 
autumn of that year (1715) to the Baltic. Nearly 
at the same time that Sir John Norris appeared 
in the Baltic with the ships of England, 6000 
Hanoverians marched into Pomerania, and there 
joined the Danes and Prussians, who reduced 
the islands of Riigen and Uledon, and attacked 
Stralsund, into which place Charles XII. had 
thrown himself, but from which he was now 
obliged to retire. The heroic madman was furi- 
ous at the conduct of George and of the English 
cabinet: he taunted them as cowards for thus 
falling upon one already beset by so many ene- 
mies ; and, adopting at once, with his constitu- 
tional daring, a bold and immense scheme, he put 
liimself in communication with the Jacobites of 
England and Scotland, and engaged to back the 
pretender in a new war in Great Britain with 
12,000 veteran Swedes. At this very moment 
Charles’s rival, Peter the Great, who on many 
points was as mad as himself, stretched forth his 
rude arm to grasp a part of Denmark and a por- 
tion of the Germanic empire, showing thus early 
the ambitious purpose of Russia to becom? mis- 
tress of the Baltic. Unexpectedly an army of 
Muscovites marched into Mecklenburg, where 
great dissension prevailed between the reigning 
duke and his subjects, Peter had given his 
niece in marriage to this little potentate of Meck- 
lenburg ; and could challenge, if necessary, a sort 
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of family right to interfere. The King of Den- 
mark took the alarm, and remonstrated: the 
semi-barbarous czar told him to take heed or 
he would quarter his Muscovites in Denmark. 
Frederick poured out his sense of these wrongs 
and insults to his close ally, King George, who 
was himself deeply interested as a German prince, 
and who, moreover, bore an inveterate hatred to 
Peter.' George, in the heat of his rage, sent his 
favourite Bernsdorf to Stanhope with a project 
to crush the “czar immediately; to secure his 
ships, and even to seize his person, to be kept 
till his troops should evacuate Germany.”? Stan- . 
hope, as an English minister, was startled at this 
daring proposal, and though fond of daring en- 
terprises, would not take upon himself to do more 
than instruct Norris to join his remonstrances 
with those of his Danish majesty. 

During the height of these alarms at the pro- 
ceedings of the czar, Stanhope and his master 
were equally impatient to finish their affair with 
the Abbé Dubois, and to remove some obstacles 
which the French treaty had encountered on the 
part of the states-general. The Muscovites, how- 
ever, were not then quite so powerful as they 
seemed to be; and Peter, who was beset by the 
diplomacy of nearly all Europe, and remonstrated 
with, if not threatened, by the English admiral,. 
withdrew the greater part of his troops, and for 
the present gave up his alarming projects upon 
Mecklenburg and Northern Germany. After this 
the French treaty languished again; and in the 
discussion and management of it Stanhope und 
Townshend disagreed and quarrelled, and thus 
gave origin to the noted schism in the great 
Whig administration. The king, who considered 
himself insulted by Townshend, took part with 
Stanhope. Walpole stood by Townshend, who, 
besides displeasing the king, had made an enemy 
for life of one of the German mistresses, Ma- 
demoiselle de Schulemberg, who was soon after 
created Duchess of Munster in Ireland, and 
Baroness Glastonbury, Countess of Feversham, 
and Duchess of Kendal in the English peerage. 
He had also provoked her colleague Bothmar, 
who, according to the minister’s own declaration, 
‘had every day some infamous project or other 
on foot to get money.” A most active court in- 
trigue was set on foot; Sunderland repaired to 
Hanover, where he made a wonderful progress 
in the favour of his sovereign, and in the friend- 
ship of Stanhope, the favourite minister; both 
Sunderland and Stanhope gratified the king by 
engaging to assist him in his continental projects; 
and the king was induced to suspect that during 

' There was no love lost between the two royal brothers; “the 
czar hated King George mortally.” ‘This hatred,” says Bt, 
Simon, “lasted all their lives, and in the greatest bitterness.” 

® Stanhope's despatches to Lord Townshend, in Coxe's Memoirs | 
of Sir Robert Walpole. 
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his absence, at Hanover, Townshend had been 
eaballing with his undutiful and impatient son, 
the Prince of Wales. A trap was laid for Town- 
shend, and he fell into it.. The effect was an 
increase of dislike and suspicion on the part of 
the king. At last it was proposed that Town- 
shend should accept the post of Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and that Sunderland, who held that 
post, and liked it not, should have a greater 
share of authority in England. Lord Townshend 
was at the time exceedingly popular in England, 
being esteemed as essentially an English minister, 
above: all foreign influences, opposed to conti- 
nental connections, and patriotic, blunt, and 
thoroughly honest. To resign he was obliged ; 
but the acveptance or the non-acceptance of the 
lord-lieutenancy was a matter of free choice, and 
he indignantly rejected it. In the meantime 
George had left Hanover for England, and 
arrived at the Hague. Here he was detained 
several days by important business with the 
states-general, who feared, and who had reason 
to fear, the effect of any serious division in the 
Whig cabinet—for through such a gap the Tories 
might get back to office, and then the whole 
scheme of foreign policy so recently laid down 
would be inevitably deranged. Some of the 
ablest and best of the Dutch ministers were the 
personal friends of Townshend ; and, while they 
endeavoured to soften the animosities of the 
king, they laboured to remove the obstinacy of 
the minister, and entreated his lordship not to 
decline the offer of the lord-lieutenancy, and so 
close the avenue to his returning favour. Nearly 
a month before the king’s arrival at the Hague, 
the treaty with the French regent had been 
signed for England and France; and a few days 
after George's departure thence for London, it 
was finally settled for Holland, and then became 
“THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE.” 

George reached London by the end of Decem- 
ber, and, as his first passion had abated, he re- 
ceived Townshend very graciously, and even 
confessed to him that he had been over-hasty. 
He afterwards represented to the fallen minister, 
that, though he had perhaps proceeded too 
hastily, and, though he could not with due re- 
gard to his own dignity and consistency imme- 
diately restore him (Townshend), he was ready 
and willing to give him every other possible 
satisfaction : and, in the end, Townshend condes- 
cended to accept the lord-lieutenancy, and to 
pocket its profits without going over to perform 
ita duties. He was continued a member of the 
eabinet; and his conduct was not merely excused, 
but applauded by his party and friends as the 
only course that could prevent a fatal schism 
among the Whigs, Thus the Walpéies, the Pul- 
teneya, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Orford, 
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and the rest of the men in place, continued as 
they were, the only change being the appoint- 
ment of Methuen to be one of the principal 
secretaries of state. But from this moment Sun- 
derland was suspected to be the secret mover of 
the royal counsels. Owing to these difficult ne- 
gotiations, and to discoveries made of alarming 
plots, and the correspondence of the Jacobites 
with Charles XII., the meeting of parliament, 
which had been fixed for the king’s return, was 
put off for many weeks. 

aD. 1717 At length parliament met, on 
a ‘the 20th day of February, when 


the king informed the two houses of the happy 


conclusion of the triple alliance; and of the actual 
danger the nation had been in of an invasion 
from Sweden, and of a conspiracy at home, 
which, however, had been discovered in time 
and prevented. And in a day or two, copies of 
letters and papers which went to prove the mad- 
ness of the Jacobites and the audacity of the 
Swedes were laid before the houses. The prin- 
cipal manager of this strange intrigue was Baron 
Gortz, a clever but desperate adventurer from 
Franconia, who had become Charles's principal 
adviser and most trusted minister. 

This Gortz was a notorious coward, but he was 
shrewd and quick, and was, according to Voltaire, 
equally ready with gifts, promises, oaths, and 
lies.' He put himself in direct communication 
with the pretender and the Duke of Ormond, 
and carried on a secret correspondence both with 
London and Paris, As he became better ac- 
quainted with the state of England and France, 
and with the views of the Czar Peter, Gortz 
enlarged his scheme, and proposed nothing less 
than a lasting peace and a close alliance between 
Charles and Peter, the overthrow of the regent 
in France by means of a conspiracy, and the 
overthrow of George I. by an insurrection in 
England and an invasion of Scotland by the hero 
of Narva in person. As Sweden was a very 
poor country—as Charles was actually cutting 
up his soldiers’ boots to coin into mock money 
—Gortz was obliged to ask for cash to carry 
on the mighty scheme; and the little court at 
Avignon, poor as it was, offered £60,000, while 
the prime minister of Spain, Alberoni, actually 
sent to Spaar, the Swedish minister at Paris, 
1,000,000 French livres as a subsidy. The 
Jacobites were wonderfully elated. Perhaps, as 
usual, it was these extravagant and injudicious 
plotters that first let out the secret. Be this as 
it may, hints were dropped in London; and in 
the preceding month of October some letters 





1 Histoire de Charles XII. Voltaire knew Gortz personally 
and well. Indeed, at one time, when Gortz was residing at the 
Hague, and corresponding with London, he wished to engage 
the witty Frenchman as a secretary and travelling companion. 
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from Count Gyllenborg, the Swedish ambassador 
at St. James's, to the main plotter, Gortz, at the 
Hague, were stopped and deciphered by the 
English government, which, therefore, in all 
probability, had been previously furnished with 
a key to the cipher used. 

This discovery was made before George’s re- 
turn, and other information was obtained after 
his arrival. Stanhope on the 29th of January 
had laid most ample information before the privy 
council, and proposed the decisive step of arrest- 
ing Gyllenborg and seizing his papers. Some 
members of the cabinet were startled; but as it 
was clear that the Swede had lost his character 
of ambassador in that of a conspirator with the 
subjects of the prince to whom he was accredited, 
it was presently resolved to follow Stanhope’s 
advice; and Gyllenborg was arrested on the same 
day. General Wade, who was charged with 
this commission, found the count making up 
some despatches: he told him he was his prisoner, 
seized the papers that were on the table, and 
demanded the keys of the escritoire. Gyllenborg 
stormed and swore about this violation of the 
law of nations, and then hegyed to be permitted 
to send for and consult with Monteleone, the 
Spanish ambassador. Wade, a stanch old sol- 
dier, accustomed to execute his orders to the 
letter, told the Swede that he should speak with 
nobody, and again demanded his keys. Gyllen- 
borg refused the keys, and his wife coming in 
assuved the general that the escritoire contained 
nothing but her plate and linen. Wade then 
caused the doors to be burst open; and he found 
in it a great heap of papers. These he sealed 
up and carried with him, leaving a guard upon 
the count, who was thus constituted a prisoner 
in his own house. In the course of the same 
day Mr. Cesar, “a creature of Lord Oxford’s,”” 
and a member of parliament for Hertford, was 
arrested, as was also Sir Jacob Banks, formerly 
member for Minehead, and who was equally 
suspected by government. Soon after, Gortz 
himself was arrested at the Hague, at the in- 
stance of the English government. Intelligence 
of these rapid events was conveyed to the Swedish 
king, who neither owned nor disowned the pro- 
ceedings of Gortz and Gyllenborg. Asa retalia- 
tion, he ordered the arrest of Mr. Jackson, the 
British resident at his court, and forbade the 
Dutch resident his presence. 

When this business was laid before parlia- 
ment, the commons most vehemently expressed 
their indignation. In the month of April, Stan- 
hope delivered a royal message, informing the 





' This description of Cesar is given in one of his letters by 
Lord Townshend, who further notices the very significant fact 
that Count Gyllenborg had been passing most of the preceding 
summer with Mr. Csesar, in Hertfordshire. 
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commons of the danger which stil] impended 
over the nation from the designs of Sweden, and 
demanding an extraordinary supply to enable 
his majesty to make good such engagements as 
it might be necessary for him to contract with 
other powers, in order effectually to avert the 
storm. The debate that arose instantly proved 
that the seeming reconciliation between the 
Townshends and Walpoles, and the Stanhopes 
and Sunderlands, was hollow and unreal: Robert 
Walpole spoke coldly in favour of the motion; 
and all his and Townshend’s friends and adhe- 
rents voted against the supply (fixed at £250,000), 
which in consequence was only carried by a ma- 
jority of four. Neither the king nor Stanhope 
could for a moment separate Townshend and 
Walpole from their party in the house; and on 
that very evening Stanhope announced to Town- 
shend that he was no longer Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. Robert Walpole did not wait to be 
thus humiliated: at a very early hour of the next 
morning he waited on the king and resigned his 
places of first commissioner of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer. Methuen and Pul- 
teney also resigned in the course of the same 
morning; but Lord Orford and the Duke of 
Devonshire clung to office two or three days 
longer, and the Lord-chancellor Cowper and the 
Duke of Kingston did not resign at all. Secre- 
tary Stanhope, who was departing farther and 
farther from his original profession of a soldier, 
was appointed first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer; the Earl of Sunder- 
land and Joseph Addison became secretaries of 
state, the Earl of Berkeley first lord of the ad- 
miralty, the Duke of Newcastle lord chamber- 
lain, and the Duke of Bolton Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. This new cabinet was presently chris- 
tened “the German ministry,” and Robert Wal- 
pole, who, more than Townshend, had been the 
head of the displaced administration, became ter- 
rible in opposition. He complained of breaches 
of friendship, of political treachery, and betray- 
ing of private confidence in conversation. As 
the facts were too notorious to be denied, he 
owned that while he was in place he had endea- 
voured to serve his friends and his relations, but 
this he said was nothing but what was reason- 
able and just. From this time the parties of 
Walpole and Stanhope were as violent against 
each other as the Whigs and Tories; but many 
even of his personal adherents thought that 
Walpole had gone too far in letting out the 
money-secrets and jobbings of the court, 

The new administration, anxious to secure 
popularity, recommended a reduction of the 
army, and an act of grace to extend to many 
persons concerned in the late insurrections in 
Scotland and the north of England. It wag not 
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and Earl Mortimer, he should be acquitted; 
and the ex-prime minister, after his long deten- 
tion, stepped forth a free man, to the infinite 
mortification of Marlborough and his vindictive 
duchess, who had certainly desired exile and 
confiscation, if not blood.' The people, who at 
the beginning of the impeachment would pro- 
bably have seen the plotting minister executed 
with much pleasure, now hailed his liberation 
with loud acclamations; but the king forbade 
Oxford the court. Did George know or suspect 
the fact, which has been since proved, that Ox- 
ford, during his detention in the Tower, had 
written to the pretender promising his services, 
and giving him his advice as to the best means 
of managing his affairs?* At the close of the 
session Stanhope was raised to the peerage by 
the title of Viscount Stanhope. By this ill-timed 
promotion the affairs of the new administration 
in the commons were left in the somewhat in- 
competent hands of Cragg, Aislabie, and Addi- 
son, who had little or no power to do anything 
themselves, and who were frequently left igno- 
rant as to what their principals wished to have 
done. ‘This childish impatience for the peer- 
age had contributed already more than once to 
weaken and destroy an administration. 

Charles XII. of Sweden was still silent as to 
the Jacobite scheme and the plotting and con- 
spiring of his ministers; but his neighbours found 
him too much employment to permit the carrying 
his arms into Scotland, and he became anxious 
for a temporary reconciliation. The French re- 
gent stepped forward as a common friend, and 
by virtue of his mediation the English court was 
assured that Charles had never any intention to 
disturb the tranquillity of Great Britain ; Count 
Gyllenborg was liberated on one side, and Mr. 
Jackson on the other. But new rumours of wars 
with Spain soon agitated the public mind. The 
court of Madrid had behaved to George in a 
deceitful and irritating manner, making him in 
public solemn declarations that they would give 
no assistance to his enemies, and in private send- 
ing money to the pretender. Upon the failure 
of the insurrection in Scotland, Alberoni, the 
prime minister, had discredited Monteleone, the 
Spanish ambassador at London, and had made 
new professions of a sincere and lasting friend- 
ship, declaring that, next to God, the king his 
master looked up to King George. But it was 
the most earnest wish of Philip, or rather, per- 
haps, of his wife and prime minister, to weaken 


intended that this act of grace should cover the 
ex-premier, Lord Oxford, who had been now 
lying nearly two years in the Tower without 
any progress being made in his trial. The lords 
fixed the 24th of June for the trial, intimating 
to the commons that they must by that day 
make good their charges, But the leaders of 
the secret committee, who had drawn up the ac- 
cusation while in office, were by no means anxious 
to press it now that they were out of office: then 
the salvation of the nation depended upon the 
condign punishment of the minister, but now the 
nation could be saved without it. Robert Wal- 
pole, who had formerly been so hot, was now 
perfectly cool, and, as he almost always absented 
himself from the committee, it became necessary 
to appoint another chairman. Walpole and 
Lord Townshend both came toa secret under- 
standing with the Jacobite Chancellor Harcourt, 
the bosom friend of Oxford, and with the Tories. 
On the 24th of June the peers, with the king 
and the rest of the royal family and the members 
of the corps diplomatique as spectators, assembled 
in Westminster Hall, which was properly pre- 
pared for the trial, and crowded by other per- 
sons anxious to witness the scene. Oxford was 
brought from the Tower, and stood bare-headed 
at the bar, with the executioner and axe at his 
side—an old formality in cases of treason. And, 
after the articles of impeachment had been read, 
together with Oxford’s answers to them, and the 
replication of the commons, Sir Joseph Jekyll 
stood up to make good the first article. But 
here Harcourt signified to their lordships that 
he had a special motion to make, which could 
only be done in their own house. The peers 
adjourned accordingly to their own house, where 
the ex-Jacobite chancellor represented that to 
go through all the articles of impeachment would 
tuke up a great deal of time to very little pur- 
pose; for if the commons could make good the 
two articles for high treason, the Earl of Oxford 
would forfeit both life and estate, and there 
would be an end of the matter. The lords pre- 
sently voted that no evidence on the charges of 
misdemeanour should be received until after the 
charges of high treason had been heard and de- 
termined. The commons refused to comply. 
The lords at length declared that they would 
admit of no further conferences or delays, and 
they appointed the Ist of July for the trial. 
The commons resolved not to proceed with the 
prosecution on those terms; and on the appointed 
day no prosecutors appeared in Westminster 
Hall. The lords eat silent, and as if in expecta- 
tion, for about a quarter of an hour. They then 


returned to their own house, where a motion deposited at Carlton House, a letter to this effect, dated Septem 
was made and carried, that, as no:charge had ber, 1715, when Oxford was in the Tower, and when the pre- 
been maintained against Robert, Earl of Oxford | tender was preparing his miserable expedition. 





















































1 “My Lady Marlborough,” says Erasmus Lewis, in a letter 
to Swift, ‘is almost distracted that she could not obtain her 
revenge.” 

2 Sir James Mackintosh discovered among the Stuart Papers, 
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or overthrow the Duke of Orleans’ regency, and 
to raise up barriers to his succession to the throne 
in case the young Louis XV. should die; and 
Spanish gold and Spanish intrigue were mized 
up with every plot or conspiracy against the re- 
gent, whom George had bound himself to defend. 
At the same time the court of Madrid was furi- 
ous against the court of Vienna, as the emperor, 
instead of acknowledging Philip, still retained 
for himself the title of King of Spain, and added 
that of Prince of Asturias to the many titles of 
his infant son. But what was a greater provo- 
cation still, was the circumstance of the emperor's 
holding by the peace of Utrecht all the fair do- 
minions in Italy which had formerly belonged 
to Spain. The national pride of the Spaniards, 
and the interest of many of them, encouraged 
the Bourbon; and it soon became a principle or 
an article of political faith at Madrid, that Spain 
would remain a dishonoured country until she 
had recovered Naples, Milan, everything in Italy, 
and everything elsewhere, which had been sepa- 
rated from her by the treaty of Utrecht. Thus 
the treaty between England and the empire which 
guaranteed the Italian provinces, and the recent 
triple alliance, which provided for a statu quo, 
and the protection of France and the regent, were 
both singularly distasteful to the Spanish court. 
Philip’s minister, Alberoni, tried his hand alter- 
nately with George and the emperor, hoping to 
interrupt the good understanding between them. 
When the English court was found obstinate he 
suspended the execution of the commercial treaty, 
and permitted various vexations to be practised 
upon English merchants trading with Spain; and 
when the emperor rejected all overtures for a 
compromise, he insulted and almost struck his 
ambassadors. A war, at least between Spain and 
the house of Austria, was inevitable; but Alberoni 
wanted time to repair the finances of the country, 
and would have abstained from hostilities for 
some three or four years longer. A summary 
and very unjustifiable proceeding on the part 
of the emperor hurried on the war. The Duke 
of Popoli, whose family had held vast estates in 
that part of Italy, recommended Philip to begin 
with the invasion of Naples. Alberoni, in a 
powerfully written memorial, showed the uncer- 
tainty of the enterprise and the exceeding great 
danger of provoking the great maritime powers; 
but, finding his arguments of no avail, he pressed 
the requisite preparations for war with his usual 
zeal and ability.' But the Spanish armament; 
instead of proceeding to Naples, stopped short 
at Sardinia, and reduced that island, which had 
been granted to the emperor. Philip caused 7e 
Deum to be sung at Madrid, and Alberoni drew 
up manifestoes and circulars to excuse this attack 
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in time of peace, for no declaration of war had. 
been made. On the other side the emperor called 
upon the members of the triple alliance to fulfil 
their engagements, and protect him against such 
aggression ; and he called upon the pope to jus- 
tify himself against the suspicion of having con- 
nived with Spain. Viscount Stanhope despatched 
his relative, Mr. Stanhope, to Madrid, to attempt 
to prevent a war by arranging articles of accom- 
modation between Philip and the emperor. Al- 
beroni fell upon the imperfect arrangements of 
the wretched peace of Utrecht, which by this 
time had become a by-word of contempt through- 
out Europe. “You made war,” said the able and 
eloquent Italian, “to establish the balance of 
power, and you concluded a peace without any 
balance whatever.” At length, both France and 
Holland adopted a decisive tone, and absolutely 
refused to leave to Spain her recent conquest of 
Sardinia. The pope,‘who was.overawed by the 
Austrians, that were now by far the most power- 
ful in Italy, and that at any time, on a few days’ 
notice, could surround him in Rome, directed 
a terrible brief against Philip, threatening him 
with the vengeance of lIeaven, But the thun- 
der of the Vatican was disregarded, and Albe- 
roni, though a cardinal, cared not for a suspen- 
sion of the indulto. He was, however, obliged 
to dissemble, and to consent to open a negotia- 
tion. He hoped and trusted that, as usual, the 
different interests of the allies would create diffi- 
culties and delays, and he determined to make 
the most strenuous exertions to prepare for a war 
during these deliberations for a peace. He en- 
tertained a contempt for partition treaties and 
their frainers. ‘There are certain men,” said he, 
“who would cut and pare states and kingdoms, 
as though they were so many Dutch cheeses.” 
Spain, that had been so long sinking into a leth- 
argy and a slough of despond, was electrified and 
awakened by the rare energy of this Italian 
priest. Ships of war were built, cannons were 
cast, arms forged, sailors and soldiers engaged in 
all quarters ; and all this, as Alberoni afterwards 
boasted, was done without levying any new tax 
upon the nation, but by enforcing economy, sell - 
ing some court offices, and mortgaging some of 
the revenues. At this critical moment King 
Philip was dangerously ill, a prey to hypochon- 
dria, almost to the same extent as his wretched 
predecessor on that throne. His queen — who 
had far more of the man in her character than 
he had—and the cardinal, kept the entire man- 
agement of affairs in their hands, and let none 
but their own creatures approach the royal in- 
valid. Alberoni and the queen were in fact ab- 
solute; and the cardinal urged on his prepara- 
tions for war, and extended his intrigues in all 


§ Coxe, Memoirs of the Kings af Spain of the House af Bourbon, | directions. He enticed the sovereign of Savoy 
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by the most tempting offers; he encouraged the 
sultan to continue an unfortunate war in which 
he was actually engaged with the emperor; he 
corresponded with the emperor's disaffected sub- 
jects in Hungary and Transylvania, who were 
always numerous, and almost always ready to 
put their hands to the throat of the Austrian 
eagle; he took all the factious in France under 
his care; and he entered into the closest corre- 
spondence with the pretender, who had at last 
been compelled to quit France altogether, and to 
fix his residence at Rome. The adroit Italian 
even found work for the British press ; and pam- 
phlets, for which he paid, were published against 
the threatened war, against standing armies, 
against Hanoverian mistresses and ministers, and 
against everything else that was most unpopular. 

In the meantime the unfortunate family dis- 
sensious in the house of Hanover continued on the 
increase ; and on account of a ridiculous quarrel 
about the christening of a baby, the Prince of 
Wales was at first put under arrest in his own 
apartment, and then ordered to quit St. James's. 
A French writer, who knew more of the history 
of courts than any one of his day, affirins broadly 
that George I. could never bear the prince, be- 
cause he believed he was no son of his.' 
ever this may be, the antipathy between the king 
and the prince was extreme. The latter, on his 
expulsion from court, fixed his residence at Lei- 
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military foree. The Walpole and Townshend 
Whigs and the Jacobites all adopted and carried - 
out Walpole’s arguments, taking frequent occa- 
sion to@ast reflections upon the foreign character 
and un-English interests of the court. 

Av. 1718. The session of parliament closed 
7 ’ on the 21st of March. A few days 
before the prorogation, the king, by message, in- 
formed the House of Commons “that he had 
reason to judge, from the information he had 
lately received from abroad, that an additional 
naval force would be necessary ;” aud the com- 
mons, by an address, assured his majesty “ that 
the house would make good such exceedings as 
his majesty in his royal wisdom should deem 
necessary for the purpose of giving effect to his 
unwearied endeavours to preserve the peace of 
Europe.” Walpole observed that all this had 
very much the air of a declaration of war; yet 
the address was carried without a division. 

A large armament was prepared at Ports- 
mouth ; but negotiations were not interrupted. 
The better to attend to them, and to foreign affairs 
generally, Lord. Stanhope, who had many per- 
sonal friends in all the courts of Europe, had 
given up the treasury and the chancellorship of 
the exchequer to Sunderland and Aislabie. Joseph 
Addison, that exquisite writer, had long before 
proved himself to be no orator, and he had since 
shown, as joint secretary of state with Sunder- 


ceater House, which, as a matter of course, became ; land, that he was no man of business. He retired - 


the constant resort of the dis- 
appointed and disaffected of 
all classes, and the centre of 
an increasing turmoil and in- 
trigue. On the 2lst of No- 
vember, while the nation was 
reflecting upon the unnatural 
animosity between father and 
son, and upon the stormy 
aspect of affairs abroad, the 
parliament assembled. The 
king, in his speech, spoke of 
his successful endeavours to 
preserve tranquillity at home; 
but ministera thought them- 
selves obliged to demand at 
least 18,000 men for the ser- 
vice of the ensuing year. 
Walpole, who knew as well 
as any one the dangers of in- 





Tonzann Hovss.*~—Drawn by J. W. Archer, from his sketch on the spot, 


surrection and the chances of invasion, insisted ; at this time upon a pension of £1500 a-year, and 
that 18,000 men were far too many ; that 12,000 | he died about fifteen months after at Holland 


would be enough, and more than enough ; that |~ 2 Holland House, in the west end of London, was built mostly 
we were in danger of a standing army, and that | in 1607, and afterwards completed by its subsequent proprietor, 


if we wished to remain a free country we coul 
not too carefully keep down the nunrbers of the 


2 St. Simon; Horace Walpo'e (Reminiscences) gives an epi- 


grammatic story of the royal quarrel. 


d | the Karl of Holland. It became the property of Addison by his 


marriage with the Countess of Warwick and Holland, in 1716, 
and finally passed into the possession of the family of Fox, and 
ite illustrions descendant, the leader of the Whigs, This splen- 
did building has 800 acres of domain attached to it, of which 
sixty-three acres are pleasure ground. 
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House. The losa of Addison was probably little 
* felt by his party; but they mourned over the 
sudden and sullen resignation of the Lord-chan- 
cellor Cowper, which occurred this year. Parker, 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench, and afterwards 
Ear! of Macclesfield, got the great seal. Shrews- 
bury, who had played so many parts, but who on 
the whole had done infinite good to the cause of 
the Revolution of 1689, and to the Whigs, died 
early in the year. Another Spanish armament, 
now ready, was described by Spaniards as grander 
and more formidable than any that had ever 
heen equipped by Spain, even in the days of the 
Emperor Charles V., Philip II., and the grand 
Armada. Twenty-nine enormous ships of the line 
and a host of transports had taken on board 35,000 
disciplined troops, 100 pieces of heavy artillery, 
forty mortars, and a vast supply of ammunition 
and stores of all kinds. Although the destina- 
tion of this fleet was a profound mystery, the 
British government was not unprepared, and on 
the 4th of June the armament at Portsmouth 
sailed for the Mediterranean, under the command 
of Sir George Byng, who had twenty-one sail of 
the line, and peremptory orders to attack the 
Spanish fleet wherever he should find it, if it 
were engaged in any hostile enterprise against 
Sicily or Naples, or any other territories belong- 
ing to the emperor in Italy. Byngon his arrival 
off Cadiz transmitted a copy of his instructions 
to Alberoni. The cardinal tore the paper, threw 
it on the ground in a paroxysm of rage, and re- 
turned for answer that Byng might execute the 
orders he had received if he could. The English 
fleet entered the Straits of Gibraltar, sailed up 
the Mediterranean, and came to anchor in the 
Bay of Naples, where Byng apparently expected 
to find the Spanish armament, or a part of it. 
There was, however, not a single Spaniard there ; 
but the Austrian Viceroy of Naples, who re- 
ceived him with exceeding joy, had to inform 
Byng that they had landed in Sicily and were 
reducing Messina to extremity.' 

In the meantime the court of Vienna had gra- 
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and that Victor Amadeus of Savoy, who actually 
held Sicily by virtue of the treaty of Utrecht, 
should have the island of Sardinia, from which 
the Spaniards were to be expelled at all costs. 
As Sardinia, though more convenient to the 
Savoyard than Sicily, being situated nearer to 
his continental dominions, was inferior in size, 
and far inferior in wealth and population, to the 
island of which he was to be deprived, Victor 
Amadeus was to be compensated by the emperor's 
acknowledgment of the claims of the house of 
Savoy to the Spanish succession, in case of the 
failure of Philip’s issue—for, upon paper, the 
emperor now waived his own claims, King Philip 
was to be allowed three months to accede, and the 
same indulgence was extended to the Savoyard ; 
but if at the end of that time they rejected the 
quadruple alliance, then the emperor, France, 
England, and Holland were to employ their whole 
force against them. Lord Stanhope went in per- 
son to Madrid, in the hope of subduing the stub- 
bornness of Alberoni, by offering, if necessary, to 
yield the invaluable fortress of Gibraltar, which 
Stanhope, strange to say, considered as a place 
“of no great consequence.” But the Spanish 
armament had sailed from Barcelona with sealed 
orders before Stanhope arrived in Spain; and the 
cardinal, while his lordship was on his road to 
Madrid, received intelligence that the Marquis 
de Lede had landed his army in the Bay of 
Solanto, driven the Piedmontese viceroy before 
him, and made a triumphant entrance into Pal- 
ermo, the Sicilian capital, Stanhope’s mission 
was a complete failure; and it now remained 
for Byng’s cannon to do what his lordship’s 
rhetoric had not been able to accomplish. 

The English admiral, by the advice of Count 
Daun, the imperial viceroy, sailed away from 
Naples; but, before he could reach Messina, 
that weakly defended city fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards. The strong citadel, however, held 
out; and it was resolved to make every possible 
effort to relieve the brave garrison init. To this 
end, while Byng proceeded by sea, Daun sent 


tified King George with sundry assurances as to | an army of Austrians and Neapolitans through 
Bremen and Verden ; had proposed a closer union | Calabria to encamp at Reggio, almost immedi- 
of interests; and the famous “ QuapRUPLE ALLI- , ately opposite to Messina, and separated from it 
ANncE” had been concluded between the courts of ; by the narrow strait.’ On the 9th of August 
Vienna, Paris, the Hague,and London. By this | Byng entered the strait and came in sight of the 


treaty, which was concluded in July, though 
not finally signed till August, it was agreed that 
mutual renunciation should be made; that the 
Infant Don Carlos should have the reversion of 
Parma and Tuscany; that the emperor should 
have the island of Sicily instead of Sardinia, 
which had been taken from him by the Spaniards; 


' An Account of the Expedition of the British Fleet to Sicily, in 
the years 1718, -19, and -20, under the command of Sir George 
Byng, Bart., collected from the admiral’s M88. 






city of Messina, whither he despatched his own 
flag-captain with a message to the Spanish Gene- 
ral Lede. Byng proposed a suspension of arms 
in Sicily for two months, in order that the powers 
of Europe, who were still negotiating, might have 
time to concert measures for settling all differences 
and restoring a lasting peace. The commander 


of the Spanish army answered that he could 


2 Hardwicke State Papers. 
3 Pietro Colletta, Storia del Reanve di Napoli. 
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not agree to any suspension of arms, whatever 
proof the courage of his fleet and soldiers might 
be put to, but must follow his orders, which di- 
rected him to seize all Sicily for his master the 
King of Spain. Byng then got his ships in fight- 
ing order. He had received intelligence that the 
Spanish fleet had sailed from the roadstead of 
Paradiso, close by Messina, the day before his 
arrival off the strait; and this made him con- 
clude that they had retired to Malta to seek 
shelter under the tremendous batteries of the 
Knights of St. John. Byng therefore sailed right 
into the Straits of Messina, in order to encourage 
and support the besieged citadel; and, if practi- 
cable, to land 2000 German foot which he had 
brought with him from Naples; but as he turned 
the point of Faro, towards Messina, he saw before 
him, in mid-channel, two scouts of the Spanish 
fleet; and nearly at the same moment he was 
boarded by a felucca from the Calabrian shore, 
and informed that the Calabrians from the hills 
behind Scylla and Reggio saw the whole Spanish 
fleet lying by, at the other end of the strait, in 
the direction of Taormina. In an instant Byng 
altered his design, and, sending away General 
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done five centuries before, when Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion first led the fleet of England through’ 
that channel. The two Spanish scouts fled before 
the English towards their own fleet; and before 
noon Byng had a fair sight of twenty-seven sail 
of the line, with fire-ships, bomb-ketches, and 
seven galleys, drawn up in line of battle, with 
store-ships and provision-ships between them and 
the shore. Admiral Castaiieta, however, did not 
choose to keep his position ; he slipped into the 
current, hoisted every sail, and “stood away 
large.” Byng followed closely all the rest of that 
day ; but when they got beyond the influence of 
the current of the strait their progress was slow; 
and the wind went down in a dead summer calm, 
which allowed the Spaniards to make use of their 
seven galleys and a host of row boats in towing. 
The calm lasted during the whole night, but in the 
morning the regular and unfailing vento da terra 
sprung up, and carried Byng down to Cape Pas- 
saro. At ten o'clock he came up with the Span- 
ish admiral, who began the action by firing his 
stern-chase guns. At about three o'clock the 
Spanish admiral struck his flag; but the fight— 
being in good part a running fight—was not 


Wetzell with the German infantry to Reggio | 
under the convoy of two men-of-war, he stood 
right through the strait with his whole fleet. 
The day was beautiful, the rapid current of that 


ended until sunset. Ryng’s victory was decisive ; 
and a few days after, a squadron which he de- 
tached under the command of Captain Walton, de- 
stroyed several Spanish ships which had escaped 
from the battle. 


narrow sea passage, and the cool strong current 
of air which always accompanies it, were in his 


thy ; 
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THe Coast or CaLasria, from Sicily.—From a view by Renmy. 


favour, and he glided through, between the high 

mountains of Calabria and Sicily, with all sails 

set and flags flying. On either shore—on the 

hills on either side—on every prominent point in 

that truly magical scene, Calabrians and Sicilians 

gathered in crowde, even as their ancestors had 
Vou. IIT. 








Alberoni’s fleet, in fact, was all 


but annihilated at one blow; and the short-lived 


pride of the Spaniards was 
succeeded hy shame and 
despondency.' 

Coupled with the in- 
struction to destroy the 
Spanish fleet, Byng had 
orders to make good, if 
possible, such a footing in 
Sicily as might enable 
England and her allies to 
land an army there; and 
that brave and _ skilful 
officer did his best to save 
the citadel and recover the 
town of Messina. On the 
23d of August he sailed 
from Syracuse; aud on the 
26th he arrived at Reggio, 
where he found General 
Wetzell with the Austrian 
and Neapolitan army. 
Wetzell proposed throwing 
troops across the strait, into the citadel of Mes- 
sina, if the English fleet would remain in that 
water to co-operate. Authorized by his instruc- 
tions, Byng remained. Yet at the end of the 
year the Spaniards were masters of the citadel of 


1 Account of the Bepedition of the British Fleet to Sicily, &o. 
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Messina, and of all Sicily, except Syracuse, Tra- 


pani, and Melazzo, in which three places the Duke 
-of Savoy had considerable garrisons. The Spanish 
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army was humerous and well appointed ; and the 
affections of the Sicilians seemed to incline rather 
to their old masters than to the Savoyards or 
Giermans. The Duke of Savoy, who had been 
again trimming and again listening to the cajol- 
ing voice of Alberoni, saw that in no case could 
the island be kept by him or would be left to 
him; and at last he acceded to the quadruple 
alliance, and consented to put the places he held 
into the hands of the emperor's troops. - 

On the llth of December Charles XII. was 
killed before the “ petty fortress” of Frederick- 
shal, in Norway, and his death put an end to 
Alberoni’s northern intrigues, and to the sundry 
fears and misgivings in relation to that quarter 
which had agitated the mind of George I. and 
his cabinet. A short time before, the Duke of 
Ormond had heen in Russia as plenipotentiary of 
the pretender: negotiations between Charles and 
Peter had been opened, and it had been agreed 
between those rivals that there should hencefor- 
ward be peace and unity of purpose between 
them; that the czar should retain Livonia, In- 
grin, and other Swedish territories: that his 
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Swedish majesty should conquer and keep Nor- 
way, and also Bremen and Verden ;.and that both 
should co-operate for the restoration of King 
Stanislaus in Poland, and of the house of Stuart in 
England. But the musket-ball from the unknown 
hand that laid the Swedish hero or madman in 
the grave, destroyed all these achemes. Charles's 
sister, Ulrica, who ascended the throne, had 
neither the inclination nor the power to remain at 
war: the whole ministry and the very form of the 
monarchy were completely changed; and Gortz, 
who, more than any one, had framed the project 
against England, was presently executed on a 
scaffold. In France there were numerous and in- 
creasing discontents against the regent. A part 
of the nation were incensed at what they called 
the unnatural alliance between France and Eng- 
land, and a still greater portion inveighed against 
the terrible profligacy and the immense power of 
the Abbé Dubois. 

A plot was discovered at Paris, which had its 
ramifications in various parts of France and at 
Madrid. The object of it was to seize the Duke 
of Orleans while engaged in some of his orgies, 
to shut him up in the Bastile, to convoke the 
states-general, and to proclaim Philip, King of 
Spain, Regent of France, with the Duke of Maine 
for his deputy. The rash conspirators were be- 
trayed—by means, it is said, of a “ distinguished 
procuress and a young prostitute.” The Duke 
and Duchess of Maine, the Cardinal de Polignac, 
and many more French were deep in the plot, as 
were also a number of Jesuits, French as well 
as Spanish ; the Prince of Cellamare, the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris; a son of the Duke Monte- 
leone, the Spanish ambassador in London; and a 
young Spanish abhé. The plot, in fact, appears 
to have been almost entirely of Spanish origin. 
The Duke of Orleans was a libertine, a sluggard, 
a gross sensualist, but he was neither cowardly 
nor cruel; and he contented himself with rele- 
gating the Duke of Maine to Dourlans in Picardy, 
sending the duchess to the castle of Dijon in 
Burgundy, and exiling from Paris Cardinal Po- 
lignac, who had employed his pen in drawing up 
manifestoes and addresses, M. de Pompadour, 
the Count d’Eu, and several others, who had 
been engaged chiefly by the Duchess of Maine. 
Cellamare, the Spanish ambassador, a principal 
in the plot, was merely escorted to the frontiers ; 
and not a drop of blood was shed in an affair 
which, under almost any other prince, would 
have furnished ample work for the executioner, 
Instead of attempting a denjal, which would have 
been useless, Cardinal Alberoni, upon being in- 
formed that the game was up and the conspira- 
tors prisoners, prevailed upon his master King 
Philip to issue a manifesto, justifying all the 
measures that had been taken to overthrow the 
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regency of the Duke of Orleans, which was re- 
presented as illegal in its origin and atrocious or 
dishonourable to France in all its proceedings. 
Hereupon the French regent regularly declared 
war against Spain, being supported by a similar 
declaration on the part of England, which was 
issued nearly at the same moment, or on the 17th 
of December. 

The British parliament had assembled on the 
preceding 11th of November, and the anomalous 
position in which the country stood with relation 
to Spain had given rise to long and violent de- 
bates. Walpole, in the commons, exclaimed and 
declaimed with all imaginable vehemence against 


the whole quadruple alliance, and everything: 


which had resulted from it. The late measures, 
he said, were against the laws of nations, a breach 
of solemn treaties, treacherous, unpardonable ! 
and ministers, conscious of having done amiss, 
and of having begun a war with Spain irregularly 
and unjustifiably, now wanted to screen them- 
selves under a parliamentary sanction. Walpole, 
however, found himself left in a minority of 155 
to 216. And, when the declaration of war fell 
under discussion, ministers were still more tri- 
umphant. Stanhope—who had a greater mind 
than most of his colleagues—-who was from con- 
viction and temperament the friend of religious 
toleration—and who, moreover, for political pur- 
poses had professed himself the friend of the 
dissenters—conceived the bold idea of doing away 
with all religio-political distinctions whatsoever, 
so as to admit even Roman Catholics to their fair 
share of the privileges of the constitution. Wal- 
pole and the “prince’s people,” as the partizans 
of the Prince of Wales were called, were resolved 
to oppose any scheme of the kind, and hoped to 
overthrow the ministry by a new cry of the church 
in danger: it was known that most, if not all 
the Whigs in opposition, disregarding some of 
the foremost and best principles of their party, 
would join the Tories and high churchmen ; and 
therefore it was resolved by Stanhope and Sun- 
derland to leave the repeal of the test act to some 
more favourable opportunity, advising the dis- 
senters to have patience in the meantime; and 
on the 13th of December, Stanhope brought for- 
ward his modified measure in the lords. It was 
not called, plainly, an act for the relief of dis- 
senters, but an act for strengthening the Protes- 
tant interest. Its real object was to repeal the 
intolerant act against occasional conformity and 
the schism act, and also such clauses of the test 
and corporation acts as excluded Protestant dis- 
senters from civil offices. But Stanhope soon 
found that, between latent bigotry and open po- 
litical manceuvre, his bill, even modified as it 
was, would be hard to pass. The question was 
postponed from the 13th to the 18th, when the 
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bench of bishops took up and supported— almost 

by themselves—the important debate. With 

great heat the debate was continued on the 19th, 

when the second reading of the bill was carried 
in the lords by a majority of eighty-six to sixty- 
eight. Influenced by this large minority, or by 
a fear of what would happen in the lower house, 
ministers consented in committee to strike out 
all the clauses which referred to the test and 
corporation acts. Thus mutilated, Stanhope’s 
bill was sent down to the commons, where it 
was opposed by Walpole and his friends, and 
where it was passed by a majority of no more 


than 243 to 202. 
In the month of March a bill, 
AD, 1719. generally attributed to Sunderland, 
was brought into the lords, “to settle and limit 
the peerage in such a manner that the number 
of English peers should not be enlarged beyond 
six of the present number, which, upon failure 
of issue male, might be supplied by new crea- 
tions; that instead of the sixteen elective peers 
from Scotland, twenty-five should be made here- 
ditary on the part of that kingdom; and that 
this number, upon failure of heirs male, should 
be supplied from the other members of the Scotch 
peerage. This looked like depriving the crown 
of its importint prerogative of making peers at 
will; but George, it is said, went into it in order 
to take vengeance upon his son the Prince of 
Wales, and to weaken his party; while Sunder- 
land, who had offended the Prince of Wales be- 
yond hope of pardon or reconciliation, was also 
anxious to restrain the power of that prince 
when he came tothe throne. The bill was twice 
read, indeed, without a division: but, on the 
day appointed for the third reading, Stanhope 
stood up to give it its quietus, by observing 
“that the bill having made a great noise and 
raised strange apprehensions, and since the de- 
sign of it had been so much misrepresented and 
misunderstood that it was likely to meet with 
great opposition in the other house, he thought 
it advisable to let the matter lie still till a more 
proper opportunity.” Sunderland declared that 
this peerage Lill had originated with the king 
rather than with the ministers; that the king 
wished well to the constitution and to the 
country, and therefore was anxious to limit the 
future government of his son, who was rash and 
headstrong, and quite capable of doing mad 
things. In a long conversation he held with 
Middleton, the Chancellor of Ireland, who had 
refused to support the bill, Sunderland was so 
excited that the blood gushed from his nose. 
On the 18th of April parliament was_prorogued; 
and early in May the king, accompanied by 
Stanhope, set off for his continental dominions. 
As Cardinal Alberoni had utterly failed in 
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France, and as he had lost his mad hero Charles 
XII., he determined to take up with the pre- 
tender, who had been passing his time pleasantly 
enough in Italy, residing alternately at Rome and 
Urbino. He had lately contracted a marriage 
with the Princess Clementina, grand-daughter 
of the heroic John Sobieski, King of Poland; 
but, as that princess was on her way to Italy, to 
join her betrothed, she was arrested by the em- 
peror’s orders in the Tyrol, and detained in the 
emperor's castle of Innspruck. This was base 
and dishonourable in the emperor who did it, 
and scarcely less so in the English government 
that asked it. 

The pretender appears to have been apprehen- 
sive for his own liberty, as the Austrians had now 
the complete ascendency in the Italian peninsula, 
and as the English fleet was riding victorious off 
its shores, when he receive and accepted the invi- 
tation of Alberoni to go into Spain. To delude 
the Austrians, he pretended to set out for Tus- 
cany and Lombardy, as if he were going to make 
the whole journey by land ; but in reality he lay 
concealed in the Papal States, while the Earls of 
Mar and Perth, with a part of his suite, crossed 
the Apennines and went into the emperor's do- 
minions of Lombardy. The two lords were pre- 
sently seized and made fast in the castle of Milan ; 
and as people there had not the felicity of being 
acquainted with the person and face of the Stuart, 
it was reported and believed that they had got 
the pretender. Lord Stair joyfully announced 
from Paris to the ministers in London that this 
was the case; and then, while he was believed to 
be in an Austrian dungeon at Milan, where many 
a better man has pined away, the pretender 
slipped down to the pope’s little port of Nettuno, 
near the mouth of the Tiber, and got secretly on 
board a vessel which carried him safely to the 
coast of Catalonia. There the fugitive threw off 
his disguise; and at Madrid he was received 
most royally as legitimate sovereign of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The palace of Buen Retiro 
was allotted for his residence, and he received 
the visits of Philip and his queen, and all the 
grandees that had not quarrelled with the cardi- 
nal, Before James arrived at Madrid the Duke 
of Ormond, disguised as a valet, had crossed the 
Pyrenees, to take the command of a formidable 
armament which the cardinal had prepared at 
Cadiz for the purpose of invading England and 
enthroning the pretender! The last time Ormond 
had been in Spain was with an English fleet and 
army to storm Vigo and bombard Cadiz for 
Queen Anne! Madrid and Cadiz were crowded 
with Scottish and English exiles, who hoped to 
retrieve the misfortunes of 1715, but who seem to 
have been divided in opinion as to whether the 
pretender should go with them or stay behind 
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till they should make his path easy. But at last 
it was determined that James should stay in 
Spain, and that Ormond should have the undi- 
vided command. In the meanwhile the Abbé 
Dubois had obtained full and precise informa- 
tion as to all these Spanish schemes, and by the 
command of the regent he had imparted all his 
discoveries to Stanhope, together with the offer 
of some French troops. The English govern- 
ment politely declined receiving the French, but 
they accepted and brought over six battalions of 
Austrians from the Netherlands and 2000 Dutch. 
A good squadron of ships was put to sea to 
secure the Channel, the few English troops were 
cantoned in the most Jacobite districts in the 
north and west; both Houses of Parliament, which 
was then sitting, assured the king of their loyalty 
and determination to support him to the extent 
of their lives and fortunes; and a proclamation 
was issued offering £10,000 for the apprehension 
of the traitor Ormond, the commander of the 
Spanish army of invasion. As the Scots had 
paid rather dearly for their rising in “the fifteen,” 
a resolution had been universally taken not to 
move in Scotland till England was fairly en- 
gaged ;’ but upon the 16th of April two frigates 
put into Kintail, in Ross-shire, landed about 300 
Spanish soldiers, a few gentlemen, and some 
arms, and then instantly left the coast and put 
out to sea. Among the gentlemen were the 
Earls Marischal and Seaforth and the Marquis 
of Tullibardine, who concealed themselves in the 
country to await the arrival of the Duke of Or- 
mond in England. But Ormond never came: a 
storm in the Bay of Biscay had driven him back 
to Spain, and had entirely frustrated Alberoni’s 
expedition. Many of the ships were lost ; others 
were saved by throwing overboard the guns, the 
stands of arms, the horses and the stores provided 
for the campaign ; and of five ships of the line 
and twenty transports, and 5000 soldiers, partly 
Irish, only the two frigates and the 300 men 
with the earl-marischal ever reached the British 
coast. But if they had all come they would only 
have come to destruction. While the earl-mar- 
ischal and the Marquis of Tullibardine lay close 
at Kintail, Lord Seaforth, in disguise, ventured 
up the country to confer with some of the High- 
land clans; and some hard-drinking Jacobite 
lords saw in their cups Ormond’s fleet, which had 
gone to the bottom of the Bay of Biscay, or back 
to the Spanish ports, riding triumphantly on the 
coast of Scotland: but sleep and daylight dis- 
sipated this vision; and, as some of the High- 
landers had begun to muster, and had taken one 
or two insignificant places, the government, which 
at first had thought that the two Spanish frigates 
had carried back in them all the persons and 
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things they had brought, became aware that 
there was an enemy in the land, and that some 
of the Jacobite lords had not gone back to Spain. 
Upon this discovery, some English ships of war 
were brought down to the coast, and General 
Wightman, with about 1000 men, moved from 
Inverness in quest of the insurgents, whom he 
soon found advantageously posted at Glenshiel. 
They were estimated at 2000 men; but Wight- 
man, relying on the discipline of his troops, fell 
upon them on the evening of the 10th of June, 
the pretender’s birth-day, and gave them a com- 
plete defeat. The light-footed Highlanders dis- 
persed and ran home to their mountains; the 
300 Spaniards, who kept together, were obliged 
to surrender at discretion. The earl-marischal, 
Seaforth, and Tullibardine were fortunate enough 
to escape with their clans from the field of battle ; 
and they, with other persons of note, remained 
lurking in the Highlands till ships were provided 
to carry them back to Spain. 

Cardinal Alberoni, seeing that this card had 
failed him, was anxious to get the pretender 
back to Rome as soon as possible ; for his stay at 
Madrid was rather costly, and it might also tend 
to embarrass negotiations if the cardinal should 
be obliged to lay down the sword and trust to 
diplomacy. Fortunately for him there arrived 
news that the captive bride, the Princess Clemen- 
tina Sobieski, had escaped disguised as a servant- 
maid from Innspruck, and had reached in safety 
the pope's city of Bologna: and upon this news | 
the Stuart took leave of the cardinal and Span- | 
ish court, and returned to Italy to complete his 
marriage. 

As France had made a regular declaration of 
war against Spain, it was necessary for the regent 
to exert himself, and, if he did no more, to secure 
his frontier on the side of the Pyrenees. He 
had, in effect, raised an army of 30,000 men to 
serve in that quarter; and, upon the refusal of 
old Marshal Villars, he had given the command 
of it to the Duke of Berwick, the half-brother of 
the pretender, the victor of Almanza, the real 
hero, on the Bourbon side, of the war of the suc- 
cession in Spain, and then the highly prized and 
apparently most devoted servant of his majesty 
King Philip. 

While Berwick was lying on the frontier, King 
Philip put himself at the head of a very indif- 
ferent Spanish army—the best of his forces being 
in Sicily and Sardinia—and advanced to the 
Pyrenees. Philip was no soldier; he was not 
even gifted with the very common attribute of 
personal courage; but he fondly fancied that 
there would be no fighting, that the French 
army under Berwick would desert, and join him 
as their rightful regent, and the only surviving 
grandson of Louis XIV.: and for this purpose 
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i he had come to the army with his queen, his 


young son, his prime minister the cardinal, and a 
goodly stock of manifestos and proclamations to 
the French soldiery. But these proclamations, 
when dispersed in Berwick’s camp, failed of their 
effect; aud instead of going over to Philip, the 
French troops began to take his towns and castles 
almost under his eye. No part of Spain had dis- 
played. such activity and energy in seconding the 
great maritime schemes of the cardinal as the 
industrious Biscayan provinces. At every port 
on that coast ships had been built, or were in 
process of building. All this had been watched 
with a jealous eye by the French as well as by 
the English, and an important part of Berwick’s 
instructions was that he should destroy these 
dockyards and arsenals. Colonel William Stan- 
hope, who had been sent on a mission to Ber- 
wick’s army, accompanied a detachment of it to 
Port-Passages, serving as a volunteer, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing one new ship of seventy 
guns, two of sixty guns, and some other vessels 
recently built, together with a vast quantity of 
timber and naval] stores, burned to ashes. The 
French then invested Fuenterrabia, which surren- 
dered on the 18th of June. Aun English squadron 
was co-operating on the coast; and now it took 
on board about 1000 French soldiers and sailed 
for Santojia, where three fine new ships of the 
line were on the stocks, and where materials were 
collected for the building of seven more. The 
French soldiers and the English sailors landed 
together, and in a few hours everything was 
destroyed. The loss of the Spaniards in money 
alone was estimated at millions of dollars; but 
the moral loss and depression was still more 
important. Berwick carried the strong town 
of St. Sebastian on the 2d of August, and com- 
pelled the citadel to surrender on the 17th of 
the same month. Philip in the meanwhile had 
taken the road to Madrid, helpless and hopeless. 
The whole of Guipuzcoa was occupied or over- 
run; and the states of that province, incensed by 
innovations on their ancient laws and usages, and 
by arbitrary attempts made by Alberoni to as- 
similate the Biscayan provinces with the rest of 
Spain, offered to acknowledge the dominion of 
the French upon condition of security to their 
ancient rights and liberties. In another direc- 
tion the French continued their conquests with- 
out interruption: they entered Catalonia, took 
several forts, and made an attempt upon Rosas. 
Nor was the British fleet idle in other quarters ; 
in the end of September a strong squadron with 
4000 troops on board, commanded by Lord Cob- 
ham, appeared off Coruiia, to take vengeance on 
that port, from which Ormond had sailed with 
his unfortunate expedition. Coruiia, however, 
seemed too well defended, and Cobham ran along 
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the coast to Vigo, where many of Ormond’s stores ; seemed at first a dangerous illness. His last 
still remained. The British troops landed at | leave-taking of Count Gallas, the emperor's vice- 
three miles from the town, and encountered no | roy at Naples, was striking. The admiral was 
enemy except a body of peasants, who fired from | eager to return to Sicily, where his assistance 
the hills without coming near enough to hit or | was much needed; he was ill of a fever, and the 
to be hit. The garrison of Vigo spiked their | viceroy was dying of malaria. Unable to walk, 
guns in the town and retired into the citadel, | and scarcely able to stand, Byng caused himself 
where they were compelled to surrender by the | to be carried to the bedside of Count Gallas, and 
middle of October. Cobham found forty-three | there they held a short conference as to the best 
pieces of ordnance, 8000 muskets, 2000 barrels | means of carrying on the Sicilian war, and then 
of gunpowder, and seven sloops, which were all | bade each other farewell. The viceroy died in 
seized and carried off. The neighbouring towns | two days; but the sea-voyage restored the admiral 
and little seaports were also sacked by the troops, | to health. Shortly after Byng’s return to Messina, 
who “abused themselves much with wine ;” and | the Spaniards retired into the citadel, and the' 
then this “important and secret expedition,” as it | townpeople threw open their gates to the Aus- 
had been called, returned to England. As so! trians. As soon as the city was taken, Byng 
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much had been said 
about it, the cardinal 
seems to have expected 
that it was really des- 
tined to occupy whole 
provinces or kingdoms! 
In Sicily, for which 
everything had been 
sacrificed, the course of 
the war was equally un- 
favourable to Spain, and 
the services of the Brit- 
ish navy much more 
conspicuous. Admiral 
Sir George Byng con- 
tinued to act as sailor, 
soldier, diplomatist, 
statesman, and in each 
and all of these capaci- 
ties he displayed a re- 
markable degree of 
ability. He reconciled 
the jealousies and quar- 
rels which broke out 
among the wrongheaded 
generals whom the emperor had sent to drive the 
Spaniards out of the island; he framed himself 
the best plans for their operations; he supplied 
them with provisions when their troops were 
famishing; he kept open their communications by 
sea ; wherever he could he co-operated with them 
on the coast; and to forward their enterprise, he 
or some of his fleet was constantly traversing 
the Mediterranean from Sicily to Naples, from 
Naples to the Barbary coast or to Malta, or down- 
ward to Port-Mahon and the Spanish shores. 
The fate of the war was indeed in the hands of 
Byng and his sailors : the Austrians could scarcely 
find a mouthful of bread in the interior of Sicily ; 
and they had hardly any ammunition except 
what was given to them by the English fleet. 
The admiral’s incessant anxieties and fatigues in 
the great heat of summer brought on what 
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landed some English 
sailors and grenadiers, 
whotook the tower of the 
Faro, and opened a free 
passage for his ships. The 
admiral then came round 
to anchor almost at the 
mouth of the fine har- 
bour of Messina, where 
he saw the Spanish men.- - 
of- war striking their 
masts and removing 
their rigging. It was 
quite clear that these 
Spanish ships could 
never get to sea; but 
they were, nevertheless, : 
well nigh being the cause" 
of mischief to the allies. 
The case was curious:’ 
an officer of the Duke of 
Savoy, whom we may 
henceforth call by his 
new and lasting title 
of King of Sardinia, 
claimed for his master two of the best ships 
which had formerly belonged to him, and which 
had been seized by the Spaniards in the port 
of Palermo: Byng, on the other hand, declared 
that he could not think the King of Sardinia 
had any shadow of title to them; that the ships 
had heen taken by the Spaniards, had been 
fitted out and armed at their expense, and had 
fought under their colours; that even now they 
could and would most assuredly put out to sea, 
if the English fleet did not hinder them ; and that 
he could not consider them in any other light 
than as the ships of an enemy, that were, or at 
least presently would be his fair prize. But while 
these conflicting claims were irreconcilable, De 
Mercy put in a third claim for his master, the 
emperor, pretending that, as those ships would 
be found within the port of a town taken by his 
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master’s arms, they must, according to the law 
of nations, belong to his imperial majesty. To 
this claim of the Austrian general the English 
admiral replied that, if it had not been for his 
two squadrons which he had employed on pur- 
pose and at a great hazard, there could have been 
no blockade of Messina, and there would have 
been no ships at all within the port to dispute 
about; adding that, if, even now, he were to 
withdraw his fleet, the Spaniards would be able 
to get to sea and out of the reach of the emperor's 
land forces; though he (Byng) with his ships 
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might be transported down the Po into the Ad- 
riatic, and so round by sea to Messina, where, 
possibly, if no cross accidents happened, they 
might arrive in two months’ time. Byng hap- 
pened to know that these cannon at Mantua were 
unprovided with carriages; but the cardinal 
thought to make him easy on this point by tell- 
ing him that he would send some carpenters up 
into the forests of Abruzzo to cut down timber 
for gun-carriages. The viceroy, however, called 
together a number of Neapolitan and German 
officers, and bade them consult and do their best 


would, in that case, have a good chance of fall- | with Byng. These officers said that guns were 
ing in with them and capturing them all. Both | guns at Naples, and not to be risked in Sicily. 


Savoyards and Austrians, however, stuck to their 
claim; and the English admiral reflected that, 
possibly, the Spanish garrison in the citadel of 
Messina might capitulate for the safe return of 
those ships to Spain, “which he was determuned 
never to suffer” —that the right of possession might 
lead to very inconvenient disputes, and that, if it 
should turn out “that they did not belong to 
England, it were better they belonged to nobody :” 
and, as the proper undoing of this Gordian knot, 
he proposed to De Mercy to set up a good bat- 
tery and destroy the ships in the harbour as they 
lay. The general did not like this plan, and 
wanted time to write to Vienna for instructions; 
but the admiral, with some heat, assured him 
that no instructions were wanting to destroy 
everything that belonged to the enemy ; and he 
insisted so firmly, that De Mercy, notwithstand- 
ing the representations and protests of the King 
of Sardinia’s agent, consented to the erecting of a 
terrible battery, which, in a brief space of time, 
sunk and destroyed the much-disputed ships, and 
completed the ruin of the naval power of Spain. 
Five days after the surrender of the city, the 
port of Castellazzo and the old Norman castle of 
Matta-Gritfone were reduced by the Imperialists, 
aided by the British sailors aud grenadiers. But 
the strong citadel was exceedingly well provided, 
the Germans were slow in their operations, and 
everything seemed to promise a long siege. In 
many cases Byng in this war anticipated the ex- 
ploits which Nelson performed in the same sea 
during the early part of the war of the French 
Revolution. The difficulties, the obstructions, 
the apathy of the people, and the inertness and 
corruption of governments, were nearly the same 
in 1719 as in 1799. De Mercy, the emperor's 
general, had no proper siege artillery with him. 
Byng returned to Naples to procure guns there. 
The new viceroy, instead of being a soldier, like 
Count Gallas, was a priest—and a priest totally 
unacquainted with business of any kind. He 
told the English admiral that there was no artil- 
lery or ammunition to spare at Naples: that he 
would send to Mantua for some cannun, which 








The English admiral told them that De Mercy 
had not above twenty cannon in battery ; that he 
was within 200 paces of the counterscarp of the 
citadel of Messina, and would certainly be forced 
to stop for want of necessary supplies. At last 
he told them that he would be contented if they 
could but send ten or twelve cannon, with a pro- 
portionate quantity of powder and ball. The 
Neapolitan who had charge of the ordnance said 
that perhaps eight guns might be spared from 
the mole and battery in that city; but, upon in- 
quiry, Byng found that these guns were fifty and 
sixty pounders; some without ball to fit them, 
others without carriages, and all of them un- 
wieldy and unfit for battery! And, upon further 
examination, the general officers assembled de- 
clared, one and all, that the whole kingdom of 
Naples could not furnish the paltry supply of 
cannon and ammunition which De Mercy wanted. 
“This,” says the narrator of these events, who 
we believe was one of Byng’s sons, “was such 
a declaration of weakness as was not to be ex- 
pected in so fine a kingdom.” As the only re- 
source, the British admiral stripped his Spanish 
prizes; sent De Mercy twenty-four eighteen 
pounders, with powder and shot; and wrote to 
Genoa and Leghorn to purchase 1000 barrels” 
more powder, engaging his own credit for the pay- 
ment. In other directions Byng had to contend 
with obstinacy, stupidity, and corruption, and to 
deplore “that his good intentions were ill seconded 
by the sloth or knavery of the emperor’s com- 
missaries.” The temper with which he bore 
these disappointments and mortifications was 
truly admirable and rare. But for him the siege 
of Messina must have been given up, and the 
besieging army starved. Having at last pro- 
cured provisions and reinforcements, the admiral, 
on the 8th of October, arrived before Messina, 
which so elevated the spirits of the besiegers that 
they instantly attacked a half-moon and carried it. 
Byng landed while this work was doing, and was 
received with infinite joy by De Mercy and his 
troops. The siege was prosecuted with vigour. 


| Ou the 18th the governor of the citadel, who had 
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acquitted himself with great honour, beat a parley, 
and surrendered upon articles; on the 19th the 
emperor's grenadiers marched in and took posses- 
sion of a gate of the citadel ; and on the 2lst the 
brave Spanish garrison marched out through the 
_ breach, and were transported by sea, under an 
English convoy, to Augusta. And thus ended 


the siege of Messina, which had lasted three 
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Messina.—From a view by W. L. Leitch. 
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quish both Sicily and Sardinia if the French 
would restore the conquests they had made in 
her Biscayan provinces, and if the English would. 
give up Gibraltar and Port-Mahon. The Duke 
of Orleans, in reply, told Scotti that he could do 
nothing without consulting his allies the emperor 
and the King of England. The Abbé Dubois 
wrote instantly to Stanhope, who was with King 
George at Hanover. Stan- 
hope had himself gone to 
Madrid with the offer of re- 
storing Gibraltar, but he 
was now resolved that no- 
thing should be restored and 
nothing done in the way of 
peace, until Alberoni was 
removed from the ministry. 
‘We must make his dis- 
grace an absolute condition 
of the peace,” says Stanhope 
in his answer to Dubois, 
“for, as his unbounded am- 
bition has been the sole 
cause of the war which he 
undertook in defiance of the 
most solemn engagements, 
and in breach of the most 
solemn promises, if he is 
compelled to accept peace, he 


months, and which had occasioned the Germans | will only yield to necessity, with the resolution to 
a tremendous loss in killed and wounded. The | seize the first opportunity of vengeance. It is not 


Spanish army under the Marquis Lede fortified 
themselves in a strong and advantageous post at 
Castro-Giovanni, in the centre of the island. 

The Imperialists could not or would not move 
from Messina, in full force, until the month of 
January; nor would they have moved then but 
for the English admiral. Lede and his Spaniards 
retired within the walls of Palermo, where they 
must have been reduced to a capitulation if the 
Imperialists had only been a little more active 
and daring. 

But while these events were in progress in 
Sicily, Alberoni, the father of the expedition as 
of the war, had been thrown from his high post 
in Spain. That very remarkable churchman 
was soon convinced that he had embarked in 
schemes which far exceeded the power and the 
means of Spain; but he had the honour of the 
country at heart, and a spirit that revolted at 
the idea of sneaking meanly out of a conflict 
which he had provoked. When the arms of 
Spain were yet in a hopeful posture in Sicily, 
he signified that he was ready to consent to a 
peace upon fair conditions; and he sent his coun- 
tryman, the Marquis Scotti, on a mission to 
Paris and the Hague. Scotti told the French 
regent that Spain wished to appoint the states- 
general her mediators, and that. she would relin- 
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to be imagined that he will ever lose sight of his 
vast designs, or lay aside the intention of again 
bringing them forward whenever the recovery 
of his strength, and tle remissness of the allied 
powers, may flatter him with the hopes of better 
aueccess. . . Let us, therefore, exact from 
Philip his dismissal from Spain.” <A prince of 
spirit would have risked twenty battles rather 
than submit to this dictation; but Philip, almost 
as soon as it was known that he might purchase 
a peace by sacrificing his minister, made up his 
mind to that price. As for the grandees of 
Spain, they had long been indignant at the rule 
of the son of an Italian gardener. The king’s 
confessor, the lord-chamberlain, the courtiers of 
all degrees and of both sexes (the ladies were 
particularly incensed by the cardinal’s economy 
in the palace), united in one general and sincere 
effort to work his ruin; but it was an English 
lord—the strangest of all our many eccentric 
peers—and the Regent of France that struck the 
decisive blow. Lord Peterborough, who had 
again put on his travelling boots, and who was 
determined to do something in great state affuirs, 
though he was neither employed nor trusted by 
the English government, had entered during the 
preceding summer into a private correspondence 
with the Duke of Parma, uncle of the Queen of 
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Spain, and this correspondence had led to an 
invitation to the court ateParma. Peterborough, 
whose object it was to induce the duke to use 
his influence with his niece, who had always 
been Alberoni’s warmest friend, to make her 
abandon that minister, declined going in person 
to the duke’s court, but agreed to meet a private 
agent from Parma in the little town of Novi, at 
the foot of the Bocchetta, between Genoa and 
Turin; and in consequence of this meeting the 
Duke of Parma actually wrote pressing letters 
to his niece the Queen of Spain for the removal 
of the cardinal, as being the great obstacle to 
the peace of Europe and the greatest enemy of 
Spain. Almost at the same moment the French 
regent bribed Alberoni’s agent, the Marquis 
Scotti, with 50,000 crowns, and sent him back 
to Madrid to intrigue aguinet his countryman, 
his friend, and employer. If the war in Sicily 
had been more successful, the cardinal might 
perhaps have been spared a little longer; but 
the capture of the citadel of Messina, the occu- 
pation of Trapani, the fears entertained for 
Palermo, and every article of news that arrived 
from that country seemed to prove to the Span- 
iards that they had made enormous efforts only 
to sacrifice and throw away the finest fleet and 
army they had possessed for many a year; and 
even the highest minded among them, who had 
clung to the cardinal as a minister likely to re- 
generate Spain and rouse her from her long 
slumbers, now began to renounce him as a rash 
and unlucky man. 
of December he transacted business as usual 
with Philip, and the king treated him with his 
accustomed kindness and consideration; but on 
the very next morning he was by a royal decree 
dismissed from all his employments, and com- 
manded to leave Madrid in eight days, and the 
territory of Spain within twenty-one. He en- 
deavoured to obtain an audience of the king or 
the queen, to justify his conduct with ministers 
and public men; but neither the king nor the 
queen would receive him, nor would the public 
men listen to him with a decent show of patience. 
The cardinal, therefore, took the road back to 
his native country, and quitted Spain for ever, 
within the time prescribed by the royal decree, 
& poorer man than when he entered it, and pur- 
sued insidiously, and, as they hoped, to his utter 
destruction, by the court he had served.' 

'“* Temporal enemies were not the only ones roused against 
Alberoni by the conquest of Sardinia. The pope, swayed by 
Austrian counsels, and indignant at having been dupod by the 
Spanish minister, launched forth an angry brief against Philip, 
threatening him ‘with the Divine vengeance,’ and assuring him 
that ‘not only your reputation but your soul also is at stake ;’ 
and he backed these spiritual remonstrances by a suspension of 
the indulto, or ecclesiastical tax, in the peninsula. This brief 
was publicly ciroulated throughout Spain, but was treated with 


utter contempt by the minister, and the indulto was strictly 
Vou. III, 
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AD. 1720 Philip now hoped that he had 
; " dissipated the jealousies and appre- 
hensious of the allies, and that he should obtain 
favourable terms of peace; but he continued to 
refuse hia accession to the quadruple alliance, 
and on the 19th of January (1720) a declaration 
was signed at Paris not to admit of any condi- 
tions contrary to the sense of that treaty. This 
declaration, aided by artful representations nade 
by the Marquis Scotti and other intriguers in 
the pay of Dubois and Stanhope, prevailed over 
the Queen of Spain; and she, as usual, prevailed 
upon her husband, who, before the end of the 
month, issued a decree announcing his intention 
to accede to the quadruple alliance. Philip, how- 
ever, declared that he was thus making a sacri- 
fice of his rights and possessions; and it was 
agreed beforehand that some of these his claims 
should be discussed at a congress to be held as 
soon as convenient at Cambrai. He solemnly 
renewed his renunciation of the French crown, 
and promised to evacuate both Sardinia and 
Sicily within two months. 
A courier despatched from Paris by Lord Stair 
informed Sir George Byng of most of these cir- 
cumstances; and De Mercy received a despatch 


from the emperor's minister, acquainting him 


that Spain had acceded to the quadruple alli- 
ance. The English admiral and the Austrian 
general had a conference with Lede, who still 
remained in a hostile attitude at Alceamo and 
Palermo. Lede confessed that he knew the king 
his master had signed the quadruple alliance, 
and he added that he did not doubt of his sincere 
intention of evacuating Sicily; but he declared 
at the sume time that he had received no positive 
orders from Spain. During the debate one of 
the English ships cruizing off Palermo took a 
felucca with packets of letters from Spain to 
Lede; and Byng, seeing the King of Spain’s seal 
upon the letters, generously sent them unopened 
to the Spanish general, and liberated the felucca 
and crew. Inmediately after the conference 
Byng returned to his fleet at Trapani, and De 
Mercy marched towards Alcamo with the resolu- 
tion of attacking the Spaniards. The Imperialist 
reached Alcamo on the 8th of April; but Lede 
had retreated the night before, leaving some of 
his sick behind him, and scarcely resting till he 
got between the heights of Monreale and the city 
of Palermo, De Mercy instantly determined to 
levied as before. It is remarkable that one of the very few 
serious differences between the Spanish court and the holy see, 
should have occurred with a cardinal as prime minister; and it 
is still more strange that in a oountry so blindly devoted to the 
Catholic faith as Spain, the Papal indignation should have pro- 
duced so little effect. Is it that the Spaniards are stiJl more 
zealous for their country than their religion, and even in matters 
of faith look rather to Madrid than to Rome? I find it stated 
that at this period even the statues of the saints did not please 
them unless attired in the true Spanish habit."—Lord Mahon. 
232 
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invest Palermo. Byng readily agreed to coast 
along the shore, to furnish provjsions, ammuni- 
tion, and other necessaries, and to co-operate 
with the land army as though his fleet were its 
left wing. -On the 18th of April both fleet and 
army were in motion, and De Mercy got as far 
as Scala-di-Partenico, near the foot of the Mon- 
reale ‘heights, where he found that Lede had 
fortified the passes that led through the hills 
or round by the sea-shore into the narrow but 
beautiful plain of Palermo. He then divided 
the Imperialists into two bodies, sending one 
round to the sea-side with orders to force the 
pass of Sferra-Cavallo, and enter that way into 





city, and they had strong intrenchments in their 
front, lined with forty pieces of artillery. They 
were well provided with all things, and seemed 
determined to stand the chance of a battle. De 
Mercy encamped on the same plain in their front 
and within a mile and a half distance. Lede, who 
left nothing untried, and who seems up to the last 
moment to have been most reluctant to leave that 
fair island, sent off one of his aides-de-camp with 
a letter to Admiral Byng, inclosing a Spanish 
gazette, which published a treaty of suspension 
of arms at sea, concluded at the Hague between 
the ministers of Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
and which had commenced on the 10th instant ; 
and, as it was now the 22d, Lede insisted that 
the English fleet ought to cease hostilities on the 
instant. But Byng replied that he could give no 
regard or credit to a pretended convention pub- 
lished in a foreign newspaper; that the time for 
beginning the evacuation of Sicily was elapsed, 
and that he could not separate himself from the 
emperor's army until the Spaniards were more 
compliant. De Mercy then determined to bring 
on a general engagement in front of Palermo as 
soon as possible. Byng co-operated most vigor- 
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the plain of Palermo, whilst he himself with the 
rest of the army ascended the difficult mountains 
near Carina, in order tu get down that way into — 
the same plain. In the meanwhile Byng had 
come to anchor off Mondello at the head of the 
Bay of Palermo, and had taken possession of the 
tower and landing-place there. He had also 
landed some of his men, who established a com- 
munication between the shipping and De Mercy’s 
camp. Lede now withdrew under the walls of 
Palermo, ranging his troops across the plain with 
their left to Monte-Caputo, and their right on 
the sea near the mole-head: the Spaniards were 
thus in a manner covered with the cannon of the 
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posts on the sea-side, where the Spaniards were 
soon driven from their guns. Several sanguinary 
attacks were subsequently made along the Spanish 
lines ; and on the 2d of May, while the Spanish 
guards were taking their scesto, the Germans sur- 
prised a redoubt, and pushed the Spaniards out 
at the point of the bayonet, This redoubt, though 
so badly guarded, commanded the whole of the 
Spanish line, and Lede resolved to retake it at 
any cost. On the other hand, De Mercy was quite 
as resolute to keep it; and both armies were in 
motion, and on the very point of engaging in a 
decisive battle, when a little felucca shot into the 
bay and landed a courier from Spain with positive 
orders to Lede to agree about the evacuation and 
the transportation of the army into Spain. 
Nothing now remained to be done in the Me- 
diterranean, but to put the Duke of Savoy in 
possession of Sardinia. In this operation the Eng- 
lish admiral played a principal part, and at the 
instance of the court of Turin, he did not leave 
that island until he had seen the whole treaty 
of surrender fully executed, the Spanish troops 
returned into Spain, and his majesty of Sardinia 
quietly possessed of this his new kingdom.! 


ously by detaching three ships to cannonade the |" 1 jccouns af the Expedition of the British Fleet to Sicily, &. 
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tinental possessions, had necessitated the pre- 
sence of an English fleet in the Baltic, and at one 
moment had threatened a fierce war between 
England and Russia. The new Queen of Sweden 
had gladly concluded a peace by yielding Bremen 
and Verden to the King of England, or rather 
to the Elector of Hanover, and Stettin and some 
other places to the King of Prussia. But the 

yzar Peter and the King of Denmark sought the 
total ruin and dismemberment of the Swedish 
monarchy. The English king and the French 
regent united their pacific efforts, and offered 
themselves as mediators; but Peter received 
their overtures with rudeness; and as he was 
strongest on the Baltic he scoured those seas and 
committed frightful ravages on the Swedish coast. 
Asan English ambassador—Lord Carteret—could 
make no impression on Peter, it was resolved to 
try what an English admiral could do; and Sir 
John Norris was despatched to the Baltic with 
eleven sail of the line to protect the Queen of 
Sweden, who had thrown herself upon the pro- 
tection and generosity of England. Norris joined 
the Swedish men-of-war at Carlscrona, and pro- 
ceeded in search of the Russians. If his Danish 
majesty had been bold enough to join his ships 


| 
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MBE quadruple alliance and the : with those of the czar, a combat might have been 
friendly union of France and Eng- | a very serious affair to England, and of doubtful 
land gave a twelve years’ peace to | issue; but he had neither faith in nor affection 
A storm, provoked in : for his ally, and he not only withdrew his fleet, 
the North partly through the pre- | but entered into negotiations with England and 
dilections of King George for con- | Sweden. 


Peter had then the good sense to recall 
his fleet with all possible haste; by which he 
probably saved Azs infant navy from entire de- 
struction. The King of Denmark accepted a 
sum of money as an equivalent for the conquests 
he had made or was making; and, with the ex- 
ception of the Czar Peter, all her enemies made 
peace with the Queen of Sweden, in terror of the 
arms of England and France, who, in the words 
of the treaty, had bound themselves and their 
allies to contribute “ad coercendum Czarum ltus- 
sie.’ All the recent transactions in the North 
were severely criticized in England, because the 
negotiations had been principally intrusted to 
Hanoverian ministers and favourites, and because 
they bound George to a complicated system of 
alliances and guarantees. 

The king had returned to London in the 
autumn of the preceding year (1719), and had 
opened the parliament on the 23d of November. 
Two days after the commencement of the session 
the bill for limiting the peerage was again intro- 
duced; the king having strongly recommended 
the passing of it in his speech, and having urged 
parliament particularly to secure that part of 
the constitution which was most liable to abuse. 
Lord Cowper, more decided than ever in his oppo- 
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Accordingly, when this memorable bill came to 
be read a second time in the commons, on the 8th 
of December, Sir John Packington, Sir Richard 
Steele, Methuen, Smith, and others joined Wal- 
pole in denouncing it as invidious, treacherous, 
and dangerous. Walpole hardly ever indulged 
in metaphorical display, his speeches being as 
plain and unornamental as a compte rendu; but 
on this occasion his speech was highly figurative, 
and enriched with classical allusion. He said, 
in the opening of his speech— Among the Ro- 
mans, the temple of Fame was placed behind the 
temple of Virtue, to denote that there was no 
coming to the temple of Fame but through that 
of Virtue. But if this bill is passed into a law, 
one of the most powerful incentives to virtue 
would be taken away, since there would be no 
arriving at honour but through the winding-sheet 
of an old decrepit lord, or the grave of an extinct 
noble family.” ‘ When,” he continued, “ great 
alterations in the constitution are to be made, 
the experiment should be tried for a short time 
before the proposed change is finally carried into 
execution, lest it should produce evil instead of 
good; but, in this case, when the bill is once 
sanctioned by parliament, there can be no future 
hopes of redress, because the upper house will 
always oppose the repeal of an act which has so 
considerably increased their power. The great 
unanimity with which this bill has passed the 
lords ought to inspire some jealousy in the com- 
mons; for it must be obvious that whatever the 
lords gain must be acquired at the loss of the 
commons, and the diminution of the regal pre- 
rogative; and that, in all disputes between the 
lords and commons, when the House of Lords is 
immutable, the commons must, sooner or later, 
be obliged to recede. . . . The principal argu- 
ment on which the necessity of it is founded, is 
drawn from the mischief occasioned by the crea- 
tion of twelve peers during the reign of Queen 
Anne, for the purpose of carrying an infamous 
peace through the House of Lords—that was 
only a temporary measure, whereas the mischief 
to be occasioned by this bill will be perpetual. 
It creates thirty-one peers by authority of parlia- 
ment: so extraordinary a step cannot be sup- 
posed to be taken without some sinister design in 
future. The ministry want no additional strength 
in the House of Lords for conducting the common 
affairs of government, as is sufficiently proved 
by the unanimity with which they have carried 
through this bill. If, therefore, they think it ne- 
cessary to acquire additional strength, it must be 
done with views and intentions more extravagant 
and hostile to the constitution than any which 
have yet been attempted. The bill itself is of a 
most insidious and artful nature.” The Scottish 
peerage had merited a terrible rebuke by their 


sition, said, “that, besides the reasons which in- 
duced him last session to oppose the bill, another 
now existed equal in weight to all the rest; and 
that was the earnestness with which it was re- 
commended. Precipitation was always danger- 
ous, and in many cases suspicious; and he could 
not help being of opinion that, if there were no 
secret meaning in this bill, it would not be pressed 
upon the house in this extraordinary manner.” 
Sunderland inveighed against this insinuation, 
protested the singleness and integrity of his own 
motives, and declared that the bill was favourable 
to the honour and dignity of the peerage, and so 
ought to pass that house. As no one rejoined— 
as Cowper was left alone—the bill was passed on 
the 30th of November, and sent down to the 
commons on the lst of December (1719). During 
the recess, Walpole had called a meeting of the 
leaders of the Whigs in opposition at Devonshire 
House, and had endeavoured to organize a resist- 
ance to the bill in both houses. But he had found 
that several of the Whig peers, though in opposi- 
tion, secretly favoured a measure which would 
increase their importance; whilst others, com- 
moners as well as peers, had declared that it 
would be inconsistent in them, as Whigs, to object 
to a bill which tended to prevent the repetition 
of an abuse of prerogative (the sudden making of 
peers for a given purpose) against which they 
had so often arrayed themselves in the Tory 
times; and at this Devonshire House meeting, 
many of those who disliked the bill as much as 
Walpole did, had declared that they would only 
expose themselves to defeat, and to a lamentable 
exhibition of weakness as a party, if they at- 
tempted to throw it out of the house. But Wal- 
pole, who was never easily moved from his pur- 
pose, and who well knew how odious the bill was 
to many rich country gentlemen and ladies, per- 
sisted in recommending a trial of strength upon 
it, assuring the meeting that he would put it in 
such a light as to excite the indignation of every 
independent commoner. He told them that he had 
already overheard a country gentleman, a member 
of the lower house, who possessed an estate of 
not more than £800 a-year, declare, with great 
warmth, that, although he had no chance of being 
made a peer himself, yet he would never consent 
to the injustice of giving a perpetual exclusion 
to his family from the honours of the peerage. 
This sentiment, Walpole insisted, would have a 
strong effect upon the whole body of country 
gentlemen ; he declared that if his party deserted 
him on this question, he would stand forth single- 
handed against it; and, in the end, though the 
Whig lords gave him little to hope, he prevailed 
upon his party in the commons to agree that 
an opposition should be made in that house.' 


\ Coxe; Speaker Onslow. 
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general political baseness and subservience to all 
ministries—and they got it. “The sixteen elec- 
tive Scotch peers already admit themselves to be 
a dead court weight, yet the same sixteen are now 
to be made hereditary, and nine added to their 
number. These twenty-five, under the influence 
of corrupt ministers, might find their account in 
betraying their trust.” After declaring that the 
bill would make the lords masters of the king, 
and shut up the door of honour to the rest of the 
nation, Walpole said :—‘ If the pretence for this 
measure is, that it will tend to secure the freedom 
of parliament, I say that there are many other 
steps more important and less equivocal, such as 
the discontinuance of bribes and pensions, That 
this bill will secure the liberty of parliament I 
totally deny: it will secure a great preponderance 
to the peers; it will form them into a compact 
impenetrable phalanx, by giving them the power 
to exclude, in all cases of extinction and creation, 
all such persons from their body as may be ob- 
noxious to them.” Steele also delivered a re- 
markable speech against the bill, which, indis- 
putably, would have brought more dangers to 
the constitution than it could have removed from 
it. Walpole, in the words of Speaker Onslow, 
“bore down everything before him.” The bill 
was rejected by a majority of 269 against 177. 

It was during this session of parliament that 
the memorable South Sea Company bill received 
the royal assent. Nine years before the date at 
which we are arrived, Harley, in the straits and 
difficulties in which he found himself by the 
decline of public credit consequent on the sudden 
dismission of the Whigs, formed a project which 
was called his master-piece. He found that the 
floating debt of the nation amounted to about 
£10,000,000, and to settle a fund for paying the 
interest of six per cent., he rendered permanent 
all the duties upon wines, vinegar, tobacco, India 
goods, wrought silks, whale-fins, and some other 
commodities; and to allure the creditors with 
the hopes of inestimable advantages from a mono- 
poly of the trade to the South Sea, he proposed 
that the proprietors of this funded debt, or those 
to whom the money was owing by the nation, 
should form themselves into a company, to be 
called “The South Sea Company.” The project 
took wonderfully with the holders of the deben- 
tures and capitalists, and under the auspices of 
the ministry, they were incorporated by act of 
parliament as the “Governor and Company of 
Merchants of Great Britain trading to the South 
Seas and other parts of America.” But the Bour- 
bon Philip, who was allowed by the peace of 
Utrecht to retain Spain and the Indies, was far 
too jealous to admit the British toa free trade 
in the South Seas, or to any part of his domin- 
ions ; and all that the company obtained was the 
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nationally dishonouring Assiento, or contract, by 
which they had the privilege of supplying Spanish 
America with negroes torn from Africa, for thirty 
years to come, with permission to send one ship 
annually with a cargo of goods for sale—which 
privileges had been secured to England at the 
peace of Utrecht, and were now made over to the 
new company by the government. But circum- 
stances occurred which prevented the South Sea 
Company from reaping any advantages even from 
this foul monopoly in human flesh and this lim- 
ited adventure in goods. Their first annual ship 
did not sail till 1717, and the very next year the 
trade was suppressed in consequence of Byng’s 
operations in the Mediterranean and the open 
war with Spain, which led to the total suppres- 
sion of the factories of the company, and the 
seizure and detention of their servants. We were 
now, indeed, at peace with Spain, but the com- 
mercial jealousies of that country remained un- 
altered and unalterable; and, unless by way of 
conquest and permanent occupation, there was 
scarcely a hope of securing any considerable share 
of the advantages of a trade in the South Seas 
and with her colonies; or, rather, there was no 
hope of being able tu make a trade—for, under 
the miserable system which had been pursued, 
all commerce had remained stinted, or had died 
away of an atrophy, the mother country herself 
deriving the least possible advantages from the 
rich regions she possessed, and representing to the 
letter the fable of the dog in the manger. Yet, 
with these certainties before them, with a blind- 
ness even greater than that of the wildest fol- 
lowers of Paterson, British ministers now con- 
ceived that the South Sea Company might, by 
an extending trade, pay off in a trice all the na- 
tional incumbrances, which, in reality, were only 
to be cleared off by slow degrees by an inviolable 
sinking-fund. Sir John Blunt, a leading South 
Sea director, a financier well read in the school 
of Law and Paterson, exhibited the many advan- 
tages which would result from consolidating all 
the funds into one; and he persuaded Stanhope, 
Sunderland, and Aislabie, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, that his company could do the business 
of the government and the nation in the surest 
and best manner. The great object was to get 
rid of the irredeemable annuities which had been 
granted in the two last reigns, mostly for terms 
of ninety-nine years, and which amounted at 
present to nearly £800,000 a-year; and Blunt 
and his company undertook to do this, and to 
liquidate the entire national debt in the course 
of twenty-six years, provided only that all the 
different public securities were reduced to one 
aggregate fund in their hands, that they were 
vested with certain commercial privileges, and 
authorized to take in by purchase or subscription 
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both the redeemable and irredeemable debta of ; were known, the South Sea Company called: a 
the nation, at such rates and prices as should | meeting, and, at a general court, the directors 
be agreed upon between the company and the | were instructed to obtain the preference, cost what 
respective proprietors. Aislabie, as chancellor of | + would, Upon this the Bank of England raised 
the exchequer, opened this business in the com- | its offers, and then the South Sea Company raised 
mons in the month of February, and declared | theirs; and in this manner they went on bidding 
that, if the proposal was accepted, the prosperity | against each other like two angry clowns at a 
of the nation would be marvellously increased | country sale. When, however, the company had 
and all her debts be paid. Secretary Craggs was | risen to the enormous offer of £7,600,000, which 
equally sanguine, and thought that every mem- they represented as a gratuity to be paid to the 
ber of the house must be ready and willing to | public, the bank stopped its bidding, and the 
embrace the proposal which had been explained ' South Sea directors remained in possession of 
to them in so clear and in- 
telligible 2 manner by the 
chancellor of the exchequer. 
But when there had been a 
doubting silence for nearly ~~ : = 3 ia 
a quarter of an hour, Mr. -322:; “3 i Sn oe 
Thomas Broderick, member co ey RS ee ft 
for Stockbridge, ventured to a = ac tt 
say that he quite agreed with | sia ret on | i 
ministers; that until the na- =p y/ a at 
tional debt was discharged, -“4*""HRIEBA i ee ee 2 a 
or at least in a fair way of ut Oe a a 
being so, we were not to ex- 
pect to make the figure we 
formerly had made —- that, 
till this was done, we could 
not, properly speaking, call 
ourselves a nation; but that 
it was to be hoped that, in 
order to obtain the best bar- 
gain for the nation, every a 
other company, or any other ‘tus OLp Sour Sea House.—From a print by Wale. 
society of men, might be at 
liberty to deliver in their proposals. Ministers | their rash bargain. It appears that the chan- 
who had closed with Blunt and the South Sea | cellor of the exchequer thought at one time of 
Company before bringing the matter under dis- | sharing the bargain between the bank and the 
cussion, were disconcerted by this almost inevit- | company, and that Sir John Blunt, referring to 
able suggestion ; and, not knowing what to say, , Solomon’s judgment, said, “ No, sir, we will never 
they lost their temper and talked nonsense. | divide the child!” The South Sea bill, however, 
The chancellor of the exchequer declared that | was still opposed in the commons by Walpole, 
to admit of a competition would be like setting | who apparently foresaw that the extravagant 
the nation up to auction; that things of this | terms of the contract would never be fulfilled; 
nature should be carried on with spirit. Here | that the project would only extend the pernicious 
he was interrupted by Jekyll, who observed, | practice of stock-jobbing, by diverting the genius 
“It is this spirit which has undone the nation! | of the nation from trade and industry, and ex- 
Our business is to consider thoroughly, deliber- | citing 2 contempt for slow profits and careful 
ate calmly, and judge of the whole upon reason, | economy. He insisted that, if the proposal of 
not with the spirit alluded to.” Walpole strongly | the South Sea Company were accepted, the rise 
recommended an open competition, and the re- | of their stock should be limited ; that every care 
ceiving of proposals from other companies or | ought to be taken to prevent the artificial rise of 
capitalists. After a very passionate debate, the | the value of the stock by keeping up a general 
house agreed to receive all proposals that might | infatuation, and by promising dividends out of 
be offered. As the principle of competition was | funds which would never be adequate to their 
thus allowed, the Bank of England stepped in | payment. He endeavoured to introduce a clause 
el 
with proposals :' as soon as the offers of the bank iakiug any thing toseanes the pellic asta, ul had Gala Gc 


1 The chancellor of the exchequer (Aislabie) afterwards said | scheme with much contempt,”—Aislabie's second spoec 
oo. h before 
that the bank had before ‘‘shown great backwardness in under- | the House of Lords; Sinclair's History of the Public Revenue. 
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into the bill, fixing how many years’ purchase 
should be granted to the annuitants by the South 
Sea Company: but the jobbers on the other side 
—for it is pretty certain that from the beginning 
there was a corrupt spirit of jobbing as well as 
folly and:a vertigo—represented that it was the 
evident interest of the company to take up the 
' annuities; and, as the annuitants were free to 
come in or not, there could be no doubt but that 
the company would offer advantageous terms ; 
and that, therefore, the whole affair might safely 
be left to itself, or to be settled between the 
annuitants and the company. The South Sea 
bill was finally passed in the commons, on the 
2d of April, by a majority of 172 to 55; and on 
the 4th it was carried triumphantly through the 
other house, where only seventeen peers opposed 
it, and where little attention was paid to Lord 
Cowper, who compared the project to the Trojan 
horse, which was ushered in with pomp and ac- 
clamations, but contrived for treachery and de- 
struction. On the 7th of April the bill received 
the royal assent, and, a few days after, Walpole 
published a critical pamphlet, entitled, Zhe South 


Sea Scheme Considered. Yet at this moment Lord 


Townshend and Walpole were both negotiating 


with the Earl of Sunderland, whom they had 
charged with having treacherously supplanted 
them; and both were on the very eve of accept- 
ing office. Walpole, as we have said, found he 
was not strong enough to overthrow the ministry; 
and Sunderland and Stanhope, who were dread- 
fully hampered by the Hanoverian favourites, 
found that they were scarcely strong enough to do 
without him. The objections of the king were re- 
moved in consequence of a reconciliation, effected 
chiefly by Walpole’s means, with the Prince of 
Wales.’ This reconciliation of father and son took 
place in May; and on the 4th of June Walpole 
was appointed paymaster of the forces, and on 
the 11th Lord Townshend was named president 
of the council. The parliament was prorogued, 
with more talk about the national prosperity ; 
and on the 14th of June George departed for 
Hanover, adding, before he went, Lord Town- 
shend and the Duke of Devonshire to the council 
of regency. 

Walpole, though re-admitted to place, retired 
to pass the summer at Houghton. His solitude 
was soon disturbed by the verification of his sin- 
ister predictions about the South Sea Company. 


The company, in order to fulfil its engagements 


1 Walpole, who had scarcely been able to keep terms with the 
prince when he was in power, courted his highness’s friendship 
when he was out of place, and became, to all appearance, a 
personal favourite and the prince's chief adviser. A submisaive 
letter which the prince wrote to his father was in all probability 
dictated by Walpole. 

2 “But the most strange of all, perhaps, was ‘for an ‘inder- 
taking that shall be in due time revealed.’ Each sulecriber 
was to pay down two guineas, and hereafter to receive a share 
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with government, had recourse to a system of 
artifice and exaggeration, representing, among 
other things, that they had made sure of ines- 
timable markets and acquisitions in the South 
Sea; that they had discovered mines of hidden 
treasure; that they should be able to pay divi- 
dends of fifty per cent., &c. ; and the people, in 
their cupidity, were dazzled by these visions, and, 
believing them all to be true, rushed with their 
money, like water through a flood-gate, to invest 
it allin the company. Men of-good estate sold 
house and land in order to become great share- 
holders; merchants of eminence neglected their 
established traffic to reap fifty per cent. of profit; 
and the whole nation became intoxicated with 
percentages, dividends, and transfers. As there 
was plenty of invention on one side, and the most 
abundant credulity on the other, it was not won- 
derful that the company’s funds should rapidly 
rise from 130 to above 300. The strange and 
exciting drama which John Law had got up at 
Paris in the autwmn of the preceding year (1719) 
was re-performed in London upon a grander scale, 
and with numerous additions; for, though the 
French were quite as sanguine and gambling as 
the English of that period, they had not quite 
so much money to throw away. Subscription 
succeeded subscription, each mounting above 
the other till the stock rose to above 1000 per 
cent. And the insolence and arrogance of the 
governor and directors rose in proportion, until 
it was said by a member of the House of Com- 
mous—‘ We have made them kings, and they 
deal with everybody as such.” Stanhope and 
his colleagues, on the rising of parliament, had 
issued a royal proclamation forbidding the for- 
mation of companies or bodies corporate, and any 
raising of stocks or shares, without legal autho- 
rity ; but it was absolutely impossible, in the 
present frenzied state of the public mind, to 
prevent the formation of the bubble companies 
which sprung up and grew round the mighty 
original like mushrooms round a rotten tree. 
Among the objects for which joint stocks were 
proposed were the following :—To make salt 
water fresh—to make oil out of sun flower seeds 
—for extracting silver out of lead—for trans- 
muting quicksilver into a malleable and fine metal 
—for trading in human hair—for importing a 
number of large jackasses from Spain, in order 
to propagate a large breed of mules—for fatting 
of hogs—and for a wheel of perpetual motion !* 
of 100, with a disolosure of the object ; and so tempting was the 
offer, that 1000 of these subscriptions were paid the same morn- 
ing, with which the projector went off in the afternoon. Amidst 
these real follies, I can scarce see any difference or exaggeration 
in a mock propneal which was circulated at the time in ridicule 


of the rest—‘ For the invention of melting down saw dust and 
chips, and casting them into clean deal-boards without cracks 


or knots.’ Such extravagances might well provoke laughter; 


but unhappily, though the farce came first, there was a tragedy 
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, 
But every day brought forth a new project, till 
all trade was suspended save this gambling in 
shares—till "Change Alley was crammed from 
morning till night with dukes, lords, country 
squires, parsons, dissenting ministers, brokers 
and jobbers, and men of every possible colour 
and description—nay, the very ladies appeared 
there at times, in their eagerness to transact their 
own business. The highest personage in the land 
in the king’s absence, the Prince of Wales, the 
heir to the throne of three kingdoms, joined in 
the general scramble, and put his name down as 
a governor of a Welsh copper company! Assoon, 
however, as the prince got notice that a prose- 
cution would be instituted against the company, 
he retired; but, in withdrawing his name, he 
took care to withdraw also a gambling profit of 
£40,000! The prosecutions with which these 
unauthorized companies were threatened pro- 
ceeded from the jealousy of the South Sea Com- 
pany, who, desiring to monopolize all the folly 
and all the money of the nation, obtained writs 
of scire facias against the managers of the lesser 
bubbles, and thus put an end to most of them. 
But, in thus exposing the cards of others, they 
drew attention to their own game: they wanted 
only to let in a bit of the truth ; but through the 
breach they had made, the whole truth burst in, 
and people began to suspect, and then to be 
certain, that they had been playing their solid 
gold against bits of paper, which represented 
little or nothing, save the matchless impudence 
of financial projectors. The South Sea stock, 
that had been going at 1000 in August, sunk 
below 300 in September, and no exertions could 
ever get it up again. Bankers, brokers, mer- 
chants, goldsmiths, began to break and flee the 
country, each ruining hundreds or thousands of 
others in his own ruin. In the height of the 
panic Walpole was applied to by men who had 
rejected and despised his advice, but who now 
implored him to come up to London and make 
terms with the Bank of England, or persuade 
the governors of it to accede to a proposal made 
by the South Sea Company to keep them from 
breaking, by circulating some of their bonds. 
Walpole left Houghton, and was present at 
several conferences between the committee of 
the South Sea Company and the committee of 
the bank; but, after consenting to a proposal 
made by him for circulating £3,000,000 of bonds 
for one year, the bank, seeing more clearly the 
desperate situation of affairs, withdrew, and re- 
fused to keep its bargain. And just at this mo- 
ment news came from France that John Law, 
the real parent of the scheme—Law, the Scots 


financier or stock-jobber who had turned the 
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heads of the Duke of Orleans, Dubois, and well 
nigh every man in France, making stock-jobbers 
of them all—was fleeing for his life from an 
enraged and beggared people; and that an edict, 
signed by the regent, had come out, depriving 
his paper-money of all value. If Englishmen 
had been cool enough to observe the course of 
events abroad, they might have seen, several 
months before, that Law’s system was falling 
more rapidly than it had risen, and was crush- 
ing in its ruins the credit and resources of their 
continental neighbours. If the Parisians, who 
had once cut his carriage to pieces and almost 
murdered his coachman, had caught John Law, 
in all probability they would have made as many 
pieces of him as they had done of his coach. The 
Londoners were not quite so ferocious; but they 
heaped execrations upon the South Sea Company, 
and all that had been concerned in it; and “thie 
very name of a South Sea man grew abominable 
in every country.” The directors, the ministers, 
the royal family, the king himself, were all as- 
sailed ; and nearly all of them had profited by the 
bubble while it lasted, or lost large sums when it 
burst. So general had been the gambling, that 
one who took the pains to count the exceptions 
among ministers and noblemen of the highest 
rank, could only name Lord Stanhope and the 
Dukes of Argyle and Roxburgh as not having 
been “in the stocks.” It was said and believed 
that his majesty and his ill-favoured German 
mistresses, by buying at the lowest and selling 
out at the highest, had realized enormous sums, 
which were carried over to Hanover, to be 
hoarded or spent there. It was also said that 
these rapacious sultanas, and some of the king’s 
ministers as well, had received large sums in 
stock from Sir John Blunt, the projector, and 
others, to recommend the project. The courage 
with which Walpole came forward, at the call of 
the king, to face the storm, and the ability and 
address with which he weathered it, are alto- 
gether indisputable; nor is it too much to say 
that he was the restorer of public credit, and 
the minister that saved the nation from the worst 
kind of bankruptcy. While others—English- 
men as well as Hanoverians—were completely 
bewildered, and doing their best or their worst 
to increase the alarm and confusion of the king, 
Walpole looked with a confident eye to the re- 
sources of the country, and to the energy of the 
commercial world ; and he wrote consoling letters 
to Hanover to cheer George, and to advise his 
speedy return to England. Accompanied by 
Stanhope, his majesty landed at Margate on the 
9th of November. 

Between the 9th of November and the 8th of 


behind "—Lord Mahon, History of England, from the Peace of December, when parliament assembled, Walpole 


Utreeht, vol, ii. p. 17. 


matured his scheme for meeting the difficulties 
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of the case, and held numerous conferences with 
the Bank of England and the East India Com- 
pany, whom he brought into a plan for engrafting 
a certain portion of the South Sea stock upon their 
stocks. In the House of Commons, however, all 
the good which Walpole devised ran a risk of 
being frustrated by the vehement passions of 
those men who were more anxious for revenge, 
and for the downfall of Sunderland and Stan- 
hope, than for the recovery of their country. It 
was long since so gigantic a mischief had been 
presented to the oratory of opposition; and the 
Whigs that were out of place, and the Tories 
and Jacobites that could hardly hope to get into 
place except by a revolution,’ jomed in one thick 
aud noisy phalanx. On the 12th of December, or 
four days after the opening of parliament, it was 
moved that the South Sea directors should forth- 
with be called upon to lay before the house a full 
account of their proceedings. The motion was 
hotly seconded. Sir Richard Steele declared that 
this nation, which two years before had pos- 
sessed more weight and greater credit than any 
other in Europe, was reduced to its present dis- 
tress by a few ciphering cits, a species of men of 
equal capacity, in all respects (that of cheating a 
deluded people only excepted), with those animals 
who saved the capitol. Walpole again urged 
that they ought first to consider his remedial 
plan—-that any delay would be dangerous; and 
the motion was reduced to a vote, declaring “‘that 
nothing can tend more to the establishment of 
public credit than preventing the infamous prac- 
tice of stock-jobbing.” Andon the 21st Walpole 
brought forward his remedy, which was in sub- 
stance to ingraft- £9,000,000 of the South Sea 
stock into the Bank of England, and the same 
sum into the East India Company, on certain 
conditions, leaving a remainder of £20,000,000 to 
the South Sea Company. 
AD. 1721. After a long opposition, and seve- 
ral alterations, this project was 
adopted by both Houses of Parliament, and a bill 
embodying it received the royal assent; but from 
various circumstances it never came into opera- 
tion. The cry for vengeance continued; and 
after the Christmas recess a bill was brought in 
by Jekyll, for restraining the South Sea directors 
from leaving the kingdom, and obliging them to 
deliver in upon oath the strict value of their 
estates. The directors petitioned to be heard by 
counsel in their defence, as the common right of 
British subjects; but their prayer was rejected, 


and Jekyll’s bill was carried. A committee of 
a ae ee ee 


' Some of the determined Jacobites flattered thomselves tliat 
the South Sea calamities would bring on or greatly favour a 
revolution. Bishop Atterbury was of opinion that if the Duke 
of Ormoud could only make a move, and land with a small 
army from Spain, the disorder of our finances would do wonders 
for the pretender.—Stuart Papers. 
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secrecy, consisting chiefly of members that were 
most violent, was appointed to examine the com- 
pany’s accounts and other papers. Knight, the 
cashier of the company, and the man that knew 


-most of its secret transactions, took the alarm, 


or was induced by the fears of others, to whom 
he had been an agent, to flee out of England, and 
to take with him the register called the Green. 
Book. When his escape was reported to the 
house the excitement was as great as it could 
have been at the arrival of the pretender in the 
city of London: the doors were ordered to be 
locked and the keys to be laid upon the table; 
and General Joss, a member of the committee 
of secrecy, declared that they had discovered “a | 
train of the deepest villainy and fraud that hell 
ever contrived to ruin a nation.” Without wait- 
ing for any proof, four of the South Sea direc- 
tors, who were members of parliament, were 
expelled the house, taken into custody, and had 
their papers seized. The other directors were 
seized with their papers shortly after. Nor was 
there less heat in the House of Lords than in the 
House of Commons. Their lordships had brought 
five of the directors before them, and had made 
them either confess or admit by implication that 
South Sea paper had been liberally distributed 
to procure the passing of the act which had en- 
abled them todo such fatal mischief. Upon this 
Lord Stanhope expressed great indignation, and 
moved a resolution that the transfer of stock for 
the use of any person in the administration was 
a dangerous corruption. On the 4th of February 
Sir John Blunt refused to answer their lordships, 
upon the ground that he had already given his 
evidence before the commons’ secret commnittee. 
A vehement debate ensued, in the course of which 
the Duke of Wharton, who had just come of age, 
and who to splendid abilities united the wildest 
profligacy, fell with fury upon Stanhope, whom 
he compared to Sejanus, that evil and too power- 
ful minister who had sown division in the impe- 
rial family, and rendered the reign of Tiberius 
hateful to the Romans. Stanhope replied, and 
reminded the young libertine of the example of 
Brutus, who, to assert the liberty of Rome, had 
sacrificed his own degenerate and worthless son : 
but in his transport of rage the blood rushed to 
his head; he was led out of the house, and on 
the next day the brave and accomplished Earl of 
Stanhope was a corpse. The youthful president 
of the “ Hell-fire Club,’ having killed the minis- 
ter, hardly ever spoke again in the house, but 
gave himself up to debaucheries which disgraced 
and shortened his own life, and involved him in 
difficulties which led him to treason and at- 
tainder. 

Lord Townshend became secretary of state in 
the room of Stanhope; and as Aislabie was 
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crushed by popular opinion, Walpole was again 
made chancellor of the exchequer. Meanwhile 
the secret committee continued their labours, 
sitting nearly every day from nine in the morn- 
ing till eleven at night; and on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary they presented their report to the house. 
It was astounding, and calculated to destroy all 
remaining confidence (the al/ was very small) in 
ininisterial honesty. The committee stated that 
their inquiry had been attended with many diffi- 
culties, as the company’s books were full of false 
and fictitious entries, blanks, erasures, and altera- 
tions, while some of their books had been de- 
stroyed altogether or secreted. They had, how- 
ever, ascertained by the cross-examination of the 
’ directors and accountants, and by other means, 
that before the South Sea bill was passed, and in 
order to get it passed, the directors in the secret 
management had disposed of fictitious stock at 
various prices, amounting in the whole to rather 
more than £1,200,000, to be esteemed as holden 
of the company for the benefit of the pretended 
purchasers, wlio made no agreement, deposited 
no money, and gave no security for payment—a 
contrivance by which the holders of the stock 
could sustain no loss if it should fall, and would 
receive all the gain if it should rise. Sir John 
Blunt, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Chester, Mr. Holditch, 
and Mr. Knight, the cashier, who had fled, had 
the disposal of this stock ; and they had given to 
the Earl of Sunderland, at the request of Mr. 
Craggs, senior, £50,000, to the Duchess of Ken- 
dal £10,000, to the Countess of Platten, another 
of the king's mistresses, £10,000, to the Countess 
of Platten’s two nieces £10,000, to Mr. Craggs, 
senior, £30,000, to Charles Stanhope, esquire, 
secretary of the treasury, £10,000, to the Sword- 
blade Company £50,000, &c., &e. This report 
was succeeded by six others, in the-last of which 
the committee declared that the absconding of 
Knight, who had the key to the darkest secrets, 
aud who had often been solely intrusted, had left 
them in the dark as to many particulars. While 
this report was reading in the house one of the 
ministers accused, James Craggs, secretary of 
state, died of the small-pox, which was then 
raging. It is supposed that anxiety of mind 
contributed with the loathsome disease in killing 
this accomplished friend of Alexander Pope. As 
to his father, the postmaster-general, who was 
accused of similar peculation, he took poison and 
died of it a few weeks after. The first public 
man the house proceeded against was Charles 
Stanhope, a near relation of the late minister ; 
but, chiefly through the esteem felt for his de- 
ceased relative, Lord Stanhope, he was declared 
innocent by a majority of three. Aislabie’s case 
came on next, and it was so bad as to admit of 
scarcely any defence or palliation ; he was unani- 
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mously expelled the houee, and committed to the 
Tower, to the great joy of the city of London, 
where bonfires were lit in all directions. The 
greater part of Aislabie’s property was alao seized. 
The house next charged Lord Sunderland, who 
had repeatedly shown a noble disinterestedness 
in money matters. Sunderland was acquitted 
by the large majority of 233 against 172. It 
appears, indeed, that one of that minister's bit- 
terest enemies accused. Sunderland not of having 
been the confederate but the dupe and victim of 
the directors ;' and instead of making money, he 
lost large sums by the South Sea scheme. Against 
the mistresses and court ladies the commons 
did not proceed; but they fell with the whole 
weight of their vengeance upon the directors, 
who, as “ monsters of pride and covetousness””»— 
“cannibals of ‘Change Alley”—and traitors to 
their country, were deemed unentitled to fair 
play, and to the ordinary decencies of legal pro- 
cedure. They were for ever disabled from hold- 
ing places, sitting in parliament, or hecoming 
members of any companies; their estates were 
confiscated for the relief of the beggary they 
had caused, and they were themselves allowed 
little better than a beggar’s pittance out of their 
confiscated property. No distinction was made 
as to degrees of guilt or folly, and no attention 
paid to the fact that several of these directors 
left off poorer than when they had begun.? 

In spite of his acquittal, Sunderland found 
himself so unpopular that he resigned the trea- 
sury and premiership, and was succeeded by 
Walpole, who thus obtained the summit of his 
ambition. He shared his power for a time with 
Lord Townshend, who got the secretaryship of 
state vacated by the death of Lord Stanhope; 
but Sunderland continued to be a sort of favour- 
ite or prime adviser with the king, and to have 
considerable influence at court. Walpole’s com- 
inission, as first. lord of the treasury, was dated 
the 2d of April, 1721; and from this date down 
to the year 1742 he held the reins of government 
in England, often in circumstances of peculiar 
embarrassment and difficulty. His first care 
now was to dissipate the popular panic and re- 
store credit and confidence; and this he effected 
as far as the difficulty of the circumstances, and 
the clamour with which his measures were en- 
countered, would permit. After the fall of Albe- 
roni and the evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia, 
all obstacles to a peace with Spain seemed tc 
be removed, and a treaty between that country 
and Great Britain was signed at Madrid on the 
13th of June, one of the conditions being thai 





! Letter from Mr. Broderick to Lord Middleton. . 

® “Several of the directors,” says Macpherson, “were so fa 
innocent as to be found poorer at the breaking up of the schem 
than when it began.”—Hist. Commeres, 
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restitution should be made of all the effects taken 
on both sides. And on the very same day, to the 
surprise of all who were not acquainted with the 





Sin Rospert Wapote, afterwards Earl of Orford. 
Fiom a picture by A. Pond. 


motives of King George, a treaty of defeusive alli- 
ance was signed between Great Britain, France, 
and Spain. In this treaty Great Britain engaged, 
by a secret article, not to oppose the views of 
Spain in Italy; and by another secret article 
France and Spain guaranteed to Hanover the 
possession of Bremen and Verden, a guarantee 
which had been obstinately refused by the em- 
peror, who thereby had lost the friendship of 
George, and exposed both the dominions he held, 
and the others he coveted in Italy. Numerous 
differences were referred to the congress agreed 
to be held at Cambrai, which met, and disputed, 
and dissolved without settling anything. George 
in his eagerness to procure the guarantee of 
Spain for Bremen and Verden, had again made 
an offer, ‘touching the restoration of Gibraltar,” 
promising in a letter to Philip “to regulate this 
article with the consent of parliament ;’” but 
when the secret proposal became known it ex- 
cited so much indignation that he was obliged to 
withdraw it.’ In the month of August a defini- 
tive treaty was concluded, under the mediation 
of France, between the Czar Peter and the Queen 
of Sweden, by which the fertile provinces of Livo- 
nia, Ingria, Esthonia, and Carelia were confirmed 
to Russia, and nothing but the barren deserta of 
Finland restored to Sweden. 

The first septennial parliament of Great Bri- 
tain met for its last session on October the 19th, 





| Hardwicke State Papers ; Coxe, Memoirs. 

* His sister, Arabella Churchill, whose dishonour promvuted 
his first rise, survived Marlborough eight years. By James II. 
she was the mother of the celebrated James Fitzjames, Duke 
of Berwick; of Henry Fitzjames, who became Gri:ud-prior of 
France ; of Henrietta, who was married to Lord Waldegrave; 
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this year. The king, in his speech, set forth the 
happy event of peace being restored to Europe. 
A.D. 1792 On the 7th of March the parlia- 
coe " ment was prorogued, and, as it had 
sat for nearly seven years, it was dissolved on 
the 10th by proclamation. The Earl of Sunder- 
land, who had continued to support ministers and 
to intimate publicly the large share he still held 
in the confidence of his sovereign, died suddenly 
on the 19th of April. As he had many enemies, 
as he was suspected of dark designa, and as it 
was known he was feared as well as hated, a re- 
port arose that he had been poisoned; but the 
surgeons opened his body and discovered an 


-organic disease in the heart which was quite 


sufficient to account for his death. In less than 
two months he was followed to the grave by his 
great father-in-law, the Duke of Marlborough, 
who, after suffering a paralytic attack in 1716, 
and living for six years in a state little removed 
from dotage, expired at Windsor Lodge, im- 
nensely rich, on the 16th of June, in the seventy- 
second year of his age.’ 

While Marlborough was lying on his deathi- 
bed the nation was agitated by fresh rumours of 
plots and conspiracies, A star had risen in the 
South that revived the hopes of the Jacobites : 
the Polish wife of the pretender had given birth 
to ason at Rome at the end of the year 1720. 
This child of exile, this heir to a crown that was 
no longer allowed to go by inheritance, was 
ushered into the world in the presence of seven 
cardinals, deputed by the pope; and at a most 
royal christening he received the name of Charles 
Edward Louis Casimir. The happy event was 
proclaimed by the Jacobites in all parts of the 
United Kingdom; and fresh couparisons were 
drawn between the Stuarts and the Guelphs— 
the family of love and the family of hate—the 
legitimate exiles and the illegitimate occupants 
of the throne. Attention was again directed to 
the oldness and ugliness of King George's mis- 
tresses; and their rapacity, and the unengaging 
qualities of the king, and everything that dissa- 
tisfied and disgusted the nation were put together 
as a dark background to the beauties and graces 
and amiabilities of King James and Queen Cle- 
mentina, and the sweet innocent young prince. 
While these things were producing their effect 
upon unthinking masses, men of deep thought 
and cool deliberation were laying pogitive schemes 
for ra revolution. At the head of these plotters 
were the Earls of Arran and Orrery, Lords Lans- 
downe, North, and Gower, and Atterbury, Bishop 





aud of another daughter whose name is not preserved, but who 
is said to have taken the veil. Some time after her connection 
with James, Arabella Churchill married Colonel Charles Godfrey, 
comptroller of the household, and master of the jewel-office, by 
whom she had two daughters. She died in May, 1730, at the 
age of eighty two. ; 
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of Rochester ; and these men of mark were in. 


communication with Queen Anne's Tory prime 
minister, Lord Oxford, and numerous others who 
were too timid to take decisive steps at first, but 
ready to join might and main when the oppor- 
tunity should seem free from danger. But of 
the bold~-though there were veteran soldiers 
like Lord North—not one was so bold as Bishop 
Atterbury, who, in addition to hardihood and 





FRaNCI8 ATTERRURY, Bishop of Rochester. 
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daring, had ability and genius of a rare order, 
and a truly classical mind. <Atterbury’s great 
object was to obtain a foreign force under the 
exiled Duke of Ormond; and he fondly fancied 
that if. that nobleman could land with only 5000 
men, the enthusiasm of the Jacobites and the 
dissatisfaction of the people would do the rest. 
As long as England was engaged in war the 
bishop and his brother counsellors hoped that 
Spain or some other country might fit out such 
an expedition, and, favoured by circumstances, 
effect an invasion; but, now that the kingdom 
was at peace with all the world, such an arma- 
ment was scarcely to be expected. But instead 
of being deterred, these resolute men resolved 
1o proceed with that less kind of assistance that 
might be procured clandestinely from abroad ; 
and they trusted sufficiently in the insincerity 
of treaties to believe that not only Spain, but 
also France,, would gladly contribute to light 
a fire in Britain by sending, or permitting to 
be sent over some of their disbanded troops, 
money, and arms. While the Duke of Ormond 
intrigued to this end at Madrid, General Dillon, 
an Irish Catholic, and an exile from his country 
ever since the victories of William IIT., laboured 
in the same vocation at Paris. Atterbury and 

is friends in England engaged on their side to 
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get possession of the Tower, the bank, the ex- 
chequer, and other places where public money 
was deposited, and to proclaim King James ITI. 
simultaneously in different parts of the country. 
But in the month of May the English government 
was informed by the Regent'of France, upon con- 
dition that no one should die for it, that there 
was a formidable design against the person and 
government of King George. This opened wide 
the eyes of Walpole, which probably had not 
been altogether closed before; and the minister 
ascertained that the pretender had actually left 
Rome, and that the Duke of Ormond was on his 
way from Madrid to the Biscayan coast. He 
instantly persuaded George to give up his con- 
tinental journey, and to form a camp in Hyde 
Park, to which all military officers were ordered 
torepair. He also despatched General Macartney 
to bring over troops from Ireland, apprehended 
some suspected persons in Scotland, applied to 
the states of Holland to have ships and land 
troops in readiness, sent Colonel Churchill to 
Paris to deal with the regent, and obtained from 
the court of Madrid an order to prevent the 
embarking of Ormond, As Walpole had now 
the names of the chief conspirators and proofs of 
their guilt, warrants were issued for the appre- 
hension of some of them. On the 21st of May, 
Kelly, a nonjuring clergyman, was seized at 
his lodgiugs in Bury Street, St. James’s, by two 
messengers. The messengers took his sword 
and some papers; but while they were looking 
out for other papers Kelly recovered his sword, 
and, threatening to run them through if they 
approached him, he burned his most important 
paper at a candle, holding it with his left hand, 
while he pointed his sword with his right. As 
soon as the important manuscript was burned its 
spirited owner surrendered. Neynoe, an Irish 
Catholic priest, on his arrest, tied the blankets 
and sheets of his bed together, aud descended 
from a window two stories high to a garden-wall 
that abutted on the Thames: he then leaped 
into the water, but not being able to swim was 
drowned. Layer, a young barrister of the Temple, 
escaped, but was presently recaptured. Thomas 
Carte, the learned and industrious Jacobite his- 
torian, who was deep in the plot, fied betimes 
and got safe into France; Plunket, an Irish: 
Jesuit, who had been active in many plots, was 
seized with his papers. Lord North, upon learn. 
ing the arrest of the young Templar, Layer 
his friend or confidant, fled in disguise to thi 
Isle of Wight; but before he could get away 
to. the Continent he was discovered, and wa 
soon made fast in London, Subsequently Lon 
Orrery, who was indisputably a principal con 
spirator, and the Duke of Norfolk, were sent t 
the Tower; but in both cases there was either : 
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want of evidence, or of a wish on the part of 
government to spare them ; and they were liber- 
ated after a short confinement. There seems to 
have been an intention or a desire to overlook 
the plotting bishop altogether, but proofs accumu- 
lated upon proofs, and it was judged indispens- 
able to commit him. The warrant, however, was 
not executed till the 24th of August, when Atter- 
bury was arrested at his deanery at Bromley, in 
Kent, and sent a prisoner to the Tower. 

On the 9th of October the second septennial 
parliament assembled, to all appearance calm 
and confident in the midst of that general alarm 
and excitement. The elections had been most 
favourable to Walpole and the Whigs, aud the 
opposition was rather loud-toned than formidable. 
The royal speech disclosed the particulars of the 
late Jacobite plot. After voting a highly com- 
plimentary address, the commons at once pro- 
ceeded to that always questionable measure, the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act. Walpole, 
in some unusual vision of poetical justice, con- 
ceived that the Papists were at the bottom of 
the late plot, aud that those ought to pay for 
the mischief who had made it. He accordingly 
brought in a bill for raising £100,000 by a tax 
upon the real and personal estates of all Papists, 
or persons educated in the Romish religion, to 
go towards defraying the expenses occasioned 
by the late attempt. The good sense and feeling 
of many revolted at this indiscriminate punish- 
ment, which savoured of the dark ages; but the 
motion was carried, nevertheless, by a triumph- 
ant majority of 217 to 168, As, however, there 
was no concealing the fact that priests of the 
Church of England had been as busy in the plot 
as priests of the Church of Rome, it was deemed 
but fair to lengthen the lash, and by a subse- 
quent motion the bill was extended to all non- 
jurors. To save their purses, or to escape further 
persecution, or to get into that House of Commons 
which, in spite of every effort, continued to con- 
tain a small knot of Jacobites, many hundreds of 
men were made to commit perjury by act of par- 
liament. “I saw a great deal of it,” says Speaker 
Onslow ; “and it was a strange as well as ridicu- 
lous sight to see people crowding at the quarter- 
sessions to give a testimony of their allegiance 
to government, and cursing it at the same time 
for giving them the trouble of so doing, and for 
the fright they were put into by it.” 

A.D. 1723. The young Templar, Mr. Layer, 

was tried and convicted in the 
Court of King’s Bench, of having enlisted men 
for the pretender’s service, in order to stir up a 
rebellion. He was reprieved, and examined by 
& committee of the House of Commons; but as 
he would confess nothing, he suffered at Tyburn, 
and his head was fixed up at Temple Bar. Pul- 
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teney, -who had been chairman of the committee 
that examined Layer and others, presented a 
report to the house on the Ist of March. It 
appeared that the names of Lords Scaradale, 
Strafford, Craven, Bathurst, Gower, Bingley, and 
Cowper had been mentioned in the depositions. 
All these noblemen repelled the imputation in 
the House of Lords, though there is ground for 
believing that all were more or less implicated, 
with the single exception of Lord Cowper; and 
even he, as known to be discontented with the 
ministerial arrangements, had received solicita- 
tions from the Earl of Mar and the pretender.' 
With respect to others of the Jacobites, the report 
of the committee was far more clear. Bills of 
pains and penalties, subjecting them to imprison- 
ment during pleasure, and to confiscation of pro- 
perty, were carried through both houses by large 
majorities against Plunket the Jesuit, and Kelly 
the Protestant nonjuring clergyman : and another 
bill, enacting banishment and deprivation, but . 
without forfeiture of goods, was brought into the 
House of Commons against Bishop Atterbury.” 
The bill having passed through the commons 
without a division, was sent up to the lords; and 
the bishop was brought to the bar of the upper 
house on the 6th of May. When the evidence 
against him was gone through, the bishop pro- 
duced his counter-evidence. Alexander Pope, 
his bosom friend—the Catholic poet, who loved 
the Protestant prelate, and has preserved the 
memory of his social qualities and domestic vir- 
tues in more than one undying verse— was among 
Atterbury’s witnesses. Lut the poet was ner- 
vous and confused; he stammered and blundered ; 
and all that he really had to say was, that he 
could never consider his friend as a conspirator 
—that their social, happy hours at Bromley had 
been spent in discussing matters very different 
from plots and revolutions. Most of the bishops 
were silent or adverse to their brother; but that 
profligate layman, the young Duke of Wharton, 
stood up in his defence; and Lord Cowper also 
maintained his innocence, and declared that par- 
liament was not competent to pass sentence of 
deprivation upon a bishop. But, upon a division, 
the bill was carried through the lords by a ma- 
jority of eighty-three to forty-three, and within a 
few days it received the royal assent. The bishop 
took an affecting leave of Pope and his other 
friends, who, somewhat strangely, compared him 
to Cato; and on: the 18th of June he was em- 
barked on board a king’s ship and conveyed to 
Calais. Atterbury threw himself at once into 





1 Lord Mahon, Hist, Eng., who refers to lettera he has seen in 
the unpublished Stuart Papers. 

? The bill also declared that it should be felony to correspond 
with the exiled bishop without the king's license; and that thy 
king should never pardon him without consent of parliament. 
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‘the service of the pretender, and became his con- 
fidential agent, first at Brussels and afterwards 
at Paris; and all the while he represented to the 
quiet part of his friends and admirers at home 
that he was eating the bread of poverty and 
exile with a meek and enduring spirit, and find- 
ing consolation for the wrongs of princes and 
politicians in religion and divine philosophy. 
Upon his first landing in France he learned that 
Lord Bolingbroke, who, after long bargaining, 
und making a pointed exposure of the weakness 
of the pretender’s character and the hopelessness 
of his cause,' had just received his pardon from 
King George, was on the point of returning to 
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king’s affairs by proposing his restoration rashly. 
The Anglo-Frenchman then returned to France, 
where he was more at home than in his native 
country, and where he remained till September, 
1724, mixing in fresh political intrigues, and 
amusing his leisure with writing philosophical 
letters to his friends, in which he denounced in 
good set phrases the crimes and follies of ambi- 
tion. The profligate Abbé Dubois, who had risen 
to be a cardinal and prime minister of France, 
died in the month of August, and in the following 
month of December his more profligate pupil, the 
Duke of Orleans, the regent, expired at Versailles, 
& worn-out man, at the age of fifty. As the young 


England, which the bishop had left for ever. The | Louis X V. was nominally of age, no other regent 
ex-prime-minister or chief secretary of the luck- | was appointed, but the Duke de Bourbon in 
less Stuart had obtained his pardon through the | ' reality assumed the reins of government, and 


sagacious Lord Stair, who had told his court that | 
no man could do so ranch | injury to the Jacobite | 
cause, and through the rapacious Duchess of 
Kendal, who had been bribed to remove im- 
pediments. Walpole, who afterwards accused 
Bolingbroke of baseness and ingratitude, got the 
pardon passed under the great seal. This par- 
don, yowever, merely secured the person of Bo)- | 
ingbroke in England, and comprised no reversal 
of the attainder in relation to his estates and his 
seat in the House of Lords, which could not be 
granted by the king without a special act of par- 
liament, Upon his arrival at London, in the 
month of June,the applied all his energy and 
ability to recover his seat; but the king had 
already departed for Germany, and was not ex- 
pected to return for some time; and, what was 
worse, he had taken the Duchess of Kendal with 
him. As he had made money in France in Law's 
Mississippi scheme, and as he had recently mar- 
ried arich French lady, Madame de Villette, a 
niece of Madame de Maintenon, the last and unc- 
tuous mistress of Louis ATV., Bolingbroke jad 
cash and to spare; and, though money had been 
already paid to the Schulemberg, it appears that 
he brought over more for that grasping sultana. 
He renewed his comection with his friend Sir 
William Wyndham, who was still the leader of 
the Tories in the House of Commons; and, wait- 
ing upon Walpole, whom he envied and hated, 
he attempted to persuade that minister, that his 
allies, the Tories, might, upon couditions, be 
brought to coalesce with him. But Walpole 
sternly rejected any such union; he told Bol- 
ingbroke that, as his entire restoration to his 
property and his seat in the House of Lords 
must depend upon a Whig parliament, he would 
do well to shun any new engagement with the 
Tories; and that ministers would not hazard the 
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broke sent unsenled to the postmaster-general of King George !— 
Coxe, Memoira af Walpole. 


ter, with whom he had been on the most inti- 


} Ina letter to his friend Sir William Wyudham, which Boling- 


was regent under the title of minister. Bourbon 
| hal neither the extreme vices nor the abilities of 
| his predecessor Orleans: he was a weak man, 
governed: by his mistress, Mademoiselle de Prie; 
und Bolingbroke flattered himself that in his 
own person, and in that of his accomplished and 
thoronghly court-trained French wife, he could 
rule both the mistress and the new prime minis- 





mate terms for many years. 

The houses met on the 7th of Jan- 
vary. “TI cannot,” said George, in 
a well-written speech, the production of Walpole, 
“open this session without congratulating you 
upon the success of your endeavours last year for 
the safety, interest, and honour of the kingdom. 
The rise of the public credit, the flourishing con- 
dition of our trade and manufactures, and the 
general tranquillity of my people are the happy 
consequences of your prudent resolutions.” The 
commons, following the king’s recommendation, 
made provision for the liquidation of a part of 
the public debts out of the surplus arising from 
the sinking-fund. They granted all the supplies 
that were demanded ; voted 10,000 men for the 
navy, and agreed to. maintain 4000 additional 
land troops, which had been raised in the preced- 
ing year on the alarm of invasion and insurrec- 
tion, The standing army thus allowed amounted 
altogether to 18,200 men. 

The misdoings of Parker, Earl of Macclesfield 
and lord-chancellor, had gone to such an extent 
that it was imperative to check and punish him. 
Warned by the public voice, he resigned the great 
seal, hoping thereby to save his iniquitous gains 
and escape punishment; but Sir George Oxenden 
carried his impeachment in the commons, and he 
was brought to the bar of the lords, charged 
with having made unusual and exorbitant pro- 
fits by the snle of masterships in Chancery, &c., 
with having abused his trust in using the money 
of suitors, and of widows and orphans, to whom 
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he was the legal guardian, and with other enor- | his renunciation of the French crown was illegal 
mous abuses. He was unanimously found guilty | and invalid, entertained a hope of succeeding to 
by his peers, and sentenced to pay a fine of | the inheritance of Louis XIV. By transferring 
£30,000, and to be imprisoned in the Tower till | Spain beforehand to one of his sons, he fancied 
he paid it. Sir Peter King, one of the justices | that the opposition of the great powers would he 
of the Common Pleas, now created Baron King, | removed ; and he was ready to give fresh pledges 
succeeded Macclesfield in the chancellorship. that the crowns of France and Spain should never 
Lady Bolingbroke was now in England, with a | be united on one head. On the other side, his 
well-filled purse, to work out her husband's full | abdication was in reality very incomplete, for 
restoration. She got introduced at court, where | he had established an administration which de- 
the king did not like her; but the Duchess of | pended entirely upon himself, and which would 
Kendal took her money, and through that means | receive its orders from him, though his son was 
Walpole was constantly assailed for a bill to} nominally king; he had made deposits of large 
restore Bolingbroke both to his property and to | sums of money at Segovia; and had altogether 
his seat. Walpole, who would as soon have had | so arranged matters that he could exercise the 
Satan himself in the British parliament, resolutely | authority of a King in Spain as well at St. Il- 
maintained that Bolingbroke ought never to be | defonso as if he were at Madrid, and seat himself 
restored to his seat in the lords; but he willingly | upon the throne again whenever he chose. The 
enough consented to a bill for putting him in| boy Louis, eldest son of Philip by his first wife 
possession of his forfeited estates. This bill was | Maria Louisa of Savoy, was only in the seven- 
brought in by Lord Finch, and seconded by Wal- | teeuth year of his age, without talent or the pro- 
pole himself ; but it was opposed by the hottest | mise of it—a complete piece of royal inanity: he 
of the Whigs, and by the few decided Jacobites | was frivolous and indolent rather than vicious ; 
inthe house, who could never forgive what they | but his wife, third daughter of the regent, Duke of 
considered Bolingbroke’s treachery to the pre- | Orleans, was inclined to be dissolute, capricious, 
tender. The bill, however, was carried through | and arrogant, and she hated and deapised her 
the commons by a majority of 231 to 113; and | husband, “who, it is said, ont of aversion to her 
the lords acceded, notwithstanding a strong pro-! person, never consummated his marriage. The 
test signed by five peers. Presently after this | business of government, divided between two 
Bolingbroke came back again and fixed his resi- | courts—St. Ildefonso and Madrid—was managed 
dence in England, much less thankful at what ' as if state business had become a game of riddles 
parliament or ministers had given him than | and crogs-questions. The old Marshal Tessé, the 
furious at what they withheld. French ambassador, was obliged to declare that 
Ap. 1725,  Tathe beginning of the preceding | this farce of king and no king could not Inst 
year the hypochondriac Philip of | much longer. It was ended in seven months by 
Spain had retired with his queen to the country | the death of Don Louis, who fell a victim to the 
palace of Ildefonso, and there carried into effect | small-pox ; and thereupon Philip re-aseended the 
i. design which he professed to have long medi- | throne of Spain, almost despairing of that of 
tated. In a message to the council of Castile he | France, as the occupant of it had not only re- 
announced his intention of abdicating in favour ; covered, but had been declared likely to live and 
of his son Don Louis; in order, as he said, to ; beget children. The death of Don Louis alone 
lead, at St. Ildefonso, a private life with the | saved his young queen from the humiliation of a 
queen, that, freed from all other cares, he might | divorce; the recovery of Louis XV. led to the 
serve God, meditate on a future life, and devote ; rupture of the marriage contract between his 
himself to the important work of salvation. The | most Christian majesty and an Infanta of Spain, 
council, which had been properly warned and | who, on the conclusion of peace and Philip's ac- 
prepared, raised no objection to this partial imi- | cession to the quadruple alliance, had heen affi- 
tution of the conduct of the great Charles V., | anced and sent to Paris, though only four years 
and the act of abdication was formally passed. | of age, at the same time that Don Louis's young 
On the 15th of January Don Louis announced | wife had been sent from Paris to Madrid. The 
his acceptance of the crown, expressing his vene- | Infanta Mary Ann was even now little more 
ration and astonishment at the piety and self-| than six years old, and the French court was 
denial of his father. The juggle was imposing, | anxious for immediate issue, while Louis XV. 
but still it appears to have been little more than | had conceived a strong dislike to the person of his 
a state trick. The young French king, Louis | Spanish cousin. The Duke of Bourbon and his 
XV., was again ina precarious state ; and Philip, | mistress Madame de Prie resolved at all hazards 
who ‘had never been happy in Spain, who had | to gratify the young king, to send the infanta 
conscientious scruples about his right to, the | back to Madrid, and to procure another bride of 
Spanish throne, and an inward conviction ‘that ' more acceptable person and maturer years, 
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At last Mary Leczinska, daughter of Stanislaus, 
the dethroned and exiled King of Poland, was 
fixed upon as a proper wife for Louis XV.; and 
having made this choice, they sent the affianced 
infanta back to Spain in the month of March of 
the present year (1725). This insult threw the 
court and the whole kingdom of Spain into a 
frenzy. Philip himself, in spite of his thin blood, 
declared that all the blood of Spain could not 
wipe out the insult, and that he would never be 
reconciled to France till the Duke of Bourbon 
came to Madrid to implore pardon on his knees. 
When the match-making and interchange of 
princesses had been at its height, Mademoiselle 
Beaujolais, another daughter of the late Regent 
Orleans, had been betrothed to Don Carlos and 
sent into Spain; but now that young lady was 
hurried across the Pyrenees, along with the widow 
of the late Don or King Louis. If the welfare 
or tranquillity of millions of people had not been 
mixed up with these contemptible family squab- 
bles and spites, we might laugh at them as at 
the intrigues of x comical romance! But the 
treaties of Europe, the complicated relations of 
numerous and great states, were influenced by 
these dissensions. The court of Madrid had 
agreed to leave France the power of arbitrating 
at Cambrai; but now Philip and his queen sent 
for the English ambassador, Mr. Stanhope, and 
declared their intention of throwing themselves 
entirely into the arms of England.' King George, 
however, declined this extreme overture, which 
might have involved him in a war with France ; 
and he not only refused to break with the French 
government, but also urged that Spain stood 
greatly in need of French countenance and assist- 
ance in order to be safe from the pretensions and 
attacks of the emperor. Upon this the court of 
Madrid, blinded by their fury, dissolved the con- 
gress of Cambrai by recalling their plenipoten- 
tiaries, professed their readiness-to abandon all 
the points they had been contesting with the 
court of Vienna, and “ proposed to the emperor 
n close alliance against France and Hnglandt.” 
The emperor, who had never been satisfied with 
the conditions of the late peace—who was jealous 
of France—who detested George and his conti- 
nental schemes—and who had involved himself 
in a quarrel both with England and Holland by 
establishing an East India Company at Ostend, 
gladly closed with his old rival Philip; and by 
the 30th of April, 1725, a treaty between Spain 
and his imperial majesty was concluded at Vi- 


enna. It was agreed between these two princes, 
eee ee ee ee: 


! Despatches and letters cited by Archdeacon Coxe, Memoirs 
of the Kings of Spain, &e. Philip's fiery Italian queen exclaimed 
before the Englixh minixster—“ This one-eyed scoundrel has sent 
back my daughter because the king would not create the husband 
of his harlot a grandee of Spain.” The Duke of Bourbon had 
tho misfortune to be blind of an eyo, 
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whose rivalry had deluged Europe with blood 
for so many years, that the ties of alliance and 
friendship should be of the closest kind—that 
the King of Spain should sanction the Ostend 
Company, and allow it all the privileges of 
the most favoured nations; that he should ac- 
knowledge the emperor's right to Naples, Sicily, 
the Milanese, and the Netherlands, and abandon 
all pretensions to every part of the territories 
dismembered from Spain at the peace of Utrecht; 
and, finally, that he should guarantee THE PRAG- 
MATIC SANCTION, which provided that the succes- 
sion of all the hereditary states of the house of 
Austria should, in default of males, be secured 
and rest in the female line—an important point 
with the Emperor Charles, who had no sons to 
succeed him. The two sovereigns further bound 
themselves to support each other against any 
hostile attack from any other power or powers. 
The Emperor Charles, as a matter of course, re- 
peated his renunciation of the Spanish throne : but 
it was soon discovered that he had also pledged 
himself in a private agreement to secure Philip 
more solid advantages— to demand Gibraltar for 
Spain; and should George refuse the precious 
rock, to combine with his Catholic majesty in 
recovering it and the island of Minorca by force, 
and in placing the pretender on the throne 
of Great Brituin. As soon as the treaty was 
signed at Vienna, the strange allies looked round 
to see what princes might be induced to join 
in their confederacy against France and Eng- 
land; and their eyes soon rested with confident 
hope upon Russia. The Czar Peter the Great 
had died suddenly in the preceding month of 
January ; and had been quietly succeeded by his 
widow Catherine, who carried out his plans and 
continued his animosity to George, and to his 
ally the King of Denmark. Money---for Spain, 
though languishing, had still some gold to spare 
—was sent from Madrid to St. Petersburg; and 
Catherine began to equip a fleet and recruit her 
army. Philip now assumed very high and haughty 
language, insulted the British ambassador, and 
presently demanded the restitution of Gibraltar. 
But in the meantime England and France had 
not been idle, and a treaty in opposition to that 
of Vienna was signed at Hanover on the 3d of 
September, between Great Britain, France, and 
Prussia: and to this treaty Denmark and Holland 
acceded shortly after. 
A.D. 1726, _ Parliament met on the 20th of 
January; and then Pulteney and 
the dissatisfied Whigs, and Shippen and the still 
plotting Jacobites, assailed the treaty of Hanover 
as unnecessary, unjust, unnational—as tending 
to destroy the balance of power in Europe, undo 
the trade of England, and engage her in a de- 
pendence upon France. But Walpole was ready 
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with his overwhelming majority, aud an address | furnished with arguments, wit, and sarcasm by 
in approval of the treaty was carried by 285 | the ever-busy Bolingbroke, got up a loud and 
against 107. The parliament was prorogued on | long debate against a war, The original address 
the 24th of May, when a strong English fieet, | of the commons, expressing their determination 
under Sir Charles Wager, was riding in the Bultic. | to stand by and support his majesty with their 
Wager, being joined by a Danish squadron, ran | lives and forjunes aguinst all his enemies, to raise 
up the Gulf of Finland, and on the 29th of May | the supplies necessary for the present exigency, 
appeared before the Russian port of Revel, with | and to enable his majesty to make good his en- 
positive orders not to suffer the Russian fleet to | gagements with his allies, in order to preserve 
put to sea till the empress had removed all ground | the balance of power in Europe and the un- 
of suspicion, and declared her pacific intentions. | doubted rights of the crown of Great Britain, 
Catherine was compelled to temporize : she denied | was, however, carried by a majority of 251 
any intention of war, or of giving any encourage- | against 81. Twenty thousand seamen and 26,000 
ment or assistance to the pretender; but at the | soldiers were voted. 

same time she prepared for war, and formally | Spain commenced hostilities by laying another 
acceded to the treaty of Vienna. Sir Charles | fruitless siege to Gibraltar, expecting to be joined 
Wager continued to blockade Revel and other | by an Austrian army; but the emperor was in 
ports till the month of October, when the ice: no condition to fulfil the engagements he had 
and storms of the North warned him to retire. : contracted in the treaty of Vienna: he saw that 
During the course of the summer English diplo- | the confederacy he was forming in Germany was 
macy and English gold detached Sweden from ‘not likely to come to anything without money ; 
the allianee which she had so recently formed that England had taken into her pay 12,000 
with Russia; but, on another side, the capricious Tlessinns; that Sweden had been detached from 
and violent King of Prussia broke suddenly | Russia; that troops had been subsidized by Eng- 
uff from the treaty of Hanover and acceded to Jand both in Sweden and Denmark; that the 
the treaty of Vieuna. Two other English fleets ' French were collecting an army on the Rhine; 
siiled in the spring—one for the West Indies, ! and that the czarina, though she had concluded 
under Rear-admiral Hosier, who had orders to | a strict alliance with him, was wavering and 
take or block up the Spanish galleons; and the | uncertain. The death of Peter's widow, which 
other, under Sir John Jennings, for the coast of ; happened in the month of May, completed the 
Spain, where it was apprehended that a new | emperor's despondency ; and, after vapouring like 
armament was preparing to carry the pretender | a bully, he seized on the firat overtures of peace 
into England or Scotland. Jennings, who had like a coward, and sacrificing his rash ally Spain, 
some land troops on board, scoured the Spanish : he accepted the mediation of France; and on the 
coasts, Where no armament was ready, and, after | 31st of May his ambassador at Paris signed the 
causing great alarm and doing some mischief, | preliminaries of peace with England, France, and 
returned safely home; but Hosier and a con- | Holland. In twelve preliminary articles it was 
siderable part of his fleet perished miserably of | agreed that hostilities should immediately cease; 
yellow fever and other diseases off Porto- Bello | that the emperor should suspend for seven years 
and the Spanish main. A more fatal expedition | the charter of the Ostend East Indian Company, and 


than this last had rarely left the English shore. 
As was but too usual in these inordinately cor- 
rupt and jobbing times, the ships had been badly 
provisioned and appointed, that profita might be 
put into the pockets of government men and 
contractors; and some of the ships, scarcely sea- 
worthy when they left England, became rotten 
in the West Indies. 
A.v. 1727, __ Lhe parliameut assembled on the 
lvth of January, when an essen- 
tially warlike speech was delivered from the 
throne. George informed the two houses that a 
most formidable alliance against English inter- 
ests had been concluded between Spain and the 
emperor, and that the King of Spain had ordered 
his ambassador to quit England, leaving a memo- 
rial containing a formal demand for the restitu- 
tiou of Gibraltar, Pulteney and the patriots, Sir 


William Wyndham and the Jacobites, who were 
Vou. IIT. 


confirm all the treaties previous to the year 1725 ; 
that a general congress should be opened within 
four months at Aix-la-Chapelle, for settling all 
differences whatsoever, consolidating the peace 
of Europe, &e. Nothing was left for Philip to 
do but to accede as quickly as possible to this 
treaty; his minister at Vienna signed the pre- 
liminaries a week or two after; and then the 
Spaniards raised the siege of Gibraltar, and the 
English recalled their shipping from the blockade 
of Porto-Bello, which allowed the plate-ships to 
return to Spain. Philip, however, did not ratify 
the preliminaries or relinquish any cf his preten- 
sions; and England and Spain continued in a 
dubious state between peace and war. 

Even at this very moment, when Walpole and 
his friends had brought the country out of an 
incipient war without any loss of honour or dig- 
nity, George’s mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, 
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bought over by Bolingbroke and his party, was ; Townshend had been both left behind at different 
endeavouring to ruin the minister in the king’s | places on the road; but his attendants proposed 
opinion, and to reinstate Bolingbroke, not merely | that his majesty should stop at Ippenburen, and 
in the House of Peers, but also in the cabinet. ; obtain medical assistance. The king, however, 
Walpole, who hail his eyes everywhere, discovered | recovered speech enough to say, “Osnabriick! 
the intrigue, and counterworked it for the time; | Osnabriick !” several times, and the attendants, 
but he was fain to confess that, as his rival had | trained to implicit obedience, got the carriage in 
the duchess entirely on his side, he knew not | motion for that place; but before they reached 
what must or might in time have been the con- | Osnabriick George was dead. His unfortunate 
Beqnences, But Bolingbroke, who had already | wife, who never saw England, and who never 
seen all his ardent hopes dashed by one sudden | bore the title of queen, had died just seven 
royal death, was destined to another disappoint- | months before him. George, who expired on 
ment of the same kind by the same cause. George | Sunday, the llth of June (0.8.), was in the 
set out for Hanover on the 3d of June, attended | sixty-eighth year of his age. In spite of many 
by the Duchess of Kendal and Lord Townshend. | vices and infirmities of character, he had, on the 
He was apparently in his usual health; but on | whole, submitted admirably well to the restric- 
the forenoon of the 10th, as he was travelling | tions of constitutional monarchy, and had on 
along the road, he was seized with apoplexy in | many occasions displayed very considerable abil- 
his coach, and on reaching Ippenburen he was | ity as a ruler and a politician. In private life he 
quite lethargic. His mistress and his minister | seems algo to have had some attractive qualities, 
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flict in parliament between the two leaders of the Whigs and the Tories—Walpole’s cutting speech--New 
election of parliament—Tutiuence of popular cries in the elections— Military proceedings of the contending 
powers on the Continent—-Progress of the Spanish infant, Don Carlos—He wins the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies—Reverses of the Itmperialists—George IT. proposes to aid them—Inutrigues of the emperor to involve 
Britain and Holland in the war —The war suspended, and followed by diplomacy—Satisfactory treaty between 
the contending powers—Kupture between Spain and Portugal—A British floet sent into the Tague—leace 
restorod—Great consumption of gin in England—The ‘‘Gin Act ’-—Its insufficiency to arrest the progress of 
intemperance—Bill for the relief of the Quakers—It is thrown out—The Porteous riot in Edinburgh—Vin- 
dictive proceedings of parliament on the occasion—Scottish clergy ordered to read a proclamation against the 
rioters from the pulpit—Dissatisfaction in Scotland at the order —Financial proposals in parliament. 


»|ORD TOWNSHEND, who had | in Chelsea on the 14th of June. Walpole in- 
,| accompanied George I. to the Con- | stantly repaired to the palace at Richmond to 
tinent, but who had been left be- | salute the new sovereign. He knelt at his feet, 
hind on the road, did not reach | kissed his hand as his king, and inquired whom 
Osnabriick till his master was dead. | his majesty would be pleased to appoint to draw 

ca > | He instantly despatched a courier | | up the usual speech or declaration to the council ? 
for England, whither he soon followed himself. ! “Sir Spencer Compton,” replied the new monarch 
Townshend's messenger and despatch arrived at ! abruptly. The answer seemed decisive, and im- 
his brother-in law's, Sir Robert Walpole’s, house : plied Sir Robert’s dismission, That minister 
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left the apartment and Richmond with the con- 
viction that his reign was over ; and immediately 
waited upon Compton with the king’s commands. 
“Sir Spencer Compton,” says Walpole’s son, “ was 
apeaker of the House of Commons, and treasurer, 
I think, at that time, to his royal highness, who 
by that first command implied his intention of 
making Sir Spencer his prime minister. He was 
x worthy man, of exceedingly grave formality, 
but of no parts, as his conduct immediately 
proved, The poor gentleman was so little quali- 
fied to accommodate himself to the grandeur of 
the moment, and to conceive how a new sovereign 
should address himself to his ministers, and he 
had also been so far from meditating to supplant 
the premier, that in his distress it was to Sir 
Robert Walpole himself he had recourse, and 
whom he besought to make the new draft of the 
king's speech for him.”' The speech which Wal- 
pole wrote was delivered that sume evening to 
the privy council; and on the following day at 
noon —the 15th of June — George IT. was peace- 
ably, if not joyously proclaimed king of these 
realms. He was then in his forty-fourth year. 
In person and in manners George was still less 
dignified than his predecessor ; le was also more 
fiery and passionate, and was generally supposed 
to have less talent for businesa. George I. had 
been rather dishonoured by the avarice of his 
mistresses than by his own greed for money ; 
but George II. was meanly avaricious—a most 
unfortunate and odious quality in a prince. This 
master-passion seemed typified in his person and 
features---the first being diminutive, the second 
pinched aud hard. He was, however, a man of 
undisputed courage in the field, as his father 
lad been before him; and he had these particu- 
Jar advantages over his sire—he could speak 
English fluently, though with a foreign accent; 
he knew the English people much better, from 
his having associated familiarly with them; he 
was sociable, communicative, and accessible on 
all occasions; and he had naturally a strong 
sense of justice and of honour. He was also much 
more temperate than his father, who would occa- 
sionally indulge in strong potations, and disclose 
his state secrets over the punch-bowl. In his 
habits and occupations he was as regular as a 


1 Resminiacenceas. 2 Letter of Lord Harvey to Walpole. 

* Lord Mahon inow Earl Stanhope: thus describes George II. : 
“The new king was a man of more virtues than accomplishments. 
His private character—if indeed the character of a king can ever 
be called private—was upright, honourable, and benevolent. 
Hie was apt to remember servioes much longer than injuries —a 
quality rare in every rank of life, but least of all common with 
princes. He was steady in his friendship; even in his temper; 
sparing and sometimes niggardly in his expenses. This severe 
economy extended also to his time, which he distributed with 
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piece of clock-work; and he was so much a 
slave to routine, that he seemed “to think his 
having done a thing to-day an unanswerable 
reason for his doing it to-morrow.”? He some- 
times read history, and he had a retentive and 
scrupulous memory as to dates; but as for ele- 
gant literature, he had no sense of its beauties, 
and he affected to despise what he did not under- 
stand.? He hardly paid more respect to the 
seventh commandment than had been paid by 
his father, or than was paid by the other European 
potentates, his contemporaries ; but he chose his 
mistresses with far more taste, and instead of 
being a tyrannical, he was a most kind and even a 
submissive husband. It was, in fact, his good for- 
tune, and the good fortune of the nation, that he 
allowed his wife, who was altogether a superior 
being, to rule him, and the state for him; and 
that his principal mistress was one of the quietest 
and most amiable of women. Caroline Wilhel- 
mina was daughter of John Frederick, Margrave 
of Anspach, and born in 1683, the same year as 
her husband George. Through the death of her 
father and the re-marrying of her mother, she 
was left under the guardianship of Frederick 1., 
King of Prussia, and she was brought up chiefly 
at Berlin, under the superintendence of her aunt, 
Sophia Charlotte, Frederick’s second wife, and a 
sister of George I. From the example and in- 
struction of this uunt, who was an accomplished 
woman—-a solitary model of refinement in the 
midst of a gross, clownish, and corrupt court— 
Caroline derived an ardent love of literature 
and philosophy, with a fondness for metaphysical 
pursuits which obtained for her the eulogiuins of 
Clarke and Ieibnitz. After rejecting the matri- 
monial overtures of the Archduke Charles, sub- 
sequently emperor, she espoused in 1705 George 
II., then only electoral Prince of Hanover. She 
was esteemed handsome before she had the 
small-pox and became corpulent. Jer hand and 
arm were greatly adinired for their whiteness 
and elegance; she had a penetrating eye, an ex- 
pressive countenance, a fine voice, and much sweet- - 
ness and grace, particularly when she spoke. 
In some respects, however, Caroline would have 
been a promising subject for a satirist; for she 


affected to combine the characters of a philoso- 





But unhappily his qualities, however solid, were not shining. 
A heavy countenance—an awkward address—an aversion to the 
pomp of majesty, nay even to the acclamations which greeted 
him, disgusted the multitude; while men of education were 
mortified at finding that he neither loved nor encouraged any 
branch of literature or acience, nor any une of the fine arta, 
except music, Politicians complained of his unbending obstinacy 
and contracted understanding. ‘ His views and affections,’ says 
Lord Chesterfield, ‘ were singly confined to the narrow compass 
of his electorate—England was too big for him.’ A diffidence 


the precision of a piece of machinery, and of which he devoted | of his own parts made him reluctant to speak in public, and 
no small share to public business. A desire for peace was in | select for his familiar society persons of inferior intellect and 
him combined with tried valour and military knowledge and | Jow buffuonery ; nor did he ever show a proper dignity, either 


hz loved his people as much as he was capable of loving anything. 


in his mind or manners.” 
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pher and princess royal (and proudly royal), a 
beauty and a wit, a metaphysician and a divine 
—though in divinity her notions were scarcely 
considered strictly orthodox. ‘Her levees,” says 
Archdeacon Coxe, ‘“‘ were a strange picture of 
the motley character and manners of a queen and 
a learned woman. She received company while 
she was at her toilet; prayers, and sometimes a 
sermon, were read; learned men and divines 
were intermixed with courtiers and ladies of the 
household; the conversation turned on metaphy- 
sical subjects, blended with repartees, sallies of 
mirth, and the tittle-tattle of a drawing-room.” 
She took great delight in making theologians 
dispute knotty points in her presence; in per- 
plexing them with questions concerning the oppo- 


site doctrines of the different Christian churches, | constant to those she befriended. 


and in carrying on a cor- 
respondence with then: 
by means of her bed- 
chamber- woman, Mrs. 
Jlayton, afterward. 
Lady Sandon. In short, 
her head was never free 
of divines and philoso- 
phers, poets, and an- 
thors of all descriptions; 
and it may be that all 
this did not tend to 
create in her husband 
a love of books and let- 
ters and literary men. 
George, who loved his 
army extravagantly, 
and who wasnick-named 
by the Jacobites “the 
captain,” or “the little 
captain,’ would rather 
discourse with a cornet 
of horse, or with a good 
corporal of grenadiers, than with all the Leib- 
nitzes, Clarkes, Gays, and Popes in the world. 
But, mixed with these femme-savante absurdities, | 
there was a good fund of homely sense, discre- 
tion, and dignity; and Caroline’s moral character 
was without a blemish. During ten years she 
was more king than her husband, who seldom 
went wrong except when led contrary to her ad- 
vice or suggestion. Yet she was never arrogant, 
or seemed self-willed, to her husband, who, to 
all outward appearance, was the absolute lord 
and master of the woman who ruled him. She 
had even the very rare philosophy of living on a 
friendly footing with his favourite mistress, who 
was one of her own bedchamber-women. This 
luly was Henrietta, daughter of Sir Henry 
Hobart, afterwards by her interest made a baron, 
and then created Earl of Buckinghamshire. She 
was married to Mr. Howard, who subsequently 
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succeeded to the earldom of Suffolk, and who 
left a son he had by her, who was the last earl 
of that branch. At the time of their wedding, 
towards the close of Queen Anne’s reign, the 
young couple, being miserably poor, saw no step 
more promising than to go over to Hanover, anid 
endeavonr to ingratiate themselves with the 
future sovereigns of England. The literary men 
of the day did not offer up all their incense to the 
savante princess and queen; and though Caro- 
line may have had the best of the philosophers 
and divines with her, the best of the poets were 
certainly rather with Mrs. Howard or Lady 
Suffolk, who had a pleasing appearance without 
being a beauty, graceful manners, great taste 
and simplicity in dress, and was truthful and 
In part, per- 
haps, through the vola- 
tility of the race, and in 
part becanse they fancied 
that Caroline was not 
so liberal as she ought 
to be, and that the mis- 
tress must eventually 
have more power over 
the heart of the king 
than the wife, and a 
greater faculty for dis- 
posing of place and 
pensions, Gay “put his 
whole trust in that 
lady ;? Swift praised her 
as the person of her sex 
for whom he had the 
most esteem; and Pope, 
who always declared 
that he wanted nothinu 
for himself, but only for 
his friends, and who 
quarrelled with the prin- 
cess, frequented the society of the mistress, and 
complimented her with some elegant verse. Ches- 
terfield, Bolingbroke, and Arbuthnot paid their 
court in the same quarter: but we regret to add, 
that all these poets and wits turned against the 
inoffensive lady, and abused her roundly, when 
they found she could be of no use to them or to 
their party—that she never meddled with state 
affairs or with that treasury urn in which lay 
the prizes of places and appointments. The mis- 
tress, in fact, constantly watched and thwarted 
by the queen, and disregarded by the ministers, 
who knew who it was that really held the reins, 
had scarcely the shadow of pride; and to all 
politics she was constantly and wisely averse. 
Caroline, who from their earliest connection had 
determined to govern, and deserved to do 80, 
retained an undivided sway ; and as she was con- 
vinced from the first that no minister could stand 
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with Walpole in opposition, there could never ; plored the servility, ignorance, and poor spirit of 
have been much doubt as to the continuance of : the English nobility and gentry, who, he anid, 
the ministry which George I. had left. Sir Ro- were striving who should sell themselves at the 
bert also at this crisis fixed her favour by offer- | best price to the new court, but were resolved to 
ing to obtain from parliament a jointure for her | sell themselves at any price. Lockhart, who had 
majesty of £100,000 a-year, while Sir Spencer | been obliged to flee from Scotland, where some of 
Compton—who, we suspect, was all along play- ! his plotting had been discovered, declared that 
ing into Walpole’s hands—would only undertake | the project of himself and his friends rettrning 


to propose £60,000. Her majesty represented 
to her husband, at a fitting moment, that Comp- 
ton was not even able to draw up a declaration ; 
that it would be highly prejudicial to his affairs 


to their country without a foreign army to back 
them was a hopeless one, that could only bring 
down ruin upon the cause and all that adhered 
to it. At the same moment the little beggared 


to prefer to the minister in actual possession a | and vagabond court of the pretender was dis- 
man in whose own judgment his predecessor was | tracted with all kinds of intrigues, jealousier, 
the fittest person to execute his office ; she dwelt | and animosities; and the pretender himself had 
upon the danger of a motley cabinet; and she | behaved so unfaithfully and so savagely to his 
hinted that Walpole had agreed to carry through |! wife Clementina, that that high-spirited woman 


the House of Commons 
an augmentation to the 
civil list of £130,000, This 
settled the business; there 
was no more question of 
Sir Spencer Compton as 
prime minister; he gota 
peerage, the order of the 
Garter,and the presidency 
of the council; and the 
king re-appointed the old 
ministry. 

The Jacobites, whom 
no series of failures could 
wholly discourage, had 
been sanguine in’ their 
hopes that the death of 
the first George would 
lead to a revolution, and 
eventually to a restorn- 
tion; but at the critical 
moment they saw all these 
hopes vanish into thin air; 
and the Earl of Strafford was obliged to confess to 
the pretender that the torrent was too strong for 
his friends to resist.' At the news of George Is 
death the pretender set out from Bologna, where 
he had been residing, and travelled rapidly across 
the Alps to Lorraine, whence he despatched 2 mes- 
senger to Bishop Atterbury, who was now resid- 
iug at Paris, as a regular agent or minister of the 
Stuarts, and who, indisputably, was holding a 
correspondence with a desperate faction in Eng- 
land. The bishop, however, had small consola- 
tion or encouragement to offer to his master. Nor 
were the advices received from other Jacobite 
agents much more encouraging. Lord Orrery, 
in London, confessed that the number of discon- 
tented among the people was small; and he de- 
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' Letters from Strafford to the pretender, dated June 21, 1727, 


published by Lord Mahon, from Stuart Papers, in Appendix tu | ° ° 
| the Duke of Ormond in pressing for an invasion 


History of England from Peace of Utrecht. 
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CAROLINE, Queen of George H.—After Sir G. Knel!er. 


had run away from him 
and shut herself up in 
na convent at Rome, At- 
terbury had been, anid 
continued to be deeply 
involved in all the con- 
temptible intrigues of the 
little Jacobite court, aim- 
ing at nothing less than 
at that supreme voice in 
their councils which had 
once belonged to his 
friend and ally Boling- 
broke. This Protestant 
prelate caballed = with 
priests, monks, and mis- 
tresses; took part with 
the husband against the 
injured wife; overthrew 
the influence of the Earl 
of Mar and General Dil- 
lon; and then, becoming 
jealous of Hay and Mur- 
ray, the pretender’s new ministers, he tovuk part 
with the wife against the hushand, and reviled 
James as a selfish, dangerous, and incurable 
blockhead. He continued, however, to plot and 
cabal to the last, and died at Paris early in 173), 
in the seventieth year of his age. Every man 
that joined the pretender became convinced of his 
woful incapacity, and that he ran a rapid race 
to misery and ruin. The volatile, debauched, 
but witty Duke of Wharton went abroad in the 
year 1726, attached himself to the pretender’s 
party, and embraced, or pretended to embrace 
the Roman Catholic religion; and Lord North 
did the same. The latter nobleman soon left 
the jangling court in disgust, and entered the 
Spanish service, in which he died seven or 
eight years after. Wharton was sent to Madrid, 
in the time of Ripperda’s mad schemes, to assist 
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of England, and to justify or excuse the conduct 
of the pretender to his wife. At Madrid he 
behaved like a drunkard and madman. As for 
the inferior agents of the expelled family, they 
were, with a few exceptions, a base and kuavish 
crew---the Jonathan Wilds of politics. Many 
of them took money on both sides the water, 
and d@mmunicated the letters with which they 
were intrusted to the cabinet of St. James's. 

AD. 1728 The new parliament assembled 
- ‘on the 23d of January, and was 
soon found to be as loyal and as compliant as the 
last. ‘The king’s speech was, at the first glance, 
rather alarming ; he assured the houses that it 
was absolutely necessary to continue those war- 
like preparations which had hitherto secured the 
hation, as the execution of the preliminaries 
signed at Paris in his father’s time had been re- 
tarded by unexpected difficulties, raised chiefly 
by the obstinate opposition of Spain. Shippen 
again raised his bold voice in opposition, reflect- 
ing severely upon ministers, and abusing the fleet 
for not having rifled the galleons at Carthagena 
and plundered Porto-Bello, “‘ whereby we might 
have had those riches in our hands to dispute 
with the Spaniards.” Sir William Wyndham 
seconded Shippen, and abused the languid mea- 
sures of government and the dilatory course of 
their diplomacy ; but their amendments were not 
risked to the chances of a division. George IL, 
on his accession, had pretended to turn off the 
(iermans that crowded the court, and to renounce 
that partiality for Hanover of which his father 
had been accused ; yet he now obliged ministers 
to ask parliament for £230,000 for the mainten- 
ance during this year of 12,000 German troops, 
described as Hessians, in the pay of England. 
Upon this strong point the opposition made a 
stand; but they could muster only 84 votes 
against 240. Other bargains were struck with 
the Duke of Brunswick, who was to receive a 
yearly subsidy of £25,000. 

The congress of Soissons opened on the 19th of 
June, when the ministers of the emperor, France, 
Spain, Great Britain, and the northern courts 
proceeded to perplex each other with an inter- 
minable series of memorials and counter-memo- 
rials. Cardinal Fleury had, however, effected a 
reconciliation between the courts of Versailles 
and Madrid; and Lord Chesterfield, who was 
residing as ambassador at the Hague, had soon 
to announce that Philip and the emperor, who 
had so recently pledged their faith to each other 
in the treaty of Vienna, were becoming irrecon- 
cilable enemies. 


Ap. 17299, _ Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 


been left at Hanover, and had never been allowed 
Lo visit England ; but now he came over, and was 
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received with exceeding great joy by the nation. 
He was twenty-one years of age, and seemed full 
of promise; and, as Lord Mahon observes, the 
multitude are always apt to love an heir apparent 
better than a king. If George had seen his ar- 
rival with satisfaction, he soon had occasion to 
regret the hour of his coming ; for his son behaved 
to him precisely as he, when Prince of Wales, 
had behaved to his own father. The parliament 
assembled on the 21st of January, when the king 
still expressed something Jike an uncertainty as 
to whether we were to have peace or war; de- 
claring, however, his unwillingness to kindle a 
new war in Europe precipitately. Spain, in fact, 
had interrupted the trade which had for some 
time heen carried on by connivance, though not 
by actual permission, between the English colo- 
nies and the West Indies and her dominions on 
the South American continent; and the merchants 
of London and other places, suffering from this 
interruption, vented their complaints in petitions 
to parliament. Another complaint was, that the 
Spaniards were preventing the English from cut- 
ting logwood in Campeachy Bay. The commons 
agreed in a declaration that the Spaniards had 
violated treaties ; and also in an address desiring 
that his majesty would be pleased to use his ut- 
most endeavours to procure a just and reasonable 
satisfaction for these injuries, and for securing to 
his majesty’s subjects the free exercise of com- 
meree and navigation to and from the British 
colonies in America. 

On the 14th of May, George terminated the 
session with a most gracious speech, in which he 
extolled the wisdom and patriotism of his par- 
liament. Soon after he departed for his German 
dominions, leaving Queen Caroline sole regent 
during his absence. ‘The queen, who continued 
to exercise the same authority in the like cases 
as long as she lived, gave almost universal satis- 
faction to the nation by her prudent and digni- 
fied conduct. To settle, if possible, the differences 
with Spain, the peace-loving Walpole now de- 
spatched the former ambassador, Mr. William 
Stanhope, to the Spanish court, which had fixed 
itself for a time at Seville. Stanhope was indis- 
putably one of the most accomplished of English 
diplomatists ; and on the 9th of November, after 
many vexations and difficulties, he brought to a 
conclusion the celebrated and advantageous treaty 
of Seville, by which Spain joined in a defensive 
alliance with England, France, and Holland, con- 
firmed preceding treaties, revoked the exclusive 
privileges granted to the subjects of the emperor 
by the treaty of Vienna, put the English trade in 
America on its former footing, restored all cap- 


heir to the throne, had hitherto ; tures, and confirmed the Assiento. The question 


of Gibraltar was passed over in silence; but at the 
very same moment the Spaniards were devising 
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and erecting works which they trusted would 
for ever cut off the communications of that glo- 
rious fortress with the mainland, if they did not 
some day enable them to strike the English ban- 
ner from its pride of place. In short, they were 
constructing the memorable lines of San Roque, 
or the Campo, which ran right across the narrow 
sandy isthmus that connects the rock with the 
Andalusian main; and no remonstrances on the 
part of England could make Philip desist. 
A.D. 1730. Parliament re-assembled in the 
month of January, when his majesty 
declared that the peace of Europe was now firmly 
established by the treaty of Seville. On the 16th 
of February the opposition proposed their famous 
pension bill, which went to disable all persons 
from sitting in parliament who had any pension, 
or any offices held in trust for them from the 
crown, directly or indirectly; and which provided 
that every member on taking his seat should 
take an oath that he had no pension, gratuity, 
reward, office, or place; and that in case of his 
afterwards accepting anything, he should signify 
it to the house within fourteen days. Walpole, 
himself knowing how popular the bill was abroad, 
was prudently silent, and the bill was carried by 
a majority of 144 to 134. The odium of negativ- 
ing it rested, therefore, with the lords, who 
threw it out after a long debate and a protest 
entered by twenty-six peers. It appears that 
this business widened a breach which had for 
nome time been open in the friendship of the 
two brothers-in-law, Walpole and Townshend. 
Walpole did not hesitate to oppose the motion, or 
to describe the pension bill as tending to erect 
the house into a court of inquisition. During 
the whole of his administration, however, he left 
the bill, which was the most popularity-gaining 
measure of the opposition, to be rejected by the 
lords. As soon as the parliament had risen, Lord 
Townshend resigned, after a quarrel with Wal- 
pole, in which they almost came to blows. Town- 
shend might have planted many a thorn in Wal- 
pole’s side if he had gone into opposition ; but 
he retired quietly to a country life, devoted bim- 
self to farming, and did more good to England by 
introducing the cultivation of the turnip from 
Germany than he could ever have done as one of 
“the patriots.” Mr. William Stanhope, who had 
been created Earl of Harrington as a reward for 
the treaty of Seville, was now appointed secretary 
of state; Henry Pelham was made secretary at 
war, and the privy seal was given to Sir Spencer 
Compton, now Earl of Wilmington. The ascend- 
ency of Walpole was absolute; and in peace abroad 
and growing prosperity at home, the nation saw 
little cause to repine at it. The good which Wal- 
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again, we must remember the lowness and the 
baseness of the means he had at his disposal. Re- 
gardless of popular prejudices, he cemented our 
alliance with France; and he wisely overlooked 
many little squabbles which, under a leas pacific 
minister, might have cost both nations much 
blood and treasure. He bore with the capricious 
insolence of the King of Spain, and he concluded 
an amicable treaty with the emperor. 
r When parliament met again our 
A.D. 1731. : ; 
foreign policy was once more ée- 
verely criticized by Sir William Wyndham and 
those who acted with him, and the old cry was 
repeated, somewhat out of season, that we were 
making ruinous treaties, solely on account of 
Hanover, that millstone hung to the neck of 
England to sink her for ever. Pulteney, formerly 
the bosom friend of Walpole, joined in these at- 
tacks; and he not only continued to write in the 
Craftsman with Bolingbroke, but he also main- 
tained a very questionable correspondence with 
the ministers of the foreign powers that were not 
quite pleased with the English cabinet. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued in the month of May, and 
little occurred during the remainder of the year 
worthy of notice, unless it be a visit paid in the 
autumn to England by the Duke of Lorraine, who 
was destined to become the consort of Maria 
Theresa, the emperor's only daughter, and who 
on this visit was deeply impressed with the wealth 
and prosperity of the country, and the kindness 
and courteousness of the English people. At this 
moment public credit seemed fully and firmly 
established, agriculture was improving, and our 
foreign trade was extending in every direction, 
In every sea then known was seen the busy flag 
of England, and her colonies were making prodi- 
gious strides from infancy to manhood. 
1739, _ Lo the parliament, which met 
é ° ° 
in January, George expressed his 
satisfaction at the general tranquillity, the happy 
effect of their zeal, attachment, and resolution. 
On the Ist of June George closed the session, 
informing the houses that he had determined to 
visit his German states, nnd to leave the queen 
regent as before. During his residence at Han- 
over the decree of the pragmatic sanction was 
ratified and confirmed by the diet of the empire, 
notwithstanding the opposition and protests of 
the Electors of Saxony, Bavaria, and the Palati- 
nate, who each and all pretended to some share 
of the emperor's inheritance, in default of heirs 
male of his own body. 
= On the meeting of parliament 
Ae ee: complaints were made that Spain 
had not yet made satisfaction for the depreda- 
tions which had been committed during the last 
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pole did might certainly in many instances have | quarrel upon British merchants ; and the king was 
been done in a higher and nobler manner; but, | obliged to confess that the meetings of the com- 
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missioners of the two crowns had been delayed, 
and that he could give no perfect account of 
their proceedings. The fact was, the Spanish 
cqurt pretended that all or most of these British 
merchants had been engaged in an illicit trade 
to the Spanish main, and, according to their 
principle, nearly all trade, except that in negroes 
livensed by the Assiento, was smuggling. Wal- 
pole was reviled for not insisting upon immediate 
sutisfaction, and for not throwing open the trade 
of the South American continent; but these were 
things not to be done without a war. The pen- 
sion bill and a standing army were again debated 
with the same success as before. The sinking- 
fund, established by Walpole and Stanhope, had 
been kept sacred for nearly ten years, or during 
the whole reign of George J.; but since the acces- 
sion of his son various encroachments had been 
made upon it, and now Walpole proposed to take 
half a million from it for the service of the current 
year. Sir John Barnard, member for London, 
and a practical economist and financier, repre- 
sented that such a fund ought never to be turned 
from its original purpose of paying off debts, 
cxeept in cases of extreme emergency ; that to 
ease ourselves by loading our posterity is a poor, 
short-sighted expedient, the authors of which 
must expect the curses of posterity. Walpole, 
however, declared that if he were not allowed to 
take this half million from the sinking-fund, he 
must move for a land-tax of two shillings in the 
pound: and this argument, addressed to the 
purses of country gentlemen and great landed 
proprietors, had such an effect that his original 
proposal was presently carried in the commons 
by a majority of 110! The practice of alienating 
the sinking-fund having been thus once sanc- 
tioned by parliament, was afterwards continued 
without intermission. Walpole now produced 
his famous Excise Scneme. The house having 
resolved itself into a committee, to deliberate 
upon the best methods for securing and improv- 
ing the duties and revenues charged upon tobacco 
and wines, all the papers and accounts relating 
to these duties were called for, and the commis- 
sioners of customs and excise were ordered to 
attend the house. <A system of fraud and evasion 
was thus laid bare, and the complication, obscu- 
rity, and uncertainty of the accounts were made 
evident. The chief articles subjected to the 
excise duties were malt, salt, and the materials 
used in the distilleries, and the duties produced 
at this time somewhat above £3,000,000 per 
annum. In the midst of a universal storm and 
a deluge of pamphlets and broadsides, which re- 
presented that everything was to be taxed, that 
the people were to be ground to dust in order 
that the constitution might be overthrown and 
a tyranny established, Walpole, on the 14th of 
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March, broached his design in a temperate speech. 
He proposed that the tobacco duty should be 
brought under the laws of excise, and that the 
excise laws themselves should be remodelled and 
improved. He also proposed a reduction in the 
duty, making it 43d., instead of sixpence and 
one-third of a penny. He suggested that the 
same rules might be afterwards applied to the 
duty upon wine, and that a system of bonding 
or warehousing for re-exportation might be in- 
stituted, ‘‘ which,” said Walpole, “ill tend to 
make London a free port, and, by consequence, 
the market of the world!” By the increase of 
trade and of money thus levied, the land-tax, he 
said, might eventually be altogether abolished. 
The tempting hope of the total abolition of the 
land-tax was calculated to dazzle the eyes of the 
country gentlemen ; and the proffered system of 
bonding or warehousing was an immense advan- 
tage to the merchant, and, in reality, calculated 
to make England the great porto franco of the 
world ; yet the vehemence of opposition was 
not softened. Wyndham declared, that in all 
countries excises of every kind were looked upon 
as badges of slavery, and he instituted a com- 
parison between the ministers of the day and the 
rapacious favourites of Henry VII., Empson and 
Dudley, who, he said, “had the misfortune to 
outlive their master, and his son, as soon as he 
came to the throne, took off both their heads!” 
At two o’clock in the morning, when the debate 
had lasted thirteen hours, the house divided on 
the resolutions, when the minister found 266 for 
his scheme, and 205 against it. He was little 
accustomed to such a large minority ; and his 
good humour was not increased on his leaving 
the house, for a noisy mob, that had beset the 
doors during the debate, seized him by the cloak, 
and might have done him some bodily mischief 
but for the interference of Mr. Pelham. On the 
16th of March, when the report of the committee 
was brought up, the debate was resumed with 
increased acrimony. Upon a division, however, 
Walpole had still a majority of sixty, or 249 to 
189. The popular ferment was as great as it had 
been on the 14th. On the 4th of April the bill 
founded on the report of the committee was read 
a first time, and, after a long debate, a motion, 
that it should be read a second time on that day 
se’nnight, was carried by a majority of only thirty- 
six: and the next day, when Walpole moved that 
the bill should be printed and distributed to the 
members of the house, he carried his point by a 
majority of only sixteen. The lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, however, contrived to obtain a copy of the 
bill, and under his direction the common council 
drew up a violent petition against it. Similar 
petitions were sent up from Nottingham, Coven- 
try, and other inland towns; and “the public,” 
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says Tindal, “was so heated with papers and 
pamphlets, that matters rose next to a rebellion.” 
Warned by these evil omens and by his decreasing 
majority, Walpole made up his mind to relinquish 
the bill for the present. And accordingly, on 
the llth of August, the day appointed for the 
second reading, Walpole moved that it should be 
postponed till the 12th of June, before which day 
it was known that parliament would rise. The 
opposition were dissatisfied at this quiet mode of 
dropping the measure. Out of doors there was 
more noise and rejoicing than had ever been 
known at vur greatest victories: bonfires were 
lit in the streets, the Monument was illuminated, 
and the minister Walpole was burned in effigy. 
Cockades were worn with the motto, “ Liberty, 
Property, and no Excise.” The provincial towns 
followed the example of the capital; but the 
learned university of Oxford, filled with the 
fumes of tobacco and Jacobitism, outdid itself : 
the gownsmen joined the rabble of the town in 
their noisy rejoicings; curses of Walpole were 
mingled with Jacobite cries and cant phrases, 
and these Saturnalia on the banks of the Isis 
lasted three days and three nights. As Queen 
Caroline had gone freely into the excise scheme, 
and partook in the pangs of Walpole’s disappoint- 
ment, it was the more easy for him to chastise 
certain noblemen and gentlemen, who, though 
holding office, had criticized or opposed the bill. 
Thus Lord Chesterfield, who had become lord- 
steward of the household, was very abruptly and 
unceremoniously deprived of his white staff, and 
Lord Clinton, a lord of the bedchamber, the Earl 
of Burlington, captain of the band of pensioners, 
and the Duke of Montrose, and the Earls of 
Marchmont and Stair, who held lucrative and 
sinecure offices in Scotland, were all dismissed. 
Nor did the ministerial vengeance stop here: the 
Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham, who had no 
offices about the court, were deprived of their 
regiments for their opposition. This seemed an 
unjustifiable stretch of the prerogative, and in 
the next session led to warm debates in the 
House of Commons. 

In the course of the session of 1733 another 
bill for preventing “the infamous practice of 
stock-jobbing” was laid aside, in consequence of 
some amendments proposed by the commons. 
The commons also voted £80,000 as a marriage- 
portion to the princess royal, who was affianced 
to the Prince of Orange. The prince arrived in 
England in the month of November, and after 
he had for some time drunk the waters of Bath 
to improve his health, the nuptials were solem- 
nized in the French chapel at St. James's, on the 
14th of February of the following year (1734). 

But though pacific in England, the year 1733 
was in other parts of Europe a year of strife and 
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contention. Augustus II., King of Poland and 
Elector of Saxony, died in the month of Feb- 
ruary, when the Polish crown became, as usual, 
the object of a disgraceful struggle, which went 
by the name of “election.” The competitors 
were Augustus, Elector of Saxony, son of the 
deceased king, and Stanislaus Leczinski, who 
had already been King of Poland, but who had 
been driven from his throne on the downfall of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who, rather by force 
of arms than by any other right, had made him 
king. By astrange combination of circumstances 
the daughter of Stanislaus, even when his for- 
tunes were at the lowest ebb, and he was an 
exile and proscribed, had become the wife of 
young Louis XV., and was now Queen of France. 
The French people made it a point of honour to 
procure for the father of their queen the crown 
which he had formerly worn, and the government 
resolved to support and assist Stanislaus. On 
the other side Augustus was supported by the 
Emperor Charles and the Czarina Anne of Russia, 
who, on the death of Peter 1.’s widow Catherine, 
and a revolution which set aside Peter IT., had 
ascended the throne of that country. France 
had for a' long time ceased to have any connec- 
tion with Poland, aud was at the moment unac- 
quainted with the state of affairs in that country, 
and unprepared with the means of making any 
great effort. But Stanislaus, who was residing 
there, set out for his native country in disguise; 
and, attended by only one officer, he presented 
himself to the Poles at Warsaw, and was received 
with acclamations. The majority of the nation, 
or of the nobles who exercised the right of king- 
making by vote, were decidedly in his favour, 
and 60,000 suffrages recalled him to the throne. 
But the czarina had resolved that the question 
should not be left to the decision of the Poles; 
three Russian armies hovered on the frontiers, 
and threatened to inundate the kingdom; and 
Augustus III. and the minority of the noble 
electors of Poland were soon in the Russian 
camp, and inviting the Muscovites into the heart 
of their country. Ina brief space of time the 
whole of the Lithuanian provinces were occupied 
by the Muscovites, and Stanislaus was compelled 
to flee from the capital and shut himself up in 
Danzig. There he was soon besieged by a con- 
federate army of Russians, Saxons, and Polish 
partizans, The defence was heroic and long. 
Eight thousand of the czarina’s troops are said, 
to have fallen in one assault; but the end of all 
was, that Stanislaus was again obliged to disguise 
himself and to flee. His rival was then pro- 
claimed King of Poland under the guns aud 
bayonets of Russia, and the adherents of Stanis- 
laus either submitted or carried on a hopeless, 
desultory, partizan warfare, which contributed 
285 


to throw the country atill further back into bar- 
barity, and to render it more and more an easy 
prey to Russia. The Emperor Charles had left 
the business to be settled by the czarina; but 
this was rather through want of ability than 
any want of inclination to interfere, and he had 
indirectly aided and assisted Augustus, and in- 
jured the cause of the protégé of France. Not- 
withstanding the pacific intentions of Cardinal 
Fleury, the French court determined to resent 
this conduct, and they found the court of Madrid 
quite ready to join in a war against the emperor; 
for, besides old scores of animosities, the Queen 
of Spain, who had secured to her son the duke- 
dom of Parma, aspired to placing him on the 
throne of Naples, which was weakly defended 
for the emperor. Everything depended upon 
despatch, and armies, both French and Spanish, 
were prepared in a wonderfully short space of 
time. Walpole wisely endeavoured to prevent 
the firing of the first cannon, but his efforts were 
unsuccessful ; and in the course of the following 
year some of the fairest parts of Europe were 
again scourged by the march of hostile forces, 
and the diplomatic scissors were once more em- 
ployed to reshape and refashion dominions, prin- 
cipalities, and powers. 
: The British parliament met on 
Alia. the, 17th of January, when the 
king referred to the war which had begun on 
the Continent, and which he said proved the 
necessity of increasing our forces at home. The 
opposition, whose plans of attack had been prin- 
cipally organized by* Bolingbroke, were soon 
found to be more formidable than they had 
hitherto been. Our foreign policy, and the 
internal administration, were equally attacked ; 
and, after a variety of minor efforts, a proposal 
to repeal the septennial bill was brought in on 
the 13th of March by Mr. Bromley, the son of 
Queen Aunne’s Tory secretary of state. The 
disaffected of the Whigs, it appears, had long 
scrupled about voting for the repeal of a bill 
which they themselves had once thought neces- 
sary for the security of the Protestant succession, 
but they were brought over by the persuasions 
of Bolingbroke and the determined will of the 
Tories, with whom they were now acting, and 
without whom they would have formed a very 
insignificant minority. Still, however, these 
Whigs were rather shy of the debate, and Pul- 
teney, their head, delivered only a short speech, 
and that, too, in an embarrassed manner. The 
Tory chief, Sir William Wyudham, fought the 
battle; and in a very remarkable speech, which 
has been considered as one of the most powerful 
specimens of the parliamentary eloquence of that 
day, he hypothetically described Walpole as the 
most dangerous of all villains. In reply, Wal- 
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pole scarcely noticed Wyndham, whom he pro- 
bably considered, on this occasion, as the mere 
mouth-piece of Bolingbroke; but upon that fla- 
gitious politician he ijaid a brand of fire which 
burned through flesh and skin, and went heart- 
deep. He fixed the infamy of the peace of 
Utrecht upon the brilliant profligate; he charged 
him home with his un-English feelings, his anti- - 
national principles; he exposed his base intrigues 
with France, and the course he had pursued 
both as a minister of her majesty Queen Anne, 
and aa secretary of state to the pretender. He 
met hypothetical cases, and prophecies for the 
future with facts—proved, palpable facts, derived 
from Bolingbroke’s past history. The wit and 
man of pleasure was quite crest-fallen; and, as 
he announced shortly after this debate his inten- 
tion of leaving England and giving up his factious 
contest as hopeless, it has been assumed that 
Walpole’s speech was the cause of this resolution." 
In the rest of his famous speech Walpole ex- 
hibited with sufficient coolness the reasons which 
made him prefer septennial parliaments to tri- 
ennial, or to parliaments of shorter duration. 
The triennial law, he said, ran too much into 
that form of government which is properly called 
democratical; which form was liable to these 
inconveniences—that it was generally too tedious 
in coming to any resolution, and seldom brisk 
enough in carrying its resolutions into execution 
—was never steuly in any measures, and was 
often involved in factious seditions and insurrec- 
tions, which exposed the country to the risk of 
being made the tool, if not the prey of her neigh- 
bours. No prudent administration, he said, 
would ever resolve upon any measure of impor- 
tauce till they had felt not only the pulse of the 
parliament, but also the pulse of the people; and 
with triennial elections ministers would labour 
under this disad vantage—that, as secrets of state 
must not always be immediately divulged, their 
enemies would have a handle for exposing their 
measures, and rendering them disagreeable to 
the people, and thereby carrying a new election 
against them, before they could have an oppor- 
tunity of justifying their measures by divulging 
the facta and circumstances upon which they 
were based. “ Zhen,” said he, “it is by experi- 
ence well known that what is called the populace, 
un every country, are apt to be too much elated 
with success, and too much dejected with every mis- 
Tt was in vain that the opposition as- 
serted that the septennial law was an encroach- 
ment on the rights of the people—a law passed 

1 Lord Mahon is correct in showing that there were other 
causes—that this could not be the sole cause of Bolingbroke's 
retiring to the Continent; but it may, nevertheless, have con- 
tributed among other causes. Neither Bolingbroke nor his 


friends could ever give anything like a consistent reply to Wal- 
pole's allegations. 
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by a parliament that made iteelf septennial— 
that this long-enduring parliament had effected 
unconstitutional alterations in the laws of trea- 
son, and imposed the riot act—that it had passed 
the fatal South Sea bill, and had almost passed 
the late odious excise bill. Upon a division 
Walpole found himself supported by a majority 
of 247 to 184. 

On the 16th of April, having sat near its full 
term, parliament was dissolved by a speech from 
the throne, in which George spoke again of the 
prosperity and glory of the country. In about a 
month after this the new elections came on, and 
were conducted with great heat. The excise 
scheme, the riot act, the unsettled state of our 
commercial claims upon Spain, were all very 
popular and exciting topics; and the Tories, who 
would have exclaimed against a war if ministers 
liad gone into one, now represented the neutrality 
of Great Britain as dangerous and disgraceful. 
By these cries, and by other means not purer 
than those resorted to by Walpole, the opposi- 
tion gained several seats. 

Spain and France on the one side, and the Em- 
peror Charles on the other, seem to have made 
sure of the co-operation of the King of Sardinia, 
who held, in a manner, the key of Italy, and who, 
with the usual policy of his house, had given pro- 
mises to both, and was resolved to act according 
to circumstances. At last France and Spain out- 
bid Austria; and, while his envoy at Vienna was 
actually pledging his faith to the emperor, his 
Sardinian majesty joined the French and Span- 
iards, burst into the Milanese, and overran the 
whole of Austrian Lombardy. At the same time 
a strong body of Spanish infantry was landed at 
Genoa, a mass of cavalry was sent by land to 
Antibo, and a strong French and Spanish fleet 
domineered in the Italian seas. The Spanish 
forces were directed by the Count de Montemar, 
but, “for fame and dignity of name,” were under 
the supreme command of the Infant Don Carlos, 
who bad been for some time settled in his Italian 
dominions at Parma. The object in view was no 
secret—it was to deprive Austria of Lombardy 
and the Two Sicilies (7.¢., Naples and the island), 
“which,” wrote the Queen of Spain to her fa- 
vourite son Carlos, “being created an independent 
lingdom, shall be thine. Go, then, aud conquer. 
The finest crown of Italy expects thee.”' Don 
Carlos was little more than seventeen yeurs old ; 
but he was active, ambitious, and not without 
ability. He had a very advantageous person, ex- 
cellent manners and address, and he was encour- 
aged and favoured underhand by Pope Clement 
XII., who liked not to see the Austrians settled 
on both sides of him. In the month of March 


he assembled in Perugia 16,000 foot and 5000 
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horse, Spaniards, French, and Italians ; and then, 
with his prime adviser, and afterwards his excel- 
lent minister, the Pisan advocate and professor 
of jus publicwm, Bernardo Tanucci, he held a 
council of war, which was attended by many 
Neapolitan princes and nobles dissatisfied with 
the Austrian government, by many grandees of 
Spain, who wanted to recover the vast estates 
and power they had lost in Naples and Sicily, by 
the Count de Marsillac, and many Frenchmen of 
distinction. It was presently resolved to advance 
with all speed to the city of Naples. In less than 
six weeks the Neapolitan dominions, or rather the 
Austrians in them, were conquered, the lazzaroni 
of the capital and the peasantry of the provinces 
taking up arms for Don Carlos. But Count 
Traun kept the flag of the emperor flying a little 
longer over the walls of Capua, which did not 
surrender till the month of November. The 
island of Sicily, which had been so recently won 
from Spain by the English fleet and the Austrian 
army for the Emperor Charles, made even less 
resistance than the continental kingdom, and its 
conquest was effected with less bloodshed than 
had often been spent at the taking of an outpost. 
Don Carlos remained undisputed master of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Such was the fate 
of the war in Italy ; nor was it much more favour- 
able to the emperor on the Rhine, though there 
the Imperialista were commanded by that great 
soldier Prince Eugene, the rival of the fame of 
Marlborough. The French in superior force, and 
under the command of Marlborough’s nephew, 
the almost equally favoured Duke of Berwick, 
crossed the Rhine and invested Philipsburg. But 
before the walls of this place Berwick ended his 
career, being killed by a cannon-ball.. The com- 
mand of the French army then fell to the Marquis 
d'Asfeld, who took Philipsburg after a trying 
siege, in spite of all the skill and efforts of Eugene, 
who scarcely took any active part in war after 
this unfortunate campaign, and who died about 
two years afterwards at Vienna. The emperor 
called upon all Europe for succour and assistance, 
representing that the schemes of Louis XIV. 
were reviving-—that the worst consequences ever 
apprehended from the union of France and Spain 
were now realizing; and he entertained some 
hopes that England and Holland would again 
take up arms to curb the ambition of France, 
AD. 1735, . On the opening of parliament, in 
~ " the month of January, the minority 
was found to be larger than formerly; but the 
wajority was still an overwhelming one. The 
king expressed his concern at the present commo- 
tions on the Continent ; and aaid that, though he 
had hitherto resisted the pressing solicitations of 
the emperor for aid in this war, he hoped that 
his subjects would not repine at furnishing the 
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necessary means of placing him in a situation to 

. act that part which might eventually be incum- 

bent upon him. The opposition, or some of the 

. patriots who had been exclaiming so recently on 

the hustings that England was dishonoured by 

- keeping out of this continental war, now declared 
that she ought never to intermeddle in the unin- 
telligible and everlasting broils upon the Conti- 
nent, but keep herself quiet and reduce the 
standing army instead of increasing it; but the 
majority nevertheless voted an increase of the 
forces both for land and sea, and furnished the 
uecessary supplies. A subsidy was also voted 
to Denmark. The session was closed in the month 
of May, and then George, leaving his queen as sole 
regent, took his departure for Hanover. Boling- 
broke had gone to the Continent some months 
before, with the intention of spending the re- 
mainder of his life in France. 

The emperor thought that at last he had dis- 
covered a certain means of moving both the 
Dutch and English governments to take a part 
in the continental war; and he actually threat- 
ened to withdraw his troops from the Nether- 
lands and cede that country to the French, whose 
occupancy of it had always been the stalking 
terror of Holland and England. But, as Walpole 
still remained averse to war and unmoved by a 
threat which he no doubt believed would never be 
realized, the emperor endeavoured to overthrow 
that ministry by a cabinet intrigue to be headed 
by Lord Harrington, who was known to be in 
favour of an armed interference.. To this end 
one Abbé Strickland, who had intrigued for the 
Jacobites and against them, and who lived and 
thrived by intrigue, was sent over to England ; 
but Walpole soon found out the abbé under his 
false name, and Queen Caroline sent him out of 
England, intimating at the same time to the 
court of Vienna that they had been deceived by 
false reports, and that England would on no ac- 
count engage in this war. Nothing, therefore, 
was left but submission, and the emperor finally 
consented to accept the mediation of the mari- 
time powers. The march of armies was then 
stopped, and the diplomatists began their cam- 
paign, which, as usual, was very long and very 

‘formal. If the French minister, Cardinal Fleury, 
had not been as pacific as Walpole, it is quite 
certain that the business would never have been 
settled by the pen. In the end, however, it was 
agreed that Naples and Sicily should remain to 
Don Carlos, as a separate kingdom, independent 
of Spain and every other country; and that the in- 
fanta, on the other hand, should resign Parma and 
his other possessions in Italy, together with the 
reversion of Tuscany—that the Milanese should 
be restored to the emperor—that Augustus, the 
protégé of Russia and Austria, should remain 
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King of Poland—that his rival Stanislaus, the 
French king’s father-in-law, should retain the 
royal title, and be put in possession of the duchy 
of Lorraine, which, after his decease, should de- 
volve to the French crown, and be incorporated 
politically, as it was physically, with the king- 
dom of France. The Duke of Lorraine, weak 
and a mere vassal as he was, had rights which 
could not well be overlooked, and he had a 
jnatural reluctance to resign to the Pole his pater- 
nal dominions; but eventually the young Duke 
of Lorraine, who was going to marry Maria 
Theresa, the heireas of the emperor's states under 
the pragmatic sanction, was induced to comply 
by the persuasions and authority of his imperial 
majesty, by a pension from France, and by being 
promised the succession to Tuscany in lieu of 


! Don Carlos. The treaty further stipulated that 


both France and Sardinia should guarantee the 
pragmatic sanction, upon which the tranquillity 
of Europe and the safety or greatness of the 
emperor’s daughter depended. His Sardinian 
majesty, who had played so double a part, was 
rewarded with the cession of Novara, Tortona, 
and other districts sliced off from the emperor's 
Lombard dominions. France was well satisfied 
with the acquisition of Lorraine, which neither 
Richelieu nor Mazarin had been able to acquire. 
The people of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
were also gainers by these arrangements, for, 
instead of hungry viceroys, ever changing, from 
Madrid or Vienna, they got a king and a court 
of their own; and the government of Don Carlos 
and his minister Tanucci was, on the whole, a 
blessing to the country. 

Avoiding one war for the emperor, England 
ran some risk of being brought into another for 
her ally the King of Portugal. The origin of 
this quarrel was sufficiently insignificant. The 
government at Madrid accused the servants of 
the Portuguese minister there of rescuing a 
criminal, and threw the said servants into prison. 
Every foreign ambassador at Madrid ¢took part 
with the Portuguese envoy, and considered him- 
self insulted in the infraction of the ambassado- 
rial privileges. On the other side, the proud 
Spaniards would make no apology or concession. 
The dispute, imbittered by memorials and coun- 
ter-memorials, ran so high, that hostilities be- 
tween Spain and Portugal seemed inevitable, 
and the court of Lisbon sent over to London 
Don Antonio d’Alzevedo to claim the assistance 
of their close ally King George. Our obligation 
to give this assistance was indisputable and im- 
perative; and Walpole forthwith sent a fleet of 
twenty-five ships of the line to the Tagus, taking 
care, however, well to instruct the admiral, Sir 
John Norris, that he was to act only defensively ; 
and, in case of Spain's beginning hostilities, to 
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represent to the Portuguese the expediency and 
- advantage of moderation. So strong an English 
fieet riding in the Tagus produced an immediate 
effect at Madrid, where also the British resident 
intimated to his Catholic majesty that England 
must, and assuredly would protect her faithful 
ally. Cardinal Fleury joined in this. good work 
of peace, and the quarrel was soon made up with- 
out the logic of cannon-balls. 
When the parliament met, in 
seein: the month of January, George an- 
nounced that the affairs of Europe had taken a 
very happy turn, and that this would enable him 
to make a considerable reduction in the forces both 
by sea and land. The congratulatory address was 
carried not only without a division, but without 
a syllable of criticism or opposition. It was gin 
that disturbed this harmony. The vice of drun- 
kenness had always been the worst defect of the 
English people, and it was conceived by Sir 
Joseph Jekyll and others that it had lately been 
on the increase, and that the best way to stop it 
was to put so heavy a tax upon gin as should 
make that liquor too dear for the poor, who 
chiefly or solely used it. Jekyll brought in a bill 
proposing that a duty of 20s, per gallon should 
be laid upon gin and other spirituous liquors, 
that no unlicensed person should be allowed to 
retail the same, and that every licensed retailer 
should pay £50 per annum for his license. Wal- 
pole foresaw that these extravagant duties would 
lead to smuggling and fraud, and that his suc- 
cessors in office would be obliged to modify the 
bill which they now carried. The duties hitherto 
levied upon gin, &c., had belonged to the civil 
list, and had not exceeded £70,000 per annum ; 
but Walpole demanded that whatever deticiency 
might happen from the reduced consumption of 
duty-paying spirits should be made good to the 
crown, and obtained a vote to that effect. This 
gin act did as little good to the public morality 
us to the public revenue. Clandestine dealers 
increased their trade, and then were made only 
more vicious and reckless by being thrown into 
prison under fines which they either could not or 
would not pay. One of Hogarth’s engravings was 
likely to do better service than a thousand bills 
like Sir Joseph Jekyll’s, which certainly, however, 
had the effect of serving the purposes of the oppo- 
sition by increasing Walpole’s unpopularity. In 
the month of March Mr. Plumer prematurely 
brought forward a motion for repealing the test 
act. The motion was negatived by a majority of 
251 to 123. Nearly at the same time, however, 
the minister warmly supported a bill for the re- 
lief of the Quakers, whose conscientious scruples 
about the payment of tithes exposed them to loss 
and persecution. The clergy took alarm, cried 
out spoliation, and blew their loudest blasts ; peti- 
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tions against the Quakers’ petition were poured 
into the house, setting forth “that such a law 
would be extremely prejudicial to themselves 
and brethren, excluding them from the benefit 
of the law then in being for the recovery of tithes 
and other dues, and thereby putting the clergy 
of the Established church upon a worse foot 
than the rest of his majesty’s subjects; and 
praying to be heard by council against the bill.” 
The Quakers, however, had gained the universal 
esteem of the nation by their exemplary moral 
conduct and elevated notions of mutual charity ; 
they had many and warm friends iu the com- 
mons, and the house generally seemed to favour 
the bill. Yet ‘it was found necessary to submit 
the measure to numerous alterations in commit- 
tee; for example, it was inserted that all church 
and chapel rates, if refused by Quakers, were, 
upon complaint of the churchwardens, to be 
levied by distress, by order of two justices; but 
no Quaker was to be sued or prosecuted in any 
other manner for non-payment of church and 
chapel rates. The bill, clogged with other clauses, 
was carried through the commons by a majority 
of 164 to 48; but the lords threw it out by a 
majority of 54 to 35. Walpole, who, among 
other considerations, was anxious to gratify the 
numerous and influential body of Quakers estab- 
lished in his native county of Norfulk—a body 
that had stood by him in many a stern contest—- 
was furious at this rejection, which he chiefly 
attributed to the bishops. 

The session of parliament closed on the 26th of 
May; and then his majesty went to Hanover. 
This time the temporary regency of Queen Caro- 
line was far from being so tranquil as it had been 
on former occasions, The gin mobs were not yet 
tranguillized, and other riots were caused in Lon- 
don by the employment in the Spitalfields looms 
of a number of poor Irish, who had come over 
to mow and reap, but who had engaged to help 
to weave silk at two-thirds of the ordinary wages. 
But the disturbances in London were trifles com- 
pared to a tremendous popular outbreak in the 
city of Edinburgh. The tale of the Porteous 
riot scarcely needs telling, for it has been told by 
Sir Walter Scott in one of the best and most 
readable of his exquisite Waverley novels.' The 
eacape of the criminal Robertson, through the 
singular courage and devotedneas of Wilson his 
companion—the illegal command of Porteous to 
the town-guard to fire among the crowd who 
were assembled at Wilson’s execution—and the 
indignation of the citizens at the reprieve of 
Porteous, when he was about to expiate his crime 
on the gibbet-- have been all made as familiar to 
the mind as if they had passed before our eyes. 
Never, perhaps, was a government more daringly 
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defied than by the conspiracy through which the 
offender was formally executed by the people 
themselves, and by the close secrecy through 
which it was impossible to detect any one of the 
many hundreds who had participated in the deed. 

Ap. 1737, rhe parliament this year did not 
open till the lst of February. Its 
first debates were upon the Edinburgh tumults, 
and were characterized by a violence almost as 
inexcusable as that of the Porteous mob itself. 
There were madmen in both houses, who, if 
they had had their way, would have converted 
n night riot into a long and bloody civil war. 
A. fierce, vindictive bill was brought in, propos- 
ing nothing less than to abolish the city charter 
of Edinburgh, raze the city gates, disband the 
city guard, and fine and imprison, and render 
the provost, Mr. Wilson, for ever incapable of 
holding any public office. Witnesses were ex- 
amined at the bar of the lords, and even three 
Scottish judges in their robes were subjected 
to questionings and cross-questionings; yet all 
that could be fairly proved against the provost 
and magistrates was, that they had been some- 
what careless; that they had disregarded some 
indirect warnings, and that they had been taken 
by surprise. But the strong Scottish feeling 
of nationality, which could often rise even in 
courtly lords and members of parliament high 
ubove the love of lucre and every other considera- 
tion, blazed forth with a heat which alarmed 
and deterred the prosecuting party. In the lords 
the Duke of Argyle denounced the bill as con- 
trary to law and justice; and in the commons 
the wise and patriotic Duncan Forbes, though 
holding office under the crown as lord-advocate 
for Scotland, spoke eloquently and vehemently 
in the same sense; and though Walpole replied, 
the Scottish lawyer was generally considered to 
have had the best of the argument. Walpole, 
however, was wise enough to declare that he by 
no means made the bill a ministerial question. 
In the end it was rendered almost “ stingless ;” 
the most obnoxious clauses were allowed to drop 
one by one, and nothing was left but an act for 
disabling Alexander Wilson, the provost, from 
taking, holding, or enjoying any office or place of 
magistracy in the city of Edinburgh, or elaewhere 
in Great Britain, and for imposing a fine upon the 
said corporation of Edinburgh of £2000 for the 
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benefit of the widow of Porteous. And 80, as 
some humourist at the time observed, the end of 
all these great debates was, the making the for- 
tune of an old cook-maid. There was, however, 
a second bill, originated by the lords, containing 
a clause compelling the ministers of the Scottish 
church to read once every month for twelve months 
to come a proclamation from their pulpits, calling 
on their congregations to find out and bring to 
justice the murderers of Porteous. This order 
was exceedingly odious to the majority of the 
Presbyterian clergy, who complained, with some 
reason, that it was making the pulpit a place of 
hue-and-cry. Other conscientious preachers ob- 
jected that, as the proclamation mentioned the 
lords spiritual in parliament, their reading of it 
might look like an acknowledgment of Episco- 
pacy, which they still abhorred. Between the 
bill and proclamation, the violence of the people 
and the irritation of the clergy, Walpole lost 
materially in his hold on the Scotch burghs; and 
this he was made to feel at the next elections. 

The remaining debates of the present session 
were chiefly of a financial nature. In a com- 
mittee of supply on the 9th of March, Walpole 
moved that a sum of £1,000,000 should be taken 
from the sinking-fund, and applied to relieve 
some of the old South Sea annuitants. On the 
14th this resolution was agreed to. But then Sir 
John Barnard proposed that the house should re- 
solve itself into committee to consider the national 
debt, and receive any proposals which might be 
made to reduce the rate of interest to three per 
cent. The minister, after speaking about the 
danger of meddling with public credit, or taking 
any step likely to affect it, consented, and on 
the 2ist the house resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of supply. The national debt was proved 
to amount to £47,866,596. Sir John Barnard 
produced his scheme, which was, that his ma- 
jesty might be enabled to borrow money at three 
per cent. to redeem old South Sea annuities and 
others, for which a higher rate of interest was 
paid. The landed interest seconded the project, 
captivated by the notion of getting money at 
three per cent.; but the monied interest, the 
capitalists, in general opposed it; and after a 
long debate and some of those parliamentary 
manceuvres of which Walpole was so great a 
master, it was rejected. 
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The opposition attach themselves to the Prince of Wales—They incite him against his father—Intrigues of the 
prince to obtain an independent revenue and displace Walpole—Bubb Dodington’s account of these pro- 
ceedings—Walpole’s endeavours to counteract them—Application to parliament for an increase to the prince's 
revenue—The application rejected—Dissension between the prince and his father—The prince’s undutiful 
conduct—The king’s letter to him on the occasion—Mysterious character of the quarrel—Death of Queen 
Caroline—Loss to the king and nation by her death—The king’s grief at the event—The Countess of Wal- 
moden the royal mistress—Prospect of war with Spain—The army increased—Arguments used to excite the 
country against Spain—The story of “ Jenkyns’s Ears” —His statement before the House of Commons—Popular 
excitement produced by it— Resolutions passed tending to a war with Spain—Intrigues of the war party to 
supplant Walpole—Spain agrees to pacific terms—Convention signed between Britain and Spain—Com- 
plaints against the convention by the war party in England —Debate on the question of commencing war with 
Spain— William Pitt’s appearance on the subject—Walpole’s pacific measure carried by a small majority — 
Wyndham takes bis leave of the House of Commons-—His speech on the occasion—Walpole’s reply—Benefit 
of the session to Walpole—Plenipotentiaries sont to treat with Spain—Walpole compelled to adopt warlike 
measures— War proclaimed against Spain-—-Popular triumph at the proclamation—Walpole’s diffioulties—Our 
naval deficiencies at the commencement of the war—Operations against Spain in South America—Dissensions 
in the British cabinet—France unites with Spain against Britain— Frederick the Great succeeds to the crown 
of Prussia—He makes war against Maria Theresa—He invades Silesia—State of Russia at this period. 





wm |N the spring of the preceding year, Fre- | held out the double hope of procuring by their 





je! derick, Prince of Wales, who had fixed 
} he his heart upon his cousin, Frederica of 
‘oy Prussia, reluctantly married, at the in- 
Nes) stigation of his father, Augusta, Prin- 
~ | cess of Saxe-Gotha, whose beauty and 
accomplishments seem soon to have made him 
forget his former unhappy passion. But marriage 
increases expense ; and as, out of a civil list of 
£800,000, the prince received only £50,000 a- 
year, he was much straitened, and the opposition, 
who had fastened upon him almost from the first 
moment of his arrival in England, easily led him to 
consider himself as ill used by a grasping and 
avaricious father. Two years before, Bolingbroke, 
who had been one of the priuce’s chief admirers, 
had recommended him to set his father at defi- 
unce,and apply to parliament for a settled revenue 
of £100,000 a-year independent of him. Bubb 
Dodington, who has been described as “‘u man of 


some talent, and a patron of two boroughs,”' but | 


who, by a severer pen, might be set down as one 
of the most thorough-going jobbers of those job- 


joint efforts in parliament the £100,000 per an- 
num for the prince, and the dismissal, inpeach- 
ment, and ruin of Walpole. Bubb wished for 
the minister’s downfall very earnestly, but he told 
his royal highness that this did not seem to him 
the proper way of effecting it—that it would only 
make the king’s cause and Walpole’s inseparable, 
and rivet the minister yet faster where his ouly 
strength lay. At this very moment George II. 
was sick, and even apprehended to be in danger. 
Bubb says that he begged the prince to consider 
this circumstance, and to reflect how far it might 
be consistent with the greatness and generosity of 
his character to make such an attack, when his 
father was in » languishing condition. He says 
that the prince replied that he was sensible of 
that, but he could not help it: he was engaged ; 
and would go through: the king could not live 
many years, but might linger thus a good while, 
and he could not stay that while.” Bubb sug- 
gested that no great harm would be done if the 
business were left over to another session; but 


bing days, takes to himself the credit of attempt- | the prince said that it could not be; that his 
ing to dissuade the prince from following the | honour was too far engaged, that he could not 
advice of Bolingbroke. Bubb confesses, however, | and would not wait.? This precious courtier 
that his royal highness requested his assistance, | thought it necessary to warn his friend, Sir Paul 
“and designed partly to employ him in the mea- | Methuen, of this disagreeable business; and they 
sure,” which would have been dangerous at that | agreed that Sir Paul, when sent for by the prince, 
moment to his (Bubb’s) own interests. . should seem not to be any ways apprised of the 

His royal highness had been. corresponding . 
with, and had received promises from nearly all 
the the leading Jacobites and disaffected Whigs, who 


' Lord Mahon. 





Baron of Mel- 


3 The Diary of the late George Bubb Dedington, 
combe Regis; from March 8, 1749, to February 6, 1761. Appen- 
dix— Narrative of what passed between the prince and Mr. 
Dedington. 
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affair, but should Jay hold on any opportunity 
that might be given him to represent to his royal 
highness the probable fate and consequences of 
the undertaking. Bubb and Methuen then waited 
upon the Duke of Dorset and the other lords, who 
agreed to do their utmost to prevent this ill-ad- 
vised attempt, and to declare plainly to the prince 
that they would oppose it, as fatal to his royal 
highness, injurious to the king, and destructive 
to the quiet and tranquillity of the whole coun- 
try; and they desired Dodington to speak in the 
same way to the prince. A day or two after, Sir 
Paul Methuen had an interview with the Prince 
of Wales, to whom he represented the danger 
and impracticability of the measure; “but all 
without effect.” On the very next day the prince 
summoned Dodington to another private confer- 
ence, and insinuated that Sir Paul Methuen had 
appeared to be well enough satisfied with the 
proposition. The prince rejoined that everybody 
was for him—that he was absolutely determined 
to bring it in—that he would hear no advice upon 
it—and that if there were but seven of the com- 
mons, and three in the lords for him, he would do 
it. Dodington says that he then said that he 
thought it necessary to lay iis humble opinion 
before him ; and that the prince told him he did 
not want his opinion. Lle showed Bubb a letter 
from the “lumoursome, proud, and capricious ” 
Duke of Somerset, coutaining an assurance that 
it was impossible for him to come up to town, a 
sly reference to Lord Winchelsea for his opinion 
about his royal highness’s intention, and wishes 
that his royal highness might live many years 
in health, prosperity, and plenty. After talking 
about this unmeaning letter, and saying that 
though his grace should not come up he was 
quite sure he would send his proxy, the prince 
talked vehemently about his difficulties, and de- 
clared (as other princes of the family have done 
since) that, as he had sacrificed himself to the 
nation in marrying, the nation ought to stand by 
him.’ As Bubb was a placeman, the prince's 
next argument or invective had a direct personal 
application. He said that if people would value 
their employments more than right and justice, 
he could not help it; though he was so strong 
that he was sure the court durst not touch any 
one that voted for him. The conversation which 
followed between the prince and placeman after 
dinner lasted nearly two hours, and, according to 
Bubb, “contained a great deal of repetition.” The 
prince said he should leave off talking about his 
own interests to talk a little about Bubb’s, whose 
reputation in the world would suffer extremely by 
his leaving him at this juncture. He reminded 
the courtier that he had already gone great 


1“ And yet,” says Bubb Dodington, “the princess was the 
best and nost agreeable woman in the world.” 
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lengths with him in his opposition to his father 
and ministers, and that there would be no safety 
for him if he did not go on to finish the work 
and overthrow Walpole. Bubb says that he spoke 
about his conscience and his honour, which would 
both oblige him to dissent. His highness then 
asked whether he had never given a vote against 
his conscience or opinion—to which Bubb replied, 
that he had certainly given many, and believed 
it to be the cuse with everybody who acted with 
a party, either for or against an administration. 
The prince, he says, then tried to overpower him 
with an array of names of men high in influence, 
who had promised their support; and asked him 
to go and consult Lord Carteret and Mr. Pul- 
teney. Bubb shuffled out of this as well as he 
could ; and then his royal highness tried whether 
the lawyers would not have more weight than 
laymen, and assured Bubb that the master of the 
rolls had told him that what he asked was his 
right in equity. But the courtier, according to his 
owh account, was proof even against a lawyer, 
and represented that it could scarcely be equity to 
take the allotment of the estate or civil list vested 
in the crown out of the king’s hands. But all 
these and many other arguments were completely 
thrown away upon the prince, who was resolved to 
proceed. His father, he said, was unpopular—he 
himself was popular—and therefore he must suc- 
ceed in the end, in spite of placemen and cowards. 

On the next day, Sunday, the 13th of February, 
or, at latest, on Monday, the 14th, Walpole got 
the first hint of what was intended; but by the 
16th the whole matter was public. On that 
evening Bubb was stopped by several gentlemen 
in the House of Commons, who desired his advice 
and opinion; and Sir Robert Walpole requested 
him to stay till the house rose, that he might 
speak with him. When the house was almost 
empty these two retired behind the chair; and 
then Bubb took credit to himself for having done 
his best to prevent this ‘great question;” saying, 
that for three years and more it had been the 
great struggle of his life to keep the prince from it. 
The minister begged the pliant courtier to engage 
his friends—by which Dodington understood him 
to mean five members whom he names—not to 
vote for the measure ; and desired him not to do 
the thing “by halves.” From Dodington’s reply 
we must conclude that by wholes Walpole meant 
bribes, for he subjoins—“TI told him that they 
were independent gentlemen ; that though their 
fortunes were not large, yet they were sufficient, 
and they were resolved they always should be 
sufficient to keep them in independency; and 
that he best knew they had not been regarded or 
treated ina manner to give them any great present 
expectations.” Here the minister interrupted him, 
and said-—“ Well, we understand one another ;”— 
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and no doubt they did, thoroughly. Bubb, how- 
ever, returning to solid things, said that, as he 
knew his friends had no present expectations, he 
would by no means undertake to say how far 
they would care to forfeit the prospect of future 
favours and advantages under the Prince of Wales 
when he should be king. Walpole replied that 
there had indeed been great misunderstandings 
between him and those gentlemen; but then so 
great a service as this would wipe out a multitude 
of sins, In other words, the minister was willing 
to give the multitude of places, or honours, or 
pounds sterling, for the service he wanted, or for 
the preventing of the parliamentary onslaught of 
the prince. Bubb, like most men in similar situa- 
tions, protested that he wanted nothing, expected 
nothing for himself—and said that he would lay 
the matter fairly before his friends, and plainly 
tell them that he intended to vote against the 
prince. “I did so the same night,” he continues, 
“and they, from their own judgments, entirely un- 
biassed, or attempted to be so by me, all determined 
to vote for the king.” On the next Sunday Bubb 
attended a meeting of parliament men at the 
ininister’s, and, when the company was gone, he 
told Sir Robert of his success with his friends; 
and then, in the most approved manner, asked 
the minister for his reward. But, after all, Bubb 
had only secured the votes of a few second or 
third rate men—he had not won over Sir William 
Wyndham, nor had he made any impression on 
Pulteney or Sir John Barnard —the measure 
was not stopped, and the prince ran his course 
notwithstanding a message sent to him by the 
king at Walpole’s persuasion, promising to settle 
a large jointure upon the princess, and to render 
his own income independent of his father’s con- 
trol, At this moment when this offer was made 
by the lord-chancellor (Hardwicke) and other 
great officers: of state,’ the king was worse than 
he had been, and indeed so bad that his recovery 
was despaired of. Yet, on the very next day, the 
22d of February, Pulteney brought forward the 
motion in the House of Commons, in the form of 
an address, beseeching the king to settle upon the 
prince £100,000 a-year, and the same jointure on 
the princess as the queen had enjoyed when she 
was Princess of Wales; Sir John Barnard, the 
man of finance and economy, seconded Pulteney; 
and Walpole replied to both. He declared that it 





' Hardwicke had obtained the seals on the 2lst of February 
through the death of Lord Talbot, and it appears to have beon 
hy Hardwicke's advice that the message was sent to the prince. 
The new chancellor, however, did not wish to go in person with 
the message, but George prevented all discussion by exclaiming, 
“* My lord-chancellor shall go.” The prince, in his verbal reply 
to his father's written measage, said that the affair was now out 
of his hands, and therefore he could give no answer to it. And 
after a parade of dutiful expressions and humility to his majesty, 
he added—“‘ Indeed, my lords, it is in other hands, I am sorry 
for it.” The affair, of course, was in the hands of the opppsition. 
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was the prerogative of the crown, and the right of 
the king, to dispose of his civil revenues without 
the interference of parliament, and to manage his 
family in his own way. He communicated to the 
house the conciliatory message which had been 
sent by the king to the prince, with his royal 
highness’s answer, and gently hinted that he 
thought £50,000 a-year, added to the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall, enjoyed by the prince, 
which amounted to about £10,000 a-year more, 
was income enough even for the heir apparent, 
and quite as much as his father could afford out 
of the civil list. Between twelve and one o'clock 
in the morning the house divided, when the num- 
bers for the king were 234, for the prince 204. 
The prince, or the party acting with him and 
driving him on, was determined to “go through.” 
On Friday, the 25th, precisely the same motion 
was made in the House of Lords by Carteret, 
who, since his return from his Trish government, 
seemed to be more inimical to Walpole than ever. 
Lord Carteret was seconded by Lord Gower, and 
the debate lasted till half-past eight at night, 
when the motion was rejected by a majority of 
103 to 40. The prince set no bounds to his rage, 
and studied how he might best insult his father. 
Ilis wife had been for some time encetnte, but he 
did not deign to announce this fact either to the 
king or to the queen until the beginning of July, 
when her time approached. All the royal family 
were then at Hampton Court, where the usual 
stately preparations were made for the birth. 
But, upon the 3lst of July, when the princess 
was seized with the pains of labour, the prince, 
ut the hazard of her life and the life of her off- 
spring, hurried her off in the middle of the night 
to London, to the unaired palace and beds of St. 
James's, without giving the slightest intimation 
to the king and queen or to any of the great offi- 
cers of state who were required to be present to 
certify the birth of an infant that might inherit 
the crown. George, angry and alarmed, sent off 
Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Harrington to at- 
tend the birth; but though they used speed they 
did not arrive till after the accouchement. The 
princess was safely delivered of 4 daughter iu St. 
James's, but had run a near risk of being deliv- 
ered at a road-side inn. According to Horace 
Walpole, Queen Caroline hastened up to town, 
and was with the princess by an early hour on 
the following morning. “The gracious prince. 
so far from attempting an apology, spoke not a 
word to his mother; but on her retreat, gave her 
his hand, led her into the street to her coach—- 
still dumb; but a crowd being assembled at the 
gate, he kneeled down in the dirt, and humbly 
kissed her majesty’s hand! Her indignation 


must have shrunk into contempt.”* The edifying 
| ® Reminiscences. Ylorace repenta the same story in his Memoirs. 
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quarrel—the exemplary hatred—between father | care of my grand-daughter, until a proper time 
and son, was now pushed to extremities, even as | calls upon me to consider of her education.” After 
it had been in the preceding reign, when George | this peremptory letter the prince retired with his 
II., as prince, had exercised that filial undutiful- | family to Norfolk House, St. James's Square, 
ness of which he was now the victim. After | which became the centre and head-quarters of 
solemn consultations in the cabinet, and sundry | opposition. Irritated anew by the numbers that 
verbal messages between father and son, the king | flocked constantly to Norfolk House, the king- 
wrote a reproachful, an angry, but determined | issued an order that none of the persons who 
letter to the prince, ending with these words— | visited there should be admitted to his presence 
“And until you withdraw your regard and con- | in any of the royal palaces. Moreover, as every 
fidence from those by whose advice you are di- | court in Europe was excited by these family 
rected and encouraged in your unwarrantable | squabbles, George ordered an official circular to 
behaviour to me and to the queen, and until you | be sent to all the foreign ambassadors at London 
return to your duty, you shall not reside in my | with his account of the affair; and this paper 
palace, which I will not suffer to be made the | was afterwards published, together with the cor- 
resort of them who, under the appearance of an | respondence which had taken place between the 
attachment to you, foment the division which | king and the prince. Lord Hardwicke has hinted 
you have made in my family, and thereby weaken | that there was more in this quarrel than met the 
the common interest of the whole. In this situa- | public eye. ‘Sir Robert Walpole,” says his lord- 
tion I will receive no reply; but, when your | ship, “informed me of certain passages between 
actions manifest a just sense of your duty and | the king and himself, and between the queen and 
submission, that may induce me to pardon what | the prince, of too high and secret a nature even 
at present I most justly resent. Inthe meantime | to be trusted to this narrative; but from thencc 
it is my pleasure that you leave St. James's, with | I found great reason to think that this unhappy 
difference between the king and the queen 
and his royal highness turned upon some 
Weg points of a more interesting and important 
em nature than have hitherto appeared.”' 
A few weeks after the departure of the 
prince from St. James’s, Queen Caroline, 
who appears indisputably to have been the 
oe eit hest of the family, departed this life. From 
: , an excess of delicacy her majesty had care- 
fully concealed, even from her personal at- 
tendants and physicians, a bad rupture under 
which she had suffered for many years. 
Ignorant to the last of her real malady, the 
physicians treated her majesty as if she had 
gout in the stomach, and thereby hastened 
her death. The high-minded, strongly nerved 
woman bore her agonies with wonderful for- 
titude. Her friendship to Walpole, or her 
conviction that he was the most likely minis- 
ter to carry her husband honourably through 
the increasing difficulties of government, 
remained unshaken to the last. It is said 
a mn ieee | sees = that, the day before her death, as the king 
me i nS Ng ae ae atc P| \ te and the premier were standing by her bed- 
pet ee al ‘eis §= side, she pathetically recommended, not the 
Jip Sa a ee minister to the sovereign, but the master to 
NORFOLK Hone, St. James's Square. the servant, saying to Walpole—“I hope you 
From a view in the King’s Collection, British Museum. will never desert the king, but continue to 
all your family, when it can be done without , serve him with your usual fidelity ; I recommend 
prejudice or inconvenience to the princess. I | his majesty to vou.” 
shall for the present leave to the princess the | Queen Caroline died on the 20th of November, 
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and in many letters of the time, written by less caustic pens, | hypocrisy.” Yet such was Frederick, Prince of Wales, and, such 
the circumstances are alluded to. Horace says, ‘A baby that | as he was, he was made, for selfish ends no doubt, the idol of a 
wounds itself to vex ite uuree is not more void of reflection. The | party. . 
asvene Which oummenced by unfevling idiotism closed with paltry | | Lord Hardwicke's Narrative. 





and her loss was deeply felt both by the king 
and the nation, and probably by Walpole more 
than all. That minister knew that she had been 
the better genius that guided the king; that she 
had been the only person in the world that could 
properly understand and manage her husband ; 
that her good sense had carried him through all 
his official difficulties; and that without her he 
could have no sure reliance on George. He 
vented some of his feelings in a letter to his 
brother, relating the queen’s death. “I must 
have done,” said he; “our grief and distraction 
want no relation; I am oppressed with sorrow 
and dread.” The king, however, repeatedly as- 
sured him of his intention still to follow his 
advice in all things; and reminded him how 
the queen on her death-bed had recommended 
her husband to the minister, which his majesty 
emphatically said was a just and wise recon- 
mendation. These royal sentiments lasted as 
long as grief for the deceased, which was at first 
passionate; for, as we have already observed, 
though George kept mistresses, he never loved 
any woman us he did his wife. Some time after 
the queen’s death, he called Baron Brinkman, 
one of his German attendants, to his bedside, 
and said—“TI hear you have a picture of my wife 
—a better likeness than any in my possession ; 
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death, in the hope of succeeding to her mother's 
influence; but the king, aware of her plan, was 
so offended that he sent her to Bath as soon 
as she arrived, and then, in as peremptory a 
manner, sent her back to Holland. The Princess 
Amelia and the Princess Caroline remained in 
England, unmarried; but they took little or no 
part in cabinet intrigues; and their brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland, whose passion it would 
have been to command the army, rarely in- 
terfered in politics. 
AD. 1738, _ _ne Session of parliament which 
VU. ad ° . 
began in January was very stormy, 
and seemed to prove to most men that Walpole 
would not be able long to maintain the pacific 
system on which he prided himself. The “ pa- 
triots,” as they persisted in calling themselves, 
resolved to influence the public mind against 
Spain; and that country unfortunately pursued 
a jealous and unamiable course, which afforded a 
broad background for high colouring and exag- 
geration; yet, while they clamoured for foreign 
war, these ‘“ patriots” cried out quite as lustily 
against any increase of the forces, as if war were 
to be made by means of loud speeches in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. Walpole proposed 17,000 men 
for the army—no great number, considering that, 
if we went to war at all, we were likely to have 


bring it to me.” When the picture was brought, | France as well as Spain against us; but they 
the king was deeply affected; and after a short | insisted that 12,000 men would be enough. The 
pause, he said—“It is very like; put it upon the: minister, irritated at the declamations of the 
chair at the foot of my bed, and leave it till I | disguised Jacobites, laid them bare and scourged 
ring the bell.” The bell was not rung till two | them with unusual severity. The “patriots” 
hours had clapsed ; and when the baron entered | paid so much homage to truth as to remain 
the bedchamber, George said—“ Take the picture | silent; and the increase of the army was carried 
away; I never yet saw the woman worthy to| without a division. Atterbury had called Wal- 
buckle her shoe.”' pole in rhyme—‘“ the cur-dog of Britain and 

And yet George had at Hanover, and had had | spaniel of Spain ;” and the Jacobites and discon- 
for some time, a successor to Lady Suffolk in the | tented Whigs now went on to prove the latter 
person of the Countess of Walmoden; and not | part of the proposition, by showing that he had 
very long after the queen’s death, he brought | not protected smuggling, had not put down the 
her over to England, and, on the 24th of March, | Spanish guarda-costas in the West Indies, and 


1740, created her Baroness and Countess of Yar- 
mouth. Fortunately, the Walmoden was almost 
us inoffensive as her predecessor, Lady Suffolk, 
albeit somewhat fonder of money. She looked to 
the main chance, and tried to enrich her family 
and friends, leaving politics to take their own 
course, and shunning any dangerous connection 
either with rabid Tories or discontented Whigs. 
A more dangerous woman was the princess 
royal, Anne, whom George had married to the 
Prince of Orange. Anne, who is described as 
being of a most imperious and ambitious nature, 
came over from Holland soon after the queen’s 





' This anecdote was communicated at the end of tho last 
century to Archdeacon Coxe, by Theodore Henry Broadhead, 
E4q., grandson of Baron Brinkman, who possessed the portrait 
alluded to. 


had not proclaimed a war to force the Spanish 
court to change its commercial code, and admit 
the principle of free trade for her colonies in 
South America and everywhere else. By the 
law of nations, which sanctioned to every inde- 
pendent power the right of regulating her trade 
und colonies in her own way, however jealous, 
exclusive, or irrational—by treaties, old and new, 
which confirmed this principle, and expressly 
bound England to submit to the Spanish regu- 
lations in the New World—-Walpole had been 
deterred from pursuing the course which he was . 
now censured for not following. By the treaty 
of 1670, Spain recognized the right of Great 
Britain to the colonies she possessed in North 
America; but England agreed that none of her 
ships should approach the Spanish colonies in 
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South America, unless by stress of weather, or 
with a special license for trade from the Spanish 
government, By the latter clause the right of 
search was virtually acknowledged; and Spain 
had always kept up her guard-ships on the coast 
of the Spanish main, though, sometimes through 
negligence, sometimes through bribery, and not 
seldom on account of the imposing attitude of 
_ the English ships that navigated those seas, and 
the dare-devil spirit of those that manned them, 
they had been remiss in exercising the right of 
search. Occasionally, indeed, they had been 
vigilant and severe enough; but then, on other 
occasions, English adventurers, little better than 
the buccaneers who had preceded them, plun- 
dered the Spanish towns on the coast, and cap- 
tured or defied every Spanish ship they met 
either in the Atlantic or in the Pacific. If, on 
the one side, the Spaniards sometimes exceeded 
the letter of the treaty, these men never regarded 
auy treaty whatsoever. The treaty of Seville, 
signed in 1729, did not profess to do much more 
than put our trade in the West Indies and South 
America upon its old footing; that is, it allowed 
us to sell slaves, and to send ove ship annually 
to the Spanish dominions in America. The re- 
striction was abominable; and, perhaps, when 
England was at war, she ought not to have con- 
cluded a peace until it was removed; but she had 
concluded a peace, and she had solemnly recog- 
nized and submitted to the restriction. But the 
market was too tempting to allow of her subjects 
submitting to it; and English merchants exer- 
cised their ingenuity in devising means to elude 
it, As the people wanted the commodities which 
English commerce furnished, as many of them 
were absolutely indispensable, and as they could 
not get them so good and so cheap in any other 
way, it became impossible, along a coast where 
distances are counted by hundreds of leagues, to 
prevent contraband trade; and from cither shore 
to the ridges of the Andes, from the Gulfs of 
Mexico and Panama to Cape Horn, English 
goods were found wherever a few civilized men 
were settled. That part of the revenue of the 
Spanish government which was to be received 
from duties fell, of course, to a very insignificant 
sum; and the annual fair at Panama, where the 
goods licensed by Spain or imported directly by 
the government were sold, instead of being the 
mart of South America, as it once had been, 
dwindled away almost to nothing. To make up 
for these losses, Spain ought to have altered her 
system; but she was not wise enough for this, 
and she endeavoured to enforce it by employing 
more vigour and vigilance. On our side a ter- 
rible storm was raised whenever an English ship 
‘vas captured or detained, or even subjected to 
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traditions about the cruelties practised in former 
times; and hereditarily and, as it were, consti-. 
tutionally, they detested the right of the Spanish 
flag, and hated the Dons at sea more than they 
did the rocks or storms, the devil or the preten- 
der. It was easy for the opposition to gather 
many an exasperating tale of oppression and 
barbarity practised beyond the Western main. 
The one they chose is well known; but perhaps 
it was not the best. Burke has since called it 
“the fable of Jenkyns’s ears.” This Jenkyns had 
been skipper or master of a small vessel which 
ran from Jamaica, and he had been boarded and 
searched by a guarda-costa. Like every English 
skipper in the like circumstances, he declared 
that he had no contraband goods on board—no 
intention to break through the jealous and harsh 
regulations of the Spanish government; but he 
added, with more than usual emphasis, that he 
had been most barbarously treated by the officers 
and crew of the guard-ship. He said that they 
had tortured him and some of his crew, had cut 
off one of his ears, and even told him to go and 
earry it to his king, and inform his majesty that 
they would be glad to treat him in the same 
manner. The circumstances thus related had 
occurred Jong before—the story was seven years 
old; but now, when the table of the commons 
was loaded with petitions, and the city of Lon- 
don ringing with complaints against the barba- 
rity of the Spaniards and the mean-spiritedness 
of ministers, the opposition laid hold of it, and 
determined to bring Jenkyns before them, in 
order to give increased weight and effect to his 
narrative. On the 16th of March it was ordered 
“that Captain Robert Jenkyns do attend this 
house immediately.” The skipper had evidently 
been trained; and an answer which he gave had 
the turn and cadence of parliamentary oratory. 
Being asked by a member what he, a free-born 
Briton, felt when subjected to such treatment at 
the hands of the Spaniards, Jenkyns exclaimed— 
“‘T recommended my soul to God, and my cause 
to my country.” Rarely in England has an ora- 
torical point produced such an effect; it stirred 
the parliament and the country up into fury, 
and Pulteney declared that we had no longer 
need of allies or confederacies to enable us to 
command justice upon Spain—that Jenkyns’s 
story alone would raise volunteers everywhere. 
It has been said since that Jenkyns had both 
his ears on at the very moment he was describ- 
ing how one of them had been cut or torn from 
his head; and that, in the excitement produced 
by his narrative, people never thought of examin- 
ing the rough head of the skipper, who might 
have worn a wig. But it appears, upon better 
authority, that he really had lost an ear, and 


the search, The English sailors, too, had terrible | that he carried a bit of one in hie pocket wrapped 
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up in cotton; but a contemporary intimates that 
he had not been mutilated by the Spaniards, but 
at home, in the fashion of Prynne and Bastwick, 
t.¢., that he had lost his ear in the pillory.' 
When the committee made its report to the 
house the general indignation was heightened ; 
and Murray, afterwards Earl of Mansfield, made 
it rise still higher, for he was heard as counsel 
for the petitioners; and he supported the peti- 
tion, justified the complaints, and called for ven- 
geance upon the Spaniards with remarkable elo- 
quence. Pulteney then rose and delivered one 
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of his best speeches. He drew a frightful pic- 
ture of Spanish cruelty and injustice, assuming 
the facts to have been fully proved by the wit- 
nesses the committee had examined; and con- 
cluded by proposing a series of resolutions in 
rupport of our right to free navigation in the 
American seas, and the commercial privileges 
that belong to it. Walpole did not attempt to 
deny that the Spaniards had given great offence; 
but he expressed a hope that they would yet 
make satisfaction. Pulteney’s resolution, he said, 
would make matters worse—would cramp the pa- 
cific negotiations still carrying on with the court 
of Madrid. If a treaty could do the business 
without the horrors of war, he was for coutinu- 
ing the negotiation, though it might, as usual, be 
somewhat tedious; but he added that, if he saw 
their object was not to be obtained otherwise, he 
was ready to demand and obtain it by force. He 
proposed several amendments in a mild spirit, 
agreeing, however, to declare that the Spaniards 
had unjustly interfered with the freedom of 
navigation and commerce, had committed depre- 
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dations attended with many instances of un- 
heard-of cruelty and barbarity; that the court of 
Madrid had been exceedingly backward in giving 
satisfaction to his majesty’s injured subjects and 
bringing the offenders to condign punishment. His 
amendments were carried ; but Alderman Perry, 
who had been chairman of the committee, pro- 
posed and carried a very warlike address, be- 
séeching the king to use his endeavours to obtain 
prompt and effectual redress, and pledging the 
house to support his majesty in a war if his ne- 
gotiations were vot presently attended with full 
success, In the upper house Chesterfield and 
Carteret went more into extremes than Pulteney; 
and a majority of the lords voted with them, 
and passed resolutions, absolutely denying the 
right of search as practised by the Spaniards on 
the coast of South America, &c. Their lordships 
also voted an address, promising effectual support 
if his majesty should have recourse to war. The 
king replied to the address of the lords in a very 
warlike tone. Pulteney, who undertook the chief 
mauagement of the business, because he hoped 
that war would raise him to Walpole’s seat, 
brought in a bill for effectually securing and 
encouraging our trade to America—a strange 
bill, which one might almost fancy had been 
drawn up by a band of buccaneers, as, by its most 
important clause, the sailors were to keep every- 
thing they could get. The bill, in fact, if carried, 
would have converted the English nation into one 
great buccaneering power; but it was negatived 
by a large majority. Parliament rose a few 
days after, but the prorogation brought no quiet 
to the minister, whose pacific disposition con- 
tinued to be reviled by the mass of the nation, 
and whose party enemies carried on_ fifty in- 
trigues at once, but all concentrating in two ob- 
jectsa—the declaration of a war and the downfall 
of the ministry. The king himself, passionately 
fond of his army, longed to distinguish it; the 
wisdom and moderation of Queen Caroline were 
gone, and several of Walpole’s colleagues or sub- 
ordinates had, for some time and for various 
reasons, taken up the war-cry. This was more 
particularly the case with the Duke of New- 
castle, one of the secretaries of state, who, ever 
since the death of the queen, had been entertain- 
ing hopes of supplanting Walpole. The premier, 
however, atill clung to his pacific measures, and 
pressed his negotiations with the court of Madrid; 
but, at the same time, to show that he could and 
might make war, he sent Admiral Haddock into 
the Mediterranean with ten ships of the line, 
sent many single ships to the West Indies, offered 
letters of marque and reprisal to the merchants, 
supplied the infant colony of Georgia with troopa 
and stores, and directed the British merchants 
i in the several sea-ports of Spain to register their 
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goods before notaries public, in case of a rupture. 
These things and the proceedings and speeches in 
the British parliament made the Spaniards some- 
what more modest and humble. They liberated 
some prizes they had captured, sent home some 
English sailors that had been taken by guarda- 
costas, and declared that they would hasten the 
consideration of the English claims for reparation. 
On our side it was admitted that certain sums 
were due to Spain, but on striking a balance it 
was made to appear that there remained due to 
England £140,000. The Spaniards tried to re- 
duce this balance, but finally they agreed to pay 
it by assignments upon the revenues of their 
American colonies. 1t was represented to Wal- 
pole that if our debt was to be paid in that quar- 
ter it would not be liquidated for many a vear— 
perhaps never paid at all; and he was there- 
fore induced to agree to receive in prompt pay- 
ments in Europe £95,000 in lieu of the £140,000 
in America. Having settled the sum and the 
mode of payment, a convention was signed on 
the 14th of January (1739), at Madrid, by Mr. 
Keene and La Quadra. 
" Parliament assembled on the 1st 
A.D. 1739. Seer 
of February, when George, in his 
speech from the throne, mentioned the ratifica- 
tion of the convention, But the nation had been 
filled with a dream of war, conquest, and revenge; 
and the convention, even interpreted in its best 
sense, was not a peace or a security for peace—it 
was not, in fact, even so much asa good prelimi- 
nary to a simple treaty. The opposition, in both 
houses, fell upon its weak and bad parts, and Sir 
William Wyndham moved that in the address 
everything like an approbation of the convention 
should be carefully struck out. Walpole said 
that at all events an opening to a peace was better 
than the beginning of a war—that if he had de- 
clared war, the very men that were now reviling 
him and his peace would be engaged in attacking 
him and his war—that he would tell the world 
that a trading people ought by all manner of 
means to avoid war—that almost any peace was 
preferable even to a successful war; and his ori- 
ginal address was carried by a large majority. 
But when the articles of convention were laid 
before parliament, the ministerial majority of 234 
against 141 dropped suddenly to thirteen. In the 
upper house the Duke of Argyle, who had been 
wavering for some time, went openly into oppo- 
sition; Chesterfield and Carteret continued and 
improved their declamations; and the Prince of 
Wales, the mortal enemy of Walpole, took this 
occasion of giving his first vote in parliament. 
The minister, by the mouth of Lord Cholmonde- 
ley, moved an address to thank his majesty for 
concluding the convention ; to express a reliance 
that, in continuing the negotiations, care would 
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be taken to secure our trade and navigation in 
the American seas; and to promise that, if these 
negotiations should not auswer his majesty’s just 
expectations, the house would support him in 
vindicating the honour of his crown and the 
rights of his people. This, after a long debate, 
was carried, but by a majority of only thirteen 
—fifty-eight lords, with the Prince of Wales at 
their head, voting against the minister. The 
same address was moved in the commons by the 
premier’s brother Horace, who spoke for two 
hours, and explained with tolerable fairness the 
real meaning of the convention. Sir Thomas 
Sanderson, who spoke first in reply to Horace 
Walpole, thought that nothing could go right till 
we had made war, and. taken vengeance for the 
mutilating of Jenkyns’s ear; and he vehemently 
proclaimed that the fellow—the pirate—the 
monster—that had done the deed, was now en- 
joying the fruits of his rapine—a living testimony 
of the cowardly tameness and mean submission 
of Great Britain, and of the triumphant pride 
and stubborn haughtiness of Spain. Lord Gage 
declaimed with almost equal heat upon the re- 
duction of a balance due by Spain. Young 
William Pitt, who was already making himself 
known, and meriting from Walpole the designa- 
tion of “that terrible cornet of horse,” asked 
whether we had not wholly lost our nationality. 
“Is this,” he cried, “any longer a nation? Or 
what is an English parliament if, with more ships 
in our harbours than in all the nations of Europe, 
with above 2,000,000 of people in our American 
colonies, we will bear to hear of the expediency 
of receiving from Spain an insecure, unsatiafac- 
tory, dishonourable convention?” From the date 
of this speech the tongue of William Pitt awed or 
commanded the House of Commons. In its ab- 
stract points few questions could have been better 
suited to a young and enthusiastic orator: the 
freedom of the seas, the might and right of the 
British flag, the jealousy of Spain and her inhu- 
man policy, were subjects that never yet failed - 
to excite the English people. Walpole, who spoke 
last in the debate, urged in reply that the con- 
vention laid the foundation for a good definitive 
treaty; that he held it to be his greatest boast at 
present, as it would be his greatest honour in suc- 
ceeding times, to be named as the minister who 
had endeavoured by this convention to prevent 
the necessity of making war upon a nation with 
whom it was our greatest interest to be at peace. 
He repeated again and again his fundamental 
maxim—that peace was better than war; and 
that England being a trading nation, the pros- 
perity of her trade ought always to be her prin- 
cipal object. On a division he found himself 
supported by a majority, but by a very slender 
one—260 being for him, and 232 against him. 
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On the next day Pulteney resumed the atiack, and 
was supported by Wyndham; but the motion for 
a recommitment of the address was negatived by 
244 against 214. Wyndham, who was still fol- 
lowing the advice of Bolingbroke, then rose, and 
with great solemnity announced his intention of 
taking his leave of the House of Commons. “I 
have seen,” said he, “this shameful, this fatal 
measure approved of by a majority of but twenty- 
eight, and I now rise to pay my last duty to my 
country as a member of this house.” He added, 
“T think I cannot, with honour, sit in an assem- 
bly which is determined by motives which I am 
not at liberty to mention. I here, sir, bid a final 
adieu to this house. Perhaps, when another 
parliament shall succeed, I may be again at 
liberty to serve my country in the same capacity. 
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I therefore appeal to a future, free, uninfluenced 
House of Commons, Let it be the judge of my 
conduct and of that of my friends on this occa- 
sion.” Pelham was so incensed at the insult 
offered to the house, and the calling of the min- 
isterial majority a corrupt faction, that he was 
rising to move for Wyndham’s commitment to the 
Tower ; but Walpole stopped him, and said with 
quite as much warmth as the Tory or Jacobite 
orator, that the measures that that gentleman 
and his friends might pursue gave him no un- 
easiness. ‘ The friends of the nation,” said he, 
‘‘and this house are obliged to them for pulling 
off the mask, by making this public declaration. 
We can be upon our guard against open rebel- 
lion, but it is difficult to guard against secret 
traitors. The faction I speak of never sat in this 
house, they never joined in any public measure 
of the government, but with a view to distress it, 
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and serve a Popiah interest. The gentleman who 
is now the mouth of this faction was looked upon 
as the head of those traitors who, twenty-five 
years ago, conspired the destruction of their 
country and of the royal family, to set a Popish 
pretender upon the throne. He was seized by 
the vigilance of government, and pardoned by its 
clemency ; but all the use he ungratefully made of 
that clemency has been to qualify himself accord- 
ing to law, that he and his party may, some time 
or other, have an opportunity to overthrow all 
law. I am only afraid that they will not be so 
good as their word, and that they will return ; 
for I remember that, in the case of their favour- 
ite prelate [Atterbury], who was impeached of 
treason, the same gentleman and his faction made 
the same resolution. They went off like traitors 
as they were; but their retreat had not the de- 
testable effect they expected and wished, and 
| therefore they returned. Ever since, sir, they 
' have persevered in the same treasonable inten- 
tion of serving that interest, by distressing the 
government.” In thus seceding, Sir William 
| Wyndham calculated upon carrying and keeping 
| the whole of his party with him; but these Tories 
soon grew weary of their secession, which to the 
popular eye luoked like cowardice, and several of 
them never seceded at all. It is quite certain 
that the minister was not only unhurt by the 
secession, but was alao anxious to prolong it. 
His measures passed off smoothly, always with- 
out a division, aud often without a single oppo- 
sition speech. He most undoubtedly rejoiced at 
the absence of Wyndham when he was compelled 
| by the Hanoverian schemes of his master to ask 
| for a subsidy of 250,000 dollars per annum for 
three years for the King of Denmark.' Parliament 
was very quietly prorogued on the 14th of June. 
But our foreign negotiations were anything 
rather than smooth and tranquil. When, in pur- 
suance of the convention, two British plenipo- 
tentiaries went to Madrid to confer with twa 
plenipotentiaries of Spain, there was little likeli- 
hood that the preliminaries would end in a de- 
finitive amicable treaty. The Spaniards were 
; enraged at the declarations and denunciations 
| made in our parliament, and they seemed deter- 
mined to talk as loud as we did. It is quite cer- 
| tain that they would have spoken less boldly if 
| Walpole had said leas about his anxious desire to 
prevent hostilities, The equally pacific Cardinal 





1 George II.. as Elector of Manover, had bought from Holstein 
the petty lordship and castle of Steinhorst; but his Danish 
Majesty pretendel that Holstein had no right to sell it—that 
the thing belonged tohim. <A detachment of Danish troops had 
even attempted to take furcible possession of Steinborst; but 
George's Hanoverians had beaten them off after a smart skirmish. 
The King of Denmark hereupon had raised a terrible clamour, 
had threatened war, and had put himself in denve 
But the English subsidy conjured the storm 
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Fleury, however, stepped in with an offer of the 
mediation of France, and he undertook to guar- 
antee to England the immediate payment of the 
£95,000 stipulated for in the convention, pro- 
vided only the British squadron were recalled 
from the Mediterranean. But the course of 
events, together with the disposition of the na- 
tion and of the king, who had all along been far 
less anxious for peace, convinced Walpole that 
the time for friendly compromise was past, and 
that he must either engage in a war or retire 
into private life, leaving his enemies to triumph 
in his fall, and undo, perhaps in a single session, 
the system which he had framed in so many 
laborious years. Thanks to the opposition orators 
in the House of Commons and to Skipper Jen- 
kyns and his ear, the mass of the nation was in 
« high Spanish fever, which nothing could mode- 
rate but Spanish blood. Under these circum- 
stances Walpole took his stand on the very best 
ground that was offered—for he demanded from 
Spain an absolute renunciation for ever of the 
right of search, and an express acknowledgment 
of all the British rights and claims in North 
America. At the same time he reinforced the 
squadron in the Mediterranean, sent Sir Chalo- 
ner Ogle with more ships to the West Indies, 
and put another flect to sea under Sir John Nor- 
ris, Spain proudly rejected the English demands, 
and on the 19th of October war was proclaimed 
in Londun in the moat jubilant manner. The 
stocks, which had been on the decline, rose in- 
stantly. The colonies in South America, the 
mines of Mexico and Peru, were already by an- 
ticipation the conquests of England; and every 
loud-tongued vagabond in the streets of London 
that shouted for joy, or rung the bells in the 
church steeples, seemed to fancy himself a sharer 
inthe prey. Several of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion joined in the jubilee, which they in reality had 
made by striving for the war; and they walked 
in procession after the heralds who had to pro- 
claim, by sound of trumpet, that an indefinite 
quantity of human blood was to be shed. The 
Prince of Wales was not far behind his friends, 
and he stopped before the Rose Tavern, at Temple 
Bar, to drink with the mob, “Success to the war!” 
Walpole, in the meanwhile was muttering, in a 
sure spirit of prophecy, “They may ring the 
bells now but they will soon be wringing their 
hands.” Before the declaration of war, he sent 
his brother Horace to Holland to require the 
auxiliary troops which the states were bound to 
furnish. But the court of France prevailed upon 
the Dutch to remain neutral, by threatening 
them with an army of 50,000 men, and allur- 
ing them with hopes of procuring the best part 
of the trade which the English had carried on 


with Spanish America. England was then left | 
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without an ally, and France continued to wear a 
threatening rather than an amicable aspect. __ 
Parliament assembled on the 15th of Novem- 
ber. Sir William Wyndham and the rest of the 
seceders had by this time returned to their posta, 
confident that they should soon make them a step- 
ping-stone to the cabinet, which was now greatly 
divided against Walpole. Walpole, véxed and 
harassed on every side, and conscious that he 
had taken a false step, gave full vent to his spleen. 
He said that, after what had passed last session, 
he little expected to be so soon favoured with the 
company of the seceders; he was always pleased 
when he saw gentlemen in the way of their duty, 
and glad that those members had returned to 
theirs, though, to say the truth, he had enter- 
tained no great apprehension that the service 
either of his majesty or of the nation would suffer 
much by their absence. The original address 
passed in the commons without a division, but 
the address of the upper house had a different 
fate—Chesterfield, Carteret, and others haran- 
gued at great length, and forty-eight peers voted 
against sixty-eight. The Duke of Argyle was 
now in resolute opposition, and he was even more 
formidable by his eloquence and address than by 
the influence he possessed over other Scottish 
lords and leaders. Walpole had been taunted 
with want of courage, for he had left the great 
Scottish duke in possession of all his offices, places, 
and military commands—and this, as Pulteney 
had said in the house, because he durst not turn 
him out. But,.a few months after this, the min- 
ister prevailed upon the king to dismiss Argyle 
from all his employments by one stroke of the pen. 
According to a Jacobite authority, the Highland 
blood of the duke got the better of his prudence, 
aud he exclaimed—* Fall flat, fall edge, we must 
get rid of these people.” ‘ Which,” adds the 
Jacobite reporter, “might imply both man and 
master, or only the man.”! The opposition, who 
correctly considered themselves as the parents of 
the war, thought that they had a right to manage 
it in their own way; and Walpole found him- 
self obliged to withdraw his resistance to the 
bill for encouraging seamen by giving them 
all the prize money, which had been thrown out 
the preceding session. 
2 Sir William Wyndham believed, 
A.D. 1740. oy pretended to believe that, not- 
withstanding the declaration of hostilities, Wal- 
pole was determined to get out of the war as soon 
as he could; and on the 21st of February he moved 
a most violent address, beseeching his majesty 


never to adinit of any treaty of peace with Spain 


| Letter from General Keith to his brother, the exiled earl: 
marischal, in Stuart Papers, as cited by Lord Mahon, who 
obtained this particular extract from the Right Hon. C. W. 
Wynn, who copied it at Carlton House. 
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unless the acknowledgment of our natural and 
indubitable right to navigate in the American 
seas, without being searched, visited, or stopped 
under any pretence whatsoever, should have been 
first obtained as a preliminary. Wyndham had 
flattered himself that Walpole would resist the 
motion ; but that minister, who could not be blind 
to its tendency, declared that he would be the 
first to agree to it; and it was carried without 
one dissentient voice. 

It was soon found that England was not alto- 
gether prepared for a war, even on her proper ele- 
ment ; and that, though the sailors had clamoured 
loudly “to have a brush with the Spaniards,” 
they did not like to serve his majesty for less 
wages than they could get from merchants, and 
had no taste for the arbitrary system of impress- 
ment. Thus we had ships ready for sea, and not 
sailors enough to man them; and, while we were 
getting ready, the Spanish cruisers picked up 
our trading vessels with alarming rapidity. The 
merchants and others petitioned parliament for 
convoys to protect trade—for fleets and squadrons 
to maintain the supremacy of the English flag 
everywhere—and yet, at the same time, not to 
permit government to press the seamen. Wal- 
pole found himself compelled to sanction letters 


teers; for by this time many adventurers, both 
French and Dutch, had taken to the profitable 
business of piracy, and were plundering our ships 
under bits of Spanish bunting. He, however, 
attended to the building of light twenty-gun 
ships, and fitted out as many cruisers of the royal 
navy as he could. But although the opposition 
thwarted the minister in everything else, they 
voted him the public money with an easy liber- 
ility, forgetting, as his biographer observes, their 
own repeated assertions that Walpole had so 
impoverished the nation that it could not possibly 
bear any further burdens. With their consent 
the Jand-tax was raised from two to four shillings 
in the pound, the sinking-fund was again en- 
croached upon, and the whole amount of supplies 
came up to more than £4,000,000. 

Parliament waa prorogued on the 29th of April. 
While it was yet sitting—on the 13th of March 
— advices were received that Admiral Vernon 
had taken Porto-Bello from the Spaniards. Ver- 
non was the pet admiral of the opposition, and a 
personal enemy tothe minister. Sir John Norris, 
having his royal highness the Duke of Cumber- 
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their way to America. In the autumn Commo- 
dore Anson was detached with a small squadron 
to assist Vernon and commit depredations in the 
South Seas. But the grand exertion made by 
England was the fitting out a formidable arma- 
ment for the northern coast of Spanish America 
and his Catholic majesty’s settlements in the 
Atlantic. Four battalions were raised in the Brit- 
ish colonies in North America, and conveyed to 
Jamaica to await the arrival of forces from 
England. These latter forces, consisting chiefly 
of marines and of detachments from some old 
regiments, were embarked in the month of Octo- 
ber at the Isle of Wight, under the command of 
Lord Cathcart. Sir Chaloner Ogle accompanied 
| them with a fleet of twenty-seven ships of the 
line, besides frigates, fire-ships, bomb-ketches, 
tenders, hospital-ships, and store-ships. The ar- 
| mament was exceedingly well equipped; and it 
| was expected that Cathcart and Ogle between 
, them would do nothing less than subvert the 
, empire of the Spaniards in the Western world. 
After the departure of the king for Hanover 
the dissensions in the cabinet increased. The 
Duke of Newcastle even came to an open quarrel 
| with Walpole. They were reconciled by mutual 
Newcastle, 
who had always been inclined to the war, thought 
that he was the fittest person of the two to have 
the entire management of it. He was for send- 
ing every ship of war that could be spared to the 
Weat Indies and South America; while Walpole, 
well knowing the schemes of the pretender, con- 
sidered it unsafe to leave our own coasts un- 
guarded. Matters soon arrived at that point 
that no single measure was debated at the coun- 
cil table without violent altercations. The pre- 
mier must have felt he was losing ground daily, 
for he allowed himself to be overcome by fre- 
quent fits of passion ; and instead of being good- 
humoured and cheerful, as had been his wont, 
_ he was peevish and querulous. As he had feared 
_and foreseen, France concluded « family compact - 
‘ with Spain, and employed her accomplished di- 
i plomatists in every court in Europe to prevent 





; England from forming new alliances, or to break 


thuse she had already formed. Walpole, how- 
- ever, succeeded in detaching Russia from the 
i French interest: and he subsidized Sweden as 
well as Denmark, Hesse-Cassel, and some other 
German atates. But the great trial of diplomatic 
strength wus at the court of Berlin. The cap- 





Jand with him as a volunteer, sailed away for ' ricious and inept Frederick William of Prussia 
Ferrol in order to intercept the Spanish fleet | died on the 31st of May of the present year, 1740, 
about to sail for the West Indies; but the weather | and was succeeded by his extraordinary son, 
was contrary and foul, two of his best ships were ‘whom he had most brutally treated, but who 
greatly damaged, and before Norris could get | became Frederick the Great. Frederick William 
clear of the English coast he received intelligence | left at his death a treasure of £1,500,000 sterling, 
that the Spaniards had put to sea and were on . and a disciplined army of 76,000 men. He had 
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made little use of this imposing force; but his 
son was no sooner on the throne than he resolved 
to improve it and use it for conquest. This young 
king—he was in his twenty-eighth year—found 
himself courted by all the great European powers. 
France was most anxious to secure his friendship, 
and England hoped that, now that the personal 
animosities between his father and the house of 
Hanover were removed, she might secure him in 
her interests. But Frederick was in no hurry to 
conclude a bargain either with France or Eng- 
land: he amused both and waited events. Cir- 
cumstances soon occurred which tempted him 
to turn his 76,000 men against the house of 
Austria. On the 20th of October the emperor 
Charles VI. died, and was succeeded in all his 
hereditary states by his daughter, Maria Theresa, 
whose rights were guaranteed, in conformity with 
the pragmatic sanction, by all the great powers 
of Europe. At first, every one of these powers, 
except Bavaria, recognized her accession; but in 
the end, not one of them except England adhered 
to its engagements. The Elector of Bavaria had 
claims of his own to a good part of the Austrian 
inheritance, and he maintained that the female 
line could not legally succeed. But the first blow 
against the fair Austrian did not proceed from 
that quarter; the elector was too weak to take 
the field except as a second to a greater power. 
The King of Prussia revived some antiquated 
elauims to part of the province of Silesia, and he 
thought that he could not better employ his army 
and his treasure than in taking possession of the 
whole—a project,” as he himself observed after- 
wards, “which promised to fulfil all the political 
views he had most at heart, as it was the readiest 
means of obtaining reputation, of augmenting the 
power of his kingdom, and of terminating satis- 
factorily several long litigated questions.” He, 
however, kept his secret till he was ready to act; 
and when on the 15th of December, after a grand 
masked ball, he set out from Berlin at the head 
of 30,000 men, very few persons knew whither he 
was going, or what were his real intentions in 
beginning a campaign at so unusual a season. 
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He merely said to the French ambassador as he 
was getting to horse, “Tam going to play your 
game; if aces are dealt to me we will go halves.” 
On the 23d of December, Frederick crossed his 
frontier, and found himself well received by the 
majority of the Silesians, who, as Protestants, in- 
clined rather to Prussia than to Catholic Austria. 
Maria Theresa had very few troops in the pro- 
vince, and these were soon obliged to retire into 
Moravia. Breslau, the capital, through the har- 
angues of an enthusiastic Protestant shoemaker, 
opened the gates to the Prussians; Namslau and 
Olau followed the example, and by the middle 
of January the whole province was overrun. On 
the first alarm the Queen of Hungary, as Maria 
Theresa was generally called, applied for advice 
and aid to King George. George and his English 
ministers, knowing her weakness, advised her to 
purchase a peace with her dangerous neighbour 
by sacrificing part or the whole of Silesia; but she 
indignantly rejected the proposition, and claimed, 
as a matter of right, the succour stipulated in the 
treaty by which England guaranteed the prag- 
matic sanction. All that George could do at the 
moment was to collect some troops on his Hano- 
verian frontier; but this obliged his nephew 
Frederick to leave a considerable part of his army 
in that quarter.to watch the proceedings of these 
Hanoverians. 

Anne, the Czarina of Russia, died nearly at the 
same time as the Emperor Charles. She be- 
queathed her crown to lvan, the infant grandson 
of her elder sister, the Duchess of Mecklenburg; 
but the Russian nobler soon set aside the helpless 
boy, and placed the Princess Elizabeth upon the 
throne. This daughter of Peter the Great was 
of mature age and experience, and endowed with 
considerable ability and spirit. She, in her turn, 
was as much courted for her alliance as Frederick 
of Prussia had been, and much seemed to depend 
upon the course she might take. Altogether the 
politics of Europe were changed or modified —the 
cards were fresh shuffled, and statesmen hardly 
knew the hands they might get, or the antagon- 
ists against whom they might have to play. 
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ey | EORGE came back to England and ; the house to the minister, to tell him that he 
mi opened parliament on the 18th of | thought it an act of common courtesy to inform 
a@p| November. The speech from the | him that he should, on Friday next, move an 
\er| throne mentioned the exertions | accusation of several articles against him. Wal- 
made to fit out flects and armies ; pole, unmoved, thanked him for this piece of in- 
for the West Indies and South | formation. Sandys returned to his seat, and, 
America, and the resolution of his majesty to add | standing up soon after, he acquainted the house 
strength to those armaments in order to bring | with his intention of opening, on Friday, a matter 
Spain to reason. It also alluded plainly to the | of great importance, which personally concerned 
probability of France becoming an open enemy. | the chancellor of the exchequer, who he therefore 

Walpole had nothing more to fear from the hoped would on that day be present. Walpole 















eloquence of Sir William Wyndham, for that | instantly rose, and with great composure publicly 
Tory chief had gone to his grave in the course of | thanked Sandys for his notice: he requested an 
the summer; but the opposition was now so for- | impartial hearing, declaring that he would not 
midable as scarcely to feel his loss. They were | fail to attend the house on Friday, as he was not 
led in the lords by the Duke of Argyle, who criti- ; conscious of any crime, and then, laying his hand 
cized and condemned the whole conduct of the | on his breast, he said with some emotion, “ Vil 
war, and proposéd an address very different from | conscire sibe, nulli pallescere culpe.” His former 
the ministerial one. Lord Bathurst seconded ; friend, and now inveterate enemy, Pulteney, un- 
him, and Lord Carteret was even more violent | touched by the minister's emotion, declared that 
than his grace, calling Walpole “a minister who | his Latin was as bad as his logic—that he had 
has for almost twenty years been demonstrating | misquoted Horace, who had written nulld palles- 
to the world that he has neither wisdom nor con- | cere culpd. Walpole, who had not much time for 
duct.”' These, however, were only the skirmishes | the classics, was hurt at being called to task; he 
which precede a general engagement. | defended his quotation, and offered to bet a guinea 
AD. 1741, _O8 the 11th of February, Sandys, | on its correctness. Pulteney took the bet, and 
_ ’ who has been well called “ the mo- | referred to the minister's friend Nicholas Har- 
tion-maker,” left his sent and crossed the floor of | dinge, clerk of the house, and a reputed scholar. 
1) The continuation of Carteret’s speech was still more indevorous | Hardinge decided against Walpole, and there- 
“He may,” said he, “havea little low cunning, such asthosehave | upon the guinea was tossed to Pulteney, who, 


that buy cattle in Smithfield market, or such os a French valet ee : awe 
gushes weo of for inanaging an indulgent masier, wat tbe whale | holding it up to the house, exclaimed—“ It is the 


tenor of his conduct has shown that he hes no true wisdom.’ ; Oly money I have received from the treasury for 
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many years, and it shall be the last.” On the 
black Friday the motion-maker stood up in a 
crowded house, and began his terrible accusa- 
tions with a sonorous voice.’ As the expected 
conclusion to his long, loud speech, Sandys said 
—“T therefore move that an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to remove the Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Walpole from his majesty’s presence 
and counsels for ever.” Lord Limerick seconded 
the motion, declaring that the nation was reduced 
to the lowest state, that the reins of government 
were held by a sole minister, who lived by expe- 
dients, and who removed the best and ablest men 
in the army for opposing him in parliament. 
Next, Mr. Wortley Montagu, an enormously rich 
gentleman, and the very dull husband of a brisk 
and witty wife, proposed that, according to many 
old precedents, Sir Robert should be ordered to 
retire from the house while his conduct was ex- 
amined. Wortley Montagu was seconded by 
Gibbon, but the motion was warmly opposed by 
Bromley and Howe, and the majority of the house 
seemed to consider the precedents quoted as very 
harsh to the party accused, or as altogether in- 
applicable. The house then reverted to the main 
question; and Pulteney, Pitt, Bootle, Fazakerly, 
Lyttleton, and others, charged Walpole with as 
much acrimony as Sandys had displayed in the 
beginning. Pulteney particularly insisted upon 
the monstrous folly and crime of which the min- 
ister had been guilty in contracting alliances with 
the French court, and exalting the house of Bour- 
bon at the expense of the house of Austria. Pitt 
declared that during Walpole’s administration 
debts were increased and taxes multiplied at home, 
while abroad the system of Europe was totally 
subverted ; and he held “that at this awful mo- 
ment, when the greatest scene was opening to 
Europe that had ever before occurred, he who had 
lost the confidence of all mankind should not be 
permitted to continue at the head of his majesty’s 
government.” While other members of the oppo- 
sition were comparing Walpole to the most worth- 
less favourites and minions of royalty—even to 
Piers Gaveston and Le Despenser—-and were 
charging him with crimes for which the scaffold 
seemed too mild a punishment, Edward Harley, 
the brother of the late Lord-treasurer Oxford, dis- 
played something that looked like magnanimity. 
The thorough Shippen, who in many respects 
merited his other name, “the honest,” also refused 
_to strike the falling minister. He declared that 
he looked upon the motion merely as a scheme for 
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turning out one minister and bringing in another; 
that as he had never any regard to his own private 
interest, it was quite indifferent to him who was 
in or who was out; and that he should give him- 
self no concern in the question: and so saying, he 
too withdrew, and was followed by thirty-four 
of his party. Shippen’s behaviour has been ac- 
counted for by the following circumstances :— 
Some time before, the minister had discovered a 
correspondence which a Jacobite, a hosom friend 
of Shippen’s, was carrying on with the pretender, 
and which by law might have been punished even 
with death. Shippen called upon the minister 
and implored him to save his friend, and Walpole 
readily complied, saying to him—“ Mr. Shippen, I 
cannot desire you to vote with my administration, 
for, with your principles, I have no right to expect 
it; but I only require, whenever any question is 
brought forward in the house affecting me per- 
sonally, that you will recollect the favour I have 
now granted you.”? But the conduct of Shippen 
is also accounted for in another way, which will 
equally explain (which the anecdote just related 
does not) the conduct of the rest of the high Tories 
and Jacobites, who were bound by no obligation, 
and who had given Walpole no such promise. 
Thomas Carte, the Jacobite historian, whom 
Queen Caroline had permitted to return to Eng- 
land, says distinctly, in a letter to the pretender, 
that his party were irritated at the suddenness 
of Sandys’ motion, and at their not having been 
previously consulted. ‘“ It was set on foot,” writes 
Carte, “by the Duke of Argyle and the party of 
old Whigs, without either concerting measures 
with the Tories or acquainting them with the 
matter; so that, when it was moved in the com- 
mons, Sir John Hynde Cotton and Sir Watkin 
Williams were forced to go about the house to 
solicit their friends to stay the debate, which they 
were vexed should be brought on without their 
concurrence; and all they could say could not 
keep Will Shippen and twenty-three others of 
the Tories from leaving the house in a body. 
All Prince Frederick’s servants, and party also, 
except Lyttleton, Pitt, and Grenville, left the 
house; so that, though there were once above 
500 members in the house, when the question 
came to be put there were not above 400 pre- 
sent.”* There is still another reason given for 
the departure and non-voting of the Jacobites, 
and a strange one it is. In the midst of his 
embarrassments and difficulties, Walpole himself 
addressed a letter to the pretender, with the view 
of softening the animosities of his partizans in 





' At one time there were nearly 500 members present. Several 
of the members had secured their seats as early as six in the 
. Morning. The debate did not begin till one in the afternoon. 
The passages to the gallery were crowded, and an immense 
crowd was collected outside of the house. 


2 Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. The archdeacon saya 


that this curious fnct was communicated to him by a member 


of the Shippen family. 
$ Letter to James, in Stuart Papers, as given by Lord Mahon, 
Appendix. 


England ; and it is said that James was induced 
to believe that George's prime minister intended 
to serve him, and sent suitable instructions to 
the Jacobite members.’ However this may be, 
when the Jacobites were all gone, and when the 
old Whigs had done speaking, Sir Robert rose to 
have the last word in defence of himself. The 
speech he delivered has been admitted to be 
his master-piece; and, even as it is reported, it 
abounds with striking and most effective pas- 
sages. He observed that the parties combined 
against him might be divided into three classes : 
the Tories, the disaffected Whigs, calling them- 
selves patriots, and the boys. In fact, nearly 
every young man in the house was in opposition, 
as very young men, for the most part, are apt to 
be. To the first class, Walpole’s tone was mild 
and almost conciliatory; but it became sharp and 
cruel as a two-edged sword when he fell upon the 
discontented Whigs. “These patriots,” he ex- 
claimed, “are such from discontent and disap- 
pointment ; they would change the ministry that 
themselves might exclusively succeed. 

Gentlemen have talked a great deal of Paral 
—a venerable word when duly practised; but I 
am sorry to say that of late it has been so much 
hackneyed about, that it is in danger of falling 
into disgrace: the very idea of true patriotism is 
lost, and the term has been prostituted to the very 
worst of purposes. A patriot, sir! why patriots 
apring up like mushrooms; I could raise fifty of 
them within the four-and-twenty hours; I have 
raised many of them in one night. It is but 
refusing to gratify an unreasonable or an inso- 
lent demand, and up starts a patriot! I have 
never been afraid of making patriots; but I dis- 
claim and despise all their efforts.” Proceeding 
to consider the articles of accusation which they 
had brought against him, and which they had 
not thought fit to reduce to specific charges, he 
spoke of foreign affairs first, and complained with 
some reason of the way in which they had ma- 
naged the question, by blending numerous trea- 
ties and complicated negotiations into one general 
mass— by stigmatizing the whole diplomacy of 
Europe for thirty years past, and making him 
accountable for all its shiftings and changings, 


all its mischiefs and errors, He showed that the 


1 See Lord Mahon's Appendiz. Bolingbroke seems to have 
thought that the hot Tories or the Jacobites marred the business 
through a miserable blunder; and that if his friend and their 
great leader, Sir William Wyndham, had been alive, matters 
would have been managed very differently. Ina letter to Hugh, 
Earl of Marchmont, in which he calls England a despicable and 
despised conntry, he says—‘' The conduct of the Tories is silly, 
infamous, and void of any colour of excuse; and yet the truth 
is, that the behaviour and language of some of those who com- 
plain on this oceasion has prepared it, and given Shippen, who 
disliked the coalition (with the discontented Whigs) from the 
first as much as Walpole, a pretence to make his fools break it. 

. The reflection you make concerning onr departed friend 
renews all the bitterness of sorrow that I felt when We lost him.” 
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balance of power in Europe and the whole scheme 
of European policy had been affected and altered 
by the peace of Utrecht, which suffered the Bour- 
bon Philip to remain on the Spanish throne, but 
which was concluded long before he became min- 
ister. The quadruple alliance, he said, was the 
inevitable consequence of that treaty; but he was 
not accountable for that, though he had been 
unwillingly an accessory to the execution of it. 
He maintained that France was not to be con- 
sidered eternally the enemy of England; that 
there were circumstances in which the interests 
of the two countries might coincide, and in which 
the friendship of France was more valuable than 
that of any other nation. The treaty of Hanover 
he defended as an indispensable measure to coun- 
teract the treaty of Vienna, which aimed at no- 
thing less than depriving us of Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon, and forcing the pretender upon us. He 
defended the part England had taken in the prag- 
matic sanction—her neutrality when Don Carlos 
conquered Naples—her recent but broken con- 
vention with Spain—and all her subsequent for- 
eign policy. With equal spirit he justified his 
home administration, claiming the merit that was 
due to him as an encourager of trade and indus- 
try, a lover of peace, and an expert financier. He 
called to mind the terrors of the South Sea year. 
“ Was I not placed at the head of the treasury,” 
said he, “when the revenues were in the greatest 
confusion! Is credit revived? Does it not now 
flourish? Is it not at an incredible height? and, 
if so, to whom must that circumstance be attri- 
buted?) Has not tranquillity been preserved at 
home, notwithstanding a most unreasonable and 
violent opposition? Has not trade flourished ?” 
As to the conduct of the war, he said—“ As I am 
neither admiral nor general—as I have nothing 
to do either with our navy or army—I am sure 
I am not answerable for the prosecution of it. 
But were I to answer for everything, no fault 
could, I think, be found with my conduct in the 
prosecution of this war... . If our attacks upon 
the enemy were too long delayed, or if they have 
not been so vigorous or so frequent as they ought 
to have been, those only are to blame who have 
for 80 many years been haranguing against stand- 
ing armies; for without f sufficient number of 

















—Marchmont Papera. But unless Shippen had been a finished 
dissembler, a Proteus like Bolingbroke, he could never have 
acted consonantly with the discontented Whigs, who wanted a 
change of ministers, but certainly no change ofdynasty. Shippen, 
on the other side, wanted above al] things the restoration of the 
Stuarta; and being a blunt, warm-hearted, and hot headed man, 
he hardly ever made a secret of his inclination. Shippen's great 
and rare merit soems to have been his disinterestedness in money 
matters. His vote was never to be bought. It was a dictum 
of Walpole that he would not say who was corrupted, but he 
would say who was not corruptible—and that man was Will 
Shippen. He once refused a bribe of £1000 from the Prince of 
Wales —a wonderful stretch of virtne in those days, when every 
statesman was thought to have his price. 
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regular troops in proportion to the numbers kept 
up by our neighbours, I am sure we can neither 
defend ourselves nor offend our enemies.” In 
concluding his long and really eloquent defence, 
he said—*‘ But while I unequivocally deny that 
1 am sole and prime minister, and that to my 
influence and direction all the measures of go- 
vernment must be attributed, yet I will not 
shrink from the responsibility which attaches to 
the post I have the honour to hold; and should, 
during the long period in which I have sat upon 
this bench, any one step taken by government 
be proved to be either disgraceful or disadvan- 
tageous to the nation, I am ready to hold myself 
accountable. To conclude, sir, though I shall 
always be proud of the honour of any trust or 
confidence from his majesty, yet I shall always 
be ready to remove from his councils and pre- 
sence when he thinks fit; and therefore I should 
think myself very little concerned in the event 
of the present question, if it were not for the 
encroachment that will thereby be made upon 
the prerogatives of the crown. But I must think 
that un address to his majesty to remove one of 
his servants, without so much as alleging any 
particular crime against him, is one of the great- 
est encroachments that was ever made upon the 
prerogatives of the crown; and therefore, for the 
suke of my master, without any regard for my 
own, I hope that all those that have a due regard 
for our constitution, and for the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the: crown, without which our con- 
stitution cannot be preserved, will be against 
this motion.” It was four o'clock in the morning 
ere Walpole had done speaking; and then, upon 
a speedy division, Sandys’ motion was rejected 
by a majority of 290 to 106. On the same day 
that. Sandys made his motion in the commons, 
Lord Carteret produced its counterpart in the 
lords, and was strenuously supported by the 
Dukes of Argyle and Bedford, the Earls of Sand- 
wich, Westmoreland, Berkshire, Carlisle, Abing- 
don, and Halifax, and the Lords Haversham 
and Bathurst. On the other side, the Dukes of 
Newcastle and Devonshire, the Jord-chancellor, 
Sherlock, Bishop of Salisbury, the Earl of Llay, 
and Lord Hervey spoke as warmly against the 
motion, which was finally rejected by a majority 
of 108 to 59. Thirty-one peers signed a hot pre- 
test. The Prince of Wales was in the house, but 
did 1 ot vote; and it was observed that Lord Wil- 
mington, and several other peers holding places 
under government, neither voted nor spoke pro 
or con. The peers’ protest is said to have been 
prepared by the minister's arch-enemy, Boling- 
broke, who could not be quiet in his rose-bowers 
at Chanteloup. It appears that Walpole himself 
felt that his fall was only delayed for a season ; 
at least it is said that he remarked to Sandys, in 
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a private conversation, that they might get the 
better of him, but that he was sure no other 
minister would ever be able to stand so long as 
he had done. . 
As all parties in parliament had seemed to agree 
in the necessity of supporting the fair heiress of 
the emperor—as Maria Theresa, a female at- 
tacked by a confederacy of selfish princes, was a 
popular favourite in England—and as George 
was not without alarm for the security of his 
German dominions—it was presently resolved to 
do something in conformity with the obligations 
of our guarantee. When the debate came on in 
the commons, Clutterbuck, one of the lords of 
the treasury, committed a great mistake by 
making too prominent his majesty’s alarms about 
Hanover. “We ought,” said this mal-adroit 
orator, “to pronounce that the territories of 
Hanover will be considered on this occasion as 
the dominions of England, and that any attack 
on one or the other will be equally resented.” 
The opposition, who could not in decency have 
suid a word against the supporting of Maria 
Theresa, caught hold of this unlucky expression, 
and declared that, but for the fears about Hano- 
ver, the Austrian inheritance would have been 
left to run its chance—the Queen of Hungary 
would have been unaided. Ever since the ac- 
cession of the Georges, the English people had 
been taught to loathe the very name of Hanover 
—any argument, any declamation about sacrific- 
ing their interests for the aggrandizement or 
preservation of that electorate was sure to trans- 
port them; and, therefore, Pulteney made a long 
speech on the subject, affirming, among other 
things, that by the act of settlement, which ad- 
vanced the present family to the throne, it was 
provided that England should never be involved 
in a war for the enlargement or protection of the 
dominions of Hanover—“ dominions,” said Pul- 
teney, ‘‘ from which we never expected nor re- 
ceived any benefit, and for which, therefore, 
nothing ought to be either suffered or hazarded.” 
Walpole remedied the mistake of Clutterbuck 
by drawing attention from the electorate to that 
vast composite of states the Austrian empire, and 
by recapitulating the specific obligations we had 
contracted by the treaty in which we guaranteed 
the succession. Sandys made a speech, and said 
something about allegiance being due to the King 
of Great Britain, and not to the Elector of Hano- 
ver; but an address in terms of assenting response 
to the royal speech was carried without a divi- 
sion; and on the 13th of April, Walpole moved 
for and obtained—also without a division—a 
subsidy of £300,000 to the Queen of Hungary. 
On the 25th of April parliament was prorogued 
by a speech from the throne; and as it had sat 
nearly its limited term of seven years, it was 
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dissolved immediately after, and writs were issued | of Bavaria, aud to keep in check King George's 
for new elections, returnable on the 25th day of | army collected or collecting in Hanover. A 
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June, Walpole, well knowing the difficulties he 
should be left under, implored the king to put 
off his usual journey; but his influence was fast 
declining : George was anxious to get to Hanover, 
and he embarked on the 7th of May. About a 
month before his departure Frederick of Prussia 


more unprincipled scheme of dismemberment 
and partition has rarely been entertained by any 
court. But the quick-sighted Prussian had by 
this time discovered that Belleisle was a visionary, 
and that he could not wisely conclude so impor- 
tant a bargain with France without deliberation 


won a great battle, in spite of a lamentable dis- | and some fore-knowledge of the designs of Eng- 
play of personal cowardice—a display he never land and her allies. These designs were still 
made again. Maria Theresa's general, Marshal | pacific, or, at least, Walpole most earnestly de- 
Neuperg, had collected an army in Upper Silesia; | sired that all the resources of diplomacy should 


and after relieving some places that were besieged 
and retaking Grotkau, he established himself on 


be employed before recourse was had to the sword, 
He was negotiating with all his might to proe 


the 9th of April at Molwitz. On the 10th Fre- | cure some cessions and concessions from Maria 


derick came up and attacked Neuperg between 
Molwitz and Groningen. ‘After much hard fight- 
ing, disorder spread through the whole Austrian 
line, and presently the army which almost seemed 
the forlorn hope of Maria Theresa was in head- 
long retreat. Nearly 6000 men were killed and 
wounded ; and nine pieces of cannon.and four 
standards were taken from the Austrians. But 
the Prussians had paid dearly for their victory: | 
4600 of them were killed and wounded. Frede- | 
rick, who was afterwards the historian of his own 
wars, coolly confesses that in this campaign it 
seemed as if he and Count Neuperg had been 
trying which should commit the most faulta; but 
he adds—“ Molwitz was the school of the King 
of Prussia and his troops; for that prince re- 
flected deeply upon all the faults and errors he 
had fallen into, and tried to correct them for 
the future.”' After this victory he besieged 
and took the important town of Brieg. These 
rapid successes of the Prussians determined the 
King of France to disregard his guarantee of 
the pragmatic sanction, and to make common 
cause with Frederick, the French being once 
more transported with that old and so often 
defeated hope of making an end of the house 
of Austria, The Marshal de Belleisle, who had 
been watching proceedings at Frankfort, where 
a diet had assembled to elect a new emperor, 
was despatched into Silesia to conclude an alli- 
ance with the conqueror, the chief articles of 
which were to be:—1. The elevation of that old 
ally of France, the Elector of Bavaria, to the 
imperial dignity: 2. The division and dismem- 
berment of the provinces of the Queen of Hun- 
gary: 3. The guarantee of France to the King 
of Prussia of all Lower Silesia, provided only 
he would renounce his claims upon the duchies 
of Juliers and Berg, and give his vote at the 
diet to the Elector of Bavaria. Belleisle had 
also power to stipulate that France should send 
two armies into the empire to assist the Elector 
ee ee ee ee ee 


| Histoire de Mon Temps; Life of Frederick I1., King of Prussia, 
by Lord Dover. ) 
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Theresa, to detach Frederick from the confederacy 
of which France was, or would be the head, and 
to convert him into an ally—judging correctly 
that if the sword of Prussia were once thrown 
into his scale the confederacy would break to 
pieces, and her Hungarian majesty be left undis- 
turbed. In some respects the minister was not 
well seconded by the sovereign, and the difficul- 
ties he had to encounter from Austrian obstinacy 
aud Prussian presumption were very great. He 
sent the accomplished John Carmichael, Earl of 
Hyndford, to the camp of Frederick, and Mr. 
Robinson to the court of Vienna. Lord Hynd- 
ford, thinking perhaps that a young prince would 
not be altogether insensible to gallantry and mag- 
nanimity, and might even be brought to blush 
at the idea of falling upon a defenceless woman, 
tried hard to induce Frederick to lower his pre- 
tensions and display generosity and magnanimity, 
which were such beautiful things in a conqueror, 
The cold and wiry Prussian soon interrupted him 
by saying, ‘Talk not to me, my lord, of magna- 
nimity! A prince ought first to consult his own 
interests. / am not averse to a peace, but I ex- 
pect to have four duchies, and I will have them.” 
At the same time Robinson was equally unsuc- 
cessful at Vienna. Weak as she was, and as she 
knew herself to he—terrible as was the confed- 
eracy forming against her—Maria Theresa abso- 
lutely refused to yield to Frederick any part of 
Silesia, or to admit the justice of the Prussian 
claim. At last she most reluctantly agreed to buy 
a peace by giving up the duchy of Limburg and 
some other strips of Jand in the Low Countries. 
Yet in empowering Robinson to make this offer 
to Frederick she passionately exclaimed—-“T hope 
he may reject it!” When Robinson arrived at 
the head-quarters of the Prussian army and 
opened his commission to the king, he met pre- 
cisely the kind of reception he expected, though 
probably he was not prepared for the stage-tone 
and action which the royal Prussian had learned 
from an attentive study of French tragedies. 
“Still beggarly offers!” cried this pupil of Vol- 
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tuire ; “since you have nothing to propose on the | learned the rapid approach of the French. Too 
side of Silesia, all negotiations are useless. My | weak to stop their march, and dreading the worst 
ancestors would rise out of their tombs to reproach | for his electoral dominions, George hastened to 
me, should I abandon my just rights.” And, so | conclude one year’s neutrality for Hanover, stipu- 
saying, he took off his hat and rushed behind the | lating that, during that period, she should afford 
curtain of his tent, after the fashion of a hero in a ; no assistance whatever to Maria Theresa, and 
French tragedy, when something terrible is to be | that, at the ensuing election of an emperor, he, 
done. But, while Walpole sent Lord Hyndford as | as an elector, would not give his vote in favour 
minister plenipotentiary from England, George | of her husband, who very unwisely pretended to 
sent to the same camp Mr. Schwickelt in the | the dignity. As soon as it was known in Eng- 
game capacity from Hanover ; and, if we may be- ' land, this treaty excited universal indignation, 
lieve Frederick himself, the Scottish lord and the | and was denounced on every side as cowardly, 
Hanoverian were the bearers of very different ! selfish, and base. George had been very anxious 
messages. He says that Schwickelt offered the | for a war, but, personally, his début was a most 
neutrality of his master George, if he would only , unfortunate one! In the meanwhile Belleisle 
cede or agree to the cession of certain territories | and De Broglie, having joined the forces of the 
to square the electorate of Hanover! Frederick | Elector of Bavaria, reduced the important city of 
could lie, both royally and diplomatically ; and, | Linz, and pushed forward for Vienna. When 
even though he narrates this story long after the | these French and Bavarians had thrown their 
events and the heats of the contest, some doubt | outposts within three leagues of her ancient cap- 
may reasonably be entertained as to its truth, | ital, Maria Theresa departed with her infant 
particularly when we reflect that a hatred of bis | son into Hungary, leaving her husband and his 
uncle George was ever a strong passion in the | brother, Prince Charles of Lorraine, to defend 
mind of Frederick. Walpole also sent ambassa- | Vienna.’ But, in calculating the weakness of 
dors or agents in other directions. He was well ; the Queen of Hungary, her enemies had over- 
represented at the court of Russia by the Hon- | looked her really strong point—which was the 
ourable Edward Finch, and it was agreed that a | devotion and valour of her Hungarian subjects. 
Russian army, assembled in Livonia, should act | She had gratified that high-spirited people by 
against Prussia, and thus oblige Frederick to | many previous condescensions: in the preceding 
divide his conquering army; but, unfortunately, | month of June she had been crowned at their 
France was all prevalent at the Swedish court; | ancient capital according to their ancient and 
Sweden was made to declare war against Russia, | national forms; and she had taken the oaths to 
and, owing to that circumstance, and to internal | preserve their constitution, which, defective and 
commotions and changes, Russia sent not a man | wholly aristocratic as it was, had vet tended 
in aid of Maria Theresa. Still, however, Fre- | more than any other cause to keep alive their 
derick was alarmed by reports of the marching of | gallant spirit. Though she spoke not Magyar, 
Danish and Hessian troops in the pay of his ; the ancient language of their country, she could 
uncle of England, and of demonstrations making | discourse fluently in Latin, which all classes above 
in Saxony ; and, seeing that he must have some | the mere serfs used, and still use, as the general 
great ally, or be quiet, he at length concluded the | language of society, or as other nations employ 
treaty offered by France, stipulating that it should | French. She was then one of the most charming 
_ be kept secret till French armies were ready to act | women in Europe; her countenance was beauti- 
in hisfavour. He says himself that the secret was | ful, her figure elegant, and her demeanour majes- 
kept by the French; and he boasts how he suc- | tic. Now, a fugitive and apparently abandoned 
ceeded in amusing Lord Hyndford and Schwickelt | by the rest of her subjects, she repaired again to 
with empty negotiations as long as was necessary | the old walls of Pressburg, where the magnates 
for his purpose. While fresh encouragements | and the other orders were assembled in diet or 
were given to the Jacobites to attempt another | parliament. On the 11th of September she sum- 
civil war in Scotland, the French court, where | moned them to attend her at the castle; and 
the pacific Cardinal Fleury had grown old and | there, with her infant son, afterwards the Em- 
powerless, hurried Marshal Maillebois across the | peror Joseph II., in her arms, she addressed 
Rhine with one army, and detached the Marshals | the assembly in a Latin speech, made the more 
Belleisle and De Broglie with another. Maille- | touching by the occasional interruption of sobs 
bois, after crossing the Rhine, moved straight and tears. When she came to the words—“The 
upon Hanover, where King George was then re- | kingdom of Hungary, our person, our children, 
siding, and probably now wishing that he had “1 Maria Theresa, at the time of her flight from Vieuna, was 
taken Walpole’s advice and remained in England. ! advanced in pregnancy ; and she wrote to her mother-in-law, 
He was employed in assembling, reviewing, and , *"¢ Duchess-dowager of Lorraine—“T do not know whether a 


ATE ee ingle to ill ain t in which I may 
drilling the troops he had subsidized, when he Saas wn will remain to me in which I may be brought to 
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 onr crown are at atake !—forsaaken by all, we seek 
shelter only in the fidelity, the arms, the heredi- 
tary valour of the renowned Hungarian states” 
—the magnates and all present, as if animated 
with one soul, drew their sabres half-way from 
the scabbard, and exclaimed, ‘Our lives and our 
blood for your majesty! We will die for our 
' king, Maria Theresa.” Nor was this enthusiasm 
hollow or transient ; the voice of war ran through 
the land ; every magnate flew to arms, and armed 
hin vassals ; every town—and there were several 
rich and flourishing, because they had been per- 
mitted to enjoy free municipal institutions—fur- 
uished troops, money to pay them, and provisions 
to support them; and the most distant provinces 
equally with the nearest—those who had only 
heard remotely of the beauty and distress of the 
queen, ns well as those that were eye-witnesses 
—poured forth their warlike hosts, to fight to the 
death for Maria Theresa. In a country so poor 
in money, thongh rich in all natural products, 
the English subsidy of £300,000 went a great 
way, and contributed very materially to the suc- 
cess of the war. 
The Elector of Bavaria and the French marshal 
stopped short of Vienna, and turned aside into 


the kingdom of Bohemia, which was expected to | 


be an easy prey. They advanced to Prague, the 
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Khevenhiller, who bravely pushed on into Bava- 
ria, and eventuall} obliged the Bavarian army 
to abandon Prague and the whole of Bohemia, 
and hasten to the defence of their own country. 
On our side the war had been attended with 
no success or glory. In the Mediterranean, Ad- 
miral Haddock retreated before a Spanish fleet 
which had been suddenly joined by twelve ships 
of war from Toulon, and the commander of which 
announced that, though there was no war be- 
tween France and England, he had orders to de- 
fend the Spaniarde if they were attacked. That 
great man of a party, Admiral Vernon, had 
proved himself a very little man in war. After 
the destruction of Porto-Bello, nothing was done 
in Spanish America, or, we might say, worse 
than nothing. When Sir Chaloner Ogle and Lord 
Cathcart had.joined Vernon at Jamaica,’ the Eng- 
lish armament was far greater than any that had 
ever been assembled in those seas: there were 
thirty ships of the line, and nearly ninety other 
vessels, having on board 15,000 seamen and 
12,000 soldiers. Lord Cathcart caught the en- 
demic fever and died ; upon which General Went- 
worth took the command of the land forces. 
After demolishing the insignificant fort of Cha- 
gres, on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, they knew not what to do next. A coun- 


enpital, and invested it. Prague was defended by | cil of war was called, which, as usual, led to 
Ogilvie, an Lrish exile, with only 3000 men. Some | conflicting schemes, jealousies, and irreconcilable 
of the Hungarian levies, headed by Maria The- | hatreds. Some proposed to attack the Havan- 
resa’s husband, and his brother, moved rapidly to | nah, which lay to leeward, and might have been 
the relief of the Bohemian city; but before they ; reached in less than three days, and which was 
could reach Prague it was taken. The Elector of : said to be at that moment ill prepared for de- 
Bavaria caused himself to he crowned aa King of | fence: but Vernon, who had “the voice poten- 
Bohemia, and then hurried away to Frankfort, | tial,” preferred beating up against the wind to 


where the diet elected him emperor without one 
dissentient voice; George, as Elector of Hanover, 
being excluded from voting by the treaty he had 
made with the French. The solemn coronation 
of the Elector of Bavaria, who called himself the 
Emperor Charles VII., was not celebrated till 


| Hispaniola, in order to observe the motions of 
the French squadron collected there under the 
Marquis d’ Autin, who continued to wear so du- 
bious an aspect that it was difficult to treat him 
either as a friend or a foe. Many days were 
' thus lost in beating and tacking in the teeth of 


the 14th of February of the following year, 1742, ; the wind ; and then Vernon learned that D’Antin, 
when this representative of the Ceesars was dying | with a greatly diminished crew and exhausted 
of gout and gravel, and scarcely able to stand.’ | provisions, had slipped off for France. The Eng- 
In the meantime the King of Prussia proceeded | lish armament reach Hispaniola, took in wood 
from one success to another, using both force ; and water, and turned back towards the Spanish 
and fraud with singular effect. The French army, | main. Another council of war was called, and, 
however, after getting a distant view of the old | as the Spanish admiral De Torres had now sailed 


towers of Vienna, was driven out of Austria by 





' Memoirs of the Margravine of Bareith. 

3“ As the fleet sailed along the island of Hispaniola, in its 
way to Jamaica, four large ships of war were discovered ; and 
Sir Chaloner detached an equal number of his squadron to give 
them chase while he himself procseded on his voyage. As those 
strange ships refused to bring to, Lord Augustus Fitzroy, the 
commodore of the four British ships, saluted one of them with 
@ broadside, and a smart engagement ensued. After they had 
fought during the best part of the night, the enemy hoisted their 
colours in the morning, and appeared to be part of the French 
Go a from Europe under the command of 
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to the Havannah, with ample means of defence, 


| the Marquis d’Antin, with orders to assist the Spanish admiral 
De Torres, in attacking and distressing the English ships and 
colonies. War waa not yet declared between France and Eng- 
land ; therefure hostilities ceased—the English and French com- 
manders complimented each other, excased themselves mutually 
for the mistake which had happened, and parted as friends, 
with a considerable loss of men on both sides.” Hit. 
Brg. Smollett was in this action, and bas given a most spirited 
description of it in his famons sea-novel of Roderick Random. 
He waa serving as sssistunt-surgeon, and was an eye-witness of 








| most of the misdoings of this famous expedition. 
338 
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it waa resolved by Vernon to attack Carthagena. 
But Carthagena was strongly*fortified, and Don 
Blas de Leso, an officer of experience and repu- 
tation, had just reinforced it, and lay there with 
a small squadron of large ships. ‘Vernon, how- 
ever, who was too rash and passionate to listen 
to advice, persisted in his plan of attack; but, 
as if the climate had affected his intellect, when 
he had anchored a little to the windward of Car- 
thagena, he lay inactive for five days, and then 
the troops were landed on the islet called Tierra 
Bomba, near the harbour mouth known by the 
name of Boca Chica, or “little mouth,” which, 
according to an eye-witness, was surprisingly for- 
tified with castles, batteries, bombs, chains, cables, 
and ships of war. The British troops, however, 
effected their landing on the islet, covered their 
ground in good style, threw up a battery, and 
made a breach in the principal fort, being assisted 
by the admiral, who sent in a number of ships, 
to divide the enemy's fire and attention. Lord 
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Aubrey Beauclere, a gallant officer, who comman- 
ded one of these ships, was slain. The Spanish 
ships that lay athwart the harbour’s mouth 
were, however, soon destroyed or taken; the land 
troops, : dvancing to the breach, carried the prin- 
cipal post, and found the rest of the forts and bat- 
teries abandoned ; the passage of the Boca Chica 
was cleared, and the fleet sailed into the immense 
harbour, The Spaniards abandoned the great 
outwork of Castel Grande without a blow; but 
they continued strengthening Carthagena till 300 
cannon were mounted on the ramparts. Vernon, 
exulting in his partial success, sent home a ship 
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with despatches to the Duke of Newcastle, dated 
the Ist of April, 1741. “The wonderful success 
of this evening and night is eo astonishing, that 
one cannot but cry out with the pealmist, ‘It is 
the Lord’s doing, and seems marvellous in our 
eyes.” So wrote the admiral; and so ready of 
belief were the English people, that they began to 
proclaim him the greatest of all commanders; ° 
and men were singing his praises at tavern- 
dinners ard about the atreets, when he was re- 
treating with a dishonoured flag! After enter- 
ing the harbour, the troops and artillery were 
landed within a mile of Carthagena, all the | 
Spanish outposts retiring before them. But then 
there was a pause, Admiral Vernon seeming to 
think that General Wentworth ought to take the 
town with his land troops, and Wentworth seem- 
ing to be of opinion that that office ought tu be 
performed by Vernon and the sailors.' The 
general complained that the sailors lay idle, 
while his troops ashore were harassed and dimin- 
ished by hard duty, fevers, and other distempers; 
the admiral affirmed that his ships could not lie 
near enough to batter the town with any effect, 
and he accused the soldiers of inactivity and want 
of resolution in not attacking the fort of San 
Lazaro, which commanded part of the town, and 
might be taken by escalade. The truth appears 
to be that there were grievous faults on both 
sides. If, however, we may rely upon Smollett, 
Vernon was by far the more faulty of the two. 
Stung by the reproaches of the admiral, Went- 
worth called a council of officers, and with their 
advice he attempted to carry Fort San Lazaro by 
storm. Twelve hundred men, headed by Gene- 
ral Guise, and guided by some Spanish deserters 
or peasants, who were either ignorant, or, what is 
more likely, in the pay of the Spanish governor, 
whom they pretended to have left, marched boldly 
up to the foot of the fort; but the guides led 
them to the very strongest part of the fortifica- 
tions; and, what was worse, when they came to 
try the scaling-ladders with which they were 
provided, they found them too short. This occa- 
sioned a fatal delay, and presently the brilliant 
morning of the tropics broke with its glaring 
light upon what had been intended for a noctur- 
nal attack. Under these circumstances the wisest 
thing would have been an instant retreat; but 
the soldiers had come to take the fort, and with a 
bull-dog resolution they seemed determined to 
take it at every disadvantage. They stood under 


a terrible plunging fire adjusting their ladders 


1 ‘The admiral and general had contracted a hearty contempt 
for each other, and took all opportunities of expressing their 
mutual dislike; far from acting vigorously in concert, for the 
advantage of the community, they maintained a mutual reserv- 
and separate cabals; and each proved more eager for the disgracs 
of his rival than zealous for the honour of the nation."-—Smoliett, 
History of Bugland. : 
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and fixing upon pointa where they might climb ; | embarked in November, and carried back again 
and they did not yield an inch of ground, though | to Jamaica. But the muster-roll was sadder 
every Spanish cannon and musket told upon them | than if those troops had come from a fierce cam- 


and thinned their ranks: one party of grenadiers | paign—disease, bad 





Fort 8an Lazaro, CARTHAGENA.—From an old view in the British Museum. 


even attained a footing on the top of a rampart, 
when their brave leader, Colonel Grant, was 
mortally wounded. ‘The grenadiers were swept 
over the face of the wall; but still the rest sus- 
tained the enemy’s fire for several hours, and did 
not retreat till 600, or one-half of their original 
number, lay dead or wounded at the foot of those 
It is said that Vernon stood inactive 
on his quarter-deck all the while, and did not 
send in his boats full of men till the very last 
moment, when Wentworth was retreating. The 
heavy rains now set in, and disease spread with 
such terrible rapidity that, in less than two days, 
one-half of the troops on shore were dead, dying, 
or unfit for service. Another council of war 
was therefore called ; and it was then resolved to 
give up the enterprise as desperate, to re-embark 
the land forces, and to sail away to Jamaica, 
After quarrelling for a while at Jamaica, Vernon 
and Wentworth, in pursuance of fresh orders 
from home, set sail for the island of Cuba. The 
fine land army of 12,000 men, which had left 
England with Lord Cathcart, was now reduced 
to less than 3000: to make it greater 1000 Jam- 
aica negroes were drilled and added to it. They 
anchored in the Bay of Guentanamo, on the south- 
east of Cuba, and re-christened the place Cum- 
berland Harbour, in honour of his royal highness 


at home—and this was absolutely all they could: 


do, for the town of St. Jago was deemed too 
strong for attack, and the troops, after being 
landed and left inactive for months, were re- 


salted provisions in a state 
of putridity, and excesses in 
rum, had reduced the whites 
from 3000 to less than 2000. 
After these fuilures it was 
madness, or something worse, 
in the ministry to send out 
to Vernon, as they did, four 
more ships of war and 3000 
moresoldiers, Theland-crabs 
of the Caribbees ate most of 
those unfortunate men, and 
Vernon did nothing with an 
armament that, from first to 
last, cost millions of money 
and many thousands of lives. 
These dismal occurrences, 
though they were not half 
known until a month after 
that struggle was over, had 
a great effect upon the general 
election, and rendered still 
more unpopular the ministry 
of Walpole, for people would 
not remember that he had done his best to prevent 
this war, and his political opponents who had 
driven him into it did not scruple to make him 
answerable for every failure. At the same time, 
the opposition, aided by the purses of the wealthy 
old Duchess of Marlborough, of Pulteney, and 
of the Prince of Wales, who incurred considera- 
ble debts in the purchase of boroughs, practised 
corruption and bribery to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. By these and other means the ministerial 
candidates were defeated in many places, and, 
before parliament met, the thickly coming news 
of disaster and disgrace converted many men, 
who had started as friends to the minister, into 
enemies or querulous critics. To organize before- 
hand their modes of attack in the two houses, 
the chiefs of the opposition had numerous meet- 
ings and conferences ; and that nothing might be 
wanting, Lord Chesterfield went over to Avig- 
non, and became the guest of the pretender’s 
ex-minister, the Duke of Ormond, and, by s0 do- 
ing, procured from the pretender letters to nearly 
100 of the principal Jacobites in England and 
Scotland, urging them to exert themselves against 
Walpole. With the most compact and harmo- 
nious cabinet that ever existed, this minister 
would not have been able to bide the storm; but 
his cabinet was more and more divided. When 
the king came over matters were not mended, 
for he was in an ill humour at the miserable exhi- 
bition he had made in his continental dominions, 
and was distracted by doubts and fears as to the 
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result of the great confederacy between France, 
Russia, and Bavaria. He opened the new par- 
liament on the 4th of December, in a speech 
in which he took care to remind the houses that 
the war with Spain, in which he was engaged, 
had been entered into by the repeated advice of 
both Houses of Parliament, who, moreover, had 
particularly recommended him to carry it on in 
America. The opposition in the new House of 
Commons allowed Arthur Onslow to be re-elected 
speaker without opposition; but they began 
their fight upon the address. Shippen moved an 
amendment to the effect that his majesty might 
be entreated not to engage the kingdom in war 
for the security of Hanover. Lord Noel Som- 
erset seconded Shippen, and the now re-united 
Tories and discontented Whigs seemed anxious 
to divide the house and show their strength at 
once; but Pulteney, who was not quite sure of 
their numbers, told them that dividing was not 
the way to multiply. Walpole, embarrassed and 
dispirited, offered as a compromise the omission 
of the whole paragraph of the proposed address 
“for returning his majesty the thanks of this 
house for his royal care in prosecuting the war 
with Spain.” This was nothing less than a con- 
fession of hopeless weakness: Pulteney chose to 
consider it as a confession of guilt, and that orator 
then went so far as to assert that Walpole was 
purposely ruining the nation in order to serve 
the pretender. Sir Robert replied with as much 
spirit, as.much force and command as he had 
ever shown ; and there was enough in the extra- 
vagance of Pulteney’s declamations to restore 
him for a moment to his old vigour. He quoted 
some words which had been used by Chesterfield 
in the other house, and he hinted at that lord’s 
secret mission to the Jacobites at Avignon. He 
asked whether he, as minister, had raised the 
war in Germany, or advised the war with Spain 
-—whether he killed the late emperor and King 
of Prussia—whether he was the counsellor of the 
wmbitious and conquering Frederick—whether 
he had kindled the war between Muscovy and 
Sweden, which was preventing the czarina from 
assisting the assailed Queen of Hurigary. And, 
in conclusion, he said that, he was so far from 
wishing to evade a strict inquiry, that if the 
gentlen‘an who had arraigned his conduct would 
name a day for inquiring into the state of the 
nation, he would himself second the motion. 
Pulteney accepted the challenge, naming the 21st 
of January next; and Walpole, keeping his word, 
seconded him. Meanwhile the whole clause about 
the Spanish war was struck out of the address, 
which was then passed unanignously. 
AD. 1749, _ lf Walpole had consulted his own 
dignity, he would assuredly have 
resigned before the declaration of war; but he 
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clung to office even now, when the possession of — 
it could only entail disgrace and wretchedneas. 
Fancying that he might gain his object if he 
could buy over the F riuce of Wales and his party, 
he prevailed upon the king to offer his royal high- 
ness an additional £50,000 a-year, and the pay- 
ment of all his debts, provided he would cease 
opposing the measures of government. Secker, 
Bishop of Oxford, was thought the proper mes- 
senger to carry this offer to the prince; but the 
prince declared that he would hearken to no pro- 
posals so long as Walpole continued in power. 
The minister must have been weakened as well 
as disgraced by this strange proceeding. During 
the Christmas holidays, Walpole and his enemies 
were alike busy conferring, planning, bribing, 
promising: but the opposition were the more 
successful; and Walpole’s underling, the courtly, 
silky Lord Hervey, formed one of a triumvirate 
with Chesterfield and Pulteney. Bubb Doding- 
ton renewed his close alliance with the Prince of 
Wales; and, seeing that there could now be no 
danger from his boldness—that the minister he 
had so long feared could neither punish nor re- 
ward — he wrote a letter to Lord Wilmington 
(the Sir Spencer Compton of former days), urging 
him to use his influence with his majesty for the 
immediate dismissal of Sir Robert. Bubb, who 
was accustomed to write and talk about patriot- 
ism and “the noble simplicity of opposition,” - 
wanted a peerage ; but, though he contributed to 
that event, his wishes were not gratified till nine- 
teen years after the fall of Walpole, and little 
more than one year before his own death. Par- 
liament met, after the holidays, on the 18th of 
January; and, on the 2lst, Pulteney began his 
great combat with the minister, protesting that 
his motion was not pointed against any particular 
person, but was simply intended to assist his ma- 
jesty. Pitt, who was every day rising in considera- 
tion, and several others of the assailants, spoke 
to the same effect; but Lord Perceval, one of the 
“ patriots,” soon let out the secret that the combat 
& outrance was intended against Walpole, for his 
lordship declared that he should vote for a com- 
mittee of accusation. The veteran minister rose, 
and said that he must, therefore, take the ques- 
tion upon himself; and he then proceeded to de- 
liver his last great speech. He told them that, 
for twenty years, they had not been able to touch 
him; and that, even now, in order to get near his 
heart, they had been reduced to a disgraceful 
subterfuge. He defied them to substantiate their 
charges, and assured them he wanted no favour, 
but to be acquainted with their articles of accusa- 
tion. If Bubb Dodington had been capable of 
blushing, he must have blushed now; for Walpole 
designated him as a person of great self-mortifi- 


| cation, seeing that, for sixteen years, he had con- 
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descended to bear part in that administration 
which he now termed infamous. According to 
one account, Sir Robert also dissected Pulteney, 
and laid his heart open to the view of the house; 
and, according to all accounts, the old minister 
had never before displayed so much eloquence and 
so intimate an acquaintance with foreign affairs. 
But men and parties had been packed, not to 
listen, but to vote and condemn; and, upon a 
division, Pulteney’s motion was rejected, but 
rejected only by a majority of three. After the 
mournful exhibition of this majority, Walpole 
made no opposition to an address to the king for 
copies of the correspondence with his Prussian 
majesty; and the motion, though it had been 
rejected on the 18th of December by a majority 
of twenty-four, was now allowed to pass without 
a division. But it was a disputed election that 
sealed the old minister's doom. On the 28th of 
January, in a vote upon the Chippenham election 
petition, he was defeated by a majority of one, or 
by 237 against 236. He 
—— ‘‘stood i’ the level 
Of a full charg'd confederacy.” 

His brother, his sons, and all his truest friends 
advised an instant retreat ; and his colleagues or 
subalterns seem to have refused to act with him 
a day longer, declaring, all of them, that his 
retiring was become absolutely necessary as the 
only means to carry on the public business. On 
the night of Sunday, the 31st of January, he got 
ready to retire to his splendid mansion at Hough- 
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ton; and on the next morning, at a private audi- 
ence, he informed his master that at last he must 
quit his service. George was not destitute of 
feeling ; and such a separation, such a breaking 
of a connection which had lasted for so many 
years, and which on the whole had been so bene- 
ficial to his majesty’s affairs, was eneagh to move 
a sterner heart. As Walpole knelt to kiss hands, 
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the king fell on his neck, wept, kissed his cheek, 
and requested to see him frequently, The shade 
of Queen Caroline may at that moment have 
been in the mental vision of both king and min- 
ister. On the following day, the 2d of February, 
Walpole sent a private intimation to the Prince 
of Wales, who must have joyfully announced his 
downfall to the opposition ; for on that evening, 
when the House of Commons came to their final 
decision on the Chippenham election, the oppo- 
sition. majority of one was found to be swelled 
to sixteen. But, once having made up his mind 
to his fate, Walpole found that it was not so 
difficult to bear; and during the discussion, and 
upon the division, he was cheerful and even 
facetious. Next morning, the 3d of February, 
Lord-chancellor Hardwicke intimated that it was 
his majesty’s desire that the houses should ad- 
journ for a fortnight. On the ¥th Sir Robert 
Walpole was created Earl of Orford, and on the 
11th he formally resigned all his places. Though 
not the best of possible ministers, Walpole was 
better and wiser than those who had gone be- 
fore him—wiser, we believe, and more suited to 
the difficult circumstances of the times, than any 
of his contemporaries or immediate successors. 
Still, however, we are not disposed to regret that 
he was driven from his post: he had seen his 
best days, and the country under his care had 
grown strong enough to do without a dictator 
or sole minister, which he indisputably, and, as 
we think, fortunately for England, was. In a 
country like this, one man, 
or one body of men acting 
under a single head, can hardly 
hope for a permanence of 
power; and, in spite of the 
frequent mischiefs resulting 
from changes, it is not desir- 
able that they should. Wal- 
pole’s downfall was hailed 
with enthusiastic joy by the 
people; but the fallen minister 
could take with him the proud 
satisfaction that he had ase- 
cured the constitution and 
Hanoverian succession; that 
the people who were cursing 
him had made rapid strides in 
wealth and civilization; that 
their general condition and 
the whole see of the country had been wonder- 
fully improved under his long administration ; 
and that he had never been harsh, cruel, or blood- 
thirsty, but had on the contrary moderated, in 
practice, the barbarities of the law, and made 
an execution for political offences a rare spectacle. 
The nation, however, long continued to rail at the 
parting favours conferréd upon him by his sove- 
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reign, and which included, besides the peerage, a 
pension of £4000 a-year, and a patent of rank for 
an illegitimate daughter by a mistress whom he 
had subsequently married. But Walpole was not, 
like Wolsey, hounded down by his king, and left 
altogether naked to the fury of his enemies: in 
dismissing him, George consulted him as to the 
formation of a new ministry, and allowed him to 
bargain with his successor for security as to the 
past. His successor in the treasury was none 
other than his old friend and tool Wilmington, 
the Sir Spencer Compton of former days, who 
might have been prime minister at the acces- 
sion of George II. if he had possessed talent and 
spirit, and had not quailed before Sir Robert. 
The Duke of Newcastle, who had once hoped to 
step into Walpole’s place, was employed by the 
king to moderate the wrath and dictatorial power 
of Pulteney—for that orator, at this moment, was 
more of a dictator than the late minister had ever 
been. His grace told him how his majesty trusted 
that he (Pulteney) would not distress the govern- 
ment by making too many changes in the cabinet 
in the midst of a session of parliament. Pulteney 
politely replied, that he had no objection to the 
Duke of Newcastle or to the lord-chancellor; but 
that he must insist that some obnoxious persons 
should be dismissed at once, and that he and his 
friends should have a majority in that cabinet, 
the nomination to the boards of treasury and ad- 
miralty, and the disposal of the office of secretary 
of state for Scotland—an office which had been 
abolished, but which they thought ought now to 
be revived. Being made easy as to his own 
place, Newcastle advised Pulteney to take the 
premiership ; but that patriot said modestly, that, 
as he had the disposal of all places in his hands, 
he would accept of none—that all he wanted for 
himself was a peerage and a seat in the cabinet. 
And, according to the absolute dictum of this 
House-of-Commons orator, Wilmington was con- 
firmed first lord of the treasury, Sandys, the 
motion-maker, was made chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Curteret secretary of state, and the 
Marquis of Tweeddale secretary for Scotland. 
Nor was this the only security which had been 
procured for the fallen minister: the court had 
consented to disarm the fierce enmity of the 
Prince of Wales, by actually giving him the addi- 
tional £50,000 a- year, and by promising that 
Lord Baltimore and Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
two of his steady adherenta, should have seats at 
the new board of admiralty. After this his royal 
highness had granted Walpole a private audience, 
and had assured him that his enmity was at an 
end, and that, instead of attacking, he would de- 
fend him if assailed by others. 

When the ministerial arrangements were di- 
vulged, they threw the Tories into a paroxyam 
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of rage ; for the Tories, who had helped the oppo- 
sition to gain their victory by coalescing with 
them in the present parliament, got nothing— 
nay, not so much as a title or a promise. But 
this discontent was not confined ‘to the Tories. 
All the leading Whigs that had not got a share 
of the ministerial spoils were as furious as they; 
and there presently arose a loud lament about 
the faithlessness of parties, and the iniquity of 
Pulteney and Carteret in treating and absolutely 
bargaining for themselves without consulting the 
great body of the opposition. Pitt, Lyttleton, 
the Grenvilles, and all those young men in par- 
liament whom Walpole had been accustomed to 
call the “ boy patriots,” and who had done their 
best to prevent the arrangements which had been 
entered into, murmured the loudest of all, and 
sharpened their tongues and their wits for the 
continuation of the opposition harangues to which 
they had been so long accustomed. On the Lith 
of February, the very day of Walpole’s formal 
resignation, a great Whig meeting was called at 
the Fountain Tavern, in the Strand. Lord Car- 
teret refused to go, saying that he never dined 
at taverns; but Pulteney went, and Sandys, the 
new chancellor of the exchequer, and nearly 300 
more, peers and commoners, most of them dis- 
satisfied men. Lord Talbot filled a glass to the 
brim, and drank to cleansing the Augean stable 
of the dung and grooms. The Duke of Argyle, 
who had done as much against Walpole as any 
lord, and who had got nothing by the change, 
declaimed as if disappointment had turned him 
into a downright Jacobite, or as if he had been 
born and bred in Tory principles ; and he finished 
a long speech by saying that nothing would go 
well until the Tories were provided with places 
as well as the Whigs, and the administration was 
founded “upon the broad bottom of both parties.” 
Pulteney, in reply, professed his disinterested- 
ness, and showed that the admission of the Tories 
into office must be a work of time, in consequence 
of their late disaffection to the reigning family. 
Motion-making Sandys also made a speech, say- 
ing that the king had offered him a place, and 
why should he not accept it ?—that if he did not 
another would—or if nobody would, his majesty 
would be obliged to employ his old minister 
again, which he fancied the gentlemen present 
did not wish to see. The meeting broke up.in 
a humour much improved by wine and good 
cheer; “ but,” adds a recent writer, “what seems 
to have principally weighed with them, was that 
each remembered how many offices were atill 
vacant, and hoped that some were reserved for 
himeelf or for his friends.”* A few days after, 
a conference took place in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales; and the Duke of Argyle and the 
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Lords Chesterfield, Cobham, and Bathurst pressed 
their claims on Pulteney and the friends he had 
put into office. In the end, Argyle obtained for 
himself a seat in the cabinet, the mastership of 
the ordnance, and the regiment of which he had 
recently been deprived by Walpole; and he pro- 
cured, though not without opposition and diff- 
culty, the promise of a seat at the new board of 
admiralty for his friend Sir John Hynde Cotton, 
a declared Jacobite. Chesterfield got nothing ; 
but Cobham, who had been dismissed on account 
of his opposition to the excise bill, was restored 
to the command of the Grenadier Guards, and 
made a field-marshal. Cobham, who was mater- 
nal uncle to two of the “ boy patriots”— Lyttle- 
ton and Grenville—could get nothing for his 
nephews. Gower and Bathurst got, for the pre- 
sent, nothing but promises for themselves or for 
their particular friends. As Lord Harrington 
chose to resign his secretaryship of state in favour 
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down the government which he had helped to 
make. Wilmington, the nominal head of this 
government, had not improved in ability and 
energy in growing old ; and Pulteney, who threw 
himeelf out of the commons, his proper sphere, 
by taking a peerage and becoming Lord Bath, 
gave satisfaction to no party, but considerable 
disgust to the country. As leader of the opposi- 
tion in the lower house, he had been accustomed 
to shouts of applause and vehement congratula- 
tions whenever he appeared abroad in the streets 
of London; but now he was hissed and hooted 
by his late admirers. In the poignant words of 
Chesterfield, “the nation looked upon Pulteney 
as a deserter; and he shrunk into insignificance 
and an earldom.” He and his party soon found 
how much more easy it is to condemn than to 
rectify ; how many things that serve to adorn an 


' opposition speech are impracticable, or even un- 


desirable, in office. But the people are never 


of Carteret, he was created an earl, and made | disposed to, make allowances for these seeming 


president of the council in lieu of Wilmington. 
Walpole’s secretary-at-war, Sir William Yonge, 
and his paymaster of the forces, Mr. Pelham, 
brother to the Duke of Newcastle, were both 


allowed to remain in office. Having settled these ; 


matters, the Prince of Wales, and all the leaders 
of the late opposition, went to pay their respects 
at court, where none of them had appeared for a 
long time. George received his son very coldly, 
On that same day the parliament met, and the 
voice of opposition seemed to be mute. But the 
king positively refused to admit Sir John Hynde 
Cotton to the place promised him in the admi- 
ralty, saying, with some reason, that they ought 
not to expect him to employ and promote the 
enemies of his family, and that he would stand 
by the adherents of the house of Brunswick in 
preference to the Jacobites. This made a new 
storm. The Duke of Argyle, who had insisted 
upon Cotton’s promotion, and who, moreover, is 
supposed to have aimed at the entire authority 
in Scotland, and to have been irritated at the 
appointment of the Marquis of Tweeddale, thun- 
dered in the House of Lords; and the Tory 
party in both houses expressed the utmost indig- 
nation at the rejection of the Jacobite Cotton, 
who, as a member of the House of Commons, 
had been almost as troublesome to the Whigs as 
the thorough-going Jacobite Shippen. This Tory 
opposition would have been insignificant enough 
if left to itself; but disappointment, irritation, 
and jealousy at once indueed an abundance of 
Whigs to join it; and there was thus again a 
coalition of men of opposite principles, but of 
one spite— discontented Whigs joining Tories 
and Jacobites, as they had done before in order 
to overthrow Walpole. The Prince of Wales 
himself grew dissatisfied, and soon began to cry 


discrepancies in the conduct of public men; and 
they expected, as the least that the new cabinet 
could do, that they should undo everything they 
had opposed—everything they had complained 
of and protested against during the long reign 
of Sir Robert. There was no want of clamours 
and petitions, from towns and counties, for the 
punishment of the expelled minister. The mad . 
ery was continued that Walpole had ruined the 
trade of the country; but it appeared that no 
man knew how to suggest the remedy for this 
greatest of all evils. If we are to believe Tindal, 
“many of the towns were for reducing, if not 
abolishing almost all taxes, though they all agreed 
in the wisdom and necessity of continuing the 
war with double vigour.” On the 23d of March, 
Lord Limerick rose and proposed the appoint- 
ment of a secret committee to inquire into the 
ten last years of Walpole’s administration. Pul- 
teney not only voted but spoke iu favour of the 
motion; and it was carried accordingly, the ma- 
jority being 252 to 245. Pulteney, however, 
desired not to be named on the committee, and 
recommended moderation and fair play. The 
fallen minister's witty son, Horace Walpole, 
though not so able with his tongue as with his 
pen, delivered a speech—the first he had ever 
made in the house—in defence of his father ; and 
was answered, in a fierce and ungenerous style, 
by Pitt. They then appointed a committee to 
name the members of this secret committee of 
inquiry—a task which is said to have occupied 
them, without intermission or rest, for twenty- 
two hours. When the names of the,secret com- 
mittee were announced, there were found to be 
among them onby two decided friends of the 
ex-minister ; the rest of the twenty-one (the total 
number) were indifferent to his fate, or were his 
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rancorous enemies. They chose Lorl Limerick 
their chairman, and entered upon their investi- 
gation, not hesitating, in their active hatred, to 
attack and examine mountains of state papers, 
and pyramids of treasury books. Sir John Bar- 
nard, the city member and financier, though so 
sturdy an enemy to the minister when in power, 
soon became disgusted with their unfairness, and 
declared that, since their views were not general, 
but particular, and all directed against one man, 
he would no longer take part in the labours of 
the committee. On the other side, the king, who 
was in constant communication with Walpole 
and his friends, did all that he could to frustrate 
the inquiry, and to encourage the obstinacy of 
witnesses in refusing to give evidence against 
their former patron and master. Mr. Edgcumbe, 
who had managed the Cornish boroughs for 
Walpole, and who might have told many a trea- 
sury tale, was raised to the peerage, and so 
shielded from the examination of. the lower 
house. It is quite clear, however, that if on the 
one side impediments had been thrown in the 
way of their investigation, the secret committee, 
on the other side, had been as far as possible 
from the impartial and just spirit which ought 
to have guided their inquiry, and dictated their 
report. These gentlemen gained no honour by 
their doings; for their report, presented on the 
30th of June, was received by the public with 
universal coutempt, and their labours were com- 
pared to those of the parturient mountain in the 
fable that brought forth a ridiculous mouse. Per- 
sonally, the character of the ex-minister seemed 
to gain by these proceedings; for though he had 
so often been accused of being harsh and tyran- 
nical to his dependants, there was not one of 
his subalterns in office, though threatened with 
severe punishment, and no doubt tempted by the 
offer of rewards, that would speak against him, 
or betray any of his secrets. 

Sir Robert Godschall, lord-mayor and member 
for the city, and a very dull heavy man besides, 
brought forward a motion for the repeal of the 
septennial act. Pulteney, who was not yet gone 
to the lords, opposed this repeal with all his 
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might, though it had been the burden of some 
of the longest and best of his opposition speeches, 
On the motion of Pulteney £500,000 more were 
granted to the Queen of Hungary ; and a supply 
of more than £5,000,000 was voted for carrying 
on the war with vigour. Little else passed worthy 
of notice during this session, which was closed on 
the 15th of July, when his majesty in the pro- 
rogation speech intimated that a treaty of peace 
was concluded between her Hungarian majesty 
and the King of Prussia under his mediation. 
Lord Gower was now appointed keeper of the 
privy seal in the room of Lord Hervey, and 
Lord Bathurst, 1 Jacobite, as Gower was, or had 
been, was made captain of the band of gentlemen 
pensioners, in the room of the Duke of Bolton. 
But the party called “the boys” still remained 
out of place and out of humour. 

Carteret prevailed upon his colleagues to send 
16,000 men to serve as auxiliaries to the house 
of Austria in Flanders; but the result of the 
British campaign in the great scene of Marl- 
borough’s glory is told’ in a very few words. 
The Dutch would not act with them, nor make 
any vigorous effort in support of the pragmatic 
sanction, and our troops remained in Flanders 
“idle, unemployed, and quarrelling with the 
inhabitants.”' But, fortunately for her, Maria 
Theresa did not depend upon the states- general 
or upon English auxiliaries. Her best general, 
Khevenhiller, continued to serve her well in the 
field, and doubts and misgivings as to the inten- 
tions of France crept into the cabinet of Frederick 
of Prussia. A battle gained by the Prussians in 
the month of May at Czaslau, in Bohemia, had, 
moreover, the effect of inducing the Queen of 
Hungary to be less tenacious about Silesia; and, 
as she agreed to yield that province to Frederick, 
all present obstacles to a peace were removed, 
and a treaty between them was signed in the 
month of June. Left to themselves, the French, 


who had penetrated into Bohemia or the other 
hereditary dominions of Austria, could neither 
maintain their footing nor extricate themselves 
without tremendous loss. 
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a7 ,A VING abtained Naples and Sicily 
for her son Don Carlos, the Queen 
of Spain thought she might ac- 
quire some other sovereignty south 
of the Alps for her younger son, 

=~} Don Philip. This scheme produced 
a great effect in the peninsula: the King of Sar- 
dinia, who had contributed to the conquest of 
Naples by suddenly declaring against the house 
of Austria, now as suddenly broke his alliance 
with the Bourbons of France and Spain, allied 
himself with Maria Theresa, and enabled her 
troops to drive the Spaniards out of Lombardy. 
To keep in check Don Carlos, who was collect- 
ing an army at Naples, and who had already 
sent troops to Upper Italy to co-operate with 
the Spaniards and his brother Don Philip, the 
English government despatched Commodore Mar- 
tin with five ships of the line. Martin, when 
no such bold measure was expected, sailed into 
the Bay of Naples, and, without firing the usual 
friendly salute, lay to, off the city, and sent a 
messenger on shore to inform the king that 
Great Britain, as the ally and confederate of 
Austria, and as the enemy of Spain, proposed to 
the Two Sicilies an absolute neutrality in this 
war ; that if his Sicilian majesty would accede to 
this proposal, and engage, in writing, to withdraw 
his troops from the Spanish army and to remain 

Vou. III. 








neutral, no harm should happen him; but that, 
if he refused, the English men-of-war would 
bombard his city. Don Carlos and his court 
were thrown into consternation, for the city was 
without defences and almost without any garri- 
son, and the people, according to their wont, were 
beginning to riot. The Neapolitan ministers en- 
deavoured to gain a little time, and sent a noble 
messenger on board the English commodore’s 
ship to debate and defer proceedings; but Martin, 
a decided sailor of the true stamp, pulled out his 
watch, laid it upon his cabin table, and told him 
that in two hours’ time he should begin to bom- 
bard. Upon this the Neapolitan counsellors of 
state, who had been assembled in a hurry, loudly 
declared to the king that nothjng was left for 
them but to accede to the neutrality; and then 
Don Carlos wrote out the promises required of 
him, and, at the same time, a letter to his general, 
the Duke of Castropignano, commanding him to 
leave the Spaniards and return home with the 
Neapolitan troops forthwith. The haughty mes- 
senger of the English commodore, says a native 
historian, insisted upon reading this letter to 
Castropignano. He then returned on board, and 
Martin, who had done his business, sailed out of 
the bay and was lost sight of before night.’ 


1 Pietro Colletta, Storia del Reame di Napoli; Coxe, Memoire; 
Tindal. 
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Another English sailor behaved with equal deci- 
sion. Haddock, who had done nothing in the 
Mediterranean, was recalled, and succeeded by 
Admiral Mathews, who took out seven addi- 
tional ships. One of Mathews’ captains, irri- 
tated by the strange conduct of the French, who 
acted as enemies, though there was as yet no de- 
claration of war, followed five Spanish galleys 
into the French port of St. Tropez, and attacked 
and destroyed them there, in spite of the French 
flag which had so often been allowed to cover 
the ships of Spain in similar circumstances. In 
other directions our navy did little to distinguish 
itself. 

The king and the Duke of Cumberland had at 
one moment thought of proceeding to Flanders 
to take the command of the 16,000 British troops 
there; and they had even embarked their bag- 
gage; but the arrival of the old Earl of Stair, 
who had had the command of those troops, and 
the return of Lord Carteret, who had been sent 
to the Hague to quicken the Dutch, altered his 
majesty’s determination. The plain truth was, 
the states-general would risk nothing in this 
war, and the Dutch merchants were carrying on 
a profitable trade at the expense of the English. 

Parliament met on the 16th of November, 
when George told them that he had augmented 
the British forces in the Low Countries with 
16,000 Hanoverians and 6000 Hessians; that 
the magnanimity and fortitude of the Queen of 
Hungary and the resolute conduct of the King 
of Sardinia had done wonders; that Sweden had 
applied to him for his good offices in procuring 
a peace with Russia; that he had concluded de- 
fensive alliances with the czarina and the King 
of Prussia—events which could not have hap- 
pened if Great Britain had not manifested a 
seasonable spirit and vigour in defending and 
assisting her ancient allies, and maintaining the 
liberties of Europe. The remodelled cabinet had 
had the good sense to strengthen itself with the 
splendid abilities of William Murray (afterwards 
the great Lord Mansfield), whom they had made 
solicitor-genera] ; and Murray, in his first speech 
in parliament, Which was about the British troops 
in Flanders, proved that he could cope even with 
Pitt as an orator and debater. The learned, ec- 


centric, and almost republican Lord Stanhope, son 
aud successor of the late prime minister of that 
name, delivered a remarkable speech in the House 
of Lords against this constant subsidizing and 
engaging of mercenaries.’ On the division, min- 





' “He spoke a pre-composed speech, which he held in his 
hand, with great tremblings and agitations, and hesitated fre- 
quently in the midst of great vehemence; but his matter was 
not contemptible.” — MS. Reporta of Archbishop Secker, {n 
Parliamentary History, His lordship broke off abruptly, saying, 
“Some sudden indisposition obliges me to contract my plan, 
and conclude much sooner than I intended.” 
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isters had a majority of ninety to thirty-five; but 
two members of the new cabinet, Lords Cobham 
and Gower, voted with the minority. 

AD. 1743 At the passing of the gin act in 
— * 1731, Walpole had foretold that it, 
would encourage fraud and increase drunken- 
ness. When those severe duties were imposed 
they were intended to check the drinking to ex- 
cess of what Smollett styles “the pernicious spirit 
called gin, which before was sold so cheap that 
the lowest class of the people could afford to in- 
dulge themselves in one continued state of intox- 
ication, to the destruction of all morals, industry, 
and order.” This historian, who witnessed the 
horrors he describes, continues—‘“ Such a shame- 
ful degree of profligacy prevailed, that the re- 
tailers of this poisonous compound set up painted 
boards in public, inviting people to be drunk for 
the small expense of one penny; assuring them 
they might be dead drunk for twopence, and 
have straw for nothing. They accordingly pro- 
vided cellars and places strewed with straw, to 
which they conveyed those wretches who were 
overwhelmed with intoxication. ... . Such 
beastly practices too plainly denoted a total 
want of all policy and civil regulation, and would 
have reflected disgrace upon the most barbarous 
community. In order to restrain this evil, which 
was become intolerable, the legislature enacted 
that law which we have already mentioned. But 
the populace soon broke through all restraint. 
Though no license was obtuined and no duty 
paid, the liquor continued to be sold in all cor- 
ners of the streets: informers were intimidated 
by the threats of the people; and the justices of 
the peace, either from indolence or corruption, 
neglected to put the law in execution. The new 
ministers foresaw that a great revenue would 
accrue to the crown from a repeal of this act; 
and this measure they thought they might the 
more decently take as the law had proved inef- 
fectual: for it appeared that the consumption of 
gin had considerably increased every year since 
those heavy duties were imposed. They there- 
fore pretended that, should the price of the 
liquor be moderately raised, and the licenses 
granted at 20s. each to the retailers, the lowest 
class of people would be debarred the use of it 
to excess; their morals would of consequence be 
mended ; and a considerable sum of money might 
be raised for the support of the war by mortgag- 
ing the revenue arising from the duty and the 
licenses.” Upon these principles the new bill was 
framed, proposing, in addition to the twenty- 
shilling licenses, that a small duty per gallon 
should be laid on the spirits at the still-head. It 
passed through the House of Commons with the 
utmost precipitation, and almost without the for- 
mality of a debate. But in the lords it encountered 
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a vigorous resistance, being denounced as a license 
to the people to poison themselves—as “a bait 
spread over the pitfalls of debauchery”—as an 
attempt to raise the revenue at the expense of the 
health and morals of the people.' Having voted 
for the year 40,000 seamen and 11,000 marines, 
16,000 British troops to serve in Flanders, and 
23,000 for guards and garrisons at home, and 
£6,000,000 of money as supplies, the parliament 
was prorogued on the 2lst of April, when his 
majesty told the houses that, at the requisition 
of the Queen of Hungary, he had ordered his 
army on the Continent to pass the Rhine for her 
support and assistance. 

Immediately after the prorogation George has- 
tened over to Germany, accompanied by his son, 
the Duke of Cumberland, and attended by Lord 
Carteret as secretary of state, and by many other 
noblemen and gentlemen. The pacific Cardinal 
Fleury had died at the beginning of the year, in 
the ninetieth year of his age. Fora long time 
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The French ministers D’ Argenson and Cardinal | 
de Tencin sent a considerable army under the 
Duke de Noailles to support De Broglie in Ger- 
many; but before these reinforcements arrived, 
De Broglie*had been compelled to retreat to the 
banks of the Neckar; and the poor emperor, 
“beloved of the French,” had been defeated by 
the Austrians and driven out of hia hereditary 
states to seek shelter as a helpless fugitive in the 
free city of Frankfort.‘ Hotly pursued and sorely 
harassed by the excellent Hungarian cavalry, De 
Broglie hardly stopped until Noailles brought 
up 12,000 men; but he then faced about, and 
endeavoured to keep in check Prince Charles 
of Lorraine, while Noailles, whose army, eve 
after the deduction of the 12,000 men, amoun- 
ted to 60,000, crossed the Rhine, and pushed 
towards Frankfort, which was now threatened 
by the united army of English, Hanoverians, 
Hessians, and some Austrian regiments from the 
Low Countries, under the Duke d’Aremberg. 


le had been overruled and driven into measures | The supreme command was still in the hands of 


which he disapproved, but his death removed 
the only hope there was of France being induced 
to remain at peace with England.? His power as 





the Earl of Stair, who was too old for action, 
and perhaps somewhat too scrupulous, as he re- 
spected the neutrality of Frankfort, and so lost 


minister was divided between Count d’Argenson, | an excellent opportunity of finishing one part of 


minister of war, and Cardinal de Tencin, who 
was devoted to the house of Stuart, which had 
favoured his advancement in the Romish church. 
Bolingbroke had been so extremely intimate with 
the cardinal’s sister, a woman of wit and intrigue, 
in the Parisian fashion of those days, that he was 
even supposed by some to have been the father 
of the celebrated mathematician and philosopher, 
D’Alembert, of whom she was the reputed mother.? 
Bolingbroke, who had written and talked so pa- 
thetically about leaving his unhappy country for 
ever, returned to England in the month of Jan- 
uary, and fixed his residence at the family seat 
near Battersea, whither he drew around him 
most of the wits of the time, and all the opponents 
of ministers. He still directed many of the attacks 
in parliament, but it appears that he never again 
corresponded with the Stuarts. He had seen 
enough of the pretender, and could never forgive 
the treatment he had received at his hands. 


! Chesterfield's Speeches. 


the ninetieth year of his age. He had governed France during 
& period of seventeen years, with the most upright disinterested- 
ness and unblemished integrity ; but he was better calculated to 
superintend the regulations of peace than to direct the operations 
of war; aud.by his attention to the recovery of the finances, had 
exposed himself to the censure of suffering the marine to fal] 
into decay, and of repressing the military ardour of the nation. 

“Louis XV. seemed like an heir emancipated from a long 
minority, and formed the resolution of directing, himself, the 
halm of government. He therefore appointed no prime minister; 
and, in imitation of Louis XIV., transacted business with the 
chiefs of each department. But this transitéry ardour soon 
subsided ; his devotion to pleasure again gained the ascendency; 


the war by making the emperor his prisoner. 
Stair was on the northern bank of the Maine 
when Noailles and the French approached its 
southern banl:. This confronting of the two ar- 
mies was somewhat embarrassing, as there was 
still no declaration of war between France and 
Great Britain, both countries professing to act 
merely as auxiliaries to their respective allies, 
and there being at the moment a British min- 
ister at Paris, and a French minister in London. 
Stair, however, as an old practitioner, knew 
enough of the insignificancy of diplomacy to be 
quite certain that if two such armies met they 
must fight: but to fight he was not prepared ; 
and with the view of establishing communica- 
tions with the Austrian forces behind him, and 
of obtaining reinforcements from Hanover, he 
retreated before the French. Noailles followed 
him so closely, aud so completely out-manceuvred 
him, that he cut him off from his magazines at 


and the conduct of affairs being left to the heads of the different 
«The commencement of 1743 was distinguished by the death | offices, the kingdom was governed by the principal! ministers of 
of Cardinal Fleury, who died at Issy, on the 80th of January, in | state, who were independent of each other, and acted with little 


concert or harmony.”—Coxe's History of the House af Austria, 
chap. civ. 1743. 

3 Mademoiselle de Tencin had taken the veil, but had soon 
grown weary of the lifeofanun. She was afterwards the mistress 
of many men, simultaneously and consecutively. 

4 Voltaire’s Twelfth-night verses for the year )748 are well 
known. He deacribes the Stuart, driven out by the English, as 
telling his beads in Italy; Stanislaus, ex-King of Poland, smoking 
his pipe in Austrasia ; the emporor, beloved of the French, living 
atan inn in Franconia; and the beautiful Queen of the Hun- 
garians laughing at this Epiphany. The thing tells better in 
French, particularly as the Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, is called 
‘the day of kings"’—“‘le jour des rois,” 
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Hanau, and left him almost without bread and 
forage. Affairs were in this critical state—the 
united army being cooped up in a narrow valley 
that runs along the river Maine from the town 
of Aschaffenburg to the large village of Dettingen 
—when King George, with the Duke of Cumber- 
land and Lord Carteret, arrived at head-quarters 
from Hanover. The force of the allies was re- 
duced to 37,000 men, and these were put upon half 
rations, while the horses of the cavalry were starv- 
ing for want of sufficient forage; the Hessians and 
Hanoverians that were to join them had marched 
upon Hanan, where the magazines were, and were 
equally cut off from the main army, and were in 
danger of starving or being taken by the French. 
Still, however, the soldiers were full of heart, 
and George was no coward. After holding several 
councils of war, the king resolved to get out of 
that narrow valley at all hazards, and force his 
way back to Hanau. But George was watched 
by a far superior force, and by a general who 
was exceedingly quick-sighted. Noailles, as soon 
as he saw the allies in movement, altered his 
position so as to point on their flank and rear, 
and he detached his nephew, the Duke de Gram- 
mont, with 23,000 men, to secure the defile of 
Dettingen. He also threw up batteries on the 
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It was on 
the 27th of June when the allies marched towards 


opposite bank of the river Maine. 


Dettingen in two columns. George commanded 
in person in the rear, which he considered the 
post of danger, being as yet ignorant of Noailles’ 
change of position, and of the movement of the 
Duke de Grammont; nor did he find out his mis- 
take till he saw the heads of his columns sud- 
denly halt, and his advanced posts running back 
from the defile of Dettingen. This unwelcome 
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sight was soon succeeded by another—the French 
showed themselves in great force in the Dettingen 
pass. George instantly halted his columns, and 
riding from the rear to the front, the real post of 
danger, he made his arrangements for a battle, 
placing his infantry before and the cavalry be- 
hind. He was by this time completely shut up 
in the valley, for a French division of 12,000 men 
had pushed into Aschaffenburg, which he had 
left behind him, and his flank was now exposed 
to the batteries on the bank of the Maine. No- 
thing was left but to surrender or cut his way 
through the defile, which was fully occupied by 
Grammont, and covered by a morass and a small 
rivulet in front. But the rashness of Grammont 
relieved George from this jeopardy: while his 
uncle, Noailles, who had given him strict orders 
not to move, was bringing up other divisions 
from the opposite side of the Maine to make the 
pass of Dettingen still more terrible, he rushed 
from the village in the ravine, crossed the rivulet, 
and engaged the allies in front. As the French 
approached with a tremendous noise, George's 
horse took fright, and, with the bit in his teeth, 
nearly carried his majesty into the midst of the 
enemy. But a lucky hand stopped him in time; 
and then the king, dismounting, put himself at 
the head of his British and Hanoverian infantry, 
flourishing his sword, and addressing a few en- 
couraging words to his men. His speech to the 
English was short and suitable: “Now, my boys,” 
said he, “now for the honour of England! fire, 
and behave bravely, and the French will soon 
run!” His son, the Duke of Cumberland, was 
also in front, on the left, and behaved as stanchly 
as his father. At the first onset Grammont and 
his impetuous cavalry threw the allies into some 
confusion; but the steady foot soon rallied; and 
at this critical moment the batteries across the 
Maine suspended their fire, which they could not 
continue without striking their countrymen as 
well as their enemies, for they were mixed. 
George, in person, formed his infantry into one 
dense column, and charged with them till they 
broke De Grammont’s squadrons, and pushed 
both horse and foot before them. Noailles, from 
the opposite side of the river, beheld the fata] mis-° 
take of his nephew, and tried to redeem it; but, 
before he could get to Dettingen, the affair was 
decided, and Grammont’s men were in headlong 
retreat, and so panic-struck that he could not 
rally them. The French made for the bridges 
across the Maine; the English pursued them with 
the sabre and bayonet in their loins: multitudes 
were killed before they could reach the bridges ; 
others, in their mad speed, rushed into the river 
or fell over the choked-up bridges, and were 
drowned; others, throwing down their arms, tried 
to escape by running up the hills on the opposite 
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side of the valley, and were. for the most part | reality prime minister of England, for Wilming- 
taken prisoners without a blow. Altogether the | ton had immediately sunk into a man of atraw. 
loas of the French in killed, wounded, and pri- | When the king at length moved from Hanau, he 
sonera, was estimated at 6000. The English and | went to Mayence, crossed the Rhine there, and 
their allies lost, in killed and wounded, about | took his post at @Vorms; while Prince Charles 
2000 men, including many officers of rank. Gene- | of Lorraine, with the Queen of Hungary's army, 
rals Clayton and Monroe were killed; the Earl | made a corresponding movement, and fixed him- 
of Albemarle, General Huske, and others were | self on the left bank of the Rhine. Nothing leas 
wounded. The king, who had exposed his person { had been talked of than a joint invasion of 
as much as any of them, was not touched. This | France; but the united force seemed insufficient 
much famed battle of Dettingen lasted till four | —the different commanders could not agree—the 
o'clock in the afternoon, and George remained on | autumnal rains were beginning; and it was pre- 
the ground till dark at night. The Duke of Cum- | sently resolved—and again in spite of the advice 
berland, though wounded in the leg, had refused , and remonstrances of Stair—that the season was 
to quit the field. Both father and son displayed | too far advanced for further hostilities, and that 
the greatest personal bravery; but, as for general- | they had better all go into winter-quarters. Stair, 
ship, there was none in the allied army. The | the Duke of Marlborough, who had been serving 
great merit rested with the unflinching infantry of | as second in command, and many other English 
England and the steady Hanoverian foot. When | officers, threw up their commissions in disgust, 
the battle was over, the allies were still without | and returned to England. The king very soon 
victuals, drink, and tents to lie in; but the road | followed these discontented officers, leaving all 
to the well-furnished magazines of Hanau was | his troops in Flanders in nearly the same canton- 
now opened, and thither they marched, after a | ments they had moved from at the opening of 
short rest, leaving their wounded behind them | the campaign. But before his departure from 
on the field of battle. the Continent, George, having Carteret still act- 
George reached Hanau, and obtained provisions | ing with him, signed at Worms a very important 
and the columns expected from Hanover; and | treaty with Austria and Sardinia. In return for 
his force being thus nearly equal in numbers to | an annual subsidy of £200,000 from England, 
the whole French army, Stair proposed a pursuit. | the cession of some Italian districts from Austria, 
But another battle, in reality, was hardly neces- | the supreme command of the allied forces beyond 
sary. De Broglie, to whose assistance Noailles | the Alps, and other advantages expressed or un- 
was marching into the heart of the empire, was | derstood, his Sardinian majesty engaged to assist 
driven across the Rhine, near Manheim, by the | the allies with an army of 45,000 men, and to 
truops of the Queen of Hungary, under the com- | give up to Maria Theresa all the pretensions he 
mand of her brother-in-law, Prince Charles of | had advanced to the duchy of Milan. By another 
Lorraine; and thereupon Noailles burned his | clause of this trenty of Worms, George engaged 
magazines, retreated towards Worms, crossed the | to keep a very strong fleet constantly in the 
Rhine on the 17th of July, and joining De Brog- | Mediterranean to co-operate with the King of 
lie, left the German frontier, to return in a lamen- | Sardinia in his Italian or other wars. The cam- 
table plight to his own country. Thus aban-! paign in that peninsula had been indecisive, but, 
doned, the Elector of Bavaria, or emperor beloved | on the whole, unfavourable to Spain. 
of the French, who was without an army and| We have said that the real power of the govern- 
almost without a shilling, prostrated himself | ment rested with Carteret, and that Wilmington 
before the house of Austria, and signed a neu- | was little but a name; but Wilmington died more 
trality for his hereditary states, which, however, | than two months before the conclusion of the 
were to remain in possession of the Queen of | treaty of Worms, and was succeeded by Pelham, 
Hungary, whose armies had overrun and occu- | who was about equally powerless. Pulteney now 
pied them, till the conclusion of a general peace. | aimed at the post, but he was defeated by the 
The quarters of King George, at Hanau, were | influence of Walpole, who, though out of place, 
made the centre of negotiations fur this peace; | was more powerful, or at least could do more 
and his majesty was flattered with the honour | with the king, than all the cabinet put together. 
of being named mediator. But Maria Theresa, | Pelham was allowed to make places or promo- 
heroic in her misfortunes, was not moderate in | tions for his particular friends, Henry Fox and 
her successes; and as, besides, the Elector or | Lord Middlesex. The paymastership of the forces, 
Emperor Charles wanted English money to carry | which he had held himself, he gave to Winning- 
him through, the negotiations came to nothing. | ton; and as he wanted the office of chancellor 
George’s chief companion and adviser in all these | of the exchequer for himself, he was allowed to 
matters was Carteret, who, though nominally | sweeten the dismission of Sandys with a peer- 
only secretary of state for foreign affairs, was in ' age and a place in the household, Pelham was 
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considered by Walpole as well qualified to manage 
the treasury and the House of Commons. Par- 
liament was opened on the Ist of December. In 
the upper house, the opposition was weakened 
by the deaths of Lord Hervey and the Duke of 
Argyle; but, in the commons, it was strength- 
ened by the still growing powers of Pitt, and by 
the conversions made to the popular side by the 
course of events abroad. Yet, in the House of 
Commons, an attempt against the ministerial 
address was defeated by 278 to 149. Pitt, now 
as loud against Carteret as he had formerly been 





JOHN CARTERET, Karl Granville.—From a print by Major, 
alter v. Smisson. 


against Walpole, denounced his lordship as “an 
execrable, a sole minister ”—“ the Hanover-troop 
minister "-—‘a flagitious task-master, with the 
16,000 Hanoverians as his placemen, and with 
no other party.” When it became known that 
these Hanoverian troops were still to be con- 
tinued in the pay of England, and that great 


subsidies had been promised to the King of Sar- 


1 “This augmentation of the democratical influence, using 
that term as applied to the commercial and industrious classes 
in contradistinction to the territorial aristocracy, was the slow 
but certain effect of accumulated wealth and diffused knowledge, 
acting, however, on the traditional notions of freedom and 
equality which had ever prevailed in the English people. The 
nation, cxhausted by the long wars of William and Anne, 
recovered strength in thirty years of peace that ensued ; and in 
that period, expecially under the prudent rule of Walpole, the 
seeds of our commercial greatness were gradually ripened. It 
was evidently the most prosperous season that England had ever 
experienced ; and the progression, though slow, being uniform, 
the reign perhaps of George II. might not disadvantageously be 
compared, for the real happiness of the community, with that 
more brilliant but uncertain and oscillatory condition which 
hasensued. A distinguished writer (Malthus) has observed that 
the labourer’s wages have never, at least for many ages, com- 
manded so large a portion of subsistence as in this part of the 


eighteenth century. The public debt, though it excited alarms ' 
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dinia, the people raised a shout of indignation ; 
and Pitt in the commons, and Chesterfield in the 
lords, assailed Carteret more violently and mere 
successfully. Out of doors—and sometimes as 
much was hinted within—Carteret was accused 
of being a drunkard and a madman. “He is 
never sober,” writes Horace Walpole, “and his 
rants are amazing, but so are his parts aud his 
spirit.” The historian Carte said, in a letter to 
the pretender, ‘One good effect of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s removal, is the bringing of this new 
set of ministers into power, whose measures 
have already done your majesty so much service. 
There never was a bolder, more blustering, and 


“| hot-headed minister than Carteret; and the con- 


sequence of all the steps which he inspires will 
be seen into and felt the first moment.” 

Assailed as they now were by 
ate AES motions in both houses, by popular 
petitions,’ and by debates night after night, every 
member of the cabinet, except Carteret, began 
to think it expedient to drop the question of the 
foreign troops, and commit the king’s honour by 
leaving unvoted and undemanded the money for 
the foreign subsidies ; but Carteret was firm, and 
Lord Orford (Walpole) encouraged him in his 
firmness, and overcame the fears of Pelham and 
the rest of the ministry. ‘The whole world,” 
says Horace Walpole, “nay, the prince himself, 
allows that if Lord Orford had not come to town 
the Hanover troops had been lost.” Walpole, 
who had never before spoken in the House of 
Lords, declaring that he had left his tongue 
behind him in the commons, delivered a long 
speech on this occasion, being quickened by re- 
peated messages from the king, and by his ma- 
jesty’s declaration to both houses, on the 18th 
of February, that he had received undoubted in- 
formation that the pretender’s eldest son was 
arrived at Paris, and, in concert with some of 
his disaffected subjects, was preparing to make 
an invasion, supported by a French fleet. The 
aged ex-minister, who was suffering under an 
acute disease, spoke with astonishing animation: 


from its magnitude, at which we are now accustomed to smile, 


and though too little care was taken for redeeming it, did not 
press very heavily on the nation, as the low rate of interest 
evinces, the government securities at three per cent. having 
generally stood above par. In the war of 1748, which, from the 
selfish practice of relying wholly on loans, did not much retard 
the immediate advance of the country, and still more after the 
peace of Aix-la Chapelle, a striking increase of wealth became 
perceptible. This was shown in one circumstance directly 
affecting the character of the constitution. The smaller boroughs 
which had been from the earliest. times under the command of 
neighbouring peers and gentlemen, or sometimes of the crown, 
were attempted by rich capitalists, with no other connection or 
recommendation than one which is generally sufficient, This 
appears to have been first observed in the general elections for 
1747 and 1754; and though the prevalence of bribery is attested 
by the statute-book and the journals of parliament from the 
Revolution, it seems not to have broken down all flood-gates till 
near the end of the reign of George II."-—Const. Hist., il. 446. 
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Frederick, Prince of Wales, forgetting the deep | panied by a body of French troops. James, 
enmity of years, quitted his seat, and, taking | having read the papers, thought the project prac- 
Walpole by the hand, expressed his gratitude, | ticable and well-timed ; for the clamour against 
The speech had an instantaneous effect upon the | Walpole was then at its height, and, knowing 
whole house; and, for the present, not a word | little of England or of English humours, the old 
more was said about discharging the Hanove-| pretender fancied that the voice of party was 
rians or reducing our army, or weakening our | the voice of revolution. But, then, many delays 
alliances by stopping subsidies. and obstructions occurred ; France respected the 

The high Tories and Jacobites were awed into | pacific policy of Fleury, or was not-ready for war; 
silence, and withdrew from parliament. The | and the old pretender seemed determined not to 
habeas corpus act was suspended for two months; | risk his eldest son, Charles Edward, in any part 
a bill, brought in by the opposition in the com- | of Scotland, England, or Ireland, unless he were 
nions, provided that the penalties on treasonable | backed by a strong French army. But, early in 
correspondence with the pretender should extend | the year 1743, when France was fairly engaged in 
to correspondence with his children; and the | the continental war, and wished to keep George II. 
lords added an additional clause to attaint the | out of it, by finding employment for his arms at 
sons of the pretender in case they should attempt | home, the unhappy Stuart was re-animated by 
toland.' The subsidy of £200,000 was promptly | French promises of aid. In the summer of the 
granted to Sardinia; £300,000 were allotted to | same year (1743) Fleury’s successor, Cardinal de 
Austria; and, on the whole, the commons at this | Tencin, wrote to the old pretender, acquainting 
crisis voted nearly £10,000,000 as necessary sup- | him with the preparations made for an invasion, 
plies. In the month of May, when parliament | and urging him to send his son Charles immedi- 
was prorogued, Lord Orford retired to his seat | ately to Paris, that he might go with the expedi- 
at Houghton, suffering greatly both in body and | tion. On the 27th of June, James, writing from 
mind—for he was far from feeling confident in | his delightful villa of Albano, near Rome, assured 
the wisdom of ministers, or in the steadiness of | his friend the cardinal that nothing could be 
the English people. His brother even appre- | more desirable in general than the journey of the 
hended “that the people might perhaps look on | prince his son into France. “But,” added the 
and ery ‘Fight dog, fight bear,’ if they did no | old pretender, made cautious and diffident by 
worse.” There was, however, no lack of loyal | thirty years of failure and disappointment, “if 
addresses and declarations in favour of fighting | you seriously meditate an enterprise against Eng- 
to the last against the French and the pretender. | land, would it not be more prudent to defer my 

The eldest son of that prince and heir to the | son’s journey until you are ready for the execu- 
misfortunes of the Stuarts was indeed coming: | tion of the grand project? For such a journey 
King George’s message to the houses was per- | will produce a great noise, will put the English 
fectly correct—he was in France, and the French | government on its guard, and engage it to do 
were helping him. everything in order to provide against an inva- 

The pressing invitation came again from Scot- | sion, which will then be regarded as certain and 
land, which had too soon forgotten the mischiev- | near at hand. I have considered it my duty to 
ous effects of the attempt of 1715. The association | make this reflection; but if, in the meanwhile, 
of the most zealous Scottish Jacobites, entered | you assure me that the King of France wishes 
into at Edinburgh as far back as the year 1740, | my son to go to Paris, I will send him.”* The 
was signed by Lord Lovat, Lord James Drum-| French cabinet then commenced collecting at 
mond, commonly called Duke of Perth, Lord | Dunkirk and Calaisa large body of veteran troops 
Traquair, Sir James Campbell of Auchinbreck, | under Marshal Saxe, a fleet of transports and 
Cameron of Lochiel, John Stuart, brother to Lord | other necessaries, and also put in order at Brest 
Traquair, and Lord John Drummond, uncle to | and Rochefort eighteen or twenty men-of-war. 
the Duke of Perth. This act of association was | When all these preparations were made—when 
carried to the old pretender at Rome by Drum- | 15,000 men were all but ready to embark—De 
mond of Bochaldy, a near relation to Cameron of | Tencin despatched another messenger to Rome, 
Lochiel, together with a list of such Highland | to urge the instant coming of Prince Charles. 
chiefs as the subscribers thought would join the | The old pretender then, on the 23d of December, 
standard of the Stuarts, if it only came accom- | 1743, signed a proclamation to be published on 
—_— | his son’s landing in England, and a commisazion 
appointing Charles his regent and alterego, Other 
papers were prepared, including patents of nobi- 
lity, to reward the most forward of the Jacobites; 
some little money was got together: and on the 
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1 This clause, proposed by the lord-chanocellor, passed unani- 
mously: but another harsh and barbarous clause for extending 
the penalties of the act to the posterity of those who should be 
convicted under it, during the lifetime of both the young pre- 
tenders, was vehemently opposed, and was passed with so much 
difficulty as proved that it would become prastically a dead 
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night of the 9th of January, 1744, Charles, giving 
out that he was going to hunt the boar in the 
Pontine Marshes and the wilds of the Maremma, 
as he had been used to do at that season, stole 
out of Rome very privately, attended by only one 
servant, a favourite groom. He had to avoid by 
land George's ally, the King of Sardinia, and by 
sea George's admiral, Mathews, who was cruising 
off the Italian coast. Travelling day and night, 
the young pretender passed Genoa and reached 
the little sea-port of Savona: there he embarked 
in a felucca, or small half-decked vessel, and, no 
doubt, by keeping close in shore, he escaped ob- 
servation, and got safe to the French port of 
Antibes. Thence he pursued his journey with 
all speed to Paris, where he arrived, unknown and 
unobserved, on the 20th of January. His confi- 
dence was somewhat damped by Louis XV. re- 
fusing to confer with him personally. His most 
Christian majesty still deemed the deceptive veil 
necessary, and he never admitted Charles to an 
audience during this his first stay at Paris. The 
- young pretender was, however, met by the exiled 
earl-marischal, by Lord Elcho, by Drummond of 
Bochaldy, and by one or two other Scots, whose 
secrecy and discretion could be trusted. After 
lying concealed some short time at Paris, he stole 
away to the little port of Gravelines, from the 
downs of which place he beheld, for the first time, 
the white cliffs of England. During his stay at 
Gravelines he took the name of the Chevalier 
J)ouglas, and remained close and unknown, having 
no one with him save the Laird of Bochaldy. 
The exiled earl-marischal, one of the best men 
that ever engaged in that desperate cause, re- 
paired in all privacy to Gravelines to accompany 
the prince. At first it had been arranged that 
3000 Frenchmen for Scotland should be sent off 
before the main body, but now it was resolved 
that the main body should go at the same time. 
Having effected the junction of the Brest and 
Rochefort squadrons, Admiral Roquefeuille ven- 
tured up the British Channel to examine the 
state and position of our guardships previously 
to taking in charge the transports and troops at 
Dunkirk. Towards the end of February people on 
the look-out on the heights of Torbay discovered 
the French fleet, which consisted of fifteen ships 
of the line and five frigates, and they watched it 
with an anxious eye. Roquefeuille continued his 
course till he came abreast of the Isle of Wight, 
and could look into Spithead. Not seeing a single 
English man-of-war on that usual station, he de- 
spatched a tender to Dunkirk, advising Marshal 
Saxe to embark his troops without delay. That 
active general soon shipped 7000 of his men: 
Prince Charles had come round from Gravelines, 
and he and the marshal embarked together and 
even put out to sea. After despatching the 
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tender, Roquefeuille continued to steal along the 
Channel, until he arrived off Dungeness, where 
he cast anchor. But his anchors had scarcely bit 
the ground when he was disturbed by the appari- 
tion of our Channel fleet, bearing down upon him 
in superior force. This fleet was commanded by 
Sir John Norris, an excellent sailor, but some- 
what too aged for dashing, daring enterprises. 
He cast anchor within two leagues of Roque- 
feuille, considering, from the state of the tide 
and the approach of night, it would be better to 
delay the combat till the next day. Roguefeuille 
slipped his cables in the night and bore away 
for the French coast, and when the morning sun 
arose old Norris could not see so much asa strip 
of French canvas. But the wind that wafted 
Roquefeuille out of the reach of the English fleet 
blew too hard for Marshal Saxe, the pretender, 
and the transports, that had come out of Dunkirk. 
It blew right in their teeth—it rose to a hurri- 
cane—it sunk some of the largest ships with all 
the men on board—it drove others back on the 
French coast among rocks and sandbanks; and 
the luckiest of the fleet were those that got back 
into port dismasted and shattered. The French 
troops, with their numbers considerably dimi- 
nished by these sea-casualties, and with their 
spirits quite sunk by the horrors of sea-sickness, 
were glad to be on ¢erra firma again, and in no 
hurry to re-embark. The discouragement ex- 
tended to the French cabinet, who, moreover, had 
now urgent need of troops in Flanders ; and soon 
after the fatal storm the army was withdrawn 
from the coast, and Marshal Saxe was sent into 
the Low Countries. Charles retired to his old 
hiding- place at Gravelines, where he lived very 
privately all the spring, still calling himself the 
Chevalier Douglas. But there were various things 
attending this masquerade which were by no 
means pleasant: there was hard work to do in 
reading and answering despatches secretly con- 
veyed to him from various quarters; and the 
prince, who loved hunting, but hated writing— 
who was so ill educated that he could write in 
no language, neither in French, Italian, nor Eng- 
lish, without committing gross blunders in ortho- 


graphy—complained much of this hard labour, 


and of having no one to help him, save the Laird 
of Bochaldy, who, in all probability, was no great 
linguist or penman himself.' He wished to join 
the French army in Flanders, fighting against 
Englishmen and the allies of England ; but Louis 
would not permit him to go to his army, and the 
lord-marischal strongly advised the young pre- 
tender against such a step, so little likely to con- 
ciliate the people he wished to govern as king. 
For this advice Charles was furious, and he wrote 


to his father at Rome to accuse and abuse the 
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noble exile. In the month of June, Charles left 
the coast and returned to Paris, where Louis 
ordered him to remain concealed. He accordingly 
took a house at some distance from that capital, 
where, as he said himself, he should be at full 
liberty to have the spleen, being compelled to 
live like a hermit. We find him complaining that 
he could get no shooting—that he had not handled 
a gun for two months; “ but,” adds he, with a 
nice attention to the weather, ‘‘I intend to begin 
to shoot again soon, but not when it rains.” It is 
true, Charles was a young man, but youth can 
scarcely excuse this effeminate trifling in one 
that was risking thousands of lives for the at- 
tainment of a great object. At all events, such 
poco-curante youths are not made to carve their 
way to thrones. 

A few days after the retreat of Roquefeuille 
and the disasters of Marshal Saxe’s transports, 
6000 Dutch troops were landed at Gravesend, as 
a contingent which the states-general were bound 
to furnish by old treaties. Other troops were 
raised at home, fresh ships were equipped, and 
the chief landing-places on our coasts were put 
into a better state of defence. 

While ‘Roquefeuille had heen engaging the 
attention of England in the Channel, a bold at- 
tempt had been made in the Mediterranean by a 
Spanish fleet united to the fleet of Toulon. The 
Spaniards and French ventured out from Toulon, 
in the beginning of March, against the English 
Mediterranean fleet, commanded by Admirals 
Mathews and Lestock. A paltry battle, or rather 
two spiritless actions, fought on two separate 
days, attended this sortie. Mathews and several 
commanders of English ships were cashiered ; 
the Spanish admiral, who had run away, was 
made a marquis for not having lost more than 
one ship, and the Frenchman was promoted for 
not having been worse beaten than he was. ‘The 
remaining naval incidents of the year were unim- 
portant, if we except the return of Commodore 
Anson, who added a curious and well-known 
episode to the maritime history of his country. 
Anson's exploits in the South Sea bore a close re- 
semblance to those of the buccaneers of an earlier 
date: he made prizes of all the vessels he could 
meet, and he burned towns and villages. He 
could hardly do more, as the miserable failures 
of Vernon made his intended co-operations across 
the Isthmus of Darien a dream. But he boldly 
conceived projects of his own which greatly dis- 
tressed the Spaniards, and he displayed in almost 
every possible calamity, danger, and difficulty, 
the true qualities of an English sailor. After 
* suffering many hardships and running risks in- 
numerable, he got back into the Channel, passed 
through the heart of a French fleet without seeing 
them, in a thick fog, and finally arrived safely at 
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Spithead on the 15th of June of the present year, 
1744, All the treasure he brought with him in 
coin, bullion, and gold and silver dust, amounted 
in value to £1,250,000 sterling. It was resolved 
for popular purposes to get up an exhibition ; 
and on the 4th of July thirty waggons from Ports- 
mouth carrying the treasure brought home passed 
through the Strand and Cheapside to the Tower, 
guarded by the ship’s crew, and preceded by the 
officers with swords drawn, music playing, and 
colours flying ; the flags taken from the Spaniards, 
and particularly that of the great galleon, making 
an attractive part of the exhibition. 

The incidents of the land war during 1744 were 
various. Louis XV., in the month of May, went 
into Flanders to take the command of his own 
army, which amounted to 80,000 men. Marshal 
Saxe, fortunately for the French, was left with 
the real direction, for of war Louis knew nothing. 
King George had expected that the allies would 
muster a force equal to that of the enemy, but 
all that could really be got together was a dis- 
cordant body of English, Dutch, Austrians, and 
Flemings, of 52,000 men. With his vast superi- 
ority Louis was enabled to indulge for a short 
time in that spectacular part of war which had 
been so much to the taste of his great-grandfather 
Louis XTV.—that is, he witnessed the surrender 
of towns and fortresses, which seemed made tuo 
be taken and retaken some half-dozen of times in 
every war. But Maria Theresa’s army, under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, burst into Alsace, 
driving the French behind the ramparts of Stras- 
burg; and then, in the month of July, the French 
king turned from witnessing the capture of ill- 
defended towns, and hastened towards his in- 
vaded province, leaving half his army behind in 
Flanders under Saxe. But Louis was not made 
for the fatigues of campaigning, and he haid 
besides over-eaten himself: he fell sick unto 
death at Metz on his march into Alsace, con- 
fessed his sins, turned off his reigning mistress, 
and resigned himself entirely to his priests. In 
this state he lay between life and death for many 
weeks. Buta more warlike hand than his was 
now outstretched against the Austrians. Frede- 
rick of Prussia suddenly broke his pacific engage- 
ments, tore up his treaties, and burst into Bohemia 
with 60,000 men, while another division of his 
army marched into Moravia. Frederick made 
straight for the Bohemian capital; and Prague 
capitulated on the 16th of September. Before 
moving he had renewed his correspondence with 
France, and had concluded at Frankfort a sort 
of treaty with the dispossessed Emperor Charles, 
the Elector of Bavaria, who now found himeelf 
able to send an army under Marshal Seckendorf 
into his lost hereditary dominions. Seckendorf 
entered Bavaria, drove the Austrian army there 
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before him, and re-conducted his master Charles 
to Munich, his ancient capital. Terrified at these 
great successes of Frederick and Seckendorf, the 
court of Vienna hastily recalled Prince Charles 
from the French province of Alsace, whither the 
sick Louis had been going. The able Lorrainer 
recrossed the Rhine with admirable skill in the 
face of a strong French army, and proceeded by 
forced marches to Bohemia, where Frederick was 
carrying everything before him. The Hunga- 
rians, to whom Maria Theresa again fled, renewed 
their heroic exertions, and crowded into Bohemia 
to serve under Prince Charles. Frederick called 
upon the French marshals on the Rhine to assist 
him; and he called in vain. He soon found him- 
self obliged to retrace his steps through Bohemia, 
and to abandon to their fate his garrisons at 
Tabor and other places. His retreat through a 
mountainous country was exceedingly disastrous 
—many of the Prussians were killed, many more 
taken, and their king himself had a narrow 
escape. They considered themselves fortunate, 
when, at the beginning of December, they found 
themselves clear of Bohemia, and once more in 
Silesia. Owing to the exertions which had tended 
to weaken them iu other quarters, the French 
were enabled to gain some brilliant but transient 
successes on the side of Italy. The Prince de 
Conti suddenly crossed the Alps by the Col de 
Tende, took by assault various important places, 
penetrated into Piedmont, joined some Spaniards 
under the Infant Don Philip, and routed the 
King of Sardinia in a bloody battle fought near 
the town of Coni. But the French could not keep 
their ground, and, perishing from want of supplies 
and by the avenging muskets and knives of the 
peasantry whose fields they had desolated, they 
soon retreated through the defiles of the Alps 
into Savoy. But in Lower Italy the allies of 
England were singularly unsuccessful, and a 
Neapolitan army, for once in modern history, 
stood firm on the field of battle and gallantly 
won a victory. The remnant of the Spanish 
urmy had retreated by Rimini to the frontiers of 
Naples. The Austrian general, Prince Lobko- 
witz followed them and threatened to attack 
them even on the Neapolitan territory, complain- 
ing that his majesty Don Carlos had, by giving 
them shelter and succour, and by other proceed- 
ings, Jwroken the neutrality to which he had 
pledged himself when Commodore Martin had 
threatened his capital and his very palace with 
bombardment. Don Carlos, on the other side, 
proclaimed that the conquest of his dominions 
was all along a part of the scheme of the Aus- 
trians; that the Spanish fugitives, who had 
claimed the shelter of his frontiers, were too few 
and powerless to excite any rational fears; and 
that now Lobkowitz’s real design was to drive 
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him out of his states. He then put his wife and 
children for safety within the strong fortress of 
Gaeta, and marched to his frontiers to join the 
Spaniards there, and face Lobkowitz and the 
Austrians. He was followed by an army of 
25,000 Neapolitans, and the Spaniards and their 
partizans made nearly 20,000 men more. Lob- 
kowitz, on the other hand, had about 35,000 men 
in all—but they were men that had served in 
many wars, and been accustomed to speak with 
derision of a Neapolitan army. After numerous 
manceuvres, in which the Austrians tried to pene- 
trate into the Neapolitan kingdom by the difficult 
passes of the Abruzzi, Don Carlos advanced a 
little into the neighbouring states of the pope, 
and took quarters in Velletri, a considerable city 
situated on the summit of a steep hill. Here 
Lobkowitz thought to surround him and catch 
him as in a trap; but on the night between the 
10th and 11th of August, the Austrians, after 
penetrating into Velletri and setting fire to one 
of the suburbs, were repulsed with tremendous 


loss by the Neapolitans and Spaniards ; and Lob- 


kowitz, instead of taking the kingdom of Naples, 
was finally compelled to retreat behind the Po. 
In the month of October the turbulent old 
Duchess-dowager of Marlborough found peace 
at last in the grave, having equally survived her 
friends and her enemies. Out of her enormous 
wealth she bequeathed large legacies to the 
leaders of the opposition. Thus Chesterfield got 
£20,000 and the reversion of an estate at Wimble- 
don, and Pitt £10,000. The day of her death was 
also that of the death of the Countess Granville, 
mother to Lord Carteret, who thereupon became 
Earl Granville. This minister was still in the 
highest favour with the king; but he had become 
proportionally odious to the Duke of Newcastle 
and his other colleagues, who seemed determined 
to drive him from office. There was nothing new 
or edifying in these cabinet squabbles and court 
intrigues. Carteret, or Granville, drinking as 
hard as usual, wanted still more power; and in 
the month of November the Duke of Newcastle 
and his brother, Mr. Pelham, told his majesty—- 
for themselves and for the greater part of the 
cabinet—that he must choose between their resig- 
nations and the dismissal of Granville. George, 
in this extremity, entreated the Earl of Orford 
to come up to town and give his advice. Wal- 
pole obeyed the summons; but his advice was 
strongly against driving matters to extremities 
by retaining Granville. The Prince of Wales, 
who was now living on better terms with his 
father, was also consulted by George; but the 
prince could do nothing with his friends of the 
opposition, who were al] bent upon the expulsion 
of Granville. The king bitterly blamed the Duke 
of Newcastle, saying of hin—‘ He is grown as 
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jealous of Lord Granville as he used to be of 
Walpole, and wants to be prime minister, which, 
a puppy! how can he be?” Nevertheless he found 
himself compelled, on the 23d of November, to 
diamiss Granville. Lord Winchelsea, with his 
new board of admiralty, and a few other inferior 
placemen, retired with the expelled minister. 
The Earl of Harrington was re-appointed to the 
place which Granville had vacated. Strong efforts 
were made to overcome the personal aversion of 
the king to Lord Chesterfield and Mr. Pitt, in 
order to gratify that section of the Whigs, and 
algo to induce his majesty to give some employ- 
ment to Sir John Hynde Cotton, in order to keep 
the Tories quiet: for the Pelhama, in seeking for 
parliamentary aid, had not overlooked the latter 
party; and one of the most flattering promises 
they had made to the king, was that, Carteret 
being once removed, they would still the noisy 
voice of opposition in parliament. In short, they 
wanted to make what they rather inelegantly 
termed a broad-bottomed ministry; that is to say, 
a cabinet which should have for its basis men of 
all parties, from which, however, the particular 
adherents both of Pulteney and Carteret were 
to be carefully excluded. George, who could 
never tolerate Chesterfield, and who had been 
incensed by the parliamentary conduct of that 
lord, would on no account have him about his | 
person as one of the secretaries of state, the post 
which his lordship aspired to; but he reluctantly 
consented to give him the lord-lieutenancy of 
Ireland. Pitt might have been gratified with a 
place if he would have accepted a minor one, but 
he proudly said that he would be secretary-at-war 
or nothing; and so he remained in opposition, 
but only for a very short time, for the Duke of 
Newcastle and Pelham, who felt his assistance 
indispensable, assured him that the king’s anti- 
pathy should soon be overcome, and that he 
should then have what he wanted. Pitt there- 
fore resigned his place in the household of the 
Prince of Wales, who was now losing his party 
and his influence by inclining to the displaced 
minister Carteret. After bitter complaints of 
not being allowed to have a will of his own—of 
being forced by his ministers to employ one that 
was an enemy to his house— George consented to 
make Sir John Hynde Cotton treasurer of the 
chamber in the royal household. The changeling 
Tory, Lord Gower, was restored to his former 
office of lord privy-seal, from which Lord Chol- 
mondeley was dismissed; the Duke of Dorset got 
the presidency of the council, vacated by Har- 
rington ; the Duke of Bedford became first lord 
of the admiralty in the room of Winchelsea, 
having the Earl of Sandwich as second commis- 
sioner; Mr. Grenville was made another of the | 
junior lords of the admiralty; Lyttleton obtained 
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a seat at the treasury board; and even the tricksy 
Bubb Dodington got on the broad-bottom, for 
he was appointed treasurer of the navy. Lord 
Hardwicke remained chancellor, Mr. Pelham first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and the Duke of Newcastle one of the 
secretaries of state, Lord Harrington being made 
the other in the room of Lord Granville. The 
Duke of Devonshire, Walpole’s “rough diamond 
and steady friend,” remained satisfied with the 
post of steward of the household. The makers of 
this broad- bottom administration told the king 
that he might now look round the House of 
Commons, and not find one man of business or 
of any weight who was capable of heading or 
conducting an opposition. 
ey “This general coalition,” says 
a DaLPeee Lord J ohn Russell, “smoothed the 
great sea of parliamentary debate; and the ses- 
sion is remarkable for producing scarcely a single 
division. Yet the conduct of the new ministry 
did not essentially differ from that of Lerd Car- 
teret.”' The opponents of that minister— the 
Chesterfields, the Pitts, the Lyttletons—had con- 
stantly reproached him for leaning to Hanover, 
and employing or paying Hanoverian troops, and 
they had exhausted their eloquence upon this 
particular topic; yet these men, now in office, 
or (as in Pitt’s case) making sure of being in, 
found it necessary to qualify their criticism; and 
they only escaped by a practical equivoque from 
pursuing precisely the same line that they had 
condemned and denounced in Carteret. Pitt read 
a sort of recantation in the house in the month 
of January, upon a motion for continuing the 
army in Flanders; and, though the Hanoverian 
troops were nominally dismissed, an increased 
subsidy was voted to the Queen of Hungary,’ to 
enable her to take those very troops into her pay. 
This she did; and the Hanoverians continued to 
serve in the allied armies as much in the pay of 
England as they had been before. But there was 
more than this. When the popular outcry grew 
faint, the farce of paying them indirectly was 
suspended, the money was counted out again 
from the English treasury, and the number of 
Hanoverians was increased from 15,000, which 
it had been in Carteret’s time, to 22,000! In the 
same easy way a new subsidy for the Elector 
of Saxony was carried by the patrieta and the 
broad-bottom men as soon as Carteret was re- 
moved; £24,000 were voted for the Elector of 
Cologne, and £8000 for the Elector of Mayence. 
Not a whisper was now raised against our in- 
creasing and complicating our foreign engage- 
ments, which a few months before had been 
considered so dangerous by the opposition; the 


1 History of Burope from the Peace of Utrecht. 
2 Her subsidy was raised from £300,000 to £500,000. 
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quadruple alliance, concluded in January be- 
tween England, Holland, Austria, and Saxony 
-—binding the last-mentioned power to furnish 
30,000 men for the defence of Bohemia, and 
binding England to pay two-thirds of the whole 
subsidy to the Saxon elector, while Holland paid 
but one-third—met with no comment, and ex- 
cited no complaint in the House of Commons. 
At last the states engaged to have 60,000 men 
under arms for the ensuing campaign, and con- 
sented that the supreme command of the united 
armies in Flanders should be intrusted to George’s 
son, the Duke of Cumberland. 
The old Elector of Bavaria, 
who had hardly kuown one 
fortunate day since he had 
heen elected emperor, died at 
Munich, in the month of Jan- 
uary, of a complication of dis- 
orders and sufferings, physical 
and moral, that should seem 
sufficient to kill fifty men.' 
His son and successor to his 
hereditary states of Bavaria 
was wise enough not to be 
tempted by the imperial 
crown. LHe instantly opened 
negotiations with Maria The- 
resa—engaged to vote for her 
husband, the Duke of Lor- 
raine, in the next imperial 
diet -- renounced all claims 
whatsoever to any part of the 
Austrian succession—and pro- 
mised to recall his troops from 
the French army, and never 
send them to assist the King 
of Prussia. The Queen of 
Hungary, on her part, agreed 
to acknowledge that the elec- 
tion of the late emperor was 
good and valid, and also to 
restore whatever territory she 
had occupied or conquered in 
Bavaria ; and upon these terms a treaty was con- 
cluded at Fueasen. 

Before the annual waste of human life began, 
that great minister died who had checked it for 
so many yéars. Walpole expired on the 18th of 
March, 1745, in the sixty-ninth year of his age; 
thus escaping the mournful spectacle of the civil 
war which was about to rage in the northern 
parts of our island.? 

In the month of April, Marshal Saxe found 
himself at the head of 76,000 French troops in 
Flanders; and, after a few movements to puzzle 
and embarrass the allies, he marched suddenly 
upon Tournai, and mvested that place in the 
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beginning of May. England had furnished all 

the troops she had promised, and had about 
28,000 brave men under arms in that old battle- | 
field of Europe; but the Dutch, instead of send- 
ing 50,000 and keeping 10,000 in garrison, had 
hardly sent 25,000; and the Austrians mustered 
no more than eight or nine squadrons of horse. 
As if the inferiority of number to the French 
was not sufficient to insure a bad campaign, the 
Duke of Cumberland, who had indisputably some 
(not many) of the qualities of a great general, 
and who was young and active at least, found 
himself under the control of 
an old Austrian pedant in 
war, Marshal Konigsegg, and 
hampered and thwarted by 
the Dutch general, Prince 
Waldeck. At the earnest 
instance of Waldeck and the 
states - general, Cumberland 
moved with this inferior force 
to relieve Tournai, which 
ought to have been strong 
enough to defend itself, for it 
was esteemed one of the best 
fortresses in the Low Coun- 
tries, and there were 9000 
Dutch within it well supplied 
with everything. Having 
come to this resolution of 
relieving Tournai, the allied 
armies ought to have been 
quick and sudden in their 
motions; but they lost time 
—they went at parade pace 
—and, when they got near 
Tournai, they found that Saxe 
was well prepared to meet 
them. That skilful and active 
general leaving 15,000 of his 
foot to block up the fortress, 
moved with the rest of his 
army of 60,000 horse and foot, 
to an excellent position near 
Fontenoy, about four miles from Tournai, which - 
he. presently occupied and strengthened with 
numerous works. And while he lay there 
Louis XV. and the dauphin arrived post from 
Paris, and joined him, to the great joy and en- 
couragement of the French army. If the young 
pretender had been allowed, he would have fol- 
lowed the French king, and his first encounter 
with Cumberland would have been at Fontenov 
instead of Culloden. When the allies came up 
they found the French encamped on the gentle 
heights that rise from the right bank of the river 


Scheldt, with that river and the village of An- 


* From the statue by John Bell, in St. Stephen's Hall, new 
Houses of Parliament. 
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toine on their right, Fontenoy and a narrow val- | equivocal proofs of cowardice; for, after failing 
ley in their front, and a small wood on their left. | in their assault, and suffering from the French 
As at Dettingen, the French had a free passage | batteries, they gave ground,* and remained little 
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across the river by means of a bridge; and this | more than 
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THE BATTLE OF 


FONTEN OY. 
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spectators of the rest of the fight. 
Nay, to increase the shame, Appius, 
the colonel of a regiment of Hesse- 
Homburghers in the pay of the states, 
galloped away with most of his men 
to the town of Ath, and thence wrote 
a letter to the Dutch government to 
inform them that the allied army had 
been cut to pieces. Still, however, 
Cumberland, with his brave British 
and Hanoverian troops, persevered in 
his attack on the left. Leaving the 
cavalry in their rear, and dragging 
some pieces of artillery with the force 
of their own nervous arms, the foot 
crossed a ravine, and advanced full 
in front of the wood, the batteries, 
and the abattis, and of the best part 
of the French army, which had had 
time and opportunity to gather 
strength from its right. When the 
comlat became close it was terrific - 
our men were killed in heaps by the 


to Yon, 


bridge was defended by a tte de pont and by a‘ enemy’s artillery ; but still they went closer, 
strong body of reserve. Fontenoy and Antoine | sweeping away the French foot and the firm Swiss 
were well fortified and garrisoned ; redoubts were | guards. ‘The Duke de Grammont, who had lost 
thrown up between the two villages, and there | the day at Dettingen, found that his last day was 
were abattis on the left in front of the wood. | come, for he was killed early in the struggle, and 
Apparently nothing daunted—it may be sus- | many officers better than he bit the dust. When 
pected that they were not skilful enough to detect | the British and Hanoverians carried the French 
ut a glance the whole strength of the position | position on the left,? and looked with the eyes of 
—the allied generals resolved still to relieve | conquerors to the right, they could see nothing 
Tournai and engage; and, driving in the French ! of their allies the Dutch; and presently they 
pickets and outposts, they advanced in gallant | were charged where they stood by masses of the 





style. But night fell, operations were suspended, 
and the troops lay under their arms till the fol- 
lowing morning, the 11th of May (n.s.) At 
about four o’clock in the morning a brisk can- 


nonade began on both sides,’ and before six both | 


armies were closely engaged. The Duke of Cum- 
berland with the English and Hanoverians ad- 
vanced against the left of the French, and de- 
tached General Ingoldsby to clear the wood there 
and carry a redoubt a little beyond it. When 
Ingoldsby came up to the wood he found it oc- 
cupied by some detachments of sharpshooters, 
whom he mistook for a whole division ; and, after 
hesitating and losing time, he rode back to Cum- 
berland for fresh instructions. This was a blun- 
der; but on the other side Prince Waldeck and 
the Dutch, who had moved against the French 


right to attack Fontenoy and Antoine, gave un- 


1 “¢Qur cannon began to play a little after four in the morning, 
and the French batteries, with triple our weight of metal and 
numbers too, answered us; about five the infantry in march.” 
—Col. John Munro to the lord-president, in Culloden Papers. 


French cavalry. But charge after charge was 
wasted upon them, and, instead of retreating, 
they pressed forward in the view of taking Fon- 
tenoy in the rear, and cutting the French off 
from their bridge across the Scheldt. “If,” says 
Voltaire, “the Dutch had moved at this moment 
and joined the British, there would have been 
no resource, nay, no retreat for the French army; 
nor, in all probability, for the king and for his 
son.” Louis, in fact, had been advised to seek 
safety in flight; but either because he thought 
flight more dangerous than staying where he 
was, or from some nobler motive, he refused to 
quit the field, though repeatedly urged to it by 
Marshal Saxe, who, it is said, was actually pre- 
paring to retreat himself. Old Konigsegg con- 
gratulated the English prince as a conqueror; 
but his compliments were premature. Saxe, who 
could not at first credit the fact, saw that Wal- 





2 Culloden Papers. 
3 See the interesting letter of Lieutenant Forbes, in Culloden 
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deck and the Dutch were determined to keep 
aloof; and then calling away all the troops that 
had held Fontenoy and Antoine, laying bare the 
right of his position (which ought to have been 
occupied by our allies), bringing up the house- 
hold troops and the entire body of his reserve, 
he tried to crush the British and Hanoverians 
by a last desperate effort. It was melancholy 
then to see the brave Irish brigade in the pay of 
France turn, the first and most furious of all, 
against their English brethren. From the nature 
of the ground they now occupied between the 
wood and Fontenoy, which ground was hollow 
and narrow, British and Hanoverian foot were 
huddled together in compact masses. Saxe 
brought four pieces of heavy artillery to play 
upon them in this condition ; and while the can- 
non roared with murderous effect in their front, 
they were attacked in flank by fresh troops, both 
horse and foot. Meanwhile their own cavalry 
did little or nothing. This inactivity is accounted 
for by the roughness of the ground; but surely 
English horses could ride where the French 
could; and we are disposed to believe that, as 
usual, our cavalry was far inferior to our foot.' 
But the foot also was at last compelled to fall 
back, which they did slowly and with their faces 
to the foe. Itis related of the Duke of Cumber- 
land that he was the last in the retreat—that he 
called upon his men to remember Blenheim and 
Ramillies, and that he threatened to shoot one 
of his officers whom he saw running. Thus re- 
treating, the English and Hanoverian infantry 
eame to their horse, who then presented a front 
to the French and checked their pursuit. They 
were joined by their precious allies the Dutch, 
and then they all hastened back to the strong 
walls of Ath. If the men had had their will, 
and no enemy in their rear, it might have 
been difficult to prevent a very different kind of 
combat, for their fury against the Dutch was 
boundless. In this battle of Fontenoy the British 
lost, in killed and wounded, more than 4000 
men, and the Hanoverians nearly 2000. They 
left behind them a few pieces of artillery, but no 
standards, and scarcely any prisoners except the 
wounded. The French, on their part, owned to 
a loss of 7000 men; but it is believed that on 
hotis sides the numbers were under-rated. Among 
the English officers of distinction who fell, were 
Lieutenant-general Campbell and Major-general 
Ponsonby. Tournai, the cause of this vast 
slaughter, was delivered up through an astonish- 
ing piece of treachery on the part of the Dutch 
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' It appears that one regiment of horse—the Oxford Blues— 
behaved better here than they had done at Dettingen. ‘The 
Blues,” writes a Soottish officer, ‘‘ behaved well, and rubbed off 
the stain of Dettingen."—Letter from Col. John Munro to the 
lord-president, in Culloden Papers, 
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engineer who superintended the defences. The 
town surrendered in a fortnight; and the citadel 
a week after! The French next invested the 
citadel of Ghent, which capitulated after an 
equally disgraceful defence; as did also, in a 
short time afterwards, Bruges, Dendermonde, and 
Oudenard. Then, while the allies were covering 
Brussels and Antwerp, the French besieged and 
carried the town of Ostend. Here, again, a 
Dutch officer was suspected of treachery, and 
wonder and consternation was excited among 
the allies. 

After defeating Prince Charles of Lorraine in 
Silesia, the King of Prussia threw himself be- 
tween the Austrians and their auxiliaries the 
Saxons, and defeated both on the 3d of June, in 
the decisive battle of Holen-Friedberg, where, 
for the first time, he really displayed the abilities 
of a great general. Prince Charles of Lorraine 
then retreated into Bohemia, and by the end of 
June he had collected a fresh army in an en- 
trenched camp at Konigsgratz. Frederick soon 
retired into Bohemia, with the view—if he could 
do no more—of wasting and consuming all the 
means of subsistence along that frontier, so as to 
render it impossible for the Austrians to winter 
there. He advanced to Chlum, and there fixed 
himself for a time. In the meanwhile Maria 
Theresa, chiefly through the influence of George, 
had the satisfaction of seeing her husband Francis 
elected emperor by the diet of Frankfort on the 
13th of September. The King of Prussia and the 
elector palatine entered a vain protest against 
the election, by which Austrian influence would 
be so formidably increased ; but Frederick was a 
foe born to humble the Austrian pride. In the 
month of September want of provisions com- 
pelled him to retreat; Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, who had been reinforced by the junction of 
6000 Bavarians, followed him with nearly 60,000 
men in all, and enveloped him near Konigshof. 
The Prussian army did not at this moment ex- 
ceed 28,000 men; but they were veterans, whereas 
the enemy consisted in good part of new levies 
and irregular hordes of horse. Frederick again 
displayed the qualities of a skilful general: the 
light troops of Austria took to pillaging when 
they ought to have been fighting, and the affair 
ended in the brilliant, and by the Prussians 
unexpected, victory of Soor. The conqueror con- 
tinued his retreat into Silesia, where he put his 
troops into winter-quarters, and then returned 
himself to Berlin to see what advantages he could 
gain by negotiating. He had already induced 
George to sign a convention at Hanover, guar- 
anteeing to Prussia the possession of Silesia, and 
he hoped for other advantages from the fears 
and increasing difficulties of the English sove- 
reign. The convention of Hanover he kept a 
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profound secret ; for any compact with England , to retreat precipitately and with considerable 


was likely to deprive him of the benefits of his 
alliance with France. 

In Italy the campaign was exceedingly un- 
favourable to the allies of England. Except 
upon the Maine, where the army under the Prince 
of Conti, weakened by draughts made upon it to 
strengthen the army in Flanders, was compelled 


‘were nearly everywhere successful. 


luss before Count Traun, the French in Europe 
But in 
America they sustained a considerable loss in the 
capital and island of Cape Breton, which were 
taken by 4000 volunteers from Boston, assisted 
by a few marines, and supported by Admiral 
Warren with a squadron of ten ships. 
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Charles Edward, the young pretender, resolves to make a landing in Scotland—He is encouraged by the French 


cabinet—His scanty means for the expedition—His serious loss at sea—His landing in the Highlands with a 
few attendants—His reception from the Highland chiefs— His interview with Cameron of Lochiel--He is 
joined by Cameron and other chiefs—Successful skirmish of the Highlanders with a body of the king’s troops 
—Muster of the pretender’s adherents at Glenfinnan—His standard erected and war proclaimed—Sir John 
Cope marches against the pretender—Uncertain movements of his march—The Highlanders elude bim and 
descend into Athole—Trimming of Lord Lovat between the Jacobites and royalistsa—The pretender enters 
Perth—His proceedings in Perth to strengthen his cause—He continues his progress unchecked to Callendar 
—His advance upon Edinburgh—Preparations made in the city to oppose him—Disgraceful conduct of the 
dragoons—Their cowardly flight called the ‘Canter of Colt Brigg”—Charles effects an entrance into Edinburgh 
—Home’s account of the pretender’s arnyy—His description of Charles Edward—The pretender proclaimed at 
Edinburgh—Sir John Cope’s advance—He draws up at Prestonpans—The Highlanders march out of Edinburgh 
to oppose him—Movements of the two hostile armies—Battle of Prestonpans—Fierce onset of the Highlanders 
—Speedy discomfiture of the royal troops—Death of Colonel Gardiner—Return of the pretender to Edinburgh 
~—Hopeless aspect of the royalist cause in Scotland—Condition of the Highlands—Voverty of the people — 
They are made rebels by their necessities—Plan of Forbes to reconcile the Highlanders to the government — 


The plan submitted to Walpole—Causes of its being set aside—Continued loyalty of President Forbes. 


i |UT the flames of a more fatal war 
were now lighted on our own ter- 
ritory. The battle of Fontenoy and 
| our other reverses in Flanders were 
made the most of by the French, 
who were always skilful in such 
exaggerations. The young pretender was led to 
believe that his moment was come; and that if 
he could only unfurl his banner on the hills of 
Scotland, it would soon be carried through a dis- 
tracted and defenceless land, to the capital and 
the palace of St. James’s, Charles, who had been 
shooting at Fitz-James, a seat which had belonged 
to the late Duke of Berwick, went to Paris to get 
assistance, and to raise some money, being deter- 
mined to go even without a French army. He 
found the French ministers quite ready to coun- 
tenance his schemes, but very badly provided 
with cash, and rather averse to any open or de- 
cided proceeding, which it appeara would have 
given offence to their ally the King of Prussia, 
whose schemes and intentions and negotiations 
were exceedingly complicated, Besides, to secure 
the advantages they had gained, it was necessary 
that the French should keep their army in Flan- 
ders; and their past experience proved that the 





sanguine hopes of the Jacobites were not to be 
relied upon so as.to encourage any great adven- 
ture with or for them. The French cabinet wished 
for adiversion in Scotland, but were not disposed 
to make any great sacrifices for it. The young 
pretender might go, and little they cared what 
was his fate. The Highlanders had again ex- 
pressly told him that his coming would be useless 
and desperate unless he brought with him at least 
6000 disciplined troops, 10,000 stand of arms, and 
some money. The rashness was Charles’s and 
not theirs—but dearly did they pay the penalty 
for it. He wrote to inform them that he was de- 
termined to come, though he could have neither 
the troops nor the arms required. As for money, 
all that he could do was to borrow about £6000 
sterling, and to write to Rome for his jewels that 
he might pawn them. Leaving Paris, where he 
had long dropped his incognito, Charles went 
towards the coast of Normandy, and fixed his 
residence for a time at the Chateau de Navarre, 
near Evreux, the seat of the young Duke de 
Bouillon, one of his warmest friends. His first 
business was to procure shipping; and this, it 
appears, was attended with some difficulty, being 
done at last in an underhand manner, without 
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the knowledge of the French court.’ He, how- 
ever, obtained the Doutele, a fast-sailing brig, 
carrying eighteen guns, which had recently been 
employed as a privateer against the English.’ 
And he clandestinely got the convoy of the Hviza- 
beth, an old man-of-war carrying sixty-seven guns. 
The Doutelle went round to the mouth of the 
_ Loire, and Charles and the gentlemen who had 
made up their minds to accompany him went by 
different routes to the town of Nantes. On the 
2d of July, Charles, disguised as a student of the 
Scotch college at Paris, embarked in the Doutelle, 
but he was detained till the 13th by the non- 
arrival of the Elizabeth, on board of which were 
embarked the greater part of the warlike mate- 
tials he had been enabled to procure, and which 
consisted of some 1500 fusils, some tweuty small 
field-pieces, some powder, ball, and flints, and 
some broadswords. The money, which he kept 
under his own care in the Doutelle, was now not 
much above £3000. At last the Elizabeth came 
to the rendezvous, and then the two ships sailed 
together, Charles suffering much from sea-sick- 
ness. On the fourth day of their voyage a ship 
bearing the British flag hove in sight. It was 
the Lion, of fifty-eight guns, commanded by the 
brave Captain Brett, who, as soon as the wind 
permitted, engaged the two ships. The Doutelle 
presently hauled off and pursued her course, 
leaving the Elizabeth to sustain the combat single- 
handed, which she did gallantly for five or six 
hours, when she and the Lion parted about 
equally disabled. In the shattered condition in 
which his ship was left, the French captain deemed 
it expedient to return to his own coast; the Dou- 
telle meanwhile pursued her original course for 
the coast of Scotland, safe and unhurt, but cut 
off from the arms and ammunition that had been 
put on board the Hlizabeth. Two days after the 
parting of the two ships, the Douwtelle was pur- 
sued off the south end of the Long Island by an 
English ship of superior force ; but she was saved 
by her superior sailing ; and, changing her course 
and ranging along the east side of Barra, she 
came to anchor off the islet of Erisca, between 
Barra and South Uist. As they neared the rocky 
shore, an eagle—no uncommon sight in those 
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1 “Tt will appear strange to you,” writes Charles to his father's 
secretary, Mr. Edgar, “how I should get these things without 
the knowledge of the French court. 1 employed one Rutledge 
and one Walsh, who are French subjects (they were of Irish 
extraction, the sons of refugees who had followed James II.; 
Rutledge had been settled at Dunkirk, and Walsh at Nantz, 
and they had united to their trade as West Indian merchants 
the profitable calling of privateering against England). The 
first has got a grant of a man-of-war from the French court to 
cruise on the coast of Scotland, and is luckily obliged to go as 
far north aa J do, so he will escort me without appearing to do 
it." —Stuart Papers, in Lord Mahon's Appendix. 

? She had been fitted out for that purpose by Walah, who now 
went with the young pretender in her to Scotland. 
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quarters—hovered over their ship. “ Here,” said 
Lord Tullibardine, one.of the daring adventurers, 
“isthe king of birds come to welcome your royal 
highness to old Scotland!” Charles went on shore 
and was conducted to the house of the tacksman 
or tenant of Erisca, who rented all the small 
islands which composed that group. His quality 
was concealed, and his attendants gave out that 
the prince was a young Irish priest. From the 
tacksman they learned that the lord of those 
islands was Macdonald of Clanronald, a young 
chief, who was deeply pledged to the Jacobite 
cause; that this young chief had just gone him- 
self to the mainland, and was at Moidart; but 
that his uncle and chief adviser, Macdonald of 
Boisdale, was close at hand, with his brother, 
upon the island of South Uist. Charles stayed 
all night at the tacksman’s, having sent a sum- 
mons to Macdonald of Boisdale. In the morn- 
ing he returned on board the Doutelle, where the 
chief of Boisdale soon waited upon him. This 
old Jacobite, on seeing one small ship and no 
more, thought that the young pretender was mad, 
and he refused to engage his nephew in so des- 
perate an enterprise. Charles then wished him 
to repair as his ambassador to Sir Alexander 
Macdonald and Macleod of Macleod, two other 
chiefs with whom he had been in correspondence; 
but Boisdale flatly told him that such a mission 
to the Isle of Skye was useless, as he had very 
lately seen Sir Alexander and Macleod, who had 
both declared that if the prince should come they 
would not join him, unless he brought with him 
a body of regular troops. The young pretender 
then ordered his sailors to weigh the anchor, and 
the Doutelle, with Boisdale’s boat hanging astern, 
glided away from the island, and advanced several 
miles towards the main. As soon as he was 
allowed—which he was when Charles found all 
his arguments and persuasions ineffectual—the 
old Jacobite got over the ship’s side into his boat, 
and rowed back for his island. The Dowtelle 
kept her course for the mainland, and came to 
anchor in the bay of Lochnanuagh, between Moi- 
dart and Arisaig. Young Macdonald of Clan- 
ronald presently obeyed Charles’s summons, and 
went on board attended by several of his clan, 
'and by the head of one of its branches styled 
Macdonald of Kinloch Moidart. But this young 
Macdonald of Clanronald had some sense and 
discretion ; and he represented, as his uncle had 
done before him, that it would be madness to take 
up arms without support from abroad. Charles 
entreated and implored, appealing to their war- 
like pride and other passions. During this con- 
versation the parties walked backward and for- 
ward upon the deck, talking aloud; a young 
Highlander, armed at all points in the fashion 
of his country, was leaning against the taffrail, 
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listening with all his ears and with excited glis- 
tening eyes. It wasa younger brother of Kinloch 
Moidart, who had come on board without any 
knowledge of the prince heing there. Charles 
observed the young Highlander’s excitement— 
watched him as his colour went and came, as he 
shifted his place, compressed his lips, and grasped 
the hilt of his broadsword—and, then, turning 
suddenly to him, he exclaimed, “You, at least, 
will assist me?” “TI will, I will,” cried Ronald, 
‘though no other man in the Highlands should 
draw a sword. I am ready to die for you.” The 
enthusiasm was infectious—it caught both the 
Macdonalds, who swore that they would take up 
arms instautly, and en- 
deavour to engage every 
man that wore the tar- 
tan to do the same. ‘At 
the first appearance of 
the royal youth, though 
I then knew him not,” 
says another of the 
Macdonalds who had 
gone on board, “I 
found my heart swell to 
my very throat.”' Dur- 
ing the 19th, 20th, and 
21st, Charles kept close 
on board with those 
who had accompanied 
him from France aud 
with Clanronald; on 
the 22d Clanronald was 
sent to Sir Alexander 
Macdonald and Mac- 
leod to induce them to 
join, and Glennaladel 
was sent to gather Clan- 
ronald’s clan and enrol 
some of the best of the 
men as a body-guard for 
the prince, and to be 
employed in landing the arms and ammunition. 
Clanronald’s mission to the Isle of Skye was in 
vain; Sir Alexander Macdonald and his friend 
persisting that Charles ought not to have come 
without some regular troops, more arms, and 
money ; and that, since he had not fulfilled his 
engagement, they were not bound in honour 
to coneur in the enterprise. But at the same 
time encouraging messages .were brought from 
the Glengarries and from other chieftains, some 
of whom came to the coast and carried back arms 
and ammunition for their people. On the 25th 
of July (0. s.), Charles, being thus assured of 
some support, set his foot for the first time on 
the mainland of Scotland, with a train of only 
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CHARLES Epwarp Stuart, the young Pretender. 
From a fine print by J. Daulié. 
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seten persons—the Marquis of Tullibardine, styled 
by the Highlanders the Duke of Athole, which 
he would have been by right of descent, but for 
the bar of the attainder provoked by his conduct 
if 1715; Sir Thomas Sheridan, who had been 
Charles's tutor; Sir John Macdonald, an officer 
in the Spanish service; Kelly, the nonjuring 
clergyman who had been engaged in Bishop At- 
terbury’s plot; Francis Strickland, an English 
gentleman ; Eneas Macdonald, a banker in Paris, 
but brother to Kinloch Moidart; and Buchanan, 
who had been the messenger employed by Car- 
dinal de Tencin between Parisand Rome. These 
were afterwards called “the seven men of Moi- 
dart.” They were now 
conducted to Borodale, 
a farm-house in the 
neighbourhood, which 
belonged toyoung Clan- 
ronald, whence Charles 
despatched letters and 
messengers to nearly 
every mountain and 
glen in the Highlands. 
The gallant Cameron 
of Lochiel received the 
summons and resolved 
to obey it; not, how- 
ever, with the intention 
of joining the prince, 
but with a design of 
urging him to forego 
his rash enterprise and 
return to France, while 
he could do so in safety. 
On his way down to the 
coast, Lochiel called 
upon his brother, Came- 
ron of Fassifern, who 
entreated him not to 
go forward, but to send 
his sentiments in writ- 
ing. “I know you,” said Fassifern, “ better than 
you know yourself. If this prince once sets his 
eyes upon you, he will make you do whatever he 
pleases.”? But Lochiel, saying that he must, in 
respect, wait upon the prince, continued his ill- 
omened journey to the fatal farm-house of Boro- 
dale. As svon as he arrived there, Charles took 
him aside, and artfully or eloquently laboured to 
remove his strong objections, which the chief 
stated to him manfully. Lochiel for some time 
resisted, and, seeing that the young pretender was 
determined not to re-embark, he advised him at 
least to lie concealed where he was. “ No,” cried 


Charles, now making his last and strongest appeal, 


2 History of Rebvellion in 1745, by John Home, author of the 


1 Lockhart Papera—Journ. and Mem. of Printe Charles's Ex-’ tragedy of Douglas. The author says that Fassifern himself in 
pedition into Scotland, 1745-6, by a Highland officer in his army. ! the year 1781 tuld him this aneodote. 
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“Tam resolved to put all to the hazard. Ina 
few days, with the few friends I have, I will erect 
the royal standard, and proclaim to the people 
of Britain that Charles Stuart is come over to 
claim the crown of his ancestors, or perish in the 
attempt. Lochiel, who my father has often told 
Ane waa our firmest friend, may stay at home, and 
learn from the newspapers the fate of his prince !” 
This was too much for the “gentle Lochiel,” as 
he was always styled by the Highlanders ; his 
resolution gave way, and he exclaimed with a 
warmth equal to that of Charles, “No! I will 
share the fate of my prince; and so shall every 
inan over whom nature or fortune hath given me 
uny power!” And thus was the die cast; for, if 
Lochiel had persisted in his original intention, 
there would have been no civil war, and the blood 
of Culloden would have been spared. Charles 
then gave a feast “in as hospitable a manner as 
the place could afford ;” men, women, and chil- 
dren crowded to see him, and the Highland chiefs 
and chieftains drank in deep cups—“ Deochs laint 
an Reogh,” which was good Erse for “God save 
the king.” Lochiel returned to his clan, and sent 
messengers through Lochaber, and to every spot 
where there was a Cameron living, with word 
that they must march to Glenfinnan and join 
their chief in arms. Some detachments from the 
Glengarries were sent down to Charles at Boro- 
dale, who then set out for Kinloch Moidart, dis- 
tant about seven miles; he went himself by sea 
with his artillery and baggage, but the High- 
landers marched close by the shore.’ In spite of 
every precaution, a surmise of the prince’s land- 
ing was now whispered abroad ; and the govern- 
ment having notice thereof, sent a detachment to 
reinforce their garrison at Fort-William. It was 
upon this detachment that the Highland broad- 
sword was first drawn. The regulars, which con- 
sisted of ¢2vo companies, and not of four, as stated 
by the Jacobites, had to pass through part of the 
country of Glengarry and Keppoch, in the midst 
of lakes, mountains, and torrents. They were 
commanded by Captain John Scott, who set out 
at a very early hour of the morning of the 16th 
of August, that he might reach Fort- William be- 
fore night. Scott advanced cautiously, but with- 
out any disturbance, till he got near High Bridge, 
bu‘lt over a mountain torrent, which can hardly 
be passed by any other means; but then he heard 


' Charles, with his baggage, &c., was conveyed in three boata, 
furnished by the Highlanders. The Doutelle soon returned to 
France, Walsh carrying with him a letter to the old pretender, 
in which Charles begged a title for the armateur and privateer 
owner. It appears the vain honour was conferred. There is 
still in France a Count Walsh—a descendant or representative of 
the original Walsh. This Monsieur le Comte has married an 
English lady. 

* According to the lord-president of the Court of Session, 
Duncan Forhes, who did more towards suppressing this rebellion 
than any man, the Highlanders had not much to boast/of in a 
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a shrill bagpipe, and saw some Highlanders on 
the other side of the bridge, skipping about with 
swords and firelocksin their hands. He instantly 
halted his men, and sent forward a sergeant with 
his own trusty body-servant to reconnoitre ; but 
they had not gone many steps when two nimble 
Highlanders darted out from a cranny in the 
rocks, seized them, and carried them over the 
bridge. As he knew not what was their force— 
as they appeared more numerous than they were, 
and as the pass was so narrow and difficult—Scott 
turned face and retreated. The Highlanders let 
the soldiers go quietly for some two or three miles, 
till they saw them engaged in a very narrow road 
between Loch Lochy and a mountain, when they 
opened a murderous fire from behind trees and 
rocks—a fire which not only wounded Scott's 
men, but attracted other armed mountaineers to 
the spot. The regulars hastened their march, 
hoping to get to Invergary, a place of some 
strength; but they had not gone far when they 
saw another body of Highlanders coming down 
the hill in their front, and heard bagpipes and 
fierce cries on every side. They were, in fact, sur- 
rounded, and Captain Scott was badly wounded, 
and two of his men were killed. They formed 
into a hollow square, but resistance was hopeless; 
and when Macdonald of Keppoch ran to the spot 
with a fresh party offering quarter, and assuring 
them that if they attempted further resistance 
they would be cut to pieces, the soldiers laid down 
their arms. Matters were in this state when 
Cameron of Lochiel arrived on the spot with some 
of his clansmen, took charge of the prisoners, and 
conducted them to his house at Achnacary.’ 

The general rendezvous of the Camerons and 
other Jacobite clans was appointed to be at 
Glenfinnan, a narrow vale in which the river 
Finnan runs between lofty and craggy mountains, 
inaccessible to horse. The vale is closed at the 
end by Loch Shiel, a lake about fifteen miles 
long. Leaving Kinloch Moidart, Charles re- 
paired to this glen, and entered a shepherd's 
hovel to await the arrival of the clans.’ For 
nearly two hours not a soul was seen; but then 
Lochiel and his men appeared hanging on the 
top of one of the mountains. The Camerons 
rapidly descended, and then advanced towards 
the prince in two lines, each line being three 
men deep, and the two companies of prisoners 


military point of view. Ina letter to Sir Alexander Macdonald, 


whom he was labouring to keep steady in his determination not 
to join the rebels, Duncan Forbes says—‘‘ Two companies of the 
royals made prisoners sounds pretty well, and will surely be 
passed for a notable achievement; but when it is considered 
that these companies were not half complete, that they were 
lads picked up last season in the low country, without anything 
of the roya] but the name, and that their officers were raw, the 
achievement is not by any means so important.”— in 
Appendix to Home's History of the Rebellion. 
3 Journal of the Highland officer, in Lockhart Papers. 
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without their arms marching between the two | force now consisted of 1500 or 1600 men; and 
lines. They were not all armed, but from 700 | he confidently assured himself that, as he ad- 
to 800 brave Highlanders stood in this martial | vanced, it would gather.and grow like a snow-ball 
array before Charles, who instantly gave ordera | in motion. 

to erect, for the first time, the royal standard. | 





Old Tullibardine unfurled the colours, which 
were made of white, blue, and red silk, and were 
twice the size of an ordinary pair of colours; his 
lordship, supported by a Highlander on each 
side, held the flag-staff till a manifesto from 
James and his commission of regency to his son 
were read, both being dated at Rome, December, 
1743. When this was over Charles made a short 
speech to the chiefs. Few of the common men 
could understand a word he said, but they all 
shouted till the mountains rang again, and “such 
loud huzzas and skimming of bonnets up into 
the air, appearing like a cloud, was not heard of 
a long time.”* On the same day, and shortly 
after the elevation of the standard, on the 19th 
of August, Macdonald of Keppoch joined with 
300 men, and in the evening some of the Macleods 
came to Glenfinnan, disclaimed their chieftain 
as a traitor and coward, and enrolled themselves 
in the rebel army. All that night they lay in 
Glenfinnan, which was not above fifteen miles 
from Fort-William. On the morrow, the 20th 
of August, they began their march southward; 
O'Sullivan, an Irish officer, acting as quarter- 
master-general—an office scarcely needed in a 
Highland army. When Charles halted at Loch- 
iel’s house he was joined by Macdonald of Glen- 
coe, who brought him 150 men; by Stuart of 
Appin, who brought about 200; and by the 
younger Glengarry, who brought 200 more. His 


1 The amall tower marks the spot where the pretenders 


standard was first raised. It was erected by Macdonald of 
Glennaladel, in 1815, and bears an inscription in Gaelic, Latin, 
and English, commemorative of the event. 

* Letter in Culloden Papers. 


On the very day that the rebel standard was 
erected at Glenfinnan, Sir 
John Cope, commander-in- 
chief for Scotland, put himeelf 
at the head of his troops, 
which had for some time been 
drawing together near Stir- 
ling. A hint had been sent to 
Edinburgh on the 2d of July 
that the pretender’s eldest son 
was expected to land in the 
Highlands that summer; and 
Cope, whose force was weak, 
had written repeatedly to 
London to the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, the secretary of 
state for Scotland, represent- 
ing the necessity of providing 
against invasion and insur- 
rection. After some scarcely 
pardonable delays, a little 
money and some instructions were sent down to 
the general. Sir John Cope then hastened his 
prepnrations, proposing to march his troops into 
the heart of the Highlands, and fight the rebels 
wherever he might find them. Tweeddale and 
the lords of the regency, without knowing what 
force Charles had collected, and apparently with- 
out reflecting on the danger of engaging the 
only army they had in Scotland in the glens and 
defiles of the Highlands, and leaving the capital 
and the whole of the Lowlands open to attack, 
sent down an express with positive orders to 
Cope to march forthwith. That general sent out 
officers and intelligent sergeants in various direc- 
tions to examine the ground; and the attempt 
was made to reinforce Fort- William with two 
companies, of which we have seen the unfortu- 
nate issue. He continued to remain completely 
in the dark as to the force of the insurgents, and 
as to the positive whereabouts of the young pre- 
tender; and the Jacobites spared no pains to 
prolong this darkness, and to bewilder one that 
never saw very clearly—a man of routine, a 
martinet, that could play only one regular game 
in war, and who was disconcerted, like a bad 
chess-player, by every move except the moat 
straightforward or transparent ones. Having 
collected all the men he could, Sir John Cope 
found himself at the head of about 1500 foot 
and two regiments of dragoons—Gardiner’s and 
Hamilton’s; both infantry and cavalry being 
chiefly composed, if not of raw recruits, of men 
that had never seen any active service. Con- 
sidering that the horse would be unserviceable 
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nnd difficult to subsist in the rough country, he 
left both the regiments of dragoons behind him; 
und with the foot, four field-pieces, four cohorns, 
i great number of provision carts and baggage 
carts, and 700 stand of arms to distribute among 
the well-affected Highlanders, he marched away 
from Stirling to Crieff, intending to proceed to 
Fort-Augustus. At Crieff he expected to be 
jeined by hundreds, but not a soul came to his 
standard. He therefore sent back to Stirling 
400 of the spare muskets he had brought with 
him, well knowing that arms were wuch wanted 
--that the whole of the Lowlands was most 
Jamentably deficient of this means of defence— 
that there was a far greater want of guns and 
swords than of heart and courage. From Crieff, 
Cope advanced to Dalnacardoch, where he arrived 
on the 25th of August, and where he met Cap- 
tain Swettenham, who had witnessed the raising 
of the standard of the Stuart in Glenfinnan. 
The captain told the general that when he left 
the rebels on his parole their number did not 
exceed 1400 men; but he added that he had since 
met upon the road several parties going to join 
them, and had heard at Dalwhinnie a day or 
two before that they were 3000 strong. Yet 
Cope, assuming that they must be very indif- 
ferently armed, thought that even 3000' High- 
landers might be beaten by 1500 regulars; and 
he continued his march to Dalwhinnie, where he 
arrived on the 26th. Captain Swettenham had 
assured him that the Jacobite clans, perfectly 
well aware of his approach, intended to bar his 
passage at Corryarrick, an immense mountain 
that lay between him and Fort-Augustus, and 
directly in his line of march; and now this as- 
surance was confirmed by the active and vigilant 
Duncan Forbes, who was fortunately in the 
Highlands at his seat called Culloden House, 
near Inverness and Fort-George. Cope deter- 
mined to change his route, but not before con- 
sulting a council of war, to which he summoned 
every field -officer und every commander of a 
separate corps in his littlearmy. He made them 
give this their opinion in writing; and then, on 
the following day, he quitted Dalwhinnie, and 
marched towards Garviemore, on the road to 
Corryarrick. 

Rut while he had been halting and hesitating, 
the light-footed Highlanders had been moving 
with their usual rapidity, and before he got eight 
niles from Dalwhinnie, when his line was thin 
wnd far extended, he saw some tartans darting 
along the hill-sides; and then he called a halt, 





1 “We were not,” says the Highland journalist, ‘‘ when our 
little army was encamped and provisions provided, above 1200 
men, under the command of Clanronald, Lochiel, and Keppoch. 
The Macdonalds of Glengarry, being 600 good men, and the men 
of Appin being 200 more, joined afterwards."—Lockhart Papers. 
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faced about, and, leaving the road to Garviemore, 
took, more rapidly than he had intended, the 
road which diverges there and leads to Inverness. 
No one had joined him, but not a few had left 
him. Early that morning Charles had ascended 
the summit of Corryarrick, expecting to see Cope 
advancing on the zigzag road; but he could see 
nothing but a few Highlanders, who proved to 
be deserters, and who assured him that Cope was 
going a different way. Instantly detachments 
were hurried in advance along the declivities of 
the mountains, and these men presently saw the 
English army moving off by the route to Inver- 
ness. The Highlanders exulted, and wished to 
run down and pursue, and give battle; but the 
chiefs thought it would be far better to let Cope 
go his way, and strike off themselves into thie 
Lowlands by the route which he had left com- 
pletely open to them, and so advance to Stirling 
and the capital. And while Sir John proceeded 
by forced marches to Inverness, where he arrived 
on the 29th of August, the Highland army, mov- 
ing far more rapidly, went through the mountains 
of Badenoch into the vale of Athole, being joined 
just before or during their march by 100 men of 
the clan of the Grants of Glenmoriston, and by 
other little troops, all hot for Prince Charles and 
for the plunder of the south. On the 30th of 
August Charles reached the strong mansion .of 
Blair Castle, from which the Whig Duke of 
Athole fled at his approach, while his brother 
Tullibardine (the Jacobite Duke of Athole) pre- 
pared to take possession of his paternal dwelling. 
Tullibardine, who was above sixty years of age 
when he entered on this desperate enterprise, 
fensted the prince and his ancestral vassals in 
the castle, and seems to have fancied that he had 
got his own again for good after a quarter of a 
century of exile and attainder. They stayed two 
days at Blair, and were joined by several High- 
land gentlemen bringing all the meu they could ; 
but still Fraser, Lord Lovat, whose influence was 
immense, kept aloof, though Charles had sent 
him his patent to be Duke of Fraser, aud his com- 
mission to be lord-lieutenant of all the northern 
counties. Cameron of Lochiel had waited upon 
this wily head of the Frasers; but Duncan Forbes, 
true and stanch to the established government, 
was at the same time labouring to keep the old 
man quiet. “Lord Lovat,” writes Forbes, on 
the 9th of August, “was with me here (at Cul- 
loden House) last Thursday, and has, by the bad 
weather, been detained at Inverness till this day. 
He has declared to me his full purpose to be 
prudent, and I verily believe him.”* On the 
very next day, Forbes, writing to Sir John Cope 
for a supply of arms, expresses his apprehension 
that, should the pretender move that way, Lord 


"2 Letter to Bir Alexander Macdonald, in Home's Appendix. 
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Lovat and others of “the well disposed” might 
be under considerable difficulties, as their. clans 
had got no arms. He adds, however, that Lovat 
and Lord Fortrose had been with him aguin, and 
had promised to collect all their people to act in 
defence of the government. lLovat wrote in a 
somewhat different strain to Lochiel—-“‘ My ser- 
vice to the prince,’ said the old fox; “T will aid 
you what I can, but my prayers are all I can give 
at present.” This hoary sinner, who had crowded 
nearly every page of a long life with crime and 
guile—who had been of all parties and had be- 
trayed all, but whose first public act was carrying 
off the Frasers to fight under the banner of Dun- 
dee for James IL, as his last act was dying on a 
scaffold for the Stuart cause—evidently wished 
to gain time and to see what was likely to be the 
success of the young pretender before he joined 
him. With such a man, to be prudent meant 
merely to join the stronger. No doubt he also 
wanted to obtain some of the arms for which 
Dunean Forbes was writing, before he should 
give any the least suspicion to the friends of gov- 
ernment.’ His son-in-law, Macpherson of Cluny, 
the head of a clan, was less circumspect; for, 
being taken prisoner—apparently a willing one — 
he forgot his oaths and obligations to government, 
which had appointed him captain of an indepen- 
dent company, and, after some conversation with 
Charles, joined him at once, and engaged to raise 
his clan for that service. After his two days’ 
rest at Blair-Athole, the young pretender re- 
sumed his march to the south, and on the 4th of 
September he entered Perth. The money he had 
brought from France was already spent, and he 
had only one louis-d’or in his pocket; but, show- 
ing the coin to Mr. Kelly, he gaily assured that 
nonjuring parson that he should soon get more 
eash, And, as active collectors, he forthwith 
detached armed parties of Highlanders through 
Angus and Fife, who proclaimed King James 
VIIT., seized all the public money they could 
find, and levied the duties and taxes due to 
the established government The city of Perth 
furnished him with £500; but he prudently 
abstained from plundering the merchants and 
dealers that were attending the fair at Perth on 
his arrival. It must, however, have been abso- 
lutely impossible wholly to prevent the wild 
Highlanders from indulging in their inveterate 
habit of “lifting.” Still further to lengthen his 
diminutive purse, some hot Jacobites in Edin- 
burgh and other places clandestinely sent him 
donations or loans, which were to be repaid when 
his father King James got his own again. But 
few of the Lowlanders appeared to recruit his 
little army. He fixed his residence in the town 


of Perth, in an old house belonging to Lord Stor- 
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mont; and there he entertained the ladies of the 
place with a ball. At Perth, James Drummond, 
in the Jacobite Red Book, Duke of Perth, came 
and joined him after a narrow escape of arrest 
by the government. This Perth was young, 
brave, courteous, and inexperienced—a pleasing, 
shallow-headed person.? Lord George Murray, 
a much older and a much abler man, who had 
been engaged with his brother Tullibardine in 
the affair of “the fifteen,” came in at the same 
time to offer his sword and his military experi- 
ence. Lord George had served several years 
nbroad in the armies of the King of Sardinia. 
He has been generally esteemed the best offiter 
and planner of a campaign that ever followed 
Charles. He had genius enough to soar above 
the pedantry of his art, and, seeing that there 
was no time to complete that military transfor- 
mation, he recommended that no attempt should 
be made to perplex and confound the High- 
landers with new tactics, new wenpons, and new 
modes of marching and fighting; but that they 
should be left to their old methods, with merely 
a little improvement in the way of training. A 
printing-press was set to work at Perth, and 
proclamations were thrown off and widely dis- 
tributed. One of these, us a retaliation, offered 
thirty pounds to any person or persons that should 
seize and secure George, Elector of Hanover, &c. 
This was considered merely as a joke, or as a 
cutting way of expressing contempt; but, shortly 
after, this offer of reward was raised to £30,000. 
On the 11th of September, with his army strength- 
ened by above 200 men brought in by the Duke 
of Perth, by 100 who had joined under Robertson 
of Struan, and by a handful of Lowland recruits, 
Charles left Perth ; and, marching at the head of 
a detachment, he reached Dunblane that even- 
ing, having been joined on the road by Macgregor 
of Glengyle, with 250 Macgregors—“all with red 
hair”’—and by Macdonald with sixty Macdonalda. 
He was now in a hurry to reach Edinburgh, for 
he had received news that General Cope, after 
getting to Inverness, was marching to Aberdeen, 
with the intention of embarking at that port and 
returning with all the speed that winds and waves 
would permit for the defence of the capital; and 
on the 12th he pushed forward from Dunblane 
for the Frith of Forth. Knowing that several 
ships of the royal navy were stationed at the head 
of the frith, and that the bridge of Stirling was 
commanded by the artillery of the castle, he di- 
rected his steps to Frew, a spot about eight miles 
above Stirling, where the Forth is fordable at 
low water. When he got to the ford of Frew, 
Gardiner’s dragoons were on the opposite bank ; 
‘but, instead of attempting to defend the ford, or 


2 The caustic Horace Walpole calls Perth ‘‘a silly race-borsing 
boy.’ 
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to annoy the Highlanders on their passage, these 
unwarlike horsemen wheeled round, and trotted 
off towards Leith,' whither Hamilton's (the other 
body of horse which Cope had left behind him) 
had repaired some days before. Having crossed 
the river on the evening of the 13th, Charles lay 
that night at Leckie House. Continuing his 
march on the following morning he passed within 
a mile of Stirling Castle, from the ramparts of 
which one or two cannon-shots were fired at him, 


Traversing the field of Bannockburn he proceeded | 
to Falkirk, quartered his men in that town, and | 


took up his lodging for the night 
at Callender House, the seat of 
the Earl of Kilmarnock. 

On the evening of that day— 
Sunday the 15th—the young 
pretender and the whole of his 
army were quartered in Linlith- 
gow, which is only sixtcen miles 
from Edinburgh. A timid mes- 
senger carried this ominous news 
to the capital, which remained in 
a very defenceless state, for Cope 
had not got back from his High- 
Jand promenade, though trans- 
ports had been despatched 
on the 10th to convey him 
and his troops. The citi- 
zeus, Who had been so long 
accustomed to a life of 
quiet, were thrown into 
consternation. At first, a 
underrating the force of ¥ 
the Highlanders, they had 
despised the danger; and 
government had been ex- 
tremely remiss in provid- 
ing the means of defence. 
The reader by this time 
must have formed a pretty 
correct notion of what 
Cope’s two regiments of 
dragoons were worth; these 
were now collected outside 
of the town, at Corstor- 
phine, between Leith and 
Linlithgow, about three miles from the city walls; 
and within the town the only force consisted of 
the o11 worn-out town-guard—“‘the Edinburgh 
regiment,” a very indifferent body of men, who 
had been levied and embodied a week or two 
before—and the corps of Edinburgh volunteers, 
who knew nothing of war, and whose number 
never amounted to 500 men. The chief command 
rested with the lord-provost or principal magis- 
trate, Archibald Stewart, who was afterwards 
suspected of J acobitism, bu but who probably was 
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merely unmartial and confounded like the rest. 
The city was indeed surrounded by a wall which 
had parapets; but the wall in many places was 
not ten feet high, and not stronger than a garden 
inclosure; and as for the parapets, they were for 
the most part too narrow to admit the mounting 
of proper cannon, if there had been proper guns 
to use, which, it appears, there were not, The 
castle on its steep rock was safe; but General 
Guest, a brave old soldier who commanded there, 
had a very small garrison, and could hardly spare 
aA man beyond the walls of the fortress. Still, 
however, according to Home, 
who was himself one of the most 
active and zealous of the corps, 
the volunteers, who had received 
each man a musket, bayonet, 
and cartridge-box from the depdt 
in the castle, and who had been 
drilling, morning, noon, and 
night, for three days and no 
more, kept a good countenance, 
and seemed determined to fight 
the rebels, But the historian 
allows that Mr. Drummond, their 
captain, could only answer for 
250 of the number. Ags 
their houses were high and 


yo ni ie 


heel 4 strongly built of stone, and 


as the streets were narrow, 
they might have defended 
Edinburgh when the High- 
i landers had climbed the 
. — vu ® walls or forced the gates, 

ea if they had only had a 
"q i. sufficient supply of fire- 
i : arms and a little more 
confidence ; but it appears 
that this idea was never 
suggested. Their own 
arms were few, and they 
had got it into their heads 
that the young pretender 
was coming with a regular 
train of artillery, with 
which he might have bat- 
tered down their houses. 
Even the ardour of the 250 volunteers, for whom 
Mr. or Captain Drummond too confidently under- 
took to answer, cooled at the near approach of 
danger. The officers complained that their men 
would not follow, while the men complained that 
their officers would not lead ; and when Captain 
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Drummond, preparatory to a sortie against the 


? The cluymore is in the possession of the Duchess of Gordon ; 
the target and the sporran, with belt of the time of the Knights 
Templars, are at Cluny Castle; the dirk and ribbon are in. 
the museum of the Scottish Antiquarian Society.—From the 
Abbotsford edition of Waverley. 
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enemy, halted near the town-gate called the West 
Port, and looked behind him, he could scarcely 
see a volunteer, except the forty men of his own 
company.’ Drummond marched back with his 
company to the college-yard; and the provost 
ordered his precious town-guard of ninety men 
and some of the Edinburgh regiment to join the 
dragoons without the volunteers. He might as 
well have sent the levies which marched through 
Coventry with Sir John Falstaff. On Sunday 
evening, while the provost and the other notables 
of Edinburgh were debating and speech-making 
in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, Colonel Gardiner, having 
left an advanced post at Corstorphine, retreated 
with the rest of his dragoons to a field between 
Leith and Edinburgh, and sent back the worse 
than useless supply of infantry into the town. In 
the course of the night Brigadier Fowkes arrived 
from London, and took the chief command. 

The Highlanders lay that night upon a rising 
ground between Linlithgow and Edinburgh, at 
the distance of about twelve miles from the capi- 
tal. But early on Monday morning they began 
to move, the pretender contriving to send before- 
hand a message to the people of Edinburgh, to 
acquaint them, that if they would admit him 
peaceably, all would be well; but otherwise they 
must make up their minds for military execution. 
As the rebels approached Corstorphine they saw 
the advanced party of dragoons; but they had 
scarcely more than a glimpse of them: for with- 
out touching sabre, pistol, or carbine, the dra- 
goons wheeled about, and rode off to the main 
body, which was now 
posted by Fowkes 
andColonel Gardiner 
at the east end of 
Colt Bridge, about 
two miles from Edin- 
burgh, on the way 
to Corstorphine. 
“But the main body 
did not long stand g= 
there: before the sen 
rebels came within “XZ 
sight, orders were is- 
sued to the dragoons 
to wheel, which they immediately did with the 
greatest order and regularity imaginable. . . . 
Orders were repeated every furlong to quicken 
their pace, and, both precept and example concur- 
ring, they quickened it so well, that before they 
reached Edinburgh they had quickened it to a 
pretty smart gallop. They passed in inexpres- 





1 The author of Douglas hints, in a note to his History, that 
even Drummond's courage was all make-believe; that ‘‘ he did 
not intend to fight the rebel army; but that his real intention 
was to make himself popular at the eve of an election, by show- 
ing extraordinary zeal.” 
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sible hurry and confusion through the narrow 
Janes at Barefoot’s Park, in the sight of all the 
north part of the town, to the infinite joy of the 
disaffected and equal grief and consternation of 
all the other inhabitants. They rushed like a 
torrent down to Leith, where they endeavoured 
to draw breath; but some unlucky boy (I suppose 
a Jacobite in his heart) calling to them that the 
Highlanders were approaching, they immediately 
took to their heels again and galloped to Pres- 
tonpans, about six miles farther.”* Six. or seven 
hundred men, consisting of the trained banda, 
the Edinburgh volunteers, and some other volun- 
teers who had come in from Musselburgh and 
Dalkeith, still mounted guard at the different 
gates of the capital; but the young pretender's 
message, which was promptly delivered, and 
then the sight of the fleeing dragoons, presently 
settled the question of resistance or non-resistance 
in the hearts of most of the notables that had 
assembled to debate in the Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
Yet the meeting thought it would take a middle 
course, and a deputation was sent out to Charles, 
desiring that hostilities might not commence till 
they had had more time for deliberation. The 
deputies had scarcely taken their dep&fture, when 
the provost and magistrates received intelligence 
that the transports with General Cope’s army 
on board were off Dunbar; and that as the wind 
was unfavourable for coming up to Leith, the 
general intended to land at Dunbar, and then 
march with all speed to the capital. This piece 
of intelligence materially changed the face of 
affairs; and it was 
resolved to recall the 
deputation, and to 
ae apply to General 
Siete, Guest for arms, and 
for the recall of the 
fugitive dragoons. 
Guest had some 
doubts about risking 
his muskets, bayo- 
nets, and cartridge- 
boxes again in the 
hands of men who 
had given them up, 
and he told the magistrates that it was absolutely 
neceasary for his majesty’s service that the dra- 
goons should be ordered to join General Cope, 
who had no cavalry with him. It is fair to doubt 
whether any messenger could have run fast enough 
to catch these performers of the “Canter of Colt 


Brigg;” or whether, if the message had reached 


2 “¢ A true account of the Behaviour and Conduct of Archibald 
Stewart, Eaq., late Provost of Edinburgh, in « letter to a friend. 
London, 1748." This pamphlet is attributed to the historian 
David Hume. Walter Sontt says that thero is strong evitienoce, 
both external and internal, for attributing it to that pen. 
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them, the dragoons would have had heart to obey 
it, Scared from Prestonpans they had galloped on 
to North Berwick, and seemed determined to stop 
nowhere till they should get under cover of Cope's 
infantry. There was another cause of embarrass- 
ment: the gentlemen composing the deputation 
could not be overtaken before they reached 
Charles, and they were now in his hands as hos- 
tages, and ready to be hanged—so thought their 
tender friends —if the town 

should ring the alarm-bell U 
again, or attempt resistance. i 
At about ten o'clock at night, " 
the town being quiet the while, 
the deputies returned from 
Gray’s Mill, a place within 
two miles of the city, where 
Charles was now quartered. 
The answer they brought was 
very peremptory. Charles de- 
manded immediate possession 
of the city, threatening mili- 
tary execution if the citizens 
should refuse or delay. What 
was to be done? Cope was 
still someethirty weary miles 
off, and the pretender was at 
hand with an army, whose 
force had been multiplied by 
their fears, and by ingenious 
artsemployed by the Jacobites, 
The poor provost resolved to 
send a second deputation; and 
about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing it set ont in a hackney- 
coach for Gray's Mill. But 
Charles refused to see them, and the deputies 
returned in their coach with heavy hearts, and 
were set down near their houses in the High 
Street. It was near five o’clock in the morning 
when the coachman turned his horses’ heads 
to lead them to their stables in the Canongate, 
which suburb was then separated from the town 
by the walls and the strong gate called the 
Nether Bow. And, as the Nether Bow port was 
now opened to let this coach go out, Cameron of 
Lochiel and 800 Highlanders rushed in. The 
vest of the work was like a trick in a pantomime 
—easy and instantaneous; the town-guard and 
all the guards and sentinels upon duty were made 
prisoners without a blow, and the Highlanders 
occupied their posts and took possession of the 
city as quietly as one guard relieves another. 
Charles, who in the course of the preceding even- 
ing had been joined by David, Lord Elcho, eldest 
son of the Earl of Wemyss, and a man of distin- 
guished bravery, put himself in motion with the 
main body of his little army, at about ten o'clock, 
and, marching by Duddingstone to avoid the fire 
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of the castle, he entered the King’s Park by a 
breach which had been made in the wall, and 
halted his men under Arthur’s Seat, in the hollow 
between the hills. It was there that Home care- 
fully examined them, being anxious to carry some 
useful intelligence to Sir John Cope, to whom he 
was fleeing. They did not exceed 2000 men! 
They seemed to be strong, active, aud hardy; but 
many of the men were low in stature, and, if 
clothed like low-country men, 
would, in Home’s opinion, 
have appeared inferior to the 
men in the king’s troops ; “but 
the Highland garb favoured 
them much, as it showed their 
naked limbs, which were strong 
and muscular.” As to their 
arms, Home says that they 
had no cannon nor artillery of 
any sort, except one small iron 
gun, which he saw, without a 
carriage, lying upon a cart, 
drawn by a little Highland 
horse; about 1400 or 1500 of 
the men were armed with fire- 
locks and broadswords, those 
firelocks being of all sorts and 
sizes, including many fowling- 
Pieces; some of the rest had 
firelocks without swords, and 
some swords withont fire- 
locks; many of the swords 
were not Highland broad- 
swords, which they best knew 
how to use, but French swords; 
one or two companies were 
armed with scythes fixed in the shafts of pitch- 
forks. Home also took a glance of Prince 
Charles, as he crossed the King’s Park on hia 
way to Holyroodhouse; and he has left us an 
admirable picture of his personal appearance, 
which was by far the best part of the young pre- 
tender. ‘The figure and presence of Charles 
Stuart were not ill-suited to his lofty preten- 
sions. He was in the prime of youth,’ tall and 
handsome, of a fair complexion; he had a light- 
coloured periwig, with his own hair combed over 
the front; he wore the Highland dress, that is, 
a tartan short coat without the plaid, a blue 
bonnet on his head, and on his breast the star of 
the order of St. Andrew. Charles stood some 
time in the park to show himself to the people ; 
and then, though he was very near the palace, 
mounted his horse, either to render himself more — 
conspicuous, or because he rode well, and looked 
graceful on horseback. The Jacobites were 

1 From a miniature in possession of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., 


of Newe and Edinglassie. 
2 He was in his twenty fifth year. 
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charmed with his appearance; they compared ! which he could go. It is true, however, that the 


him to Robert the Bruce, whom he resembled, 


they said, in his figure, as in his fortune. The. 


Whigs looked upon him with other eyes.” When 
he came in front of Holyrood Palace a cannon- 
ball fired from the castle struck James V.’s Tower, 
and fell into the courtyard with a quantity of 
rubbish ; but it harmed no one, and he entered 
the porch, preceded by a gentleman who had 
suddenly stepped from the crowd, and who now, 
with a drawn sword in his hand, walked upstairs 
before him." 

Lochiel and his Highlanders, in securing all the 
urms they could find on first entering the town, 
had also secured the heralds and pursuivants 
which then, as still, were carefully and pompously 
maintained as emblems of Scottish royalty and 
independence. At the hour of noon these func- 
tionaries, with their trumpets and gaudy dresses, 
were marched up to the old cross, where the clans 
were drawn up under arms, and were there forced 
to proclaim King James, and to read the com- 
mission of regency to Charles, the declaration 
dated at Rome, and a manifesto in the name of 
the regent. While this was doing some of the 
mob huzzaed, and a number of Jacobite ladies, 
stationed in the windows, waved their white 
handkerchiefs ; but very few gentlemen were to 
be seen in the streets or in the windows, and 
amongst the poorer people many showed their 
dislike of the pageantry by a sullen silence. By 
the unceasing exertions of the gentle Lochiel, the 
wild Highlanders were kept from plunder and 
from whisky. It is even said that they refused 
whisky when offered to them by the people of 
Kdinburgh ; but this almost incredible fact rests 
upon Jacobile authority. In the evening the 
long deserted and dingy apartments of Holyrood 
were enlivened with lights, crowds of company, 
and a ball; and the younger of the Jacobite ladies 
were charmed into still warmer enthusiasm by 
sceing that Charles was an excellent dancer. 

While they were proclaiming the yowf pre- 
tender at Edinburgh, Cope was landing his troops, 
artillery, and stores at Dunbar; an operation that 
was not completed till the morning of the 18th. 
His men were discouraged at once by the paniec- 
stricken regiment of dragoons, which had con- 
tinued fleeing on till they came to Dunbar, many 
of them without swords, pistols, or any other 
weapon. It was resolved, however, to move in- 
stantly upon Edinburgh; and Sir John Cope, 
with his usual fatality, chose the worst road by 





? This was James Hepburn, of Keith, a man esteemed by all 
parties, In his youth he had heen out in “‘the fifteen.” Since 
then he had compounded the spirit of Jacobitiam with the spirit 
of liberty ; for he disclaimed the hereditary indefoasible right 
of kings. He also condemned and abhorred the act of union, as 
something injurious and humiliating to his cduntry, and which 
had made a Scotch gentleman of email fortune nobody.—Home. 
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shortest road was enticing, as a speedy arrival at 
the capital was deemed of the highest importance; 
but then Cope should have sent exploring parties 
up the hills and across the country to have an 
eye on the march of his enemies; and this he 
neglected to do—he caused to be reconnoitred 
nothing but the high post road, and two or three 
diverging paths. And even to this end he em- 
ployed persons unfit for the duty—some of the 
young volunteers who had fled with the poet 
Home from Edinburgh. It was on the 19th of 
September that he left Dunbar with his little 
army, which made a great show with its cavalry, 
artillery, and long train of baggage waggons. He 
went no farther than to a field a little to the west 
of Haddington, which town is only twelve miles 
from Dunbar. About nine o'clock at night, it 
being feared that during the dark hours the High- 
landers might advance and surprise them, eight 
of the young volunteers, mounted on horseback, 
went by parties of two to examine the main road, 
and some other paths that diverged to Dudding- 
stone. These young men returned at inidnight to 
the camp, and reported that all was quiet; and 
then other eight of them mounted and rode in 
the same manner till peep of day—hbut two of this 
last division of explorers never came back to 
Cope’s camp. On the following morning Sir 
John continued his march ; but when he came 
near Haddington he suddenly quitted the high 
post road, because, as he afterwards said, there 
were defiles and inclosures near it where cavalry 
could not act, and took the lower road by St. 
Giermains and Seaton. The van of the army was 
entering the dead. flats which lie between Seaton 
and Preston, when Lord Loudon, who was acting 
as adjutant general, and who had gone forward 
to reconnoitre, came back at a round pace, and 
informed Cope that the rebels were in full march 
towards him —not by the read and the open coun- 
try to the west, where alone Sir John had been 
looking for them, but by the ridge of hills to the 
south. Cope, however, thought that the plain he 
was in was good ground, and he pushed forward 
along the high road to Preston and Seaton, till he 
came to Prestonpans, where he formed his army 
in order of battle. The young pretender, having 
previously been joined by the Earl of Kellie, 
Lord Balmerino, Sir Stewart Threipland, Sir 
David Murray, and a few other Lowland gentle- 
men, and having exacted tents, targets, and shoes 
from the citizens of Edinburgh, and carried off 
all their arme—including, it is said, about a thou- 
sand muskets—had resolved to come forth and 
meet Cope. He was further encouraged by the 
timely arrival of Lord Nairne, who brought up 
from the north 500 men — Maclauchlans and 
other Macs from Athole. On the night of Thurs- 
249 : 
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day, the 19th, Charles repaired to the village of ; dislodged a party of Highlanders who had oceu- 
Duddingstone, where the troops lay upon their | pied the churchyard of Tranent. The night which 
arms; and at an early hour on the following |.followed, and which proved dark and cold, was 
morning he put himself at their head, drawing | still more tranquil, the two armies lying upon the 
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House at Duppinestonr, where Prince Charles slept the night before the Battle of 
Prestonpans.—From a view by Paton, in the Abbotsford Waverley. 


his sword aud exclaiming-—“ Gentlemen, I have 
thrown away the scabbard!” The Highlanders 
moved on in a Jong narrow column, crossed the 
bridge at Musselburgh, and then struck away over 
the hills to the right, leaving the post road en- 
tirely. They paused on the heights of Carberry, 
where many a year before Mary Stuart had been 
led captive by her insurgent subjects, They did 
not halt again till they came in full sight of the 
king’s army.’ The regulars set up a tremendous 
shout, to which the Highlanders replied. Cope, 
who had shifted his front and re-formed his army, 
now lay with his right leaning on Colonel CGar- 
diner’s park-wall and the village of Preston, hav- 
ing on his left Seaton House and the sea, and a 
little in his rear the village of Prestonpans. At 
the distance of less than a mile the Highlanders 
formed on the declivities near the little town of 
Tranent. But between them and the king’s army 
there was a swamp or morass cut by hedges, dry 
stone dykes, and willow trees ; and close in front 
of the king’s army there was a ditch with a thick 
and strong hedge. It was about three in the 
afterneon when Kerr of Gradon, mounted upon 
a .ittle white pony, rode down the hill-side to see 
if he could discover a passage for the Highlanders 
across the morass. He performed this duty with 
great coolness, notwithstanding the shots that 
were fired at him, but upon his return he assured 
Charles that the morass was impassable—that 
Cope’s front was not to be attacked in that direc- 
tion. Both armies lay inactive the rest of the day, 
except that Cope fired a few cannon-shots, and 


1 Jacobite “Aconunt of the Young Pretender's Operations "— 
Appendix to Lockhart Papers.—Home. 


















ground with their sentinels 
and pickets very close to each 
other.” But during that night 
several of the few Highland- 
ers that had been induced to 
follow Cope from Aberdeen, 
deserted to their country- 
men; and Robert Anderson, 
a Jacobite gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, who knew 
the country step by step, told 
Hepburn of Keith that he 
would undertake to show the 
prince’s army a place where 
they might easily pass the 
morass without being seen 
by the enemy, and form 
without being exposed to 
their fire. After consulting 
with Lord George Murray, 
Hepburn conducted this Anderson to Charles, 
who was found sleeping on the ground with a 
sheaf of pease for his pillow. Awaking, the young 
pretender summoned Lochiel and the other chiefs 
to council, and it was soon resolved to trust to the 
guidance and loyalty of the Lowland gentleman, 
whose father had been out in “ the fifteen.” 

At the earliest peep of day, the 21st of Sep- 
tember, and under the favouring veil of a frosty 
mist and the fog that hung over the swampy 
ground, the Highlanders began to move, with 
the Clanronalds in front, marching in column, 
three men in a rank. They came down by a 
hollow that winded through the farm of Ringan- 
head—not a whisper was heard amongst them. 
They were close to the place where Anderson 
intended to lead them through the morass, when 
some of the dragoons in picket heard their foot- 
falls, And shouted through the mist—“ Who goes 
there?” Apparently, without waiting for an 
answer, which would not have been given, these 
doughty horsemen reined up, turned their horaes’ 
heads, and rode off to give the alarm—the only 
thing they could do. The clans, stil] as silent as 
death, pushed on rapidly, in spite of the boggy 
nature of the ground, in which they sometimes 
sank to their kilts. They crossed the ditch upon 


a little narrow wooden bridge; and then the 


Duke of Perth, who led the column, ordered 
them to halt, face to the left, and form as usual. 
The first line consisted of six regiments, with 


£ The Highland officer says—‘‘ We lay in sight of them till the 


evening, when our peuple grew very impatient to be engaged ; 
but, with difficulty being restrained by authority, both armies 
lay upon their arms all night.” 
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the Clanronalds, the men of Glengarry and Kep- 
poch on the right, the Macgregors and the Duke 
of Perth’s men in the centre, and the -men of 
Appin and Lochiel on the left. Behind this first 
line stood a body of reserve, or second line, 
consisting of the Athole men, the Robertsons 
of Struan, the Macdonalds of Glencoe, and the 
Maclauchlans, who were all commanded by Lord 
Nairne, but who were never engaged. Charles 
took his post in front of this body of reserve, 
and behind the first line. Sir John Cope, who 
had not been sleeping with his troops on the field, 
but had gone to more comfortable quarters in 
Cockenzie, a little village on the sea shore close 
by, being warned by the dragoons, was now on 
the field, and obliged to change his front and 
alter his dispositions in face of the enemy. Even 
with the best disciplined troops, such sudden 
manoeuvres, under such circumstances, are likely 
to produce some confusion. The outposts of the 
front had not time to find out the regiments 
to which they respectively belonged; and they 
formed awkwardly on the right, so as to cramp 
the cavalry, and not leave them sufficient room to 
act. The mass of the infantry, consisting of four | 
regiments — “Lees’,” “Guise’s,” “ Lascelles’,” and 
‘“‘Murray’s”—two of which were very incom- 
plete, stood in the centre, Hamilton’s dragoons 
occupied the left, and Gardiner’s dragoons and 
the artillery were posted on the right, next the 
morass. There was no body of reserve; but they 
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A A Position of Copes Army the niyht 
before the Battle 

BB Bath by which the Mighlandas 
crossed tha Murase 


still had in their rear Preston, some strong stone 
walls, and Prestonpans. Their baggage was to 
their left in the village of Cockenzie, which has 
asmall harbour. The ground which intervened 
between the two armies was an extensive corn 
field, plain and level, without a bush or a tree; 
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and it was now lighted up by the morning sun, 
which had dispelled the fog and mist, and re- 
vealed the enemies to each other. ‘ Harvest 
was just got in, and the ground was covered 
with a thick stubble, which rustled under the 
feet of the Highlanders as they ran on, speaking 
and muttering in a manner that expressed and 
heightened their fierceness and rage.”' Their 
first attack, under Lochiel, was upon the guns. 
“The cannon,” says a Jacobite that was present, 
“consisting of seven pieces and four cohorns, 
fired upon them as they marched, but did no 
execution, and was immediately seized; and the 
Highlanders (who never after that did regard 
cannon, which formerly had been very terrible to 
them) continued their march with loud huzzas.”? 
The fact was, that Cope, having no regular artil- 
lerymen with him, had pressed a number of un- 
skilful, unpractised seamen to serve these guns; 
and the sailors being badly defended, or rather 
not defended at all by the dragoons, turned and 
fled after one or two random fires. Colonel 
Gardiner, who deserved to have had better men 
under him, advanced at the head of his regiment, 
and did all that he could to make them charge 
the Highlanders and recover the guns; but the 
dragoons had no heart in them, and after receiv- 
ing one irregular fire they wheeled about and 
galloped off, making a canter at Prestonpans as 
they had done at Coltbridge. Abandoned by 
their horse, and seeing their artillery in the 
hands of the enemy, 
4a the infantry gave one 
-_ Seato 2 Zy weak, desultory dis- 
2S Gh, 





charge—the’ High- 
landers threw down 
their muskets and 
rushed on them with 
their sharp claymores 
—the line broke — 
Hamilton's dragoons 
were galloping away 
as fast as Gardiner’s 
~ Murray’s regiment 
of foot, which occupied 
the left, fled also: in 
a few minutes from 
the firing of the first 
gun the whole army, 
both horse and foot, 
was in flight, and the 
disgraceful affair of 
i Prestonpans was over 
almost as soon as begun. Not one of the regular 
soldiers attempted to load his piece a second time 
—not one English bayonet was used. Charles 
had no cavalry—the whole amount of horse with 
him did not exceed the number of fifty, consist- 


' Home. 2 “ Acoount of the Young Pretender’s Operations.” 
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ing chiefly of gentlemen and their grooms; but 
with a part of this Lord Elcho and Sir Peter 
Threipland spurred after the panic-struck dra- 


goons; while the light-footed Highlanders fol- 


lowed the foot to cut them down or make them 
prisoners. Few had courage enough to provoke 
the broadsword—the men threw down their 
arms and surrendered in 
heaps, and the actual loss on 
the side of the royalists in 
killed and wounded did not 
exceed 200 men and five offi- 
cers, but eighty officers were 
tuken prisoners; and the 
cannon, the tents, the bag- 
gage, and the military chest 
were all left to fall into the 
hands of the Highlanders, 
whose loss amounted to four 
officers and thirty private 
men killed, and six officers 
and seventy private men 
wounded. One hundred and 
five of Cope’s foot escaped 
and got to Edinburgh Castle, 
and about seventy found 
their way to Berwick. Sir 


John, with the assistance of the Earls of Home : 


and Loudon, collected about 450 of the dragoons, 
who fled too fast to be taken, and marched them 
by Soutra Hill and Lauder down to the banks 
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sight of his happy home. They carried him 
senseless to the manse or parsonage of Tranent, 
where he soon expired, and was buried by the 
side of his children in that village church. He 
was a truly virtuous and religious man; his 
bravery was indisputable; and his memory still 
continues to be fondly cherished in Scotland as 
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CoLONEL GARDINER’s House AND THE FIELD OF PRESTONPANS. 


From a view in the Illustrated Landon News. 


the model of a Christian hero. The young pre- 
tender, who had been with the body of reserve, 
which had nothing to do in the fight,’ is said 


to have shown some magnanimity after it was 


of the Tweed at Coldstream, where they are | over: he remained on the field till mid-day, 
said to have arrived that very night.' Colonel ' giving orders for the relief of the wounded of 
Gardiner, probably the best man and the best | both armies, and for the disposal of his numerous 
officer there, remained dead on the corn field at | prisoners. He lay that night at Pinkie, and re- 


' Prestonpans. 
with his dragoons, though he was badly woun- 
ded, put himself at the head of a small party 
of the foot—a knot of true-bred Englishmen, 
who, though left without officers, stood their 
ground on a corner of the field. “These brave 
fellows,” said he, “‘ will be cut to pieces for want 
of a commander ;” and, riding to their front, he 
took the command and cheered them; but he 
was presently cut down by a fierce Highlander 
armed with a scythe, and he sank under other 


wounds close to his own park-wall, and within | 





1 ir John—“ Johnnie Cope," as he will be for ever called in 
Scotland—was merely ridiculed at firat, but hotly prosecuted 


afterwards. It is reported that 
‘when he went fleeing on with 

his dragoons to Berwick, his 

brother officer, Lord Mark Kerr. 

received him with the sar- ; 

castic observation, that he be- 

general on record that had first mae hari 

carried the tidings of his own defeat. The Jacobites made 
epigrams and songs about him, one of which, commemorating 


lieved him to be the very first 


his sudden wakening and his rapid flight, is known to every one 


that is a Soot, or that has ved in Scotland, 





The veteran, disdaining to flee | turned the next morning to Edinburgh with the 


£1500—a seasonable supply—which had been 
found in Cope’s military chest. He entered 
Holyroodhouse tothe joyful tune of “The king 
shall have his own again,” flags flying, pibrochs 
playing, and the Highlanders making a feu de 
jove by firing their pieces in the air. Atareview 
a few days after, there appeared only about 1400 
Highlanders; some had heen killed and wounded, 
it is true, but the large majority of those miss- 
ing had gone home with the plunder and spoil 
they had made at Prestonpans. With the brave 
old General Guest still in the castle, with the 
majority of the inhabitants of Edinburgh wish- 
ing every “sharp-edged claymore-man” behind 
Strathbogie, and the pretender back in France 
or Italy, or in a still hotter atmosphere, any 
competent commander with 1200 or 1400 proper 
men might have settled the rebellion if he had 
come to Edinburgh on the 21st or 22d; but there 
was no one at hand to take up the card which 
Cope had thrown away: there was scarcely the 


2 ‘‘Qne does not hear the boy’s personal bravery cried up.”— 
Horace Walpole to Mann. 


A.D. 1745.] 


fraction of an English regiment anywhere north 
of Tweed; and thus the Highlanders were allowed 
at their leisure to go and come, to deposit their 
plunder in the mountains, and to return on the 
look-out for more. Duncan Forbes aud some 
other friends of the government still remained 
in the north, about Inverness and lort-George, 
in the hopes of raising the Whiggish clans and 
sending them to take the pretender in the rear. 
The Duke of Argyle’s vassals were resolute and 
ready to march for King George; but the duke 
was left without proper orders or instructions, 
and the men without arms. In vain had Dun- 
can Forbes and Andrew Fletcher, Lord Milton, 
the loyal and able justice-clerk, repeated their 
upplications for muskets and bayonets—the go- 
vernment at London seemed to be stupified, or 
confident that Cope’s ill-supplied army must have 
proved more than enough. 

Without underrating the disinterested Jacobit- 
ism of the gentle Lochiel, and two or three other 
chiefs, on the one side, or the predatory habits of 
some score of chiefs and chieftains on the other, 
it may be believed that the great mass of the 
Highlanders who followed Charles were urged on 
by poverty and by the hopes of improving their 
condition; and that, if proper means had been 
adopted by government to furnish them with 
employment and bread, the name of the Stuarts 
would have been no more a magical name in the 
Highlands than it was in the rich plains of Eng- 
land. Since the Revolution, both nations had 
been making prodigious strides in wealth, civili- 
zition, and comfort ; but these blessings were not 
extended to the hungry mountains of the north, 
which remained in their primitive poverty, aug- 
mented by the increase of population. The num- 
bers of many of the clans had, long before the 
year forty-five, exceeded the means of subsistence 
afforded by the ground they occupied. In some 
of the straths and glens they were huddled toge- 
ther, and hundreds were compelled to live upon 
a bit of ground which, in England, with all the 
superiority of soil and industry, would not have 
been made to support scores. In the wintry 
scason it was no uncommon thing for them to 
support life by bleeding their black cattle, mix- 
ing the blood with a little barley or oat meal, and 
frying the whole into asort of cake. Trade they 
had none, except in occasionally exporting to the 
Lowlands their small black cattle: shipping they 
had none, because they had nothing by which to 
create and employ it; and because, like all the 
Celtic tribes, they had a strong aversion to a sea- 
faring life. The Highlanders were as inapt as 
sailors, as they were apt as soldiers. Their clan- 
nish institutions, their devotion to their chiefs, 
und other obstacles both natural,and artificial, 
made it difficult for any government to change 
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or suddenly improve their condition ; but a wiser 

and more spirited government would assuredly 

have ‘tried the effect of a gradual and gentle 

change—would have laboured to find out better 

means of subsistence and of education for a brave 

and excitable people—and would, most assuredly, 

never have rejected the proposals which had 

been made over and over again for employing 

the Highlanders, and disengaging then, bye’: 
influence of better feeding, from the despeg% 
cause of the Stuarts. Seven years before this t 

last and terrible outbreak, Duncan Forbes, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the Highlands, 
waited upon Lord Milton, at his house at Brun- 
stane, one morning before breakfast. Milton, — 
surprised to see him at so early an hour, asked 
what was the matter. The lord-president replied 
that the matter he had to communicate was of 
some importance. “You know very well,” said 
he, “that I am like you, a Whig; but I am also 
the neighbour and friend of the Highlanders, 
and intimately acquainted with most of their 
chiefs. For some time I have been revolving in 
my mind different schemes for reconciling the 
Highlanders to government; now, I think, the 
time is come to bring forward a scheme, which, 
in my opinion, will certainly have that effect.” 
After remarking that a war with Spain was at 
hand, and a war with France in all probability 
not distant, and that the struggle would demand 
far more troops than the present standing army, 
Duncan Forbes proposed that government should 
raise four or five regiments of Highlanders, ap- 
pointing an English or Scotch officer of undoubted 
loyalty to be colonel of each regiment, leaving 
the posts of lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, 
and subalterns to be filled by the chiefs and 
chieftains of the disaffected clans, who, if left at 
home in their present poverty and discontent, 
were the very persons whom France and Spain 
would call upon to take arms for the pretender. 
The Highlanders who had been raised and sent 
to serve in the army abroad had always beeu not 
only among the bravest, but among the steadiest 
aud most contented of our troops; their Jaco- 
bitism never followed them beyond their own 
bare mountains. “If,” continued Duncan Forbes, 
“government will pre-engage the Highlanders 
in the manner I propose, they will not only 
serve well against the enemy abroad, but will be 
hostages for the good behaviour of their relations 
at home; and I am persuaded that it will be ab- 
solutely impossible to raise a rebellion in the 
Highlands.” Forbes gave his scheme in writing, 
and with more detail, to Lord Milton, who fully 
approved of it, and submitted it to Lord Tay, who 
had then the chief management of the king's 
affairs in Scotland. This brother of Argyle, who 
since then (by the death of his brother in 1743) 
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had become Duke of Argyle himself, was de- 
lighted with the plan, carried it up to London, 
and presented it to Walpole. Sir Robert declared 


at once that it was the most sensible plan he had . 


ever seen ; and that he was surprised nobody had 
ever thought of it before. [If Walpole had looked 
a little back, he might have seen that a plan very 
like it had been suggested to William III.] 
Summoning a cabinet council, the minister laid 
Duncan Forbes’s paper before them, and recom- 
mended the measure as one which ought to be 
carried into execution immediately, in case of a 
war; but every member of that council, except 
Sir Robert, instantly declared against it, saying, 
that if government should adopt the plan, the 
English opposition in parliament would instantly 
exclaim that he (Walpole), ever intent on sub- 
verting the British constitution, was raising an 
army of Highlanders to join the standing army, 
and enslave the people of England.’ The king, 
too, wanted to employ Hanoverians and Hes- 
sians, and to subsidize all his little neighbours 
in Germany; and the majority of the ministry 
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knew that they could keep their places only by 
gratifying his majesty in this particular. Thus 
Hanoverians were preferred to Highlanders; and 
instead of five full regiments of the latter, only 
one was raised—the famed forty-second, or the 
Black Watch, as it was then generally called— 
and this, it appears, was chiefly raised among 
the Campbells and the clans already attached to 
the house of Hanover. 

In general, when project-makers find their 
plans rejected they are apt to become disaffected ; 
but, happily for his country, this was not the 
case with the Lord-president Forbes, who, in the 
moment of extreme danger, when the battle of 
Prestonpans was fought, remained in the High- 
lands; and, by unceasing exertions, by employ- 
ing his own money and his own credit, by exer- 
cising all the talent of a true statesman and the 
virtue of a true patriot, he was now succeeding 
in assembling such a force about Inverness and 
Fort -George, as served to distract the counsels 
and interrupt the supplies of Charles, and to 
pave the way for his final downfall.’ 
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to the Dutch, as if English hearts and hands were 
not sufficient; and the government pressingly 
demanded the 6000 auxiliaries which the states- 


y| to accuse the unarmed Lowlanders 
of Scotland of a want of spirit, for 
their own spirit was, at moments: 
—we mean, of course, in the be- 
~~! ginning of the rebellion—at an ex- 
eeedingly low ebb. They cried out for succour 





1 The venerable author of Douglas, and of the History of the 
Rebellion, says that all these particulars were communicated to'’ 
him by Lord Milton himeelf. 

* Duncan Forbes to Sir Andrew Mitchell.—Culloden Papers, 
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general were bound to furnish. The rich and 
peaceful citizens of London were for a time as 
much afraid of the pretender, though more than 
300 miles distant, as had been the burghers of 
Edinburgh when he was only three miles off. 
Even Fox, a member of the administration, said in 
a confidential letter to a friend—‘ England is for 
the firat comer; and if you can tell whether the 
6000 Dutch and the ten battalions of English we 
have sent for from Flanders, or 6000 French or 
Spaniards will be here first, you know our fate.” 
This was written on the 5th of September; and 
on the 19th of the same month Henry Fox wrote 
to the same friend—“ The French are not come, 
God be thanked! But, had 5000 landed in any 
part of this island a week ago, I verily believe the 
entire conquest would not have cost them a battle.” 

The bad news had brought George rapidly 
over from Hanover to London, where he had 
arrived on the 31st of August; but he seemed to 
think, first, that Sir John Cope would be enough 
—then, that the 6000 Dutch and ten English 
battalions would be more than enough; and no 
pains were spared by Lord Granville (Carteret) 
and his party, who were still constantly con- 
sulted, to persuade his majesty that there was 
no danger whatever, and to hint, less directly, 
that if they had been in office the insurrection 
would not have happened. On the 20th of Sep- 
tember, when three battalions of Dutch had been 
Janded at Gravesend, and had received orders to 
march to the north of England, Horace Walpole 
wrote-—“Lord Granville and his faction persist 
in persuading the king that it is an affair of no 
consequence ; and as for the Duke of Newcastle, 
he is glad when the rebels make any progress, 
in order to confute Lord Granville’s assertions.” 
In this manner was the civil war neglected, and 
the property and lives of thousands left to de- 
pend upon the desponding or sanguine humour 
of majesty, and upon the intrigues of ministers 
and ex-ministers, base enough to manceuvre for 
place and favour at a critical moment like this. 
The common council of London was as much split 
into parties as the privy council of his majesty, 
and equally capabie of overlooking the real dan- 
gers of the country in their indulgence of jealousy 
and animosity against each other. The merchants 
of London, however, opened a sub&cription at 
Clarraway's coffee-house in order to raise a fund 
of £250,000, to be spent in troops, and several of 
them subscribed as much as £200 a-piece. They 
also entered into associations and subscriptions 
for sustaining the Bank of England, upon which 


a run at one moment began to be made, and for — 


supporting the public credit in general; but 

self-interest would, without any extraordinary 

patriotism, have suggested this latter conrse. 
The household troopa, horse and foot, a regi- 
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ment of horse grenadiers, and some of the bat- 
talions as they came from Flanders, were en- 
camped in Hyde Park. In the provinces several 
great lords professed to raise regiments at their 
own expense; meaning, however, to be more 
than paid for their outlay. Few or none of these 
lords were either so disinterested or so prompt 
as Doctor Herring, the excellent Archbishop of 
York. “He,” says Horace Walpole, “has set 
an example that would rouse the most indif- 
ferent: two days after the news arrived at York 
of Cope’s defeat, and when they every moment 
expected the victorious rebels at their gates, the 
bishop made a speech to the assembled county 
that had as much true spirit, honesty, and 
bravery in it as ever was peuned by an historian 
for an ancient hero.”' Under this prince of the 
church bodies of horse and foot were raised in 
Yorkshire with admirable rapidity, and not one 
gentleman there thought of making a profitable 
job out of his courage and patriotism? The 
archbishop, who, in such a case, may be excused 
—nay, applauded-—for following the warlike 
conduct of more ancient prelates, was constant 
at muster and review, and declared that he 
would be ready to fight with the gentlemen and 
burghers of the north.? His example had the 
best of effects: the nobility and gentry of Lanca- 
shire entered into an association to raise 3000 men; 
similar measures were adopted, under the bishop 
and Sir Robert Grosvenor, in Chester, where 
even the Catholic gentlemen associated and sub- 
scribed, declaring that this mad attempt of the 
Stuarts tended only to ruin them and their reli- 
gion in Britain, A similar association was set 
on foot in Surrey, under Lord Onslow. 

Parliament assembled on the 18th of October, 
when George announced in form the breaking 
out of the unnatural rebellion, and the dangers 
of Popery and arbitrary power to which the na- 
tion was exposed, The House of Commons did 
not assemble in full force, for many of the Scotch 
members could not have come if they had -been 
willing, as the young pretender had published a 
declaration, threatening to confiscate the estates 
of all Scots that should dare tw attend this parlia- 
ment; and though it was doubtful whether his 
edict of confiscation could be lasting, it was quite 
certain that he had the power of letting his 
Highlanders loose in the Lowlands, and of wasting 
or plundering every estate there. In the same 
declaration Charles denounced as traitors all the 
English membersthat might meet at Westminster. 

The session was scarcely opened when it was 

1 Letter to Horace Mann. 

2 ‘That county,” says Horace Walpole, ‘raises 4000 men, 
besides a body of fox-hunters, whom General Oglethorpe has 
converted into hussars.” 


3 Doctor Herring was promoted to Canterbury in 1747. Ho 
died in March, 1757, universally respected. — 
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seen that the Jacobites who attended, and who 
in all probability had been encouraged to attend, 
in spite of the declaration, had wonderfully 
plucked up their spirits. They opposed the ad- 
dress, and offered many obstructions to the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act. But what 
was a far worse sign than this Jacobite opposi- 
tion, which was too weak to venture upon any 
division, was the mean selfishness of the Whig 
magnates and others who had offered to raise 
regiments for the defence of their country. The 
.Dnkes of Devonshire, Bedford, Rutland, and 
Montague, the Lords Herbert, Halifax, Chol- 
mondeley, Falmouth, Malton, Derby, and four 
more, insisted that their regiments should be put 
on the regular establishment, and be paid by 
the king—and, “not much to the honour of the 
undertakers, or of the firmness of the ministry,” 
this was carried. Those noble and most disin- 
terested colonels had named none but their own 
relations and dependants as officers; and these 
officers were to have rank with the brave old 


= 


part of the army which had served all the war 


-—with veterans who had grown gray in the ser- 
vice. People at once left off praising the heroism 


and patriotism of these great lords to abuse their | 


littleness of soul; nor are we prepared to say 
that on this head the popular clamour was a 
single note too high. The king was much averse 
to the new men taking rank as if they were in 
his own old army, He could not, however, refuse 
the lords what they demanded; but he hoped or 
wished that the House of Commons would feel 
the meanness of the demand, and address him 
not to grant it, But, though there were pleuty 
of members to oppose the raising of the regiments 
altogether, there appears not to have been one 
that took his majesty’s view of the case, or that 
ventured to urge the arguments he wished. In 
effect, though the levies “‘of these patriot heroes, 
the regiment-factors,” swelled the army-list with 
lordlings and other utterly unexperienced officers, 
and had cost the government more money than 
regiments raised in the ordinary way, they were 
of exceedingly little use in the field—the men 
mutinying on some occasions when called upon 
to march out of their own counties, and the 
officess not knowing how to command the men 
aiywhere. In Ireland, where apprehensions 
were entertained of arising, and where the young 
pretender’s brother was for a long time expected 
with Louis XV.’s Irish brigade, the Protestants 
of all denominations made vigorous exertions, 
and a hobleman was found that could make a 
aplendid offer without demand or hope of usurer’s 
interest. This was James Fitzgerald, twentieth 
Earl of Kildare, and subsequently first Duke of 
Leinster. He proposed to ministers to raise, 
clothe, and arm a regiment at his own and sole 
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expense; but, though his loyalty was undoubted 
and the motives which attached him to the 
established government as obvious as they were 
powerful, ministers told him in reply that the 
king had no occasion for his regiment. 
Meanwhile troops—Dutch, Danes, and Eng- 
lish—came over, and the Duke of Cumberland 
arrived from Flanders to take the chief command. 
The flower of that brave army which had stood 
the murderous fire of Fontenoy began to rendez- 
vous in the centre of England, about Lichfield 
and Coventry ; and old Marshal Wade advanced 
into the more northern counties of England. 
Charles had thus lost his opportunity of march- 
ing into England when it was bare of troops; 
and to march now, as he was actually doing, 
was an act of madness, or at the best an expecli- 
tion which could only end like a Highland raid 
or foray. After the battle of Prestonpans he 
lay at Edinburgh while his father was proclaimed 
in almost every town in Scotland. The civil 
authorities had all fled, leaving all the attributes 
of government to him and his adherents. The 
banking companies had made themselves and 
their money safe within the strong walls of the 
castle, where they continued in spite of his tempt- 
ing proclamations. The Presbyterian clergy, 
who still exercised an immense and a paramount 
influence over all the Lowlands, absented them- 
selves from their pulpits in the capital, and one 
of the few that remained—the famed Macvicar 
—is said to have continned praying for King 
George, his lawful sovereign, adding to his prayer, 
“And as for the young man that is come amoug 
us to seek an earthly crown, we beseech thee in 
mercy to tuke him to thyself and give him a 
crown of glory.” Although the Highlanders 
were not good missionaries to convert the Whig 
Lowlanders and change their Presbyterianism 
and their Whiggery, they were uncommonly effec- 
tive as collectors of the taxes which Charles im- 
posed to support himself and his army. Out of 
Glasgow they got £5000, and minor sums were 
raised in many other places under the sharp 
claymore and the Highland buckler. In return- 
ing to their homes with the booty they had made 
at Prestonpans, they had promised as soon as 
they had gotten their harvests in to return to 
head-quartérs five times more numerous than 
before; and it behoved Charles to wait for them. 
{t appears that at one time he flattered himself 
that Edinburgh Castle would be put into his 
hands by the treachery of some within that gar- 
rison. The Highlanders at first kept guard in 
some oki buildings near the castle-wall, but al- 
lowed necessaries of every kind to pass into the 
garrison. But, disappointed in his firat hope, 
and being informed that the castle was badly 
provided, Charles resolved upon a blockade, and 
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cries and murmurs of the people were calculated 
to make many impressions besides that of com- 
passion; and in the evening the young pretender 
published a proclamation recalling his former 
orders, withdrawing his troops from the blockade, 
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on the 29th of September orders were given to 
the Highlanders to allow no person to pass or 
‘repass into the castle. General Guest, the go- 
vernor of the castle, forthwith sent a letter to 
the provost, who, as yet, continued at his post, 
acquainting him that, unless a free communica- | and allowing a free communication between the 
tion was allowed between the castle and town, | town and the castle. During the contest with 
he must begin to use his cannon on the latter, | General Guest, which lasted from the. 29th of 
to ee the rebels who were blockading him. | September to the 6th of October, very few people 





EvINBURGH CABTLE AT THE PERIOD.—-From Slozer’s Thantrum Scotire. 


Guest, however, agreed to suspend his cannonade | good regiment of 600 men. 


until the return of an express from London. 
But the wild Highlanders understood little about 
truces and suspensions; and some of them, pro- 
bably tempted by a good mark, or anxious to 
get the good things they were carrying, fired at 
some people that were conveying provisions up 
the castle-hill. Guest, interpreting this irregu- 
larity as a brexch of the agreement, opened a fire 
from his battlements, using both cannon and 
small arms, against the houses that covered the 
Highlanders on the blockade. Charles then 
strictly prohibited all correspondence with the 
castle upon pain of death, and strengthened the 
blockade by posting additional troops on several 
points. Hereupon Guest informed the magis- 
trates that he must forthwith demolish those 
houses that stood nearest the castle, but that 
care should be taken to do as little damage as 
possible to the peaceful inhabitants. From two 
o’clock on the 4th of October till sunset a terrible 
fire was kept up by the castle; and as soon as it 
grew dark the garrison made a vigorous sally, 
set fire to some houses, and made a trench be- 
tween the castle and the upper end of the High 
Street, where they planted some field-pieces, and 
fired down the street with cartridge-shot. Next 
day the cannonadé was continued, and several of 
the Highlanders and a few of the unfortunate 
inhabitants were killed or wounded.’ The loud 


either in Edinburgh or its 
neighbourhood joined the 
pretender; and uo men of 
quality whatever except 
Lord Kilmarnock and 
Arthur Elphinstone, who 
became soon afterwards, 
by the death of his brother, 
Lord Balmerino, But the 
nobility and gentry of the 
mountains, and of that 
part of Scotland which 
lies nearest the Highlands, 
began to come in rather 
freely. The first of them 
that reached Edinburgh 
was Lord Ogilvie, eldest 
son of the Earl of Airlie, 
who brought with hima 
The very next day 
—the 4th of October —Gordon of Glenbucket 
arrived with another regiment of 400 men; and 
on the 9th Lord Pitsligo presented himself 
with six companies of infantry and a great 
many gentlemen from Aberdeen and Banff, who, 
with their servants well armed and mounted, 
formed a respectable- looking body of cavalry. 
But Pitsligo, by the force of character and ex- 
ample, was of more value to the cause than an- 
other man would have been, though he had 
quadrupled his actual levies, His lordship was 
not rich—few Scotch lords then were, unless 
they jobbed at court—but he was exceedingly 
beloved and esteemed by all his neighbours, who 
considered him as wise as he was amiable, aud 
who gave him so much credit for wariness and 
caution, that they concluded the cause must be 
both good in itself and likely to be prosperous 
in its issue when he could make up his mind to 
join it. But still those powerful island chiefs, 
Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macleod of Mac- 
leod, kept sternly aloof; while the still more 
powerful Lord Lovat quibbled and hesitated. 


| Notwithstanding all the representations of Dun- 


can Forbes, that old chief had been wonderfully 
elated with the news of the battle of Preston- 
pans, declaring that it was a victory not to be 





left Holyroodhouse for a much safer place—tha'’ is, for Dud. 
dingstone, where the mass of his army was encamped, and where 


a ne Re ag Ne pe ee 
' It appears that during the cannonude the young pretender | Guest's cannon-balls could not reach him. 
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paralleled in history; and that, as sure as God 
was in heaven, his right master would prevail. 
He had already connived at sundry little levies 
and marchings of the Frasers to join his son-in- 
law, Macpherson of Cluny; and now be began 
to complain to Duncan Forbes, with whom it 
was necessary to wear a mask to the last, that, 
while he, Lord Lovat himself, was in a deplorable 
state of health—with a most terrible stitch in 
his side—with a shortness of breath—with hor- 
rible tortures that would not yield even to warm 
brandy—his eldest son and heir, losing all fear 
of God and of his father, was exerting himself 
for the false prince and carrying off his vassals 
from their allegiance to King George.' But the 
truth, which became perfectly clear soon after, 
was this: “‘the obstreperous and unnatural son,” 
as Lovat chose to call the heir of his house, was 
in reality set on by his truly unnatural father, 
who had ever behaved to the young man ina 
tyrannical and brutal manner, and who was now 
intending to make him his stalking-horse, and, 
if need were, his scape-goat.? The artful blind 
was further intended for his own security—for 
there had been repeatedly a talk of putting him 
under arrest—and for keeping together unhurt 
and in arms all the rest of his clan, so that he 
might declare himself with weight and effect at 
the most proper moment. The person he most 
feared was Lord Loudon, who had kept together 
a good strong regiment in the Highlands, and 
was daily enlisting more men for the service 
of King George. Meanwhile the other great 
Whig lords of the Highlands were far from being 
so active and honest as Loudon and Duncan 
Forbes. Whether residing about court, or being 
at the time in the north, most of these noblemen 
betrayed an astounding degree of selfishness. 
One of the greatest among them—the Duke of 
Hamilton— was discontented because govern- 
ment had not given him the lord-lieutenancy of 
his county; the Duke of Queensberry had other 
grounds of personal dissatisfaction, and so had 
the Duke of Montrose, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Marquis:of Lothjan, Lord Dumfries, and 
nearly all the rest. These thanes seldom agreed 
among themselves, except upon the single point 
of jealousy and hatred to the Duke of Argyle. 
Lord Marchmont confesses without a blush, that 
they had a party purpose in view, and meant all 
they did or offered for a political use—that is to 
say, to show that they could serve King George 





' Lord Lovat to the lord-president, in Culloden Papers. 

2 “It appears,” says Walter Scott, ‘‘from the evidence of 
Fraser of Dunballoch and others upon Lord Lovat's trial, that 
all this while the threats and arguments of the father were 
urging the son ‘afterwards the highly esteemed General Fraser) 
to a step of which he disapproved, and that he was still more 
disgusted by the duplicity aud versatility with which his father 
qualified it.”"—Artiole in Quarterly Review. 
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better than Argyle could, aud that, consequently, 
they were better fitted for honours and employ- 
ments, and the real men that ought to have the 
government of Scotland in their hands.* In this 
manner did the dissensions of a corrupt and 
jobbing aristocracy tend to leave the people in. 
the Lowlands of Scotland at the mercy of the 
Jacobite clans, and to favour the pretender’s 
march into England, which could hardly have 
been undertaken now if half of the great lords 
had raised their men in his rear. 

On the 10th of October Charles had published 
a proclamation, abolishing for ever the act of 
union, or announcing that his father would never 
ratify this “pretended union,” though he was 
ready to approve and confirm all other laws or 
acts which had been passed since the Revolution, 
if called upon so to do by a free and legal Scottish 
parliament. Charles thought at one moment of 
calling a Scottish parliament at once to meet in 
Edinburgh, but in the face of many difficulties 
he readily gave up that scheme. As the weather 
grew more stormy and foggy, a few more French 
ships braved the vigilance of the English cruisers 
and privateers ; one got into Montrose with about 
£5000, and two or three others contrived to land 
on the same coast 5000 stand of arms, six field- 
pieces, a little more money, and several experi- 
enced officers, French and Irish. Nay, in one of 
these ships there ventured over M. de Boyer, who 
brought a letter of congratulation from Louis XV. 
Charles received this monsieur as a regular am- 
bassador from the court of Versailles, and paraded 
him as such among his Highland chiefs, whom 
he deluded into the belief that Louis was soon 
going to send an immense army. Another gentle- 
man was forthwith sent to France to give a mag- 
nified account of his successes, and to press for 
further and immediate supplies. Indeed, £5000 
or £6000 would not go far with as many thousand 
hungry Highlanders. Various odd and irregular 
methods were resorted to in obtaining more cash. 
The Highlanders in and about the camp at Dud- 
dingstone were still less particular, for they 
occasionally demanded bawbees from the peaceful 
passengers with levelled muskets or brandished 
claymores; and, to make matters worse, the young 
pretender had thrown open all the jails, and the 
emancipated felons, pufting on the Highland kilt 
and mounting the white cockade, levied more 
considerable contributions as real Highlanders. 

Charles had by this time a regular council of 
state, consisting of the Duke of Perth and Lord 
George Murray, his two lieutenant - generals ; 
O'Sullivan, his quartermaster- general; Lord 
Elcho, a colonel of his horse-guards; Murray of 


Broughton, his secretary ; Sir Thomas Sheridan, 


3 Diary of Hugh, Earl of Marchmont, in the Right Hon. Sir 
George Henry Rose's Selection from Papers of Bari of Marchmont. 
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his former tutor; the Lords Ogilvie, Nairne, Pits- | secretary, Hugh Fraser, to acquaint Charles that 
ligo, and Lewis Gordon; Cameron of Lochiel, | he had once expected to have assembled a body 
and all the greater Highland chiefs. But, if we | of 4000 or 5000 men, and to have marched at their 
are to believe Lord Elcho, one of the members of | head to Edinburgh, but that, as some people had 

not acted up to their engagements, and as he 


was so old and infirm, he had resolved to stay at 
home, leaving his eldest son, with the clansmen 
é ¢ | he had with him, to serve the prince. And as 


Lovat did not declare himself until some time 
after Charles had left Edinburgh, and as few of 
the Frasers went farther than Perth, they were 
of little use to the insurgents, The Highlanders 
| who had fought at Prestonpans returned, how- 

ever, to their standard; and by the end of Oc- 

tober, Charles mustered, in all, from 5000 to 6000 





t 
PRINCE CHARLEs's AUTOGRAPH AND SIGNET-RING. men, of whom about 400 were cavalry, and 4000 
om gr abst ena sone orig loeb i | veal Highlanders. All the regiments of foot wore 


; the Highland dress. The council in Holyrood 
it, Charles might just as well have had no council | was much divided in opinion: some proposed 
at all, being prevented by the old family obsti- | waiting until the arrival of that French army of 
nacy of the Stuarts from taking its advice. ‘His | which the prince had spoken so confidently ; some 
royal highness,” says Elcho, “could not bear to | wanted to wait at least till they had got more 
hear anybody differ in sentiment from him, and | money from France; and some were of opinion 
took a dislike to everybody that did.” His lord- | that he ought not to go to England at all, nor 
ship also assures us that about one-third of this | uspire to the possession of that throne, but con- 
council consisted of true Tories and Divine-right | tent himself with the ancient kingdom of Scot- 
men, whose principle it was that kings and princes | land, as his ancestors had done before him. But 
could never do or think wrong.' The place where | at last it was resolved to march, sanguine hopes 
he was seen to most advantage was indisputably | being entertained of a Jacobite rising in England 
the ball-room; and Charles entertained the fair | as soon as they should get across the Borders; 
Jacobites with several gay balls while he stayed | and on the last day of October, at six o'clock in 
at Edinburgh. But this kind 
of life could not last; it was 
necessary to hear the louder 
inusic of cannon-balls, and do 
something, unless he intended 
to remain to be attacked at 
Edinburgh. He had all along 
expressed his determination 
of marching into England. 
His uneasiness about his rear 
was partly removed by the 
assurance of Fraser of Foyers 
that old Lord Lovat would 
now declare on the right side, 
and that not only the Macin- 
toshes and the Mackenzies, 
but also the Macdonalds and 
the Macleods of Skye, had en- 
gaged in honour to join Lovat 
and the Frasers on the Corry- 
arrick.? But the selfish, 
cunning old chief was deceiv- HoLyROODHOUSE AT THE PERIOD.—From a view by T, Hearne. 
ed as to the intentions of the 
Macdonalds and the Macleods of Skye, the most 
powerful of the clans; and he despatched his 


—— 





the evening, the young pretender left Holyrood- 
house. That night he slept at Pinkie House, as 
he had done the night after the battle of Pres- 
tonpans; and on the Ist of November, having 
appointed Lord Strathallan to command in Scot- 





‘Lord Elcho’s M8. memoirs, as quoted by*Walter Scott, in 
his Tales of a Grandfather. 
? Foyers’ letter to Tullibardine, in Home's Appendix. 
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land during his absence, he began his march.’ 
He was now joined by Macpherson of Cluny and 
by Menzies of Sheen, who brought about 900 
more Highlanders; and this was the last rein- 
forcement that joined.. The whole army was 
_ divided into two columns: the first, with the 

baggage, artillery, &c., to move upon Carlisle by 
the direct road through Moffat; the second, 
headed by Charles in person, to take the more 
circuitous route by Kelso, as if it intended to 
enter England, not by Cumberland, but by Nor- 
thumberland, and to meet Marshal Wade, who 
lay at Newcastle, in front. It was soon observed 
that the common men of the clans were less en- 
thusiastic than usual. To make raids and forays 
on the Lowlands of Scotland, was work to which 
they had been accustomed, and the success of 
which in all times was recorded in a thousand 
ballads and traditions; but the country heyond 
the Cheviot and the Tweed was an unknown 
world to them, and they liked not to go so far 
from their homes, uncertain as they were of the 
intentions and the power of the Whig clans they 
had left behind them. Charles crossed the Tweed 
at Kelso, and halted one day at that little town. 
From Kelso he sent forward to Wooler with sham 
orders to prepare quarters there for his troops, 
as if he intended to march eastward; but when 
he moved he struck to the westward, marching 
down Liddesdale ; and, crossing the river Esk on 
the 8th of November, he and his men occupied 
that night a place called Reddings, in Cumber- 
land, on the road to Carlisle, from which impor- 
tant city the attention of Wade had been com- 
pletely withdrawn by the deceptive movements 
of the Highland army.” Next day the other 
column, which had gone by the Moffat road, hav- 
ing turned suddenly westward, as agreed upon, 
joined on the Carlisle road, and the whole army 
marched forward for that city, which they sum- 
moned in form on the 10th! Carlisle, like all 
our old inland fortified towns, had been suffered 
to go to decay since the cessation of the fierce 
Border wars between the Scots and English. It 
was surrounded by a very old and very infirm 
wall; it had a castle of great antiquity, and 
stronger than the wall, but with no other garri- 
son in if than a company of invalids, commanded 
by Yolonel Durand. Within the city, however, 


there was a considerable body of Cumberland and 


1 Strathallan was to remain at Perth with some Jacobite 
Rentlemen, and a few French and Irish officers and their men, 
to look after the succours expected from France, and to form an 
army of reserve of such other Highland clans as might come in. 

2 “Account of Young Pretender’s Operationa,” Lockhart Papers. 

3 “November the #th, the rebel army appeared on a moor, 
two miles distant from Carlisle, on whom the garrison began to 
fire, and continued it briskly for some time. The pretender 
took up his quarters at Mr. Lowry’s, of Blakewell, from which, 
on the 10th, he despatched a messenger, to whom he gave two 
giuneas, with a letter to the garrison, which was received in at 
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Westmoreland militia; and the officers of that 
force, Colonel Durand, and Mr, Pattison, the 
mayor, resolved to defend the place, and return 
no answer to the summons, They, no doubt, 
expected that General Wade would soon come 
across from Newcastle to their relief; and, in 
effect, before the Highlanders could break ground, 
intelligence was received that Wade was in full 
march, by Hexham, to raise the siege. Upon this 
the whole rebel army was ordered to march to 
Brampton, in the forest of Inglewood, seven miles 
from Carlisle, to wait for Wade there; but at 
Brampton no English troops were seen or heard 
of; and, after losing three days, it was resolved 
to return to Carlisle and besiege that place in 
form. The Duke of Perth had the direction of 
the siege, which Lord George Murray covered. 
Charles himself remained with a strong detach- 
ment at Brampton, and appears not to have moved 
till the business was finished at Carlisle. Fora 
short time the Cumberland militia-men fired very 
briskly all along the walls, making a great noise, 
and hitting a very few of the enemy; but when 
they saw Perth erecting a battery, or rather pre- 
paring to erect a battery, with a few contemptible 
light pieces upon it, their hearts failed them, and 
they hung out the white flag. Perth and his 
officers refused to admit the town to a separate 
capitulation, and insisted that the castle should 
be included in the surrender; and both town and 
castle were accordingly surrendered on the 15th 
of November, at the very moment when Marshal 
Waide in reality had begun to move from New- 
castle to their relief. This easy acquisition was 
matter of great triumph; but during the short 
siege Perth had quarrelled most violently with 
Lord George Murray; and, as Perth was allowed 
the honour of signing the capitulation, the quarrel 
became still further envenomed. The mass of 
the Highlanders were a sort of Protestants, and 
were therefore disposed to hate the Duke of Perth, 
who was a Papist. The army murmured; and 
Lord George Murray insisted upon resigning his 
commission as lieutenant- general, telling the 
prince he would continue to serve as a volunteer 
to the last drop of his blood; this was presently 
followed by a petition from several officers, pray- 
ing Charles to dismiss all Roman Catholics, and 
reinstate Lord George Murray. Perth then 
waited upon the prince, and resigned his com- 


i een 
the sally-port. .. . On which the garrieon thought proper to oon- 


fine the messenger, and returned no other answer but from tle 
mouths of their cannon.”—‘‘ 4 Complete History of the Rebellion, 
from its first Rise, in 1745, to its total Suppression at the glorious 
Battle of Culloden, in April, 1746 By James Ray, of White- 
haven, volunteer under his royal highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland.” This Volunteer Ray was rather a silly, vapouring 
person, but he saw a good deal of the military operations, and 
is to be depended upon when he describes what he has seen with 
his own eyes. In other particulars his very absurdities render 
him amusing. 
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mission of lieutenant-general, assuring him at the 
same time that he would remain at the head of 
the regiment which he had raised. The young 
pretender could do nothing but submit to circum- 
stances. Perth was left to serve as a colonel of 
a regiment, and the sole command was intrusted 
to Murray, who was far the more competent of 
the two. 

On the 17th Charles made a triumphal entry 
into Carlisle, where the people seemed stupified, 
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CARLISLE CAsTLE.—From a view by Luke Clennell. 
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Whigs were coming down from the mountains -- 
Glasgow, Paisley, Dumfries, nearly all the towns 
where there was trade or industry, were begin- 
ning to give alarming symptoms of loyalty to 
King George. The same demonstrations took 
place at Dundee; and Strathallan told the preten- 
der he could not move yet. It is said that M. de 
Boyer, who had accompanied him on his march 
into England, confidently declared that a French 
force would presently land; and that Charles him- 
self proclaimed with equal 
confidence that he was sure 
his old friends of Lancashire 
would join him as soon as he 
appeared among them. With 
these hopes, and with an 
army reduced to 4500 men, 
Charles renewed his march, 
leaving 200 men to garrison 
Carlisle. The Highlanders 
marched in two divisions: 
the first, consisting of six 
regimentsof foot and the first 
troop of horse - guards, and 
commanded by Lord George 
Murray, moved first, and 
marched to Penrith on the 
2ist November; the second 


ae division, under the command 


of Charles, arrived at Pen- 
rith on the following day, 


but by no means disposed to welcome him or to | and there occupied the quarters which the van 
join him, A council of war was called, to decide | and Lord George Murray had left. In the rear of 
what was to be done next: some proposed to | this division were the cannon, guarded by Perth's 

march towards Newcastle, and bring Wade to an | regiment, the second troop of horse-guards, and 
action; some thought it would be hetter to march | some other mounted gentlemen, whom it was a 
directly upon London, by the Lancashire road; | stretch of courtesy to call hussars. There was a 
and others thought it would be best of all to go | short halt at Penrith, on account of a rumour that 
back into Scotland, as there was no appearance | Wade was crossing the Westmoreland and Cum- 
of an invasion from France, and just as little of | berland mountains to attack them in flank; but, 
a Jacobite rising in England. Charles, it is said, | as this intelligence was disproved, they pushed 
declared that he would adhere to his original | lon by Shap, Kendal, and Lancaster, to Pres- 
resolution in marching forward at all hazards. | ton, where both columns met and rested on the 
If, instead of advancing, Charles had chosen to | 27th. The catastrophe in 1715, when Macintosh 
retire, he would not very easily have got back to , and Forster laid down their arms before Gene- 
his old lodgings in Holyrood. He had scarcely | rals Carpenter and Wills, had made a very deep 
turned his back upon Edinburgh, when the crown | impression on the Highlanders; and perhaps 
officers re-entered that city in solemn procession. | there were other traditions which pointed out 
While he was resting at Kelso the garrison of | that town as their ne plus wira. It is at least 
Edinburgh Castle was reinforced, levies of men | certain that there was a general impression among 


were made for King George, and now Wade had 
sent forward two regiments of cavalry to support 
the forces assembled in Edinburgh. Charles 


now sent back orders to Lord Strathallan to | 


march from Perth with all speed, and join him 
in England with his whole force; but Strathallan 
was in no condition to move, for the Earl of Lou- 
don and the Lord-president Forbes were gather- 


ing in great force in his rear—levies of Highland ! 





them that they could not, or ought not to ven- 
ture farther into England than Preston. ‘“ Pres- 
ton,” says one of the pretender’s officers, “was so 
fatal to the Scots that they never could get be- 
yond it; but Lord George Murray, in order to 
evade the freet (or superstition, which the High- 
landers are full of), crossed the bridge imme- 


diately, and quartered a great many of the men 
on that side of the water; where they halted next 
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day, expecting some intelligence, in which, it is 
to be presumed, they were disappointed.”' Their 
march from Kendal had not been altogether un- 
disturbed, for some of the Cumberland farmers, 
who had been robbed of their horses, being bet- 
ter mounted upon other steeds, followed the so- 
called hussars, dismounting some of them, and 
recovering their lost property. Wherever the 
young pretender came he demanded the public 
money. From Preston the Highlanders marched 
to Wigan, where they arrived on the 28th, when 
a party of them went through Leigh, and what 
was called an advance party entered Manchester 
the same day. This advance party, according 
to all accounts, consisted of a sergeant, a drum- 
mer, and a drunken woman. ‘ Manchester,” 
says Ray, ‘‘ was taken by a sergeant, a drum, and 
4 woman, about two o'clock in the afternoon, who 
rode up to the Bull’s Head on horses with hem- 
pen halters (a just emblem of what they de- 
served), where they dined; after dinner they beat 
up for recruits, and in less than an hour listed 
about thirty. They were likewise joined by 
several others, some of desperate fortunes, who 
were modelled into what they called the ‘Man- 
chester regiment ’—mostly people of the lowest 
rank and the vilest principles, which occasioned 
him who called himself the Duke of Perth to 
say, that if the devil himself had come a-recruit- 
ing, and proffered a shilling more than his prince, 
they would have preferred the former.”? When 
all these roadside recruits had been joined to the 
Manchester men, the total number was about 
200, This Manchester regiment was put under 
the command of Mr. Francis Townley, a Roman 
Catholic of a very ancient family, and almost the 
only gentleman that joined in Lancashire. In 
the meantime Marshal Wade, with the Major- 
generals Howard and Oglethorpe, and Brigadiers 
Cholmondeley and Mordaunt, had marched as 
far as Hexham in the direction of Carlisle, where 
he arrived on the 17th, with a considerable body 
of Swiss troops for his van. Receiving intelli- 
gence there that Carlisle had surrendered, Wade 
had returned to Newcastle, where he arrived on 
the 22d, with his forces much fatigued and dis- 
tressed by inclement weather. But after a rest 
he agein put himself in motion, and was now 
m. rching through Yorkshire to attack the pre- 
tender in the rear. In the front lay the Duke 
of Cumberland at his head-quarters at Lichfield, 


and with an army that counted at least 5000 


P 1 “Account of the Young Pretender's Operations,” in Lockhart 
upers, 

? Lord Mahon has found in the State Paper Office, Scotland, 
several letters of secret intelligence written by a gentleman at 
Manchester to the Duke of Cumberland ; and one of these letters 
completely agrees with the accounts given by Ray and others 
of the mighty force that took for the pretender the good town 
of Manchuster.—See Hist. Eng. from the Peace of Utrecht. 
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disciplined troops and from 2000 to 3000 militia 
and new levies; and behind the duke, between 
him and London, a third army was rapidly col- — 
lecting on the borders of Hertfordshire and Mid- 
dlesex. Nor was this all: the city of Cheater, 
where there were many Catholics, who were all 
—somewhat unreasonably—expected to join the 
standard of rebellion, had been secured for go- 
vernment by the Earl of Cholmondeley, and put 
into a posture of defence in a surprisingly short 
time; while, still nearer to Manchester, the im- 
portant town of Liverpool was secured by the 
magistrates, merchants, and other inhabitants, 
who showed as.much spirit and resolution as the 
people of Manchester had shown indifference. 
The wisest, and even the most resolute of the 
Highland chiefs, recommended an instant re- 
treat. But the prince, who was quite certain of 
being joined by thousands as he approached the 
Trent, induced them to agree to go on as far as 
Derby. On the Ist of December they resumed 
their onward march, fording the Mersey near 
Stockport, and carrying the baggage aud artillery 
across, lower down the river, at Cheedle, by 
means of a rude temporary bridge made of the 
trunks of trees. On the Cheshire bank they 
found assembled an enthusiastic old lady, and 
some few old Jacobite gentlemen; but no rein- 
forcements, no insurgent bands of English, no 
money. On the same day on which he crossed 
the Mersey, Charles, with the main body of his 
army and all his artillery, entered Macclesfield, 
where they busily employed themselves in put- 
ting their fire-arms in order, as if they expected 
a battle. From the Cheshire bank of the Mer- 
sey Lord George Murray marched to Congleton 
with a strong body of horse and foot, and sent 
forward Colonel Kerr, who drove before him a 
small body of the Duke of Kingston’s horse, who 
fled in the direction of the Trent, to which the 
Duke of Cumberland was now advancing. Kerr 
also seized “the famous Captain Weir, well 
known to all about court, and carried him to 
Congleton, from which he was sent to Prince 
Charles to be examined.”* This Weir, who was 
reconnoitring for Cumberland, was threatened 
with the gallows as a spy, and thereupon, it ap- 
pears, he revealed all he knew about the motions 
of the duke. This was, that his royal highness, 
deceived by Lord George Murray’s side move- 
ment, had been led to believe that the High- 
landers intended to get into Wales, and that the 
best thing he could do was to interpose between 
them and that country, where some hot-headed 
gentlemen were suspected of Jacobitism. And, 
in effect, Cumberland went on that wrong scent 
as fur as Stone, thus leaving the London road, as 


it were, open to the Highlanders, Lord George 


3 Jacdbite ‘‘ Account,” in Lockhart Papers. 
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Murray instantly turned off to the left, and gained 
the highroad to Derby and the capital, at Ash- 
‘burn. The other division of their army also 
made straight for Ashburn, and by the evening 
of Wednesday, the 4th of December, Charles, 
with his united and entire force, was at Derby, 
and some two days’ march nearer to London than 
his deceived opponent, the Duke of Cumberland. 
The young pretender took up his quarters at a 
house in the town belonging to the Earl of Exe- 
ter.’ His artillery, consisting of thirteen pieces, 
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Exeter House, the Pretender s quarters ut Vervy.—From a view by Jewitt. 


was stationed upon Nun’s Green; his troops were 
dispersed through the town, and amounted to 
nearly the number of the inhabitants. On in- 
quiring for the Derby magistrates, they were 
told that they had all run away. They, however, 
afterwards seized upon Alderman Cooper, who 
was too Jame to run, and forced him to proclaim 
the pretender. Articles of dress were applied 
for, as being much wanted by the Highlanders, 
who had torn and worn their clothes in their 
rough progress, “and some they had with money, 
but more without.”* They demanded the land- 
tax, excise, &c.,and actually received about £2500. 
They demanded also £100 from the post-office, 
which was refused; they then reduced it to £50, 
and, not getting even that, they seized and took 
away a post-chaise. On the following day one 
Coppoch, whom the chevalier had chosen to 
make Bishop of Carlisle, preached at All-Saints’ 
Church, Derby; and the drummers and sergeants 
beat up for volunteers, offering 5s. in hand, and 
five guineas when they should arrive in London. 
Cook, an itinerant journeyman blacksmith; Ed- 
ward Hewitt, a butcher, who had had a brother 


' This edifice still existe. It is situated at the bottom of 
Fall Street, Derby, and is known as Exeter Flouse. 
* Bateman’s letter, in Hutton's History of Denby. 
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hanged; and James Sparks, a stocking-maker, 
took the 5s. and enlisted; and these were all the 
recruits Charles got at Derby.? Another coun- 
cil was held, apparently more stormy and dis- 
cordant than that of the preceding night, which 
had been violent and contradictory enough. The 
Highland chiefs insisted that they had shown no 
want of alacrity and daring—that they had al- 
ready run hazards equal to their ardent love for 
the cause, but that now they could not in common 
sanity go farther, and that they ought not and 
could not lead the brave men who 
followed them to certain destruc- 
tion. Lord George Murray, now 
the real commander-in-chief, and 
the man of most military ability 
und knowledge, agreed with the 
chiefs, and told Charles that, as 
there was no rising among the 
English, no sign of a descent from 
“th x France, not one circumstance to 
Ee. encourage their going forward, 
they must retrace their steps and 
get across the Borders while it 
was yet time; for, if the Duke of 

sumberland should get between 
them and Scotland, and join 
Marshal Wade's army to his own, 
retreat would be impracticable. 
Murray also represented thut, by 
going back instantly they might 
greatly increase their force; for 





news had reached them that Lord John Drum- 
mond had landed at Montrose from France, with 
some pickets of the Irish brigade and some Scot- 
tish troops in the service of Louis XV.; and if 
Lord Strathallan could only keep his forces toge- 
ther at Perth, there was reason to hope that there 
would be 4000 brave men on foot to meet them on 
their return to the north. Lord George offered to 
occupy the post of danger, which, in a retreat, in 
in the rear. 
contradictions in the contemporary accounts of 
these proceedings; but the majority of them: 
agree in stating that Charles was much averse to 
the retreat ; and hence occasion has been taken to 
commend his personal bravery at, as appears to 
us, the expense of his discretion. 
ever, seems to have reflected that he may have. 
considered it as dangerous to go back as to go 
forward, or that cowardice itself is capable of des- 
peration, or that it was not cool manly courage, 
but absolute madness to think of rejecting the 
strong arguments offered to him by Murray and 
the chiefs, who were, assuredly, no cowards 
themselves, no timid, cautious, formal campaign- 


There are several discrepancies and 


Nobody, how- 


3 Of these Derby recruits Cook and Hewitt escaped when the 


game was up; but Sparks, the poor stocking-maker, was caught 
| and hanged. 
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makers, that could deem the capture of a town 
work enough for a season, and a retreat no dis- 
grace, but as brave and daring men as ever drew 
sword in a desperate cause. And what had the 
young pretender to answer to the arguments they 
urged? Nothing, absolutely nothing, but child- 
ish dreams and a trusting in chance, or, as he 
termed it, in Providence. The reasoning gene- 
rally put into his mouth is no reasoning at all; 
and if he actually employed it to men of sense he 
must have excited their contempt or compassion. 
It is reported that the men in-the ranks, or at 
least all the common Highlanders, were eager to 
go forward, and employed themselves while at 
Derby in taking the sacrament and sharpening 
their broadswords; but these poor mountaineers, 
who could speak no English, were probably ig- 
norant of the intelligence that was familiar to 
their chiefs; they had seen no enemy since they 
had left Carlisle, and they may have fancied that 
they should see none between Derby and London. 
With all our high notion of their hardihood and 
daring, we cannot allow ourselves to believe that 
they could have been anxious to advance if they 
had known the real force of the several English 
armies, which by this time made, in the aggre- 
gate, upwards of 25,000 men. Under no circum- 
stances, however, could the common Highlanders 
have been ina state to judge and decide; but 
among their leaders there were men of proper 
inilitary judgment, and they were unanimous, 
It is said that Sir Thomas Sheridan, his tutor, 
and Murray of Broughton, his secretary, at length 
prevailed over the obstinacy or woful stupidity 
of Charles, and that he at last sullenly agreed to 
a retreat, saying that in future he would sum- 
mon no more councils, that he was accountable 
to nobody except to God and his father, and 
that he would no longer be advised by any man. 

If Charles had stayed only two days longer at 
Derby, the Duke of Cumberland would have been 
upon him with a far superior force, and men very 
different from Cope’s dragoons at Prestonpans— 
with veterans who had fought at Dettingen and 
Fontenoy, and who were devoted to their leader. 
If he had meant to go on to London, he ought 
not to have rested a single day at Derby; for the 
Duke of Cumberland soon found out his mistake, 
and retkaced his steps: he was at Stafford on the 
5th, with detachments at Burton-upon-Trent and 
at Lichfield; and, on the 6th, he had his head- 
quarters at Lichfield, whence he moved to cover 
the highroad to the capital, and to take post at 
Northampton. Marshal Wade, on the 5th, was at 
Wetherby, with his horse and dragoons thrown 
forward to Doncaster. On the morning of the 
6th, before daylight, the Highlanders began their 
retreat from Derby. Charles, who, during the ad- 
vance, had generally walked on foot at the head 
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of his men, now mounted on horseback, “ for his 
spirit was heavy; he could not walk, and hardly 
stand, as was always the case with him when he 
was cruelly used.”' The first night they got back 
to Ashburn; on Saturday, the 7th, they reached 
Leek, destroying in their passage whatever might 
be of use to the government troops, and resenting 
the disappointments they had met with, which 
provoked the country-people to do them all the 
mischief they could; and on Monday, the 9th, 
about the hour of noon, they .re-entered Man- 
chester, where the mob gave them some visible 
marks of their dislike. On the 8th the Duke of 
Cumberland sent forward General Hawley, from 
Meriden Moor, near Coventry, with the dragoons 
and some mounted infantry, to try and harass 
the Highlanders in their retreat, and detached an 
aide-de-camp across the country, with orders to 
Marshal Wade to hasten his march, so as to inter- 
cept them in their northern route. On Friday, 
the 6th, when the last news in London was that 
the young pretender was at Derby, between the 
army of the Duke of Cumberland and the capital, 
there was a considerable panic in the city, and 
neu feared the worst when the Highlanders were 
actually retreating. The consternation was so 
great, as to obtain for that day the name of 
“Black Friday.” But on the next day news 
was received of their retreat, and by the 9th the 
alarm was entirely dissipated. Volunteers of all 
descriptions offered themselves to serve in the 
ranks ; and the whole body of the law had formed 
themselves into a regiment, under the command of 
Lord Chief-justice Willes, and were to have done 
duty at St. James's, to guard the royal family, in 
case it had been necessary for the king to take 
the field with the army that lay encamped about 
Barnet and Finchley Common. Luckily that 
force was not required, and did little more than 
scare away the highwaymen from their usual beat. 
Weavers and other London artisuns were pro- 
bably not the best of troops, and it became the 
fashion to turn the Finchley camp and the march 
to Finchley into ridicule; but there were never- 
theless some good regular troops on that point, 
both horse and foot, with thirty-two pieces of 
artillery: and the life-guards and horse-grena- 
diers were ready to march out from London at a 
moment’s notice. As soon as the retreat of Charles 
was known, these regular troops, which, without 
the household corps, amounted to 3000 foot and 
1000 horse, were marched from Finchley Com- 
mon and Barnet to the coasts of Essex and Suf- 
folk; and London and the neighbourhood was. 
besides enabled to send 4000 foot and 1500 horse 
to the coasts of Kent and Sussex, to meet any 
attempt that might be made at invasion. If it 
had been necessary for the king to take the field, 


a 1 John Hay's account, in Home's Appendix. 
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if the Highlanders had really given Cumberland 
the-slip, it is quite certain that his majesty could 
have covered London with a army far 
superior in number to that of the pretender; and 
we cannot think so lightly of the spirit of the 





FImE-PAN ON THE TURRET OF HADLEY CHurcu.! 
From a sketch hy J. W. Archer. 


English people, as to believe that the thronging 
thousands of volunteers and new recruits would 
have counted for nothing in a battle. As, how- 
ever, the rumour still rang of an invasion, which 
France certainly never seriously entertained a 
notion of, his majesty notified to parliament that 
he had sent for 6000 more foreign troops—Hes- 
sians of good name and repute, that might serve 
in Scotlaud. 

The young pretender, meanwhile, continued 
his retreat, apparently taking little or no charge 
of the army, riding on in the van on his black 
charger, getting gloomily into quarters every 
night as soon as he could, and leaving the rear 
to take care of itself. Having levied some heavy 
contributions from Manchester, which were to 
be repaid when the country should be settled 
under his government, he left that city on the 
10th of December, and hurried on to Wigan. 
On the next day, he and the Highlanders reached 
proud Preston, in the neighbourhood of which 
they were extremely apprehensive of some sud- 
den attack. On the 13th, they were at Lancas- 


1 Fire-pans were beacons erected upon turrets or other emi- 
nencea, and served not only on occasions of alarm, but also as 
pointe of guidance on roads, or on the sides of rivers and on son 
coasta, The fire-pan on Hadley Church is placed at the south- 
west angle of the tower, opposite the highway. This beacon 1s 
anid to have been used the last time during the encampment on 
Finchley Common, 
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ter, where they threw open the jails and com- 
mitted other disorders. The discipline preserved 
on their advance—which, though not a0 perfect 
as described by some writers of Jacobite propen- 
sities, was still very remarkable for an army of 
Highlanders—disappeared on the retreat. “The 
meaner part of them pilfered and stole every- 
thing portable for their purpose ; and their chiefs 
sent ruffians to plunder and extort money from 
gentlemen who had exerted themselves moat 
against them.”’* This conduct provoked the 
peasants of Lancashire and Cumberland so, that 
they ceased to have any awe of a fleeing army. 
Thus, when the Duke of Perth was sent in ad- 
vance, witl a party of hussars for his escort, to 
get across the Borders, and, if possible, to bring 
up Lord John Drummond and his so-called 
French army, he was attacked, between Penrith 
and Kendal, by a party of the country-people, 
and forced to return to Charles at Kendal, after 
losing several of his horses and horsemen. This 
was on the 14th; and on the 15th, when Perth 
advanced again, with a greater force, to Penrith, 
the townsmen rose, and fell upon him with such 
fury, that he was again obliged to turn rein and 
flee. Several gentlemen and farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood mounted their horses and pursued 
Perth as far as Shap, a little village between 
Penrith and Kendal; and that night beacon- 
fires were lighted on every hill-top to raise the 
country. The night of the 16th was spent by 
Charles and the whole rebel army in and about 
Shap. Lord George Murray, who had charge 
of the rear and of all the baggage, found it ex- 
tremely difficult to proceed over the mountains; 
for his carts broke down, his gun-carriages stuck 
in the ruts, and the horses were worn out. He 
was even compelled to throw a great deal of the 
powder into one of the mountain tarns, from 
want of means of transport. On the next day 
they pushed forward for Penrith with all their 
force, being watched by some troops of govern- 
ment light horse, who continued to hover on the 
heights. Marshal Wade was not quick enough 
for the rebels, and he made a bad guess as to the 
route they would take. When he got to Ferry- 
bridge, he called a council of war, wherein it 
was resolved to march by Wakefield and Halifax 
into Lancashire, as the most likely way to inter- 
cept the Highlanders. But when he reached 
Wakefield he learned that they were already at 
Preston, and judging it impossible to come up 
with them with his fatigued infantry, he detached 
Major-general Oglethorpe with all his horse to 
look after the pretender; and then, with the 
foot, turned back towards Newcastle. Oglethorpe 
and his horse marched 100 miles in three days 


- Letter from a gentleman of Lancaster, in Ray's Coniplete 
History, &c. 
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over ice and snow, and got to Preston on the 13th, 
not many hours after the Highlanders had left 
it. On the same day, the Duke of Cumberland, 
with part of his light horse, reached Preston 
also. On the 14th, Oglethorpe continued his 
pursuit at the heels of the Highlanders. On the 
17th, when the mass of the Highland clans were 
near Penrith, both Cumberland and Oglethorpe 
arrived in considerable force of cavalry, and with 
the duke’s 1000 mounted foot, at Kendal. They 
had then good hopes of coming up with the 
enemy; but they were obliged to rest their men 
and horses that night, and during the night 
Charles rested at Penrith, where Lord George 
Murray strained every nerve to bring up the 
encumbered rear with all the baggage, &. On 
the morrow, the 18th, Cumberland and Ogle- 
thorpe moved so early that their light horse 
came in sight of the Highland rear as it was 
toiling across Clifton Moor about three miles 
from Penrith: but the pursuers were too weak 
to attempt any important attack ; and the Cum- 
berland squires and farmers that were acting 
with them wheeled about when the clan of Glen- 
garry set up a shout and threatened to fall upon 
them. The baggage was sent forward to Pen- 


rith, with a small escort, and Lord George Mur- 
ray turned aside to surprise Lowther Hall, the 
princely residence of Lord Lonsdale, with about 
300 foot and a troop of horse. The mansion was | 





PENRITH.—From a view by P. Dewint. 


easily taken by the rebels, and so was a running 
footman of the Duke of Cumberland, who told 
them that his royal highness had appointed to 
sleep at Lowther Hall that night, and was com- 
ing on with all possible speed with 4000 horse, 
and with some infantry following him. Lord 
George Murray then moved back to the village 
of Clifton, and sent notice to Charles, who was 
reviewing his men on the moor behind Penrith, 
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but who soon detached some regimente to Clifton 
to reinforce Lord George. The day was now 
spent, but the moon arose in a clouded sky, and 
gave an occasional and fitful light. Murray in a 
short time discovered some of Cumberland’s and 
Oglethorpe’s horse, and part of the infantry that 
had now quitted the horses which had carried 
them forward so rapidly, stealing between the 
hedges and stone walls, as if they hoped to take 
him by surprise. But Murray had already lined 
most of those hedges and walls; and, though the 
English troops came on with a great deal of 
bravery and resolution, they were checked by a 
most unexpected cross fire; and then Lord George, 
shouting ‘‘Claymore! claymore!” rushed down 
with Cluny and the Macphersons, and attacked 
them sword in hand, The English dragoons soon 
retired ; Colonel Honeywood was wounded and 
left for dead; and the intended surprise ended 
in a complete discomfiture. “Night coming on,” 
says one of the warm Jacobite partizans, “ put 
an end to the affair, and both parties retired —the 
Duke of Cumberland, it was said, towards Ap- 
pleby, and the Highlanders to Penrith.” Late at 
night as it was when the affair was over, Charles 
instantly resumed his march, leaving Clanron- 
ald’s and Keppoch’s regiments between Penrith 
aud Clifton Bridge, to cover his retreat, or to 
make Cumberland believe that he intended to 
stay and fight the next day. The duke slept 
neither at Appleby nor in 
Lowther Hall, but was fain 
‘to take up his lodgings with 
a loyal Quaker, whose house 
was close to the village of 
Clifton." 

The affair of Clifton Moor 
seems to have discouraged 
Cumberland’s dragoons, who 
left off their close pursuit, 
and allowed the rebel army, 
rear, baggage, artillery, and 
all, to get to Carlisle without 
any disturbance. Even at 
Carlisle the rebels only rested 
part of a day and night, set- 
ting forward early on the 
morning of the 20th, and 
moving so rapidly that they 
crossed the deep river Esk 
that very night, and so got back to Scotland. 

To go the faster, and at the same time to improve 
the defences of Carlisle, where they changed 
their garrison, they left behind them there, all 
their cannon except three, called the “ Swedish 
pieces,” all their cohorns, and a great deal of 
their baggage. Ray says that they chose rather to 
venture drowning than to stay to give Cumber- 


1 The house of Thomas Savage, mentioned by Ray. 
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Jand battle; and he adds that some of them were 
drowned in crossing the deep river. The duke 
was certainly not far behind them; for, while 
they were crossing the Esk, he advanced to within 
eight miles of Carlisle; and on the next day that 
place was invested by the king’s troops, who 
were aided and assisted most zealously by the 
country-people. As Cumberland had already 
begun to show the natural severity of his temper 
by hanging some prisoners and spies as soon as 
caught, few or none ventured to give any assist- 
ance or information to the beleaguered garrison, 
which consisted of some men from a regiment of 
Lowland Scots, a few Frenchmen and Irishmen, 
and the recently raised Manchester regiment: in 
all they were about 400 unpractised soldiers, 
under the incompetent command of Mr. Townley 
and one Hamilton, who had formerly been steward 
to the Duke of Gordon. At first they seemed 
disposed to make a vigorous defence, firing their 
cannon on everybody that appeared; but they 
were astonished and palsied, as at the shock of 
an earthquake, when the duke began to. reply 
to their four and seven gun batteries with six 
eighteen-pounders ; and on the morning of the 
30th, when shot and shell were falling fast about 
them, they hung out a white flag, and proposed 
to surrender. Cumberland told them that the 
only terms he could grant to the rebel garrison 
of Carlisle were, that they should not be put to 
the sword, but be reserved for the king’s pleasure; 
and at three (clock in the afternoon both town 
and castle were thrown open to Brigadier Bligh ; 
the officers yielded themselves prisoners, and the 
men, piling their.arms in the market-place, re- 
tired into the cathedral, where a strong guard 
was set upon them. The French part of the 
garrison was found to amount only to three 
officers and five men! Among the prisoners 
were seven that had deserted from Cope’s army 
at Prestonpans, or had taken service with the 
pretender after that catastrophe; the duke hanged 
them instantly, together with four others of the 
same sort. Poor Thomas Coppoch, the young 
pretender’s intrusive Bishop of Carlisle, was also 
taken, and reserved for the gallows in another 
place. The duke, leaving the command to Haw- 
ley, set out from Carlisle on the 3d of J anuary to 
travel post. back to London. 

The 20th of December, when Charles recrossed 
the Scottish border, was his birth-day, but there 
was small time or means to celebrate it. It ap- 
pears he expected that Lord John Drummond 
with the army from Perth, would have crossed 
the Forth, and have been well advanced towards 
the Borders to meet him ; but there was no news 
of this reinforcement, and it was not found possi- 
ble to keep together all the army that had been in 


England. As soon as they were on their own ter- | 
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ritory many of the Scots began to run home. Those 
that remained were, for convenience of quarters, 
divided into separate columns, and marched 
by different routes. Charles went with one of 
these divisions to the town of Annan, where he 
arrived that night; Lord George Murray went 
with another to Ecclesfechan ; and Lord Elecho ad- 
vanced with the horse to Dumfries. The point 
fixed for the re-union of the divisions was not 
Edinburgh, but Glasgow, where they all arrived by 
the 26th of December, Lord George Murray enter- 
ing that town a day before Charles. The Duke of 
Perth was then sent to hasten the march of his 
brother, Lord John Drummond; the rest remained 
seven or eight days in Glasgow, levying contri- 
butions and forcing the Whiggish and Presbyte- 
rian inhabitants of that thriving place to furnish 
shirts, coats, shoes, bonnets, and all that the High- 
landers and their allies wanted. The king’s 
troops, which had assembled in and about Stirling 
to guard the passage of the river Forth against 
the rebels collected at Perth, consisted of two 
regiments of foot and of the two regiments of dra- 
goons (Hamilton’s and Gardiner'’s) that had be- 
haved so shamefully at Prestonpans, and they 
were backed by about 3000 volunteers from Glas- 
gow, from Edinburgh, and from other places. 
During the same interval, or while Charles had 
been marching towards London, Lord Loudon 
had raised his little army in the north to more 
than 2000 men, who, when the money was spent 
with which government had furnished his lord- 
ship, were kept together through the credit and 
influence of the Lord-president Forbes. On the 
other side Lord Lewis Gordon, brother to the 
Duke of Gordon, had raised a regiment for the 
pretender, and several Jacobite gentlemen had 
made levies in Aberdeenshire, Angus, and other 
places in the low country of the north, in expec- 
tation of the arrival of Lord John Drummond 
with a great force from France. But Lord John 
had been very unfortunate at sea: more than half 
of his transports had been captured by the Eng- 
lish cruisers, or driven back to Dunkirk; and 
when he landed in Scotland he had only his own 
regiment of foot, aud that not complete, and two 
troops of horse from Fitzjames’s, or the Duke 
of Berwick’s regiment, a few companies of the 
Irish brigade, a very petty train of artillery, 
some arms, and avery little money. Lord Strath- 
allan’s head-quarters at Perth had been the scene 
of constant quarrel—the Highlanders and Low- 
landers, the Irish troops and the French, all dis- 
agreeing in opinion, and indulging in old anti- 
pathies and prejudices. Though old Lovat had 
finally thrown the dice, and sent all the Frasers 
to Perth—though the Macintoshes, the Macken-: 
zies, the Farquharsons, and other clans had as- 
sembled there—it was considered by Lord Strath- 
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allan and a council of officers, that the order 
received from Charles to march forward to the 
Borders and advance into England could not be 
obeyed. Strathallan was supported in his opinion 
by all the Frenchmen, all the Irish, and most of 
the low-country Jacobites; but the Highlanders 
declared that he ought not to examine and criti- 
cize, but obey the prince's order; and they were 


actually on the point of taking forced possession | 


of Strathallan’s money, arms, 
ammunition, and stores, when 
Rollo of Powhouse arrived at 
Perth just in time to prevent 
u battle. Rollo announced 
that the young pretender was 
in Scotland, was marching 
from Dumfries to Glasgow, = -:= 
andexpected LordStrathallan “= 
to hold himself with his forces 
i readiness to join him as 
soon as he should send further 
orders from Glasgow. The 
cause of the quarrel was thus =; 
removed, but not the bad 4 
blood which it had excited. Be 

On the first news of 
Charles's return from Eng- 
land, the king’s troops and ae 
the volunteers at Stirling fell _ 
back upon Edinburgh, not 
being strong enough to keep 
their ground on the river Forth, between two 
armies. Thus the passages of that river were 
ngain left open, and there was no obstruction 
whatever to the junction of the two armies of 
Charles and Strathallan. The spirit of the capi- 
tal was good, but still liable to cold fits and 
ague-like attacks of fear and misgiving, until 
the 2d day of January, when two regiments of 
foot arrived from the south at Edinburgh, with 
news that General Hawley was following with 
nearly the whole force of Marshal Wade. 

ap. 1746,  O8 the same day the Highland 

army left Glasgow, and began their 

march towards Stirling, to meet Lord Strathallan 
and Lord John Drummond: they moved in two 
divisions, one led by Charles, marching by Kil- 
syth, and the other, under the command of Lord 
Ceorge Murray, going by Cumbernauld. During 
their march they received certain accounts of the 
surrender of Carlisle from two gentlemen that 
had made their escape from that place. On 


the next day Charles took up his quarters in |. 


the house of Bannockburn, near Stirling, and 
his men were cantoned in the neighbouring vil- 
Jages: Lord George Murray occupied the town of 
Falkirk, and threw out some of the clan regi- 
ments as an advanced post. Lord Strathallan 
. and Lord John Drummond presently came up 
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from Perth and joined; and then the pretender's 
army amounted to 9000 men, by far the greatest 
number he ‘had ever assembled. Yet instead of 
wheeling round to meet Hawley, and to check 
the English troops that were constantly marching 
along the east coast from Berwick and Dunbar 
to Edinburgh—instead of attempting some bold 
and decisive blow—Charles and his officers re- 
solved to sit down before Stirling Castle, which 
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was exceedingly well provided, and sure to be 
well defended by the brave General Blakeney. 
With extreme difficulty they got their French 
artillery across the Forth, broke ground, and 
began the siege. Nothing could well be more 
absurd than this siege, except the method which 
Hawley took to raise it. That very confident. 
English general reached Edinburgh on the 6th of 
January, breathing fire and destruction. He had 
seen some service both at home and abroad, 
having served as an officer of dragoons in the 
battle of Sheriffmuir, and having fought in Flan- 
ders under the Duke of Cumberland, who had 
favoured and promoted him. He appears to have 
been fitter for the post of provost-marshal and 
hangman than for that of general. He had scoffed 
most unmercifully at the sad failures of poor Sir 
John Cope, and had boasted in a company of 
officers, “that he knew the Highlanders, that 
they were good militia, but he was certain that 


they could not stand against a charge of dra- 


! This view, and the French cannon, on p. 808, are from draw- 
ings of the period in the King's Collection, British Museum, by 
‘* John Elphinstone, ingineer, and humbly inscribed to his royall 
highness the Duke of Cumberland.’ The remains of the rebels’ 
works are seen in the foreground of the view, and the original 
drawing, which is large, shows distinctly the marks of their shot 
upon the walls and buildings. 
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goons who attacked them well.”" Hawley had ‘monstrations on the highroad ; but Hawley was 


now with him twelve old regiments of foot, 
who for the most part had served on the Conti- 
nent, the Glasgow regiment of foot recently raised, 
and Gardiner’s and Hawilton’s dragoons. On the 
3th of January he sent forward the dragoons, 
the Glasgow men, and six of his old regiments of 
foot towards Stirling, by Linlithgow and Bor- 
rowstounness, under the command of General 
Husk; on the 14th he sent forward his other six 
regiments; and upon the 16th he left Edinburgh 
himself, and encamped that evening with all his 
forces collected at Falkirk, only nine miles from 
Bannockburn, where Charles had now fixed him- 
self with all his troops, except about 1000 men, 
left to carry on the siege of Stirling Castle. On 
the morning of the 17th Hawley was joined 
by Cobham’s regiment of dragoons, and by 1000 
Argyleshire Highlanders under Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Campbell, afterwards Duke of Argyle. He 
was thus, even numerically, equal to the young 
pretender, or nearly so, having between 8000 and 
9000 men. Between night and morning Charles’s 
forces had advanced a little, and were now drawn 
up upon Pleanmuir, about two miles to the east of 
Bannockburn. The Torwood lay between the 
two armies, the whole of the intervening distance 
heing about seven miles. It appears that the 
Highlanders expected Hawley would attack them, 


and that Hawley expected the Highlanders would | 


so blind, or #0 abeorbed by his good cheer, that 
he could not make out the design even when 
Lieutenant -colonel Howard, of the third regi- 
ment, reported to him what Teesdale had seen 
from the tree: he suid that the men might put on 
their accoutrements, but that there was no neces- 
sity for them to be under arms; and he continued 
where he was, feasting at Callender House. The 
officers on the field were heard saying to one an- 
other, “Where is the general? What shall be 
done! We have no orders.” Warned, however, 
of the close approach of the rebels, by some gen- 
tlemen well mounted, who attended the army and 
rode about to procure intelligence, the command- 
ing officers formed their regiments in the front 
of their camp; and then—when there was nothing 
but Falkirk Moor between the two armies—Haw- 
ley came galloping up with curses and confusion, 
and without his hat. In the middle, the rugged 
moor, covered with heath, rose to a considerable 
elevation, which it was the object of both armies 
to occupy first. Hawley threw forward his three 
regiments of dragoons, ordering the infantry to 
follow with fixed bayonets; and, on the other 
side, Lord George Murray threw forward his 
light-footed mountaineers. The English cavalry 
went considerably in advance of their infantry, 
spurring over the rough heath; and for a time it 
seemed a sort of race between the Highlanders 


run away at the mere fame of his approach. But ' and the dragoons, which of them should get first 


the mountaineers had no such notion; and, seeing 
that Hawley was in no hurry to begin upon them, 
they determined to attack him. At about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon a body of the rebels ap- 
peared upon the highroad which traversed the 
‘Torwood and led from Stirling to Bannockburn 
and Falkirk, moving about with standards and 
colours to attract the attention of the English 
camp. Hawley was not at his post—he was re- 
freshing his inward man with a good luncheon at 
Callender House, at some distance from the field; 
—but his officers and men fully expected that the 
Highlanders would attack them right in front 
from the quarter where they were showing them- 
selves. But a little before one, Captain Teesdale, 
of the third regiment of foot, and another officer, 
climbed a tree, and with the aid of a telescope 
discovered the mass of the Highland army in full 
march, not by the highroad through the centre 
of the Torwood, but by another road on the 
southern side of the Torwood. In fact, the High- 
landers had already crossed the river Carron near 
Dunnipace, and were pointing towards Falkirk 
Moor and some high ground on the left of the 
king’s army. General Husk, the second in com- 
mand, had been completely deceived by the de- 


' Lieutenant-colonel Hepburn, who Was one of the company | 


of officers, told this anecdote to Home. 


to the top of the hill. The Highland foot, how- 
ever, outran the English horse, occupied the 
height, and formed along the ridge of it, while 
Hawley’s men were compelled to halt a little 
below them, with a storm of wind and rain beat- 
ing right in their eyes and wetting their muskets. 
The Highlanders formed in two lines: the first 
line consisted of the three Macdonald clans, Kep- 
poch, Clanronald, and Glengarry, who stood on 
the right; of the Farquharsons, the Mackenzies, 
and the Macintoshes, who stood in the centre; 
and of the Macphersons, the Frasers, the Came- 
rons, and the Stuarts, who occupied the left; 
their second line, including a considerable number 
of Lowland levies, who were neither so fond of 
fighting nor so passionately attached to the cause 
as the mountaineers, comprised the Athole bri- 
gade, Lord Ogilvie’s regiment, Lord Lewis Gor- 
don’s two battalions, the Maclauchlans, and Lord 
John Drummond's regiment. Charles was neither 
in the first line nor in the second; he stood not 
even between the two lines, as he had done at Pres- 
tonpans; but he took up his post in the rear of 
the second line, on a mound which still goes by 
the name of Charlie's Hill. When Hawley’s men 
formed, the three regiments of dragoons were in 
front; the infantry which had followed them stood 
in two lines; and the rest of the army, consisting 
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of the Argyleshire Highlanders and the Glasgow 
regiment, remained as a body of reserve at a ¢on- 
siderable distance. Artillery there was none on 
either side, for the Highlanders in their rapid 
advance, had left their guns behind them; and 
in crossing the moor the English guns had stuck 
fast in a bog and could not be removed in time. 
But Hawley heeded them not: he had got his 
horse, and they were to do everything; though 
two of the three regiments had not yet cleansed 
their banners of the foul dirt of Prestonpans. 
On his word of command to charge, Colonel Lig- 
onier led on all the horse towards the enemy's 
right. That right, consisting of the Macdonalds, 
ulvanced to meet Ligonier, reserving their fire 
till they were within pistol-shot; but then they 
gave such a volley as made the dragoons reel in 
their saddles; and the rest of the Highland line 
stepping forward, Lord Lovat’s regiment gave a 
similar discharge with equal effect. This was 
enough for the heroes of the “Canter of Colt- 
brigg ;”— Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s regiments 
wheeled round, disordered the foot behind them, 
and fled with loose bridle. Cobham’s dragoons 
behaved better; but the Highland fire was ter- 
rible, the ground was unfavourable for horse, and 
they wheeled to the right and went off between 
the two armies, receiving many a murderous shot 
as they passed the left wing of the Highlanders. 
Many of the fleeing horse ran into the bogs, and 
sinking to the saddle-girths, were cut to pieces 
by the Highland claymore. Some of the hot- 
headed clans continued to run into the bogs after 
the floundering dragoons, and some ran furiously 
upon the left of Hawley’s army, who received 
them with a general discharge. But while the 
Highlanders had had the rain, which continued 
still to fall in torrents, at their backs, and the 
conveniency of their kilts and plaids wherewith 
to keep their pieces dry, the English infantry, 
with the rain full in their faces, and with no such 
convenient drapery, had got their muskets and 
powder-pans so wetted that hardly more than 
one piece in five went off. The Macdonalds, little 
hurt by this irregular fire, poured in a much 
more effective volley, and then, throwing down 
their muskets in their usual way, they fell upon 
the English infantry with their broadswords, 
attecking them both in front and flank. The left 
gave way, the centre followed their example, and 
the second line as well as the first was thrown 
into confusion. It seemed a total rout, and Haw- 
ley, who had been standing a little behind the 
three regiments of dragoons when they advanced 
to the attack, had got involved in a crowd of 
fleeing horse, had been swept down the hill-side, 
and now had not the means of knowing whether 
any of his regiments of foot stood firm. But Bur- 
rell’s regiment stood as firm as a wall, and, being 
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joined by part of two other veteran regiments, it 
moved to the Highland left’ wing, and when it 
came directly opposite to the Cameron and Stuart 
clans, it began to fire with good effect. A narrow 
ravine that lay between them prevented the 
Camerons and Stuarts from charging with the 
claymore, and, soon finding that they were losing 
a considerable number of men, and that their fire 
was not equal to that of the English veterans, 
they fell back from the opposite edge of the ravine © 
in some disorder. Cobham’s dragoons, who had 
soon rallied, now came up to support these gal- 
lant regiments of foot. In the meanwhile the 
fiery Macdonalds had broken loose and fought 
loosely in pursuit, as if the battle was over ; but 
the steady fire of Burrell’s regiment, and other 
signs now seen in their rear, induced these Mac- 
donalds to run speedily back to the ground which 
they had occupied at the beginning of the battle, 
and upon which Lord George Murray had been 
very anxious to keep them. But when they got 
there they found that their second line had van- 
ished! The want of discipline of those Highland- 
ers that formed the second line had been equal to 
that of the Macdonalds; most of the men, seeing 
the wonderful success of the first onslaught, and 
being fearful that if they stayed where they were 
they should get no horses, saddles, and bridles 
—no part of the booty—had broken away from 
their lines to join in the pursuit, and when their 
comrades, who were more obedient to orders and 
remained on their ground, saw the Camerons and 
Stuarts repulsed, and heard the steady and in- 
creasing fire of the king’s troops that stood, and 
saw Cobham’s horse compact and firm, and ready, 
as they thought, to charge them in their loose 
and broken lines, they lost heart, and had gone 
off rapidly to the westward. Lord George Mur- 
ray, however, succeeded in getting some of these 
men into line, and brought up some of his own 
men who had been cool enough to obey orders ; 
and then Charles, who had moved off with the 
second line, came back with the Irish pickets 
and some other troops, and when the Highlanders 
had collected their muskets which lay thick upon 
the ground, he led them to the brow of the hill. 
This movement of so considerable a body discon- 
certed Cobham’s dragoons, who had been again 
attempting to cover the ridge: they turned back, 
went down to the place where Burrell’s regiment 
and the portions of the two regiments acting with 
them were standing, and retreating with them in 
good order, they joined the rest of the army, 
which had rallied on the ground in the front of 
their camp, except the heroes of the “ Canter of 
Coltbrigg,” who for the most part never drew 
rein till they got to Linlithgow. 

This was the whole of the battle or affair of 
Falkirk, which did not last altogether half an 
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and violent dissensions broke out between Lord 
George Murray and Lord John Drummond, and 
between several of the Highland chiefs. Some 
unlucky accidents and quarrels between clan and 
clan, which occurred in Falkirk the morning after 
the battle, greatly augmented the discontent and 
anarchy. : 

After staying two days at Falkirk, Charles re- 
turned to Bannockburn, leaving Lord George 
Murray to observe the motions of the enemy, and 
cover the siege of Stirling Castle, which he was 
still resolved to prosecute. He employed a print- 
ing-press, which had been brought from Glasgow, 
to print a quarto sheet, with an exaggerated 
account of the battle of Falkirk. This was the last 
of his gazettes, or proclamations. When Lord 
John Drummond summoned Stirling Castle, and 
threatened terrible things in case the surrender 
were any longer delayed, old General Blake- 
ney answered as before—that he had always been 
looked upon as a man of honour, and the rebels 
should find he would die so. Instead of destroy- 
ing the old fortress, the besiegers seemed to run 
a chance of being destroyed by it. The High- 
landers soon grew desperately weary of work 
for which they were unfit; and on the 24th of 
January, after suffering severely from the hot and 
exact fire of the castle, they refused to man their 
batteries, or go any more into the trenches; and 
the operations of the siege were then left to the 
pickets of the Irish brigade and Drummond's regi- 
ment from France, who had been better trained to 
such service." 


hour. But it was now drawing near five o'clock 
of a wintry evening, and the early darkness of 
the season was increased by the storm and the 
black rolling clouds, which continued to deluge 
that uncomfortable moor. Before it grew quite 
dark Hawley set fire to his tents, and marching 
through Falkirk, retreated for Linlithgow, leav- 
ing behind him bag and baggage, artillery, am- 
munition, and provisions. As for his tents, they 
were so soaked by the rain that they would not 
burn, and the Highlanders got possession of most 
of them also. Lord George Murray immediately 
advanced, and took possession of the abandoned 
town; and Charles entered Falkirk by torchlight, 
late in the evening, and was conducted to a lodg- 
ing prepared for him. Hawley had left behind 
him between 300 and 400 killed and wounded, 
and a considerable number of prisoners, including 
many of the Glasgow regiment and the Edinburgh 
volunteers, who, on the whole, had behaved rather 
manfully. The poet Home wasamong thecaptives. 

Having rested at Linlithgow, General Haw- 
ley continued his retreat to Edinburgh; but 
not till the 19th, and then rather to dry his wet 
gunpowder, and get more, than out of any fear 
of Prince Charles. On his leaving Linlithgow, 
by accident or by design, fire was set to the 
palace, and that “royal dwelling”—“the fairest 
in all Scotland”—was reduced to aruin. Charles 
was in no condition to follow or molest King 
George’s army. On the morning after the battle 
thousands of his Highlanders went off to their 
mountains, to secure the plunder they had made; 























' “Neither were the actions of the Highlanders under Prince | themselves. The two regiments of dragoons that fought, or 
Charles, though sutliiciently glorious for their arms, altogethor ; rather fled, at Preston, having previously lost their character 
so wonderful as to be regarded as miraculous. Without detract- | by a succession of panics, must be also looked upon as affording 
ing from their undoubted bravery, it must be said that the | to the Highlanders an advantage unusual to those who encounter 
chevalier was fortunate in meeting with two such antagonists | an English army. Of the general plan of insurrection, it may 
as Cope and Hawley, neither of whom seems to have dreamed | be safely said to have been a rash scheme, devised by a very 
of maintaining a second line of effectual reserve, though rendered | young man, who felt his hopes from France to be absolutely 
8O necessary by the violence and precipitance of the Highland | desperate; and by piquing the honour of Lochiel and his friends, 
attack, which must always have thrown a certain degree of dis- | wrought them to such a height of feeling as to induce them to 
order into those troops that were first exposed to its fury, but | engage in what their common sense assured them was positive 
ut the same time have brought confusion among the assailants | ruin."—Sir Walter Scott, History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 557. 
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‘ae? HE tragi-comedy was now drawing 
4 | rapidly to its close: the curtain 
was about to fall on the bloody 
field of Culloden. On the 30th of 
January, the anniversary of the 
eS! execution of Charles I, the cheva- 
lier’s Fieve cousin, William Augustus, Duke of 
Jumberland, arrived in the Scottish capital, with 
full powers to finish the war in his own way. 

On the 3lst, the very day after his arrival, 
Cumberland put himself at the head of the army 
to go in search of Charles. The men “ banished 
all remembrances of the late untoward accident, 
and the troops showed uncommon ardour to be 
led (bad as the weather was) into the field again." 
They were formed and marched in two columns, 
consisting of fourteen battalions ; and the Argyle- 
shire men and Cobham’s dragoons led the van. 
Instead of sending Hawley to London to be tried 
by a court-martial, as he most richly deserved, 
the duke kept him with him as one of his lieu- 
tenant - generals, the other lieutenant - general 
being William, Earl of Albemarle. He quartered 
that night at Linlithgow with eight battalions; 
B igadier Mordaunt was at Borrowstounness ; the 
dragoons lay in adjacent villages; and Colonel 
Campbell, with his brave loyal Highlandmen, 
took post in the front of the army. A consider- 
able body of Charles’s army, that was still lying 
in that town, now immediately retired from 
Falkirk towards the Torwood, giving out that 
they would await the English there, or repeat 
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at the same place. The next morning the Duke 
continued his march, all his officers and soldiers 
showing the greatest alacrity; but before he 
reached Falkirk he was informed that Charles 
had no intention of meeting him at Bannockburn, 
the Torwood, or at any other place in the south, 
and that the Highlanders were actually repassing 


' the Forth with headlong speed. As the English 


troops marched on, they saw the advanced guards 
retiring everywhere with the utmost precipita- 
tion; and presently they heard a most tremen- 
dous noise—two loud reports, like the blowing up 
of powder-magazines. By this it was understood 
that the siege of Stirling Castle was raised, and 
that old Blakency was safe. 

Cumberland, who entered Stirling with the 
main body of his army at about one in the after- 
noon on the 2d of February, or many hours after 
the last of the Highlanders had wetted their 
trews and their active limbs in the Forth at 
Frew, did not attempt a vain pursuit. He paid 
a fitting compliment to General Blakeney; he 
gave directions for repairing Stirling bridge, one 
of the arches of which had been blown up some 
time before by the garrison of the castle. While 
this work was performing, a whole company of 
the Irish brigade, that had deserted from Lord 
John Drummond, came to Stirling and delivered 
themselves up; and a considerable number of the 
rebels, who had hid themselves in holes and 
corners, were brought prisoners to head-quarters. 
The repairs of Stirling bridge were finished by 


which the great Bruce had given their ancestors | morning Cumberland and his army crossed the 


upon them at Bannockburn the chastisement | the 4th of February, and at six o’clock in the 
Shia he grst Broce ta given thet snes | Forth. The advanced guard, consisting of the 
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Argyleshire men and the dragoons, marched that 
day as far as Crieff; but the duke and the main 
body of the infantry halted in and about Dun- 
blane, apd passed the night there. On the fol- 
lowing day the advanced guard took quiet pos- 
session of Perth, being welcomed as deliverers by 
the large majority of the townspeople. On the 6th 
the Duke of Cumberland, with the main body, 
reached Perth, where he remained several days. 
While he was thus advancing in Scotland 
against the rebels, there happened a ministerial 
revolution at London. The Duke of Newcastle, 
and his more important brother, Mr. Pelham, 
who was prime minister, had both pledged them- 
selves to Pitt to get him into office as secretary- 
at-war ; and, urged on by the impatience of that 
able and aspiring man, and suspecting that the 
king, who had never withdrawn his confidence 
from Lord Granville (Carteret), was intending 
to place that ex-minister at the head of affairs, 
they demanded, in a peremptory manner, an 
office for Pitt. On the 6th of February Lord 
Bath (Pulteney) announced that the king would 
not employ Mr. Pitt as secretary-at-war, that he 
himself had advised his majesty to negative that 
appointment, and that if Mr. Pitt was forced 
into that office his majesty was fully resolved 
never to transact business with him, or admit 
him to his presence. “The ministry,” says Horace 
Walpole, “then gave up that point; but finding 
that a change had been made in a scheme of 
foreign politics which they had laid before the 
king, and for which he had thanked them, and 
perceiving some symptoma of a resolution to dis- 
miss them at the end of the session, they came to 
a sudden determination not to do Lord Granville’s 
business by carrying the supplies, and then to be 
turned out; so,on Monday morning, to the as- 
tonishment of everybody, the two secretaries of 
state threw up the seals, and the next day Mr. 
Pelham, with the rest of the treasury, the Duke 
of Bedford with the admiralty, Lord Gower, privy 
seal, and Lord Pembroke, groom of the stole, 
gave up too: the Dukes of Devonshire, Grafton, 
and Richmond, the lord-chancellor, Winning- 
ton, paymaster, and almost all the other great 
officers and offices, declaring they would do the 
same. Lord Granville immediately received both 
seals, one for himself, and the other to give to 
whom he pleased. Lord Bath was named first 
commissioner of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer; Lord Carlisle, privy seal; and 
Lord Winchelsea re-instated in the admiralty. 
Thus far all went swimmingly; they had only 
forgot one little point, which was, to secure a 
majority in both houses. In the commons they 
unluckily found that they had no better man to 
take the lead than poor Sir John Rushout, for 
Sir John Barnard refused to be chancellor of the 
Vou. IIT. 
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exchequer; so did Lord Chief-justice Willes to 
be lord-chancellor; and the wildness of the 
scheme soon prevented others, who did not wish 
ill to Lord Granville or well to the Pelhams, from 
giving in toit.”' While this sudden and mad 
Granville ministry found that there was no chance 
of obtaining a majority in either house, and that 
courtiers and placemen were running a race to 
resign their white staves and golden keys, Hoppe, 
the Dutch ambassader, made matters worse by 
declaring that the states-general, which could 
have no confidence in such a cabinet, would be 
almost sure to accept terms offered by France, 
and leave England to manage the war without 
their alliance. Lord Bath, whose ambition and 
avarice were now counted equally great, had not 
courage to undertake the treasury, and on Wed- 
nesday morning he went ‘to the king and told 
him he had tried the House of Commons, and 
found it would not do. “The poor king,” adds 
Walpole, “who, from being fatigued with the 
Duke of Newcastle, and sick of Pelham’s timidity 
and compromises, had given in to this mad hurly- 
burly of alterations, was confounded with having 
floundered to no purpose, and to find himself 
more than ever in the power of men he hated, 
shut himself up in his closet, &c. At last he sent 
for Winnington, and told him he was tle only 
honest man about him, and he should have the 
honour of the reconciliation, and sent him to Mr. 
Pelham to desire they would all return to their 
employments. Tord Granville is as jolly as ever; 
laughs and drinks, and owns it was mad, and 
owns he would do it again to-morrow.” 

But the Pelhams and their adherents, who had 
great advantages to secure to themselves from 
the false move he had made, would not retarn to 
their posts without driving a hard bargain with 
their perplexed and bewildered master. They 
demanded that Lord Bath should be removed 
from the cabinet, and that his few dependants 
who had places should be deprived of them ; that 
Lord Barington and Mr. Legge should both have 
seats at the board of admiralty; that Mr. James 
Grenville should have a seat at the board of 
trade, and that Mr. Pitt should be in the war 
office; and George, however unwilling, was ob- 
liged to accede to these demands—but mitigated 
in one essential; for, as he passionately declared 
that he would risk everything rather than make 
Pitt secretary-at-war, they agreed that, for the 
present, the terrible orator should be only joint 
vice-treasurer of Ireland; and he who had so 
often proclaimed that he would never accept any- 
thing less than the war secretaryship, was fain 
to rest satisfied with this lucrative office. 

The Duke of Cumberland, from Perth, de- 
tached 500 foot and some Whig Highlanders to 
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Dankeld, under the command of Sir Andrew 
Agnew ; sent forward Colonel Leighton with a 
similar detachment to Castle Menzies, and then 
continued his own march, with the main body, 
to Aberdeen, where he arrived on the 26th of 
February. Scarcely a Highlander with the white 
cockade was seen anywhere; the rebel army 
seemed to have vanished into thin air; but here 
and there the duke’s exploring parties discovered 
and made prize of muskets, bayonets, ball, and 
gunpowder, hid among the mountain heather or 
buried in the snow-heaps. It began to be gene- 
rally believed, not only in London, but at Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen, that the war was over, that 
the young pretender had fled back to France, and 
that the clans would not again attempt to make 
head anywhere. Nevertheless considerable rein- 
forcements—including the 6000 Flessians—con- 
tinued to be sent to Perth, or still farther to the 
north, to join the duke. Meanwhile Charles had 
reached Inverness, which was in no disposition to 
bid him welcome. Lord Loudon lay there with a 
little army steady to King George, and protected 
from attack by a ditch and a palisade. The cheva- 
lier therefore turned aside to Moy Castle, ten miles 
from the town of Inverness, and, while there 
with only a few of his followers, Loudon almost 
succeeded in making him prisoner by a night at- 
trek. Yet, a day or two after this attempt, the 
Highlanders gathered in such numbers round 
him at Moy Castle that Charles felt himself 
strong enough to attack Loudon at Inverness; 
and on the 18th of February his lordship found it 
expedient to withdraw his men and to cross the 
ferry of Kessock into Ross-shire. The good lord- 
president, Duncan Forbes, who had exhausted his 
own private resources, and reinained at his chosen 
post at Inverness, doing everything that man 
could do for a blundering and an ungrateful gov- 
ernnient, accompanied Loudon in this retreat, and 
shared in his subsequent hardships and dangers. 

Upon Loudon’s retreat into Ross-shire, the 
chevalier entered the town of Inverness. Siege 
was laid to Fort-George, which surrendered in 
two or three days; and from this exploit, which 
put them in possession of sixteen pieces of artil- 
lery and a considerable stock of provisions and 
ammunition, the Highlanders marched away 
tirty-two miles from Inverness, and laid siege 
to Fort-Augustus, battering its’ walls with the 
heavy guns they had just taken at Fort-George. 
In a very few days the flag of the Stuart floated 
over Fort-Augustus, Lochiel and General Staple- 
ton were then sent, with the Camerons, the Mac- 
donalds of Keppoch, the Stuarts of Appin, and 300 
of the French-Irish pickets, towards the west- 
ern end of the chain of forts, to lay siege to Fort- 
William. But this enterprise was not destined 
to be so successful: the way was long, the roads 
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and mountain paths were steep and terrible, the 
heavy guns had, in many places, to be drawn by - 
the men, and it was the 20th of March ere Staple- 
ton and Lochiel could get them placed iy battery 
before the fort. But, in the meantime, while 
snow and ice impeded Cumberland’s advance, 
and the cutting, cruel March winds, doubly cruel 
on that north-eastern coast, blew life and spirit 
out of the English troops (accustomed to the old 
routine of winter-quarters), the hardier High- 
landers, indifferent to the inclemencies of the 
season, carried on a series of attacks and expedi- 
tions. Loudon, with about 800 men, and Dun- 
can Forbes, and Macleod of Macleod, quitted the 
mainland and went over to the Isle of Skye: the 
rest of his independent companies dispersed in 
different directions. 

But, though the rebel clans had been thus al- 
lowed to make head, the king’s troops were gradu- 
ally closing upon them, and shutting them up 
within their hungry mountains, while the king’s 
ships were intercepting the inadequate supplies 
sent from France. The chevalier was again re- 
duced almost to his last louis-d’or, and compelled 
to pay his troops in oatmeal or barley-meal. As 
the weather became milder, the army of King 
George began to draw still more closely round 
the Highlanders; and they effectually shut up the 
passes into the low country, where alone provi- 
sions and money could be obtained. As it was 
believed his royal highness would march very 
soon to attack Charles in his head-quarters at 
Inverness, all the detached corps of the High- 
Janders were called in and united on that point. 
Lord George Murray was thus compelled to give 
up his blockade of Blair Castle, and Lochiel and 
Stapleton their siege of Fort-William. Lord 
George carried his two light pieces back with 
him, but Stapleton found it necessary to spike his 
heavy guns. Cumberland had got up to Perth 
the 6000 Hessians, who, however, according to 
his own account, behaved sadly. Overwhelming 
as was his force, the duke resolved to proceed 
with extreine caution. He waited till the south-— 
erly wind brought up to Aberdeen a fleet of trans- 
ports with Bligh’s regiment, forage, and provision. 
Then, upon the report of two officers that thie 
river Spey was fordable, he put his troops in 
motion on the 7th of April; and on the next day 
he himself marched from Aberdeen with six bat- 
talions of foot and Lord Mark Kerr’s dragoons. 
He kept to the sea-coast road, having his right 
flanked by the English fleet. All the Highlanders 
he could catch were hanged. Every day summary 
executions of this kind took place; so that Cum- 
berland’s line of march and his halting- places 
were to be traced by gibbets. He also set fire to 
the chapels of the Episcopalian Scots, who had 
always given unequivocal proofs of Jacobitism. 
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From Banff Cumberland proceeded to Cullen, and ! lieve that it was Elcho’s intelligence which really 


from Cullen to Fochabers, on the right bank of 
the Spey, seldom losing sight of the men-of-war 
and transports. On Sunday, the 13th of April, 
the English and their allies advanced on the left 
bank of the Spey to the moor of Alves, and en- 
camped near the parish church. On Monday, 
the 14th, the army moved on to Nairn, about 
seventeen miles from Alves. On coming up to 
the bridge of Nairn, this van found that Lord 
John Drummond's rear had not left the town, 
and there was a short skirmish with muskets on 
the bridge between Drummonial’s Irish pickets 
and the English grenadiers. When Lord John 
Drummond's men quitted the town of Nairn their 
retreat was covered by two troops of horse, and 
they ran as fast as their legs could carry them to 
a place called the Loch of the Clans, some five or 
six miles beyond Nairn. At that point the young 
pretender very unexpectedly came up in person 
from Inverness with the clan Macintosh and some 
of his guards; and then the English pursuers, 
seeing themselves outnumbered, fled in their turn, 
and hardly stopped till they rejoined the main 
body of the army. That night Charles took up 
his lodging in Culloden House, the seat of Duncan 
Forbes, his troops lying out upon the moor, where 
the heather served both for bedding and fuel, the 
cold being very severe.' Early on the following 
morning, the 15th of April, the Highlanders rose 
from their rough bed, and, expecting an attack, 
they formed in order of battle upon Drummossie 
Moor, a part of the Culloden plain, and about a 
mile and a half to the south-east of Culloden 
House. The gentle Lochiel, with the bold Came- 
rons, had joined in the course of the preceding 
night; but Cluny, with the Macphersons, was 
still away in Badenoch; Lord Cromarty, with 
about 700 men, and also Mackinnon, Glengyle, 
and Borisdale, with their clans, were still in 
Sutherland, where Duncan Forbes and Loudon 
had made work for them; and the Master of 
Lovat, with the Frasera, had gone up to his 
father's country. Yet it is said, notwithstanding 
all these deficiencies, it was resolved by, or fur, the 
Highlanders, that they should stand their ground, 
and seek rather than avoid an action. They kept 
looking acroas the moor in the expectation of 
seeing Cumberland’s columns; but, when mid-day 
came and not a red coat was seen, Lord Elcho 
was detached with his troops of horse to recon- 
noitre. His lordship soon returned with intelli- 
gence that the English were halting at Nairn, 
and that, as it was the Duke of Cumberland’s 
birth-day, the troops were keeping a feast and a 
holiday, drinking, and singing, and showing no 
intention of moving forward. The generality of 


induced the Highlanders to stay where they 
were, instead of falling back upon Inverness to 
strengthen themselves with the junction of Lord 
Cromarty, Mackinnon, Cluny, Fraser, and the 
rest; we believe that they were completely fascin- 
ated by the prospect of making a night surprise 
and attack upon a drunken camp—that, when 
this surprise failed, as it did, they stood and 
fought without their clans in the rear, because 
they could not avoid a battle, because the men, 
worn out with a long night march and counter- 
march, were too tired to run, and because a re- 
treat, with the English now close at their heels, 
must have been more dangerous and bloody than 
even an unequal action. It is recorded that upon 
Lord Elcho’s report a council of war was assem- 
bled ; that there Charles made a speech, and pro- 
posed a march with all the forces he had with 
him, and to make a night attack; that “Lord 
George Murray insisted and enlarged upon the 
advantages of a night attack, which would render 
artillery and cavalry—in which the superiority 
of Cumberland’s army chiefly consisted—of little 
service; and that it was finally agreed to make 
the attempt, as the best thing that could be done 
in their present circumstances, as they were 
almost entirely destitute both of money and pro- 
visions. It is said, indeed, that on that day the 
poor Highlanders got no other food than a single 
biscnit a man. ‘To quiet their murmurs they had 
been promised payment of all their arrears two 
days before a battle; and now that they were 
drawn up in battle array there was not a farthing 
to give them. Whien the council of war rose, 
and the officers and chiefs returned to their regi- 
ments and clans, they found that many of their 
famishing men had gone off to Inverness in order 
to get something to eat. By this time it was be- 
tween six and seven o'clock, and the army was 
appointed to march at eight. Many were of 
opinion that the hunger-defection ought to put 
an end to the design; but Charles, it appears, 
thought otherwise, and ordered Lord George 
Murray to put himself at the head of the men 
that remained and march upon Nairn with all 
the speed possible. ‘‘ Accordingly,” says one of 
the actors, “we set out about eight o'clock that 
night, with express orders to observe the pro- 
foundest silence in our march. Our word was, 
‘King James the Eighth.’” 

The river Nairn passes within half a mile of 
Drummossie Moor, where the Highlanders had 
been spending the day, and runs from that 
point directly east to the town of Nairn. The 
distance from the moor to the town was about 
twelve miles by the regular road; but consider- 
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George Murray intended to divide his troops at 
Kilravock and to cross the river with the van 
some two or three miles above Nairn, in order 
to attack Cumberland both in flank and rear as 
well as in front. The whole army marched from 
Culloden in a long irregular line, with an interval 
in the middle, as if there had been two columns, 
one following the other. Lord George Murray 
was in the front with the Athole brigade ; Charles 
and the Duke of Perth were in the interval in 
the middle, and Lord John Drummond was in 
the rear. The night was very dark ; yet, to avoid 
some houses on the highway, they quitted the 
road, and struck aside through some very wet 
and heavy ground, which retarded their march, 
and caused the men, hungry and in a bad humour 
when they started, to murmur and to curse and 
swear. Those in the rear moved so slowly that 
they were left far behind. An officer forced his 
way to the front and ordered the van to halt; 
but the van would not halt, and the rear was left 
more and more behind. Other orders were sent 
to the front, and then Lord George Murray made 
his men go somewhat slower; but, as the rear 
moved slower still, they continued to lose time. 
It was now two o’clock in the morning. By this 
time most of the officers of distinction had got 
to the van, and, for the first time, there was a 
general and regular halt. Lord George himself 
says, “If all the line had marched as quickly 
as the four or five first regiments, they might 
all have been at or near Nairn by two in the 
morning; but even the van, as the thing hap- 
pened, was four full miles from Nairn at two in 
the morning. . . . At the halt, all the principal 
officers who were come to the van, agreed that 
the thing was now impossible. A surprise was 
designed, but now it was palpable they could not, 
even by a quick march, advance two miles before 
day-break, so that they must be for two miles in 
the enemies’ sight before they could come at 
them: add to this that the officers were also con- 
vinced that they had not half of the men that had 
been drawn up the day before.”' Lord George, 
on whose honour and veracity we are disposed to 
rely, says that Charles never came up to the 
front, but sent O'Sullivan with a message, im- 
porting that his royal highness would be very 
giad to have the attack made, but that Lord 
George was the best judge whether it could be 
made in time or not. Great pains have been 
taken to prove that the chevalier was deter- 
mined to make the attack, or, in other worda, to 
prove that he was mad; and that Lord George 
Murray, in defiance of his authority, insisted 
upon returning. It is scarcely worth examining 
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night attack, with such a force, in broad daylight 
or not. Lord George says distinctly that there 
was not one officer present but agreed that the 
best thing to do was to get back to Culloden as, 
fast as possible. It is said, moreover, by Home 
himself—and the fact is exceedingly probable— 
that the Duke of Cumberland had certain infor- _ 
mation of this night march towards Nairn, from 
several people in his pay who spoke the High- | 
land language, wore the Highland dress, mixed 
with the rebels as they marched, and stole away 
from them at different times—a thing easy to 
do in the darkness, and when so many were lying 
down from exhaustion in the wood or lagging 
behind. All accounts agree that the Highland 
army hurried back whence it had come, and that 
most of them were at or near Culloden by five 
in the morning. But the Duke of Cumberland, 
with his men fresh and vigorous, and well fed, 
was close behind them, having marched away 
from Nairn between four and five. Orders had 
been given for collecting some meat and drink 
on the field; but either the supply was insuffi- 
cient, or did not arrive in time; for many of the 
Highlanders slipped off in search of food. Others, 
exhausted by hunger and want of sleep, fell upon 
the moor, as if careless whether the English dra- 
goons rode over them or not. 

In the meanwhile the English army was com- 
ing on with a broad front, divided into three 
columns of five battalions each, with the artillery 
and baggage following the first column on the 
right, which moved by the sea-coast, and with the 
cavalry covering the left wing, which stretched 
towards the hills, About eight o'clock a Came- 
ron, one of Lochiel’s lieutenants, who had been 
left dead asleep in Kilravock wood, when the 
halt had been made, came running into Culloden 
House and informed Charles and his principal 
officers, who were taking a little rest in Duncan, 
Forbes's mansion, that the English were in full 
march, Thereupon hurried orders were issued 
for the clans to draw up in order upon Culloden 
Moor. The Highlanders formed in two lines 
with a body of reserve. Great discontent was 
given to one of the bravest and most powerful of 
the clans, whose superstitions were excited as 
much as their honour and pride were piqued.’ 
Instead of the Macdonalds, who had enjoyed 
that honour ever since the daysof Bruce and the 
battle of Bannockburn, the Athole brigade had 
the right of the first line; in the centre stood the 
Camerons of Lochiel, the Stuarts of Appin, the 
Frasers, the Macintoshes, the Maclauchlans, the 
Macleans, the Fergusons, and the Roy Stuarts; 


and on the extreme left were the Macdonalda, 


who formed three regiments under their re- 
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rry. Lord George Murray commanded on the 
right, and Lord John Drummond on the left. 
The second line consisted of Lord Ogilvie’s regi- 
ment, which had the right of Lord Lewis Gor- 
don's men, Glenbucket’s regiment, the Duke of 
Perth’s, Lord John Drummond’s, and the Irish 
pickets, who stood on the extreme left. This 
second line was commanded by Stapleton. On 
the right of the first line, and somewhat behind 
it, were two or three troops of horse—nearly all 
that remained in the service, or that remained 
mounted, for the rapid marches and counter- 
marches, the aad roads of the Highlands, and the 
sadder want of proper forage had knocked up all 
the rest.of the horses. The body of reserve, in 
which Charles placed himself on a small emi- 
nence, behind the right of the second line, con- 
sisted of Lord Kilmarnock’s regiment of foot- 
guards, and some two or three dozen of horse, 
the miserable remnant of Lord Pitsligo’s and 
Lord Strathallan’s cavalry. The right flank of 
the Highland army was covered by a strong 
stone wall. It appears that the Duke of Cum- 
berland hardly expected that the Highlanders 
would stand for a battle; but he found them ar- 
ranged in this order when he came up with 
them at about eleven o'clock. He halted within 
half a mile of their first line, and then formed 
his columns into two lines of foot, with a morass 
on his right, between him and the sea-shore, 
which secured that flank: ie placed two of his 
regiments of dragoons and four companies of 
Argyleshire Highlanders on his left, to fall upon 
the enemy’s right ; and, in addition to his two 
lines, he formed a very strong body of reserve 
with the Duke of Kingstcs’s horse, the rest of 
the Argyleshire foot, and two or three English 
regiments. The Scots Royals had the right of 
the first line, and Burrell’s regiment, which had 
behaved so well at Falkirk, had the left of the 
foot. In the second line, which, like the first, 
consisted of six full regiments, Howard’s regi- 
ment had the right and Wolfe’s the left. Ten 
pieces of well-served artillery were placed in the 
intervals between the regiments of the front line; 
the right flank was commanded by Major-gene- 
ral Bland, the left by Lord Ancrum, the centre 
by the Earl of Albemarle: this was the front 
line. In the second line the Duke of Cumber- 
land was on the right, and his favourite, General 
Hawley, on the left. While these dispositions 
were making, and each army was trying to out- 
flank the other, there set in a heavy shower of 
rain, “ which,” says Volunteer Ray, “was very 
discouraging, remembering the Falkirk affair.” 
But, this time, the English had the wind and 
rain in their backs, and the Highlanders in their 
faces, a 

When the English came within five or six 
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hundred paces of the enemy they got upon soft 
and boggy ground, which was also calculated to 
revive unpleasant recollections; but, when the 
artillery horses and heavy guns stuck fast in the 
mire, the soldiers cheerfully slung their firelocks 
and dragged the cannon across the bog with the 
strength of their own arms, While this was 
doing the weather grew fair, and the High- 
landers from behind a strip of old wall, began to 
fire with their cannon. But their pieces were so 
badly served and so badly pointed that they did 
no other mischief than carrying off the leg of a 
common soldier in Bligh’s regiment. At about 
one o'clock Cumberland commenced replying to 
this cannonade; and, as his guns were exceed- 
ingly well served, they made a slaughter-house 
of the Highlanders’ irregular and ‘crazy battery, 
cutting at the same time lanes through some of 
the clan regiments. It was with extreme difficulty 
that Lord George Murray and his officers could 
j keep their men in their positions to face this 
' murderous fire: the Highlanders wanted to run, 
| but forward, and not backward from the field; 
; they wanted to take the cannon with the broad- 
sword, as they had done at Prestonpans. The 
cannonade lasted nearly an hour, during which 
time Cumberland made several changes in the 
disposition of his‘army; the most important of 
which was bringing up Wolfe's regiment from 
the second line, where the men were standing in 
water up to their ankles, to the front line, and 
there placing them, en potence, or forward at a 
right angle from the left flank, so as to make a 
new front, and to fire upon the flank of the 
Highlanders if they should come forward in full 
force. The duke then placed himself in the front 
of Howard's regiment between the two lines, and 
Colonel Belford, who had the charge of the artil- 
lery, threw some ball so well that they broke 
ground in the midst of Charles's reserve, bespat- 
tered the chevalier’s face with dirt, and killed 
one of his attendants. Upon seeing that masses 
of the llighlanders were breaking from their 
centre and right to come forward, Belford, who. 
had been using common cannon-ball, loaded his 
field-pieces with grape-shot. The clan Macin- 
tosh came right on to the English centre, but the 
fire of the field-pieces and the small-arms of the 
2ist regiment made them incline to the right; 
other clans, however, advanced to their support ; 
and then, in spite of grape-shot and musketry in 
front, and the flank fire from Wolfe's regiment, 
they fired their pieces, threw down their muskets, 
and attacked the English left, sword in hand, 
broke through Burrell’s regiment in the first 
line, and pushed forward, through the gap they 
had made, upon the second line; but there they 
were checked by Sempill’s regiment, which, 
kneeling down, reserved their fire till they came 
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close up, and then, with their bayonets fixed, 
gave a terrible discharge, that brought a great, 
many of them tothe ground. Most of those who 
did not fall turned back after they had killed 
Lord Robert Kerr and some twenty men. A 
few of the most desperate still pressed on with 
their broadswords and targets to break into Sem- 
pill’s regiment; but not a man of them could 
succeed; they all dropped at the point of the 
well-directed bayonets.' It was calculated that 
from 400 to 500 of them fell dead or desperately 
wounded between the two lines of the English 
army, This was, in fact, almost all the fighting ; 
the rest of the operations at Culloden, and beyond 


it, were little more than pursuit, slaughter, and | pursued hy some English dragoons, 
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| butchery. When the regiments on the right of 


the Highland first line made this attack, the regi- 
ments on the left of that line, the Fergusons and 
the three Macdonald clans, who thought that 
they ought to have been on the right, did not 
accompany the forward movement, but lung 
hack till the Macintoshes were goring themselves 
on the English bayonets. Then they came for- 
ward, gave a general discharge, threw down their 
muskets, and drew their claymores; but the 
grape-shot and the musket-shot, right in their 
teeth, made them pause, and when the Mac- 
donalds saw the Macintoshes running back from 
the gap they had made, they also went off, 
The Irish 
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CULIODEN Moor, looking towards the aba Loch.2—F rom a sketch on the spot by R. Blackie. 


pickets in Charles's second line fired upon the dra- 
goons, and made them either halt or wheel about. 
Through this timely check the Macdonalds, the 
Fergusons, and all that remained of the Macin- 
toshes, got back to the main body, which was 
now formed into one single line instead of two. 
But in another direction Cumberland’s cavalry 
performed a more important service than the dra- 
goons that had pursued the Macdonalds. Gene- 


ral Hawley, with four companies of the Camp- 
bells of Argyleshire, had succeeded in break- 





' Aevording to a letter published shortly after in the Scots 
Magazine, the Duke of Cumberland had made a sensible altera- 
tion in the mode of managing the bayonet against the High- 
landers:—‘‘ Before this the bayonet man attacked the swordsman 
fronting him; now the left-hand bayonet-man attacked the 
swordsman fronting his right-hand man. He was then covered 
by the adversary's target where he was open on his left, and 
the adversary's right was open to him. This manner made an 
essential difference; staggered the enemy, who were not pre- 
pared to alter their way of fighting, and destroyed them in a 
manner rather to be conceived than told.” 

2 The mounds in the foreground cover the graves of those slain 
in the battle. To this day they form a bright green spot amidst 
a of the moor, and are nearly in the centre of the 


ing down the east wall of the inclosure, whose 
north wall covered the flank of the Highlanders ; 
and through these apertures Lord Ancrum led 
Lord Mark Kerr's dragoons, and some of Cob- 
ham’s, and formed on the right flank of the 
rebels, a little behind them. With that mass of 
horse in such a threatening position, and with 
the whole of the Euglish infantry and artillery, 
and other clouds of cavalry coming on full in 
their front, the mountaineers lost heart com- 
pletely, and began to go off the field in small 
parties, some with their chiefs and officers, and 
others without them. “ At this sight,” says Ray, 
who is an uncourteous critic of Charles's military 
conduct, but whose assertions are supported by 
every contemporary authority at all entitled to 
credit, ‘their mock prince wheeled off and fled ; 
so that he had then the honour of being in the — 
front, which held on with so much courage that 
he crossed the river at the nearest place, at the 
hazard of drowning, and never stopped nor looked 
behind him until he got to Lord Lovat’s house, 
where he stayed all night.”. It is said that Lord 
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Elcho, before the bloody game was quite finished, 
rode up to Charles and implored him to head a 
general and desperate charge in person ; that the 
chevalier turned pale and refused; and that 
thereupon Elcho called him an Italian coward 
and scoundrel, and swore he would never serve 
him or speak to him again. The authority for 
the fact is Lord Elcho himself; and, though his 
lordship lived an exile for the Stuarts’ cause, he 
would never again see Prince Charles.' 

The fugitives went off in two large bodies: the 
larger one, consisting of western Highlanders, 
directing their flight towards Badenoch ; the 
other, and much smaller one, consisting of the 
Frasers, Lord John Drummond’s regiment, and 
the Irish pickets, retreating to Inverness. The 
latter body suffered most, being pursued till 
within a mile of Inverness by the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s horse, who made few prisoners, but shot 
or cut down nearly every man or officer they 
overtook ; for they had learned from their royal 
commander that rebels had no claim to mercy. 
Yumberland and the infantry followed leisurely 
towards Inverness. When near the town a 
drummer presented himself with a letter from 
the French officers, and Irish officers that had 
been in Louis’s service, offering to surrender them- 
selves prisoners to his highness, and invoking 
from the English generous quarter and honour- 
able treatment. The duke promised them quarter, 
and then sent forward a company of grenadiers, 
who took possession of Inverness and of the arms 
which the French and Irish there laid down. It 
appears that the Highlanders lost three times 
more men in the retreat than in the battle, and 
that, altogether, there perished on that bloody 
day from 2000 to 2500 men. Many of their 
bravest chiefs were killed or miserably wounded 
on the field. Maclean of Drimnin, after losing 
two of his sons, was killed by a random shot, 
while turning to look for his third son ; Cameron 
of Lochiel fell wounded with grape-shot, but was 
carried off by two brothers, between whom he 
was advancing. According to the official returns 
published by Cumberland and the government, 
the loss of the English in killed, wounded, and 
missing, officers and men, amounted only to 310. 
It ia not easy to say what was the exact force en- 
gaged, but it may be fairly assumed that Cum- 
berland had from 7000 to 8000 men, fresh and in 
excellent condition ; while the Highlanders, with 
their allies, could not possibly have mustered 
4000, and these, as.we have seen, exhausted by 
hunger, incessant fatigue, and that fatal night- 
march and counter-march, which made their con- 
dition—bad enough before—all but hopeless. If 
all the Hessians had been up at Culloden, Cum- 


berland’s army would have exceeded 13,000 men! 


1 MS. Memoirs of Lord Elcho, as cited by Walter Sovtt. 
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The carnage which had been committed, and 
which was still committing, by his moveable 
columns, his royal highness was pleased to style 
a “little blood-letting.”* We can almost excuse 
his royal highness for thirsting for the blood of 
the doubly-infamous traitor, Fraser of Lovat. 
Immediately after the battle of Culloden he wrote 
to ministers, “I believe old Lovat will not escape 
me.” The chevalier, as we have stated, fled 
straight from the field of Culloden to Lovat’s 





SkKEIN Duu, found on the field of Culloden. 
Muacum of the Scottish Autiquarian Society. 


house, aud there he and the old fox met for the 
first and for the last time. They could only ex- 
change mutual condolences. Lovat was then so 
old and infirm that he could neither ride nor 
walk, but he agreed with Lochiel and other chiefs 
in recommending the prosecution of a mountain 
war, or at least the keeping together of the clans, 
so as to present a bold countenance to the enemy, 
and obtain honourable or merciful conditions. 
But the chevalier’s head was completely bewil- 
dered : his chief favourites and advisers were only 
anxious to get back to France ; and, changing his 
dress, Charles stole away by night, and crossed 
the mountains to Invergary, near Fort-Augustus. 
Left to shift for himself, old Lovat put himself 
in a sort of hammock, and was carried away to 
a good hiding-place on the shoulders of some of 
his clan. 

Lord George Murray had succeeded in rally- 
ing at Ruthven about 1200 of the fugitives from 
Culloden, and was sustained by the contident 
hope of collecting such an army as might face 
Cumberland again: but there was no corre- 
sponding spirit on the part of the chevalier ; 
there was no means of provisioning an army; 
and, instead of increasing, the body of 1200 men 
began to disperse. At Invergary Charles him- 
self became almost a solitary fugitive, and began 
to trust to holes in the rocks and other hiding- 
places for his safety. All his company took leave 
of him except O’Sullivan, O’Neile, and one Burke, 
& common servant, who knew the country well, 
and was kept as a guide. With this slight at- 
tendance Charles stole secretly from Invergary 
to Loch Arkaig, in Lochaber, and then to Glen- 
boisdale, where he lurked a day or two, and 


where he received a message from Lord George 


2 Letters from the Duke of Cumberland to the Duke of New- 
castle, in Coxe's Memoirs of the Pelham Administration. 
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Murray, entreating him not to leave Scotland 
just yet.. The chevalier replied to Lord George 
that he must go to France, but that he hoped to 
return soon with powerful reinforcements, which 
he was quite sure of obtaining. But to embark 
was no such easy matter; the English cruisers 
continued to do their duty well, and no French 
ship appeared to take off the forlorn adventurer. 

The Duke of Cumberland advanced to the 
smoking ruins of Fort-Augustus, and established 
himself there in the very centre of the rebellious 
districts, sending out parties in all directions to 
scourge the land, to cut off every Highlander 
found in arms, and to track them to their hiding- 
places in their glens and mountains. In a short 
time al] the jails were crammed, notwithstanding 
a great number being shipped off for Newcastle; 
and more were killed or starved than were made 
prisoners. Every encouragement was given to 
the fierce passions of the Argyleshiremen and the 
other Whig clans or hereditary enemies of the 
Jacobite Highlanders; and the worst rabble of 
the regular army were let loose to plunder and 
destroy. In many places the dispersed clans 
were hunted down like wild beasts—tracked to 
their dens and holes in the hill-sides, and either 
burned or smothered by combustible materials 
lighted at the mouths of those crannies, or com- 
pelled to come out to fall upon the bayonets and 
swords of their pursuers. These men were not 
likely to make a distinction which their royal 
leader could not or would not make: the duke 
had declared that blood-letting was the best 
remedy, that every man that wore the tartan in 
those parts was a rebel and traitor, whose body, 
soul, and gouds were forfeited ; ahd so the sol- 
diers slashed and plundered wherever they came, 
without any attention to guilt or innocence, or to 
degrees of guilt or degrees of misfortune. In 
many places they swept the country so bare of 
everything, that the inhabitants were left to 
perish with hunger on the hill-sides ; and, if tra- 
dition is to be credited, there were not wanting 
cases where the horrors of hunger led to the 
atrocities of cannibalism. As a last touch to the 
horrible picture, we may mention what is asserted 
on: indisputable authority, that the Highland 
wopien were subjected to the last indignity and 
brutality; that their children were frequently 
shot, stabbed, or thrown over the rocks; and that 
it became a common spectacle to see men, women, 
and children, frantic with hunger, following in 
the track of the plunderers, and imploring for the 
blood and offal of their own black cattle carried 
off and slaughtered for the use of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army. The hangman Hawley dis- 
tinguished himeelf in this war of extermination, 
which lasted without check or pause till the 
month of July, when his royal highness repaired 
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to London to claim and wear his sullied laurels. 
He left behind him in Scotland the name of the 
Butcher, and the people of England, disgusted 
sooner than any other with cruelty, confirmed 
this title to the hero of Culloden.' 

But the British parliament set hardly any 
limits to their admiration, gratitude, or genero- 
sity. No leas a sum than £25,000 per annum, 
payable out of the duties and revenues compos- 
ing the aggregate fund, was added to the duke’s 
income of £15,000, payable out of the civil list. 
Out of doors this reward seemed sufficiently high, 
but within doors it was not opposed by a single 
voice. Pitt, who was now half a deputy-treagurer 
for Ireland, was himself ready to propose this 
large annual grant; but the Duke of Cumberland 
thought that the proposition would come better 
from the first minister, and so Mr. Pelham made 
it. The gratitude of the parliament and cabinet 
seemed to begin and end with his royal high- 
ness, Qn the very day on which £25,000 a-year 
were proposed for the Duke of Cumberland, we 
find Duncan Forbes, the lord - president, begging 
and entreating for £1500, not as a pension to him- 
self, not as a reward for his invaluable services, 
but to enable him to make payment of sums of 
money he had borrowed for the service of govern- 
ment. ‘Above nine months ago,” says this able 
and excellent man, ‘“‘my zeal led me into this 
north country to quench a very furious rebellion, 
without arms, without money, without credit; 
and if the king’s enemies are to be credited, my 
endeavours were attended with some success.”? 
But it was in vain that Duncan Forbes wrote, 
and his friends and the friends of justice repre- 
serited his case to a most corrupt, jobbing, and 
selfish ministry. The amount of his services was 
known to most men, and it was equally notorious 
that he had not only begged and borrowed, but 
that he had expended three years’ rent of his 
own estates in the public cause. He had also 
exposed himself to more personal danger, and, 
though a judge, a man of the pen, a quiet domes- 
tic man, had undergone far more fatigue than 
any general engaged in his majesty’s service in 
Scotland. All this, we say, and more than this, 
must have been known to ministers, and yet the 
government, of which even Pitt was a member, 
not only left his merit unrewarded, but abso- 
lutely failed to pay him either the money he had 
spent out of his own private fortune or the debts 
he had contracted. The blood turns back cold 
to the heart in contemplating this base example 
of national or rather ministerial ingratitude. — 

1 “The king,” says Horace Walpole, ‘‘is much inclined to 
some mercy; but the duke, who has not so much of Cesar after 
a victory as in gaining it, is for the utmost severity. It was lately 
proposed in the city to present him with the freedom of some 


company ; one of the aldermen said aloud, ‘Then let it be of the 
butchers.’"—Letter to Mann. 3 Culloden Papers. 
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All these things, together with other unutterable 
wrongs, depressed the spirits and broke the 
health of the good old man, and he died not long 
after at Edinburgh (on the 10th of December, 
1747), in the sixty-third year of his age, com- 
plaining on his death-bed of his reduced fortune 
and of “ the oppression of power,” and advising 
hia son never to think of getting into parliament.' 
His ample fortune was, indeed, left in a state of 
such embarrassment, that the best friends of his 
family saw no prospect of relief, but in saving one 
of his estates by selling the other and employ- 
ing the proceeds in discharging the debts he had 
contracted. 

While the Duke of Cumberland was being wel- 
comed into London with illuminations and sky- 
rockets, his cousin Charles was wandering from 
place to place in the most wretched condition, and 
making himself again interesting, not by his own 
heroism and address, but by the bravery, exqui- 
site fidelity, and promptitude of others. This 
course of life lasted five long months, from April 
to September; and during all that time not one 
of the hundreds of poor people he was obliged to 
trust could be induced to betray him, even by 
the government offer of £30,000. Charles, after 
hiding for a day or two in Glenboisdale, went to 
Borodale, the place where he landed on his first 
fatal coming to our island. Macdonald of Boro- 
dale procured him an open boat with eight oars 
at Lochnanuagh, and there Charles embarked, on 
the evening of the 26th of April, for the Long 
Island, where he expected to find a French ves- 
sel. He was still accompanied by O'Sullivan, 
O’Neile, and Burke. After encountering a terrific 
storin and a dark night, the party landed in Ben- 
becula, on the Long Island, a solitary spot, wholly 
destitute of the means of sustaining life, They 
had brought nothing with them but four pecks of 
oatmeal, and upon this and the water of a brook 
they were obliged to subsist for two days, during 
which the storm raged. When they put to sea 
again they were driven from their course by an- 
other tempest, which blew them into the small 
island of Glas. Here they were received by a 
farmer or tacksman, who lent one of the party a 
boat to proceed to the island of Lewis, where 
# small trading or fishing vessel was lying. Don- 
ald Macleod got safe to Lewis, hired the little 
vessel, and sent notice to Charles that he had done 
- 80; but when the chevalier got to the port of 
Lewis he found that the master of the vessel had 
_ discovered who he was, and would not stand to 
his bargain, or take him aboard on any account. 
Charles and his companions in suffering then re- 
turned to the open boat which had brought them 
from Lochnanuagh, and put to sea, uncertain 


whither they should go. They had, not gone far 
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from Lewis when they saw two men-of-war under 
sail in the distance, and, taking these ships for 
English, they put about their helm and ran for 
the nearest shore, which was a small island to the 
southward, called Issurt. This was a most un- 
happy mistake—the continuance of an unfortu- 
nate move; for the ships were in fact two French 
frigates, which had come over with some money, 
ammunition, and arms, and which had put into 
Lochnanuagh only a few hours after Charles had 
left that place. When the two ships were out of 


‘sight he crept along the shores of Issurt and 


Harris: but here was a fresh alarm !—an English 
sloop of war, lying in a harbour on that coast, 
spied his boat; but, before she could get out, his 
boatmen pulled away and got into a small creek 
on the coast of North Uist. There the party lay 
hid for many days, supporting life with some 


dried fish which they found in alone hut. About 


nn a a 
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the middle of May they put to sea again and 
made the island of South Uist, where the chief, 
or proprietor of the greater part of the island— 
Macdonald of Clanronald—comforted and restored 
the royal fugitive, whose health and spirits were 
breaking, with Spanish wine and proper food, 
and gave him shoes and stockings—for the last 
of the Stuarts was almost bare-foot. But his 
humiliations were not over, and it remained for 
the young hero, who had come with oaths to con- 
quer or die, to cover his manhood with woman's 
clothes, and to follow in the train of a young 
lady as a waiting-woman. General Campbell, 
afterwards Duke of Argyle, had a commission 
to search the islands and secure the fugitives 
and the disaffected. With a considerable num- 
ber of men, and several ships of war and trans- 
ports, Campbell came to Barra, where he made 
many prisoners; from Barra he sailed to St. 
Kilda, and from St. Kilda he returned to Barra, 
with the determination of going to South Uist 
and searching the island from end to end. And, 
early in June, South Uist was surrounded on 
every side by ships and boats, while companies 
of soldiers were put on shore to scour the interior 
and search every house, cavern, nook, and corner 
of the island. But Clanronald had pledged his 
faith, and the islanders were resolute to respect 
the sacred rights of hospitality and misfortune ; 
and, by a combination of ingenuity, activity, and 
vigilance, which must have been incessant, and 
exercised at one time or other by nearly every 
man, woman, and child in the place, they con- 
trived to delude the troops and to conceal their 
guest from the first to the last week of June, 
when the generous Flora Macdonald undertook to 
carry Charles to a safer place, and procure the 
means for so doing. This young lady, the daugh- 
ter of Macdonald of Milton, in the isle of South 
Uist, was nearly related Sy, the chevalier’s host, 
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Clanronald, and was ona visit at his house. She , where Lady Margaret Macdonald was then resid- 
was distressed day after day by seeing the dan-| ing. This lady, who, like her husband, Sir Alex- 
yer the chevalier was running, and by hearing | ander, had once been a Jacobite of the deepest 
accounts of his distressed condition from his con- | hue, gave the ludy and her mock maid a good 
stant attendant O’Neile, who visited the house | dinner, and, as her house was open to the visite of 
clandestinely for food and advice. She expressed | officers and troops, she sent them forward to her 
an earnest desire to see the prince in person, and | kinsman and factor, Macdonald of Kingsburgh, 
declared that, if she could in any way save him | more in the interior of the island. Near to this 
from his enemies, she would do it. Upon this | place the chevalier put on a Highland dress, and 
O’Neile ventured to propose that she should take | then Flora left him to the care of Kingsburgh, 
Charles, dressed in woman's clothes, as her maid, | and went home to her stepfather’s house. 
and conduct him out of South Uist to Skye. At| The day after his arrival at Kingsburgh’s 
first Flora Macdonald thought the scheme fantas- | house in Skye, the chevalier left that island and 
tical and dangerous,and positively declined it; but | went over to the small island of Rasay, which 
soon after this conversation 
means were found to introduce 
to her, at asolitary farm-house, 
the prince in person, and then 
his sad condition, his thin and 
wasted habit of body, and his 
arguinents went to her heart 
and removed all scruples; and 
she went forthwith from this 
interview to put the scheme 
into execution, Nobody could 
possibly Jeave the island, or 
escape the cruisers’ row-boats 
and guards, without a pass- 
port. Flora asked and ob- 
tained from her stepfather, 
Hugh Macdonald, who com- 
manded part of the troops 
assembled in South Uist, a 
pase fo r herself and her lady s Tus IsLe oF Skye, from Rasay, the place where the Chevalier crossed. 
mail, Betty Burke; and she From Daniel's Coast Scenery. 
further induced the captain 
to recommend to his wife, residing in the Isle of : was only six miles off. The chief, Macleod of 
Skye, the said Betty as an excellent spinner of | Rasay, who had fought for the pretender both at 
flax, and a faithful servant. We are following Falkirk and at Culloden, was lying hid some- 
Flora Macdonald's own account of the transac- where on the mainland, but his sons were at 
tion, which is believed to have been written or | home, and they accommodated Charles in a cow- 
dictated by herself.’ It is said there, or rather shed. They had no better lodging to give him— 
it is left to be inferred, that her stepfather was | there was nothing better left on the island; fora 
not admitted into the dangerous secret, but | detachment of King George’s army had been there 
deceived by Florw’s ingenuity ; but neither Cap- | a few days before with fire and sword, had carried 
tain Hugh Macdonald, nor other Macdonalds | off all the cattle, and burned every house in 
in South Uist and in Skye, were really im-| Rasay. While the chevalier was lying pinched 
posed upon by the young lady. Having ob- | with hunger in the cow-shed at Rasay, his gene- 
trined the passport, a boat, six boatmen, and | rous deliverer Flora Macdonald was apprehended 
some provisions, and sent a dress to Charles, | by some of the militia in Skye, put on board a 
she walked along the sea-shore with Lady Clan- | king’s ship, and carried as a prisoner and a dan- 
ronald, and met the proscribed Stuart in his | gerous rebel to London. Her secret had been 
female attire. On the following morning, the | forced from the poor boatmen who had ferried 
weather being calm and serene, Charles, Flora, | her and Charles from South Uist. Kingsburgh 
and the six boatmen set out for Skye. The | also was laid in durance and threatened with 
generous lady and her maid, the prince, landed | nothing less than death. In the state in which 
safe at Mugstole, the seat of the Macdonalds, | matters now were, the wisest and best thing to 
# “Narrative of Flora Macdonald,” giving an account of hae! do was to Scare the wretched fugitive back to 
interviews with Charles, &., in Home's Appendix. France —to permit and connive at Charles's 
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escape, George II. was not a bloodthirsty prince, 
and even if his nature had been more severe he 
would not ‘have chosen to draw down upon him- 
self the odium of Europe and the criticiem of 
every civilized court, by putting to death as a 
felon and traitor the descendant of many kings. 
To have kept Charles as a state prisoner either 
in Scotland or England, or even in the American 
plantations, would have been very troublesome, 
and might have proved exceedingly dangerous. 
For the safety, for the honour of the house of 
Brunswick, it was better to let him go than to 
catch him; and we cannot help believing that 
this was the opinion of a considerable portion of 
the English cabinet, and of not a few of the 
officers that were serving in Scotland.’ 

After staying some days with the sons of 
Macleod of Rasay, the chevalier returned to the 
Isle of Skye—not to the bounds of the Macdo- 
nalds, but to those of Mackinnon of Mackinnon, 
who had sent his clan to join the rebel army. 


The Mackinnons received him with great kind- | 


ness, procured him a boat, and carried him to 
Loch Nevis, on the mainland, about twelve miles 
from Borodale. Here he learned that there were 
lines of troops with sentinels so placed as to 
watch every road, every path, by night as well 
as by day, having fires lighted on the hills at 
regular distances. But some of the Macdonalds 
of Glennaladel smuggled him through a gulley 
or narrow channel worn by a mountain stream 
among the rocks; and after crossing the line of 
posts, they resolved to conduct him out of 
the Western Highlands right into the Ross-shire 
Highlands, and lodge him among the Macken- 
zies, who had remained during the war on the 
side of King George, and were therefore not 
scourged with the visitations of troops now. 
The chief of Glennaladel thought that the Mac- 
kenzies would not betray the helpless fugitive, 
and that, notwithstanding their exceeding loyalty 
to the established government, they would assist 
in the escape of the son of their ancient kings. 
Accordingly Charles and Glennaladel, with two 
or three attendants, set out on foot for Ross-shire. 
The journey was long and rough. When they 
came to the braes of Kintail, inhabited by the 
Macraws, the most barbarous of the Highland 
clans, they were likely to perish for want of food, 
and were apparently saved only by the timely 
arrival of another fugitive—a Macdonald—who 
had fought for Charles at Culloden, from being 
seized and delivered up; for a Macraw, with 
whom they had taken up their lodging, ‘ex- 


claimed against the Highlanders who had been 


1 In a letter dated the 18th of May, or just a month after the 
battle of Culloden, Horace Walpole says, ‘‘ The pretender is not 
openly taken, but many people think he is in tkeir power; 
however, J daresay he will be allowed to eacape; and some French 
ships are hovering about the coast to receive him.” 
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in arms, saying that they and those who still 
protected the young pretender were fools and 
madmen, and that they ought to relieve them- 
selves and their country by giving him up, and 
taking the large reward which government had 
offered. This new Macdonald, who recognized 
the chevalier at first sight, was of still further 
service; for he warned him that some troops 
had got even into Ross-shire, and he told him of 
a much safer hiding-place, where he himself had 
paased the preceding night. This was a cave of 
the rock in the great mountain of Corado, which 
lies between Kintail and Glenmoriston. “There,” 
said this Macdonald, “live seven men upon whom 
the prince may absolutely depend; for they are 
brave and faithful, and most of them have been 
in his army.” Charles and his companions put’ 
themselves under the guidance of this Mac- 
donald, who conducted them to the wildest and 
most craggy part of the mountain, and into the 
secret cave, where they found six of the seven 
men assembled at dinner upon a sheep which they 
had lifted that very day. The dwellers in the 
cave were, in fact, what would have been called 
in other countries freebooters, brigands, or ban- 
ditti ; but whether they had adopted that course 
of life recently under the pressure of their diffi- 
culties, or whether they were veterans in the 
profession, is not mentioned. 

The seven men of the cave fell upon their 
knees, for some of them knew the person of the 
prince in spite of his sad and ragged condition. 
With such hosts his toilet was soon improved 
and his diet also. The seven brethren lifted 
some clean linen, by stopping the servants of 
certain English officers who were following their 
masters from Fort-Augustus to Strathglas with 
their portmanteaus. Food was procured in an 
equally unceremonious manner, and some com- 
parative delicacies were bought at Fort-Augus- 
tus, under the beard of Cumberland’s officers and 
executioners. That fort was not above eiglit 
miles distant. Charles stayed in the cave with the 
freebooters five weeks and three days; but then 
he began to long for better company, and in- 
structed Glennaladel to find out some neighhour- 
ing gentlemen with whom he might trust him- 
self. The seven conjured Glennaladel to dis- 
suade the prince from this purpose, saying, that 
no reward could possibly tempt them; for, if they 
betrayed the prince, they must flee their country, 
as nobody would speak to them except to curse 
them ; whereas £30,000 was a great reward fora 
poor Highland gentleman, who could go away to 
Edinburgh or London with his money, where his 
treachery would be unnoticed, and where he 
would find people enough to eat his meat and 
drink his wine, and live with him as his friends.” 
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Peter Grant, however, one of the seven, submitted 
to royal orders, and went into Lochaber to find 
out some gentlemen of the name of Cameron. The 
first Cameron he met was the brave chief, Came- 
ron of Clunes, who sent Peter back to the cave 
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mountain of Benalder, on the banks of Loch Ericht, 
which Cluny had fitted up some months before 
for his own use and that of his wounded friend. 
It was very appropriately called “‘ the cage.” 
“The cage,” says Cluny, “was no larger than 


to assure the prince that he would meet him at | to contain six or seven persons, four of whom 


the head of Glenquoich, where he, Clunes, had a 
little hut in a secret place. Charles instantly 
left the cave and travelled along the tops of the 
mountains in a very 
stormy night; but, as he 
thought it necessary to 
lie concealed by day, he 
did not reach Glen- 
quoich and the little hut 
at the time appointed, 
and when he got there 
he found neither the 
chief nor food to eat. 
Peter Grant, however, 
supplied both these defi- 
ciencies : hekilled adeer, 
and found out Clunes 
again, who forthwith 
came to the hut with 
his three sons, The 
chief informed Charles, 
who wanted to get to 
Badenoch, where the 
gentle Lochieland Cluny 
were lurking, that the troops and scouts of gov- 
ernment were exceedingly numerous, and that 
all the ferries of the rivers and lochs were so 
strictly guarded that such a journey was, for the 
present, impossible. It was therefore resolved 
to keep close for a time in or about the little 
hut in Glenquoich. They were in this situation 
when Macdonald of Lochgary and Dr. Cameron, 
Lochiel’s own brother, penetrated into the dis- 
trict in search of the prince; for Lochiel and 
Cluny had both concluded that he must be 
somewhere to the north of the lakes. These two 
gentlemen found out Charles, and, after many 
more dangers and hardships, they succeeded -in 
conyeying him into Badenoch, where, at a place 
called Mellanauir, he met Lochicl and Cluny.’ 
The gentle Lochiel was atill lame, and suffering 
from the wounds he had received in the battle of 


Unlluden. After. staying a-day or two in a hut 


called Uiskchibra, the two chiefs conducted the 


"  ¥Cluny’s acconnt of Lochiel and himself after the ‘battle of 


Culloden, &¢,, in Home's Appendix. The original of this paper, 
' dictated hy the chief, together with other MSS, and letters rolat- 
ing to the Highland war, was put into Home's hands by Cluny's 
2 Cluny’s account in Home's Appendix. ' 
“In the extrome north-west of Perthshire, and stretching: 
"into the shire of Inverness, lies the wild and lonely Loch Ericht. 
_ The view is taken from the approach to its southern extremity, 
" in which a glimpse of the loch is caught just under the moun- 








were frequently employed playing at cards, one 
idle looking on, one baking, and another firing 
bread and cooking.”* Here the party remained 





Locy Ericnt anp BENALDER.?—From NSootland [llustrated. 


caged till the 13th of September, wlen a mes- 
sage arrived from Cameron of Clunes, to inform 
Charles that two French frigates had put into 
Lochnanuagh, and were waiting there to carry 
him and his friends off. The chevalier set out 
immediately, but as he travelled only by night 
he did not arrive at the port till the 19th. 
Other messages had warned other gentlemen 
lying in concealment up and down the country ; 
and besides Lochiel, Cluny, and Culenel Roy 
Stuart, about 100 embarked with Charles on the 
20th of September at Lochnanuagh, the very 
spot where he had landed fourteen months before. 


‘He disembarked at a little port near Morlaix, in - 


Brittany, on the. 29th of September, and thence 
proceeded to Paris. But, before this time, many 
of those who had ventured for him had been 
hanged: and beheaded, with the usual and re- - 
volting accompaniments of drawing and quarter- ._ 
ing; and afterwards while Charles was showing - 
his face in the French opera, the heads of: braver; 





it. On the east side of the loch, about a mile: or two from thie 
south end, a small cave is pointed out as having afforded shelter 
‘and ‘concealment to the young chevalier after tle battle of " 


-Culloden. It is formed by detached blocks of stque, which, 
- having slid into their present situation, form a rude chamber | 
into which two or three individuals might creep. The fugitives, 


however, had enlarged its dimensions by erecting a hut of trees 
in front of its entrance, from which cireumstanoe it obtained 
the name.of ‘the cage,” by which it was popularly known at 


tain of Benalder, and of the Water of Ericht, which flows from | the time. —Wilson’ 3 Scotlund Illustrated. 
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and better men were exhibited at Temple Bar, on 
the walls of Carlisle, York, and other places. 

If there had been no glory, nothing at all 
_ striking or romantic, in the war which put an end 
to the rebellion, there was no mercy, no gene- 
rosity in princely bosoms after the victory; and 
statesmen and judges seemed but too well dis- 
posed to make the law as sharp as Cumberland’s 
sword. It was to be hoped that, in the course of 
_ thirty years, the nation would be found to have 
advanced in humanity; but the severities exer- 
cised now were greater than those which -had 
been exercised against the Scotch rebela in 1715 
—far greater, and less necessary. The Duke of 
Cumberland continued to be “ for the utmost 
severity.” Both in Scotland and in England nu- 
merous prisons wére crowded with victims, and 
for some time vast numbers were lodged in the 
holds of ships of war and transports—packed, 
huddled together, like Africans on board slave- 
ships. Hence arose, in many cases, fevers and 
diseases, which robbed the gibbets of their prey, 
and ‘which did not always respect the govern- 
ment soldiers and sailors, but carried off the vic- 
tors as well as the vanquished, the jailers as well 
as the captives. In Carlisle there were nearly 
400 unfortunate Scots crowded into a place not 
large enough for forty; but the common men 
were allowed to cast lots, one in twenty to be 
tried and hanged, and tlie rest to be transported 
to our West Indian plantations without any 
‘trial. In defiance of the recognized rights of the. 
courts of Scotland, and in open contravention of 
articles in the act of union, the Scottish prisoners 


were all removed for trial to England, out of: 


dread of the partiality or compassion of their 
countrymen, After the rebellion of 1715 an 
English prelate—the Bishop of Carlisle of those 
days—had lamented that the lenity of govern- 
ment “ gave occasion for seditious insinuations, 
as if only a few beggars were to be sacrificed for 
the transgression of their lairds.” There was 
searcelv any ground for such a complaint now, 
for lords, and lairds, and gentlemen, both Eug- 
- lish and Scotch, were executed in plenty. One 
of the first that suffered was Francis Townley, 
the colonel of the Manchester regiment. He 
was hanged on Kennington Common, had his 
bowels torn out, and his heart cast into a fire; 
and eight of his officers and men were treated in 


the same manner at the same place. Similar 


executions took place at York, Brampton,: and 
Penrith ; and about eighty ghastly heads were 
kept and exhibited in different parts of the. north, 
as if to drive back the people towards their an- 
cient barbarity. Charles Radcliffe, brother to 
the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, who had 
suffered in 1716, had escaped the ‘lock then by 


breaking out of prison; but uow he had been | 
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lately captured on board a French vessel carrying 
arms and supplies to the young pretender in 
Scotland, and he was put to death without any 
fresh trial, but upon his former sentence, passed 
thirty years ago. He died with the greatest for- 
titude upon Tower-hill, and his headless body 
was interred near the headless bady of his brother 
in St. Giles’s Church. Elcho and many of the 
lords and gentlemen had escaped to the Continent 
—the Duke of Perth had died at sea on his pas- 
sage—but Cumberland’s detachments caught and 
made fast the Earl of Cromarty and his son Lord 
Macleod, Lord Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, 
Lord Mordington, Sir Archibald Primrose, and 
several other persons of distinction ; and, last of 
all, old Lord Lovat, who, after many escapes, was 
found concealed in a hollow tree in one of the | 
wildest parts of the Highlands. Parliament had 
passed an act for attainting all that had escaped, 
and that did not surrender themselves before the 
12th of July. The list was long, and included 
some of the highest names in Scotland, and nearly 
all the great Highland chiefs. . On the 28th of 
July the Earls of Cromarty and Kilmarnock and 
Lord Balmerino, who claimed their privileges, 
were brought before the peers in Westminster 
Hall, where the chancellor, Lord Hardwicke, who 
had been appointed lord high-steward, presided. 
The scene was solemn and grand. Cromarty, a 
timid man, shed tears; and the other earl, Kil- 
marnock, though behaving with more dignity, 
pleaded guilty, as did Cromarty, both expressing 
remorse for their past conduct; but old Lord 
Balmerino, the hero of the party, pleaded not 


‘guilty, and took exceptions to the indictment... 


“ He is,” says Walpole, “the most natural brave 
old fellow I ever saw: the. highest intrepidity, 
even. to indifference. At the bar he behaved like 
a soldier and a man; in the intervals-of form, 
with carelessness and humour.”. While the peers 
were withdrawn to their own chamber, previous 
to delivering their verdict, Murray;'the solicitor- 
general (afterwards Lord Mansfield), asked Bal- 
merino why he had put in a plea which his soli- 
citor had previously informed. him: could be of no 
use? The old Scot, who was witty, ds well: as 
brave, asked the bystanders who this person was; 


_and being told, he said, in a tone which muat 


have chilled the-heart of that able and rising 


‘lawyer —‘“ Oh, Mr. Murray! I am extremely 


glad to see you; I have been with several of your . 
relations; the good lady your mother was of great * 
use to us at Perth!” 


Dunbar, was minister. or secretary to’ the. pre- 
tender. When the peers returned to their places, 
the lord high-steward asked them severally whe- 
ther Lord Balmeritlo was guilty or not guilty; 
and all said— Guilty, upon honour. He then 


Murray, indeed, canie ofa | 
very Jacobite stock; and his elder brother, Lord — 
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begged their pardon for giving so much trouble; 
and, as he went away, he said, “They call me a 
Jacobite; I am no more a Jacobite than any that 
tried me; but if the Great Mogul had set up his 
standard I should have followed it, for I could 
not starve.” If poverty could have excused re- 
bellion, all three lords might have pleaded it. 
Since the stopping of a pension allowed to him 
by Sir Robert Walpole, Kilmarnock, though a 
fourfold earl—being Earl of Errol, of Linlithgow, 
and of @allendar, as well as of Kilmarnock— 
had often wanted a dinner; and the Earl of Cro- 
marty was not in better circumstances. On being 
brought up to receive sentence both these earls 
sued for mercy. ‘“ My own fate,” said Cromarty, 
“is the least part of ury suffering; but, my lords, 
I have involved an affectionate wife with an un- 
born infant as parties of my guilt to share its 
penalties. I have involved my eldest son, whose 
youth and regard for his parent hurried him 
down the stream of rebellion, I have involved 
eight innocent children, who must feel their pa- 
rent’s punishment before they know his guilt. 
Let the silent eloquence of their grief and tears 
supply my want of persuasion.” Lord Kilmar- 
nock, who had infinitely more self-possession, and 
who had a fine voice, an extremely fine person, 
and a noble carriage, made what was considered 
by all an able and impressive speech. He spoke 
so well, that Lord Leicester went up to the Duke 
of Newcastle, and.said, “I never heard so great 
an orator as Lord Kilmarnock. If I was your 
grace, I would pardon him, and make him pay- 
master to the forces, like Pitt.”’ 

The chancellor, as lord high-steward, pro- 
nounced the horrible sentence of death, as trai- 
tors, upon the three Jords. Great intercession 
was made for the two earls, but apparently little 
or none for old Balmerino, who would have ex- 
cited more sympathy in magnanimous hearts 
than either of the earls. A pardon was granted 
to Lady Cromarty for her husband, and the two 
others were ordered for execution on the 18th of 
August. Kilmarnock was not so light-hearted, 
but old Balmerino continued to be joyous with 
his pretty young wife almost to the last.’ On 
the fatal morning, just before they came out of 
the Tower, he culled for wine and drank a bum- 
per to the health of King James. Both the lords 
wer > made to walk on foot from their prison to 
the scaffold. Kilmarnock, on account, we suppose, 
of the superiority of his rank and title, walked 
first, supported by two Presbyterian preachers, 
and dressed all in black. Balmerino followed, 
ull alone, wearing a blue coat turned up with 
red, “his rebellious regimentals,” a large loose 
flannel waistcoat, and under that his shroud and 


' « Balmerino,” says Horace Walpole, writing on the 12th of 
August, “‘is jolly with his pretty Peggy.” 
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under his age and his maladies. 


headsman five guineas. 


(Crvin anp Minirary. 


grave-clothes. Their hearses were close behind 
them. Kilmarnock ascended the scaffold; he 
seemed terrified, but yet preserved the dignity 
of a gentleman, He stood and prayed some time 
with one of the ministers, who wept the while. 
His penitence was much admired ; he delivered a 
long speech to the sheriff, and stuck to the recan- 
tation he had made at his trial, declaring he was 
satisfied with the legality of King George's title. 
At last he knelt down “with a visible unwilling- 
ness to depart,” and the executioner struck off 
his head at a single blow. The scaffold was then 
newly strewed with sawdust, the blood on the 
block was covered, the executioner put on a new 
dress and took up a new axe. “ And then came 
old Balmerino, treading with the air of a gene- 
ral.” He walked round the scaffold, bowed to 
the people, went up to his coffin, read the in- 
scription on the lid, and, with a nod and a smile, 
said it was all right. He then gazed around 
him upon the spectators who had assembled in 
amazing numbers, and he read a long paper in 
an audible voice and gave it to the sheriff. He 
mentioned George as a good kind of prince, but 
denied his right to the throne, and declared that 
Prince Charles was so sweet a prince that flesh 
and blood could not resist following him. In 
trying the block he exclaimed, “Jf I had a thou- 
sand lives I would lay them all down here in 
the same cause.” He called up the executioner, 
felt the edge of the axe, asked him how many 
blows he had given Kilmarnock, and then gave 
the headsman three guinens, saying he never 
was rich, that this was all the money he now 
had, and he wished it was more.?’ Two clergy- 
men came up to offer their assistance, but he de- 
clined it. He then pulled off his periwig, took 


a plaid cap out of his pocket, and put it on his 


head, saying he would die a Scotchman. He 
pulled off his coat and gave it to the executioner, 
whom he patted on the back, and encouraged 
him to do his work like a man, He stretched 
his neck across the block, and gave the sign in- 
stantly “by tossing up his arm as if he were 
giving the signal for battle.” But the heads- 
man, taken by surprise with so much rapidity, 


gave him a bad blow, and it cost him a third 
effort to sever the head from the body.’ 


Old Lord Lovat was not brought to trial 1ill 


the spring of the following year (1747); for he 


had not appeared in arms, like Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino, and it was more difficult to prove . 
against him an overt act. It appears, indeed, 
that the wily old man confidently expected he 


should escape the vengeance of the law by a 


natural death in the Tower, for he was sinking 
But John 


2 A gift of the kind wos regular; Kilmarnock had given the 
3 Walpole’s letters to Mann; Ray. 
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Murray of Broughton, the young pretender’s 
secretary, saved his own neck by turning king’s 
evidence, and sacrificing his former friends and 
' associates. His ample revelations were quite 
enough to convict Lovat, and even to fix the 
guilt of treasdn or treasonable correspondence 
upon several English Jacobites of high rank. 
This trial began on the 9th of March, and lasted 
seven days. According to Horace Walpole, who 
seems not to have missed one moment of the 
trial, Lovat’s behaviour was the strangest that 


Simon FRASER, Lord Lovat. 
From the portrait palnted hy Hogarth tn 1746. 


had ever been witnessed in any court or any- 
where else. We believe we shall not go far 
wrong in adopting the theory of the great Scotch 
writer, that there was a touch of madness in the 
old man’s composition.’ But seldom has mad- 
ness been allied with so much caustic wit. The 
two last days of the trial he behaved ridiculously ; 
aud he joked and made everybody laugh even at 
the awful crisis when sentence was pronounced. 
To Lord chester, who sat near him, he said, in 
the words of an old French song— 





! Walter Scott. 

* Sir Arthur Forbes to the lord-president, Culloden Papers. 

3 Flora Macdonald afterwards married the son of Kingsburgh. 
At the time when she amuggled the young pretender in her 
train she was about twenty-four years old. Dr. Johnson saw 
her In the year 1773, when Boswell contrived to get the great 
moralist to the Highlands and to the Isle ef Skye. Flora, or, 
as she spelled the name, Flory, was then past her seventh 
climacteric ; but Johnson describes her as ‘‘not old, of a pleasing 
person, and elegant behaviour ;” and hia companion Boswell sets 
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“‘ Je meurs pour ms patrie, 
Et ne m’en soucie guéres." 

And in withdrawing from Westminster Hall he 
exclaimed, “‘ Farewell, my lords: we shall never 
meet again in the same place!” Both before and 
after trial he made his prison echo with his jests, 
and he carried the same spirit to the block. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness and folly he com- 
mitted was in writing a letter to the Duke of 
Cumberland, endeavouring to excite his compas- 
sion by reminding his royal highness how often he 
had carried him in his arms asa child. Still there 
was, even in this letter, a touch of his cunning 
and remorselessness—a stroke that was likely to 
tell with the butcher of Culloden—for he offered 
to make such discoveries as would be a hundred- 
fold more useful to government than the chop- 
ping off his old head. He said he should die as 
a Christian, and as a Highland chief ought to do 
—that is, not in his bed.2 On the morning of the 
9th of April he was led to the scaffold. He made 
no set speech, but sat down a little while in a 
chair on the scaffold, and talked to the people 
nearest to him, lying most deliberately, and quot- 
ing Horace. He said he was glad to suffer for 
his country—dulce est pro pairid mori; that he 
did not know how it was, but he had always 
loved his country—zeacio qué natale solum, &c. ; 
that he had never swerved from his principles, 
and that this was the character of his family, 
who had been gentlemen for 500 years. He 
quietly laid his head down on the block and 
gave the sign quickly; and, notwithstanding the 
awkward shortness and twist in his neck, he was 
despatched at a single blow. 

A few circumstances remain to be noticed in 
connection with this unhappy civil war. Sir John 
Cope, after being most virulently abused, carica- 
tured, and put into ballads, was brought to trial 
by a court-martial, and honourably acquitted. 
Hawley, who deserved a court-martial far more 
than Cope, escaped the ordeal through the friend- 
ship and protection of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who continued to treat him as an ornament to 
the service. Flora Macdonald was released after 
twelve months’ confinement, and went back to 
the Highlands with some £1500 in her pocket, 
which had been collected for her chiefly among 
Jacobite ladies in London.* . 

After many delays, and, alas! too many exe- 
cutions, ministers prepared an act of indemnity, 





her down as ‘a little woman of a genteel appearance, and un- 
commonly mild and well bred.” Johnson says, in a letter to 
Mrs. Thrale, ‘She was carried to London, but dismissed without 
a trial, and came down with Malcolm Macleod, against whom 
sufficient evidence could not be procured. She and her husbanil 
are poor, and are now going to try their fortune in America — 
Sic rerum volvitur orbis.” They did emigrate to America, but 
returned to Scotland during the war of independence; and Flora 
died in tho Isle of Skye on the 4th of March, 1790.—Boswell's 
Life of Johnson, with Mr. Croker’s notes. 
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granting pardon to all who had Leen engaged in| general—a bill to abolish for ever the system of 
the rebellion, except some eighty individuals | heritable jurisdictions, by which many Scottish 
named—a wide and ungenerous exception, This | lords and lairds had been allowed, on their own 
act was passed without opposition through par- | estates, to administer law in their own way. At 
liament, which subsequently confirmed, with equal | the same time some encouragement was given to 
facility, a bill, not only for disarming the clans, | the Highlanders to emigrate to our American 
but for restraining the use of their national garb | colonies, or to enlist in the army ; and, by virtue 
—a bill making it imperative on the master and | of all these and other measures, and the slow 
teacher of every private school in Scotland to | but sure effects of time and custom, the strong 
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swear allegiance to King George, his heirs, and 
successors, and to register their oaths—a bill to 
check the Episcopalian divines, who in Scotland 
were all Jacobites, and to restrain nonjurors in 


reumnant of the feudal system in Scotland was 
rent into pieces, and clanships and distinctive 
Highland customs were destroyed, with all their 
evil and with all their good. 
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ge|ADLY as it had ended for the 
Stuarts and those engaged with 
them, the Scotch war of 1745 had 


was with the hope of obtaining the supreme com- 
mand of the allied armies in Flanders, and of 
measuring his sword with Marshal Saxe, who 


been a most advantageous diversion 
for the French, who, while the Eng- 
lish were intent upon putting it 
down, had been marching from conquest to con- 
quest, and, at the time when the battle of Cul- 
loden was fought, were threatening Holland with 
anpihilation When the Duke of Cumberland 
came so hastily up to London from the north, it 





was commanding the armies of Louis XIV.; but 
the duke found that that post had been given to 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, the Queen of Hun- 
gary’s brother-in-law, without any notification to 
King George. Cumberland had therefore stayed 
at home, soured with the disappointment, to re- 
commend severity against the Scots; and our mili- 
tary achievements abroad were this year confined 
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to a paltry expedition to the coast of Brittany, 
under the command of General St. Clair, Admiral 
Lestock, and a prostitute, old Lestock’s mistress, 
who went with him in his ship, and who ruled 
’ and advised even in matters of war. The strange 
trio did not take Port L’Orient, but they plun- 
dered and burned a few fishing-villages, and re- 
turned home without much loss. Some troops, 
however, were sent back to Holland, and great 
conquests were spoken of, to be made at some 
future day over the French in Canada; and Sir 
John Ligonier and the English cavalry, though 
they could not prevent the defeat of the allies at 
the battle of Roucoux, on the Yaar, saved Prince 
Charles of Lorraine’s army from destruction. 
Qur foreign negotiations were as complicated 
and as unsatisfactory as our campaign was inglo- 
rious; but, fortunately, the French were greatly 
weakened by the death of Philip V. of Spain, 
which happened in the autumn of 1746, and by 
the great reverses they sustained in Italy, where 
the armies of Austria and Sardinia recovered 
Milan, Parma, and many other places, obtained 
a great victory over the French and Spaniards 
near Piacenza, and finally drove the forces of 
Louis XV. beyond the Alps. 

The dissensions in the British cabinet con- 
tinued on the increase. The discussion of them 
would occupy volumes, but the great present re- 
sult was, that Pitt continued to rise—though by 
slow and uncertain steps—in power and influence; 
that Lord Harrington was succeeded as one of 
the secretaries of state by Lord Chesterfield, who 
had been for some time governing Ireland as 
lord-lieutenant, with rare ability and a most rare 
liberality ; and that the Duke of Newcastle and 
his brother disagreed in many particulars. 

a.p.1747, . 2° quicken the Austrian slug- 

gishness, £100,000 were added to 
the Queen of Hungary's subsidy. Lord Sand- 
wich, a8 ambassador to the states-general, had 
smoothed some difficulties, and the Duke of Cum- 
:-berland now repaired to Holland to take the chief 
command of the allied armies. Between Dutch, 
Flemish, Bavarians, Austrians, and English, 
nearly 100,000 men were collected, in the month 
of March, under our English prince, who, how- 
ever, soon testified that he was not the general 
destined to vanquish Marshal Saxe. The latter, 
from his cantonments, intercepted the duke’s 
provisions and supplies; and when he took the 
field it was to advance to certain victory, for 
Cumberland had put his army into some of the 
worst positions that could have been chosen; and 
the allies were thoroughly beaten at Lauffeld, 
near Maestricht, on the 2d of July, when the 
gallant Ligonier, with the British cavalry, again 
checked the advance of the French, and preserved 
the allies from destruction. But, generally, the 

Vou. III, 
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fighting of the British troops, both horse anid 
foot, was. as good as Cumberland’s generalship 
was bad. Each reached the extreme. While 
the Dutch in the centre gave way and fied, and 
the Austrians on the right would not or could 
not come into action at all, the British on the left 
stood the brunt, and strewed the field with 10,000 
Frenchmen before they retreated. Saxe himself 
afterwards confessed to Ligonier that his victory 
had cost him, in killed and wounded, 8000 foot, 
1000 horse, and a great many officers. After 
this battle the French continued to take fortresses 
with wondrous facility, till they sat down before 
the walls of Bergen-op-Zoom. With the surren- 
der of this famous fortress the campaign in the 
Low Countries ended, and the armies went into 
winter-quarters, the French triumphantly, the 
allies accusing one another. Nor was the war 
more favourable to the allies on the side of the 
Alps. Having driven the French out of Italy in 
the autumn of the preceding year, the Austrians 
and Sardinians, assisted by the British fleet, made 
an invasion of the south of France, and laid siege 
to Antibes; but they were soon compelled to re- 
treat, were followed by the French, were forced 
to give up Genoa, and were so irritated by their 
many failures that they, too, began to quarrel 
among themselves, A second French force, how- 
ever, commanded by the brother of Marshal 
Belleisle, was stopped in the narrow defiles of 
Savoy as it was attempting to open its way to 
Susa and Turin, was defeated with great losx, 
and driven back without its brave commander, 
who was killed at the barricades of Exilles, 
But the English navy did something this sum- 
mer. Admiral Anson fought a gallant battle off 
Cape Finisterre, took six ships of the line, several 
frigates, and the best part of a numerous French 
convoy ; Admiral Hawke, off Belleisle, captured 
six ships of the line out of nine; Commodore 
Fox took forty French ships, richly laden from 
the West Indies; and other successes were ob- 
tained at sea in various parts of the world. The 


French trade was completely paralyzed, and great 


want, suffering, and dissension were the conse- 
quences. Thus, in spite of the successes of Mar- 
shal Saxe in the Low Countries, the cabinet of 
Versailles began to sigh for peace; and the more 
when they ascertained that Ferdinand VI., the 
new King of Spain, was determined to conclude 
a treaty with England with or without France. 
Mr. Pelham was equally anxious to treat. The 
able diplomatic pen of Lord Chesterfield was 
employed by Pelham in drawing up conditions 
and the outlines of a treaty; communications 
were made to our allies, the states-general, tle 
King of Sardinia, and the empress-queen, whio 
were invited to concur; and an active intercourse 
was set on foot between Paris and London. It 
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soon appeared, however, that our allies, who had 
been making war at the expense of English 
money and English blood, were not over anxious 
for peace.' But, as it happened, that without the 
assistance and the subsidies of Britain, these 
potentates were powerless, they, too, were obliged 
to entertain the proposition, and to agree to send 
ministers to a congress at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
King of Prussia was kept quiet by the guarantee 
of Silesia, which was formally pledged to him by 
Britain and Holland. 

The new parliament assembled on the 10th of 
November, soon after George’s return from Han- 
over. The Prince of Wales, who was constantly 
smarting under the preference shown to his 
brother the Duke of Cumberland, and who was 
as inveterate against the Pelham administration 
as ever he had been against that of Sir Robert 
Walpole, had put the whole strength of his party 
into play at the late general election; but the 
returns, on the whole, were very favourable to 
the ministry. To the demands for supplies to 
carry on the war, each house was as compliant as 
possible ; the commons voted above £13,000,000 
sterling almost without opposition ; and in the 
whole course of the session there was not a single 
division in the House of Lords against any min- 
isterial proposal whatsoever. Yet there was a 
clause in their lordships’ address that was highly 
honourable to that house. In speaking of the 
hest means of extinguishing the spirit of rebel- 
lion and anarchy in the north, Lord Chesterfield 
had recommended “schools and villages to civil- 
ize the Highlands ;”? and the peers, in their ad- 
dress, declared that the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people would be the best safeguard of 
their loyalty and tranquillity, But, with all their 
liberality in grants for war and pensions, it un- 
fortunately was not deemed essential by either 
house, by cabinet or by country, to make any 
proper provision for national education. 

The king closed this complacent 
ener session on the 13th of May, by an- 
nouncing the cessation of hostilities and the re- 


cent signature of preliminaries of peace. But 
the cabinet had scarcely been so tranquil as the 


parliament, and it was growing every day more 
apparent that ministerial jealousy, selfishness, 
and intrigue were becoming more and more fierce 


Louis XV. had observed, after the last campaign in Flanders, 
that the British not only paid for all, but fought for all—that 
the Austrians were benevolent spectators of battles. 

? Diary of Hugh, Earl of Marchmont, in Marchmont Papers. 

3 “Of the two dukes who at this epoch of the culminating 
power of the aristocracy, guided the external policy of England, 
each hastened the independence of America, Newcastle, who 
‘was childless, depended on office for all his pleasure; Bedford, 
though sometimes fond of place, was too proud to covet it 
always. Newcastle had no passion but for business, which he 
conducted in a fretful hurry, and never finished; the graver 
Bedford, though fond of ‘ theatrivals and jollity,’ was yet capa. 
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aud shameless as parliament became more mode- 
rate. The voice of faction ceased, the great 
struggles of parties on broad and opposite prin- 
ciples of government terminated, and were suc- 
ceeded by private personal contests for power 
and place, almost without any of the old distince- 
tions of Whig and Tory. The Duke of Newcastle, 





THoMAS Ho.urs, Duke uf Newcastle, 
From a picture by W L[lonre. 


alarmed at Chesterfield’s successes as a diploma- 
tist, and still more at an intimacy which that 
accomplished and intriguing lord had formed 
with the king’s mistress, the German Lady Yar- 
mouth, resolved to get rid of him at all costs; 
and Newcastle retained influence enough with 
the king, who disliked Chesterfield, to make the 
court so uncomfortable a place for him, that his 
lordship resigned on the 6th of February, Then 
there was a fresh cabal to decide who should 
succeed Chesterfield as secretary of state. The 
Duke of Newcastle wanted to bring in his friend 
Lord Sandwich—a very convenient kind of poli- 
tical jobber, whose private morality and public 
honesty were pretty nearly on a par. At last the 
Duke of Bedford became joint-secretary of state 
with Newcastle, who in six days became as jealous 
of him as he had been of Chesterfield. By a 
sudden handy-dandy trick Newcastle changed 
his province and took the secretaryship, which 
was more immediately concerned with foreign 
affaira, leaving home concerns to Bedford.’ In 


ble of persevering in a system. Newcastle was of ‘so fickle a 


head and eo treacherous a heart,’ that Walpole called his name 
‘Perfidy ’ Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, said, ‘he had 
no friends and deserved none ;’ and Lord Halifax used to revile 
him in the strongest terms as a ‘knave and a fool;’ he was too 
unstable to be led by others; and, from his own instinct about 
majorities, shifted his sails as the wind shifted ; Bedford, who 
was bold and unbending, and would do nothing but what he 
himself thought ‘indisputably right,’ was ‘always governed,* 
and was also ‘immeasurably obstinate in an opinion onoe re- 
ceived ;’ being the ‘most ungovernable governed man in Eng- 
land,’ and the most faithful to the vulgar and dissolute bandi‘s 
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the meanwhile Mr. Pitt continued to rise in con- | seemed to be wholly forgotten; and yet Pitt, who 


sideration, and, as we suspect, began to discover, 
through the chasms caused by the frequent dis- 
agreements between Pelham and his brother the 
Duke of Newcastle, a rough and tortuous road 
to the ministerial pinnacle. He was consulted 
by both the brothers, and put in the always 
tempting position of an arbiter or mediator in 
their quarrels. Pitt persevered in the look-out 
for better things, and supported in the mean- 
while every ministerial measure, however oppo- 
site it might be to the principles he had formerly 
proclaimed when in opposition and engaged in 
hunting down Sir Robert Walpole. All this, 
added to his hot and unguarded expressions in 
parliament, his towering pride, and cold repelling 
manners, made him exceedingly unpopular both 
with parliament aud people. 

The congress of Aix-la-Chapelle had assembled 
early in the spring, and the conferences were 
opened on the 11th of March; but it was not 
until Marshal Saxe had invested several places, 
the Prince of Orange had failed in his warlike 
engagements, and 30,000 Russians, subsidized by 
England, had proved that they could not come 
up in time to be of any service, that the notion 
of the renewal of the war was really given up, 
and that George consented to sign the prelimi- 
aries; and even after this he put the peuce in 
jeopardy by insisting upon little advantages for 
his family, such as the reversion of the bishop- 
ric of Osnabriick, &c. But while the king went 
to Hanover, his minister at Aix-la-Chapelle con- 
tinued to attend the congress, which came to a 
final settlement, after numerous delays and difi- 
culties, in the month of October, upon the prin- 
ciple of the status quo ante bellum, with some 
exceptions. In other words, after a long and 
bloody war, every one was to keep what he had 
before the war began, and (save the exceptions) 
to get no more. The arrangement was most im- 
perfect, and many clauses of the treaty were con- 
ceived in such loose terms as to allow double or 
treble interpretations, and to furnish grounds 
for new disputes and fresh wars so soon as either 
party should consider itself ready to take the 
field. The original causes of the war on our part 





who formed his political connection. Neither was cruel or 
revengeful ; but while the one ‘had no rancour or ill-nature,’ 
and no enmities but freaks of petulance, the other carried de- 
cision into his attachments and his fends. Newcastle, with no 
elevation of mind, no dignity of manner, lavished promises, 
fumniliar caresses, tears and kissea, and cringing professions of 
rogard with prodigal hypocrisy; Bedford, whose hardy nature 
knew no wiles, was too haughty to practise even concealment, and 
was blunt, unabashed, and, without being aware of it, rudely 
impetuous, even in the presence of his sovereign. Newcastle 
was jealous of rivals; Bedford was impatient of contradiction. 
Noweastle was timorous without caution, and rushed into diffi- 
culties which he evaded by indecision; the fearless, positive, 
uncompromising Bedford, energetic without segacity, and stub- 
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had so materially helped to drive on the war 
against the inclination of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and who had graced a hundred harangues with 
the declaration that peace ought never to be made 
with Spain until that power renounced the right 
of search, continued to act with and to be part of 
a ministry that hurried on the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and, after that, began and concluded a 
separate Spanish treaty, without once mentioning 
this odious right, which, therefore, as far as diplo- 
macy was concerned, was left on its old footing. 
Nor did the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle contain any 
satisfaction of the commercial claims England 
had upon Spain, nor did it in any degree throw | 
open the Spanish main to our trade and shipping: 
it did nothing commercially but revive for four 
years the Assiento, or odious privilege of supply- 
ing Spanish America with African slaves.” 

By an article in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Louis XV. bound himself to give up the cause 
of the pretender nud exclude the Stuarts from 
France. On the return of the young pretender 


“from Scotland, Louis had behaved to him with con- 


siderable liberality; supplying him with money 
for his own necessities, and also giving commia- 
sions in the French army, or pensions to the 
bravest of his Scottish followers—as Lochiel, 
Lord Ogilvie, and others ; but at the same time 
Louis absolutely refused to supply him with men, 
money, snd materials of war for another inva- 
sion of Scotland. Thereupon Charles turned his 
eyes in other directions; and early in 1747, un- 
known to, and against the inclinations of the 
French court, he stole across the Pyrenees and 
went to Madrid, to solicit aid from the impo- 
verished Spaniards and their timid and pacific 
new king, Ferdinand VI. He saw that king and 
his prime minister, Carvajal, and one who was 
nore than the minister, the Neapolitan maszco,the | 
far-famed Farinelli, who was equally the favourite 
of king and queen; but they could do nothing 
for him, and they very soon told him that his 
presence in Spain was unpleasant and embarras- 
sing. The luckless adventurer returned to Paris. 
To his great aunoyance, also, the old pretender 
had made a priest of his brother. A few months 
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ciding upon any question that might arise, grew choleric at 
resistance, could nut or would not foresee obstacles, and was 
known throughout America as ever ready at all hazards tu vin- 
dicate authority.”—Bancroft, Hist, af the Americun Revolution, 
vol. i. p. 22. 

2 “This,” says Horace Walpole, with more truth than always 
accompanies his diatribes, ‘was the conclusion of the Spanish 
war! fomented to overturn Sir Robert Walpole, by Lord Gran- 
ville, who had neglected it fur a French war; by Lord Sandwich, 
who made a peace that stipulated for no one of the conditions 
for which it was undertaken ; by Pitt, who ridiculed and con- 
demned his own orations for it, and who declared for a peace on 
any terms; and by the Duke of Newcastle, who betrayed all the 
claims of the merchants and the South Sea Company.” — Memoirs 


born with but a narrow range uf thought, scorned to shun de- | of the last Ten Years of the Reign of George 11, 
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after his brother had taken holy orders, and be- 
come a prince of the Roman church,' a member 
of the conclave, with a.chance of becoming pope 
himself, Charles endeavoured to marry a Protes- 
tant princess, and to strike up an alliance with 
Frederick of Prussia, who entertained an equal 
contempt for all religions or modes of faith. He 
sent Sir John Graham to Berlin with his instruc- 
tions to propose, “in a modest manner,” a mar- 
riage with one of the princesses — Frederick’s 
sisters or nieces—for that great captain had no 
children, and was not likely to have any; to de- 
clare that he never intended to marry any other 
than a Protestant; and, if his majesty should 
decline his alliance, “to ask advice whom to take, 
as he was known to be the wisest prince in 
Europe.” But this unpromising mission came to 
nothing, though Frederick, when it suited his 
purpose, continued to profess a friendship for 
Charles, who, seven months after this proposal, 
was driven out of France. There were many 
circumstances in his conduct likely to irritate 
Louis XV.; and the British government at the 
same time urged his most Christian majesty to 
observe the recent treaty. He, however, would 
have treated the chevalier mildly and generously; 
but Charles would not listen to his proposals, 
and refused to leave Paris when entreated so to 
do. The French court begged the old pretender 
to make use of his authority, but Charles set at 
nought his father’s letter, and still refused to go: 
nothing, therefore, was left but force. On the 
evening of the 11th of December, ‘as he was going 
to the opera, his coach was stopped by a company 
of the French guards, who seized him, bound him 
hand and foot—for he had arms about his per- 
son, and threatened to use them—and carried 
him with a single attendant to the castle at Vin- 
cennes. But he did not lie there long, for in a 
few days he was conveyed to the frontier of Savoy, 
and there left to go whither he might choose. 
For some time he disappeared altogether from 
the eyes of the world, and, bearing many names 
and many disguises, he continued a dissipated 
wanderer till the year 1766, when his father 
died, and he returned to Rome to seek a recon- 
ciliation with his brother the cardinal. During 
this strange vagabond life he came, at least once, 
‘nto England. It is certain that he visited Lon- 
don in the year 1754, and it has been affirmed 
that he was here again in 1760, and was actually 
present at the coronation of George III. 
AD. 1749, The public rejoicing for the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle was soon suc- 
ceeded by loud complaints that ministers had 
sacrificed the interest and honour of England; 
but the overbearing eloquence of Pitt kept the 
House of Commons in order, and the feeble voice 
‘ De was styled Cardinal York, or Cardinal Duke of York. 
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of opposition in parliament was almost hushed. 
This fiery patriot of former days seems to have 
stuck at nothing that was recommended by the 
court. When the Pelhams and Sandwiches, as 
if ashamed of their own work, preserved a silence 
about the recent treaty, Pitt stood forward and 
defended it as one of the best treaties that had 
ever been made; and when the king, the: Duke of 
Cumberland, and ministers wanted to extend 
the operation and increase the severity of the 
mutiny bill, Pitt was there to advocate the mea- 
sure and to carry it by a large majority. Of 
the two brothers that divided the chief authority 
of government between them, Mr. Pelham, first 
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Henry PELHAM, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
From a p.oture by W. Hoare. 


lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exche- 
quer, was incomparably the superior in point of 
ability, being in fact thoroughly a man of busi- 
ness and one of the best financiers and managers 
of an office; and yet Pitt, the arbiter of their 
quarrels, generally sided not with Pelham but 
with Newcastle. It has, indeed, been suspected 
that he had now an eye to Pelham’s place of 
chancellor of the exchequer, and to have thought 
that the Duke of Newcastle would be glad to 
have him in that office instead of his brother, 
and to make him his leader in the House of 
Commons. In this very session, while Pelham 
was carrying out a rigorous reduction of the 
army and navy, and trying to relieve the coun- 
try by reducing the interest of the national debt, 
he more than once found himself opposed by 
Pitt. The army, however, was reduced to 19,000 
men and the navy to 8000. 
AD. 1750, During the session several bills 
" were passed for the encouragement 
of our trade, and for the establishment of fish- 


|eries which might compete with those of the 
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Dutch. The segaion was closed on the 12th of 
April. George then prepared to go as usual to 
Hanover, and the government was vested as 
usual in a regency of lords-justices. The king's 
back was scarcely turned when fresh dissensions 
broke out in the cabinet, for the Duke of New- 
castle was anxious to liberate himself from his 
intractable colleague the Duke of Bedford, who, 
by means of Lord and Lady Sandwich, had se- 
cured the favour and protection of the Duke of 
Cumberland and his sister the Princess Amelia, 
who had taken offence at Newcastle’s paying too 
much court to Lady Yarmouth. 

In the course of the summer a strong British 
colony was settled in Nova Scotia, and the troops 
withdrawn from Cape Breton were sent to its 
support. The town of Halifax,’ fortified with a 
palisade, began to rise in the waste, and, as re- 
duced officers and soldiers continued to flock to 
that part of America, Nova Scotia soon became a 
very important colony, to the great mortification 
of France, which pretended that such an estab- 
lishment was an infraction of the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Nearly at the same time some 
bodies of English and Scotch began to settle on 
the Mosquito coast, in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
this caused equal or greater irritation to the 
court of Spain. A French ambassador at Ma- 
drid worked upon this discontent with the view 
of inducing Ferdinand VI. to join in a new war 
against Britain; but the Spanish king was ex- 
ceedingly pacific; his consort Barbara, a Portu- 
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1 The town was called after the nobleman whom Mr. Bancroft 
describes thus :—‘‘ Considering the present state of things, he 
the Duke of Bedford: declared to Newcastle, ‘it would be 
highly improper to have an inefficient man at the head of the 
board of trade ;’ and, at his suggestion, on the first day of No- 
vember, 1748, two months after the pence of America and Europe 
had been ratified, the Earl of Halifax, then just thirty-two years 
old, entered upon his long period of service as first commissioner 
for the plantations. He was fond of splendour, profuse, and in 
debt; passionate, overbearing, and self willed; ‘of moderate 
Kenge and ignorant of the world.’ Familiar with a feoble class 
of belles-lettres, he loved to decluim long passages from Prior ; 
but his mind was not imbued with politica] theories nor invi- 
gorated by the lessons of a manly philosophy. Asa public man 
he was fond of authority; without sagacity, yet unwilling to 
defer to any one; and not fearing application, he proforred a 
post of business to asinecure. To the imagination of the British 
people, the American plantations appeared as boundless and 
inhospitable deserts, dangerous from savages, and disnally 
wild. Halifax beheld in them half a hemisphere subject to his 
supervision ; and glowing with ambition, he wished to elevate 
himself by enlarging the dignity and power of his employment. 
For this end, unlike his predecessors, he devoted himself eagerly 
and zealously to the business of the plantations, confiding in 
his ability to master their affairs almost by intuition ; writing 
his own despatches, and with the undoubting self-reliance of a 
presumptuous novice, ready to advance fixed opinions and to 
propose plans of action.”—Bancroft, Hist. of the American Revo- 
lution, vol. i. p. 39. 

® About thia period much dissatisfaction was felt at home on 
account of the tardiness and niggardliness of some of the Ame- 
rican colonies in opposing the designs of France upon the whole 
of the vast region beyond the Alleghanies, fron: Canada to the 
mouths of the Mississippi. United and resolute action on the 
part of all the British colonies was loudly called for, but diffi- 
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guese princess, was strongly attached to the Eng- 
lish; and our envoy, Mr. Keene, one of the best 
negotiators of the day, and one that knew Spain 
and the Spanish character thoroughly, succeeded 
in concluding a commercial treaty with the court 
of Madrid. By this treaty, which was signed on 
the 5th of October, 1750, the British were re- 
stored to various privileges and put on the foot- 
ing of the most favoured nations; we renounced 
the remaining term of the Aasiento treaty, and 
obtained £100,000 to compensate the claitns of 
our South Sea Company; but not a word was 
said about the right of search! At the same 
time Maria Theresa, dissatistied with the terms: 
she had procured, and unmindful of her former 
and vast obligations to England, was making: 
overtures both to France and Spain, and taking 
every opportunity of showing her animosity to 
the court of St. James’s. George was naturally 
solicitous and anxious about Hanover; but, where 
go many other fruitful causes of quarrel existed 
—in America, in both Indies, on the African 
coast, in the Mediterranean, about Gibraltar and 
Minorca —it was a vulgar falsehood, though at 
times a popular one, to say that the king’s affec- 
tion for his hereditary dominions was the sole 
cause that was leading us fast to another waste 
of blood and money. The French at this very 
moment were advancing claims to a part of Nova 
Scotia, and were refusing to give up the islands of 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent, which they were bound 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to evacuate? _ 





cult to effect. The means omployed at home to stimulate or 
coerce the reluctant caused much factious discontent. The 
American historian Bancroft speaks of this as follows :—“ What 
methods should be followed to reduce a factious colony had 
already been settled by the great masters of English jurispru- 
dence. Two systems of government had long been at variance; 
the one founded on prerogative, the other on the supremacy of 
parliament. The first opinion had been professed by many of 
the earlier lawyers, who considered the colonies as dependent 
on the crown atone. Even after the Revolution, the chief-justive 
at New York, in 1702, declared that, ‘in the plantations the 
king governs by his prerogative ;’ and Sir John Holt had said, 
‘ Virginia being a conquered country, their law is what the king 
pleases.’ But when, in 1711, New York, during the adminis- 
tration of Hunter, was left without a revenue, the high powers 
of parliament were the resource of the ministers; and they pre- 
pared a bill, reciting the neglect of the province, and imposing 
all the taxes that had been discontinued by its legislature. 
Northey and Raymond, the.attornoy and solicitor-general, law- 
yers of the greatest authority, approved the measure. When, in 
1724, a similar atrife occurred between the crown and Jamaica, 
and some held that the king and his privy council had a right 
to levy taxes on the inhabitants of that island, the crown 
lawyera, Lord Hardwicke, then Sir Philip Yorke, and Sir Cle- 
ment Wearg, made the memorable reply that ‘u colony of Eng- 
lish subjects cannot be taxed but by some representative hody 
of their own, or by the parliament of England.’ That opinion 
impressed itself early and deeply on the mind of Lord Mansfield, 
and in October, 1744, when the neglect of Pennsylvania to ren- 
der aid in the war had engaged the attention of the ministry, 
Sir Dudley Rider and Lord Mansfield, then William Murray, 
declared that ‘a colonial assembly cannot be compelled to do 
more towards their own defence than they shall see fit, unless 


by the force of an act of parliament, which alone can prescribe 
rules of conduct for them.'” 
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The king returned and found Mr. Pelham 
greatly embarrassed as to the direction of the 
House of Commons, and anxious to reconcile his 
friend Bedford and his brother Newcastle. Pitt 
continued to court the favour of Newcastle, but 
Lord Cobham and Pitt’s nearest friends and re- 
lations were labouring to aggravate the dissen- 
sions in the cabinet, and were secretly caballing 
with the Prince of Wales, who, for some time 
past, had been in close connection with Boling- 
lroke and the factious men that frequented his 
lordship’s house at Battersea. The prince's chief 
manager was Bubb Dedington, who, upon a 
careful calculation of interests and chances, had 
thought it advisable to relinquish the treasurer- 
ship of the navy and resume a place in the prince's 
household. Most of the speeches in opposition 
to government were concocted either at Leicester 
House, the residence of the Prince of Wales, or 





LeIcesTeR House, Loicoster Square.—From a view in the Crowle Pennant, Brit. Museum. 


at Lord Bolingbroke’s, at Battersea. Fox, who 
never travelled in the same path with Pitt, con- 
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of Bavaria for the better security of peace on 
the Continent, The effect of recent deliberations 
at Battersea and Leicester House was made evi- 
dent at once. Lord Egmont, one of the Prince 
of Wales’s men and a fluent speaker, opposed 
the address on the ground that it approved of 
useless treaties and ruinous subsidies (for, as a 
matter of course, Bavaria was to be subsidized); 
and he was followed by Bubb Dodington, Dr. 
Lee, and others of that party; but the addreas 
was carried by a majority of 203 to 74. There 
fullowed a terrible storm and long war about 
the privileges of the House of Commons, parlia- 
mentary returns, and “the maiden and uncor- 
rupted city of Westminster.” Crowle, a lawyer, 
upon being brought to his knees at the bar, for 
breach of privilege, said, that the House of 
Commons was the dirtiest house he had ever 
i been in, My, Alexander Murray, a Scotch Tory, 
brother to Lord Elibank, 
and one of the principal 
performers in these scenes, 
was committed and re-com- 
mitted to Newgate. 

While this privilege war 
was at its hottest, and many 
months before it terminated, 
the Prince of Wales was 
removed by death from fac- 
tious struggles and the ex- 
pectation of that crown 
which had so long seemed 
to be within his grasp, and 
of which he had made so 
sure, through the illness of 
his futher, fourteen years 
ago.’ On the 17th of March 
it was reported in the House 
of Commons that the prince 
was dangerously ill. On 
the 18th he was thought 
better, but on the 20th he 
was worse and had a severe fit of coughing. One 
of the physicians told him the cough would do 


tinued to attach himself to the Duke of Bedford ‘ him good; but Hawkins, the surgeon, said in 
and Mr. Pelham. Bedford, it appears, would | coming out of the room—* Here is something I 
now have resigned his secretaryship and taken | do not like.” This was about ten o'clock at 
the:mastership of the horse; but upon the un- | night; the cough continued ; and soon after the 


palatable condition that he should be allowed to 
name Lord Sandwich for his successor. The 
only important change which immediately fol- 
lowed his majesty’s arrival from Hanover, was 
the sudden and uncourteous removal of Lord 
Harrington, who was succeeded in the lieuten- 
ancy of Ireland by the Duke of Dorset, then pre- 
sident of the council. 
AD. 175] Parliament met on the 17th of 
" January, when the king announced 
that he had concluded a treaty with the Elector 


prince laid his hand upon his chest and said, 
‘‘ Je sens la mort.” His favourite German valet- 
de-chambre felt him shiver, and cried out, “Good 
God, the prince is going!” The Princess of 
Wales, who was in the room, snatched up a 
candle and rushed to the bed- head; but before 
she got there he was gone. Au imposthume in 





! At the time of his death the prince was forty-four years oid 
—the king, hus father, sixty-six. Not one of the political jobbers 
secms to have calculated that the hale temperate father might 
jossibly outlive the frail intemperate son | 
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the breast had burst and had caused this almost 
instantaneous death. His constitution had never 
been a good one, and his habits of life had not 
tended to improve it. The little that has been 
related of the conduct of Frederick is not cal- 
culated to conciliate esteem for his memory; but, 
as usual with princes, his character was neither 
so bad as it was painted by his enemies, nor 80 
good as it was represented by his friends, He 
appears to have been weak rather than vicious, 
and more pettish and passionate than headstrong 
and malignant. His early education, at Hano- 
-ver, had been exceedingly bad; and from the 
first moment of his arriving in England he had 
been purposely initiated into irregularities and 
excesses, and made the tool of a faction. Though 
never popular—not even when heading the strong 
opposition to government in Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s days—the people were generally disposed 
to prefer him to the Duke of Cumberland; and 
just after his death ballads were sung about 
the streets wishing that it were but his brother ; 
anit some on Change were heard to say, “Oh that 
jit were but the Butcher!” Since the reconcilia- 
tion effected between father and son in the year 
1742, though they had often met, the king had 
scarcely ever spoken a dozen words at once to the 
prince ; and the recent attempt of his royal high- 
ness to set up the banner of opposition had not 
tended to awaken any affection for the first-born 
—a feeling which George never knew, and the 
want of which and his partiality to his second 
son ought to be taken into account among the 
circumstances which had tended to make Frede- 
rick what he was. The old king, however, was 
shocked at the sudden death, which was an- 
nounced to him by Lord North, who found him 
looking over a table where Princess Emily, the 
Duchess of Dorset, and the Duke of Grafton were 
playing at cards. The widowed princess had 
eight young children, and was far gone with the 
ninth. The total amount of Frederick’s debts 
is differently stated, but it appears to have been 
very large; and there is no doubt as to the fact 
that the debts were never paid, either by his 
father George ITI., or by his son George III. It 
is probable that the majority of the creditors did 
not deserve to be paid. 

Bubb Dodington, and the men of intrigue act- 
ing with him, instantly called a meeting to know 
what was to be done “ under this fatal change of 
situation.” Dodington spoke of the military in- 
terest—of the sad certainty of having the Duke 

of Cumberland forced upon them as regent in 
‘ease the old king should die—and recommended 
bold measures. But the Princess of Wales, after 


speaking in private with Lord Egmont! and Dr. 





' Horace Walpole says that Egmont called a iaceting of the 
faction at his own house at a very early hour in the morning 
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Lee, burned all the prince’s papers, and made up 
her mind to trust wholly and solely to the king, 
without any reliance on those factions and cabals 
which had brought nothing but debt and mis- 
chief to her husband. The Leicester House fac- 
tion was thus utterly disconcerted, and compelled 
to look out for some new game. As s00n as 
Frederick was interred in Westminster Abbey,’ 
some of these honourable gentlemen offered their 
services to the Pelhams, for their dread of the 
Duke of Cumberland was a lasting and reason- 
able passion, and they suspected that, if the Duke 
of Bedford and the other members of the govern- 
ment opposed to the Pellams were permitted to 
gain the ascendency, Cumberland would be put 
at the head of the regency. In the course of a 
few days Prince Ge rge (afterwards George IIT.), 
Frederick’s eldest son, was created Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester, and had a household 
settled for him. Lord North was dismissed, 
and Lord Harcourt, a very inferior man, was ap- 
pointed governor to the prince, as being more 
devoted to Mr. Pelham and the Duke of New- 
castle; for these personal objects were kept closely 
in view in selecting the persons who were to be 
intrusted with the education of the future sove- 
reign—an education which had been hitherto so 
much neglected, that Prince George, at eleven 
years old, could hardly read English. Stone, a 
man of ability, who had long been private secre- 
tary to the Duke of Newcastle, was appointed 
sub-governor.?. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, and 
reputed to bea natural son of Blackburn, © some- 
what free-living Archbishop of York, was named 
preceptor. The Bishop of Norwich was gooid- 
humoured, sensible, and attached to the consti- 
tution as established by the Revolution of 1689, 
and believed to be devoted to the Duke of New- 
castle; but he had for his assistant, or sub-pre- 
ceptor, one Scott, a high Tory aud decided Jaco- 
bite, who had been strongly recommended to the 
prince and princess by that great mischief-maker 
Lord Bolingbroke. It was strange to leave the 
young prince chiefly in the hands of this Scott 
(who was ready to teach the boy arbitrary prin- 
ciples of government), and of his well-meaning 
but ill-informed mother. The “ Princess-dowager 
of Wales,” says Lord Waldegrave, “was reputed 
after the prince's death. “All was whisper! At last Egmont 


hinted something of taking the princess and her family under 
| their protection, and something of the necessity of harmony. 
No answer was made to the former proposition ; somebody saii, 
it was very likely indeed they should agree now, when the prince 
' could never bring it about; and «0 everybody went away to 
| take care of himself.”—Letter to Horace Mann. 
| 2 Dodington complains bitterly of the whole ceremonial of the 
, funeral, and of the sad fact that the lords of the bedchamber 
and all the prince's gentlemen were obliged to pay for their own 
dinner. Bathos can scarcely go lower. 

* Andrew Stone, styled, by Horace Walpole, ‘‘a dark, prond 

man, very able and very mercenary,” was the son of a banker: 
his brother was Primate of Ireland. 
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a woman of excellent sense by those who knew | fever, after five days’ illness, in the month of 
her very imperfectly; but, in fact, was one of | October; and his death was the more felt by his 
those moderate geniuses who, with much natural | father-in-law, as it was likely to embarrass some 
dissimulation, a civil address, an assenting con- ; of his foreign negotiations. The Queen of Den- 
versation, and a few ideas of their own, can act | mark, his majesty’s youngest daughter (who 
with tolerable propriety so long as they are con- | resembled her mother Queen Caroline in many 
ducted by wise and prudent counsellors. Her | circumstances of life and fortune, and in the 
secretary, Creaset, had been hitherto her principal | malady which caused her death), expired in the 
‘adviser—a cautious man, uncommonly skilful in | month of December. 
the politica of the back stairs, trusted by Lady | Another death to be noticed was that of the 
Yarmouth,” &c.! A plan of regency was drawn | Proteus Bolingbroke, who died at Battersea of a 
up by the Pelhams, who seemed determined to | cancer in the heart, on the 15th of December, 
exclude the dreaded Duke of Cumberland; and | having employed some of his last hours in black- 
on the 7th of May the Duke of Newcastle brought | ening the memory of his late friend, Pope. Be- - 
the bill into the House of Lords. This bill pro- | tween the demise of the Prince of Wales and 
posed, simply, that the Princess-dowager of Wales | the departure of Bolingbroke the voice of faction 
should be guardian of the heir apparent and re- | was almost hushed, and opposition in parliament 
gent of Great Britain, in the event of the reign- | all but extinguished. The only battle that was 
ing sovereign’s dying before his successor had ; fought was fought in the cabinet, and there the 
attained the age of eighteen. The second reading . victory remained with the Pelhams; for early 
was appointed for the 8th (the very next day); | in June the king dismissed Lord Sandwich, and 
but, previously to that reading, Newcastle ap- | the Duke of Bedford resigned the next day. The 
peared with a message from his majesty, recom- | two posts of master of the horse and president 
mending the settlement of a council of regency | of the council, which had both been kept open 
to co-operate with the princess-regent, and to be | for the acceptance of Bedford, if he could have 
headed by Cumberland. The cabinet had dis- | been induced to give up his seals of secretary of 
agreed among themselves, and had not been | state, were now filled—Lord Harrington got the 
unanimous on any one clause of the bill; the | first, and Lord Granville the second. This ex- 
hatred and fear of the duke seem to have been . premier had lost none of his fire or confidence— 
balanced by the consideration that all the great his hard drinking had apparently affected neither 
officers of the crown were appointed to have seats his health nor his intellect. ‘ Lord Granville,” 
in this council of regency; and though there | says Horace Walpole, “comes into power as 
was some declamation—little, but loud—against | boisterously as ever, and dashes at everything.” 
the danger of placing an ambitious uncle, with | Lord Holderness got the Duke of Bedford's place, 
the army at his command, in such a tempting | and Lord Halifax, at the head of the board of 
situation, and against the complications and . trade, endeavoured to get the colonies subjecte:| 
delays which must arise from a division of au- | to that board, and to be nominated a third secre- 
thority, the suggestions of the king were adopted, | tary of state for the West Indies and America; 
and the regency bill was passed in that form in ; but George would not consent to part with any 
the House of Lords by a majority of 106 to 12, : of his authority in that quarter. . In delivering 
and in the commons by about 270 to 90.7 There | the seals to Holderness, he charged him to mind 
‘were several objectionable clauses and provisions | only the business of his province, telling him 
in the bill; but as George II. did not die till his | that of late the secretary’s office had been turned 
sticcessor had attained the age of royal majority, ; into a mere office of faction.» The Leicester 
and as it was consequently never acted upon, ; House party, headed by Bubb Dodington, made 
they may be passed over in silence. | overtures to the Pelhams, offering, upon what 
In other directions death was busy with the | Bubb calls “proper conditions,” to jain them with 
royal family this year. The Prince of Orange, | all their force, and to increase their majorities to 
who had so recently got the stadtholdership | such an extent that the displaced Bedford party 
made hereditary in his family, and who vial would be absolutely crushed; but the Pelhams 
married to George’s eldest daughter, died of a | did not consider them worth buying. Some 
new subsidizing treaties were recognized by both, 
' Memoirn of James, art Waldegrave (one of the best of authori- | houses with little difficulty, The avowed object 
ties’, a book in which every syllable seens as if it had been of these burdensome engagements was to secure 


written upon cat the honour of a truly honourable | ‘ 2 
and cariiit = The ‘Paes of Wales's sunaay Creaset, the election of Maria Theresa's eldest aon, the 


was related to the royal family by a Duchess of Zell, who was | Archduke Joseph, as King of the Romans! It 
(laughter of . private French gentleman, and mother to Sophia | would, with the most microscopic eye, be difficult 


Dorvthea, the unhappy wife of George I. ; ee 
? The mujorities varied upon different clauses of the bill, but *© detect what interest or concern Britain had 


the average may be taken as about 270 to 90. | % Walpole, Memoirs of George I[.; Letters to Horace Mann. ~ 
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in this mighty matter; but it is evident that 
George took the greatest interest in it, and his 
eagerness is accounted for, at least in good part, 
by his jealousy of the King of Prussia, who had 
taken several recent opportunities of insulting 
his uncle. “Indeed,” says Walpole, “it was a 
constant war of piques and affronts between the 
king and his nephew of Prussia. The latter had 


insisted upon the recall of Sir Charles Han-- 


bury Williams, who had sacrificed to the ruling 
passion of the uncle by treating the character of 
the King of Prussia, in his public despatches and 
private letters, in the strongest terms of satire.”' 
Williams had his revenge; for, returning to 
Dresden, he concluded a subsidiary treaty with 
the Elector of Saxony and King of Poland (one 
and the same potentate), who engaged with 
George to traverse the designs of Frederick, 
and to give his vote for the Archduke Joseph. 
Frederick lost no time in reviling his uncle, 
whom he called the last and youngest of the 
electors. 

In the course of the present year (1751) the 
new style of reckoning time was introduced. The 
calendar was changed, upon the motion of Lord 
Chesterfield, and the Gregorian was adopted, in 
order to make our computation of time harmon- 
ize with that of the rest of civilized Europe. 
The Duke of Newcastle said he was averse to 
disturb that which was at rest, and did not love 
new-fangled things; but his grace was laughed at. 

The displaced Duke of Bedford 
reemed so far from meditating op- 
position, that he came up from Woburn on the 
re-opening of parliament to ask the king fora 
pension for Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, his wife’s 
sister, It was understood that the Pelhams 
- would have pressed the king to grant this trifling 
boon, were it only to silence Bedford’s murmurs, 
and to keep him, by the weight of an obligation, 
quiet in the House of Lords. But the feeble op- 
position corps wished to fix Bedford against the 
court, and to engage him to speak against the 
Saxon treaty; and they succeeded in inflaming 
the duke, “ whose warmth was most impetuous.” 
The house had met after the Christmas recess 
on the 7th of January; on the 16th Mr. Pelham 
produced the treaty with Saxony; and on the 
28th the Duke of Bedford opened the opposition 
to it with much spirit and considerable ability. 
The duke concluded by moving for an address to 
represent that subsidiary treaties ought never to 
be concluded in time of peace, especially after a 
long and costly war, and that they were neither 
Berlin, which Walpole gives in the Appendix to his Memoirs, 
contain nothing about Frederick but what has been related in 
bitterer terms by many others. The iron rod «ith which this 


nephew of George ruled is no invention, no satire, but simple 
truth. 
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necessary at present, nor likely to procure any 
real advantage. The Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Halifax, and the Duke of Argyle, defended the 
treaty; and Lord Granville put an end to the 
debate by saying that, as our army was limited 
at home, we ought to have the faculty of making, 
in one day, 18,000 men £0,000; that, if we no 
longer took German princes into our pay, we 
had a bridge without complete arches; and that 
we must count upon our power of subsidizing as 
the best means of checking France, &c. The mo- 
tion was rejected in the lords without a division. 
The subject was renewed in the commons, where 
Lord Harley made a motion against subsidies in 
time of peace. Several strong things were said, 
and some of them ina good manner; but they 
were all said purely for party purposes, and with- 
out any real patriotic feeling. Old Horace Wal- 
pole spoke on one side and voted on the other— 
a kind of parliamentary behaviour not without 
recent example. But in the end the motion 
was rejected by 180 to 62. The Duke of New- 
castle was “ flustered” hy the Duke of Bedford's 
unexpected activity ; his brother Pelham tried to 
provide against it, and met Bubb Dodington by 
appointment. Without a blush, and with very 
little periphrasis, the opulent boroughmonger 
asked the premier how much he would give in 
titles and places. Pelham acknowledged Bubb’s 
great weight in boroughs, and assured him that 
he had already attempted to remove his majesty’s 
prejudices, Bubb’s members, he said, would be 
of the more importance, as he and his brother, 
the Duke of Newcastle, had made up their minda 
to have a new parliament—a parliament that 
should be all of a piece--such a parliament as 
might serve the king if he lived, and be steady 
to put the young king in the right way, if the old 
one died~-he meant a thorough Whig parlia- 
ment.” The man of boroughs plainly intimated 
that, if the king would consent to receive Bubb 
Dodington kindly at court, and give him a place, 
he would join the ministry with tongue, boroughs, 
and votes; but that, if he would not so gratify 
him, he would turn patriot and do his best to pre- 
vent Pelham’s “thorough Whig parliament all of 
apiece.” The minister, who knew what he had to 
contend with in the obstinacy and aversions of his 
royal master, gave Bubb flattering assurances, and 
invited himself, “ina most gentlemanlike and ub- 
liging manner,’ to dine with him at his gorgeous 
but tasteless mansion at Hammersmith. . But 
the minister carefully avoided binding himself in 
any specific promises, and Bubb, being too old a 
bird at court and parliament to take his chaff, 
avoided just as carefully the doing anything for 
him. The dinner at Hammersmith did not bring 
about a conclusion to the bargain, and several 
other meetings ended with nothing more solid 
248 
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than expressions of mutual esteem. In one of 
these conversations Bubb spoke cunningly of 
dissensions in the ministerial quarters, and of 
“somebody fastened upon them” who was not 
always in a humour to obey their orders. Pel- 
ham said quickly, “ Who, Pitt?’ Bubb said “No, 
he thought it was Fox ;” and then Pelham, with 
great signs of uneasiness and discomposure, re- 
peated in a low tone, “ Oh, Mr. Fox.”! 

In the meanwhile the Duke of Bedford con- 
tinued to make a phantom of opposition in the 
lords. A bill, which had passed the commons 
without opposition, and which was designed to 
soften the severity of military law, was thrown 
out by the lords, who could discover nothing 
wrong even in the mutiny bill, which was marked 
all over with the sanguinary genius of the Duke 
of Cumberland? An attempt to diminish the 
necessity of a standing army, by making the 
militia more effective, failed altogether. A bill 
for annexing to the crown the estates forfeited 
in Scotland by the late rebellion, and making 
provision, out of the rents of those estates, for 
establishing colonies and trade, and industry in 
the Highlands, met with better success. Legge, 
whose first promotion as a diplomatist had been 
favoured by Pitt, and who was rising in consi- 
deration as the ally of the great orator, declared 
that the system would have more effect than all 
that had been done about dress and jurisdiction, 
or that had been imposed by force ; that we must 
either improve the condition of the Highlanders 
or exterminate the disaffected by fire and sword. 
‘What is loyalty or disloyalty here,” said Legge, 
‘is there food or starving: feed the clans, and 
they will obey; starve them, and they must re- 
bel. The means of eradicating this spirit in the 
common people are obvious: civilize them! In- 
troduce the arts of peace among them!” This 
Scotch bill was passed in the commons by a ma- 
jority of 134 to 39, and in the lords by eighty 
against twelve. 

On the 26th of March, George prorogued par- 
liament with a gracious speech, and then went 
over to Hanover. He was attended, as usual, 
by the Duke of Newcastle, who resumed his ne- 
gotiations with the German electors, undeterred 
by the opposition speeches of the Duke of Bed- 
ford and his small party. Bavaria, Saxony, 
Mentz, Cologne, the Palatinate, were the chief 
scenes of Newcastle’s negotiations ; and tempting 
subsidies were held out to nearly every court in 
Germany, great or small. At the same time 
George found himself involved in a double dis- 


pute with his nephew Frederick. Both Prussia 


! Bubb Dodington’s Diary. 

? The severities in the mutiny bill, whero, as Horace Walpole 
expresses it, ‘‘the penalty of death came over as often as the 
curses of the commination act on Ash Wednesday,” were gene- 
rally attributed to the duke. 
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and Hanover claimed possession of East Fries- 
land (the English people hardly knew there was 
such a country), and George, in his capacity of 
Elector of Hanover, proposed that the question 
should be referred to the decision of the aulic 
council of the empire; but the King of Prussia 
would not submit to this arbitrament, and spoke 
of vindicating his rights with his dragoons anil 
grenadiers. Nor did Frederick stop here: he 
complained that certain Prussian vessels had been 
seized and plundered by English cruisers during 
the last war, and he seized the revenues of cer- 
tain mines in Silesia, which had been mortgaged 
to some English subjects by the late Emperor 
Charles VI., for the loan of £250,000. Frederick 
himself, in obtaining from Maria Theresa the . 
cession of Silesia, had guaranteed this mortgage 
in public treaties; but when his animosities or 
interests were concerned, he cared little for pub- 
lic or private faith, and he answered the Eng- 
lish memorialists, who represented the debt as 
due to private individuals, with insolent invec- 
tives. A cabinet correspondence ensued on the 
subject of the ships and the mines; and, as a 
complete revolution was working in our foreign 
politics, and as Frederick saw he might be placed 
in a situation to court and need the alliance 
of his uncle, he dropped his claims as to the 
shipping, and resumed the payment of the inte- 
rest upon the loan. We had, in fact, by this — 
time come almost to an open breach with the 
house of Austria, who had treated our ambassa- 
dor, Lord Hyndford, with insolence and arro- 
gance, and had refused to admit the arbitration 
of the King of England in claims and other mat- 
ters relating to the elector-palatine. George, 
through the mouth and pen of the Duke of 
Newcastle, denounced the court of Vienna as 
ungrateful and impertinent, and threatened to 
form a connection with France and with Prussia 
if they did not instantly comply with his ultima- 
tum. Lord Hyndford, in fact, was recalled; but, 
as he was taking his leave, Maria Theresa's im- 
perial husband, who was much less imperious 
than herself, made use of strong expressions of 
gratitude to England, and offered, in his own 
person, to place 600,000 florins at the disposal of 
King George, towards the liquidation of the 
claims of the elector-palatine. George insisted 
that he ought to have 700,000 florins; the couit 
of Vienna then offered 600,000—we feel as if we 
were detailing the dealings, not of great nations 
and empires, but of a set of pedlars and truck- 
sters—but George stuck to his 700,000, and the 
quarrel with Vienna, fanned by France, grew 
hotter. The Duke of Newcastle thought it ne- 
ceasary to declare that the honour of the king his 
master, and the reputation of the people of Eng- 
land, were at stake! 
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George found no relief from these continental 
embarrassmente in the equabbles which had 
broken out in his own family, or in the house- 
hold of the young Prince of Wales, The princess- 
dowager had taken an aversion to Lord Harcourt, 
the governor, and the Bishop ef Norwich, the 
preceptor of her son, and had been at no pains 
to conceal her feelings either in her own house 
or elsewhere.' She had peculiar notions of edu- 
cation, and does not appear to have considered 
that, if she failed in respect to her son’s instruc- 
tors, he was very likely to follow her example. 
She told Bubb Dodington, whom she consulted 
and admitted very frequently to her society both 
at Kew and at Leicester House, that she had a 
very poor opinion of the prince's preceptors. She 
asked Bubb what use there was for princes in 
logic and books; and Bubb said, “Not much.” It 
appears from other quarters, that in sundry little 
disagreements the princess had taken part with 
Stone and with Scott, the sub-preceptor, against 
Lord Harcourt and the bishop; and that it was 
no unusual thing for Harcourt, a proud punc- 
- tilious courtier, to be left waiting in the hall at 
Kew among the servants. Ilorace Walpole, who 
disliked the man, describes his lordship as being 
over minute and strict in trifles ;* and the bishop 
as being sincerely honest and zealous in the 
education of the two princes, but as too apt to 
thwart the princess, who, “as an indulgent, or 
perhaps a little as an ambitious mother,” was 
desiro is of relaxing application, or giving the 
boy too many holidays. After some fruitless 
attempts to make up matters at Kew, the per- 
plexed old king, on the 6th of December, accepted 
the resignations of Lord Harcourt and the Bishop 
of Norwich. Lord Harcourt hud complained 
before this, by Jetter and otherwise, that dan- 
gerous notions and arbitrary principles were 
instilled into the prince, and that he could be 
of no use unless the instillers of these doctrines, 
Stone and Scott, were dismissed; and the princess- 
dowager actually confessed to Dodington that she 
knew and had long known Stone for a decided 
Jacobite! This subject caused a great excite- 
ment beyond the purlieus of the court; nor is 
it easy to conceive a matter in which the people 





'In the month of July Horace Walpole writes—“ The tutor- 
hood at Kew is split into factions; the Bishop of Norwich and 
Lord Harcourt openly at war with Stone and Scott, who are 
supported by Cresset, and countenanced by the princess and 
Murray (the solicitor-general and afterwards Lord Manajfield) ; 80, 
my Lord Bolingbroke dead, will govern, which he never could 
living.”—Letter to H. Mann. 

2 * Lord Harcourt was minute and strict in trifles; and, think- 
ing that he discharged his trust conscientiously if on no account 
he neglected to make the prince turn out his toes, he gave him- 
self little trouble to respect the princess, or to condescend to the 
sub-governor.”— Menwwirs of George IJ. But the nrincess had no 
right to complain of Harcourt’s formality ; for «te had declared 
that she looked upon a governor to her son “as a sort of pageant 
—a man of quality for shows,” &c.—Dodington's Diary. 
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at large could be more interested than in the 
education of their'future sovereign. An anony- 
mous letter was sent to Dr. Newton, a popular 
preacher, setting forth the dangerous way the 
prince’s education was left in, and putting it to 
him as a sacred duty to take notice of it in the 
pulpit. Another anonymous letter on the same 
subject was sent to General Hawley, the hero 
of Falkirk Moor, whose own education had been 
so sadly neglected, that it was said of him he 
could scarcely read and write. Hawley carried 
the letter, which ran in the name of the Whig 
nobility and gentry, to the Duke of Cumberland, 
who laid it before the king. Great pains were 
taken to find out the author of it, but they were 
taken in vain. Many years after the fact Horace 
Walpole let the public into his confidence,’ con- 
fessing that he wrote the startling letter. 

Vexed by these clamours and beset by the prin- 
cess-dowager, who begged for the appointment 
of Dr. Johnson, Bishop of Gloucester, the king 
hardly knew whom to choose either as chief -pre- 
ceptor or as governor ; and when he made a selec- 
tion he found that one lord after another declined 
the invidious post. “Many,” says Walpole, “were 
named, and many refused it. At last, after long 
waiving it, Lord Waldegrave, at the earnest re- 
quest of the king, accepted it, and after repeated 
assurances of the submission and tractability of 
Stone.”* Lord Waldegrave was a man of strict 
honour, a most faithful and attached servant to 
the king, of an amiable disposition and excellent 
understanding, a scholar, and a gentleman iu the 
highest acceptation of the latter term; but he 
had few exterior graces to recommend him; and 
what was of more consequence and somewhat 
strange in the cye of the public, were the facts 
that the blood of James II., through an illegiti- 
mate channel, ran in his veins; his family were 
all Papists, and his father had been but the first 
convert to the Established church.’ The Whigs 
took fire and criticized this choice severely. The 
preceptor finally fixed upon was Dr. Thomas, 
Bishop of Peterborough, against whom it appears 
there was nothing to say. 

The Duke of Bedford had de- 

Pa ior celared in his speech that no objec- 





3 This confession is contained in Walpole's Memoirs of the last 
Ten Years of George II., where the memorial is given at length, 
and where he says, in a foot-note, ‘It was written by the author 
of these Afemoirs.” 

4 Walpole’s Memoirs. 

5 Lord Waldegrave's grandmother was a daughter of James IT. 
by Arabella Churchill, sister to the great Duke of Marlborough. 
lis grandfather, a zealous Papist, followed his king and father- 
in-law into exile, and died in Paris in 1680. Waldegrave's 
father became a Protestant in 1722, to the great scandal of the 
Jacobites and fury of his uncle, the Duke of Berwick. After 
his conversion he was employed both by George I. and George II. 
in important embassies, and he died an earl and a knight of the 
Garter in 1741.—Jntroduction to Memoire from 1754 to 1758, by 
Jameo:, Earl Waldegrave, K.G. 
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tion could be taken to the appointment of Lord | 


Waldegrave—that the choice was the more accep- 
table as it was his majesty’s own, who always 
acted right when he acted himself, &c. But, 
though Waldegrave might be considered fit for 
the place, he soon found that the place was not 
fit for him. His royal pupil would not give him 
his affection or confidence, and the princess- 
dowager hated him because he was appointed by 
the king, and chose always to consider that he 
was placed as a spy over her. “TI found his 
royal highness,” says the plain-speaking, and, as 
we believe, thoroughly veracious Lord Walde- 
erave,' “uncommonly full of princely prejudice, 
contracted in the nursery, and improved by the 
society of bedchamber women and pages of the 
back stairs. As a right system of education 
seemed quite impracticable, the best which could 
he hoped for was to give him true notions of 
common things; to instruct him by conversa- 
tion, rather than by books; and sometimes, 
under the disguise of amusement, to entice him 
to the pursuit of more serious studies.”* Ilis 
lordship, in speaking of the Prince of Wales after- 
wards, when his royal highness was entering into 
his twenty-first year, says, that great allowances 
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communications, contributed to form those habits 
of morality and decency which George III. after- 
wards displayed and enforced in his court. Lord 
Waldegrave, who was unfushionably grateful to 
his master George IT., was compelled to listen to 
bitter sarcasms and complaints against his ma- 
jesty at Kew Palace and Leicester House. ..He 
laboured hard to restore harmony and union in 
the royal family—or rather to create it, for it. 
never existed ;—and, having free access to the 
king, he had frequent opportunities of doing good 
offices to the young prince and his mother. “TI 
was,” says his lordship, “a very useful apologist 
whenever his majesty was displeased with his: 
grandson’s shyness, or want of attention; and. 
never failed to notify even the most minute cir- 
cumstance of the young prince’s behaviour which 
, was likely to give satisfaction.” He continued at 
| his difficult post as chief governor for nearly three 
' years, and was treated with, at least, civility, till 
| the princess and her son conceived that enthusi- 
_astic affection for Lord Bute which brought about 
fresh revolutions in court and cabinet. 

For nearly a century, or ever since the Restora- 
tion, the Jews, persecuted everywhere else except 
in Holland, had enjoyed a kind of toleration in: 


should be made on account of his bad education; | England; and many of the old superstitions and 
for that though the Bishop of Peterborough the ; hatreds had been gradually forgotten by the. 
preceptor, Mr. Scott the sub-preceptor, and Mr. | English people? In the reign of Queen Anne 
Stone the sub-governor, were men of sense, learn- | the Jews had even offered Lord-treasurer Godol- 
ing, and worth, they had but little weight and | phin £500,000 sterling, if he would obtain for 
influence, the mother and the nursery having | them permission to purchase the town of Brent- 


always prevailed against them. His lordship 
found the prince uncommonly indolent, as indif- 
ferent to pleasure as to study, and scemingly 
with few lively affections. His mother had pre- 
vented his associating with youths of his own 
age. She said that the young people of quality 


were so ill educated, and so very vicious, that 
It cannot be denied that | chants.” Godolphin, perhaps, knew not the ar- 


they frightened her. 
the prevailing immorality among young people 
of fashion was sufficient to justify a mother's 
fears; but it was shrewdly surmised that there 
was a mixture of ambition, and love of power 
and control, in these moral apprehensions; and 
that the princess-dowager gave her son a bad 
opinjon of everybody else, in order that she 
might the better keep him to herself, and prolong 
her own sway over him. Yet, on the other side, 
it, may be assumed that the care with which she 
kept him, up to the age of manhood, from evil 


1 We have expressed before our conviction of the truthfulness 
of Lord Waldegrave's pen. His lordship, in opening his Menoirs, 
says, “‘I will advance no facts which are not strictly true, and 
do not mean to misrepresent any man; but will make no pro- 
foesions of impartiality, hecause I take it for granted that it is 
not in my power to be unprejudiced.” We will not venture to 
s2y more for his lordship than he ventured to say for himself, 
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ford, with full privileges of trade, &c. The offer 
| was tempting—the Jews, it is said, would have 

doubled it—and the prospect of the attendant 
advantages more so; but Godolphin was deterred, 
and let the scheme drop, because “he foresaw 
that it would provoke two of the most powerful 
| bodies in the nation—-the clergy and the mer- 





guments of Oliver Cromwell; but Mr. Pelham, 
| whether he knew them or not, seems to have 
eousidered that the time was come when the 
experiment upon bigotry and prejudice might 
_ be carried out; and he introduced, as a ministe- 
' rial measure, a bill for permitting the naturali- 
| zation of foreign Jews. This bill passed through 
| the House of Lords without exciting a murmur 
even from the bench of bishops; but, upon being 
, 8ent down to the commons, it encountered a 
‘fierce and formidable opposition. It was read 
for the first time on the 17th of April; but on the 
7th of May, when the question was put for the 
second reading, the great combat took place— 
the factious opposition being greatly encouraged 
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* A negotiation, indeed, was begun for permitting the return 


but we feel assured that he was az impartial aa human nature | of the Jews in the time of the protectorate; and in Spencer's 


can be, and never misrepresented a fact. 
2 Wa'ilegrave’s Meugirs. 


Anecdotes there is a curious account of Cromwell's proposing to 
grant them permission to have a synagogue in London. 
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seen walking before his shop; a squalid, profligate 


doors. Men not.hitherto noted for any zeal for | figure, clad in a tattered plaid night-gown, with a 


religion began to fight under the banners of 
prophecy, proclaiming that to give the Jews a 
settlement anywhere would be an impious at- 
tempt to oppose the will of the Almighty as 
signified by the prophets, who had foretold the 
eternal dispersion of that accursed race. Mr. 
Pelham replied like a philosopher and a states- 
man. He could not allow himself to believe 
that the Church of England could be in any 
danger, or that he was bound to deem every 
man his enemy who differed from him on a point 
of religion. His speech made some impression, and 
the second reading was carried by ninety-five 
against sixteen.. But the men who had made the 
question merely a handle for factious opposition 
and party strife, continued the combat, and loaded 
the table of the house with petitions from the 
corporation of London, from merchants, and 
traders; and procured counsel to be heard and 
witnesses to be examined. In the end, however, 
the Jews’ bill was passed by ninety-six honoura- 
ble members against fifty-five. 

Complaints had arisen among the country 
gentlemen that the old laws were insufficient for 
the preservation of game, and that poaching was 
greatly on the increase: during the session a 
new game act was carried through both houses; 
but it had not the effect of tranquillizing the 
minds of our little Nimrods, and our jails con- 
tinued to be crowded as before with unqualified 
sportsmen, who there became qualified for the 
commission of much more serious offences. 

The law of marriage had hitherto been so 
loose that all kinds of hurried and clandestine 
unions could be formed all over England with 
more facility than they till recently were at 
Ciretna Green. No notice or publication of banns 
was required, no license was looked for, and 
any parson might perform the ceremony at any 
time or in any place, without consent of parents, 
or any other preliminary conditions whatsoever; 
and the worst or the most needy of the clergy 
would often forward the most rash or disgraceful 
marriages for the sake of the paltry fee. The 
great temple of the pseudo Hymen was the Fleet 
Prison. Parsons confined for debt, scoundrels 
fuddled with gin and tobacco, would marry in 
three minutes, and for the small charge of two 
shillings, any couple that presented themselves. 
“In walking along the street in my youth,” says 
Pennant, “on the side next to this prison, I have 
often been tempted by the question, Sir, will you 
be pleased to walkin and bemarried? Along this 
most lawless space was hung up the frequent sign 
of a male and female hand conjoined, with Mar- 


riages performed within, written beneath. A 
dirty fellow invited you in. The parson was 


fiery face, and ready to couple you for a dram of 
gin or roll of tobacco.”' To put a stop to these 
crying abuses a bill was prepared by the judges 
under the auspices of Lord-chancellor Hard- 
wicke, and brought into the upper house. It 
provided that all marriages should henceforward 
take place either by bannus published on three 
successive Sundays, or by license granted in a 
regular manner; and that all other marriages 
should be void, and the parson that solemnized 
any such transported for seven years. It excited 
some severe criticisms in the House of Lords, par- 
ticularly from the Duke of Bedford; and numerous 
amendments were introduced by their lordships. 
But when it reached the House of Commons it 
encountered far greater opposition: the speaker 
Mr. Nugent, Charles Townshend, and Mr. Fox, 
spoke with great acrimony against it. The bill 
with its amendments was not returned to the 
peers before the 6th of June, and the prorogation 
was fixed for the 7th. Softened as it was, the 
Duke of Bedford attacked it with unditsinished 
severity, and styled it a faulty and obnoxious 
law, forced through parliament to gratify the 
prime minister. Lord - chancellor Hardwicke 
reluctantly concurred in the amendments, though 
he declared that several of them weakened the 
bill. Hardwicke then alluded in the plainest 
terms to the attacks made upon him in the com- 
mons by Charles Townshend and Mr. Fox. He 
was content to treat Townshend as an amorous, 
hot, and inexperienced young man; but he could 
make no allowance for so grave a personage as 
his official colleague Mr. Fox. Choosing to over- 
look the circumstances which had attended Mr. 
Fox’s own marriage, and which might in them- 
selves have been sufficient to render the bill 
unpalatable in that quarter,’ he attributed his 
opposition to dark intrigue and faction. And 
unsoothed by Fox's apology, he declared that he 
“despised his scurrility as much as his adulation 
and recantation.”? We have seen how adroitly 
Bubb Dodington had insinuated to Mr. Pelham 
a distrust of Fox; and it appears that Fox at 
this moment was closely connected with the Duke 
of Cumberland and the Duke of Bedford, that 
he had many personal friends and more political 
followers, that the distribution of military pre- 
ferment had added greatly to his strength, and 
that he was looked up to as the rising minister 
in the House of Commons, in case of Mr. Pel- 
ham’s death, resignation, or removal to the House 
of Peers.‘ 





1? Some Account of London, 


2 Mr. Fox's own marriage with the eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond had been clandestine. 

* Horace Walpole's Memoirs, and Letters to Horace Maun, 
Parl. Hist. * Lord Waldegrave's Menwirs. 
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During the present session a bill was brought 
in by Mr. Potter, son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to establish a general register of the 
population ; but, after struggling with difficulty 
through the commons, it was thrown out by the 
lords. With unwonted liberality parliament en- 
abled the commissioners of longitude to pay 
£20,000 to Mr. Harrison for his improvements 
on chronometers; and they also passed an act 
empowering the crown to raise money by lottery 
to purchase the Sloane Library and Museum, the 
Harleian manuscripts, and Montague House, in 
Tussell Street. Such was the origin of the 
Lritish Museum, to which Mr. Pelham, greatly 
to his honour, contributed very zealously. 

The British parliament re-assembled on the 
15th of November. It was notorious to every 
one that paid the least attention to public affairs 
that a new war was brewing—nay, that hostili- 
ties had actually been commenced by the French, 
on the confines of Canada and Nova Scotia. Yet 
the royal speech expressed a confidence that 
peace would be preserved, and congratulated 
parliament upon the fact that there had been no 
important change in our foreign relations. It was 
easily understood that this tone, so much at vari- 
ance with truth, proceeded from the fear of the ap- 
proaching general election. The Jew bill, passed 
xu few months before, had inflamed the nation 
and excited the bigotry of the people to a degree 
which had not been witnessed since the affair of 
Doctor Sacheverell. The bishops had concurred 
iu the bill, but the little curates and the country 
clergy preached against it everywhere, and the 
common people were led to believe that England 
would be made to partake in the curses pro- 
nounced by prophecy on Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land. If the parliament had not been so near 
its close ministers might possibly have braved 
the storm; but, as matters stood, they resolved 
tv allay it by throwing the bill overboard, like 
another Jonas. On the vezy day the houses met, 
the Duke of Newcastle moved to repeal the bill, 
which, he said, had been merely a point of polt- 
tical policy, and it was repealed accordingly. 

The rest of the business of y.ar- 
liament was not very important, 
and the session was drawing tranquilly to a 
cose, When death deprived the king of his prime 
minister. Mr. Pelham, who had been in a bad 
state of health for many months, died rather 
suddenly on the 6th of March, in the sixty-first 
year of his age.’ His brother, the Duke of New- 


A.D. 1754. 


! The candid Lord Waldegrave says of thia much abused 
stnteaman, ‘He had acquired the reputation of an able and 
honest minister; had a plain, solid uuderstanding, improved 
by experience in business, as well as by a thorough knowledge 
' of the world; and, without being an orator, or having the finest 
} arts, no man in the House of Commons argued with more 
weight, or was heard with greater attention. He was a frugal 
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castle, an older man, anda far leas able minister, 
resolved to step into his place, and, after delud- 
ing and baulking Pitt and Fox, who both aimed 
at the treasury, he succeeded in gratifying his 
ambition; for the king continued his personal 
dislike to Pitt, and Newcastle had art enough to 
drive Fox into declarations which displeased his 
majesty. The duke made himself first lord of 
the treasury, gave his place of secretary of state 
to Sir Thomas Robinson, and appointed Mr. 
Legge, originally the protégé of Mr. Pitt, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Pitt and Fox, left in 
their subordinate places, soon forgot their old 
rivalry in their common spite against Newcastle. 
But Pitt carefully concealed his resentment for 
some time, and continued to court the duke, 
whose creature or instrument he had repeatedly 
called himself. Newcastle, on his side, repre- 
sented that, though Pitt had been left out, most 
of his friends were let in; thus, Lyttleton was 
treasurer of the navy, and Grenville cofferer. 
And, at the same time, Lord-chancellor Hard- 
wicke, at the duke’s request, wrote a long letter 
to pacify Pitt. Hardwicke, touching lightly on 
that delicate subject, the king’s aversion to Pitt, 
artfully instilled into the great orator motives of 
jealousy against Fox, who was described as 
hungering after promotion, and as being sure of 
obtaining it at Pitt's expense, if the latter should 
betray any inconsiderate resentment.’ 

The elections passed off more quietly than had 
been expected, and the new parliament was 
essentially a Pelham parliament. It met on the 
3lst of May, and sat for five or six days, in order 
to pass one bill, and to constitute itself a parlia- 
ment. But although it had been resolved not 
to call the attention of parliament to foreign 
affairs till the winter, the aggressions upon our 
colonies demanded the immediate notice of go- 
vernnment. The Spaniards were ordering their 
governors in the West Indies to attack our ships; 
while, aided by Spanish money, the French were 
building forts on a disputed territory, harassing 
Nova Scotia, and stirring up the Indians to war 
against the British settlements. The Earl of 
Albemarle, our ambassador, remonstrated and 
memorialized, but the French in Canada con- 
tinued their encroachments, and, with a body of 
Indians, fell upon Major George Washington, 
who was erecting a little fort on the Ohio to pro- 
tect the British territory. Washington, though 
then a very young man, displayed conduct us 


well as courage, but he was finally compelled 1o 


steward to the public, averse to continental extravagance and 
ugeleas subsidies, preferring a tolerable peace to the most suc- 
cessful war; jealous to maintain his personal credit and authority, 
but nowise inattentive to the true interest of his country.” Even 
the uncharitable Horace Walpole confesses that Pelham “lived 
without abusing his power and died poor.” 

2 Hardwicke MSS., as cited in Quarterly Review, No. oxxxi. 
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capitulate. The French continued erecting their 
forte, hoping to establish a chain of garrisons 
from Canada to the mouths of the Mississippi, 
and to starve out the British colonies ; and while 
Lord Albemarle was negotiating at Paris, the 
French court sent out reinforcements to Quebec. 
The preservation of peace seemed an impossibility. 
The new parliament re-assembled on the 14th of 
November; and then the king demanded supplies 
for the preservation of our rights in America; 
still, however, speaking as if all our differences 
with France and Spain might be accommodated 
by negotiation. But, in the debate upon the ad- 
dress, several members declared that Spain would 
never fulfil her promises, nor France cease her 
aggressions, until compelled by cannon-balls. 
AD. 1756. It was not, however, till the 
" month of March that ministers 
frankly announced to parliament that a war 
was inevitable. Sir Thomas Robinson, the new 
secretary of state, acquainted the commons, by 
his majesty’s command, that France was making 
preparations, and that our forces must be in- 
stantly augmented. The committee of supply 
eagerly voted £1,000,000 for the defence of our 
American possessions; and Admiral Boscawen 
was sent, with a good fleet, towards the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, to intercept a French fleet which 
had been prepared in the ports of Rochefort and 
Brest, and which was carrying reinforcements 
to the French Canadians. Boscawen was to fall 
upon the French, and, if possible, destroy them. 
He took post off the banks of Newfoundland ; 
but the French admiral, Bois de la Mothe, passed 
him in a fog, without seeing him, and got safe 
into the river St. Lawrence. Two French ships 
of the line were, however, captured by Captain 
Howe (afterwards Lord Howe) and Captain 
Andrews. Howe displayed wonderful bravery, 
and quite as much skill; the action lasted some 
hours ; and the prizes were found to contain about 
£8000 in money, and a considerable number of 
officers and engineers. As soon as this affair 
was known in Europe, the French recalled M. de 
Mirepoix, their ambassador at London, and M. de 
Bussy, whom they had recently sent to Hanover 
to negotiate with the king there. The court of 
Versailles complained most bitterly and loudly 
of Boscawen’s attacking their ships in a time of 
peace ; the court of St. James replied that the 
French had rendered reprisals justifiable and 
necessary by their encroachments and warlike 
operations in America; and we recalled our am- 
bassador from Paris. In the month of July, 
Sir Edward Hawke went on a cruise, with eigh- 
teen ships of the line, a frigate; and a sloop; and, 
on the 14th of October, Admiral Byng took the 
sea with twenty-two ships of the line, two fri- 
gates, and two sloops. Both these fleets failed in 
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the attempt of intercepting the French fleet on 
its return from America; but, in the meantime, 
our cruisers and privateers almost annihilated 
the French trade in the West Indies. Accori- 
ing to Smollet, before the end of the year, 300 
French merchant ships, many of them from St. 
Domingo and Martinique, and extremely rich, 
and about 8000 French seamen, were brought 
into English ports. 

The immediate cause of this war had not heen 
Hanover, but Nova Scotia; but Hanover, in a 
manner, lay open to the vengeance of the French, 
who always treated that electorate as a sort of 
whipping-boy to the royalty of England. To 
avert the chastisement now threatened, George 
entered into subsidizing treaties with the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Caasel, the Empress of Russin, 
and the King of Prussia, who had long been ne- 
gotinting, and who at last gave up his French 
alliance without ceremony and without scruple. 
This soon brought a strange revolution in French 
politics ; for Louis XV., who had been leagued 
with Prussia to dismember the territories of the 
empress-queen, now entered into the closest alli- 
ance with the house of Austria, the ancient 
enemy of the Bourbons. Both England and 
France did their utmost to secure Spain; but the 
court of Madrid very wisely determined to re- 
main neutral. So high was the reputation of 
Frederick the Great, that an opinion was very 
generally held, both on the Continent and in 
England, that that side must prevail on which 
he threw his victorious sword ; yet some of our 
statesmen chose to entertain a contrary opinion, — 
and among them was Mr. Pitt. But, at the 
present moment, Pitt was atill a disappointed 
man. Inthe course of the autumn of the pre- 
ceding year, he came to an understanding with 
Fox that they should unite their forces against 
Newcastle, and that Fox should be placed at the 
head of the treasury, and that he (Pitt) should 
be secretary of state. _He had just at the same 
time increased his political importance by marry- 
ing Lady Hester Grenville, the sister of Lord 
Temple. The Duke of Newcastle was soon made 
aware of the Pitt and Fox alliance, which he de- 
termined to break, either by raising Pitt over 
Fox, or Fox over Pitt.' The premier employed 
old Horace Walpole to break their. coalition. 
Walpole first applied to Pitt; but, as Pitt re- 
quired an instant admission into the cabinet, he 
failed. The Duke of Newcastle, or rather the 
king, then had recourse to Lord Waldegrave, 
who has left his own account of the negotiation. 
“It became necessary,” says his lordship, “ that 
Pitt and Fox should be disunited: one of them 
must be treated with; and Fox was first applied 


! Bubb Dodington'’s Memoirs; Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, 
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to, as being thought more practicable, less: dis- 
agreeable to the king, and more a man of busi- 
ness. As Fox was apt to be warm, and the Duke 
of Newcastle as apt to be shuffling, it seemed 
necessary that some neutral person should nego- 
tiate between them; and his majesty thought 
proper to employ me on this occasion, because I 
belonged to neither of them, but was a well- 
wisher to both. That the progress of this ami- 
cable treaty might not be interrupted by a fresh 
quarrel, I persuaded them to defer their meeting 
till they had settled preliminaries, and clearly 
understood each other’s meaning. Fox very 
readily gave me his demands in writing, which 
I reported to the king, and entered into a more 
minute explanation with the Duke of Newcastle, 
who made some objections and proposed some 
alterations, but consented to most of the mate- 
rial articles. There would have been many more 
difficulties if I had not begun by terrifying his 
grace with a melancholy representation of the 
fatal consequences of Fox’s uniting with Pitt in 
open opposition. . . . . On the other hand, I 
assured Fox that the king had, if possible, still 
Jess inclination to make him a minister than the 
Duke of Newcastle himself. I therefore ad- 
vised him, as a friend, to rest satisfied with a 
moderate share of power, aud to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity ; unless he had absolutely 
determined to join Pitt, enter into all the violence 
of opposition, set the nation in a flame, and take 
the closet by storm.”' To remove some re- 
maining difficulties, Lord Waldegrave proposed 
an interview between Fox and the premier, the 
result of which was an agreement that Fox 
should be called up to the cabinet ; that employ- 
ment should be given to some of his friends who 
were not yet provided for; and that others of 
his friends, who had places already, should be 
promoted. These arrangements were accordingly 
made. 

But so much were Pitt and his party feared, 
that, during the king’s absence on the Continent 
this summer, fresh overtures were made, with 
his majesty’s consent, to the great orator. Pitt 
proudly said that he would content himself with 
no mean employment—that he would be really a 
minister, The Duke of Newcastle replied, as he 
had often done before, that he had the greatest 
respect and esteem for Mr. Pitt, and wished to 
gratify him in every particular; but that the 
king would never give his consent to admit him 
into the cabinet. Pitt, though he retained his 
lucrative office of paymaster, was thus confirmed 
in his resolution of making open war upon the 
whole: ministry. Legge, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, sided with the paymaster, and con- 
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curred with him in refusing to pay a draft for 
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£100,000 on account of the Russian subsidy, the 
treaty for which had not received the sanction of 
parliament. This refusal was constitutional and 
proper; but it may be suspected that it would 
never have been made if Pitt’s ambition had 
been gratified, and if Legge’s pride had not been 
hurt by Newcastle, who treated him little better 
than a government clerk. The king came over 
in September, and parliament met on the 13th 
of November, to exhibit what has been well 
called, “the extraordinary scene of the chancellor 
of the exchequer and the paymaster opposing 
the treaties of the crown, both in their details 
and principles.”? Pitt, as an orator, surpassed 





WILLIAM Pirt, firat Earl of Chathaim. 
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himself. He denounced the whole scheme of 
foreign alliances as “ flagrantly absurd and des- 
perate ;” as intended only to save Hanover at thie 
expense of England ; he lashed, crushed, crucified 
uuinisters, attacked Mr. Fox, and “even hiuted 
up to the Duke of Cumberland himself.”* “His 
eloquence,” says Walpole, “like a torrent long 
obstructed, burst forth with more commanding 
impetuosity.”* In the course of his speech he 
exclaimed, in the sure spirit of prophecy, “ This, 
I hope, is the day that shall give the colour to 
my life!” The debate lasted till five o'clock in 
the morning. ‘‘If,” says one of his bewitched 
audience, “eloquence could convince, Mr. Pitt 
would have had more than 105 against 311... . 
The expectation of the world is suspended, to see 
whether these gentlemen will resign or be dis- | 
missed : perhaps neither; perhaps they may con- 
tinue in place and not oppose.”* But the world 
was not left long in doubt; for on the 20th of 





2 Quarterly Review, No. oxxxi. 
3 Horace Walpole, Letter to General Conway. ; 
5 Ibie,, Letters to Munn. 
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November, a week ufter the great oratorical dis- | merited a very uncommon reputation.”? The sub- 
play, the king dismissed both Pitt and Legge. | stance of the treaty was, that Pitt and his friends 
Pitt’s brother-in-law, George Grenville, treasurer , should do their utmost to support the princess- 
of the navy, was turned out on the same day; dowager and her son, and oppose the Duke of 
and his other brother-in-law, James Grenville, | Cumberland. An event had occurred during 
resigned his seat at the board of trade. The; the preceding summer which engaged Leicester 
great orator felt confident that his dismission ; House deeper in faction than was at first intended, 
would make him the idol of the people; but, at | During his majesty’s absence from England, the 
the same time, he accepted from the court a pen- | Duchess of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel paid him a 
sion of £1000 a-year! In the recasting of parts | visit at Hanover with two unmarried and mar- 
in the ministerial drama, Sir George Lyttleton, | riageable daughters. The elder of the young 
who had quarrelled with Pitt and joined the | princesses was handsome, cheerful, modest, sen- 
Duke of Newcastle, was made chancellor of the | sible, and accomplished; and George wus 80 
exchequer in lieu of Legge; Pitt’s place of pay- | charmed with her that he was eager to marry 
master was split into two, and conferred upon | her at once to his grandson, who was entering 
the Earl of Darlington and Viscount Duplin; | into his eighteenth year? As soon as the king’s 
Soame Jenyns obtained a seat at the board of | intention was whispered in England, the Princess- 
trade; and Bubb Dodington, after many hopes | dowager of Wales, who probably “ was tempted to 
delayed, got snugly back to the treasurership of | do a job for her own relations, by marrying her 
the navy.’ Mr. Fox gained an important step; | son to one of the Saxe-Gotha family,” exerted all 
for the king at length consented to dismiss Sir | her influence to defeat it. “The young princess,” 
Thomas Robinson, and gave him the seals of secre- | adds Lord Waldegrave, who was still governor 
tary of state. Lord Barrington, formerly mas- | to the prince, “was most cruelly misrepresented ; 
ter of the wardrobe, succeeded Fox as secretary | many even of her perfections were aggravated 
at war. The Duke of Leeds became cofferer in | into faults; his royal highness implicitly believ- 
place of Sir George Lyttleton ; the Duke of Manl- | ing every idle tale and improbable aspersions, till 
borough became master of the ordnance, a place | his prejudice against her amounted to aversion 
which had long been kept vacant; and Lord , itself. From this time all duty and obedience to 
Gower stepped into the place which Marlborough | the grandfather entirely ceased; for though it 
vacated, that of lord privy-seal. There were | would have been difficult to have persuaded him 
several minor appointments and a few pensions | to do that which he thought wrong, he was ready 
granted, as usual, upon Ireland; but Fox com- | to think right whatever was prompted either by 
plained in the beginning that Newcastle kept too | his mother or by her favourite, the Earl of Bute.” 
many of these good things for his own creatures. | About three months after the king’s return to 

It is evident that this cabinet could not stand. | England, he called the Prince of Wales into his 
The Princess-dowager of Wales was furious closet—not to propose the match, which he knew 
against the Duke of Newcastle for having ad- | would be rejected, but to find out the extent of 
mitted Fox to the cabinet and Cumberland to | his political knowledge, and caution him against 
the regency. She still dreaded the power of her ; evil counsellors. The discourse was short, the sub- 
royal brother-in-law, and hated the duke as | stance kind and affectionate, though the king’s 
much as she feared him. Until recently she had : manner was not quite gracious. ‘The prince,” 
hated Pitt, but now she admitted him as chief , says the narrator who best knew what passed, 
and arbiter of the little junta of Leicester House. | and was least capable of misrepresenting it, “was 
“ Pitt,” says Lord Waldegrave, “‘ who had been | flustered and sulky; bowed, but scarce made any 
a groom of the bedchamber to the prince her | answer: so the conference ended very little to 
husband, and had not quitted his master in the | the satisfaction of either party. Here his majesty 
most decent manner, makes a tender of his ser- | was guilty of a very capital mistake. Instead of 
vices, with the assistance of his relations and | sending for the prince, he should have spoken 
friends, which are joyfully accepted. This treaty | firmly to the mother; told her that, as she gov- 
was negotiated by the Earl of Bute, at that time | erned her son, she should be answerable for his 
a favourite of little fame, but who has since | conduct; that he would overlook what was pagsed, 
"eh IMAL EIL BAO AEE aed MGS SE TR, and treat her still like a friend, if she behaved in 

ubb records one very aad tale of pecuniary loss. Laving, ins 

as he fancied, made sure of ministers, he had spent in the pre-e @ proper manner, but, on the other hand, if either 


ceding year nearly £5000 in a disputed election, and had not herself, her son, or any person influenced by them, 
even received the thanks of the court. Nay, the Duke of New- |___ 

castle had told him that the king said that he could not confer | 

on him any mark of his favour. ‘‘ And yet,” says Bubb, “ Mr. | ? Memowrs. 

Pelham had declared that I had a good doal of marketable ware | * Old George afterwards told Lord Waldegrave, with much 
(parliamentary interest), and that if I would «mpower him to 4nimation, that, had he been only twenty years younger, the 
offer it all to the king without conditions, he would be answer- Young lady would never have been refused by a Prince of Wales, 
able to bring the affair to a good account.” j but should at once have been aia ea 
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should give any future disturbance, she must ex- 
pect no quarter. He might then have ended his 
admonition, by whispering @ word in her ear, 
which would have made her tremble, in spite 
of her spotless innocence.” The one word in Lord 
- Waldegrave’a mind was, no doubt, Bure. The 
‘®udden and extraordinary favour of that hand- 
some Scotch lord had long before this given 
rise to sinister reports that fell heavily upon the 
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princess-dowager was weighed in the scales of 
faction; and while she was maintained to be all 
purity by the opposition, the government party 
was ready to declare a somewhat different opinion. 
At a subsequent period we shall find the case 
altered, and that the princess-dowager’s virtue 
becomes dross under the assay of the opposi- 
tion, and double refined gold in that of the go- 
vernment party. Jt was this family war which 


animated the cause, and gave spirit and vigour to | 
the so-called patriots! Yet, though aided by the 
nocence was spotless, is corroborated by others | splendid rhetoric of Pitt, the opposition could 
who had the best opportunities of judging of the | scarcely diminish the great majority of ministers; 
fact; but, nevertheless, the rumours were loud | and it was even thought that the ill-humour of 
and of dangerous import. The virtue of the . Leicester House did more harm than good. 


fair fame of the princess-dowager. The admis- 
sion of Lord Waldegrave, that the princess's in- 
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Combination of Russia, France, and Austria against the King of Pruasia—dAlliance of George II. and the King 
of Prassia— The French attempt to get possession of Minorsa—Admiral Byng sent to intercept the French 
fleet —Misfortunes of the expedition —The French fleet escapes—Byng fails to relieve Minorca—He is brought 
back as a prisoner to Portstuouth—Popular rage at his failure—Perturbation uf the cabinet—The premier’s 
perplexity—He is obliged to resign— Pitt succeeds him as premier— Difficulties of the new cabinet from its 
want of interest in the boroughs —Parliament opened amidst quarrels and discontent—Pitt’s advocacy of the 
cause of Prussin—Fre:ierick’s successes—-Commencement of the “ Seven Years’ War ”—Admiral Byng brought 
to trial—He is sentenced to be shot—Ineffectual attempts to obtain a remission of the sentence—Execution 
of Byng—The king's dislike to Pitt and Lord Temple—He seeks the return of the Duke of Newcastle to office _ 
—The duke’s irresolution—Abortive attempts to plan a new administration—Pitt and Temple dismissed— 
Increase of Pitt's popularity—The king’s perplexity augmented—Lord Waldegrave compelled to accept the 
premiership—Failure of the expedient— Pitt re-adimitted to office on his own terms—Formation of the new 
cabinect—Pitt’s daring proceedings on returning to office --Failure of his first schemes—Defeata of the Duke 
of Cumberland in Germany—Disgraceful convention of Closter-Seven—Difficulties of the King of Prussia— 
His energetic resistance— His victory at Rossbach—His greater victory at Lissa—Wars between England and 
France in the four quarters of the globe—The Duke of Cumberland returns disgraced to England—An expedi- 
tion sent by Pitt against Rochefort—Unsuccessful attempt upon St. Malo—Failure of the expedition—The 
attempt once more repeated—It likewise terminates unfavourably—Success of the war agaiust the French in 
Canada—Frederick the Great continues his campaign during winter—He defeats Daun at Kiistrin—He is 
defeated by Daun at Hochkirch—He recovers from his losses, and iseverywhere successful— He is reinforced 
from England—New taxes in Britain for the prosecution of the war—The militia called out on the threat of 
a French invasion—Naval successes over the French—Sir Edward Hawke’s victory over the French fleet at 
Quiberon Bay —Wolfe selected for the war in Canada—His first proceedings at the seat of action—His diffi- 
culties at the lsle of Orleans—He advances upon Quebec—His unsuccessful attempt upon Montcalm’s entrench- 
ments—W olfe’s despondent prospects—He obtains possession of the Heights of Abraham—His victory over 
the French— His hervic death—Victuries of the British in the East Indies—The war on the Continent—Battle 
of Minden—Suspicious conduct of Lord George Sackville during the engagement—The French defeated at 
Minden—The King of Prussia defeated by the Russians and Austrians at Frankfort—Pitt’s proceedings in 
parliament —Lord Temple resigns office and returns to it- -Lord George Sackville tried by a court-martial for 
his behaviour at Minden—He is declared yuilty and is disgraced—Final conquest of the Canadas—Defeat of 
the Prussians at Glatz—The Russians and Austrians take Berlin—Fresh difficulties of Frederick—His renewed 
succeases—Sudden illness and death of George II. 


OR the navy 50,000 men, including 
marines, were voted; for the army 
34,263 native British; and enor- 
mous supplies, necessitating new 
duties and taxes, were carried by 
immense majorities, As there was 

& rumour of flat-bottomed boats and invasion, 





parliament even consented to the bringing over 
8000 Hanoverians and Hessians for the defence 
of England. 

The king’s negotiations with the czarina came 
to nothing, and the Russians joined the French 
and Austrians against the King of Prussia, who 
was, moreover, threatened by the Poles and the 
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had only ten ships of the line, and these in not 
very good condition ; yet Admiral Anson, now a 
peer and at the head of the admiralty, had de- 
clared that this squadron would beat anything 
the French had, or could have in the Mediter- 
ranean; and upon this confident assertion the 
Duke of Newcastle had disregarded the advice of 
Mr. Fox to send more ships.'’ Byng, however, 
was joined at Gibraltar by Captain Edgecombe, 
who had run down from Minorca (where he had 
left his marines to strengthen the castle) with a 
third-rate ship and a sloop; and as he sailed up 
the Mediterranean he was joined off Majorca by 
Captain Hervey in another ship. But all these 
vessels, which had been long cruising iu the 
Mediterranean, were exceedingly foul. With 
that des} ondency which is in itself an assurance 
of failure or defeat, Byng, on the 18th of May, 
approacl.ed Minorca and saw the British colours 


Saxons. The plan of the empress-queen was to 
bring an army of Muscovites into the heart of 
Germany, and to throw them and the Saxons 
upon Frederick in an unguarded moment. But 
Frederick was the last prince in the world to be 
caught napping: he made his treaty with George 
to include, as a principle, the prevention of the 
introduction of foreign troops into the empire (a 
stipulation which was alike calculated to save 
Prussia from the Russians and Hanover from 
the French); he wrote to his now loving uncle 
that it was hetter prevenire quam preveniri; 
and he attended with all his wonderful activity 
and untiring application to the improving and 
increasing of his veteran army. 

But before Frederick marched to victory, the 
flag of England was disgraced. While ministers 
were alarmed with hostile preparations on the 
Channel, and bringing over Hessians and Hano- 
verians to be useless and to be laughed at, the 
French got ready a vast armament in the Medi- 
terranean to pounce upon Minorca, which we 
had left in a miserable state of defence. Even 
when they were duly informed that this French 
fleet would soon sail from Toulon, our ministers 
pretended that it was nothing more than a feint, 
to facilitate a descent upon England or Ireland 
by drawing off our ships of the line to blockade 
the rotten part of the French navy in the har- 
bour of Toulon; and they persisted in keeping 
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our ships at home. But, as Minorca was prized nike r ss Wf 7 

next to Gibraltar, and as Pitt and the people be- Serr etna Rodnybt haan . 

gan to exclaim against this neglect, they awoke J il is 
English. Uleo | 





from their lethargy, and tardily despatched Ad- 
miral Byng, with what the admiral thought an 
insufficient fleet, to the Mediterranean. Byng 
was instructed to touch at Gibraltar, to take on 
board some troops there, and then to proceed 
with all haste to Port-Mahon, But the governor 
and garrison of Gibraltar, alarmed by reports of 
an intended siege, called a council of war, and 
absolutely refused to spare Byng a battalion. The 
lateness and the insufficiency of the expedition 
was Byng’s first misfortune—this was the second; 
and he made it worse by intimating to the ad- 
miralty at home that, in case he found it dauger- 
ous to attempt the relief of Minorca, he should 
retire under the guns of Gibraltar! Time was 
lost again, of which too much had been lost al- 
ready; the Duke of Richelieu had landed in Min- 
orea With 16,000 men; and La Galissoniere was 
cruising off Port-Mahon with thirteen ships of 
the line. In fact, so wretchedly had the expedi- 
tion been timed, that Byng, who had to cross the 
Bay of Biscay to touch at Gibraltar, and then 
traverse 200 leagues of the Mediterranean, left 
Spithead only three days before the French —who 
had merely to cross the Gulf of Lyons, and sail 
some seventy leagues in all—left Toulon. Byng 


t 
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still flying over the fortress of St. Philip, though 
the French flag was seen on other points, and 
numerous bomb-batteries were playing upon the 
castle. Ja Galissoniere was not in sight; but 
before Byng could send a letter on shore to Gene- 
ral Blakeney—the brave old governor, whom we 
have seen before defending Stirling Castle—the 
whole French fleet, which now comprised four 
smaller vessels besides the thirteen ships of the 
line, appeared to the south-east, advancing in 
order of battle. Byng then formed his line, and 
the men expected to be soon at their guns; but, 
about seven o'clock in the evening, La Galis- 
soniere tacked, to gain the weather-gage; then 
Byng manceuvred so as to keep the advantage of 
the weather-gage, and night fell without a gun 
being fired. When morning dawned the French 
fleet was invisible; but the English picked up 
a tartane (a small one-masted vessel) with some 
French soldiers on board, sent out to reinforce 
their fleet; and in a few hours that fleet itself 
re-appeured. The line of battle was again formed 
on either side, and about two o'clock in the 


1 Dodington's Diary. 
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returned forthwith tothe Rock. If old Blakeney 
had laid down his arms at the sight of the retir- 
ing fleet, which had done nothing for him, his 
conduct would have been excusable; but, though 
oppressed with age and sickness, and suffering 
the tortures of the gout, the veteran held out 
till the beginning of July, when he obtained 
honourable terms of capitulation.’ 

As soon as ministers knew of Byng’s retreat 
they sent out Admirals Hawke and Saunders to 
take the command in the Mediterranean, and 
Lord Tyrawley to supersede General Fowke as 
governor of Gibraltar. Byng, on learning that 
he was recalled, wrote a stinging letter to the 
admiralty, in which he justified his conduct, 
and threw the blame of his failure upon minis- 
ters. Thereupon directions were sent to Admiral 
Hawke to put him under arrest. The ill-fated 
commander arrived as a prisoner at Portsmouth, 
where the people were with difficulty prevented 
from tearing him to pieces. The same rage 
against him prevailed all over the kingdom, and 
in no place to a greater extent than in London. 
It required a captain and a party of sixty dra- 
goons to bring Byng up to London and save him 
from summary execution on the road. It was 
expected that he would be lodged in the Tower, 
but he was committed a close prisoner to an 
apartment in Greenwich Hospital. Meanwhile 
the Duke of Newcastle made the wnseemly ex- 
cuse that no blame could rest upon him as the 
sea was not his province. To this shallow rea- 
soning his much dissatisfied colleague in office, 
Mr. Fox, replied that those who had the chief 
direction in an administration should always 
bear the greatest share of blame. And, in the 
month of October, Fox, after betraying what 
Dodington calls “an extraordinary perturbation,’ 
resigned ; for, as Murray, the attorney-general, 
was about retiring to the bench and the House 
of Peers? in spite of every effort to retain him 
in the commons, he foresaw that he should be 
left alone to contend in the commons against 
Pitt and the opposition, whose tongues would 
be sharpened by other disgraces and failures be- 
sides those in the Mediterranean. Seeing that 
he had neither Fox nor Murray to fight his 
battles with Pitt, Newcastle endeavoured to dis- 
arm the great orator’s hostility by bringing him 


afternoon Byng threw out a signal to bear away 
two points from the wind and engage. His 
second in command, Rear-admiral West, per- 
ceiving it impossible to comply with both orders, 
bore away with his division, not two, but seven 
points from the wind, and closing down, attacked 
the French with such spirit that he drove seve- 
ral of their ships out of the line. But Byng, 
enslaved by his despondency and that passion for 
routine and rigid discipline which, together with 
his pride and austerity, had made him unpopular 
in the service, would not advance, saying that he 
was determined to keep his line entire—that no- 
thing was so dangerous as an irregular fight; 
and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
own captain, he left West to be destroved or fall 
back, and he kept at such a wary distance that 
his own ship, a noble vessel of ninety guns, was 
searcely brought into action at all; for though, 
in a paltry play of long guns, she received a shot 
or two in her hull, she had not a single man 
either killed or wounded. West, of course, was 
obliged to veer round ; and then La Galissoniere, 
who certainly had no inclination to continue the 
battle, edged away under easy sail to join the 
ships which West had beaten. Then Byng gave 
the signal for chase, but he made no way upon 
them, as the enemy’s ships were cleaner than his; 
towards evening he put his fleet on the other 
tack, in order to keep to the windward; and the 
next morning the French were altogether out of 
sight! Ya Galissoniere, who, before Byng’s ap- 
pearance, had landed supplies and reinforcements 
for the besiegers, was gone back towards Toulon, 
claiming the honours of victory. Having thus 
failed in destroying the French ships, Byng next 
failed in helping the English garrison. He called 
a council of war and represented that forty-two 
men, including Captain Andrews of the Defiance, 
had been killed, and about 170 wounded; that 
three of his best ships were so damaged in their 
mnasts and rigging that they could not keep the 
sea; that a great many of the seamen were sick, 
and that he had no hospital-vessel for the sick 
and wounded ; that La Galissoniere, who might 
return,’ was much superior to him in weight of 
metal; that in his opinion it was impossible to 
relieve Fort St. Philip, and that it would be im- 
) rudent, if practicable, to throw a handful of 
men and officers ashore, as they could only in- 
crease our loss in the inevitable surrender of that 
place ; and, as the doleful end of all, he said that 
the fleet ought to make the best of its way back 
to Gibraltur. All his officers, and some colonels 
of regiments who had gone out with him from 
England, subscribed to this opinion, and Byng 


















































2 The king was so well satisfied with Blakeuey's conduct that 
he made him an Irish lord. 

3 Sir Dudley Rider, chief-justioe of the King’s Bench, had died 
very unexpectedly, and Murray put in for his place. Rather 
than lose their ablest debater in the House of Commons at a 
moment when his services were so much wanted, ministers 
tempted him with a profusion of offers—as a very honourable 
employment, with a large salary for his own life, a considerable 
reversion for his family, and a peerage in futurity ; but Murray, 

' The French admiral did return almost as soon as Byng was | who had a large independent fortune, and no children,. refused 
out of sight, but he took care to run away again before Hawke , them all, having always aimed at the post of chief-justice, for 
came in sight. j which, in the estimation of all men, he was admirably qualified. 
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into the cabinet; and he prevailed so far with | Lyttleton, who was raised to the peerage and 
the king as to convince him that Pitt was an in- | retired into the country to study divinity, and 
evitable necessity. But Pitt now thought him- | to write Dialogues of the Dead; Pitt's brother-in- 
self strong enough to impose his own terms, and, , law, Lord Temple, was placed at the head of the 
when summoned to town by the king’s orders, | admiralty in lieu of Lord Anson, who had be- 
he positively refused to coalesce with Newcastle, | come exceedingly unpopular on account of our 
or belong to any ministry of which that noble- | naval failures; and Temple's brother, George 
man formed a part. The bewildered premier, | Grenville, was made treasurer of the navy in the 
who had recently incurred the mortal hatred of | place of Bubb Dodington, who had scarcely held 
Leicester House, by opposing, as long as he could, | that office a year; Pitt’s other brother-in-law, 
the promotion of the Earl of Bute to be groom | James Grenville, was restored to his seat at the 
of the stole to the young Prince of Wales, while | treasury board; the great seal was put in com- 
Pitt had, in a manner, identified himself with | mission, with Willes, chief-justice of the Common 
the interests of Bute, hardly knew where to look | Pleas, as first commissioner; and the rest of Pitt's 
for colleagues and for support. At last he ad- | friends were provided for in the treasury, admi- 
dressed himself to Lord Egmont, the Tory de-| ralty, or other places of less consequence, in 
claimer, who had gained a reputation in the | proportion to their parliamentary interest or 
house by his spirited speeches on the opposition | their abilities in debate. 
side, and who had an excellent character in pri- | But the ministry thus formed was so badly 
vate life. But Egmont would not engage with | provided with interest in the boroughs that it 
him upon the terms he offered. His grace next | was said to resemble an administration out of 
applied to the dashing, daring Granville, who | parliament, and it was no easy matter to turn 
was president of the council, and modestly pro- ; the House of Commons now sitting from their 
posed exchanging employments, he, the duke, | old allegiance to Newcastle. Dr. Hay, one of 
descending to the presidency, and Lord Granville ; the new lords of the admiralty, was defeated in 
mounting to the head of the treasury and pre- | an election at Stockbridge by the friends of Fox, 
miership: but age had somewhat cooled Gran- | and there was a difficulty in finding a borough 
ville’s boldness, and he told Newcastle that he | for Charles Townshend. Nor was the conduct 
was not now what he had been ten years ago, | of some of the new cabinet at all calculated to 
that experience had made him wiser, and that | remove the antipathies of the king. Pitt pro- 
he was well contented with the ease and dignity | tested he would not serve if thanks were moved 
of his present employment. At last, when all | in the House of Commons to his majesty for 
lis proposals had been rejected, and when no | having brought over the Hanoverian troops; 
man would stand in the gap, the Duke of New- | and Lord Temple thwarted the royal inclination 
castle, after having filled the offices of secretary | in this and in several other matters. Pitt, 
of state and first lord of the treasury for thirty- | however, was ready and willing to support his 
two years, reluctantly resigned, and was followed | majesty’s treaties in Germany; and parliament 
by his friend the chancellor, Lord Hardwicke, ; opened in the midst of clamours, and discontent, 
who had held the seals nearly twenty-years. and popular riots in many places, occasioned by 
Nothing then was left for the king to do but | the excessive dearness of bread. Notwithstand- 
to call in Pitt, whom he still detested, and Pitt’s | ing his numerous and his very recent protests 
great political friends. Pitt showed no great ' against German treaties and alliances, Pitt adop- 
eagerness, reporting that he had got a fit of the | ted the subsidizing treaty with Prussia, which 
gout, a malady which he frequently and notori- | was avowedly for the defence of Hanover; and 
ously put on to serve an occasion. The Duke | his first appearance as minister in the House of 
of Devonshire was scarcely more eager than Pitt, |; Commons was to express his affection for our 
and did not accept the treasury and the nominal | good ally the King of Prussia, and to propose a 
premiership till his majesty had given his word, | vote of £200,000 on his account. Fox reminded 
that, in case he disliked his employment, he | him that he had lately called Hanover ‘‘a mill- 
should be at full liberty to resign at the end of | stone round the neck of England ;” but Pitt paid 
the approaching session of parliament. Lord | little attention to such attacks, aud kept his 
Temple and Lord Bute—for the understanding | countenance in spite of his inconsistency. The 
with Leicester House was now complete—seem | brilliant achievements of Frederick may perhaps 
to have had the chief management, the king | have convinced him that this time the money of 
mentally reserving to himself the determination | England would not be altogether thrown away. - 
to undo what was now done as soon as he should | One evening, in the month of August, Frederick, 
be able. Pitt therefore succeeded Fox as secre- ut a great supper, whispered to Sir Andrew 
tary of state; his friend Legge was re-appointed ; Mitchell, the English ambassador, that he wished 
chancellor of the exchequer in lieu of Sir George ; to see him at three o'clock on the following 
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moruing. Mitchell kept the early appointment, 
and was conducted by Frederick to his camp. 
“Here,” said the great soldier, “are 100,000 men 
setting out this instant they know not whither: 
write to your master that Iam going to defend 
his majesty’s dominions and my own.” By the 
end of August, Frederick was master nearly of 
all Saxony; by the middle of September he had 
taken possession of Dresden, blockaded the Saxon 
army in their fortified camp at Pirna, and de- 
feated two Austrian armies; and by the middle 
of October he had compelled the Saxons to flee 
everywhere or surrender, and had driven their 
elector into his kingdom of Poland. The ‘Seven 
Years’ War” was now fairly begun. 
Sweden, Russia, all declared against Frederick ; 
and our hopes of coming honourably out of the 
war on the continent of Europe, and advautage- 
ously out of it in America and the East Indies, 
all rested upon the personal safety and the genius 
and energy of that wonderful man. 

The overthrow of the cabinet 
which had employed him had not 
the effect of moderating the popular indignation 
against Admiral Byng; and if the Duke of New- 
castle and his colleagues had been willing to 
make him a scapeguat, the new ministry were 
just as unwilling to contract any odium by sav- 
ing him. After Pitt’s accession to office the 
admiral was removed from Greenwich to Ports- 
mouth harbour; and there, on board the S¢. 
George, his trial was begun by court-martial. 
Byng made so sure of a prompt acquittal, that 
he kept a post-chaise standing daily, nay hourly, 
ready to carry him up to London, as it were, in 
triumph; and he told a friend, that as soon as 
he should reach town he would take his seat in 
the House of Commons, and return the charge 
upon his enemies by a regular accusation, the 
heads of which he had written out.' But after_ 
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ships as were engaged, which it was his duty 
to have assisted, and that he did not exert his 
utmost power for the relief of Fort St. Philip; 
and they therefore unanimously agreed that he 
fell under part of the twelfth article of an act 
of parliament of the twenty-second year of his 
present majesty, for amending, explaining, and 
reducing into one act the laws relating to the 
| government of his majesty’s ships, vessels, and 
forces by sen; and as that article positively pre- 
Rcribed death, without any alternative left to the 
discretion of the court under any variation of 
circumstances, the court did unanimously ad- 
judge the said Admiral John Byng to be shot 
to death, at such time, and on board such ship 


.as the lords-commissioners of the admiralty 


_ a 
hth 


should direct. The court, however, added to 
their sentence, that as it appeared by the evi- 
dence of Lord Robert Bertie, Colonel Smith, 
Japtain Gardener, and other officers who were 
near the person of the admiral during the en- 
gagement, that they did not perccive any back- 
wardness in him during the action, or any marks 
of fear or confusion, either from his countenance 
or behaviour, and that he did not seem wanting 
in personal courage, the court, from these and 
other circumstances, did not believe that his 
misconduct. arose either from cowardice’ or dis- 
affection; and did therefore unanimously think 
it their duty most earnestly to recommend him 
as a proper object of mercy; and not resting 
satisfied with this, the president of the court- 
martial, and ewery member of it, sent up a peti- 
tion or representation to the board of admiralty, 
where Pitt’s brother-in-law, Lord Temple, now 
presided. ‘In the whole course of this trial,” 
said they, “we have done our utmost endeavour 
to come at the truth, and to do the strictest 
justice to our country and the prisoner; but we 
cannot help laying the distresscs of our minds 


a long and careful examination of witnesses— | before your lordships on this occasion, in finding 
the trial lasted a month—the court-martial? , ourselves under a necessity of condemning a man 
came to the resolution that Byng had not done | to death under the great severity of the twelfth 
his utmost to take, seize, and destroy the ships article of war, part of which he falls under, and 
of the French king, which it was his duty to! which admits of no mitigation, even if the crime 


have engaged, nor to assist such of his majesty’s 





' Letter from Mr. Symmer tv Sir Andrew Mitchell, in Sir H. 


Wllis's Collection. 2 Ibid. 

3 That vain, flighty, and empty scribbler and poctaster, the 
Rev. Percival Stockdale, who was an officer of marines before 
he entered the church, and who was present in the engagement 
OT Minorea, says, roundly, that Byng betrayed symptoms of 
personal fear; but the assertions of such a coxcomb scarcely 
merit any attention. ‘A very odd circumstance,” says the 
correspondent of Sir Andrew Mitchell, ‘was thrown in after 
the close of the evidence, which has afforded matter of specula- 
tion. A letter came from M. Voltaire addressed to Mr. Byng, 
which was stopped at the post office, brought to Lord Holderness, 
aud opened. This contained an original letter from the Duke 
de Richelieu to M. Voltaire, in which he declared that Mr. 
Byng had acted like a brave and a prudent admiral in the 


engagement; and thut, as the F-ench were greatly superior in | 


should be committed by an error in judgment 





men and in the condition of their ships to the English on that 
occasion, had Mr. Byng obstinately persisted in a closer engage- 
ment, he must by that have given up the English fleet to sure 
destruction. You may judge whether that attestation could 
have been of great service to Mr. Byng. Many are of opinion 
that this certificate of good behaviour hud been begged by him 
or his friends.”—Letter from Symmer to Mitchell, in Sir I. 
Ellie’s Collection. 

A better objection to the letter would be, that Richelieu, on 
shore and at a distance of some leagues, could hardly be a good 
judge of what passed at sea. The letter should have been 
written by La Galissoniere; but, even then, it would have had 
little weight with the English public, but would probably have 
increased the irritation. The sending of the letter was certainly 
the spontaneous act of Voltaire. His note to Byng. including 
Richelieu’s letter, was written in English. 
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only; and therefore, for our own consciences’ 
sakes, as well as in justice to the prisoner, we 
pray your lordships, in the most earnest manner, 
to recommend him to his majesty’s clemency.” 
Nothing was more uncommon than the execution 
of any criminal when his judge recommended 
him to the mercy of the crown; but in the pre- 
sent instance it was resolved to let the law take 
its course. 

The fate of Byng rested with the king and the 
king’s advisers. It is generally stated that Pitt 
was willing that the unhappy officer should be 
pardoned, but wished to throw the unpopularity 
of the act on the king personally ;' and it appears 
to us quite in character that he should carefully 
shun risking his own popularity, which he had 
revived and brightened up by going out of office 
on the Hessian subsidy in 1755, but which he 
had put in some peril by returning to office and 
voting for far greater subsidies in 1756. We 
can hardly credit that Pitt pretended to know 
more of the matter than all the officers who sat 
on the court-martial, or that he conceived (which 
the court-martial most assuredly did not) that 
Byng really merited death, and that the war 
articles, as applicable to his case, were not too 
severe, We know that Lord Temple, though 
equally anxious to avoid committing himself, 
looked upon the sentence of death with horror; 
yet Temple, as head of the admiralty, signed the 
sentence. Hence, we confess, the damning con- 
viction rests on our minds that Pitt and his 
friends would rather permit a murder than lose 
olfice, or risk the favour of the people by oppos- 
ing their blind fury. The officers who had sat 
on the court-martial became exceedingly uneasy 
when they saw the execution advancing; but 
the city grew impatient for it, and Mr, Fox, to 
damage the popularity of Pitt and his associates, 
represented them in the House of Commons as 
being much too compassionate. At first three 
and then seven members of the court-martial 
renewed their solicitations at the admiralty; and 
Lord Torrington and other kinsmen and friends 
of the unfortunate Byng made a fruitless attempt 
upon the feelings of the old king. Some earnest 
efforts were made in parliament by Captain 
Keppel, who had sat on the trial; but these 
efforts, hopeful though they seemed at first, were 
overruled and thwarted. As this last reed had 
broken, Byng was left to his fate. His heroic 
behaviour seemed to justify the sentence of the 





—— 


tou save him; partly to please Leicester House, and partly 
because making him leas criminal would throw greater blame 
on tho late administration. But, to avoid the odium of pro- 
tecting a man who had been hanged in effigy in every town in 
England, they wanted the king to pardon hii. without their 
seeming to interfere—agreeably to the practice of most ministers, 
who take all merit to themselves when measures are approved 
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! Lord Waldegrave says, ‘‘The popular cry continued violent 
against the admiral; but Pitt and Lord Temple were desirous | 


Bw 


{ court-martial in exempting him from the fonl 


charge of cowardice; yet it must be remarked 

that a man of the greatest personal bravery may 

be capable of hesitation, over-caution, and a mis- 

giving timidity in a great and difficult situation 

like that in which Byng was placed. His crime 

was, that Ae was not, what the ministry had 

taken him for, as great a man as his father.’ 

His behaviour, after he knew that his doom was 

inevitable, was manly and firm in the highest 

degree. A few days before his execution, one 

of his friends, standing up by his side, said— 

“Which of us is the taller?” Byng replied— 

“Why this ceremony? I know what it means; 

let the man come in and measure me for my 

coffin.” He declared that, being acquitted of 

cowardice, and being persuaded he had acted for 

the best, he was not unwilling to die. On Mon- 

day morning, the 14th of March, the Monarque, 

his prison-ship, was surrounded by the boats 

belonging to the squadron at Spithead and the 

ships of war in Portsmouth harbour, all manned 
and armed; and with an infinite number of other 
boats crowded with people, all anxious to catch 

a glimpse of so rare a spectacle as the execution 

of a British admiral. Byng desired as a favour 

that he might be shot on the quarter-deck, took 

leave of a clergyman and two friends who stayed 

with him to the last, and at the hour of noon 

walked out of the cabin with a firm deliberate 

step and sat down in a chair, in front of the two 

files of marines who were to shoot him; for he* 
would not kneel. He refused to have his face 

covered, saying that his countenance should show 

whether he feared death; but upon ita being 
represented that his looks might unnerve thie 
marines and prevent their taking aim properly, 

he submitted to tie a white handkerchief over 
his eyes. He gave the signal by throwing his 
hat upon the deck, and in the next instant he 
received x bullet through the head, another 

through the heart, three others in different parts 

of his body, and fell dead. The time from his 

walking out of his cabin to his being deposited 

in his coftin did not exceed three minutes.* 

The old king’s aversion to Pitt and to Lord 
Temple took a more decided turn after this tragi- 
cal transaction, aud the death of Byng hurried 
on their expulsion from office. Other causes, 
however, contributed to this new change of min- 
isters. The Duke of Newcastle, still formidable 
from his numerous and old connections, from his 


of, and load their master with those acts of prerogative which 


are most unpopular.” 

2 Horace Walpole says that people believed him to be a real 
“* Mediterranean Byng”"-—-a name given to his father, Lord 
Torrington, after his exploits off Sicily and the coast of Spain— 
and were transported with indescribable rage when they found 
out their mistake.—Letters to Horace Mann. 

3 Walpole’s Mem. of George IJ., and Letters to H. Mann; Lord 
Waldegrave's Men.; Smollet,; Sir J. Barrow, Life of Lord Anson. 
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control of boroughs, and from a half superstitious | ©The king next questioned Waldegrave concern- 
belief that one who had been thirty years a min- | ing old Newcastle. His lordship answered, that, 
ister must be a minister again, and have the good | though his grace was no longer a minister, it was 
things of the church and state at his disposal, | evident that # great party in both houses of par- 
was planning and manceuvring with great ac- | liament still considered him as their chief. The 
tivity ; and the Duke of Cumberland, who had | king charged Waldegrave to go and encourage 
been appointed to command the allied army as- | his grace. “Tell him,” said the plain-speaking 
sembled for the protection of Hanover, positively and irascible George, ‘“‘I do not look upon myself 
refused to go while Pitt and his friends remained | as king whilst I am in the hands of these scoun- 
in office. Pitt, suffering or pretending to suffer | drels; that I am determined to get rid of them 
from the gout, met the king as seldom as possible, | at any rate; that I expect his assistance; and 
and when he made his appearance behaved with | that he may depend on my favour and protec- 
proper respect; but Temple, who had no gout to | tion.” Waldegrave had several conferences with 
plead, was frequent in his attendance, and was | the Duke of Newcastle, whom he found eager 
accused by the king of pert familiarity. In the | and impatient to come into office, but fearful of 
month of February, Lord Waldegrave, who had | the danger. He said that it was not yet the 
quitted the service of the Prince of Wales on the | proper time—that they must wait till the sup- 
promotion of Lord Bute, had a long conversation | plies were granted, the Byng affair ended, and 
with the king, whose confidence he enjoyed to an , the late cabinet excused or acquitted; and that 
extraordinary degree. ‘His majesty,” says his | then Pitt and his followers might be set at defi- 
lordship, ‘‘ then expressed his dislike to Pitt and | ance. When Waldegrave reported this answer 
Lord Temple in very atrong terms; the substance | to the king, the old sovereign exclaimed, “ Neither 
the Duke of Newcastle nor yourself are judges 
of what I feel: I can endure their insolence no 
longer.” He desired his lordship to speak to 
Newcastle again; but as the king grew more de- 
termined his grace grew more irresolute. Thus 
time was consumed aud the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s impatience made unmanageable. His royal 
highness pressed very strongly that at least Pitt 
and Lord Temple might be turned out without 
| further deliberation. Cumberland and Fox were 
| then desired to draw up a plan of administration; 
but they found they were powerless without New- 
castle. After various and tedious negotiations 
.the king lost all patience, and absolutely com- 
| manded Fox to form a plan of administration in 
concert with the Duke of Cumberland. Fox drew 
up a hopeless plan, taking care, however, not to 
neglect the desperate chance of promoting his 
own pecuniary interests. Those to whom Fox 
applied excused themselves. Lord Halifax would 
hicnauy Guee Benee Sa eae | not accept unless the Duke of Newcastle would 

Fron a pleture by W. Hoare, , promise to support him. Lord Strange kept away 

in the country. Charles Townshend was found 

of which was, that the secretary made him long ; to be furious against Pitt and his mean employ- 
speeches, which possibly might be very fine, but iment; but he recollected that old George was 
were greatly beyond his comprehension; and that ' seventy-three, and young George nineteen, and 
his letters were affected, formal, and pedantic: | of a promising constitution, and he therefore did 
that as to Temple, he was so disagreeable a fellow, | not think it advisable to undertake the defence 
there was no bearing him ; that when he attemp- | of an old king, nor to be connected with unpopu- 
ted to argue he was pert, and sometimes insolent; , lar associates who might bar his future progress. 
that when he meant to be civil he was exceedingly | In short, Bubb Dodington was the only man 
troublesome ; and that in the business of his office | ready to engage. It was now the end of March, 
he was totally ignorant.” ! and Cumberland, who ought to have been in the 
field, still refused to go until at least Pitt and 


ee 








' Lord Waldegrave also says, ‘The king, who had a quick ———————— 
conception, and did not like to be kept long in suspense, expected | Pitt and Lord Temple, who were orators even in familiar con- 
that those who talked to him on business should use no super- | vereation, endeavoured to guide his majesty’s passions, and to 
fluous arguments, but should come at once to the point; whilst | convince his judgment according to the rules of rhetoric.” 
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Temple were turned out. The perplexed old | House party and feared by Newcastle, was not to 
king then sent to the Earl of Winchelsea, who | be paymaster—Lord Temple, who was detested 
had held the same office in Lord Granville’s ad- | by the king, was to have a cabinet employment 
ministration, and made him an offer of the admi- | —and what was sorest of all, Lord Winchelsea, 
ralty. Winchelsea, “with most unfashionable | who had so recently accepted the admiralty to 
readiness,” accepted ; and then it was notified to | oblige his majesty when all others kept aloof, 
Lord Temple that his services were no longer | was to be unceremoniously dismissed. The Duke 
required. It was imagined that his brother-in- | of Newcastle endeavoured in vain to make his 
law, Pitt, would immediately have resigned; but | majesty indifferent to the sense of gratitude and 
Pitt “did not choose to save his enemies any | the shame of promise-breaking ; and then shame- 
trouble, and attended to his duty with unusual | lessly broke his own promise to the king by re- 
assiduity.” But time pressed ; the day appointed | fusing to take part in any administration, unless 
for the Duke of Cumberland’s departure arrived; | lie had the cordial assistance of Pitt and Leicester 
and so, about a week after Temple’s dismissal, | House. This was on the 7th of June. On the 
Pitt was told he must go also. This was followed | morning of the &th the Duke of Devonshire and 
by Legge’s resigning the chancellorship of the | the Duke of Bedford and Lord Granville went 
exchequer, and by some other resignations. But | separately into the royal closet, and when they 
though the king had thus got rid of the Pittites,| came out they spoke with Lord Waldegrave, 
he had not been able to accomplish any arrange- | saying that the king’s situation was pitiable ; that 
ments to replace them; aud now hardly knew | this was no time for his friends to consult their 
where to look for ministers. From the cabinet , own ease. This wasa prelude to a demand which 
Pitt again stepped to the very apex of popularity, | startled Waldegrave, though the king had more 
and freedoms of corporations in rich gold snuff- | than hinted at it some weeks before. He was 
boxes were liberally showered upon him and his | summoned into the closet, where his majesty told 
friend Legge, This made those who were timid | him that the Duke of Newcastle had proved 
before still more timid, and increased the diffi- | himself equally false and ungrateful; that few 
culties of the king. The Duke of Devonshire, | princes liad ever been treated so scandalously; 
avowedly out of compassion to his majesty, re- | but that it was in his (Lord Waldegrave's) power 
mained at the head of the treasury till a successor | to disengage him from all his difficulties, by 
should be named ; but he was anxious to be gone, | taking the lead in a ministry as first commis- 
and. no successor could be found! Lord Walde- | sioner of the treasury. George poured out a 
grave, the only man on whom George really re- | torrent of words, aud would hear of no excuses 
lied, was again employed to look out for ministers, | of want of experionce or want of abilities; and 
At last, when everybody had refused, and when | Waldegrave, nolens volens, found himself prime 
the Duke of Cumberland had gone over to Han- | minister of Great Britain! But his lordship’'s 
over, the Duke of Newcastle became more coura- | prediction was soon verified, that he would find 
geous, and seemed willing to undertake a new | few followers. That morning the Duke of Devon- 
ninistry, He demanded permission to treat with | shire, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Winchelsea, 
whomsoever he pleased ; the king found himself | Lord Granville (who had plucked up some of his 
compelled to give him a kind of tacit permission. | old spirit), and Mr. Fox promised to stand by 
His grace was soon obliged to tell the king that | him in the cabinet and support him in parlia- 
there could be no cabinet without Pitt. His ma- {| ment; but in the evening when Waldegrave went 
jesty then once more, and most unwillingly, con- | with Devonshire to meet Fox at Holland House, 
sented that Pitt and his friends should be treated | he found him wholly changed since the morning 
with; the duke having first pledged his word that | and full of doubts and apprehensions. 

in case they continued unreasonable, he would | The king was himself affected by Fox’s des- 
perform his part and undertake the conduct of | pondency, and complained bitterly that almost 
affairs without them. The duke, being joined | everybody was abandoning him. Aud thus the 
by the ex-Chancellor Hardwicke, had several | whole system broke down, leaving the old king 
conferences with Pitt and Lord Bute, settled ar- | prostrate at the feet of Pitt! His majesty sum- 
ticles of peace and amity, and carried a new plan | moned Murray, now lord chief-justice and Baron 
of administration to the king for his assent.' It | Mansfield, and gave him full power to negotiate 
was now the month of June and the country had | with Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle on their 
been nearly two months without a ministry. Yet | own terms, insisting only that Temple should 
his majesty, in casting his eye over the joint | have no employment which required a frequent 
scheme of Newcastle, Hardwicke, Pitt, and Bute, | attendance in the closet; and, as a sine gud non, 
ent the affair short, and at once rejected their pro- | that Fox should be paymaster, because he had 
posals; for Fox, who was hated by the Leicester | pledged his word that he should. It appears 
ord Waldegrave.=S*=<“~*“‘~;*””*C*CY«CS, that in all the proceedings the king be- 
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haved with far more honour and candour than | on condition of Spain joining England in the war 
any of them, Lord Waldegrave and Lord Win- | against France; and he intimated that satisfuc- 
chelsea only excepted. According to Horace | tion should be given to the Spanish court touch- 
Walpole, the old man complained that they were | ing the establishments made by English subjects 
doing everything by and for Leicester House; | on the Mosquito shore and in the Bay of Hon- 
that they were making his grandson king in his | duras since the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
lifetime, and constituting him a prisoner for the | and that all establishments so made should be 
rest of his life. The negotiations, however, pro- | evacuated.?, When our veteran and able diplo- 
ceeded; and being, through some mistrust and | matist read the despatch, he threw his cap on the 
jealousy, taken out of the hands of Lord Mans- | ground, and exclaimed, “Are they mad on the 
field, they were intrusted to the Earl of Hard- | other side of the water? What can they mean ?”* 
wicke, who concluded them in about a fortnight. | And, in truth, Pitt’s offer savoured of insanity. 
The substance of the treaty was, that the Duke | Because the popular clamour exaggerated the 
of Newcastle should be first commissioner of the | importance of Minorca, a place difficult for us to 
treasury, without having one man at the board | defend, this dashing secretary of state proposed 
that really belonged to him; that Pitt, with a | giving up Gibraltar, a place almost impossible 
voice doubly potential, should be again secretary | for any enemy to take, and the importance of 
of state, with Lord Holderness for his colleague | which could not be exaggerated ; or, because he 
or subaltern; that Lord Granville, whom Pitt | wanted to strengthen the arms of his majesty’s 
had stigmatized as “the Hanoverian minister,” | allies on the Continent, and secure Hanover, he 
“the flagitious taskmaster,” should again be pre- | was ready to make a sacrifice which would have 
sident of the council; Lord Temple privy seal, ia | transported the English people with ten times 
the room of Lord Gower, who was to be master | more rage than the loss of Minorca had done. 
of the horse in the room of the Duke of Dorset, | But, luckily for Pitt, not even the offer of so pre- 
who was to have a large pension, under the name | cious an object as Gibraltar could tempt Ferdi- 
of additional salary annexed to his place of war- | nand VI. to break his neutrality and to engage in 
den of the Cinque-ports. The attorney-general, | a war with France; and the secret negotiation 
Sir Robert Henley, afterwards Lord Nottingham, | ended in nothing except in contributing to hasten 
was to have the great seal, not as chancellor, but | the death of the excellent Sir Benjamin Keene. 
as lord-keeper, with a pension, and a good re-| Nor were Pitt's first warlike schemes either 
version for his son; and Pratt, afterwards Lord | well conceived or attended with success. They 
Camden, was to take Henley’s place of attorney- | centred in tne of those descents on the coast of 
general, The royal promise to Fox was kept, for | France which had so often failed, and which, 
he was set down for the profitable place of pay- | notwithstanding the failures, were so lamentably 
master ; and Potter, who had been holding half | persevered in both by Pitt and his son. In this 
that office, was to be made one of the vice-trea- | inglorious expedition to Rochefort there were two 
surers of Ireland, in the room of the Earl of | heroes, Captain Howe, the king’s nephew by an 
Cholmondeley, who was to be gratified with a | illegitimate source, and Colonel Wolfe. “The 
considerable pension on the Jrish establishment— | world,” says Walpole, “could not expect more 
a source seldom overlooked when jobbing place- ! from Wolfe than he thought himself capable of 
men or court favourites were to be gratified or ; performing. He looked on danger as the favour- 
kept quiet. The Inrer-MrnistTER1uM now ceased, | able moment that would call forth his talents. 
after lasting more than eleven weeks. Pitt's re-|. . . Howe was undaunted as a rock, and as 
appointment was formally announced in the Ga- | silent—the characteristics of his whole race, He 
zette on the 29th of June, and all the set kissed | and Wolfe soon contracted a friendship like the 
hands, “Men,” says Walpole, “could not but | union of cannon and gunpowder.” ‘ 
smile, observing Pitt return to court the mo-} Before this failure, the Duke of Cumberland, 
ment he had been made free of so many cities | with an army of Hanoverian and confederate 
for quitting it, exactly as he had accepted an | troops, amounting to 50,000 men, had been foiled, 
employment there before old Marlborough was | beaten, driven from the banks of the Rhine, the 
scarce cold, who had left him £10,000 as a reward | Weser, and Hanover, by the French under Mar- 
for his patriotism.” shal D’Etrée, pushed into a corner between the 
The great orator was scarcely repossessed of | river Elbe and the German Oceunn, and led to 
the seals ere he confirmed the opinion of Lord | sign a most disgraceful capitulation, memorable 


Waldegrave—that he would go farther than any |~ 
bis 2 panes g aoe "Y | 2 Letter from Secretary Pitt to Sir Benjamin Keene, in Arch- 
an. Se opened a secret project to ir ee deacun Coxe’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain. The archdeacon 
Keene, our ambassador at Madrid, for ceding | was informed by Mr. James Rivers, uuder-secretary of state, 
Gibraltar to Spain in exchange for Minorca, and that Pitt dictated this most secret and confidential letter with 
haseenl Cane Ses Neal dre g __—__-| peculiar solicitude, aud employed three days in its composition. 
Memoirs af George II. 3 Ibid. 4 Memoirs of George 11. 
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in history by the name of the “Convention of | his English majesty, Frederick sent Prince Fer- 
Closter-Seven.” By this convention, signed on the | dinand of Brunswick, one of his best generals, 
7th of September, the electorate of Hanover was | to take the command of his forces, and also de- 
left in the hands of the French till peace should | tached his brother Henry with 15,000 Prussian 
be concluded between them and the English ; and | veterans to co-operate with the Hanoverians and 
the Hanoverians, Hessians, and Brunswickers | Hessians. A series of actions took place, and in 
were dispersed into different and distant canton- | every one of them the Hanoverian troops behaved 
ments, under the obligation of not taking up | admirably, and were successful. They drove the 
arms again during the war. Frederick, who had | French from Liineberg and from Zell, and they 
been defeated by Count Daun and the Austrians | recovered a great part of Brunswick. The Duke 
in the terrible battle of Kolin, was now left alone | of Richelieu took up his head-quarters at Han- 
to defend his frontiers from French, Austrians, | over; but he was driven thence in the end of 
Russians, and Swedes. General Haddick, with | November, and he soon afterwards left the army 
a detachment from the great Austrian army in | in disgust, The Count of Clermont, a prince of 
Lusatia, made a dash at Berlin, and laid Fre- | the blood, then came from Paris to take tle com- 
derick’s unfortunate capital under contribution; | mand.’ Clermont was driven from post to post 
but Haddick was presently obliged to retreat | —forced to cross the Weser, and by the end of 
more rapidly than he had advanced. General | the year the Rhine. Prince Henry of Prussia, 
Apraxin, who had crossed the eastern frontier | after assisting the Hanoverians to drive the 
with more than 100,000 Russians, got such a les- | French out of Hanover, returned to Dresden to 
son from Marshal Lehwald and 22,000 Prussians, | defend Saxony against the Austrians and the 
who attacked him in his camp at Jegerndorff, : army of the empire. “This time,” said Frederick, 
that he evacuated Prussia with the exception of | “we must not talk of winter- quarters — our 
the fortress of Memel; and, immediately after | operas and balls must be in the field.” He was 
this, Marshal Lehwald and General Manteufel | now in Silesia, where Prince Charles of Lorraine 
drove the Swedes like a herd of cattle out of Prus- | and General Nadasti had been taking a town or 
sian Pomerania, taking 3000 of them prisoners. | two and gaining the battle of Breslau over the 
Acting at once upon the offensive and defensive, | Duke of Bevern and the Prussians; but in less 
Frederick proceeded in person against an united | than a fortnight Frederick restored his affairs 
army of France and the empire, which was en- | by gaining the great victory of Lissa. This tre- 
camped on the bank of the river Saale, under the | mendous battle, fought on the 5th of December, 
command of Marshal Soubise and the Prince of | was even more decisive and remarkabie than that 
Hildburghausen, leaving the Duke of Bevern to | of Rossbach ; for Frederick, with 30,000 men, de- 
watch Prince Charles of Lorraine, and Marshal | feated an army of 90,000 Austrians and Imperi- 
Keith to face another Austrian army under Na- | alists, took 24,000 prisoners on the field, 15,000 
dasti. At the approach of Frederick, Soubise and | on the retreat, and 17,000 in the neighbouring 
Hildburghausen beat a retreat. They fell back | city of Breslau, which was forced to surrender 
to Eisenach; Frederick followed them ; and then | after a very short siege. It was in contemplat- 
they broke away for Erfurt and Gotha, with the | ing all this military genius, and all this astonish- 
Prussians still close behind them. But Frederick | ing success, that Pitt was led to exclaim, “that 
was recalled from his pursuit by learning that | America was to be conquered through Germany !” 
Bevern and Keith were in difficulties, After a | —meaning thereby, that while Frederick was oc- 
variety of moat brilliant manceuvres, he rescued | cupying France and her allies, the English might 
Keith at Leipsic; then, on the 3d of November, | obtain possession of the Canadas, and of every- 
with an army of only 20,000 men, he crossed the | thing belonging to the French in the western 
Saale, and, on the 5th of the same month, fought | world. 
and won the wonderful battle of Rossbach. Im-| After General Braddock’s defeat Pitt had de- 
mediately after this splendid victory, the Hano- | vised a bold plan for securing North America— 
verians and Hessians resumed their arms in spite | reinforcements had been sent from England—a 
of the convention of Closter-Seven, It was al- | regiment had been raised, consisting of four bat- 
leged that the cruelties and extortions exercised | talions of German Protestunts—and Lord Loudon 
by the French and the Duke of Richelieu, the | was appointed commander-in-chief, Loudon, 
inglorious conqueror of Minorca, upon the elec- | though reinforced, achieved little or nothing, and 
torate, provoked this infraction of the usages of | he returned to England at the end of the year. 
- war and the faith of treaties. The conduct of | But in the East Indies the tide of victory had 
the French in Hanover was indeed culpable; | been turned in our favour by the activity, daring, 
vet it is pretty certain, that but for the battle of | and military genius of Clive, who had begun his 
_Rossbach the convention would have been ob- | extraordinary career in the East as early as 1748, 
served at least a little longer. At the desire of |~ ~~ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept dna 
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when, as a mere stripling fresh from the writer's | the 6th of June Howe, heading and leading the 
desk, he out-generaled the veteran commanders | transports, anchored in the Bay of Cancalle, near 
of the French. By this time the English and | St. Malo. He presently knocked a coast bat- 
French had extended their fierce contest to all | tery about the ears of the French, and then the 
the four quarters of the globe; for they were | troops were landed without opposition. But the 
fighting in Europe, America, Asia, and Africa. | generals soon found that the town of St. Malo 

The Duke of Cumberland returned to England | was so strongly situated and so well fortified 
in October, about a month after signing the dis- | that it could uot be carried by assault. Here 
graceful convention of Closter-Seven, which the | it is suid that the soldiers observed that Lord 
king, his father, disavowed before the Hano- | George Sackville was shy in courting danger ; 
verians took up arms again. If any doubt re- | “and Howe, who never made a friendship but.at 
mained upon the mind of George, he apparently | the cannon’s mouth, conceived and expressed a 
thought he should clear himself from the dis- |} strong aversion to him.” After burning a parcel 
honour of infringing the convention of Closter- | of small vessels, generals and men returned to 
Seven by disavowing his son’s authority, which | their shipping; “and the French learned that 
he constantly did. The Duke of Cumberland, | they were not to be conquered by every Duke 
on his side, thought he would escape all odium | of Marlborough.” The duke embarked in some 
by resigning his commands, which he did as | haste, for he left his tea-spoons behind him; and 
soon as he returned to England. According to | these were sent home in a cartel-ship by the 
Horace Walpole, old George welcomed him with | Duke d’Aiguillon, “ politely to mark contempt.” 
the words—“ Here is my son, who has ruined | Howe led the transports through a storm back 
me and disgraced himself.” to Portsmouth, whence the Duke of Marlborough 

The English parliament opened on the Ist of | and Lord George Sackville, heartily sick of the 
December. Pitt spoke with transport of our | sea, repaired to take the command of our troops 
successes in the East, and called Clive ‘that | in Germany ;' for notwithstanding Pitt’s phrases 
heaven-born general.” He also panegyrized his | and declarations, we had sent a small army to 
Prussian majesty; and his eloquence and the | that part of the Continent to defend Hanover 
enthusiasm both of parliament and people pro-| and co-operate with the King of Prussia. The 
cured, as if by acclamation, the passing of a| old king’s prediction that the Rochefort affair 
subsidy of £607,000 per annum to enable Fre- | would be a failure was amply verified; but still 
derick to carry on the war. Pitt resolved that the experiment on the French 

In the course of this session Lord | coast should be repeated by the same force which 
George Sackville, whose interest | had just failed, and which was now much les- 
with Pilt was great, distinguished himself by | sened, as Anson and Hawke had not returned, 
his abilities in the House of Commons, and | and as part of the troops were withdrawn to be 
seemed to be on the fair road to a high post in! sent into Germany. This time the command of 
the government and the first rank in the army. | the Jand forces was given to General Bligh, a very 
“Unfortunately,” says Horace Walpole, “ Pitt's ; old cavalry officer; and Prince Edward, after- 
mind was not yet purged of its vision of Roche- | wards created Duke of York, entered as a vo- 
fort, and he again chose the coast of France for | lunteer with his blood relative Howe. They 
the scene of his romance.” A mighty fleet, con- | sailed from St. Helen’s, in the Isle of Wight, 
sisting of eighteen ships of the line, thirteen | on the lst of August, anchored in the Bay of 
frigates, three sloops, four fire-ships, and two! Cherbourg on the 7th, and put out their boats 
bomb-ketches, and carrying an army of 14,000 | on the 8th, when the troops were landed under 
men and 6000 marines, set sail on the Ist of | a loose fire, which the French soon gave up. 
June for the French coast, where they were to | They then entered the town of Cherbourg with- 
do something which was to be of the greatest | out opposition, and began to plunder and ill-use 
moment, but which was not very clearly defined. | the inhabitants. On the following morning Bligh 
The Duke of Marlborough, who was personally | set his men to work upon the dockyard, basin, 
brave, but without experience, without military | and forts, upon which the French government 
knowledge, with nothing of the great general | had spent large sums; and they were soon de- 
but the name he had inherited, was appointed to | stroyed and made useless, While this work was 
the chief command of the land forces, with Lord | doing, parties of English light horse scoured the 
George Sackville and Lord Granby under him. | country to the distance of some four leagues, and 
The silent, stern, and heroic Howe was appointed | had several little skirmishes with the French 
to the command of the fleet; but upon this his | troops, who were waiting in the neighbourhood 
senior, Sir Edward Hawke, struck his flag and 
refused to serve. This quarrel was appeased by 
Lord Anson’s taking the command himself, On! 
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1 “ Lord George Sackville said he would no longer go buecan- 
eering; the king refused to let him go to Germany, but his 
majesty was obliged to eubmit.”—Dodington's Diary. 
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for reinforcements. As soon as intelligence | tached for those services, took Fort Duquesne, 
reached Bligh that these reinforcements were | on the Ohio, and Fort Frontenac, on the northern 
coming, he levied about £3000 sterling upon the | bank of the St. Lawrence, at the point where 
unfortunate town—carried off some brass can- | that river issues from Lake Ontario. Although 
nons and mortars, which were afterwards ex- | there remained much to do, it was evident the 
hibited for a few days in Hyde Park as trophies | tables were completely turned, and that the 
- French, instead of driving us 
=a. ae gout of Nova Scotia, would 
ee se themselves be driven out of the 

Canadas. 

In the meanwhile our good 
ally Frederick was again fight- 
ing against armiesof Austrians, 
Imperinlists, Russians, Swedes, 
and French, and was not allow- 
ed to go into quarters at all. 
ao ne Oe hae se eee memes §6=6s Tn the depth of winter, Count 
eo Areas ae Fermor, with 100,000 Russians, 

oie is as eee: burst into Prussia, took many 
towns, and forced the inhabi- 
tants to swear allegiance to the 
Czarina Elizabeth. But this 
did not prevent Frederick from 
prosecuting to a successful end 
a AP rks Bk pe the siege of Schweidnitz, and 
Za c undertaking the siege of Ol- 

CHERBOURG.— From a recent view by Skatton. miitz, in Moravia, which had 

been the principal station for 

of victory—re-embarked his men—and sailed | provisioning and arming the Austrian forces. 
back to the English coast. But in about a fort- | Marshal Daun advanced with a large army to the 
night Bligh returned to St. Malo to make another | relief of Olmiitz, and then, leaving a part of his 
attempt there. The landing of the troops was | army to cover Silesia, Frederick marched off with 
beautifully performed under the eye of Howe; | 20,000 men to make head against the Russians, 
but we cannot possibly discover what it was: who were bombarding his good town of Kiistrin. 
intended the men should do when landed. Bligh | | After an extraordinary march, and a still more 
marched and counter-marched, skirmished, and ' extraordinary battle, which lasted from nine in 
encamped. The autumnal gales blew Howe off the morning till seven at night, he obliged “that 
the coast; so that when a retreat before a far | savage and undaunted people” to retire. From 
superior French army became inevitable, he could | this great battle of Kiistrin, or Zorndorf, as it is 
render no assistance to Bligh, whose rearguard, | more generally called, Frederick marched away 
consisting of 1500 men, was entirely sacrificed, | for Saxony, where his brother, Prince Henry, 
together with General Dury, who commanded it. | had been driven, by the Imperialists and Aus- 

It was well for Pitt’s popularity that the fleet | trians, back upon Dresden; but on his way he 
and army in America began to furnish better | was unexpectedly met by Marshal Daun, who 
materials for his gazettes. He had wisely ap- | defeated him in the battle of Hochkirch, where 
preciated the genius and daring of Wolfe, had | Frederick lost nearly all his artillery, 5500 men, 
procured his promotion, and sent him across the | and one of the best of his generals, the brave 
Atlantic. General Amherst, with Wolfe and | Scottish veteran and exile Marshal Keith, who 
14,000 men, embarked with Admiral Boscawen | fell mortally wounded in the arms of an English 
for Cape Breton. Boscawen destroyed five | volunteer. After keeping his ground for several 
French men-of-war that lay to cover Louis- | days in the face of Daun, who did not venture 
burg, took five French frigates, and landed the | upon a second attack, Frederick went away with 
troops, who by the 27th of July made them- | a grin and a sneer, saying that the game was 
selves masters of the whole island. General | not yet lost—that Daun did not know how to 
Abercromby, who undertook the reduction of | play his cards! And in a brief space of time 
all the French forts on the Lakes George and | he compelled the Austrians and Imperialists to 
Champlain, was repulsed with the loss of 800 | abandon all their sieges, to clear out of Saxony, 
men at Ticonderoga; but Brigadier Forbes and | Silesia, and Pomerania, and retire for winter- 
Colonel Bradstreet, whom Abercromby had de- | quarters into their own territories. Frederick's 
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much-esteemed general, Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, with the Hanoverians and Hessians, 
seemed almost as successful upon the Rhine. 
On the 14th of August, the prince was joined 
by the Duke of Marlborough and the English 
auxiliaries, who amounted to about 12,000 men. 
But these English troops had scarcely taken the 
field when an epidemic disorder broke out among 
them, which thinned their numbers and carried 
off the Duke of Marlborough. The command 
then devolved to the incapable and imperious 
Lord George Sackville, who thought it unworthy 
of an English lord to submit to the commands 
of a German prince. Jt appears that quarrels 
between them began immediately, and that the 
gallant and good-natured Lord Granby, after 
attempting in vain to moderate the pride of Lord 
George Sackville, sided with Prince Ferdinand. 
In spite, however, of these dissensions the Prince 
of Soubise was well beaten and driven out of 
Hesae.' 

Parliament re-assembled on the 23d of No- 
vember, when Pitt told them that the war must 
be carried on with increased vigour, and that, as 
war was now more expensive than in former 
times, some additional millions of money must 
be raised. The addresses of 
both houses justified and pa- 
negyrized the conduct of mi- 


nisters ; not a word was said ree 


about this being a war for 
the defence of Hanover—but 
our conquests in America 
were upheld as worth the 
money we were spending. In 
the heat of thisenthusiasm an 
army of 95,000 British troops 
and 7000 foreigners was 
voted, and about £12,000,000 
was raised for the service of 
the ensuing year. 
- New taxes 
BD AtOe: were called for 
to support our conquests and 
military glory. Duties were 
laid upon sugar and other dry goods. Pitt thought 
that a tax upon hops would be better than a duty 
upon sugar—that a tax upon wine or linen would 
be preferable to that upon dry goods—but, that 
the best thing of all would be a bill of general 
excise, like that proposed by Sir Robert Walpole, 
which Pitt had vehemently opposed at the time, 
losing his cornetcy of horse for his opposition. 
While the head of Pitt was filled with splendid 
schemes of foreign conquests, a message was re- 
ceived from the king, importing that his majesty 





1 Archenholz; Voltaire; Frederick's own Account of the Seven 
Years’ War; Lord Dover, Life of Frederick; Walpole, Memoirs 
and Letters. 
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desired to be enabled to collect the militia and 
march them out of their several counties, as he 
apprehended the French intended an invasion. 
And, in fact, there had been for some time a 
great stir and a show of preparation all along the 
French coast—a gathering of flat-bottomed boats, 
&c. Our militia were called, and our 24,000 and 
odd prisoners of war were marched up into the 
interior of the island and put under the guard of 
our militiamen. To meet and dissipate the ap- 
prehended storm before it should reach our shores, 
Admiral Rodney was despatched to the French 
coasts. He bombarded Havre-de-Grace, set fire 
to the town in several places, and at an enor- 
mous expense to the English did considerable 
damage to the French. Admiral Boscawen failed 
in an attack on the outer harbour of Toulon. 
The commander of the Toulon fleet, M. de la 
Clue, whose object it was to get out into the 
ocean and join the Brest fleet under M. Conflians, 
thinking the opportunity favourable, slid down 
the Mediterranean soon after Boscawen’s depar- 
ture from Toulon. He was not wholly deceived 
in his calculations—he got through the Straits 
of Gibraltar—but Boscawen watched and fol- 
lowed, and fell upon him off Cape Lagos, in 
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HAVRE-DE-GRACE.—From a drawing by Morel. 


i Portugal. De la Clue, after fighting very gal- 


lantly, was mortally wounded; his ship, esteemed 
the finest in the French navy, and three other 
first-rate ships, struck to Boscawen, and a. fifth 
was driven on shore and burned. This battle 
was fought on the 18th of August. On the 20th 
of November, Sir Edward Hawke, who had been 
driven from the coast he had been blockading, 
returned to the neighbourhood of Brest, and 
found that M. Conflans had stolen out with his 
fleet, and was then near at hand in Quiberon 
Bay. It blew a storm at the time, yet Hawke, 
disregarding the dangers of a lee-shore, off a 


‘coast roughened with rocks and sand-banks, and 
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covered. with a hostile and brave population, 


went at once to the attack, even before half his 
ships had joined him. The English had twenty- 
three ships in all, the French only twenty-one ; 
but many of the English did not come up in 
time to engage; and what was of still greater 
advantage to the French, they were sheltered 
among the rocks and banks, and the English, in 
a gale of wind, had to go through narrow and 
most dangerous passes in order to attack them. 
Commodore Howe, now, by the death of his 
elder brother, who had been slaih in America, 
Lord Howe, attacked the great French ship the 
Formidable, with fury, and came so close to her 
in a trough of that stormy sea that her prow 
struck his ship’s waist, and drove in the lower 
tier of guns. The thick darkness of a November 
night fell upon this scene of horror, and slackened 
the fire of the English, whose guns had been 
out-roaring the elements. Conflans’ own ship 
and another were driven on shore and burned; 
two more were sunk, one was taken, and another 
struck her colours, but afterwards. got off, as the 
storm prevented the English sailors taking pos- 
session of her. Two of our ships were lost in 
the storm, but the crews were saved. It is said 
that not above eight or ten of our ships were 
actually engaged in obtaining this decisive vic- 
tory, which, for a time, put an end to the navy 
and the hopes of France, and to all English ap- 
prehensions of invasion. 

But the great harvest of laurels this year was 
in those lands “that see the Atlantic wave their 
morn restore.” The Canadas had been left open 
to attack the year before, and the defeated, im- 
poverished, bankrupt Louis XV. had not been 
able to succour them. The time was come for 
executing Pitt’s great scheme; and he had now 
wisely insisted that the execution of it should be 
intrusted toa hero, The king, who thought only 
of antiquity and seniority in the service, selected 
old Hopson, who may have been a very respect- 
able jog-trot veteran, though he had certainly 
never done anything to distinguish himself as a 
general, Pitt, who would have his own way, 
put forward Wolfe, now a lieutenant-general of 
his own promoting ; and never was a choice more 
fortunate to a minister, though it sent his ad- 
mired soldier to an early grave. 

The military scheme, after being subjected to 
various alterations, was finally arranged thus :— 
Wolfe was to advance with a part of our forces and 
seize Quebec, the capital of the French provinces; 
General Amherst, with a second division, was to 
occupy Crown Point, reduce Fort Ticonderoga, 
then cross Lake Champlain, fall down the St. 
Lawrence, and join Wolfe under the walls of 
Quebec; while General Prideaux, vith a third 
division, and a considerable body of wild Indians, 
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was to invest Niagara, then embark on Lake On- 
tario, besiege and carry Montreal, and afterwards 
form his junction with Wolfe and Amherst under 
the capital. These combined movements had 
generally failed even when natural obstacles 
were far less numerous, and the distances to be 
traversed by the different corps far shorter ; and 
when Wolfe got near to Quebec he found himself 
alone with the division he had brought. Am- 
herst had, indeed, carried Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga, and Prideaux had made himself 
master of Niagara; but there they stopped. No 
blame, we believe, attaches either to Amherst or 
Prideaux, who were checked by a variety of cir- 
cumstances and difficulties, some of which at 
least ought to have been foreseen and provided 
for by those who planned the campaign. Nor 
does the honour of Wolfe at all rest on his being 
the first at the place of rendezvous; for he was 
carried by sea, and then up the St. Lawrence by 
Admiral Saunders, whose ships and seamen re- 
mained to co-operate. About the last day of 
June, Wolfe disembarked his troops upon the 
large and fertile Isle of Orleans, a few miles 
below Quebec. Here he erected some batteries, 
which Montcalm, the French general, vainly 
attempted to prevent by throwing a strong de- 
tachment across the river; and sent forward 
General Monkton to take possession of Point 
Levi, opposite Quebec. Wolfe also prepared a 
military hospital and works to secure his stores. 
He attempted to reconcile the Canadians on the 
island by friendly proclamations; but those rough 
people joined scalping parties of wild Indians 
that were skulking among the woods, and but- 
chered all the English stragglers they could sur- 
prise. While the fleet lay at the Isle of Orleans 
it was exposed to great danger; and if once the 
fleet had been destroyed, or even driven from its 
post, nothing would have remained for Wolfe 
buta surrender. The troops were scarcely landed 
when a terrible storm blew down the river, driv- 
ing several of their large ships from their anchors, 
and making the transports run foul of one an- 
other. Some of the smaller craft foundered, and 
a considerable number of boxts swamped. While 
they were in this confusion the enemy sent down 
from Quebec seven fire-ships, which made for the 
thickest part of our shipping; but the British 
sailors grappled these fire-ships, towed them 
away to the banks, and left them fast aground, 
where they lay burning to the water’s edge with- 
out doing any mischief. Quebec by this time 
was strongly fortified ; and its natural situation 
has always rendered it formidable to an assailant, 
for it stands on a steep rock at the confluence of 
the St. Charles and St. Lawrence, and these 
rivers, rocks, and ravines render it inaccessible 
Montcalm, as brave an 
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officer as Wolfe, covered the town with 10,000 | ments thrown up at every accessible place. With 
men, having posted himself on the left bank of | an inferior force Wolfe resolved to attack Mont- 
the St. Charles, with encampments extending as | calm in this almost impregnable position. On 
far as the river Montmorency, and with entrench- | the 9th of July, at night, he crossed the north 





QuEsEC, from near Point-des-Pores,!— From an engraving by G. Cooke. 


channel of the St. Lawrence, and encamped near almost annihilated, in a wood, by a body of wild 
Montcalm’s left, the river Montmorency being | Indians. He carefully examined the course of 
between them. On the following morning, a | the Montmorency, and found it fordable at a place 
company of rangers which he threw out were | about three miles up ; but the opposile bank was 
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entrenched, and steep and woody, and he gave | up the idea of crossing there. His escort was 
ane twice attacked by the Indians, who though re- 
tho left, looking across the St. Lawrence, are seen the pre- | nuleed, killed or wounded some forty men, On 


cipitous heights of Cape Diamond, on which stands the citadel. ‘ 
Un the right in the distance is seen the mouth of the St. Charles | the 18th of July, two English men-of-war, two 


river, armed sloops, and two transports, with troops 
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on board, passed by the town of Quebec, and got 
into the north channel, and close to Wolfe’s en- 
campment on the Montmorency. With the as- 
sistance of these ships, which had got into the 
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and threw a detachment under Colonel Carleton 
on shore, to make a diversion, and tempt Mont- 
calm, or part of his forces, out of their entrench. 
ments. But the French general stayed where 


north channel, Wolfe reconnoitred the banks, | he was, kept his men in their strong posts, and 





Uare DIAMOND AND Part oF QUEBEC, looking duwn the St. Lawrence. — From a drawing by G. B. Fisher. 


left Wolfe to seek an avenue to attack him. 
last, on the 31st of July, Wolfe attacked Mont- 
calm in his entrenchments: leaving Brigadier 
Townshend to ford the Montmorency, and attack 
in flank, he, with the help of the ships and the 
fleet's boats, threw himself on the beach, and 
attacked in front. The Centurion ship of war 
was so placed as tv check the fire of the French 
battery, which commanded the ford of the Mont- 
morency; and two transports drawing little water 
were furnished with guns, and sent close in shore 
to cover the place which Wolfe had selected for 
his landing; but these two vessels could not get 
near enough to be of much use; a number of 
boats filled with soldiers grounded upon a ledge 
of rocks ; time was lost in getting them off; and 
Wolfe was obliged to send an officer to stop 
Townshend, who was crossing the ford. The 
French meanwhile had crowded their artillery 
on the point menaced, which was arising ground 
beyond the river bank; and, galled by their fire, 
the English grenadiers, as soon as they were 
landed, rushed tumultuously up towards the en- 
trenchments, without waiting for the corps which 
were to sustain them and join in the attack. 
Indeed, Townshend, though upon his march in 
very good order, was still at some distance, and 
Brigadier Monkton, who had crossed the St. Law- 
rence with the troops at Point Levi, had not got 
his men out of the boats. The grenadiers were 
met in the teeth by a fire too terrible for the 
bravest of them, and they fell back ‘un confusion 
after sustaining a great loss. Still further deterred 


by the approach of night, and the tide coming | 
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roaring up against the current of the St. Lawrence, 
Wolfe gave up the attack and withdrew his men 
to the camp across the Montmorency, to avoid 
submersion on the beach by the foaming waters. 
Ilis situation seemed growing desperate, and his 
health began to fail him. In his letter to Pitt, 
which was written from his head-quarters at 
Montmorency on the 2d September, more than a 
month after this failure, he confessed that he had 
descended to the dubiousness and despondency of 
consulting a council of war. When this letter 
reached England, it excited consternation and 
anger. Pitt feared that he had been mistaken 
in his favourite general, and that the next news 
would be, either that he had been destroyed or 
had capitulated. But in the conclusion of his 
melancholy epistle, Wolfe had said he would do 
his best-—and that best turned out a miracle in 
war. He declared that he would rather die than be 
brought to a court martial for miscarrying, and, 
in conjunction with Admiral Saunders, he con- 
certed a plan for scaling the Heights of Abraham, 
and gaining possession of the elevated plateau at 
the back of Quebec, on the side where the fortifi- 
cations were the wexkest, asthe French engineers 
had trusted to the precipices and the river be- 
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1 On tho left of the picture are the Heights of Abraham, and 
immediately beyond is the mass of rock on and around which 
the town of Quobec is built. Only a portion of the fortifications 
are seen, the town itself being on the farther side. In the dis- 
tance is the long stragyling village of Beauport, where Montcalm 
had his entrenched camp; and at the farther extremity of it is 
the position of Montmorency falls. Had the view been con- 
tinued a little way to the left, it would have embraced the spot 
whore Wolfe landed the night before his memornble victory. 
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neath. 
at Montmorency was broken up, the artillery and 
troops conveyed across to Point Levi; and the 
admiral, sailing some three or four leagues higher 
up the river, lay there as if intent on other busi- 
ness, and then, on the night of the 12th of Sep- 
tember, glided down the river and put out all his 
boats to land the troops under the Heights of 
Abraham, at a place now called Wolfe's Cove. 
Through the darkness of the night and the skill 
and caution of the seamen, the French sentinels 
posted along the banks of the river, and even 
close to the narrow ledge of rocks selected for the 
disembarkation, were all passed without notice 
or alarm given, and the English soldiers were 
landed by boatfuls ata time. The first that were 
landed were some Highlanders, who began to 
climb the steep face of the rocks, using their 
hands more than their feet, and grasping at every 
bush and bough, or projection, that could facili- 
tate their ascent. The Highlanders were followed 
m the same manner by the English light infantry, 
and those by the line. There was a French guard 
over their heads, and hearing a rustling noise, 
but seeing nothing, these fellows fired down the 
precipice at random. Our men then fired up into 
the air, and also at random; but, terrified at so 
strange and unexpected an attempt, the French 
picket ran off, all but the captain, who was 
wounded and taken prisoner; and who hegged 
our officers to sign a certificate of his courage, 
lest he should be punished as corrupted, believing 
that Wolfe’s bold enterprise would be deemed 
impossible without corruption. That general now 
stood on the Heights of Abraham; but he had 
no artillery with him, and excessive fatigue and 
disease, the French and the wild Indians, had 
reduced his army to less than 5000 men. His 
light infantry, however, seized four guns which 
the French had placed in battery, and the Eng- 
lish seamen made shift to haul up one gun from 
the landing-place. On the other side, Montcalm 
came on in too great a hurry to allow the French 
to bring their artillery with them, and they 
brought no more than two small field-pieces, At 
first the French general could hardly credit the 
evidence of his senses—so impossible did it seem 
for an army to ascend those dangerous cliffs—at 
lst he said, “I see them where they ought not 
to be; but, since we must fight, I will go and 
crush them.” Quitting his entrenchments, he 
advanced with confident haste to the Heights of 
Abraham, where Wolfe had formed his little 
army in order of battle, within long cannon-shot 
of the outworks of Quebec. After lining the 
bushes with detachments of Indians, the French 
and Canadians advanced to the charge in good 
order, and with great vivacity; but they opened 
an irregular fire before they got within musket- 
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range. The English, who had been ordered to 
load with two bullets each, reserved their fire 
until the enemy were within a few yards of their 
front; and then they poured in a terrible dis- 
charge. This first volley was succeeded by a most 
steady and deliberate fire, and, in Jess than half 
an hour, the French began to waver. But as 
Wolfe stood conspicuous in the front line cheer- 
ing his men, a musket-ball struck his wrist. He 
wrapped a handkerchief round the wound, con- 
tinued giving his orders, and soon put himeelf at 
the head of his grenadiers, who had fixed their 
bayonets for the charge; he was hit by a second 
ball in the upper part of the abdomen; but he 
seemed scarcely to heed this more serious wound, 
and was giving his orders, or repeating his en- 
couragements, when a third musket-ball hit him 
in the breast, and brought him to the ground. 
His grieved men picked him up and carried him 
to the rear. He was dying fast, yet still continued 
intent on the battle. As his eyes were growing 
dim, he heard a wounded officer near him ex- 
claim, ‘See how they run!” “Who run?” cried 
Wolfe. “The French,’ replied the officer; “they 
give way in all directions.” Then,” said the 
hero, “I die content !” and after giving an order 
for Webb’s regiment to move down to the St. 
Charles river and secure the bridge there, in 
order to cut off the enemy’s retreat, he expired. 
General Monkton, the second in command, was 
dangerously wounded, but Townshend completed 
the victory. Montcalm received a mortal wound 
in attempting to rally the French, and his second 
in command was made prisoner, and conveyed on 
board an English ship, where he died the next 
day of his wounds. The city of Quebec capitu- 
lated five days after the battle, and the disheart- 
ened remnant of the French grand army of 
Canada retired to Montreal. 

Other triumphs, unmixed with that deep grief 
—for the nation had wept the fate of Wolfe— 
other victories in various parts of the world, 
were reported in rapid succession. In India, 
Colonel Coote, worthy of competing with Clive, 
defeated the French under General Lally, and 
conquered the whole of Arcot; Colonel Ford 
defeated the Marquis de Conflans, and took Ma- 
sulipatam ; and other advantages were gained by 
Captain Knox. On the continent of Europe 
success was not quite so invariable, for the French 
gained one or two battles, and once more threat- 
ened the unlucky electorate of Hanover. But 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, with his Hano- 
verians, Hessians, and English, determined to 
make a bold effort for the defence of the country, 
and took post near Minden. Here he was at- 
tacked at the dawn of day, on the 31st of July, 
by Marshal Contades, the Duke de Broglie, and 
the French, whose recent successes made them 
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disregard his strong position, and the admirably | 


served British artillery which garnished it. After 
fighting nearly to the hour of noon, the French 
fell into disorder, and reeled back from a field 
covered with their dead. At this moment Prince 
Ferdinand sent orders to Lord George Sackville 
to bring up all the British and Hanoverian ca- 
valry, which had been lying on the right wing 
inactive and unexposed. This order was scarcely 
delivered by Ligonier, when a second order was 
brought to march with only the Britzsh cavalry. 
Lord George, who had not ceased quarrelling 
with the prince, replied to his aid-de-camp, in 
some confusion, “This cannot be! Would he 
have me break the line?” Young Fitzroy, the 
aid-de-camp, said, “ My orders from the prince 
are positive: the French are in disorder !—here 
is a glorious opportunity for the English to dis- 
tinguish themselves!” Lord George Sackville 
still hesitated, saying it was impossible the prince 
could mean to break the line. Lord Granby, the 
second in command, was spurring on, but Lord 
George made him halt. In the meanwhile the 
French fled completely from the field, and the 
battle was over before the British and Hano- 
verian cavalry came up. His dissensions with 
his superior in command were notorious to the 
whole army, but this did not hinder many ofii- 
cers from believing that there was cowardive 
mixed with spite. The weight of opinion was 
generally against Lord George, both in the camp 
abroad, and in court and city at home. He 
wrote for leave to resign his command, and re- 
turned to England to face and brave a court- 
martial, which, after Byng’s affair, had become 
more terrible in the eyes of most officers than all 
the risks and dangers of a bloody battle. But, 
if our cavalry had no part in the honour of Min- 
_den, our infantry, as well as our artillery, ob- 
tained a large share of it. Six regiments of 
English foot sustained for a time the whole effort 
of the French, who exceeded 60,000 men. The 
whole force of the allies engaged was about 35,000. 
On the very same day the hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick defeated a French corps at Coveldt. 
After various succesyes, Frederick was again 
called to defend his own frontiers against the 
Russians, who were advancing with 86,000 men. 
Before his Prussian majesty could come up, the 
Russians had effected their junction at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, with an Austrian army of 12,000 
men under Marshal Laudon; yet, with only 
48,000 men, Frederick attacked these hosts in 
their intrenchments, and was defeated, after a 
horrible slaughter on both sides. This battle of 
Frankfort, or Kunersdorf, cost the King of Prus- 
sia nearly all his artillery, half of his generals 
and officers of distinction, and above 18,000 men 
in killed and wounded. 
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The British parliament met on the 13th of Oc- 
tober, when Pitt spoke as the oracle of war. He 
disclaimed particular praise to himself, and pro- 
fessed his determination of keeping united with 
the rest of the ministers, Success, he said, had 
given us unanimity ; not unanimity success. But 
the ministerial unanimity of which he boasted did 
not exist, and his brother-in-law, Lord Temple, 
was at this very moment urging a claim that put 
the cabinet in jeopardy. Temple asked the king 
for a vacant order of the Garter—the king, it 
appears, had promised the first riband to the 
Marquis of Rockingham, and wanted one, besides, 
to confer upon Prince Ferdinand. Pitt, with 
great eagerness, pressed his majesty to gratify 
Temple, saying that he would take it as a per- 
sonal favour done to himself. But from entreaties 
he proceeded to threats, hinting to the Duke of 
Newcastle that, if he were not gratified, he would 
no longer sustain “‘ the vast and dangerous load 
his majesty had been pleased to lay on his feeble 
shoulders.” The great patriot-minister had openly 
said, and no doubt felt inwardly assured, that he, 
and he alone, could manage the war and serve 
his country effectually at this crisis; yet he was 
ready rather to cease serving his country than 
forego his brother-in-law’s claim to a gew-gaw! 
Seldom has a man been so meanly proud or so 
proudly mean ; and, bringing his inconsistencies, 
as it were, into a sentence and an antithesis, he 
spoke to a courtier with an insolent scorn of 
courts while he was begging and bullying for a 
court distinction.’ But the old king, who loved 
Temple no better now than he had done two 
years Before, continued obstinate; and Temple, 
on the 13th of November, just a month after the 
meeting of parliament, resigned. It is said that, 
in doing so, his lordship besought Mr. Pitt and 
his brothers (the two Grenvilles) -not to follow 
his example, but remain where their services 
were so much wanted. But the king, who knew 
the close links that bound the parties, and who 
could hardly be ignorant of Pitt’s menacing let- 
ter to Newcastle, took the alarm, and commis- 
sioned the Duke of Devonshire to persuade Lord 
Temple to resume his place, by promising him 
that his ardent passion for the blue riband should 
be gratified. Temple, whose sudden resignation 
had been censured by the public, who felt that 
it must lead to the retirement of Pitt, was soothed 
by Devonshire’s persuasion and promise; within 
a week he kissed hands again for the privy seal; 
and, shortly after this violence on the old king, 
he got the blue riband. 

Pitt declared that this was no time for paltry 





1 See letter to the Duke of Newcastle, in Correspondence of 
William Pitt, Barl of Chatham, edited by William Stanhopo 
Taylor, Kaq., and Captain John Henry Pringle, exeoutors of his 
son, John, Earl of Chatham, 
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economy ; that the best economy was to push 
expenditure so as to finish the war. France, he 
represented as a dying monarchy, whose final 
overthrow could be secured by a vigorous onset. 
Few or none ventured to oppose or contradict ; 
supplies, amounting to the hitherto unparalleled 
extent of £15,000,000, were voted ; and the army, 
including the 18,000 militia, was fixed at more 
than 175,000 men in British pay! 

= Lord George Sackville, having 

A.D. 1/60. waited till the return of his brother 
officers from Germany, imperiously demanded a 
court-martial. After many delays the court- 
mnartial was appointed. Lord George was bold 
with his tongue, and he was skilful too. He as- 
sumed a dictatorial style to the court, as he might 
have done if sitting amongst them, instead of 
being a prisoner before them. He browbeat the 
witnesses, gave the lie to one of them, and treated 
the judge-advocate with contempt. The trial 
ran out to a great length; but at last, on the 3d 
of April, the court-martial finished their tedious 
business by pronouncing Lord George Sackville 
guilty of having disobeved the orders of Prince 
Ferdinand, and declared it their opinion that he 
was unfit to serve his majesty in any military 
capacity whatever. The sentence was confirmed 
hy the king, who, moreover, signified his plea- 
sure “that it should be given out in public 
orders, not only in Britain, but in America, and 
in every quarter of the globe where any of the 
English troops happen to be; that officers being 
convinced that neither high birth nor great em- 
ployments can shelter offences of such a nature, 
and that seeing they are subject to censures much 
worse than death toa man who has any sense 
of honour, they may avoid the fatal consequénces 
arising from disobedience of orders.” Nor did 
the old king stop here; he, with his own hand, 
struck out Lord George’s name from the list of 
privy counsellors, and forbade his appearance at 
court; ordered the lord-chamberlain to notify this 
prohibition to the Prince of Wales and the prin- 
cess-dowager ; and sent the vice-chamberlain to 
aequaint Lord Bute with it. The potent favourite 
said, to be sure the prince would not think of see- 
ing Lord George while it was disagreeable to his 
majesty; but the advanced age of the king gave 
us urance that the proscription at court could not 
last very long ; and almost as soon as George ITI. 
was king, the haughty Sackville was taken back 
openly into favour, and he subsequently obtained 
lucrative employment and a peerage. 

General Murray, a brave and adventurous 
soldier, had been left to defend the half-ruined 
town of Quebec, and our fleet had retired to 
escape being frozen up in the St. Lawrence. M. 
Levi, who had succeeded Montcalm, spent the 
winter in making preparations for a desperate 
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effort to recover all that the French had lost; 
and, early in the spring, he took the field with 
a mixed body of French, Canadiana, and Indians, 
exceeding in all 10,000 men. He marched from 
Moutreal; and in the month of April, when the 
weather was still inclement, he appeared before 
Quebec. Murray, with scarcely 7000 men, dis- 
daining to wait a regular siege, marched out 
and attacked him, but was defeated, lost most 
of his guns, was nearly cut off in his retreat, and 
got back to the city with great difficulty. As 
the ice cleared away, Levi brought up six French 
frigates, and began to form the siege by land and 
water. Buton the 9th of May, Lord Colville, 
with two good frigates, outsailing the rest of the 
English squadron, ascended the river and de- 
stroyed the French ships under the eyes of Levi, 
who presently decamped, and with such precipi- 
tation, that he left his artillery and stores behind 
him. Nothing now remained to the French in 
Canada except Montreal; and that last strong- 
hold, wherein the Marquis de Vaudreuil, the 
governor-general, had collected all his maga- 
zines, was soon invested by General Amherst, 
General Murray, and Colonel Haviland; and, 
despairing of any succour from France, which 
could scarcely put a ship to sea, or spare a man 
from her wars in Europe, Vaudreuil capitulated 
on 8th September. Thus were the Canadas won, 
and the conquest of them had cost us compara- 
tively but few men, This encouraged Pitt to call 
it “a bloodless war ;” but as he was conquering 
America through Germany, the blood spilt there 
Was assuredly, in some measure, to be taken into 
the account; and there the carnage was and con- 
tinued to be unprecedented in modern warfare. 
On the 23d of June the Austrians, under 
Laudon, attacked the Prussians, under [ouquet, 
near Glatz, in Silesia, and gained a victory, which 
cost the Prussians 8000 men in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, and the Austrians themselves 3000 
men; and after their victory the Austrian sol- 
diers committed unspeakable atrocities in one or 
two towns which their unusual success opened 
to them. From Glatz Laudon advanced upon 
Breslau. Frederick’s brother, Prince Henry, 
obliged him to raise that siege; but before the 
Austrians departed they had reduced the greater 
part of the thriving Breslau to a heap of ruins. 
Frederick himself, after a fruitless attempt to 
recover Dresden, was intercepted at Leignitz, 
and almost completely surrounded by Austrians 
and Russians; but on the 15th of August, with 
a union of heroism and consummate skill, he cut 
his way through the Austrians, killing 2000 and 
taking 5000 prisoners. He himself lost in killed 
and wounded about 1200 men; but this he called 
“only a scratch.” He then joined his brother 
Henry, and rescued the town of Schweidnitz, 
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besieged by Daun. But, in the meanwhile, a | soon enabled to overrun Hesse and threaten the 
Russian army, under Tottleben and Czernichef, | electorate of Hanover once more. 

and an Austrian army, under Lacy, after firing | But George II., who had already spent nearly 
red-hot balls into the town, and bombarding it | all his private treasure in defending his elector- 
with shells and grenades, took. Berlin, committed | ate, looked confidently to the arms of his nephew 
dveadful havoc, and threw out their Cossacks and | Frederick, and the increasing poverty and dis- 
Pandours to ravage all the country round about. | organization of the French monarchy ; and if he 
Frederick struck away to rescue his capital, and ; had any tender apprehensions about Hanover, 
Daun followed him. In a moment of despondency | they were soon quieted in the grave.’ On the 
Frederick spoke, as he had done once or twice | 25th of October, the temperate, methodical old 
before, of committing suicide; but the Russians {| man rose as usual at six o'clock and drank his 
and Austrians ran away from Berlin as soon as | chocolate. At a quarter after seven he went into 
they had heard of his approach, and his genius | a little closet. Presently his German valet heard 
soon gave him fresh trium)hs over the mediocrity | a noise as of some one falling, and, running into 
of his enemies’ generals, Prince Ferdinand, who | the closet, he found the king dead on the floor. 
had with him nearly 20,000 British troops, gave | They carried him to a bed and applied the lancet, 

the French a complete defeat at Warburg, and | but not a drop of blood followed—a ventricle 
drove them into the Dimel, where many of them | of his heart had burst and caused an instan- 
were drowned. The British grenadiers, artillery, | taneous and painless death. “‘ Full of years and 
dragoons, and the Highlanders particularly dis- glory, he died without a pang, and without a 
tinguished themselves in this sharp encounter, reverse. He left his family firmly established 
and the gallant Marquis of Granby was always on a Jong-disputed throne, and was taken away 
found charging at the head of the horse. Such, | in the moment that approaching extinction of 
however, was the numerical superiority of the | sight and hearing made loss of life the only bless- 
French, who were reinforced, that they were | ing that remained desirable.” * 
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mig IE settlement, as it used properly as well as to the other, was not of institutions, 
Z| to be aby icy of 1689, was, in the | but only of persons. As the monarchy remained, 
aS 1 In the course of the summer the Duke of Cumberland had 
An ° much less of a revolution, than was a stroke of paluy. He soon recovered the use of his speech and 
; ~.. = ry either the abolition of the ancient of his ae ee ce Ear remained distorted, and the 
een \ _ | grossness of his habit and other disorders seemed to threaten a 
—— government in 1640, or its restora- | Ssis¢ and miserable residue of existence, 
tion in 1660. The change in regard to the one, ! 2 Walpole, Memoira, 
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with only a new king, so did the Established 
church, with only the substitution of some new 
bishops and other clergymen. 

The victory of 1689 was really, in the main, 
a victory of Protestantism, and, as such, a victory 
of the Established church. Yet, notwithstanding 
this character of the result, and notwithstanding 
also the fact that it had been principally brought 
about by means of the church, there is no doubt 
that the Revolution was far from being accept- 
able to the generality of the clergy. That event, 
indeed, brought with it no new laws directly 
affecting the Established church in England—no 
alteration of anything in either its internal or 
external condition, in its doctrines, its discipline, 
its endowments, or its position in the state. On 
the contrary, all its ancient rights and liberties, 
some of which had been recently attempted to 
be infringed, were confirmed, and more distinctly 
recognized than they had been at any former 
period. But still there were obvious enough 
reasons why such a body as the Established 
clergy should be in general dissatisfied with such 
a change as the Revolution. It is certain, in the 
first place, that, although the resistance of some 
of the heads of the church, in which they were 
backed by the nearly universal body of the 
clergy, as well as of the laity, had been princi- 
pally instrumental in driving the late king from 
the throne, yet that was a consequence of their 
conduct which was neither foreseen nor desired, 
either by some of themselves, or by the great 
multitude of their inferiors by whom they were 
supported and applauded. 

The mass of the people can scarcely be said to 
have taken part at all in the measures that were 
ultimately adopted. And, even in the legislature, 
the majority of the peers were avowedly hostile 
to the deposition of the king. The Revolution 
of 1689 was the act of the House of Commons 
alone, in so far as it wasa national act at all. 
And even that body might possibly have con- 
tented itself with a less decided change if it had 
not been for the attitude taken by the Prince of 
Orange himself, who soon made it be clearly 
understood that he would only go on with and 
finish the work he had been called in to do upon 
one condition. So that, after all, this glorious 
Revolution, as it is styled, may be said to have 
been, on the part of the English nation, little 
Jess than a forced leap over a precipice, at the 
edge of which it found itself, without the power 
of retreat. It was not wonderful, therefore, 
that at first it should have failed to give universal 
satisfaction, or that it should have ultimately 
been the source of so much contention and dis- 
sent, 

When the convention, which had conferred 
the crown upon William and Mary, had, by an 
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act of the two houses, which received the royal 
assent in the usual form, been turned into a par- 
liament, and the oath of allegiance imposed by 
that act came to be administered to the lords 
and commons, only eight of the bishops in the 
first instance consented to take it; two more, 
after some hesitation, followed their example; 
but eight absented themselves, and persisted in: 
refusing to acknowledge the new government. 
Of the number were Sancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Turner, Bishop of Ely, Lake of 
Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, and White 
of Peterborough, five of the seven prelates whose 
refusal to read King James’s declaration of in- 
dulgence had given the signal for the late Revo- 
lution. The other three who refused to take 
the oath were Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, 
Lloyd of Norwich, and Frampton of Gloucester. 
Lloyd of St. Asaph, and Trelawney of Bristol, 
were the only two of the seven petitioners against 
the indulgence who consented to sanction tlie 
change which their petition had mainly contri- 
buted to bring about; the others, who took the 
oath along with them, being Lamplugh, Arch- 
bishop of York (to which see he had been trans- 
lated from Exeter scarcely three months before 
by. King James), Compton, Bishop of London, 
Barlow of Lincoln, Mew of Winchester, Sprat 
of Rochester, Beaw of Llandaff; and, shortly 
afterwards, Smith of Carlisle, and Watson of 
St. David’s. To these may be added Lord Crewe, 
Bishop of Durham, who seems to have taken 
the oath in his capacity of a temporal peer. 
But, indeed, nearly all the bishops who complied 
with the new settlement were opposed to it at 
heart; Compton and Trelawney must be regarded 
as the only members of the right reverend bench 
who were really in favour of the transference of 
the crown from the head of James to that of 
William; only these two voted in the majority 
of fifty-one against forty-nine, by which it was 
carried that the vacant throne should be filled, 
not by a regent but by a king, while thirteen of 
their brethren were counted in the minority. 
On the whole, of the twenty-six spiritual peers, 
seven may be said to have been, at this time, 
owing to one cause or another, absent from par- 
liament; and, of the remaining nineteen, eleven 
consented to take the oath of allegiance to the 
new government, and eight refused, or withdrew 
from the house to avoid it. 

Before, however, they took this step, some of 
them, Burnet tells us, moved the house for a bill 
of toleration and another of comprehension, “that 
they might recommend themselves,” he is pleased 
to add, “by a show of moderation.” But the 
truth is, these nonjuring prelates, while they 
evinced their sincerity and conscientiousness by. 
the strongest of all tests, were most of them, in, 
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all probability, more mildly disposed towards the | 
dissenters, and really more favourable to a mea- 
sure of toleration, than some of their brethren 
who took a different course. 

Meanwhile, when it was found that the bishops 
who were averse to take the oaths could not be 
reached by the existing law, so long as they 
chose to refrain from presenting themselves in 
parliament, a new bill was brought into the 
House of Commons, which was eventually passed 
under the name of “An act for abrogating the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and appoint- | 
ing other oaths,” and which, among other regula- 
tions, declared that every archbishop and bishop 
neglecting to take the new oatha should be liable 
to the same penalties as they would have been | 
liable to by any statute for refusing to take the 
abrogated oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; 
and further, that every holder of any ecclesiasti- 
cal office whatsoever, by whom the new oaths 
should not have been taken before the Ist of 
August, should be in the first instance suspended 
for six months, and, at the end of that time, if 
he had not taken them, should be deprived. 
The debates upon this bill brought out very 
strongly the determined attachment of the majo- 
rity of both houses to the sacramental test, the 
great bar which kept the dissenters without the 
pale of the constitution. Accordingly, notwith- 
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standing the exertions of Burnet, who having 
been made Bishop of Salisbury, was, he tells us, | 
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gion. “It must be confessed,” he says, “that the 
behaviour of many clergymen gave atheists no 
small advantage; they had taken the oaths and 
read the prayers for the present government ; 
they observed the orders for public fasts and 
thanksgivings; and yet they showed, in many 
places, their aversion to our Establishment but 
too visibly; so that the offence that this gave, in 
many parts of the nation, was too evident; in 
some places it broke out in very indecent in- 
stances, that were brought into courts of law 
and censured. This made many conclude that 
the clergy were a sort of men that would swear 
and pray, even against their consciences, rather 
than lose their benefices; and, by consequence, 
that they were governed by interest and not by 
principle.” Those of the bishops, however, who 
had in the first instance refused the oaths, had 
so far committed themselves that they could not 
well retract; and, accordingly, after remaining 
suspended for six months, they became, from 
the Ist of February, 1690, ¢pso facto, deprived 
under the late act. They were allowed, never- 
theless, to continue at their sees for a year after 
this. However, all hope of winning them over 
was at length given up; and their actual ejection 
from their sees was resolved upon. Of the eight 
bishops who had expressly refused to take the 
new oath of allegiance, Thomas of Worcester 
had died in June, 1689, and Lake of Chichester 
in August of the same year; and their places had 


“the chief manager of the debate in favour of | been already filled up by the appointment, in 
the clergy, both in the House of Lords and at | the following October, of Dr. Stillingfleet to 
the conferences with the commons,” the measure ; Worcester, and Dr. Patrick to Chichester. The 
passed with no further mitigation of its original other six, Sancroft of Canterbury, Ken of Bath 


severity than the annexation of a clause leaving | 
it to the king to allow to any twelve of the non- | 
juring clergy he might think fit to select, ‘“‘an 
allowance out of their ecclesiastical benefices or 
promotions for their subsistence, not exceeding 
a third part, and to continue during his majesty’s 
pleasure, and no longer.”' But from his further 
statement it is evident that there was good cause 
for this apparent severity. The nonjuring eccle- 
siastics indeed prayed for the king; but as they : 
named no king or queen, it was easy to guess ; 
their Jacobite predilections, and the sovereign i 
to whom their loyalty was devoted. 

After all, the generality of the clergy took the 
oaths, “though,” according to Burnet, “with too 
many reservations and distinctions, which laid 
them open to severe censures, as if they had 
taken them against their conscience.”? In an- 
other passage, he imputes much of the general 
corruption of principle, which, he affirms, not- 
withstanding an outward face of virtue and so- 
briety, was now fast spreading through the 
nation, to this conduct of the ministers of reli- 
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and Wells, Turner of Ely, Frampton of Glou- 
cester, Lloyd of Norwich, and White of Peter- 
borough, were all now put out of their sees on 
the same day, the Ist of February, 1691, being 
exactly a year after they had incurred depriva- 
tion under the late act ; and, immediately there- 
after, Dr. Tillotson was appointed to Canterbury, 
Dr. Patrick to Ely, Dr. Fowler to Gloucester, 
Dr. Moore to Norwich, Dr. Cumberland to Peter- 
borough, and Dr. Kidder to Bath and Wells; 
Patrick being succeeded in Ely by Dr. Grove. 
Salisbury and Bangor, which were vacant when 
King William came to the throne, had, soon after 
that event, been given, the former to Dr. Burnet, 
the latter to Dr. Humphreys. Exeter, also, 
which had become vacant just before the Revo- 
lution, by the promotion of Lamplugh to York, 
had been filled up in April, 1689, by the transla- 
tion of Trelawney from Bristol, where he was, 
in the following October, succeeded by Dr. Iron- 
side; and now, in July, 1691, Croft of Hereford 
having lately died, Ironside was removed to that 
see, and was succeeded in Bristol by Dr. John 
Hall. The death of Cartwright of Chester, im- 
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mediately after the Revolution, had made room 
for Dr. Strafford in that see. Dr. Timothy Hall, 
whom James had made a bishop in October, 
1688, died in April, 1690; upon which Dr. Hough 
was appointed to his see of Oxford. Finally, 
Lamplugh of York died in May, 1691; and 
Barlow of Lincoln in October of the same year ; 
when the former mitre was bestowed upon Dr. 
Sharp, the latter upon Dr. Tennyson. Altogether, 
it thus appears that, before he had been three 
years on the throne, King William, without 
including his completion of the translation of 
Trelawney, had issued no fewer than eighteen 
congés for the election of bishops, all devoted to 
the principles of the Revolution and the interests 
of the present government. The new prelates, 
according to Burnet, “were generally looked on 
as the most learned, the wisest, and best men 
that were in the church.” But general as was 
the at least outward submission of the church, 
the number of ministers that openly stood out 
and seceded was not altogether insignificant. 
About 400 of the inferior clergy followed the 
eight bishops in refusing the new oath of allegi- 
ance, and Jost their livings in consequence. These, 
with the laity who accompanied them, formed 
a nonjuring church, avowedly Jacobite in its po- 
litical predilections and principles, which, though 
ultimately reduced to a very quiescent as well 
as feeble condition, continued for many years 
after the Revolution to wage fierce controversy 
with the Establishment on the theological aspects 
of the great question which divided them, as well 
as to give considerable uneasiness to the govern- 
ment on various occasions. 

It has already been noticed that two measures 
for the relief of the dissenters—a bill of tolera- 
tion and a bill of comprehension-—were left as 
legacies to the House of Lords by the section of 
the Episcopal bench which the new oath of al- 
legiance scared away from parliament. The bills 
were actually brought forward, as well as drawn 
up, by the Earl of Nottingham, the Tory secre- 
tary of state, and the single representative of his 
principles in the cabinet, who on this occasion, 
however, not only acted as the mouth-piece of 
his party, but advocated opinions and views 
which were cordially participated in by his ma- 
,osty himself. Very little opposition was made 
from any quarter to the bill of toleration, which 
accordingly was soon passed under the title of 
“An act for exempting their majesties’ Pro- 
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terest and affection, it relieved dissenters from 
all penalties for not going to church, or for at- 
tending their own places of worship, provided 
they were duly registered, and had not the doors 
locked or barred, on condition only of their 
taking the new oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and subscribing the declaration against transub- 
stantiation. Instead of the oatha, the Quakers 
were permittcd to make and subscribe a declara- 
tion of fidelity to the government, and a profes- 
sion of their Christian belief. The only classes 
of religionists excepted from the benefits of this 
act were the Papists aud the Socinians, or such 
as should deny, in preaching or writing, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as declared in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. . 

A plan for very extensive alterations in the 
church encountered such violent opposition that 
it was wisely allowed to fall to the ground. Its 
chief objects were to admit Presbyterian minis- 
ters into the church without invalidating their 
former ordination, and to permit certain cere- 
monial observances in public worship to be re- 
tained or omitted at discretion. By this plan of 
comprehension, kneeling at the sacrament and 
the use of the sign of the cross in baptism might 
be dispensed with, while the parties who sub- 
ascribed to the Thirty-nine Articles were to be re- 
quired to submit to them, and promise conform- 
ity, instead of the assent and consent which had 
hitherto been demanded. But, independently of 
the hostility of the Established clergy, the dis- 
senters themselves were opposed to this plan ; it 
was too vague, they alleged, in its principles, and 
too difficult of application, to be of any practical 
use. Accordingly when the bill, after a struggle 
in the lords, was sent down to the House of Com- 
mons, it was allowed to lie on the table, while 
the house, instead of proceeding to consider it, 
drew up an address to the king for summoning 
a convocation. In this manner the comprehen- 
sion, Which was more or less unsatisfactory to all 
parties, was allowed silently to pass away. 

But before this project of church reform was 
altogether dropped, a trial was made of what 
could be effected by means of a convocation. 
The address to the king, praying him to summon 
that body, was not from the commons alone, but 
from both houses, and was presented on the 19th 
of April. The convocation, it may be observed, 
though regularly assembled with every parlia- 
ment since the Restoration, had done no business 


testant subjects, dissenting from the Church of | since the year 1662, so that the members were 
England, from the penalties of certain laws.”' | detained in town, at considerable expense, during 


Proceeding avowedly upon the consideration that 
some ease to scrupulous consciences, in the exer- 
cise of religion, might be an effectual means to 
unite their majesties’ Protestant subjects in in- 
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the session, merely to go through the parade duty 
of reading the church service in Latin. The 
clerical legislature had been kept thus tame and 
quiet, in part by the general spirit of subser- 


“| viency to the crown which had taken possession 
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of the church, but chiefly through the subjection 
to which the convocation had been reduced by 
an act of parliament passed in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., absolutely prohibiting it from either as- 
sembling, except by authority of the king’s writ, 
or attempting to enact any canons, constitutions, 
or ordinances, without the royal assent and li- 
cense.' The king, too, as head of the church, 
was admitted to have, or at least had, ever since 
the Reformation, exercised the power of pro- 
roguing or adjourning, and dissolving the con- 
vocation, as well as of summoning it; so that the 
entire regulation of its proceedings was really in 
the hands of the crown, especially since the clergy 
had given up the right of taxing themselves, 
which they had done ever since the year 1665. 
All this considered, the prudence of reviving the 
clerical parliament at the present crisis might 
have been reasonably doubted. In compliance 
with the address of the lords and commons, how- 
ever, the king’s writ was issued for a convocation 
to meet during the next session of parliament. 
‘This announcement immediately set in action all 
the latent discontent with the course affairs were 
taking which was so generally diffused among 
the clergy, and inflamed to fury the various pas- 
sions to which the late change had given birth. 
Burnet asserts, and probably with truth, that the 
Jacobites, or friends of the deposed king, took 
advantage of the occasion to fill men’s winds 
with all sorts of false rumours and unfounded 
fears, declaring that the whole was only a design 
to overthrow the national church, and set up 
Presbyterianism in its room. 

In the meantime, however, with the view of 
getting in readiness the propositions to be laid 
before the convocation, royal letters had been 
directed to ten bishops and twenty dignified 
clergymen, commissioning them to meet and pre- 
pare such alterations of the Liturgy and Canons, 
and such plans for the reformation of the ecclesi- 
astical courts, as might, in their judgments, be 
best suited to the exigencies of the time, and to 
the correction of existing deficiencies and abuses. 
Great care, according to Burnet, was taken to 
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Stillingfleet, Patrick, Tillotson, Sharp, Kidder, 
Hall, Tennyson, Fowler, and Grove, all of whom 
were raised to the bench within the next two 
years, The commissioners had many meetings 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, and occupied them- 
selves with the business intrusted to them very 
diligently for some weeks. “They had before 
them,” Burnet tells us, “all the exceptions that 
either the Puritans before the war, or the Non- 
conformists since the Restoration, had made to 
any part of the church service; they had also 
many propositions and advices that had been of- 
fered, at several times, by many of our bishops 
and divines upon those heads; matters were well 
considered and freely and calmly debated, and 
all was digested into an entire correction of every- 
thing that seemed liable to any just objection.” 
Still unanimity was not to be expected; four of 
the commissioners soon withdrew, but those who 
remained agreed on many material changes. 
These were, that chanting in cathedrals should 
be laid aside, that the lessons from the Apocrypha 
and certain portions of the Old Testament should 
be discontinued, and that the saints’ days in the 
calendar should be omitted. The use of the sign 
of the cross, and of godfathers and godmothers 
in baptism, although recommended, were not to 
be positively enjoined; the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was to be imparted to those who 
refused to receive it kneeling, and the word re- 
mission, complained of as a relic of Popery, was 
to be expunged from the form of absolution. The 
prayers for the king and queen were to be dives- 
ted of those laudatory phrases with which their 
titles were coupled, and the word ‘ sovereign” 
substituted in their stead; and the Athanasian 
Creed, although still retained, was to have its 
curses limited by comment and explanation. A 
few phrases, also, in the Prayer Book, that had 
become obsolete or were deemed objectionable, 
were to be altered, and the use of the surplice, in 
particular cases, regulated according to the desire 
of the people, so far as the discretion of the bishop 
should see fit. Calamy gives it as his opinion that 
these alterations, with a qualified allowance of 


name the commissioners so impartially that no | ordination by presbyters, would, in all probabil- 
exceptions could lie against any of them. Among , ity, have brought over two-thirds of the English 
them were all the bishops except the six under : dissenters to the Established church. 
suspension, and Barlow of Lincoln, Beaw of} But the labours of the commissioners were 
Llandaff, Watson of St. David’s, Crewe of Dur- | never so much as laid before the convocation. 
ham, Croft of Hereford, Wood of Lichfield and , That body met on the 21st of November, when 
Coventry, and Hall of Oxford, all of whom were | the lower house immediately showed the tem- 
either old and in infirm health, or notoriously | per in which it was, by the election of “the 
disaffected although they had taken the oaths to | rigid” Dr. Jane as its prolocutor or president, 
the present government—some objectionable on | and the rejection, by a great majority, of Dr. 
both these grounds.’ The list also comprised | Tillotson, the person proposed by the moderate 
eee fe er ee ——-| party for that office? It is said that this vote 
25 Hen. VIII. o. 19. $$ 
* The sees of Chichester, Worcester, and Bristol were vacant | 


when the commission was issued. 
Vou. III, 








3 The lower house of convocation consista of all deans and 
‘ archdencons, one representative for every chapter, styled a 
252 
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was procured principally by the management of 
the two brothers, the Earls of Clarendon and 
Rochester, with a view to embarrass the govern- 
ment, When Jane was presented to Compton, 
Bishop of London, who, in the absence of the pri- 
mate, sat as prolocutor uf the upper house, he 
delivered, as was customary, a long Latin speech, 
in which he extolled the Church of England, not 
only as standing above all other Christian com- 
munities, but as absolutely perfect, and requir- 
ing no amendment in anything; concluding, in 
triumphant defiance, with the celebrated expres- 
sion of the unanimous barons in the time of the 
third Henry—.Volumus leges Anglie muturi— We 
will not that the laws of England be changed. 
Compton, to whom Jane had formerly been 
chaplain,' replied with good temper, telling the 
inferior clergy that they ought to preserve a mo- 
deration in such things as were not essential in 
religion, thereby opening a door of salvation to a 
multitude of straying Christians; and observing 
that it could not but be their duty to show the 
same indulgence and charity to the dissenters 
under King William which some of the bishops 
had promised in their addresses to King James. 
This wildness, however, had no effect. The two 
houses disagreed upon nearly every point which 
came under discussion, and they could not even 
agree in the wording of an address to the crown. 
‘“There was at this time,” says Burnet, “but a 
small number of bishops in the upper house of 
convocation ; and they had not their metropoli- 
tan with them, so they had not strength nor 
authority to set things forward. Therefore they 
advised the king to suffer the session to be dis- 
continued.” The convocation was accordingly 
prorogued to the 24th of January, 1690, and on 
the 6th of February was, along with the parlia- 
ment, dissolved; nor was it suffered to meet 
again for the transaction of business during the 
present reign. 

And thus ended the project of a comprehen- 
sion, or, in other words, of a re-modelling of the 
Established church, as entertained at the Re- 
volution, being the last attempt of the kind that 
has been made. No concession for the purpose 
of satisfying the dissenters, no change of any 
kind in Liturgy or Canons, in doctrine or disci- 
pline, was wrung from the church at this crisis. 
Burnet was originally a zealous advocate for the 
proposed alterations, but he lived to feel and to 
acknowledge that it was fortunate the scheme 
had not succeeded. 
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proctor, and two proctors fur the clergy of each diovese ; making 
altogether 166 members. 

‘It isaaid that Jane, having been sent to the Prince of Orange 
by his university to make him an offer of their plate, conceived 
that he ought tu have been rewarded with the bishopric of 
Exeter; and upon that preferment being given to Trelawney, 
became a professed enemy to King William and the Revolution. 
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What perhaps more than anything else ope- 
rated to excite among the English clergy, and 
throughout the nation, a distrust of William's 
attachment to the Established church, was the 
course which he found it necessary to allow eccle- 
siastical affuirs to take in Scotland. In that 
kingdom the Revolution of 1689 threw the An- 
glican church to the ground at the first shock. 
Some hopeless attempts were made to build it up 
again, but there were no materials in the coun- 
try for the reconstruction. The sympathies of 
the clergy, which they had so extravagantly ex- 
pressed to the last moment in favour of the ab- 
dicating king, had cut them off from the favour 
of the new government, while their persecution 
of the people had arrayed against them the irre- 
concileable hostility of a whole nation of Presby- 
terians, so that they stood helpless and alone, 
the rejected of court and people, of England and 
Scotland. Nothing, indeed, it is clear, that the 
king could do, could possibly have preserved the 
Episcopal church as the national establishment 
in Scotland, unless he had taken the settlement 
of the question out of the hands of the parlia- 
ment altogether, and, as was done by Charles 
II., attempted to maintain the authority of the 
bishops, against the fierce determined hostility 
of the whole people, by the mere power of the 
sword. He failed even in the endeavours he 
made to moderate the extreme demands of the 
now all-powerful champions of Presbytery. At 
least, if they gave way to him in one or two mere 
points of phraseology, they yielded nothing that 
was essential. On the 22d of July they at length 
passed an act utterly abolishing Prelacy as a form 
of church government, which was, and had been 
ever since the Reformation, a great and insup- 
portable grievance to the nation, and contrary to 
the inclinations of the generality of the people. 

Lay patronage, abolished in 1649, had been re- 
vived after the Restoration, and was now the 
law of the land—aa, indeed, it always had been, 
with the exception only of the interval from 
1649 to 1661; for even the act of 1592, by which 
Presbytery first obtained a legal establishment, 
had bound and restricted the church, in collat- 
ing to vacant benefices, to receive and admit any 
qualified clerk presented by his majesty or other 
lay patron. The church, however, had always 
contended against this right of presentation in 
the crown and the other patrons of livings as an 
oppressive grievance. The Scottish act of June 
7th, 1690, while reviving the act of 1592, in all. 
its other provisions, expressly excepted “ that 
part of it relating to patronages,” which, it was 
declared, should be reserved for after-considera- 
tion. We have explained in a former book what 
was the real nature of the system which took the 
place of lay patronage in 1649: the act of par- 
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was at the moment identified in feeling with the 
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liament merely ordained, in general terms, that 
whosoever should, upon the suit and calling of | church, would undoubtedly have been opposed. 
the congregation, after due examination of his ; both by the crown and by the generality of the 
literature and conversation, be admitted by any | noblemen and landed proprietors, the holders of 
presbytery to the exercise and function of the | the rights of patronage, whose influence in the 
ministry in any parish, should thereby become | parliament was of course very formidable. It 
entitled to the manse, glebe, and stipend; and | appears, accordingly, that a bill for restoring 





left it to the next general assembly to determine, 
by some clear rule, the just and proper interests 
of congregations and presbyteries in providing 
of kirks with ministers—in other words, the 
shares which the congregation and the ecclesias- 
tical court respectively were to have in the ap- 
pointment; upon which the general assembly 
drew up a directory, by which it was provided— 
first, that the congregation were to be of right 
entitled to hear and to make their choice from 
only such preachers as the presbytery should 
send to them; secondly, that, if they desired to 
hear any other, and the elders chose to make 
suit to the presbytery for that purpose, the pres- 
bytery should endeavour to procure them that 
satisfaction ; thirdly, that the election should be 
made in the first instance by the session, and 
only submitted to the congregation for their ap- 
proval; fourthly, that, if the majority of the 
congregation should dissent from the choice of 
the session, the matter should be sulmitted to 
the judgment of the presbytery, who should ap- 
point a new election, unless they should find the 
dissent “to be grounded on causeless prejudices ;” 
and, fifthly, that where the congregation should 
be “ disaffected and malignant,” in that case the 
presbytery should provide them with a minister. 
It is evident that under this system the appoint- 
ment of ministers was in the hands of the pres- 








opposition of the people. 
was distinguished from that of 1649 chiefly by 
| the share in the appointment of ministers which 
it allowed to the superior landed proprietors, in 
the number of whom were of course to be found 
all the ancient patrons, or holders of advowsons, 








the system of 1649, introduced by the Earl of 
Morton in concert with the Presbyterian minis- 
ters, could not make its way through the house.’ 
The act abolishing patronage was passed on the 
19th of July. It gave the right of selecting the 
candidate in the first instance, which seems to 
have been regarded as nearly equivalent to the 
right of actual appointment, or at least as the 
most important part of that right, not, as in 1649, 
to the elders, but to the elders conjointly with 
the heritors; which term, though now used for 
landholders in general, then signified the landed 
proprietors having a certain amount of valued 
rent. The person thus selected by the heritors and 
elders was then to be proposed to the congregation, 
who might indeed disapprove of him, but their 


, dissent did not necessarily involve his rejection: 


the matter was to be finally submitted to the pres- 
bytery, who, if they thought the reasons alleged 
against his settlement insufficient, might proceed 
to induct him into the benefice in the face of the 
This new system then 


whose right of presentation was now taken from 


them. And the act also gave these persons a 


byteries or church-courts much more than in | direct compensation for the rights of which it 


those of the people. It was the system which 
the clergy, and probably the majority of the 
people also, would have been best pleased to see 
restored along with the rest of the old Presbyte- 
rian establishment at the Revolution. 





One of | 
the demands in a petition which was drawn up | 


deprived them ; first, by conferring on the patron 
all the tithes of the parish to which no one else 
could show an heritable title; and, secondly, by 


providing that there should be paid to him a sum 
of 600 marks (about £33 sterling) by the heritors, 
on his renouncing his right in their favour, 


It 


for presentation to the Prince of Orange, soon | does not appear, however, that the acquisition 


after his landing, was, “that the Jaical patronages 
be discharged, as was done in the parliament, 
1649, and the people restored to their right and 
privilege of election, according to the warrant of 
God’s Word.”' There was found to be some- 
what greater difficulty, however, in arranging 
this matter than in effecting any of the other re- 
storations called for by the popular voice. The 
revival of the practice introduced in 1649, how- 
ever agreeable it might have proved to the 
church, and to the mass of the population, which 


“T See the paper in Wodrow, vol iv. p. 477-481. The historian | 


is not sure that it was actually sent to the prince; but it was, 
he says, drawn up by ministers and gentlemen who had suffered 
in the preceding time of persecution, and thousands were ready 
to sign it. 


of the right of appointing their own clergyman 
by the parish, in so far as such right was conferred 
by the new act, was made dependent upon the 
payment of this money, which indeed it has been 
doubted if the act made it compulsory upon the 
patron to accept. It is certain that,in point of fact, 
patronage was abolished, and a popular election 
substituted in its stead, as soon as this law was 
passed ; and yet it appears that in the space of 
more than twenty years, during which it sub- 
sisted, only four parishes in all Scotland obtained 
renunciations from their patrons by the payment 
of the 600 marks. It is somewhat difficult, there- 





2 Report fron Committee of House of Commons on Church 
Patronage, Scotland, 1834, p. 361. 
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fore, to understand what might be the precise 
meaning or purpose of this provision. 

Meanwhile, a large proportion of the benefices 
from which Episcopalian clergymen had been 
ejected at the Revolution were filled up, in the 
first instance, without the observance of any par- 
ticular form of election or appointment, under 
the clause of the act restoring Presbytery, which 
directed that the Presbyterian ministers who had 
taken their places by desire or consent of the 
parish should continue in possession till the 
church should further determine. By the same 
act the church, considered as consisting of these 
Presbyterian ministers, and such others as sur- 
vived of those who had been deprived in 1661, was 
armed with absolute authority over all the other 
benefices in the kingdom, in so far at least as re- 
spected the ejection of the existing incumbents, 
the places of as many of whom as were thereupon 
turned out would of course be filled up according 
to the provisions of the other act abolishing pa- 
tronage shortly after passed. It is rather sur- 
prising that so rough a winnowing should have 
left in their livings so many of the old Prelatical 
clergy as we ure told were suffered to remain ; it 
is said that about 300 of them retained their 
churches out of a body not numbering quite 1000 
in all. 

Such were the opposite effects of the Revolution 
upon the national church in the two ends of the 
island—in England consolidating and confirming 
the established Episcopacy—in Scotland sweeping 
it utterly away, and in its place establishing the 
storm-beaten edifice of Presbytery on broader 
and deeper foundations than ever. 

The position in which the Revolution had placed 
the generality of the Protestant dissenters has 
been explained in the account given in a preced- 
ing page of the toleration act, which was the only 
measure passed in their favour; for the corpo- 
ration and test acts, which excluded them from 
public employments, were still left upon the sta- 
tute: book. But even the limited relief granted 
by the toleration act was not extended to the 
most numerous class of Nonconformists—the Ro- 
man Catholics. Nay, so far was this portion of 
the population from participating in the removal 
or relaxation of old bonds which the Revolution 
b. ought with it to all other descriptions of reli- 
gionists (unless, indeed, we are to except the 
Socinians or Anti-trinitarians, who were excluded 
along with the adherents of Popery from the 
benefits of the act of toleration) that the penal 
laws affecting them were actually extended, and 
carried to a pitch of severity far transcending 
what they had ever before reached. Some hot 
Bpirita, we are informed by Burnet, were for hav- 
Ing some new and more stringent laws enacted 
against the Papista as soon as they had got King 
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William fairly seated on the throne; and his 
majesty could only restrain their zeal by frighten- 
ing them with the danger of exciting another 
European Catholic league against this country, 
and giving France the advantage of making the 
war a quarrel of religion, in which she would 
have all the powers of that faith assisting her, if 
such a course should be followed. “This was so 
carefully infused into many,” says Burnet, “ and 
so well understood by them, that the Papists have 
enjoyed the real eflects of the toleration, though 
they were not comprehended within the statute 
that enacted it.” This, however, must be under- 
stood as true only of the first few years after 
the Revolution, when the passage was probably 
written. The national craving for more and more 
virulent laws against Popery, which had with 
difficulty been kept down for a time, became, be- 
fore the end of the reign of William, too ardent 
to be repressed either by fear of Catholic leagues 
or any other consideration of mere state policy. 
Indeed, the popular feeling was now taken advan- 
tage of by the heartless politicians of both the 
great parties of the day, and the persecution of 
the Catholics which it yearned and clamoured 
for became the game at which they endeavoured 
to out-inanceuvre and turn the tables upon each 
other in their contention for place and power. 
An act was passed in the year 1699, “For the 
further preventing the growth of Popery,” which, 
after a preamble complaining of the neglect of 
the due execution of the laws already in force, 
proceeded to deal with the matter in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary fashion :—First, a reward 
of £100 was ordered to be paid to every per- 
son who should apprehend any Popish bishop, 
priest, or Jesuit, and prosecute him to conviction 
for saying mass, or exercising any other part of 
his office within these realms. Secondly, it was 
enacted that the priest so convicted should be 
adjudged to perpetual imprisonment. Thirdly, 
the keeping a school, or undertaking the educa- 
tion, government, or boarding of youth, by any 
Papist, or person making profession of the Popish 
religion, was made a crime to be visited on con- 
viction by the same penalty. Fourthly, every 
person educated in the Popish religion, or pro- 
fessing the same, who within six months after 
attaining the age of eighteen should not take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and also sub- 
scribe the declaration against transubstantiation, 
the invocation of saints, and the sacrifice of the 
mass—in other words, abjure his or her religion 
—was disabled and made incapable of inheriting, 
or taking by descent, devise, or limitation, in pos- 
session, reversion, or remainder, any lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments within this realm, and 
the next of kin being a Protestant was authorized 
to take possession of and enjoy what the rightful 
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owner, in consequence of being a Roman Catho- 
lic, was thus deprived of. Fifthly, all Papists, 
or persons professing the Popish religion, were 
disabled and made for the future incapable of 
purchasing any lands, tenements, or other here- 
ditaments, either in their own names or in those 
of any other persons. Sixthly, the penalty of 
£100, imposed by an act of James I. upon the 
offence of sending a child to be educated abroad 
in the Romish religion, was directed to be paid 
in whole to the informer, instead of half only to 
the informer and the other half to his majesty, 
as heretofore. And, seventhly, it was directed 
that if any Popish parent should refuse to allow 
his or her Protestant child a fitting maintenance, 
suitable to the degree and ability of the parent, 
and to the age and education of the child, then, 
upon complaint thereof made to the lord-chan- 
cellor, his lordship should make such order in the 
case as should be agreeable to the intents of the 
present act. 

Nor did these severe acts terminate the long 
course of penal or otherwise oppressive legisla- 
tion, in regard to persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, which the English government 
had pursned from the reign of Elizabeth. In 
1713, Anne’s last parliament deemed it necessary 
to strengthen and make more effectual certain 
old statutes disabling Popish patrons from pre- 
senting to livings in the church ;' and after the 
suppression of the rebellion of 1715, the first par- 
liament of George I. passed an act compelling all 
Papists of the age of twenty-one years to register 
their names and estates, with the yearly rent 
thereof, in books, to be kept by the clerk of the 
peace for every county. The preamble of this 
statute boasts of the tender regard that had been 
shown the Papists for many years past, “by 
omitting to put in execution the many penal 
laws, which, on occasion of the many just provo- 
cations they have given, and horrid designs they 
have framed for the destruction of this kingdom 
and the extirpation of the Protestant religion, 
have been made against them,” and asserts that 
they had enjoyed and did then enjoy the pro- 
tection and benefit of the government, as well 
as the rest of his majesty’s subjects. Yet, not- 
withstanding this indulgent treatment, they had 
all, “or the greatest part of them,” it is affirmed, 
been “concerned in stirring up and supporting 
the late unnatural rebellion ;” among the objects 
of which is enumerated, not only “the destruction 
of the Protestant religion,” but “the cruel mur- 
dering and massacring its professors” — “ by 
which,” says the invective, “ they have brought a 
vast expense upon this nation.” And the new re- 
gulation compelling them to register their estates 


is specially put upon the grounds that “ it mani- 
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festly appears by their behaviour that they take 

themselves to be obliged, by the principles they 

profess, to be enemies to his majesty and to the 

present happy establishment, and watch for all 

opportunities of fomenting and stirring up new 

rebellions and disturbances within the kingdom, 

and of inviting foreigners to invade it; and for 
as much as it is highly reasonable that they 

should contribute a large share to all such extra- 

ordinary expenses as are or shall be brought 

upon this kingdom by their treachery and insti- 

gation.” It would seem from this as if some in- 

tention had been entertained of taking advantage 

of the registration of their estates, for the purpose 

of a separate taxation of the Roman Catholics. 

Nothing of this kind, however, was actually 

atternpted ; the hard words and angry menaces 

of the statute of 1715 were soon forgotten: dur- 

ing the remainder of the present period, if the 

penal laws against Popery were not repealed or 
even mitigated, they were not extended or made 
more severe; even the next much more serious 
Jacobite outbreak of 1745 came and passed away,. 
without either setting the inventive powers of 
parliament to work to forge new fetters for the 
Roman Catholic part of the population, or 80 much 

as provoking another impassioned preamble. 

The legislation affecting the other descriptions 
of dissenters, subsequent to the toleration act, did 
not amount to much. For the most part, how- 
ever, it consisted in the removal, either wholly or 
in part, of old disabilities and restrictions, and in 
affording relief from inconveniences occasioned 
by conscientious scruples. Generally this relax- 
ation of the law seems to have been proceeded 
with as far and as fast as the state of public feel- 
ing would allow: in some instances, indeed, the 
legislature rather outran the progress of opinion 
in favour of the principles of religious liberty. 
The principal circumstances have been related 
in the preceding chapters. 

The accession of Anne almost turned the heads 
of the Tory and high-church clergy, and probably 
by that very means prevented them from acquir- 
ing the power and ascendency which they might 
now have secured had their proceedings been less 
incautious and violent. Throughout the greater 
part of her reign the convocation sat regularly at 
the same time with the parliament; but the ses- 
sion was seldom anything else than one Jong, 
stormy altercation hetween the two houses, for 
the most part about the same point of privilege 
that had originally set them against each other, 
or, rather, which had been taken up as the most 
convenient bone of contention around which their 
mutual animosities might gather and encounter ; 
but, on one or two occasions, involving also some 
other matters, which in like manner derived 
nearly their whole importance from the opposing 
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passions, to which they served as excitement and 
fuel. But, as we have intimated, the bishops, 
with everything against them—the queen at heart 
with the high-church majority of the lower house, 
and court and government openly adverse or 
secretly thwarting them—managed to maintain 
their ground, and sometimes even to drive back 
their assailants with loss and discredit, merely by 
the greater moderation and coolness which they 
opposed to the impetuosity and: over-confidence 
of the other party, who, with the advantages they 
how seemed to possess, never could believe in the 
possibility of their own defeat, until they found 
themselves actually discomfited and sprawling in 
the mud. 

During the seasion of parliament (1709-10) 
which is memorable for the prosecution of Sache- 
verell, we hear nothing of the convocation ; the 
series of prorogations was probably continued so 
as to prevent it from ever meeting. But when 
Sacheverell’s affair, and the intrigues of Mrs. 
Masham together, had thrown out the Whig 
ministers and brought back the Tories, the clergy 
found themselves in a new era. A new parlia- 
ment and a new convocation met on the same 
day, the 25th of November, 1710. The clergy 
of the lower house chose Dr. Atterbury for their 
prolocutor;' and then came down a royal rescript 
in a style very different from that to which they 
had of late years been accustomed—a license 
empowering the convocation to enter upon such 
consultations as the present state of the church 
required, and also to consider of such matters 
as her majesty should lay before them ; accom- 
panied by a letter to the archbishop, directing 
that an account should be drawn up by the two 
houses of the late excessive growth of infidelity 
and heresy, and that they should take into con- 
sideration how to redress abuses in excommunica- 
tions, how rural deans might be made more ser- 
viceable, how terriers (registers of land) might 
be more exactly made and preserved, and how 
a correction might be applied to the abuses in 
licenses for marriage. In all this, according to 
Burnet, neither the archbishop nor any of the 
bishops were so much as consulted with; every- 
thing was dictated by Atterbury, who had the 
confidence of Harley, the prime minister. As 
“or Tennyson, he was prevented from attending 
after the first meetings by a sharp attack of the 
gout; the royal license, by an unprecedented 
deviation from the usual form, had named 
Compton, Bishop of London, and Hooper of Bath 
and Wells (the same that was prolocutor of the 
lower house in 1701), as the only substitutes 
the archbishop could appoint ; but Compton was 
also unwell; and Hooper, “seeing,” says Burnet, 
“how invidiously he was distinguished from his 
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brethren, in which he had not been consulted, 
pretended ill health ; and we were at a stand till 
a new license was sent us, in which the Bishops 
of Winchester (Trelawney), Bristol (Robinson), 
and St. David’s (Bisse), were added to be of the 
quorum. The two last were newly consecrated, 
and had been in no functions in the church be- 
fore; so the queen not only passed over all the 
bishops made in King William’s reign, but a 
great many of those named by herself, and set 
the two last in a distinction above all their 
brethren.”? A great stir was made in this con- 
vocation about a variety of matters, but, as usual, 
absolutely no business was done. 

The next winter (1711-12) began with a new 
dispute between the two houses; the bishops 
proposing to take up the business of the preced- 
ing year at the point at which it had been stopped 
by the prorogation; Atterbury and the lower 
house insisting that, as in parliament, a proroga- 
tion by royal writ made it necessary that all pro- 
ceedings should be begun afresh. The result 
was, tliat the unfinished business of the last year | 
was dropped altogether. But an act having been 
passed in the last session of parliament for build- 
ing fifty new churches in London and West- 
minster, an office for consecrating churches and 
churchyards was proposed by the bishops; “ and 
probably,” says Burnet, “ this will be all the fruit 
that the church will reap from this convocation.” * 
Other two subjects were taken up, indeed, the 
one by the lower, the other by the upper house ; 
but only to end in nothing. Several books 
had been published by Jacobite and nonjuring 
divines, containing notions that were thouglit 
to savour of Popery; in particular, Dr. George 
Hickes, the eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar, had 
promulgated something like the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of there being a real sacrifice in the 
eucharist ; and a clergyman of the name of Brett 
had preached and printed a sermon in which he 
maintained the necessity of priestly absolution 
in very high strain, asserting that no repentance 
could be of any avail without it. A motion was 
made in the lower house to censure these opinions; 
“but it was so ill supported,” says Burnet, “ that 
it was let fall.” The bishops seem to have stood 
aloof from this business; but they also had a 
heresy of their own. This was a conceit, said 
to have been originally started by the learned 
Henry Dodwell, and to have obtained extensive 
circulation, that there was no validity in baptism 
unless when performed by a clergyman episco- 
pally ordained. “This,” observes Burnet, “made 
the dissenters pass for no Christians, and put all 


thoughts of reconciling them to us far out of 
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view; and several little books were spread about 
the nation to prove the necessity of re-baptizing 
them, and that they were in a state of damnation 
till that was done. Nothing,” he adds, “of this 
kind was 80 much as mentioned in the year 1660, 
when a great part of the nation had been bap- 
tized by dissenters.”' To put a stop to this new 
doctrine, the bishops drew up a declaration, point- 
ing out the irregularity of baptism by persons not 
in holy orders, but stating also that, according 
to the practice of the primitive church, and the 
constant usage of the Church of England, no 
baptism, if it were only performed in the ortho- 
dox mode, ought to be reiterated. In the upper 
house, Bishop Sprat, who had no reputation as 
a theologian, was the only person who refused 
his assent to this exposition; but when it was 
sent down to the lower house, “they would not 
so much as take it into consideration,” Burnet 
tells us, “but laid it aside, thinking that it would 
encourage those who struck at the dignity of the 
priesthood.” Thus passed another winter in con- 
tention between the two houses, and a busy doing 
of nothing. In the next year the convocation 
seems to have met only to present the usual 
formal address to the crown; and in 1714 the 
two houses presented a joint address, concluding 
with the expression of their wishes and prayers 
that her majesty might be able to transmit the 
protection of the church and state “to a Protes- 
tant successor in the illustrious house of Hano- 
ver.”?_ The majority in the lower house, there- 
fore, can scarcely be considered as jacobitically 
inclined at this time. The close of the reign of 
Anne, we may here notice, was marked by seve- 
ral changes among the heads of the church. 
Sharp, Archbishop of York, died in February, 
1714, and was succeeded by Dawes, Bishop of 
Chester, one of the most eminent of the party 
styled Hanover Tories. 
Atterbury had been raised to the bench as 
Bishop of Rochester, on the death of Sprat; and 
Dr. John Robinson (the diplomatist of the peace 
of Utrecht) had been translated from Bristol to 
London, as successor to Compton, who died in 
the beginning of July, in his eighty-first year— 
“a generous and good-natured man,” says Burnet, 
“but easy and weak, and much in the power of 
others.”* Archbishop Tennyson still survived ; 
but he also died in the end of the year 1715, 
about a year and a half after the accession of 
King G George. He was succeeded by Dr. Wake, 

1 Own 7 Own Times, vol. li. p. 604. 

2 Tindal, iv. $40; Boyer's flistory af Queen Anne, p. 671. 

3 Own Tires, vol, ii. p. 630. 

4 The convocation, it is proper to ohserve, is not a nativnal, 
but only a provincial synod. The convocation of the province 
of York does not appear to have ever been in the habit of meet- 
ing regularly. The convocation, of whose proceadings an account 


has been given in the text, and which still subsists in form, is 
that of the province of Canterbury only. 
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translated from Lincoln, a prelate of distin- 
guished learning and ability. 

Meanwhile the restless volcano, which had so 
long disturbed the church and the public mind, 
was fast approaching its final extinction. The 
convocation sat in 1714, along with Queen Anne’s 
last parliament. It also appears to have been 
allowed to sit as usual, on the accession of George 
I. and for the next two years, but its proceedings, 
if any, were unimportant. But in 1717, when it 
was hotly engaged in a controversy about Dr. 
Hoadly and his alleged heresies, it was stopped 
in an early stage of its proceedings by a royal 
prorogation, which put an end to its debates for 
that year; and since then, although this clerical 
assembly has continued, as formerly, to be sum- 
moned, and to meet, with every new parliament, 
it has never been suffered to sit for the transac- 
tion of business, being always prorogued as soon 
as the mere preliminary formalities have been 
gone through.‘ 

The suppression of the convocation in modern 
times has taken from the clergy of the English 
church their only arena of debate, and even 
chamber of common deliberation, thus leaving 
the greatest corporation in the kingdom without 
any such organ for making its voice be publicly 
heard as is possessed even by the smallest. The 
representation of the church, if so it may be 
called, by the bishops in the House of Lords, is 
all that now remains either of its ancient legisla- 
tive authority, as one of the estates of the realm, 
or even of its power of independent self-regula- 
tion. Of the Church of Scotland, the liberty of 
public debate and internal legislation may be 
said to be a necessary part of the constitution— 
to its democratic and republican character the 
very breath of life; and, accordingly, that estab- 
lishment has preserved to our own day, and can 
scarcely lose so long as it continues to exist, its 
presbyteries, synods, and general assemblies, But 
in another important particular the system of the 
Scottish church, as settled at the Revolution, was 
innovated upon before that event was many years 
old. ‘The law of 1690, which gave the filling up 
of vacant churches to the heritors and elders, 
was repealed in 1712, and the rights of the an- 
cient patrons restored by an act, the preamble 
of which asserts that that way of calling min- 
isters had proved inconvenient, and had occa- 
sioned great heats and divisions in parishes.’ 
There is uo doubt that this act of 1712 was a 
“Gat 10 Auge & is ue as bea hs ierece ot 
opinion, as has beon already stated, about the actual working 
of the law of 1690. Much information on the subject may be 
found in the evidence taken by the committee of the House of 
Commons which sat on church patronage in Scovtland, in 1834: 
we would refer particularly to the evidence of Dr. Cook, which: 
is unfavourable, to that of Dr. M‘Crie on the other side, and 


above al] to that of Dr. Lee, whose facts and illustrations are 
collected from the widest range of-reading and research. Y 
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most unpopular measure in Scotland, where, 
whatever inconveniences it might profess to be 
intended to remedy, it was generally looked upon 
both as opposed to the true spirit and principles 
of Presbyterianism, and as a direct violation of 
the treaty of union, passed only five or six years 
before, by which it was stipulated that no altera- 
tion should ever be made in any part of the wor- 
ship, discipline, or government of the Scottish 
church, as established by the act of 1690 ratify- 
ing the Confession of Fuith, and by all the other 
acts relating thereto passed in prosecution of the 
Declaration of Rights. But as the Scottish De- 
claration of Rights made no mention of patron- 
age, it was probably held that the law regulating 
that matter was not one of those which were thus 
made for ever unalterable. Violent quarrels, 
schisms, and secessions from the kirk, followed 
closely on the heels of the act of 1712; and these 
have continued occasionally, more or less, to agi- 
tate Scotland down to 1858. 

The first of these movements, called the Seces- 
sion, was a prelude to the more memorable Dis- 
ruption of our own day, and, like it, had its 
origin in that hostility to patronage in the church 
which had been manifested almost from the com- 
mencement of the Reformation. In Scotland, the 
right of patrons was now exercised with a high 
hand, and with a powerful majority in the church 
courts to second them, so that ministers were 
often obtruded upon a people not only by arbi- 
trary clerical decrees, but sometimes at the point 
of the bayonet. 
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This state of things, and the | the subject is worthy of particular notice. 


departure, in the form of dissent, that had yet oc- 
curred in the Kirk of Scotland. How this small 
beginning expanded, until it grew into a very 
numerous and influential body in every part of 
the northern kingdom, can be best told in a later 
portion of its religious history. 

But the religious movement in Scotland, of 
which the Secession was the most noticeable out- 
ward manifestation, had in reality a much deeper 
source than was indicated by the circumstances 
out of which it immediately arose, and the parti- 
cular grievance, or grievances, against which it 
professed to be mainly directed. The law of 
patronage, and the various things that were ob- 
jected to in the conduct of the church courts, 
only furnished the occasion for an outbreak and 
revolt against the existing systems, with the real 
elements of which these abstrusive but superfi- 
cial subjects of complaint had little or nothing 
to do. They were but the drawing of the trigger 
—at most but the exciting spark. The explo- 
sive force that wrought the effect lay in passions 
and tendencies that had long been forming and 
gathering strength in the minds of men, and 
were now become, in a manner, the moving spirit 
of the age, in so far as religion was concerned. 
It is remarkable, that as nearly as possible of 
the same date with the Secession in Scotland is 
the origin of Methodism in England. 

As the origin of this new sect was so important 
an event in the religious history of the period, 
The 


evils it occasioned, led to frequent protest and | time of its appearance was a season that not only 


remonstrance both in ecclesiastical courts and in 
the pulpit, but without effect, until 1733, when 
four of these protesters—Ebenezer Erskine, Wil- 
liam Wilson, Alexander Moncrieff, and James 
Fisher — ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
were ejected from their charges by a sentence of 
the general assembly. In their appeal against 
the sentence, they denounced it as the act of a 
prevailing party in the church, and declared their 
purpose of forming a church of their own. “ We 
do protest,” they said, “that we are obliged to 
make a secession from them, and that we can 
huld no ministerial communion with them till 
they see their sins and mistakes, and amend 
thei ; and, in like manner, we do protest that it 
shall be lawful and warrantable for us to exercise 
the keys of doctrine, discipline, and government, 
according to the Word of God, and Confession of 
Faith, and the princtples and constitution of the 
convenanted Church of Scotland, as if no such 
censure had been passed upon us; upon all which 
we take instruments. And we do hereby appeal 
to the first free, faithful, and reforming general 
assembly of the Church of Scotland.” Having 
thus delivered their testimony, they went forth 


demanded, but was almost certain to create a re- 
ligious reaction. The high theological enthusiasm 
of the Reformation, the Revolution, and the Re- 
storation, which had successively predominated 
during the former periods, had now become lan- 
guid for lack of exercise; or if excited to action, 
it was only in the form of a political or drunken 
riot, with “Church and Sacheverell” or “No 
Popery” for its war-cry, and mischief and plun- 
der for its chief object. The great luminaries of 
the church had departed, and were succeeded by 
intriguing political prelates, or drinking and fox- 
hunting parsons, whose dioceses were neglected, 
and whose flocks grew up untaught; and even 
where a spirit of study was still prevalent among 
the clergy, it was in such infidel or heretical 
directions as to be worse than useless to the 
people whose faith they attempted to direct. Such, 
with a few distinguished exceptions, was now the | 
general character of the Established clergy ; and 
thus, with the bulk of the community, the church 
was rather the symbol of political loyalty, and 
of a cordial hatred of the pope, the devil, and the 
pretender, than the house of spiritual instruction, 
and the guide to a better life to come. Nor was 
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this all; for the old Puritan element, formerly 
so conservative of what was great and good in 
the national character, had also become corrupted 
in the universal contagion; and while the Pres- 
byterianism of England was rapidly settling into 
Arianism and Unitarianism, the other and more 
fiery sects were pushing their ultra-orthodoxy into 
the ungoverned chaos of Antinomianism. While 
the spiritual guardians and instructors of the 
people were thus in so many cases unfaithful to 
their trust, or unfitted to discharge it, the ex- 
ample of the court and the aristocracy, which 
was still influential upon the community, only 
deepened the evil. For the pernicious influence 
of Charles II., instead of having passed away, 
was still as prevalent as when he lived; and the 
profligate flippant ethics of France which he 
imported into England were methodized into a 
shallow atheistic philosophy of home growth, 
which had now become the creed of the gay and 
fashionable of the reigns of the two first Georges. 
In such a state of things, it was well for the 
nation that its energies were still fresh, instead 
of being exhausted; that as yet it had reached 
nothing more than the prime of its strength and 
vigour, instead of a hopeless, irrecoverable seni- 
lity. Its great career had yet to be accomplished ; 
and within its heart, and in their full strength, lay 
the elements of a fresh revival. The mode of that 
revival was the only question at issue, and this 
was speedily settled by the siugular progress of 
Methodism. Such is usually the religious his- 
tory of a nation, in contrast to its political revolu- 
tions. When a church is to be regenerated, and 
a national creed revived or purified, the most in- 
adequate means or the most unlikely agents are 
made sufficient for the enterprise. 

John Wesley, the father of this great religious 
movement, was born at Epworth, a market town 
in Lincolnshire, on the 17th of June, 1703. He 
was of Puritan and persecuted ancestry, though 
his father had left the dissenters and become 
minister of Wroote, near Epworth. Even in 
early boyhood John was trained for the great 
work that lay before him by the example of his 
mother, who, during her husband's absence at the 
sittings of convocation, was wont to assemble a 
few parishioners with her family at the parsonage 
for religious instruction and prayer. After a 
course of education at home and at the Charter- 
house, Wesley, at the age of sixteen, entered the 
college of Christ Church, Oxford, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his conversational powers, 
his wit, and ability in making verses, until the 
direction of his choice in life towards the min- 
istry engaged him in more serious occupations. 
Two works at this period gave the chief bias 
to his thoughts, and subsequently affected his 
whole career. These were the De Imitatione 
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Christi, attributed to Thomas & Kempis; and 
Jeremy Taylor's Rules of Holy Living and Dying. 

He was now so guarded in his conduct, in con- 

formity with these high models, as to be a 
subject of satire to his companions; but he 

steadily persisted in his conscientious course, and 
was thus trained in good time for the obstacles 
that lay before him. In the meanwhile, his 
diligent course of study was not abated; and his 
proficiency was attested by his appointment to a 
fellowsbip, a Greek lectureship, and the office of 
moderator of the classes. He took deacon’s and 
then priest’s orders; but in every change there. 
was with him a restless yearning and aspiration 
after a holier and more effective life, that showed 
the spirit of the reformer struggling within him, 
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and not yet entered into its congenial sphere of 
action. He managed to secure at college a few 
companions who were like-minded with himself, 
and who met for religious exercises and biblical 
study; but these meetings only excited the deri- 
sion of the university, and their frequenters were 
nick-named “methodists” —a title thrown at them. 
in sport, but which they afterwards adopted in 
earnest. They were about fifteen in number, and 
their rules and course of daily action were suffi- 
ciently ascetic and self-denying. At first their 
studies were alternated with religious exercises, 
but the latter soon obtained the preponderance. 
They regularly visited the prisoners and the 
sick; they communicated once a-week; they 
fasted on Wednesdays and Fridays, after the 
fashion of the ancient church. They also drew 
up a scheme of self-examination, in which the 
great object sought to be attained was “a re- 
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covery of the image of God.” Thus earnestly 
were they struggling in the midst of darkness 
for the light and purity of an earlier day, while 
none was at hand in whose guidance they could 
place full confidence. It was in this situation 
that John Wesley formed the acquaintanceship 
of William Law, author of the Serious Call, be- 
fore he had become a follower of Jacob Behmen; 
and the advices and encouragement of this able 
enthusiast completed, in Wesley's mind, the effect 
which the writings of Taylor and 4 Kempis had 
commenced. “Sir,” he said to Wesley, “I per- 
ceive you would fain convert the world; but you 
must wait God’s own time. Nay, if, after all, he 
is pleased to use you only as a hewer of wood 
or a drawer of water, you should submit—yea, 
you should be thankful to him that he has hon- 
oured you so far.” 

While these meetings continued to be held, 
upon which such important changes were depen- 
dent, they were joined by George Whitefield, 
afterwards as remarkable a personage as Wesley 
himself. Whitefield was born at the Bell Inn, 
in the city of Gloucester, towards the close of the 
year 1714. From his autobiography, we find that 
even in early boyhood a struggle was going on in 
his heart between good and evil, the result of 
which would determine whether he was to be the 
benefit or the bane of society. He tells us that 
he was 80 brutish as to hate instruction; that he 
stole from his mother’s pocket, and frequently 
kept for his own use the money that was paid by 
the customers of the inn. And yet, in recalling 
this period of his life in after years, he saw 
enough to assure him that “God loved him with 
an everlasting love, and had separated him, even 
from his mother’s womb, for the work to which 
he afterwards was pleased to call him.” The 
rudiments of his education were received at St. 
Mary-de-Crypt’s School; and it was here that 
those wonderful elocutionary powers were first 
manifested which were to be so resistless in the 
course of his apostleship, on which account he 
was usually chosen to deliver the speeches with 
which the corporation was addressed at the an- 
nual visitation. Even already the power of speech 
waa eminently his; and the direction it would 
likely assume was also indicated by the fact, that 
the first money he received for these oratorical 
displays was spent in the purchase of Bishop 
Ken's Manual for Winchester Scholars, a religious 
work by which his young, earnest impulses were 
first directed. The same love of oratory made 
him a popular actor in the plays that were exhi- 
bited at the grammar school before the corpora- 
tion; and in one of these Whitefield performed the 
part of a heroine in girl’s clothes—a circumstance 
which he ever after remembered with self-re- 
proach and disgust. At the age of fifteen he was 
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withdrawn from school to attend to the affairs 
of his mother’s inn, with no better prospect than 
to be a tapster for life; but while he was em- 
ployed in drawing ale and summing up reckon- 
ings, he studied the work of Thomas 4 Kempis 
and composed sermons. A prospect having oc- 
curred of obtaining for him a servitorship in the 
university of Oxford, he returned to the grammar 
school to qualify himself for college; and was 
now distinguished by his close application to 
study, but still more by his exemplary conduct 
and strict attention to religious duties, while he 
was encouraged by the happy influence of his 
example upon the conduct of his school-fellows. 
At the age of eighteen he was admitted into 


-Oxford as a student-servitor, a situation in which 
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his ascetic piety and strength of moral principle 
enabled him to endure and finally to overcome 
the humiliations of his position and the ridi- 
cule of his companions, and gave him courage to 
join the despised “ Oxford methodists.” In this 
manner Whitefield and Wesley were led, though 
by different routes, to the same place of meeting, 
and prepared for their common aim. And well 
did their subsequent career evince how completely 
a diversity of endowments, and even in many 
cases a difference of opinions, can be made to 
harmonize in the accomplishment of a great work. 
where the highest interests of society are at stake. 
More learned and more profound, of higher posi- 
tion in society and better acquainted with its 
character and habits, Wesley added to these ad- 
vantages such wonderful capacities for the organi- 
zation of a society as have scarcely ever been 
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surpassed, and show him to have been born a | great founders of the sect, our notices of the pub- 
legislator, and one who could have formed a king- | lic proceedings of the latter may be summed up 
dom or a creed as well as a sect ora party. On | within a narrow compase. In 1735 John Wesley 
the other hand, Whitefield was neither an accom- | and his brother Charles embarked for the new 
plished scholar nor a profound original thinker, | colony of Georgia, to preach to the American 
and either did not care for or could not under- | Indians; and in the following year Whitefield, 
- stand the principles of ecclesiastical polity; but | then just ordained, began to produce a great 
he had one talent, and this in such perfection as | sensation in London and other parts of England, 
to be worth the whole ten of the most highly | and to draw crowded audiences around him, by 
favoured mortals. He was entirely and exclu- | the fervid manner and strain of his preaching, 
sively an orator. His voice, that without strain- | and by a species of what would now be called 
ing could be heard distinctly over a crowd of | evangelicism in doctrine, which he and his Ox- 
30,000 souls collected in the open air, was yet of ' | ford associates appear to have drawn for the 
such wonderful modulation throughout the whole ; most part from the writings and the conversa- 
gamut of speech, that its tones were irresistible, | _ tion of the celebrated mystic, William Law, and 
independent of words; and it was even alleged . | which at that time, to the unaccustomed ears of 
that he could have drawn tears from his hearers the congregations of the Established church, 
by only reading a bookeeller’s catalogue. His | sounded almost like a new gospel. But neither 
whole bearing was in conformity with his voice, | Whitefield’s nor Wesley’s religious views were 
so that every attitude was that perfection of | matured, or assumed their final shape and char- 
gracefulness combined with truth which is only ' acter, till some time after this. Wesley seems 
to be found in the primitive society of savages, | to have received his first impression of what he 
but which men continue to lose as they advance | accounted genuine Christianity from the Mora- 
_ into that artificial life which forms the invariable | vians, with some of whom he met in America, 

accompaniment of civilization. Thus his sermons, | and whose principal establishment, at Hernhut, 
which when read appear ordinary enough, were, | in Germany, he visited after his return to Europe 
when preached, like flames or tornadoes to dis- | in 1738 He himself relates that his conversion 
may the obdurate, or the music of heaven itself | took place at a meeting of some religious friends 
to elevate the lowly and cheer the downcast. They : in Aldersgate Street, London, where one was 
not only arrested mid-way the whips of merry- | reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
andrews, and converted the showmen of Bartho- | Romans, about a quarter before nine o’clock on 
lomew Fair into weeping penitents, but made | the evening of Wednesday, the 24th of May, in 
Lord Chesterfield cry aloud in terror, almost per- | | that year. Whitefield, again, who had first visited 
suaded Lord Bolingbroke to become a Christian Georgia about the same time that Wesley left 
and a Calvinist, threw David Hume into an | that colony, and who, in the course of a second 
ecstasy of admiration, and even extracted suc- | transatlantic expedition, on which he set out 
cessively, by a charitable appeal, first the copper, | about two years afterwards, proceeded to the 
then the silver, and finally the gold that lay ; older settlements of New England, was confirmed 
ensconced in the well-guarded, prudential pockets , by the American Puritans, aud the books they 
of Benjamin Franklin. At the early age of | put into his hands, in the Calvinistic creed of 
twenty-one, or little more, Whitefield received election and reprobation, of which he had already 
ordination from the hands of Bishop Benson of | received a tincture from the writings of the old 
Gloucester, the prelate being so much struck with | Nonconformist divine, Matthew Henry, and to 
the piety of the youthful neophyte us to dispense | which he ever after adhered. Preaching extem- 
with the two years of probation that still re- | poraneously and in the open air was first prac- 
mained ; and the preacher commenced his public | tised by Whitefield in 1739, in the interval be- 
career with only one sermon as his whole stock | tween his two visits to America. The colliers in 
of discourses, and five guineas in money which | the neighbourhood of Bristol—to whom, drawn 
the good bishop had given him. With these he | forth from the living entombment of their black 
threw himself upon the world; and the sermon | subterranean working-places, well might the blue 
when first preached was so effectual, that, in the | sky seem temple enough—were, appropriately, 
scofting language of the day, fifteen persons were | the first audiences he addressed in this fashion ; 
“driven mad” by it. After this he experienced | soon afterwards he gathered other crowds of 
no dearth of discourses; and as for money, he was | thousands and tens of thousands around him by 
contented with the bare means of the passing | the same novel exhibition in Moorfields, on Ken- 
day. nington Common, and on Blackheath ; and in 

After these statements of the origin of Metho- | this course he was speedily followed by Wesley, 
(lism, in connection with the religious wants of ; who had now returned from Germany, and found 
the period, and the Recnnite training of the two | himself, as well as his friend, excluded from 
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nearly all the pulpits of the Established church. | Wesley a convert to that practice, which in- 
“When I was told,” says Wesley, “I must | deed has been carried much further in the great 
preach no more in this, and this, and another | Methodist community of which he was the foun- 
church, so much the more those who could not | der than by the rival sect. 
hear me there flocked together when I was at; For scarce had the two revivalists well begun 
any of the societies, where I spoke more or less, | to act in concert, when, from friends and coad- 
though with much inconvenience, to as many as | jutora they became rivals, and, for a short time, - 
the room I was in would contain. But, after a | almost enemies. Notwithstanding the love of 
time, finding those rooms could not contain a | power, and aversion to equality and brotherhood, 
tenth part of the people that were earnest to hear, | attributed to Wesley, it must be admitted that 
I determined to do the same thing in England | the breach was of Whitefield’s making, or at least 
which I had often done in a warmer climate— | that it was he who first came forward as the 
namely, when the house would not contain the | public opponent and assailant of his senior. This 
congregation, to preach in the open air. This I | happened in the year 1741. The consequence 
xvcordingly did, first in Bristol, where the society ;| was an almost complete separation between the 
rooms were exceedingly small; and at Kings- | two for nearly ten years: it was not till 1750 that 
wood, where we had no room at all; afterwards | they ever again officiated together in the same 
in or near London.” But Wesley, who never | chapel. Meanwhile, each had been unceasingly 
altogether got over the feelings of a churchman, | employed in extending the boundaries of what was 
is very solicitous to show that this deviation from | still in the main their common Methodism, not- 
the established forms was rather forced upon than | withstanding the discordance upon some points 
sought by him.’ The great distinction of Me- | that kept them labouring apart, and sometimes at 
thodism—the permission of lay preaching—soon | the opposite corners of the field. The Calvinism 
followed; the first lay preacher whom Wesley em- | of Whitefield and the Arminianism of Wesley 
ployed being Thomas Maxfield, whom he origin- | could not coalesce so easily as their common desire 
ally engaged merely to watch over and pray with | to effect a religious reform. The year 1743 is 
the congregation at his meeting-house, called the | assigned as the epoch of the proper foundation of 
Foundry, which he had built in Moorfields, while ; Wesleyanism, by the contrivance of the first form 
he should himself be ministering elsewhere, but : of that system of government and discipline 
who, on one occasion of his master’s absence, | which has ever since united the followers of 
having discovered his talent, proceeded to exercise | Wesley into one compact and at the same time 
it. When Wesley first heard of what was going | thoroughly organized body. Of its remarkable 
on, he hastened home to London with full reso- | polity we can only give a very brief outline. 
lution to shut the mouth of the aspiring youth, | The great metropolitan power and authority of the 
and that with all despatch. ‘So, Thomas Max- | Wesleyan Methodists is lodged in the Conference, 
tield is turned preacher, I find,” said he to his | an annual convention of the clergy: by its deci- 
mother, as soon as he arrived, with dissatisfaction | sions, funds are levied, territorial sections allot- 
in his countenance, and speech abrupt enough ; | ted, preachers appointed, and offenders punished; 
but the old lady withstood him to his face, | and as their deliberations are conducted with 
warned him not to oppose the work of God, and | closed doors, the laity are excluded from their 
told him that Thomas Maxfield was as surely | proceedings, and made acquainted with them 
called of God to preach as he himself was; upon | only through the publication of the minutes after 
which Wesley consented to hear him, and, by an | each meeting, The territorial range of Metho- 
examination into the effects of his administra- | dism is divided into circuits, to each of which 
tions, was soon convinced that his mother was | as many preachers are appointed as it may re- 
in the right. A year or two before this, indeed, | quire; while over it is placed a superintendent, 
Whitefield had, in Wales, associated himself for | whose talents, piety, and experience are judged 
some.time with Mr. Howel Harris, who, although , worthy of the charge. This high office, how- 
. layman, had long been in the habit of preach- | ever, is of annual appointment, and no one can 
ing to the people in Welsh; Whitefield and he | officiate as superintendent in the same district 
used to preach at every place to which they | for more than three years in succession, The 
came, the one after the other, that those who | same restriction is also laid upon the regular 
understood either language might be benefited ; | clergy of their communion. This system of itin- 
but it does not appear that Whitefield had em- | erant preaching, which gives no opportunity of 
ployed lay preachers in any of his own chapels, | forming a permanent connection between the 
or contemplated their ministrations as a regular | minister and his people, has often been regarded 
engine of religious instruction, before the adven- | a8 the most unscriptural part of their polity; 
turous attempt of Maxfield and its success made | but Wesley has thus met the objection—“I know, 
1 See Wesley's Journal, were I myself to preach one whole year in one 
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congregation asleep. We have found by long and 
constant experience, that a frequent change of 
teachers is best.” Each circuit has also ita local 
preachere—men who, although engaged, it may 
be, in secular occupations, have proved their ae- 
ceptance as religious teachers, and are permitted 
by the superintendent to preach in private houses, 
or chapels in the neighbourhood. Every Metho- 
dist congregation is divided into classes, gene- 
rally consisting of twelve members ; and over 
each class is appointed a leader, whose commis- 
sion is to watch over his little flock—exhort and 
instruct them, and collect their contributions to 
the common fund: and at their meetings, the 
members confess their faults one to another, and 
detail their religious experience. But besides 
these classes, bands were instituted, each also 
under the charge of a leader ; and as the purpose 
of such meetings was for a more close and spe- 
cific confession of sin, and especially of besetting 
sins, it consisted of members of the same condi- 
tion exclusively, as married women in one, mar- 
ried men in another, &c. Another band, distin- 
guished from the foregoing, consists of the 
Sunday-school teachers of the congregation, over 
whose meetings a leader also presides, It will be 
observed, that all these office-bearers of a circuit 
are subject to the authority of the superinten- 
‘dent: his will is their law, and from his decision 
there is no appeal, except to the annual meeting 
of conference, of which he is himself a mem- 
ber, Such is the wonderfully brigaded body of 
Methodism, reciprocally sentient over all its cir- 
cles, societies, classes, bands, and individual mem- 
bers; and also under the most complete subjec- 
tion to the ruling authority which Wesley himself 
wielded so long as he lived, and then left to the 
council of preachers called the Conference, in so 
far at least as legal deeds could bequeath such a 
legacy. No such frame of polity was erected by 
Whitefield for his description of Methodism ; 
and, whether owing entirely to that, or partly to 
other differences, this latter has never spread 
among the mass of the population to anything 
like the same extent with Wesleyanism; but 
it was, perhaps, somewhat before the other in 
penetrating to the upper regions of society— 
an advantage which it owed chiefly to the acci- 
dent of Whitefield finding a convert to his pecu- 
liar views in the famous Lady Huntingdon. 


' Perhaps no man has left a higher traditional fame for elo- 


quence than Bolingbroke—his estimate of that of Whitefield, 
therefore, may be regarded as at once impartial and intelligent. 
In a letter to Lady Huntingdon Lord Bolingbroke says of him:— 
** He is the most extraordinary man in our times. He has the 
most commanding eloquence | ever heaml in any person; his 
zeal is unquestionable; and his piety and excrilence genuine— 
unquestionable. The bishops and jnferior orders of the clergy 
are Very angry with him, and represent him as an hypocrite, an 
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Selina, Countese-dowager of Huntingdon, appears 
to have taken to the open profession of Methodism 
soon after the death of her husband, in 1746, It 
was in the summer of 1748, after his return from 
a third visit to America, that Whitefield was first 
invited to preach in her house at Chelsea.’ 

Besides its early diffusion in the congenial 
climate of Puritanical America, where it con- 
tinues to flourish in a degree unexampled even 
in the country where it first sprang up, Metho- 
dism was planted within the present period both 
in Scotland and in Ireland. 

We have spoken of the Methodists as a sect ; 
but, at least during the present period, they can 
scarcely be properly said to have assumed that 
character. Both Wesley and Whitefield continued 
to regard themselves as ministers of the Church 
of England, in which they had been ordained, 
to the end of their days; and Wesley, at least, 
seems to the last to have held to the principle 
that all the people ought to be in communion 
with the Establishment, whether they saw good 
to limit their attendance to the ministrations of 
the Established clergy or not. He recommended 
that the members of all his congregations should 
receive the sacrament thrice a-year, as the law 
required, from their parish clergymen—nay, he 
seems almost to have thought that it was their 
duty to hear service once every Sunday at their 
parish churches, as well as at their meeting- 
houses at another hour and on week-days, - At 
first, indeed, he would not allow his own preachers 
either to administer the sacrament or to perform 
the office of baptism, though after a time he 
deemed it expedient to give way in that matter 
to the general feeling of his followers. White- 
field, perhaps, did not carry his notion of the 
rights of the Establishment quite so high, nor 
does he appear to have thought it of any great 
importance how those to whom he preached 
might be circumstanced in regard to the mere 
outward framework of a church; but this very 
indifference withheld him from sympathizing 
with dissent as such. Methodism, therefore, so 


long as its founders lived, was, or at any rate 
professed to be, rather an extension of the Estab- 
lished church than a hostile or rival institution 
—a cultivation of the waste lands and commons 
lying scattered and hitherto neglected within 
her territory, rather than an abstraction of any 
part of her ancient and rightful possessions. 


No 





enthusiast; but this is not astonishing—there is so little real 
goodness or honesty among them. Your ladyship will be some- 
what amused at hearing that the king has recommended to his 
Grace of Canterbury, that Mr. Whitefield should be advanced 
to the bench, as the only means of putting an end to his preach- 
ing. What a keen—what a biting remark! but how just and 
how well earned by those mitred lords.” — Life and Timea of 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, by a Member of the Houses of 
Shirley and Hastings, vol. i. p. 179. 
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doubt all this while, there were many elements 
in the new power thus called into action as es- 
sentially adverse to the interests of the Establish- 
ment as any system of open dissent that was 
ever preached. On the whole, the position of 
Methodism, in this respect, was exceedingly ano- 
malous. The entire phenomenon bore a con- ; 
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siderable resemblance to the appearance, in the 
early part of the thirteenth century, of the men- 
dicant friars; who, both in the field and manner of 
their ministrations, and in the peculiar character 
of the relation in which they stood to the church 
and to the rest of the clergy, may be styled the 
Methodists of that time. 


CHAPTER XXV.—HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 


FROM THE REVOLUTION (A.D. 1689), TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE II. (A.D. 1760). 


Effects of the Revolution of 1689 on popular liberty—Effects of the Revolution on feudal and regal domination~— 


New historical era originated by it—Its effects in every department of society—Agriculture of the period— 
Improvement of agriculture and gardening—Increase of the necessaries of life—Inorease of poor’s-rates with 
the growing prosperity—Influence of the Union upon English industry and economy—Origin of workhouses 
—The correction and cure of poverty still undiscovered—Improved living of country gentlemen during this 
period—Their houses, furniture, and style of life—Their love of hunting—Effects of this attachment—State 
of the rural commons—Amusements of country fairs—Domestic sports and superstitious observances—Lin- 
gerings of credulity among the peasantry—Charms for the cure of diseases—City population—Increase of 
commerce—Establishment of the Bank of England—Account of William Paterson, its originator—Effecte of 
its institution—Paterson’s requital—Gambling spirit of the mercantile community—South Sea scheme— 
Similar bubbles of the period—Their downfall and consequences—Acceleration of mercantile progress by the 
reform of the national coinage—Establishment of the national debt—Its increase during this period—Stock- 
jobbing—Colonial commerce in the East Indies—The East India Company—Commerce with the West Indies 
and America—Account of William Dampier, the navigator— Manufacturing by machinery—Place and distinc- 
tion now accorded to merchants—Style of mercantile living—Shopkeepers and their sign-boards—Arts of the 
shopkeepers to recommend their goods—Puffing advertisements—Dress of the gentlemen of the period—Dress 
of the ladies—Distinctions of Whig and Tory—Political excitement of the aristocracy—Their love of gambling 
—Their eagerness for sight-seeing—The Cock-lane ghost—Credulity in high life—Prevalence of drunkenness 
—Beaus and bullies of the period—The Mohocks—Their practices—Fashionable places of promenade—Separ- 
ation at these places of the aristocracy from the commons— Watering places—Bath—Reign of Beau Nash—- 
His legislation—Life at Bath—Tunbridge Wells—Recreations of Tunbridge—Common watering places—The 
theatre —A bsurdities of dramatic costume—Feuds and riots of the theatre—The footmen’s gallery —The opera 
—State of the public musical taste—Handel’s arrival in England—-His introduction of the oratorio—Places of 
public entertainment—Ranelagh and Vauxhall Gardense—The Rotunda—Belsize House—Punch’s Theatre— 
‘Wynstanley’s Water Theatre—Marybone—London fairs—May Fair—Bartholomew Fair—Excessive drinking of 
the London populace—Ineffectual attempts to suppress it— Origin of boxing in England—Boxing matches and 
challenges—Irregular and clandestine marriages—Disappearance of the old popular sports in London—State 
of the London streets—Of the country highways—Coaches and travelling of the period—Highwaymen—Pre- 
valence of street robberies—Their audacity—Necessity of a moral change—The coming innovators—Establish- 
ment of the Royal Society—Account of Sir Isaac Newton—Of John Locke—The fine arte—Music—Painting 
— Artista of the period —Hogarth—Soulpture—Poetry and poets—Alexander Pope—Joseph Addison—Matthew 
Prior—John Gay—Jonathan Swift—Religious poete—Dr. Edward Young—Dr. Isaac Watts—Scottish poets 
—Allan Ramsay—James Thomson—Dramatic poets of the period—Origin of novel writing—Novel writers— 
Daniel Defoe—Samuel Richardson—Henry Fielding—Tobias Smollett—Laurence Sterne—Origin of popular 
essay writing—Stcele and Addison, its founders—Progress of periodical writing—Its salutary influence. 


») (ITH the Revolution of 1689, a 
long struggle, that had been 
maintained for centuries, was 
successfully terminated. It 
was the struggle, in which the 
Va liberty of the people had to be 
vindicated both from feudal and regal tyranny. 
The first of these, as we have already seen, was 
the earliest to fall it was incompatible not only 
with the spirit of the English people, but the 
progress of society; and therefore the nobles who 
had hitherto ruled over their tenantry with a half 





kingly, and almost irresponsible authority, were 
reduced to the harmless condition of fellow-sub- 
jects, and allowed to retain no further power than 
that which is naturally conceded by society to 
wealth, title, and family. Then followed the 
struggle against regal domination, in which the 
question was to be tried whether kings reigned ~ 
by right divine, and might therefore rule as they 
pleased, or whether the tie between them and 
their people was one of mutual obligation. This 
conflict, which had been going on with more 
or less vehemence, but in every case without 
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intermission, since the days of the Norman con- 
quest, was ended by the trial and execution of 
one king, and the deposition and banishment of 
another; while in either case, the deed, instead 
of being the sudden outburst of a few factious 
nobles or a mutinous mob, was the slow, solemn, 
deliberate act of the nation at large, announcing, 
by every form of law and statute, the mode in 
which they were to be ruled, and the conditions 
upon which they would yield obedience. In this 
way, & war of 600 years was fought and success- 
fully ended, and the British constitution eatab- 
lished. And who will deny that the benefits 
thus secured were well worth so protracted a 
contest? It was not, as in ordinary cases, that 
one nation might be independent of another— 
often a mere chivalrous punctilio—but that one 
class of the nation should be independent of 
another, by the establishment of equal laws in 
which all could participate. 

From this period, therefore, Britain commences 
a new historical era; and the change becomes 
perceptible, not only in its relation to the great 
European family of nations, but the different por- 
tions of its own society. Kings can no longer 
assume the throne in the confidence of an infalli- 
ble hereditary right, and reign by the law of sic 
volo sic jubeo, but by the act of settlement, and 
the will of the people expressed through parlia- 
ment. Judges administer the laws no longer as 
the hirelings of royalty, whom the king can re- 
move at pleasure ; but as the responsible servants 
of that code of legislation alone, to which the 
sovereign is as responsible as themselves. In 
like manner, the parliament can assemble, and 
enter into discussion, without fearing that their 
sentiments may be displeasing to the royal ears, 
or that his majesty himself may enter the house, 
and apprehend them in the very midst of debate. 
The restraints upon kingly power which the 
Earl of Leicester had contemplated in the reign of 
Henry III., for which he was regarded as a crazy 
enthusiast, and the national representation he en- 
deavoured to establish, which was ridiculed under 
the title of “ Leicester's mad parliament,” were 
now more than realized in an age and a state of 
society at last fitted for their application. These 
great political changes at the fountain-head, pro- 
duced their correspondent effects through every 
other department of public life and action. Thus, 
the pulpit, freed from its unfortunate connection 
with politics, no longer needed to “ preach to 
the times,” by either exhorting the people to 
passive submission to the powers that be, under 
the name of Christian obedience, or rousing them 
to resistance and civil war under the pretext of 
Christian liberty: these offices had fallen into 
proper hands, so that it could now exclusively 
devote itself to the kingdom that is “ not of this 
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world.” ‘Literature, no longer dependent upon 
titled patrons or royal pensions, and thus reduced 
to the vassalage of a court troubadour or jester, 
could throw itself upon the community at large, 
and address itself to the many in the language of 
honest truth and independence. Merchandise, 
freed from monopolies conferred upon court 
favourites, could traffic where it listed ; and agri- 
culture could toil on, in the confidence of reaping 
the fruits undiminished by feudal imposts. Even 
the aspect, bearing, and language of the people at 
large also indicated the greatness of the change. 
Each man felt that he was somebody in the 
community, and had a voice in its government: his 
house was his castle, and his opinions were free : 
even at the worst, he could not be sent to prison 
but according to law, or be taxed but by act of 
parliament. Such were the results of those great 
movements that ended in the deposition of the 
Stuarts, and establishment of a new dynasty. 
From age to age the nation had been cautiously 
advancing—feeling its way and removing an 
impediment at each advancing step—while every 
step was fairly planted before another was haz- 
arded. How different from that headlong rush 
into liberty which a day may accomplish, and 2 
single hour destroy! Had the Revolution of 
1689 been the first, instead of the last in the 
series, or had it been precipitated only a century 
or two earlier, England would have been thrown 
back into her pristine feebleness, or perhaps 
utterly undone. 

The population of England at the Revolution 
is usually estimated at about 7,000,000, of which 
the greater part was still dependent upon the 
operations of agriculture, notwithstanding the 
rapidly growing increase of manufactures and 
commerce. In agricultural labour, not only a 
greater quantity of land was laid under tillage, 
but improvements introduced by the processes 
of drilling and horse-hoeing, and the operations 
of the thrashing and winnowing machine. The 
extensive cultivation of the turnip and potato 
formed also an important feature in the agricul- 
ture of the eighteenth century, by which not 
only the breed of cattle was improved, but a 
cheap subsistence provided forthe poor. It was 
not, however, without considerable demur that 
the potato could be brought into general use; 
and even up to the close of the present period, 
bounties had still to be given in some parts of 
England to promote its cultivation. The best 
proof, indeed, of the agricultural industry which 
had started into fresh life after the insecurity of 
civil commotion had passed away, is to be found 
in the great increase in the exportation of corn, 
which towards the close of the reign of George II. 
amounted to nearly 400,000 quarters annually. 
The extension and improvement of gardening, 
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as was natural, kept pace with that of agricul- 
ture; and while the gardens of the rich were 
laid out with greater taste, no expense was 
spared in the introduction of foreign fruits and 
flowers, and naturalizing them in the soil of 
England. This example extended to the peasan- 
try, so that no cottage was reckoned complete 
without its kitchen garden, and a good display 
of vegetable produce. In this way, the peasantry 
of England were nourished and the markets 
supplied, while a superior style of living was 
gradually converting what had formerly been 
luxuries into the meals of every-day life. By 
curious calculations which were made at the 
close of the seventeenth century, it appears that 


nearly half of the population ate flesh daily, 


while none were so destitute as not to have a 
flesh meal at least once a-week; and that as for 
beverages, the amount of these consumed would 
have furnished each man of a whole beer-drink- 
ing population of 6,000,000 with an allowance of 
twenty-eight gallons of strong beer and forty of 


small annually. 


While thus the bulk of the population was 


liberally supplied with the means of living, and 
while the wages of an industrious workman were 
fully adequate to the support of himself and 
family, we find that poor’s-rates still continued 
to increase in a most alarming disproportion. 
Within half a century their amount in many 
places had nearly quadrupled ; and towards the 
close of the reign of Anne, they were not less 
than £1,000,000 sterling annually. It was full 
time for political economists to be up and doing; 
and from the plans which they proposed for the 
arrest of such a rapid disease, we obtain many 
glimpses of the worst portions of rural life in 
England. The use of beer was rapidly dimin- 
ishing in consequence of the use of brandy, and 
especially of gin, which was now consumed by 
the common people to a great amount, and pro- 
ducing its usual consequences of crime and reck- 
less improvidence. The increase in the means 
of comfortable living had stimulated the appe- 
tites, without quickening the industry of many, 
and thus the abundant meal of to-day was but 
the cause as well as precursor of beggary to- 
morrow. The prospect also of parish relief 
sncouraged the recklessness and waste, more 
especially when this relief was found to be con- 
siderably greater than the wages of a common 
labourer ; and thus, as an author upon the subject 
informs us, “persons once receiving parish pay, 
presently became idle, alleging that the parish is 
bound to maintain them, and that, in case they 
should work, it would only favour a parish from 
whom, they sry, they shall have no thanks.” 
The spirit thus engendered, and the fashion in 
which it was manifested, are graphically pic- 
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tured in the following account of Defoe, and 
may suffice for that portion of the rural popula- 
tion with which we are at present dealing. ‘‘Good. 
husbandry,” he declares with startling decision,, 
“is no English virtue: it may have been brought. 
over, and in some places where it has been 
planted it has thriven well enough; but it is a 
foreign species; it neither loves nor.is beloved by. 
an Englishman. The English get estates, and the 
Dutch save them; and this observation I have 
made between foreigners and Englishmen—that 
where an Englishman earns 208, a-week, and 
but just lives, as.we call it, a Dutchman grows 
rich, and leaves his children in very good condi- 
tion. Where an English labouring man with 
his 9s. per week lives wretchedly and poor, a 
Dutchman with that wages will live tolerably 
well, keep the wolf from the door, and have 
everything handsome about him. In short, he 
will be rich with the same gain as makes the 
Englishman poor; he'll thrive where the other 
goes in rags; and he’ll live where the other starves 
or goes a-begging.” It was as well for England 
that the contrast of the Dutchman, by way of 
stimulus to industry and economy, was so soon to 
be unnecessary. The union with Scotland: had 
been accomplished, and the Scot, no longer an 
alien in England, was to bring into it as active 
and as thrifty a spirit as ever was nursed among 
the fens of Holland. The sagacious, strong- 
minded author of obinson Crusoe thus continues 
his bitter, but perhaps too faithful description :— 
“We are the most /azy diligent nation in the 
world: there is nothing more frequent than for 
an Englishman to work till he has got his pocket 
full of money, and then go and be idle, or per- 
haps drunk, till it is all gone, and perhaps him- 
self in debt; and, ask him in his cups what he 
intends, he’ll tell you honestly, he'll drink as 
long as it lasts, and then go to work for more. 
I make no difficulty to promise, on a short sum- 
mons, to produce above a thousand families in 
England, within my particular knowledge, who 
go in rags, and their children wanting bread, 
whose fathers can earn their 15s. to 258. a-week, 
but will not work—who have work enough, but 
are too idle to seek after it, and hardly vouch- 
safe to earn anything but bare subsistence and 
spending-money for themselves. I can give an 
incredible number of examples in my own know- 
ledge among our own labouring poor. .... . 
As for the craving poor, I am persuaded I do 
them no wrong when I say, that, if they were | 
incorporated, they would be the richest society in 
the nation; and the reason why so many pretend 
to want work is, that, as they can live so well 
with the pretence of wanting work, they would 
be mad to leave it and work in earnest. And I 
affirm of my own knowledge, that when I wanted 
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a man for labouring work, and offered 9s. per 
week to strolling fellows at my door, they have 
frequently told me to my face that they could 
get more a-begging ; and I once set a lusty fellow 
in the stocks for making the experiment.” 

‘In this description we have but the outline of 
a picture which the next century so amply filled 
up; and in all this, Defoe witnessed nothing 
more than what is visible every day before the 
present generation, and forms the chief subject 
of their complaint. It was but the natural con- 
sequence of that growing wealth and comfort 
which demanded a correspondent exertion—of 
that accelerated progress of society in which the 
lame and lazy were left behind. Of them, too, 
there would have been little notice or reckoning, 
but from the contrast they presented to the gene- 
ral community ; and cases of remissness and des- 
titution were now wondered at, which 100 years 
earlier would have passed unnoticed. Still, 
however, the evil was increasing until it became 
au intolerable burden; and then came the work- 
houses by which it was to be cured. These were 
provided first for the country parishes, and after- 
wards for towns, that vagrancy might have no 
place of escape; and it was hoped that this kind 
of imprisonment, combined with scanty fare, 
while it relieved real destitution, would be the. 
ruin of able begyary, more especially as every 
man would be compelled to work for his own 
livelihood. Even this, however, instead of anni- 
hilating, only doubled the evil, and the incum- 
brance of the workhouse was added to the parish 
assessment, so that, before the close of this period, 
the expense of supporting the poor amounted to 
£3,000,000 per annum. The correction and cure 
of poverty was a problem which all the united 
wisdom of the eighteenth century could not solve; 
every corrective ouly seemed to aggravate the 
difficulty ; and thus the question, gathering and 
growing in amount, weight, and complexity, has 
come down like an avalanche upon the perplexed 
and overburdened legislation of the present day. 

While such was the refuse of the English 
population—now, alas! occupying so prominent 
a place—it is gratifying to find that the growing 
national wealth, and increasing intelligence, were 
gradually finding access into mansion and cot- 
tage. And first, of the country gentlemen—their 
condition, characters, and habits of every-day life, 
have been so familiarized to us by the writings 
of the great essayists and novelists of the period, 
that we feel as if we had sat at their tables, and 
shared in their amusements. The squire was 
still the great man of the district, and regarded 
with feudal veneration, although he could no 
longer raise military musters, or send culprits 
to prison at his own good pleasure. The stately 
home of his fathers could generally show a good 
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gallery of ancestral paintings, executed by the 
best masters since the period of Charles I.; the 
chief rooms were now floored with carpets; tea 
was served off richly carved and ornamented 
Louis-Quatorze tables in cups of porcelain; and 
the choicest portions of his furniture were made 
of that glittering foreign wood called mahogany, 
which was first introduced into England at the 
close of the seventeenth century. Then, too, even 
if the time-honoured armoury had been swept 
away in the civil commotions, the mansion was 
generally honoured with the residence of a ghost, 
and the haunted apartment with which some ag- 
grandizing family tradition was connected, im- 
pressed the rustics with awe and terror. The 
occupations of the honoured masters of these 
dwellings were also generally such as brought 
them into frequent out-of-door contact with their 
tenantry; they presided at rural sports—edified 
the peasantry with their regular attendance at 
church and decorous conduct there—gave huge 
Christmas doles of bread, beef, and puddings to 
the poor—and still, in many cases, kept up the 
good old practice of having open house at festi- 
val seasons, and giving public dinners on these 
occasions to their tenants and rural neighbours. 
Such were the Roger de Coverleys of the day. A 
great rural landlord was one who kept large 
throngs of servants, because none were discarded 
as being too old for service, and who regarded a 
family chaplain as an indispensable part of the 
household—who breakfasted at seven o'clock upon 
plum-cake and hot rolls from his own oven, and 
aged strong October of his own brewing—dined at 
twelve o'clock, and went to rest punctually at the 
hour of ten. During the day, however, he gene- 
rally found enough of occupation, and such as 
was according to his own particular bias. As 
one of the quorum, he could enlighten his brother 
magistrates with legal expositions, take the lead 
in trials, and sign a mittimus. If he was a poli- 
tician he might abjure, as a Whig, the pope, the 
devil, and the pretender; or denounce, as a Tory, 
the new dynasty, taxes, placemen, and Hano- 
verian rats; and if of a more practical character, 
the guardianship of his forests, hedges, and in- 
closures, improvement of his grounds, and levying 
of his rents, could keep him in full occupation. 
Such was commonly the patriarchal life of the 
country squires of this period. As for their wives 
and daughters, they too had sufficient occupation 
in baking, brewing, and cooking—embroidery 
and needlework—copying down receipts for the 
manufacture of new choice dishes and home-made 
wines—and diversifying these in-door occupations 
with the duties of a Lady Bountiful, in which 
they furnished medicine of their own distilling for 
the sick, and money for the poor, and perambu- 
lated at set times over the neighbouring cottages, 
254 
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in their angel visits of benevolence, But of all | few hours, and rivalled the cities themselves in 
the occupations of the English squirearchy of the | extent, were acarcely large enough for the thiraty 


period, none were to be compared to those of 
hunting. The civil wars were ended—the poli- 
tical consequence of the rural aristocracy was in 
abeyance—and as literary pursuits were not yet 
general among them, their rough health, restless- 
ness, and activity sought vent in the pleasures 
of the chase. It is in the descriptions of such 
men that Fielding and Smollett especially revel ; 
and from their sketches we are familiarized with 
the character of a fox-hunter. His chief study 
was the pointe of a horse and the breaking-in of 
a pointer; while his whole patriotism was con- 
centrated in the maintenance of the game laws 
and prosecution of poachers. Here, at least, the 
old Norman spirit had broken out afresh; and 
no treason was thought equal to snaring a hare 
or violating an inclosure, nor penalty sufficient to 
punish it. The full glee and madness of a hunt, 
also, among such unsophisticated spirits, had 
little of modern refinement; and after a break- 
neck chase, and sundry gory rites in the killing 
or cutting up of the game, which would have 
suited a tribe of wild Tartars, the whole was 
wound up with a dinner, in which the hard 
drinking fully equalled the hard riding that had 
preceded it. The consequences of this kind of 
life were abundantly manifested, not only in the 
impoverishment of fair estates through the main- 
tenance of hounds and horses, but the many 
broken necks that were of yearly occurrence. 
Indeed, if a play-writer or novelist had brought 
his hero into some dilemma of poverty from 
which no human wit or prudence could extricate 
him, there was always at least a six-barred gate 
at hand, and a rich fox-hunting elder brother or 
uncle to tumble over it, and leave him a rich in- 
heritance. 

While such was the general state of the rural 
aristocracy, the condition of the commons had 
been steadily improving; a proof of which is to 
be found in the prevalent use of wheat among 
them, instead of the oats, rye, and barley, of 
which their bread had chiefly consisted. Even 
the servants of farmers were plentifully provided 
with greens, pease, and beans to eat with their 
salt meat. Country farm-houses and cottages 
also continued to improve in comfortable accom- 
modation as well as superior diet. As for the 
amusements of the peasantry, these still chiefly 
consisted of the rough, stirring sports that were 
now in a great measure banished from the cities, 
such as foot-racing, cudgel-playing, and wrest- 
ling, and the more staid amusements of quoits, 
skittles, and bell-ringing. But the country fairs, 
as before, still continued to exhibit the old sports 
and rustic humours of England; and the canvas 
streets of booths which rose in the course of a 


or sight-seeing crowds who thronged them in ro- 
tation to swill strong ale or stronger waters, pur- 
chase from the pedler’s wallet, or try their fortune 
at the raffling tables which were laid out to tempt 
them. Upon the green, also, curious exhibi- 
tions were given upon multitudes of extemporized 
stages, where the quack doctor and his zany were 
rivalled by the fire-eater and conjuror, and all by 
a pair of cudgel-players contending for a laced hat; 
or a grinning match, in which the competitors 
vied with each other in droll grimaces through 
a horse-collar, while the laughing audience ad- 
judged the prize to the best grin. Nor must 
those trials be forgot, in which the top of a slip- 
pery pole was to be ascended before the prize that 
surmounted it could be carried off; or a prize sow 
was to be caught, and secured by the tail, which 
had been well lathered with soap. Then, again, 
there were sack-races, in which rows of men, 
cased to the chin in strong sacks, and set upright, 
were to reach the goal by leaping, while more 
than half of them tumbled helplessly at the out- 
set; and smock-races, in which active young 
maidens were the competitors, and a chemise 
the prize. Passing from the public amusements 
of fairs and festivals to those of the cottage 
fireside, we find that the ancient rites of All- 
Hallow Eve, Christmas, and other sacred days, 
were still, in a great measure, kept up, notwith- 
standing the warnings and denunciations of the 
church, and although they were now fast losing 
the charm which religion, or rather superstition, 
had conferred upon them. To these may be 
added certain observances partly of Druidical, 
partly of Teutonic origin, most of which were 
common to Scotland as well as England, and 
that are still kept up, more, however, as re- 
membrances of the “ good old times,” than from 
any belief in their efficacy. Most of these were 
love spells, and chiefly adapted for female prac- 
tice. Thus, if a girl was so fortunate as to 
have two suitors, and wished to know which of 
them would prove the most constant, she be- 
stowed their names upon two kernels of a pippin, 
and stuck them on each cheek, when the kernel 
that kept its hold the longest decided the ques- 
tion. To find out which of them loved her most, 
she threw two hazel nuts into the fire, and the 
nut that blazed brightest and longest turned the 
scale in favour of the candidate after whom it 
was named. If a young maiden, not yet provided 
with a lover, or uncertain as to which of her ac- 
quaintances was really such, wished to have her 
heart set at rest on this important matter, she 
pared a pippin, and threw the rind over her 
shoulder, which, on falling, exhibited the initial 
letter of hisname. Another charm, equally effec- 
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tual, was to take a snail on May Day, and lay it 
upon the ashes of the hearth, when the creature, 
in crawling, was sure to trace the same letter. 
Still more important was the question with a 
young damsel, as to who should finally be her 
husband, and for this great problem of female 
life there was more than one mode of solution. 
Thus, as soon as she heard the first notes of the 
cuckoo, she had only to run until she was out of 
breath, and then, on plucking off her shoe, she 
would find in it a hair of the same colour as that 
worn by her destined partner. A still more 
satisfactory way, if she had courage to use it, 
was to sow hemp-seed on Midsummer Eve, and 
repeat a rhyming couplet commanding her future 
mate to follow and reap—and lo, on looking over 
her left shoulder, she saw the effigy, or some- 
thing more substantial, with scythe on shoulder, 
and ready for the harvest. Omens, too, which 
had been so prevalent among our Saxon ancestry 
in the affairs of every-day life, still kept their 
hold among the rural population of England ; 
and the upsetting of a sult-cellar, the unseason- 
able crowing of a cock, the falling of a picture, 
the running of a hare across one’s path, or the 
croaking of a raven, was enough to dismay the 
poor peasant, and make him augur nothing but 
misfortune for the whole day. Then there were 
“cunning men,’ and also cunning women in 
abundance, who drove a gainful trade in sooth- 
saying, and solved every question of doubt and 
difficulty by astrology, palmistry, or a pack of 
cards. Then, too, though witch-finding had 
ceased to be an especial profession since the un- 
lucky fate of Hopkins-—and although the days 
had gone by when old women could be hanged 
or drowned, as they had been in the reign of the 
Long Parliament, when between 3000 and 4000 
were executed as witches—astill, witchcraft was 
believed in almost as strongly as in earlier times, 
and every unfortunate casualty was apt to be 
traced to this source. Such was the case if no 
butter would come after churning, if the milk 
of a cow .was dried up, or if a person was struck 
with some malady which the friends of the suf- 
ferer could not understand. In each and all of 
these events, a witch was assuredly the cause; and 
the most stupid or ill-natured crone of the parish 
was generally selected as the agent of Satan, 
whom it was necessary either to bribe or torment 
into a reversion of the spell. Even, too, where 
positive witchcraft was not supposed to have 
intervened, the preparation of simples for the 
cure of diseases was often strangely combined 
with magical influences; and the receipta for 
these, as they were followed out not merely by 
the vulgar, but by country practitioners of the 
healing art, and benevolent ladies who dispensed 
medicine gratis, give a strange idea of the amount 
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of superstition that still lingered in England. 
The tips of crabs’ claws pounded made a healing 
powder; but it had no efficacy unless the crabs 
were gathered when the sun was entering the 
sign of Cancer. Oil of swallows was a potent 
medicine; but to make it aright, the swallows 
had to be pounded alive in a mortar. Cock- 
water was frequently used; but in its distilla- 
tion, the poor bird was plucked before it was 
killed. Such were the superstitions which still 
lingered in the rural districts till the close of 
this period, and which even then were not wholly 
abandoned. 

In passing from the rural to the civic popula- 
tion, it becomes necessary in the first place to 
notice the progress of English commerce and 
manufactures, of which our cities were the great 
marts and emporiums. Here, however, the sub- 
ject becomes so voluminous, that we must con- 
tent ourselves with a few hasty notices. On the 
accession of William to the throne of Britain, 
a war with France was inevitable ; and as a mer- 
cantile country must always, in the first instance 
at least, be a loser in such a state of things, more 
especially when the supremacy of the sea is still 
contested, there was a serious diminution in our 
exports during the eight years that followed, of 
about a third of the former amount. The re- 
action, however, occasioned by the peace of Rys- 
wick, was so effectual during the three years of 
its continuance, that at the last year, the value 
of annual exports had risen from £2,729,520 to 
£6,709,881, and the English shipping that con- 
veyed it from 91,767 tons to 293,703 tons; while 
the average annual income of the post-office had 
risen from £67,222 to £82,319. 

While commercial enterprise and activity had 
thus so speedily rallied, a great national institu- 
tion was founded, by which the dangers of such 
vicissitudes might be more effectually counter- 
acted. This was the establishment of the Bank 
of England, whose projector was William Pater- 
son, also the founder of the unfortunate Darien 
Company. This scheming and sagacious Scot, 
whose mercantile views were so greatly in ad- 
vance of the age, was born in Dumfriesshire in 
1660, and had passed the earlier part of his life in 
a mysterious career in the West Indies, of which 
the nature has never been ascertained, some 
alleging that he was employed as a Christian 
missionary in the conversion of the Indians, and 
others that he was a buccaneer on the Spanish 
main. He saw that not only the mercantile 
community needed the accommodations of bank- 
ing, but also the government itself, as in any 
sudden emergency it could not obtain a loan, 
even upon the safe guarantee of the land-tax, 
under eight per cent., and this, too, not without 
much urgent and humble supplication. He an- 
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nounced his proposal of a national bank in 1691, 
which was several years before his Darien expe- 
dition ; but the suggestion was so hostile to the 
interests of those who had hitherto thriven by 
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usurious profits, and even to the wishes of poli- 
ticians who were opposed to the Revolution settle- 
ment, that when he brought it before the cabinet 
in 1693, a stormy opposition encountered it before 
it was finally ratified by act of parliament. 
hank was no sooner established than its benefits 
were felt, not only in commercial, but great 
national movements, so that Paterson himself 
was able to declare of it with honest triumph :— 
“It not only relieved the ministerial managers 
from their frequent processions into the city for 
borrowing of money on the best and nearest 
public securities at an interest of ten or twelve 
per cent. per annum, but likewise gave life and 
currency to double or treble the value of its 
~apital in other branches of public credit; and 
so, under God, became the principal means of 
the success of the campaign in the following 
year (1695), as particularly in reducing the im- 
portant fortress of Namur, the first material 
step towards the peace concluded at Ryswick in 
the year 1697.” These beneficial consequences 
went onward so rapidly, that during the reign 
of George I. the national interest of money had 
sunk to three per cent. , and the government 
seldom borrowed at more than four. Most truly 
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did Paterson observe:—“ People and their in- 
dustry are the true riches of a prince or nation; 
and in respect to them all other things are but 
imaginary.” A man who had done so much 
was surely worthy not only of present reward 
but lasting gratitude ; but, to the shame of Eng- 
land, a far different requital awaited his inesti- 
mable services. He was defrauded of his due 
honour as the founder of the Bank of England, 
thwarted and ruined in his Darien scheme, and 
refused a share of the equivalent money which 
was voted to the sufferers, although he had lost 
his all in the adventure. He retired into ob- 
scurity, and died old and poor; while even in 
the present day the commercial mart of Great 
Britain, which owes him so much, is ignorant of 
his name, or only remembers it as that of the 
mad projector of the Darien colony. 

While the benefits of reduced interest on money, 
and facilities of mercantile accommodation were 
so great, as well as so speedily realized, it is not 


| to be wondered at if a gambling spirit was occa- 
| sionally mixed among the ordinary operations of 


traffic. Capital being so abundant, and the per- 
centage which it brought so small, proprietors 
were eager to turn it to better account, and hence 
the manifold bubbles in which this period was so 
abundant. It mattered not, also, how wild the 
scheme might be, or even how perilous, if it only 
promised mountains of profit in return; and thus 
many a fortune that slowly distilled its percentage 
drop by drop, was withdrawn from the banker's 
custody, and flung abroad at one wild throw, in the 
hope that it would descend in a shower of tenfold 
increase. Of these bubbles, that of the South 
Sea scheme was only the master-piece; there 
were others, and their name was Legion, wilder 
and more impracticable still, by which fortunes 
were lost or won in the twinkling of an eye. 
Among these may be mentioned the companies 
that were formed for the manufacture of hollow 
sword-blades—for the conversion of copper into 
brass—for the importation of fresh fish into Lon- 
don by sea—for the breeding of silk-worms in Eng- 
land, and erecting plantations of mulberry trees— 
for trading in human hair—for wheels with the 
perpetual motion—and for the importation of 
jackasses from Spain to procure the propagation 
of a large breed of mules over the island. “Any 
impudent impostor,” we are told, “ whilst the de- 
lusion was at its greatest height, needed only to 
hire a room at some coffee-house or other house 
near that alley [Exchange Alley] for a few hours, _ 
and open a subscription-book, for somewhat re- 
lative to commerce, manufacture, plantation, or 
of some supposed invention, either newly hatched 
out of his own brain, or else stolen from some 
of the many abortive projects of which we have 
given an account in former reigns, having first 
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advertised it in the newspapers the preceding 
day, and he might in a few hours find subscribers 
for £1,000,000 or £2,000,000—in some cases more 
—of imaginary stock.” This bare-faced system 
“of imposture was finally doomed to ruin by the 
master-imposition. Incensed at the intrusion of 
these inferior bubbles, the South Sea Company 
applied to parliament for their suppression, and 
writs of scire facias having been granted against 
the principal offenders, the whole glittering effer- 
vescence burst and vanished. But by this act 
the South Sea Company had unwittingly sealed 
their own destruction. The general alarm and 
inquiry which the suppression of the other com- 
panies had awakened, rallied in full force against 
the monster evil, and it, too, speedily collapsed and 
passed away. And now, the Exchange Alley 
was converted into a comparative solitude; the 
tables of the money-changers disappeared ; thou- 
sands awoke from their dreams of boundless 
wealth to find themselves beggared and undone. 
But while, as far as the nation was concerned, 
the money was only transferred, not annihilated, 
a warning was given, whose wholesome effect 
continued for nearly three generations, so that it 
was not until our own day that this old spirit 
began to show symptoms of revival. 

One of the most important movements, during 
the early part of this period, by which the sub- 
sequent mercantile progress was mainly acceler- 
. ated, was a reform of the national coinage. The 
clipping of money, at all times a common evil, 
wherever bullion is the circulating medium, is 
always most prevalent during a period of public 
destitution, or national commotion and change; 
and accordingly, at the Revolution, the coin of 
the kingdom had become so lightened by a long 
course of curtailments, that gold and silver pieces 
were now considerably short of the value they 
represented. Still, however, it was the current 
coin of the realm, and in the absence of a better, 
parliamentary acts were passed commanding it to 
be received as good statute money, and prohibit- 
ing pieces of full weight to be sold for more than 
the usual exchange. But these enactments were 
of no avail, as long as a complete guinea could he 
sold for fifty per cent. beyond its nominal rate, or 
x debased shilling contained only a few penny- 
worths of silver. It was found that nothing 
short of an entire re-coinage could avail, while 
the recent establishment of the Bank of England 
afforded new facilities for such a measure. This 
_ important mercantile revolution commenced with 
the silver money in 1696, and not an hour sooner 
than it was needed; for during three months of 
the previous year, a collection of silver coinage 
brought into the mint was found to have shrunk 
into little more than half its orsyinal weight, 
through the processes of filing and clipping. As 
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the whole amount of the national coinage that 
was called in amounted to about £4,000,000, a 
loss of £2,000,000 was sustained by government 
in consequence of the re-issue. But the excellence 
of the new coinage, and the restoration of mer- 
cantile confidence which it produced, both at 
home and abroad, were well worth the sacrifice. 
But by far the most important event of this 
period, not only in a political but mercantile point 
of view, was the establishment of that portent- 
ous modern marvel, the National Debt. .We have 
seen, during the course of our history, how the 
burdens of the state were borne, and the expenses 
of its wars defrayed. When the difficulty was at 
the worst, an arbitrary stretch of kingly power 
had generally solved the trying question of ways 
and means, and the last exhibition of this kind 
was in 1672, when Charles IT., on shutting up the 
exchequer, seized on the money deposited there 
belonging to the bankers and merchants, amount- 
ing to £1,328,526; and although it was thus ap- 
propriated under the name of a loan, no interest 
had been paid upon it, and it was thus suffered 
to accumulate until, on the accession of William, 
it amounted to more than £3,000,000. This, 
however, was a debt which he showed no inclina- 
tion to liquidate ; on the contrary, it was used as 
the nucleus around which additional loans were 
gathered, until repayment became hopeless, and 
a national debt was confirmed. And the rapid 
growth as well as confirmed inveteracy of the 
evil was certain ; it was the practice of borrowing 
so alluring in common life, coupled with the 
means of deferring payment by a periodical gra- 
tuity. The political connection into which we 
were brought with the Continent by the Revolu- 
tion and the wars of William, soon found ample 
use of this facility, so that at the peace of Rys- 
wick more than £5,000,000 of additional debt had 
been contracted, and at William’s death the whole, 
by subsequent loans, amounted to £16,394,702. 
The expensive wars of Marlborough succeeded, 
and mainly owing to these great national glories, 
which could not be procured but at an adequate 
price, the debt had risen at the death of Queen 
Anne to £52,145,363. At the close of the reign 
of George I., the debt had been diminished by 
about £135,000, owing to the establishment of 
the sinking-fund in 1716, by which the surplus 
of three several funds, out of which the interest 
of the debt was paid, was devoted to the diminu- 
tion of the principal. But although this sinking- 
fund was corban—a treasure solemnly set apart, 
and not to be touched except for its own sacred 
destination—it fared as such sums commonly do 
when a present want is weighed against a remote 
contingency; and thua, while it was often invaded, 
not for the payment of the principal but the inte- 
rest, the national debt, at the death of George II, 
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instead of diminishing still further, had increased | country had so well learned to appreciate its mer- 


to above £100,000,000, 


ying 34 per cent. inter- | cantile advantages, that, we are told by a writer 


eat. Almost coeval with this debt, and growing | of the period, England had “ at least two-thirds as 


out of it, was the practice 
of stock-jobbing, in which 
moneyed men, takingadvan- 
tage of the miscalculations 
of the state financiers in 
the produce of the various 
taxes, contrived to enrich 
themselves at the expense 
of the national resources. 
This profitable species of 
gambling rose so soon to a 
height, and was prosecuted 
so nefariously, that an act 
for restraining the “number 
and ill-practice of brokers 
and stock- jobbers” was 
passed so early as the year 
1697. It complained, and 
with justice, “that divers 


brokers and stock -jobbers, i | 
or pretended brokers,’ had ie i 
lately set up and carried on 3 § iz | 
most unjust practices and 3y : 
designs, in selling and dis- Fe Fe 
counting of tallies, bank- Be 3 
stock, bank-bills, shares and y ¢ 
interests in joint-stocks and a 4 
other matters and things, : 
and had unlawfully com- ¢ 


bined and _ confederated 
themselves together to raise 
or fall from time to time the 
value of such tallies, bank- 
stock, and bank- bills, as 
might be most convenient 
for their own private in- 
terest and advantage; and 
that the numbers of such 
brokers and stock-brokers 
were very much increased 
within the last few years, 
and were daily multiplying:” 
and then camethe remedy— 
that all brokers should be li- 
censed by the lord-mayor— 
that theirnumber should not 
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many merchants as all the rest of Europe put 
together, if not more.” Even allowing this state- 
ment to be somewhat hyperbolical, it still suifices 
to show the immense preponderance which the 
country had now acquired over all its commercial 
rivals. These English merchants also, instead of 
| being confined to London, and the other mercan- 
| tile ports of Great Britain and Ireland, and our 
| Kast and West India possessions, were settled in 
Turkey, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Ger- 
many, Russia, Norway, the Baltic, and Africa. 
But of all the British mercantile transactions 
| throughout this period, those of the East, imper- 
sonated in the East India Company, are worthy 
of something more than a passing notice. This 
2 | institution was already beginning to struggle 
with those difficulties which were but the natural 
consequences of its greatness. Its monopoly of 
the wealth of India, by the exclusive privilege of 
trading with the gorgeous lands of Moguls and 
rajahs, had excited in 1691 a demand from the 
House of Commons to the king for its dissolu- 
| tion; and although the Company was allowed to 
continue its existence, the complaints against it 
were renewed in 1698 with greater violence than 
ever. These chiefly arose from the weavers of 
London against the importation of wrought silks 
from India; while the Company itself had got 
into mercantile disfavour from not having paid 
| any dividends for several years in consequence of 
| the losses it had sustained. To insure its future 
i existence, as well as surmount the present crisis, 
| the Company offered to advance £700,000 for the 
| public service at four per cent. interest, in return 
| for having the exclusive trade with India legally 
| settled upon it; but this tempting offer was out- 
| bid by a number of merchants, who were ready 
i to advance £2,000,000 at eight per cent. for the 
same privilege. Their tender was accepted; a 
| new company was formed, and the old would 
| have expired after a three years’ notice, accord- 
| ing to the terms of agreement, but for the ditfi- 
| culties experienced by both during the interval ; 
'and in 1702 a coalition was effected, by which 
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From specimens in the British = both were combined into one company, under 


the title of “ The united Company of Merchants 


exceed 100—and that they should be put under 
the same regulations which are at present in force. 
At the close of the reign of Queen Anne, the 





' No. 1, dated 1824-5, No. 2, time of Edward III. An ex- 
chequer tally was an account of a sum lent to the government, 
or for which the government would be responsible. The tally 
itself consisted of a squared wooden rod, having on one aide 
notches indicating the sum for which the tally was an acknow- 


ledgment. On two other sides, opposite to each other, the 
amount of the sum, the name of the payer, and the date of the 
transaction were written. The rod was then cleft longitudinally, 
ko that each piece retained one of the written sides, and one- 





trading to the East Indies.” Thus the great co- 
alition for the future dominion of the East ac- 


| quired double strength and resources, when it 


half of every notch cut in the tally. One of these parte was - 
kept in the exchequer, and the other only issued. When the 
part issued was returned (usually in payment of taxes), the two 
parts were compared, as a check against fraudulent imitation. 
The size of the notches on the tallies varied with the amount. 
The notch for £100 was the breadth of a thumb; for £1 that of 
a barley corn. A penny was indicated by a slight slit. Clumay 
as was this contrivance, it was effectual in preventing forgery. 
Tallies were finally discontinued in the exchequer in 1834, 
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seemed at the point of extinction. Still, the 
murmurs against its exclusive possession were 
. not suppressed ; they swelled into a political out- 
ery that became periodical; but at every fresh 
remonstyance the Company was able to secure 
its monopoly by large money advances to gov- 
ernment upon favourable terms, In this way the 
state was bound to the Company by the strong 
ties of debt, which in 1743 had amounted to 
£4,200,000. By steps such as these the mercan- 
tile spirit of Britain, represented: by an associa- 
tion of its traffickers, was striding onward to 
conquests greater than those of Alexander, and 
an empire of wider extent than that of Augustus. 
Even already, also, indications of their intent 
were given on the banks of the Hooghly and the 
Ganges, by the conversion of English factories 
into forts, by the armed interference of their occu- 
pants with the quarrels of the native princes, and 
by the cessions of territory which they obtained 
as the price of their aid or forbearance. These 
proceedings had become so conspicuous before 
the close of this period, that in 1756, Ali Verdi 
Khan, the Subah of Bengal, thus warned his 
successor with his dying breath :—“The power of 
the English is great: reduce them first ; the others 
will then give you little trouble. Suffer them 
not to have forts or soldiers; if you do, the 
country is not yours.” But the warning was too 
late. In 1766 the East India Company had ac- 
quired such an extent of territory, that a claim 
was laid by government to the revenues of its 
conquests as of right belonging to the crown, 
but this the Company was glad to avoid by 
agreeing to give £400,000 annually in compensa- 
tion. The victories not only over the native sove- 
reigns but also over their rivals the French, by 
which our merchant princes had obtained such a 
dominion, are detailed in another department of 
our history. 

While British commerce was thus advanced in 
the East by conquest, it was promoted in the 
West by the more gentle means of colonization. 
The West India islands, and especially America. 
were found to be a more congenial home to our 
countrymen than the blighting climate of India ; 
the way had already been prepared chiefly by the 
expatriated Puritans of England, and the grow- 
ing destitution increased the desire for emigra- 
tion to those tempting transatlantic settlements, 
where there was room enough to wander at. li- 
berty as well as bread enough to eat. Thither 
accordingly the needy and enterprising repaired 
in such multitudes as were beyond all precedent 
in our annals of colonization ; and a specimen of 
this is furnished by the fact, that in 1729 the 
emigrants to the province of Pennsylvania alone 
amounted to 6208 persons, of whom all were 
English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish, with the ex- 
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ception of 243 Germans. Thus, while another 
Britain was growing in the West, the industry of 
ita people and its natural resources promoted a 
mutual trade that was advantageous to all parties 
alike. Of the importance of this colonial traffic 
to Britain, it is enough to mention, that so early 
as 1734, the trade with our sugar islands employed 
300 vessels and 4500 seamen—that from Jamaica 
alone, our imports were to the annual amount of 
£147,675, and our exports to it to £539,499. 
Amidst this rapid growth of British commerce, 
its extension by means of nautical enterprise and 
the discovery of new islands had not been wholly 
neglected ; and the name of one bold navigator 





Wius1AM DAMPIER. ~ From a rare print. 


at least ought to be preserved, as one of those 
pioneers by whom our merchandise in Eastern 
and Western India was benefited. We allude to 
William Dampier, sailor, gunner, buccaneer, ex- 
ploring voyager, and writer of voyages, whose 
roving, adventurous life was chiefly spent among 
those remote islands and coasts which now form 
part of the British transatlantic empire, and 
who collected valuable information of every 
country at which he touched, that was after- 
wards turned by others to good account. Our 
limits make it impossible even to enumerate 
his wanderings, which are contained in a series 
of well-written publications.’ But with all his 





! Dampier's works are—1, 4 Voyage Round the World, 8 vols. 
8vo. 2, A Supplement to the Voyage Round the World, describing 
the countries of Tonquin, Malacca, &c. 38, Two Voyages to Cum- 
peachy. 4, A Discourse of Trade-winds, Seasons, Tides, &c., in 
the Torrid Zone. 5, A Voyage to New Holland. Of this last- 
mentioned country, he was one of the earliest visitors in 1688, 
having thus by many years preceded Captain Cook; while his 

| account of it and ita inhabitants is remarkable for its fidelity. 
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restless enterprise, as well as remarkable tal- 
enta, which proved so profitable to others, his 
voyages never seem to have benefited himself; 
for.of every adventure he enjoyed nothing but 
the blows and knocks, and never rose beyond 
the rank of a common sailor, except on one oc- 
casion, when he was promoted to the command 
of a sloop, which foundered and disappeared 
from under his feet at sea, and left him as poor 
as ever. What ultimately became of William 
Dampier, the adventurous and useful navigator, 
is not known, for after the year 1711 we learn 
nothing further of his movements. 

As England had thus become the chief market 
of the world, it was necessary to meet the im- 
mense demand for its goods by a proportionate 
supply, and therefore ingenuity was now busily 
at work in facilitating the means of manufacture 
and conveyance. Even already it was found that 
mere manual labour was insufficient, and that 
other agencies than human skill and industry 
must be enlisted in the service. The usual mode 
of throwing the shuttle by hand from side to side 
along the web was too slow a process; and in 1738 
the picking-peg was invented, by which a weaver 
could pass the thread with double rapidity, and 
produce twice as much work as before. Silk- 
throwing was not understood in England, so that 
the thread had to be imported from Italy, until 
at last the secret itself of thread-making was 
imported also, and used with such success that, 
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: of the reign of George IT., belong to a subsequent 
| period of our history. 

In this way England was growing, if it had 
not already grown, into what was contemptuously 
called, at a later period, “a nation of shopkeepers.” 
It is amusing also to trace the steps by which a 
British merchant obtained his proper place and 
distinction in society. While chivalry flourished, 
and when it was the chief fountain of honour, 
the idea of bestowing its warlike titles upon a 
peaceful, money-making trafficker would have 
appeared as incongruous in the eyes of knight- 
hood as the sign of the hog in armour; and the 
blade of royalty that had conferred such an 
honour might have rusted in its sheath ever 
after. But at length it was discovered that a 
nation could not be wholly nourished and sus- 
tained by fighting ; and when chivalry was about 
to be superseded by something more substantial, 
the benefits of commerce began to be appreciated, 
and its followers treated with due respect. Then 
it was that mayoralties, bearing the high title 
of ‘ Lordship,” were bestowed, not upon the 
prime nobles, but the wealthiest merchants; that 
knighthood was laid upon sleek burghers and 
pacific aldermen, who took upon them the usual 
obligations to uphold the dignity of their order 
“with horse and harness, and all knightly ha- 
biliments ;” and that thriving citizens were ad- 
dressed by courtesy with the titles of “ Esquire” 
or “Gentleman,” which hitherto had belonged 


in the latter part of this period, the silks of Eng- | exclusively to the highly descended; while that 


lish manufacture were preferred 
even in the Italian market. The 
spinning of wool and cotton by 
machinery, instead of the slow 
hand process, was now attempted ; 
but although the first experiments 
were unsuccessful, so that the art 
was not brouglit to perfection till 


Wyatt, the first experimenter, 
could boast that his model of a 
machine had spun “the first thread 
of cotton ever produced without 
the intervention of human fin- 
gers.” Already, also, the power 
of steam, so long looked at but so 
little heeded, was beginning to be 
considered with reference to its 
practical application; and a mas- 
ter-genius, at the close of this 
period, was studying the momen- 
tous question, as to whether that 
stupendous power could not be 
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City MERCHANT'S HOUSE OF THE 17TH CENTURY, still existing in Mark Lane. 


From a drawing on the apot by T. 8. Boys. 


employed to better purpose than the draining of | of “ Master” permeated through the various 


mines. But the great results of Watt's inquiries, 
as well as the Bridgewater labours of Brindley, 
who had commenced his operations at the close 


classes of civic dignity until it became every- 
body’s title. Even then, as in the present day, 
the common clerks of an office were designated as 
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“ Eequires,” and thus could scarcely be distin- | find a remaining trace of the old barbarism ; s0 | 
guished from their employers. The mode of | that, in spite of the proverbial cautiousness of 
mercantile life, especially in London, had now | merchants, some of the old frequenters of the 
made considerable improve- 
ment, both in elegance and | 
dignity. The warehouses 
and offices fronted thestreet, 
behind which, and separated 
by a small court, were the 
dwelling-houses ; and these, 
although in the city and 
thrust out of view, were not 
only built with all the 
improvements of modern ee 
architecture, which the de- eens =z 
struction of the old city had AS uae — yt 2 ogi 
occasioned, but furnished in nea e = ue ae Bh moe, . 
a style that indicated the ; | | Don iF == Ss Coe a 
wealth of the owner. Indeed, I CANAAN 
rich furnitureand plate, cost- * asthe ae AL if eli oo ana 
ly draperies, choice paint- a sea he; 
ings, and a luxurious style & : : , a 
of living, werefound soindis- %& he ee aM oo a ine 9 Baemees 
pensableto mercantile credit, 1 nana a 
that, deprived of these, a Tue Rovat Excnancr (second building).—F om a view in King's Collection, Brit. Mus. 
rich merchant’s house would 
have been like a shop without a sign-board ; and = walks still commenced business in the forenoon 
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thus there was now very little difference between | with a whet of strong liquors, which they were 
the home of an alderman and that of an earl. | so improvident as to continue at intervals during 
Many of these houses still remaining in the city, | the course of the day. 

although now converted into stores and lodging- | Next to the merchants came the shopkeepers, 
houses, evince, in the relics they retain of their | whose paltry booths the great fire, as well as the 
former grandeur, what palaces they must have | increase of traffic and progress of refinement, had 
been in the eighteenth century. The drawing- | converted into commodious storehouses, These 
rooms of these mansions, also, were often fre- | shops were now so numerous in London, that 
quented by the high nobles of the day, who found | every dealer was driven to his shifts in devising 
it profitable to be on good terms with substantial | the best modes of recommending his wares; and 
merchants; and with the young scions of no- | therefore these were not only carefully classitied 
bility, who beheld in a city marriage the best |‘and tastefully set forth, but proclaimed by the 
means of redeeming their mortgaged acres, and | blazonry of a sign-board. As it was necessary 
rebuilding their dilapidated halls, In fact, the | also that each sign should not only catch the eye, 
aristocracy of wealth was now a sufficient coun- | but, if possible, outstare or eclipse its neighbours, 
terpoise to that of family and title. A merchant, | it was not only radiant with all the glitter of 
after spending the forenoon in his warehouse, to | paint, but hung projecting over the shop-door 
which he usually repaired at an early hour, was | and across the pavement, until it almost shoul- 
wont to betake himself, at half-past one o’clock, | dered its rival on the opposite side of the street. 
to the Royal Exchange, where the buzz and In this way every great thoroughfare of London 
bustle of bargaining continued till three; and | was festooned with hanging sign-boards, which 
here, as in the present day, he transacted his | reminded the passers-by at every step of the 
principal affairs, and took his share in the fluctua- | manifold wants of life, and the facility with 
tions of the money market. In the neighbour- | which they might be satisfied. It was not al- 
hood of the Exchange were cotfee-houses, to which | ways, however, that these gay emblems of traffic 
negotiating parties could retire from the throng, | were either picturesque or agreeable; for in a 
either for-rest or the private settlement of busi- | high wind they threatened the safety of those 
ness; eating-houses, where foreign palates could | below, and in wet weather drenched them with 
be accommodated with the dishes of their respec- | a collected stream of rain. It was also found out, 
tive countries; and taverns, in‘ which bargains | in the course of sanitary inquiry, that they were 
might be ratified over a cup of wine, or still | obstacles to street ventilation, and civic laws were 
stronger potation. In this last particular we | enacted, ordering them to be withdrawn from the 
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open way, and placed against the wall, as at pre- 
sent; but this rule was not generally complied 
with until the close of the present period. The 
adornments of these signs were often of the most 
curious description—being sometimes an animal, 
the heraldic badge of the owner—sometimes a 
bird or beast such as nature had never created, 
but the more likely, on that account, to arrest 
attention—-and sometimes a sacred emblem or 
celestial constellation. It was right that shop- 
keepers should have their freakish cognizances 
as well as the sons of chivalry. In cases of part- 
nership also, where the two signs were blended 
into one board, the combination was often of the 
most incongruous description: hence the “Sheep 
and Dolphin,” the “Fox and Seven Stars,” the 
“Bell and Neat’s Tongue,” and other such signs, 
where we wonder how such objects could have 
possibly been brought together. Often, also, 
the emblem, or the sound of its name, became 
strangely travestied by the misapprehensions of 
the unlearned, until it has come down to the 
present day in a form that sorely puzzles the 
antiquary. In this way, the Boulogne Mouth 
or Harbour became the “Bull and Mouth ;” the 
Belle Sauvage, the “ Bell and Savage ;” and the 
Satyr and Bacchanals, the “Devil and Bag of 
Nails.” It fared as ill with celestial objects, where 
Capricornus and Bootes sunk into the “Goat in 
Boots ;” and the devout motto of “God encom- 
passes us,” into the “Goat and Compasses.” When 
a better taste predominated, the tradesman was 
content to announce his name and occupation, 
and these uncouth representations remained the 
exclusive property of inns and taverns. Another 
attractive sign was the portrait of some popular 
hero or statesman—a mode of sign painting that 
soon predominated over all the others; and if 
the great personage thus represented chanced to 
become unpopular, it was easy with a few touches 
to convert him into the new idol of the day. The 
readers of the almost forgotten Spectator will here 
remember how Sir Roger de Coverley’s modesty 
was startled to find himself the patron saint of 
the village inn, and with what arguments he pre- 
vailed upon the landlord to have the portrait 
altered into a Saracen’s head. 

The extension of traffic soon showed that such 
stationary things as sign-boards were not enough; 
and even already the tradesmen had found out 
many of those expedients for popularizing their 
names and occupations which have been brought 
to such high perfection in the present day. Did 
a silk-mercer, for instance, wish to recommend a 
new pattern, or a clothier an improved cut? In 
that case, himself, or the best-looking of his ap- 
prentices, stood at the shop-door, dressed in white 
stockings, varnished pumps, and smart-powdered 
bobwig, with the new suit fairly disposed upon 
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his outward man, and buttoned or thrown open 
to the best advantage. In this way, we are told, 
the fashionables of the West End were often 
dressed according to the exemplar of some spruce 
Paternoster Row ’prentice. In like manner the 
millinery shops were served by beautiful and 
elegantly dressed young women, who laid out 
their charms as well as goods for the attraction 
of customers, and could easily persuade the giddy 
and profligate to make a purchase. Another me- 
thod of tradesmen, especially when the articles 





Otp Lonpon Trape-sions.! — From drawings by J. W. Archer. 


they dealt in could not be thus paraded, was the 
obvious one of placarding the walls, undeterred — 
as yet by the brief and emphatic cqmmand — 

“ Bill-stickers, beware!” Another consisted of 





1 1, The Sun Flower, Child’s Bank, Temple Bar. 2, The 
Doublet, Crowley's, Thames Street. 8, The Sun and Hare, 
Borough. 4, Barber-Surgeons’ sign, City. 5, The Gorged Swan, 
Cheapside. 6, The Leather Bottle, Hoare’s Bank, Fleet Street. 
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advertisements in the newspapers and literary 
journals of the period; and in these it is impos- 
sible to tell whether the effrontery of puffery, 
or the credulity of the public upon which it 
fattened, is most to be wondered at. In this 
manner Orator Henley—he of the “gilt tub”— 
trumpeted his clap-trap lectures on theology and 
philosophy, and announced the unknown paths 
of thought which he meant to open up; and thus 
also every kind of medical nostrum was adver- 
tised, from the “angelic snuff” that cured a head- 
ache, and even palsy, gout, and apoplexy—to that 
divine alchemical rappee by which decayed me- 


mories were restored in a twinkling, and the. 


past recalled in all its original freshness—if it 
was worth recalling. In short, no disease—no 
infirmity, whether of body or mind—no deformity 
or ugliness into which the human frame can be 
twisted—was inaccessible to the wonder-working 
packet, which was announced to be sold for half- 
a-crown, or even so low as sixpence. These ad- 
vertisements, too, instead of always taking an 
open, straightforward course, often reached the 
mark by shooting round a corner, so that the 
reader could little guess at the outset upon what 
important fact he was to be landed; and in reading 
these, we perceive that dexterity in puffing was 
just as well understood in the time of George I. 
and George IT. as in the present . 
day. Thus the Duchess of Me 
Buckingham advertises that a 
foundling had been dropped at 
her door, and warns all heart- 
less mothers against such tres- 
passes upon her premises in 
future; but the main drift is to 
unnounce to the world at large 
her grace’s benevolence in hav- 
ing taken in the little stranger, 
fed and clothed him, and pro- 
vided for all his wants, so that 
a mother’s care should not be 
missed. An honest tradesman 
advertises that a purse contain- 
ing a large sum in gold and bills 
has been inadvertently left in 
his shop, which he is anxious to 
restore on application to the pro- 
per owner; and though no one 
appears to claim the visionary 
. purse, every one is eager to be- 
come the customer of such a paragon of integrity. 
Then comes another huffy bulletin from a much 
injured man, which we copy verbatim :—“ Where- 
as, it has been industriously reported that Dr. 
Herwig, who cures madness and most diseases by 
sympathy, has left England and returned to Ger- 
many: this is to give notice that he lives at the 
same place, viz., at Mra. Guzelman’s, in Suffolk 
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Street, Charing Croas, about the middle of the 
street, over against the green balcony.” Thus, in 
spite of a whole world of invidious rivalry that 
strives to eclipse or extinguish him, Dr. Herwig 
is at his post, and will let all men be aware of the 
important fact. But another mode of adver- 
tising was by little hand-bills, folded up and 
adroitly popped into the hand of the passer-by; 
and thus, in a morning’s walk, he could ascertain 
at what places the wants of a whole year might be 
best supplied. From the foregoing notices it will 
be seen how completely the bustle of traffic per- 
vaded every corner of London, and how utterly 
the old proverb was lost sight of, that “good 
wine needs no bush.” 

From the industrious classes of merchandise 
and trade we now make a transit to the ariato- 
cracy; and here, of course, their costume demands 
our first attention. During the earlier part of 
this period the coat and waistcoat of n gentleman 
reached to the knee; his hat was cocked all 
round and adorned with feathers, beneath which 
was a huge periwig. Add to these, black or 
scarlet silk stockings, adorned with gold or silver 
clocks, and rising above the knee, and shoes with 
high red heels, and the general outline is com- 
plete. To fill up this outline, however, is not so 
easy, from that restless love of change in dress 





CostuMES OF THE Time OF Wits III.! 


which had now apparently reached ita height, 
before it passed away as an antiquated frivolity. 
Already the hat was losing its plumage, and was 
frequently worn, not on the head, but under the 
arm; and the wig, which at last superseded the 







1], From Vandervaart's portrait of Queen Mary. 2, From a 
print of William ITI. (1604). 8, 4, From De Hooge’s Coronation 
of William I11. 
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natural hair among almost every class, sometimes 
expanded into such portentous dimensions, and 
was so curled and ornamented, as to cost thirty 
or forty guineas, Of course such an ornament 
occasioned much solicitude to the head 
that carried it; and the wearer frequently 
combed it in public, and laid it out care- 
fully in state upon his bed when he was 
at home. It was also highly powdered, 
and often with scented pulvilio, so that 
his coming was fully announced before he 
entered into company. As a handsome 
wig was necessary for every one admitted 
into good society—being, besides a sword, 
the principal badge of gentility —every ex- 
pedient was adopted to prevent ita lustre 
from fading; and among the advertise- 
ments of the day on this subject we find 
tempting notices of the ‘incomparable, 
secret white water,” by which “old wigs 
that look almost scandalous may be made 
to show inconceivably fine and neat; and 
if any lock or part of a wig be out of curl 
by the pressing of the hat, or riding in windy or 
rainy weather, in one night's time it may be re- 
paired to satisfaction.” Gentlemen as well as 
ladies for some time wore muffs of small size, 
frequently made of leopard skin, and sometimes 
adorned with bows of ribbons. When the wig 
ceased to be universal, tied hair came in fashion, 
which was first introduced by Lord Bolingbroke; 
and then queues followed, which obstinately kept 
their ground until our own day, when they were 
laughed out of fashion as monkey appendages. 
From these stiff dresses what imagination can dis- 
sociate the solemn “bowing upon the hand” that 
distinguished a Sir Charles Grandison, or the 
formal speeches of congratulation or condolence, 
according to the “bookish theoric,” so gravely set 
forth and inculcated by Lord Chesterfield? Even 
before the close of this period, however, such a 
violent reaction was taking place as gave promise 
that a new era of costume was coming, in which 
both the formality and frippery of former ages 
would be discarded. Some gentlemen were so fear- 
lessly independent, as to enter the theatre with 
loose greatcoats, called wrap-rascals, with gold- 
laced, hats, slouched in imitation of stage-coach- 
ten; while others wore dirty boots and spurs, 
and had black caps on their heads and long whips 
in their hands, like grooms; and a third class had 
scanty frocks, little shabby hats, worn on one side 
of the head, and carried clubs or cudgels instead 
of fashionable canes. So early as 1730, also, it 
was announced with symptoms of fashionable dis- 
pleasure, that “the wearing of swords at the court 
end of the town is by many polite young gentle- 
men laid aside, and instead thereof they carry 
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carved thereon.” It was well that such weapons 
of fatal quarrel could be so easily relinquished, 
and for no worse substitutes than such fantas- 
tic knob-sticks as are common in our own day. 





COsTUMES OF THE TIME OF GEorRGE II.! 


Of the fashionable female costume during the 
reigus of William, Anne, and the two first 
Georges, we can in like manner afford nothing 
more than a brief and general outline. The hair 
was generally powdered, and sometimes worn in 
a tower so high, as to exalt the owner twelve 
inches above her natural altitude; while tho 
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HEAD-DRESSES AND FASHION OF WEARING PATCHES 
From La Belle Amitie de la Modd, by G. Gole. 


fashions of patching and rouging were still re- 
tained with more than their former profusion. 
The sacque and hood—the cardinal, apron, and 
muff—flowered petticoats, laced beavers, and 
nets of gold and silver thread, also, had suc- 


cessively or collectively their day, and figure 


1 From Curll’s edition of the School of Venus, or the Ladies’ 


large oak sticks, with great heads and ugly faces | Miscellany, 1739. 
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with much unction in the court descriptions of ; pictures of the period, and with its awkward 
the different reigns. We quote the following | restraints by the writings of novelista and easay- 
instance of the court dresses of the birth-day in | ista. These hoops seem to have been absolute 
1735:— The ladies wore flowered silks of various | bastiles of lace, silk, buckram, and whalebone— 
sorts of a large pattern, but 

mostly with a white ground, “3 y 

with wide short sleeves, and 
short petticoats: their gowns 
were pinned up variously 
behind, though mostly nar- 
row. Some few had gold or 
silver nets on their petticoats, 
and to their facings and roll- 
ings; and some had gold and 
silver nets on their gowy 
sleeves, like flounces: they 
wore chiefly fine escalloped 
laced heads [head -dresses], 
and dressed mostly English. 
Some few had their hair 
curled down on the sides, but 
most of them had it pinned 
up quite short, and almost all CosTUMES OF THE TIME OF GrorGE II.' 
of them with powder both 

before and behind.” All this was decorous and 
graceful, and therefore well fitted for a palace 
festival; but there were other occasions in which 
ladies of rank could array themselves in a very 
different style. This was especially the case when 
they took an airing on horseback: they then 
seemed to think that riding was more properly a 
manly exercise, and should therefore be enjoyed 
in an appropriate costume, Accordingly, a young 
lady of this period was sometimes to be found 
galloping on horseback in powdered periwig and 
cocked hat laced and plumed, a coat and waist- 
coat of the common masculine cut and material ; 
and if she dispensed with the periwig, it was 
only that her own hair should be tied up behind 
with a long streaming scarlet riband, in the 
fashion of a rakish young gentleman. No mark 
of her sex remained but the petticoat, which, 
however, was almost identified with her coat 
and waistcoat, by being made of the same mate- 
rial, Such were the figures that occasionally 
startled Mr. Bickerstaff, while taking his medi- 
tative ride, and excogitating a new number of 
the Spectator. But the greatest monstrosity of 
female dress which this or any other age perhaps 
has produced, still remains to be mentioned. This 
was the hoop, towards which approaches had 
been making more or less, under the form of the 
fardingale, since the time of Elizabeth. At last 
it burst into full maturity about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and, in spite of its 
most preposterous form as well as inconvenience, 
kept its hold of the fashionable world until 
nearly the close of this period. With its shape 
we are made fully acquainted by the numerous 





a thousandfold worse, indeed, than the bilboes 
of the Chinese slipper, as besides shackling all 
freedom of motion, they disfigured the whole 
person. The present age, that has preserved the 
relics of every kind of costume since the Eliza- 
bethan period, although it had discarded the 
hoop from its antiquarian collection, as if in 
mercy to the strange taste of our great-grand- 
mothers who wore it, has once more turned to 
this curious relic, and adopted it, though in a 
less monstrous and repulsive form, As yet, in- 
deed, it is only in the bud; but when the fashion, 
like a flower, has expanded into full blow, and 
can go no further, we may suppose that in the 
nature of things it will again collapse, wither, 
and pass away. 

From the mere external appearance we now 
pass to the characters, occupations, and amuse- 
ments of the aristocracy of the present period ; and 
here the materials are sufficiently copious, from 
the writings of the essayists and novelists, and es- 
pecially from the letters of Walpole. Even the age 
itself, like London comprised in a show-box, could, 
till within these few years, be seen in Walpole’s 
collection at Strawberry Hill. And first of all, 
we find that politics still formed the chief sub- 
ject of action and conversation among the no- 
bility and gentry of England. This was to be 
expected from the recent Revolution, and: from 
the fact that two rival dynasties still contested 
the possession of the British throne. It was 
now also that the appellations of Whig and Tory 




































1}, 2, 3, 4, From Hogarth’s print of the family of George II. 
5, 6, From Hogarth’s Taste in High Life. 7,8, From Malcolm's 
Costumes. 
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had superseded those of Cavalier and Round- 
head, as more applicable to the present state of 
politics, Of these terms, which are still in use, 
that of Tory was the first-born, having originated 
in 1678, and was used to stigmatize the Duke of 
York's party, on account of the reliance of their 
master upon Irish support, the word being equi- 
valent to the Irish stigma of bog-trotter, and 
something worse; while the Yorkists, not to be 
outdone in abuse, retorted upon their enemies a 
year after with the title of Whig, a Scottish word 
for sour whey, which was first applied to the 
Covenanters. Of course, when James II. was 
deposed, the Tories were the adherents of the 
Stuart race, while the Whigs were the upholders 
of William and the Hanoverian succession. As 
these questions were not mere matters of abstract 
theory but vital importance, and involved life 
and living as well as political principle, they 
were carried into every-day action, and made 
the subjects of constant as well as most earnest 
debate. On the one side nothing was to be heard 
but the argument de jure divino, and the doc- 
trines of non-resistance and hereditary right ; on 
the other, the iniquity of a “foyst and a warm- 
ing-pan,” and the evils of Popery, tyranny, and 
wooden shoes. Such were the subjects at issue, 
and the phraseology with which they were dis- 
cussed among an aristocracy not yet particularly 
refined, and with very limited means of informa- 
tion, as the few London newspapers were still com- 
paratively worthless, and none of them of special 
value but the Evening Post. Of course, blows 
and duels were plentifully used to make up for lack 
of argument. As might be expected, too, each 
party frequented its own coffee-house, and even 
its own church. In such a state of things, it 
was natural that the ladies should become keen 
political partizans, for they too had a vital stake 
in the question ; and they showed to what party 
they belonged by the particular colour of their 
hoods when they walked abroad, and by the side 
of the house on which they sat in the theatre. The 
charms of the toilet also were used by the ladies 
either to show their political leanings, or to win 
converts to their party; and for this purpose the 
brow was divided into a Whig and a Tory side, 
upon which the patches were disposed according 
to the principles of the wearer. Among these 
fair politicians, there was a middle party, com- 
posed of those who either had not declared them- 
selves, or wished to remain neutral; and this 
they expressed by sitting in the central boxes of 
the theatre, with patches on either side of the 
forehead. In this way the strength of each 
party could be ascertained at a glance as effec- 
tually as if they had voted or been counted off 
in parliament. 

Next to politics, the excitement of the gaming- 
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table waa in full foree during this period ; and 
the idle whom political change had thrown out 
of occupation flew to cards for very weariness, 
while the busy had recourse to the same expe- 
dient for recreation. In this way, many an 
estate, which proscription had spared, was lost 
in the turning of a trump; and forests were 
doomed to the axe under the frivolous definition 
given by Lord Caernarvon at an earlier date, 
‘‘ Wood—an excrescence of the earth; provided 
by God for the payment of debts.” In this way,. 
also, a lady’s “ debts of honour” were frequently 
incurred to profligates as well as fashionable 
sharpers, and were compounded for in a way 
that brought ruin wpon the fair frail offender, 
and disgrace upon her family. In exacting pay- 
ment, a lady could also at times be almost as un- 
reasonable ; and Walpole tells us of one who way- 
laid a gentleman who had lost largely to her at . 
cards, but was in no hurry to refund; and upon 
whom she made a furious attack, by plucking a 
horse-whip from beneath her hoop, and plying it 
vigorously upon his back and shoulders. Some- 
times, also, keen gamesters carried dice and cards 
in their pockets, so that they might be ready at 
any moment for their favourite amusement. 
The fashion of card-playing varied during the 
course of this period : at first, the favourite game 
was ombre, afterwards whist, then loo, and finally 
faro. But money was lost and ruin entailed at 
other places than the private card-table; and 
among these may be mentioned the numerous 
raffles that had now started up, at which, as in 
the present day, some piece of furniture, a trin- 
ket, or a picture, became the prize of one fortu- 
nate winner, while thrice its value had been 
secured from the losers. But of far worse con- 
sequence were the lotteries, instituted originally 
in England by Queen Elizabeth in 1567, but 
which were now prevalent over the metropolis, 
supported and encouraged by government, and 
made alluring to every class of the hopeful and 
the credulous. 

In a period so craving for excitement, the love 
of sight-seeing was by no means controlled by the 
restraints of high rank and courtly etiquette, 
and accordingly the fashionables of the eigh- 
teenth century gave full swing to this general 
appetite. On this account we now find Pepys 
himself outdone by fashionable lords and ladies, 
who eagerly made part of the mob, wherever a 
crowd was collected or a marvel to be seen. A 
favourite recreation of these noble personages . 
also was to repair to the cells of Newgate, and 
look at, or even converse with the condemned 
criminals, more especially if they had been dash- 
ing highwaymen or dexterous burglars; and the 
lives of such heroes, usually drawn up by the 
ordinary of the prison, formed an important 
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part of fashionable reading. Even the court 
was not sacred from this gaping and shouldering 
-love of spectacle ; and we are informed by Wal- 
pole, that at a royal levee, when “the Duchess of 
Hamilton was presented on Friday, the crowd 
was so great that even the noble mob in the 
drawing-room clambered upon chairs and tables 
to look at her.” This crazy appetite too was fully 
matched with childish credulity; so that so late 
as 1762, the Cock-lane ghost drew strange visi- 
tors, among whom might be comprised the greater 
part of the court calendar. On one of these oc- 
casions, the Duke of York, Lady Northumber- 
land, Lady Mary Coke, Lord Hertford, and 
Horace Walpole himself, having changed their 
clothes at Northumberland House, that they 
might not be recognized, went to the lane in a 
hackney-coach, and waited in the wretched garret 
until half-past one in the morning, in the hope 
of seeing, or at least hearing this mysterious 
ghost. Under such patronage, impostors could 
not fail to flourish; and astrologers, fortune- 
tellers, and alchemists were sure not only of rich 


and noble dupes, but of being able to follow their | 


prohibited vocations with impunity. It was un- 
fortunate too, that even at this late age, such ab- 
surdities could still find a sanction in the credulity 
of the wise and the learned. Even Johnson was 
a believer in the Cock-lane ghost. Mary Tofts, 
the Joanna Southcott of her day, who brought 
forth a whole litter of rabbits to attest her divine 
commission, could enlist the discreet, erudite, 
mathematical Whiston among her disciples and 
champions. Steele, no dreaming mystic where 
money was concerned, threw away nearly his all 
in alchemical researches by which it was to be 
multiplied ten thousand fold; and Dryden, a 
still wiser and more practical man than all: of 
them, cast nativities and put faith in horoscopes. 
While such visionary advantages were pursued 
with so much labour and expense, a prophecy of 
some approaching calamity was sure to find 
equal, if not greater belief, and the prediction of 
a coming fire, famine, or earthquake, was sure to 
shake London to its centre. It was then too 
that the flippant scepticism of the higher classes 
utterly gave way, and those who would not hear 
“Moses and the prophets” put faith in the ravings 
of a bedlamite. On one of these occasions, when 
it was prophesied that by a certain day London 
and its neighbourhood would be engulfed by a 
terrible earthquake, many of the fashionables 
removed to a safe distance; and when the ap- 
pointed day drew near, the corner of Hyde Park 
was passed by a torrent of coaches in rapid flow 
into the country. This was not all, for many of the 
more courageous who stayed at home, were pro- 
vided with “earthquake gowns,” for which there 
had been a brisk sale—gowns, to wit, made of 
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warm stuffs, in which they could sit out of doors 
all night, instead of waiting within until the 
house tumbled about their ears. The reaction, 
of course, produced by the non-performance of 
the earthquake was a conviction that every kind 
of prophecy was absurd, and all faith worse than 
useless ; and thus nothing but a harder infidelity 
than ever ensued upon every such fit of soft, 
childish implicitness. 

In reading the annals of high life during this 
period, as set forth by ita satirists and moralists, 
we are continually apt to be puzzled with its 


strange contradictions—with the learning, ele- 


gance, and refinement which it could display on 
the one hand, contrasted with the silliness, ignor- 
ance, and depravity which it manifested on the 
other. But it must be recollected that the first 
of these were only special exceptions, while the 
second were general and prevailing characteris- 
tics. It was only the very few who were learned 
and witty, like Walpole, and Chesterfield, and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, while the vast 
Inajority were still coarse and semi-barbarous; 
and thus, instead of the former reacting upon the 
latter, the latter were sufficiently influential to 
affect, taint, and quell the former. The aristo- 
cracy of England had not yet found their proper 
place after the Civil war and the changes that 
had followed. The commons had obtained and 
still could keep the ascendency, and a considera- 
ble time had yet to elapse before the highest in 
rank could give proof that they were also the 
highest in intelligence and worth. The choicest 
portion of the nobility, moreover, disgusted with 
these changes by which they were reduced to so 
inconsequential a grade, and with the manners 
of the two first Georges, which were sufficiently 
haughty and reserved, had withdrawn themselves 
to the privacy of their country mansions, to 
brood over the restoration of the old state of 
things ; while those who were left behind in the 
metropolis were generally distinguished by their 
lofty recklessness of public opinion, and the utter 
carelessness and extravagance of conduct which 
such a feeling creates. It was, in short, a great 
transition period, especially for this portion of 
society; and the first effect was to throw it back- 
ward before it started upon its new career. The 
education that was usual among them was com- 
mensurate with such a condition. If a young 
lady could barely read and write, she was learned 
enough. If she could intermingle her sentences 
with a few French phrases, she was fit to con- 
verse with the most scholarly. If she could exe- 
cute a few old airs upon the spinnet, and dance 
@ rigadoon and minuet, she was fully accom- 
plished. As such training could be quickly got 
over, she was usually withdrawn from school 
and introduced into the world at the age of four- 
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teen or fifteen, when the business of life com- 
menced in earnest; and there she qualified her- 
self to shine by gathering the light tittle-tattle 
of the hour, and studying plays and novels. Was 
it strange, then, if so many of them were hoy- 
dens, romps, or demireps? With the young 
gentleman of the day, education was not on a 
greatly more enlarged scale. A smattering of 
Latin aud Greek, in addition to a scanty know- 
ledge of his own tongue, and the accomplishments 
of fencing, dancing, and perhaps a little music, 
was sufficient ; and anything more thorough was 
out of the question, as he was neither to be par- 
son, doctor, nor schoolmaster, but a lord, a fine 
gentleman, perhaps asenator. And then to give 
him the “ varnish of a complete man,” he was 
usually sent upon the grand tour, at best to gaze 
at novelties which he was unable to comprehend ; 
or if of 2 more active disposition, to pick up what 
was lightest and of easiest attainment—the 
fashions, frivolities, and vices of each country 
through which he made his transit. And thus 
he often returned in the character of rake, fop, 
epicure, or bully, or perchance a combination of 
them all, and prepared to astonish his home-bred 
neighbours with the variety of his foreign ac- 
complishments. The cordiality with which such 
a Pickle was welcomed on his return, and all the 
wild changes of his subsequent career, could be 
nothing else than what was faithfully embodied 
upon the stage, announced in the chronicles, 
pictured in the novels, and finally impressed 
upon the histories of the eighteenth century in 
England. 

Among the many ways in which the ordinary 
rules of decorum and common morality were set 
at nought by a society thus trained and consti- 
tuted, it would have been strange if hard drink- 
ing had not come in for more than an equal share. 
Accordingly, we find that, even among the high- 
est classes, intemperate table habits prevailed 
almost as powerfully as in the days of Hardi- 
canute or William the Conqueror; and this, too, 
notwithstanding the solemn periwigs, stiff hoops, 
and stately bows that distinguished the etiquette 
of fashionable society, and the general progress of 
civilization and refinement. To Vauxhall, Rane- 
lagh, and other places of fashionable resort, noble- 
men came who could scarcely keep their legs, At 
the theatre and opera the boxes could exhibit a 
large array of well-fuddled peers; and even the 
chancellor himself, the keeper of the royal con- 
science, was to be seen there particularly drunk. 
Such startling facts we learn from almost indiscri- 
minate reference to the notices of Walpole. We 
need not therefore wonder to be told that, even 
to the close of this period, fashionable ladies not 
only supped frequently in taverns, but invited 
‘gentlemen to aid in their carousals, And what 
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places were these taverns compared with the 
orderly hotels of the present day! In the next 
room, perhaps, might be found a troop of bac- 
chanals, one-half on the floor, and the other half 
roaring indecent songs; and in the room beyond, 
a couple of duellists settling their deadly quarrel 
by the glimmer of a single candle. Even at the 
best, the harmlessness of such meetings could 
scarcely redeem them from their coarseness. Wal- 
pole, who willingly entered into such frolics, thus 
describes one of them under their most engaging 
aspects :—“ We minced seven chickens into a 
china dish, which Lady Caroline [Petersham] 
stewed over a lamp with three pats of butter 
and a flagon of water, stirring, and rattling, and 
laughing, and we every minute expecting to have 
the dish fly about our ears. She had brought 
Betty, the fruit-girl, with hampers of strawber- 
ries and cherries from Rogers’, and made her 
wait upon us, and then made her sup by us ata 
little table. The conversation was no less lively 
than the whole transaction.” 

As fashionable life at this period presented the 
extremes of effeminacy and rudeness, the happy 
mean having not yet been discovered, a large 
portion of its society might be classified under 
the titles of the beau and the bully; while the 
characteristics of each have been so copiously 
described by Addison, Steele, and other moralists, 
as well as the play and novel writers of the day, 
that a few notices may suffice for them. And 
first, of the beau or fopling: his late hours and 
midnight frolics generally kept him a-bed till 
noon; and when he rose, the serious occupation 
of dressing employed him for three hours. In 
this process, not only much perfumery was used, 
but sometimes rouge to heighten his haggard 
complexion, and patches to give expression where 
features or meaning had been withheld. At four 
o'clock he called his chair, and repaired to his 
favourite coffee-house, where congenial company 
assembled; and if a politician, he settled the bal- 
ance of power or the pragmatic sanction, tapping 
emphatically his snuff-box lid, and embrowning 
his upper lip with dried Spanish to heighten its 
gravity; if a man of intrigue, he read bvllets-douz, 
whether genuine or forged, tore the reputations 
of ladies to tatters, and showed his accomplish- 
ments by making love to the bar-maid. He then 
repaired to the theatre; but as it was unfashion- 
able in the extreme to attend to the play, he 
either turned his back upon the stage and the 
audience, or buzzed over the whole house in quest. 
of acquaintances, or drowned the voices of the 
actors with his incessant chatter. After a tran- 
sient visit of this kind an evening lounge in the 
parks followed, where his snuff-box, wig, cocked 
hat, cane, and sword-knot were brought into full 
requisition, and completely matched by the com- 
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modes, hoops, flouncés, and fans of those in whose, 


smiles he lived, and for whose admiration he 
dressed, fluttered, and fretted. And thus the day 
was spent and ended, unless an adjournment to 
the tavern or the card-table is to be taken into 
account. As scandal and intrigue necessarily 
involved him in frequent quarrels, he not only 
wore a sword, but knew how to use it; and if 
his quarrels were frivolous or contemptible, he 
at least showed that he had courage to fight them 
out, and skill to “pink his man,” without which 
his admission into female society would have 
been impossible. Such was the beau; and now 
for the bully of the eighteenth century—the re- 
presentative of the Drawcansirs, Bobadils, and 
Pistols of an earlier period. His dress was of a 
military character, and generally of the latest 
fashion of Ramillies or Dettingen. His favourite 
places of resort were the taverns and coffee-houses 
which military gentlemen most frequented, and 
where he was usually content to be an humble 
imitator. His choicest language was French and 
English camp oaths, which he discharged like 
minute-guns or in whole volleys, to the great 
admiration of the ladies and terror of shop- 
keepers, waiters, and porters; and he could talk 
fluently of gabions, fascines, and epaulements, 
without knowing precisely what these things 
meant. As it was necessary to confirm these 
bold assumptions by correspondent deeds, he was 
“sudden and quick in quarrel,” but always with 
due discretion, and after having reconnoitred 
the ground; so that he could break the head of 
a shopboy, pull the nose of a tailor, or, like 
Captain Weazel, challenge a cheesemonger to 
single combat with great intrepidity. But it 
was at night, and in the unprotected streets of 
London, where he could advance or retreat at 
pleasure, that his campaigning was most fre- 
quent; and after mustering a strong band of con- 
genial spirits, he could ruffle with those peaceful 
citizens who wore no swords, or give battle to 
the watch, who generally were so old and worn 
out that they could neither fight nor run away. 
In this manner the freaks of Sir John Brute and 
his compeers were no purely dramatic fiction. 
But of all the civic midnight ruffians of this age, 
whether characterized as “Scowerers,” ‘ Darby 
Captains,” or “ Cock-and-bottle Captains,” “‘Tash 
Captains,” or “ Nickers,” none were to be com- 
pared to the terrible “Mohocks,” a class distinc- 
tive of this period exclusively, and of that, too, 
happily enough, a very brief portion. But how 
such a community could exist at all during the 
days of the “good Queen Anne” is astounding, 
and gives us a strange idea of the barbarism that 
still lingered in London. These “ Mohocks,” so 
called from a tribe of American savages, appear 
for the most part to have been young gentlemen 
Vor. III. 
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of good means and family, who devoted them- 
selves to a short and merry life of violence and 
mischief, because they were either fit for nothing 
better, or had nothing else todo. This strange 
conspiracy against all order, decency, and hu- 
manity, appears to have been regularly organized 
by a certuin code of laws, and was governed by 
a president, who was called the Emperor of the 
Mohocks. The following is the account of them 
in the Spectator :—“ An outrageous ambition of 
doing all possible hurt to their fellow-creatures 
is the great cement of their assembly, and the 
only qualification required in the members. In 
order to exert this principle in its full strength 
and perfection, they take care to drink them- 
selves to a pitch that is beyond the possibility 
of attending to any motions of reason or human- 
ity; then make a general sally, and attack all 
that are so unfortunate as to walk the streets 
through which they patrol—some are knocked 
down—others stabbed—others cut and carbon- 
adoed.” Well might Gay therefore ask— 
‘“Who has not heard the Scowerer’s midnight famo? 

Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name? 

Was there a watchman took his hourly rounds, 

Safe from their blows or new-invented wounds!” 
These “ new-invented wounds” were in full char- 
acter with those who inflicted them. As, for 
example, no sooner did they see a peaceful pedes- 
trian in the distance by the dim lamplight, than 
they raised the cry of ‘“‘ A sweat! a sweat!” and 
set off in full chase; and after running down 
and surrounding their victim, they drew their 
swords, held them in a circle with the points 
towards his person, and kept him spinning in- 
cessantly round or leaping from side to side by 
the smart punctures they inflicted wherever his 
back was turned. Sometimes they flattened his 
nose, and scooped out his eyes with their thumbs 
—a process which they facetiously called “tip- 
ping the lion.” It was not merely men also they 
assailed, but women, whom they set upon their 
heads, or sent rolling down Snow Hill in an 
empty barrel. Dean Swift, when in London, 
was kept in constant dread of these wretches, 
who, he was informed, had a particular hatred 
against him, and such notices as the following 
occur in his journal :—“ March 9,1712.—I walked 
in the park this evening, and came home early 
to avoid the Mohocks. March 16.—Lord Win- 
chelsea told me to-day at court that two of the 
Mohocks caught a maid of old Lady Winchel- 
sea’s, at the door of their house in the park, with 
a candle, who had just lighted out somebody. 
They cut all her face and beat her without any — 
provocation.” This nocturnal reign of terror was 
soon suppressed; but the wonder is that it should 
have been suffered to exist in sucha city as Len- 
don for a single week. But here we must take 
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into account not only the wretched inefficiency 
of the police, but the venality of the magistrates, 
who, being scantily salaried and little respected, 
were easily bribed into lenity by the wealthier 
class of offenders. 

The parks of London, in consequence of the 
improvements they had undergone, were still 
greater resorts than ever for all the beauty and 
fashion of the metropolis. Of these, Hyde Park 
was especially set apart for military reviews, 
which were always attractive spectacles for all 
classes; while that part of the park called the 
Ring was exclusively the haunt of fashionables, 
among whom no mere plebeian might presume to 
intrude. As there were many lonely nooks also 
in this vast area, duels were frequently occurring 
there, the chief of which was that in 1712, be- 
tween the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun. 
Kensington Gardens also was a fashionable re- 
sort after the accession of William, when this 
locality hecame the court end of London; and 
as the visitors to the gardens were required to 
appear in full dress, the company was not only of 
a splendid but most select description. Nigher, 
however, to the town, and therefore more con- 
venient tor every-day recreation, was St. James’s 
Park, into which the Mall discharged its fashion- 
able loungers with a constant flow during the 
hours of promenading. But in all these places 
of public resort, the aristocracy were not more 
distinguished by the superior richness of their 
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St. James's ParRkK.—From a print after J. Maurer, 1750. 


dress and ornaments, than by the haughtiness 
with which they kept aloof from the common 
herd, and the disdain with which they regarded 
them. This scorn the others were not slow to 
return; and thus the breach was still kept open 
that had existed between the aristocracy and 
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mobocracy of England since the days of the Nor- 
man conquest. It is to be observed, too, that as 
the commonalty had now attained their proper 
position, and felt their full consequence, they 
were no longer in the mood of enduring the 
hauteur of their superiors in silence; and there- 
fore, toward the close of this period, ladies were 
apt to be insulted, and even mobbed, although 
the royal palace was in sight. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the popular resentment took a more harm- 
less turn, in the form of caricature, as was the 
case in the following instance, perpetrated by cer- 
tain spruce young merchants’ clerks :—“ Having a 
porter just come out of the country, they dressed 
him in a bagwig, laced ruffles, and Frenchified 
him up in the new mode, telling him that, if he 
intended to make his fortune in town, he must 
dress himself like a gentleman on Sunday, go 
into the Mall in St. James’s Park, and mix with 
people of the first rank. They went with him 
to the scene of action, and drove him in among 
his betters, where he behaved as he was directed, 
in a manner the most likely to make him con- 
spicuous. All the company saw by the turning 
of his toes that the dancing-master had not done 
his duty ; and by the swing of his arms, and his 
continually looking at his laced ruffles and silk 
stockings, they had reason to conclude that. it 
was the first time he had appeared in such a 
dress. The company gathered round him, which 
he at first took for applause, and held up his 
head a little higher than 
ordinary; but at last some 
gentlemen joining in con- 
versation with him, by his 
dialect detected him, and 
laughed him out of com- 
pany.” 

It was chiefly, however, 
at the watering places 
that the best and the worst 
of English fashionable life 
was exhibited; and of 
these places Bath, on ac- 
count of its pre-eminence, 
demands especial notice. 
As we have seen in a for- 
mer chapter, it gave little 
promise of the distinction 
that awaited it, the ac- 
commodations of the town 
for lodgers being few and 
uncomfortable, and the 
baths themselves, notwithstanding their healing 
qualities, being dirty, and so ill-reguiated withal, 
that Pepys, who visited the city in 1668, and 
enjoyed the luxury of its waters, was obliged to. 
descend into them with his wife and his male 
and female attendanta—an absurd sociality that 
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was kept up during the eighteenth century, even 
when the place had attained its highest reputa- 
tion— 


“*O ‘twas pretty to see them all put on their flannels, 
And then take the water like so many spaniels; 
And though all the while it grew hotter and hotter, 
They swam just as if they were hunting an otter ; 
"Twas a glorious sight to see the fair sex 
All wading with gentlemen up to their necks; 

And view them so prettily tumble and sprawl, 
In a great smoking kettle, as big as our hall.” 


Although Bath had become a place of great re- 
sort for the idle, the diseased, and the hypochon- 
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Batn-—the King and Queen's Bath and the great Pump -room. 
From a print of the period in the K .ng's Collection, British Museum. 


driacal, it still continued, during the earlier part 
of this period, to be rather a place for killing 
time than enjoying it: no theatre—no promen- 
ude—no gaming-table—while the only public 
walk was a dull grove of sycamores, and the only 
ball-room a bowling-green, where the company 
danced to the music of a hautboy and fiddle. 
From this low plight the city was elevated to the 
height of grandeur and fashion by the exertions 
of only two men. These were Wood, the archi- 
tect, who constructed its public buildings and 
renewed its baths; and Richard Nash, who, as 
master of ceremonies, ruled over the city and its 
aristocratic visitors with the highest regal autho- 
rity. To this envied elevation he attained soon 
after his arrival, which was in 1703. What had 
been his previous vocation was a mystery; for 
although he possessed no fortune or visible re- 
sources, yet he had hitherto lived in splendid 
style, and was profuse of his money, which made 
many suspect that, like some other dashing ad- 
venturers of the day, he maintained this expen- 
diture by the profession of a gentleman highway- 
man, until he gave proof that he was the favoured 
stipendiary of wealthy ladies, by showing a bile- 
doux containing a large sum of money. Thus 
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qualified for his singular office of King of Bath, 
to which he was soon called, he commenced his 
reign with the energy of a Cesar and the wisdom 
of a Numa. The highways round the city he 
caused to be widened and repaired. He estab- 
lished a band of well-trained musicians, caused 
an assembly-room to be erected, and filled the 
pump-room with such new attractions as made it 
the favourite resort of all the fashionables of Eng- 
land. All this, however, was not to be compared 
with the wisdom of the code of laws which he 
drew up for the government of his subjects, and 
hung up in the pump-room, 
so that none might trespass 
through ignorance. These 
laws remind us in many 
cases of those which Cathe- 
rine, the wife of Peter the 
Great, devised for the refor- 
mation of the female aris- 
tocracy of Russia. As every 
kind of quarrelling was to 
be avoided in a place de- 
voted exclusively to enjoy- 
ment, all politics and scandal 
were prohibited ; and as the 
wearing of swords led to 
duels, he caused them to be 
laid aside, on the plea that 
they tore the ladies’ dresses. 
In consequence of the impor- 
tance of dress at: the public 
meetings, his sumptuary 
laws were enforced with the utmost strictness; 
and on one occasion, when the Duchess of Queens- 
berry appeared at the assembly wearing a prohi- 
bited white apron, King Nash stripped her grace 
of this ornament, valued at 500 guineas, and threw 
it among the ladies’ women in the hinder benches. 
He could not, however, so easily prevail upon the 
gentlemen to lay aside their boots, although he 
sometimes gravely asked them, on their entrance 
into the ball-room, why they had not brought 
their horses also. At last he succeeded, through 
the happy device of a puppet-show, in which 
Punch himself was introduced booted and spurred 
upon the scene; and on the affectionate Judy de- 
siring him to pull off his boots when about to 
go to bed, he squeaked in reply—“ My boots! 
why, madam, you might as well pull off my 
legs: I never go without boots—I never ride, 
I never dance without them; and this piece of 
politeness is guite the thing in Bath.” Uncon- 
vinced by this last argument, and losing all 
patience, she kicked him off the stage. As Bath 
was the great matrimonial mart of England, to 
which the fortune-hunters repaired, another im- 
portant duty of his majesty, which he discharged 
very faithfully, was to keep a watchful eye upon 
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these adventurers, and put a stop to their clan- 
destine proceedings. On one of these occasions 
he made up to a lady of high rank at the assem- 
bly-room, and told her bluntly that she had 
better go home; and on her complying, although 
with much anger, she found on reaching her door 
that she had good cause to thank him, for there 
she found a coach and six drawn up, in which 
a sharper was about to elope with her daughter. 
The regal state in which Nash travelled was cor- 
respondent with the exercise of such authority, 
being usually in a post-chariot drawn by six 
grays, and accompanied with outriders, footmen, 
and French horns. 

It is now full time to inquire how his subjects 
lived and acted. At an early hour, or what was 
considered as such, the serious business of bath- 
ing commenced, which is thus described by a 
foreign traveller :—“ In the morning the young 
lady is brought in a close chair, dressed in her 
bathing clothes, to the Cross Bath. Then the 
music plays her in the water, and the women 
who attend her present her with a little floating 
dish like a basin, into which the lady puts a 
handkerchief and a nosegay, and of late a snuff- 
box is added. She then traverses the bath, if a 
novice, with a guide; if otherwise, by herself ; 
and having amused herself nearly an hour, calls 
for her chair and returns home.” It is not to 
be supposed, however, that every visitor used 
the baths, or stood in need of their remedies; on 
the contrary, the majority came for different pur- 
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were alternated with more desperate trials of 
chance and skill, and thousands wereimpoverished 
or ruined in their fortunes, through their attempts 
to escape the ennut of an idle, monotonous exist- 
ence. At last the evil became so great, and the 
victims so numerous, that government was com- 
pelled to interfere, and those games through 
which the mischief mainly originated were sup- 
pressed by act of parliament. But the spirit of 
gambling could not be thus suppressed; and 
Nash, calculating upon this, encouraged games 
of a still more questionable character, among 
which was one called E. O., from which he con- 
trived to extract a large revenue by his conniv- 
ance with the keepers of the E. O. tables, but at 
the expense of whatever moral reputation he had 
still contrived to retain. Only a year before his 
death, an attempt was made to reconcile this dis- 
sipation with the decent externals of religion, and 
accordingly subscription rooms were opened for 
prayers at the abbey, as well as gaming at the 
rooms; but the subscribers to the latter were 
sixty-seven, and to the former not more than 
twelve. In 1761 Nash died, and his throne re- 
mained in abeyance until 1769, when, in conse- 
quence of the election of two rival masters of the 
ceremonies, a civil war commenced, and its battles 
were fought in the pump-room, where titled ladies 
and fashionable beauties came to blows, and 
plucked one another’s caps, gowns, and noses, in a 
style which Billingsgate hasseldom equalled. Such 
were the refinements of Bath society even later 
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“at the waters” was a sort 
of enlistment in the ton of 
London. After this, the ° 
chief part of the day was 
spent in the pump-room, 
where the companylaughed, 
chatted, and flirted, until 
the hours of promenade, the 
ball, or the theatre, called 
- them to more cheerful 
recreations, It would have 
been strange, however, if 
the gaming-table had not 
held an important place 
among such coteries; and 
in this the principal mis- 
culef of a season at Bath 
consisted. Beau Nash, 
careful though he was of 
his subjects, was still a 
needy adventurer; and as his style of living 
was 80 luxurious, he endeavoured to support it 
by gaming, on which account he introduced and 
patronized card-playing as the chief attraction 
of his realm. A universal rush to these tables 
was the consequence; loo, hazard, and lansquenet 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS AT THE PiéRIUD.—From a drawing by J. Roberts, in the 
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that, amidst the far higher civilization of the pre- 
sent day, the repetition of such a scene is an utter 
impossibility ; or, at least,that no similar cause will 
occur to show that such an outrage is impossible. 

From Bath to the wells of Tunbridge is an easy 
transit, as the latter resort was but a colony of 
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the former, which Nash himself established, oc- 
casionally repairing for the purpose to Tunbridge, 
in that royal style of travelling for which he was 
so famous. It never, indeed, became so fashion- 
able a place as Bath, being chiefly sought after by 
the families of rich London 
merchants and country 
aquires; but there appears 
also to have been neither the 
game amount of play, dissi- 
pation, nor scandalous liv- 
ing. The style of life adopted 
by the frequenters of Tun- 
bridge Wells, as described 
by Macky in his Journey 
through England,’ was the 
following :—On one side of 
the well was a row of coffee- 
rooms and shops, on the other 
a market, and behind the well 
was a chapel, in which Divine 
Service was performed twice 
a-day. At an early hour in 
the morning the company 
repaired to the pump-room 
in an easy dishabille, and 
drank the waters and con- 
versed with each other till 
nine o'clock, when the ladies and gentlemen 
separated to dress and breakfast. At ten they 
usually re-appeared, when those who were so 
inclined betook themselves to the church, and 
others to the coffee-houses. When prayers had 
ended, the public promenading commenced ; 
bands of music were in attendance upon the 
walks; and for those who were of more seden- 
tary habits there were gaming-tables and tea- 
tables, according to each one’s liking. At two 
o'clock was the dinner hour; and this meal being 
despatched, there was still a whole afternoon and 
evening for fresh recreation. Then the bowling- 
greens were opened ; and these not only gave fa- 
cilities for the national games, but also for balls, 
which were held there four times a-week for the 
amusement of the young visitors. As the even- 
ing advanced, the walks were again frequented, 
and the long row of shops along the way gave 
full scope to the agreeable recreations of shop- 
ping and friendly meetings; and then succeeded 
the public amusements, which were usually kept 
up till midnight. In all this there was some- 
thing very innocent and very primitive, more 
especially as the ceremonious precautions for 
keeping strangers at a distance, so necessary in 
London and even at Bath, were dispensed with 
at Tunbridge, and formul introductions to a lady, 
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at play or upon the walk, were unnecessary. But 


1 A Journey through England, Scotland, and Ireland, by John 
Macky. London, 17232. 
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this very freedom, as may easily be supposed, 
was frequently liable to abuse; and an Irish for- 
tune-hunter, with no revenue but a large cypher 
prefixed to his name, a sufficient fluency of words, 
and a good commodity of brass, could often find 
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in this easiness of access a golden opportunity for 
carrying off a rich English heiress. Such was 
life during the present period at the most fashion- 
able of the wells of England. After them came 
Epsom and Bristol, where those fair invalids 
“bowed to taste the wave” whose resources were 
too scanty to compete with the water-drinkers of 
Bath and Tunbridge. But Lendon itself was not 
without its healing springs also, and these were 
plentifully frequented by the ordinary citizens, 
who were wise enough to use the remedy that 
flowed beside their thresholds, instead of wander- 
ing a-field in quest of it. This notice will at once 
suggest the recollection of Bagnigge Wells, the 
London Spa, the Cold Bath, Islington Spa, and 
Sadler's Wells, which only lost their reputation 
when they were overwhelmed beneath the in- 
crease of streets, lanes, and alleys, In what 
fashion these civic places of resort were some- 
times used may be guessed from the example of 
Sadler’s Wells, where its chief place of recreation 
was a building, half-theatre half-tavern, in which 
songs, plays, and dramatic spectacles were served 
up with wine and ale, cakes and tobacco, to a 
mixed audience, and in which tradesmen and 
mechanics were too often huddled together with 
highwaymen, burglars, and prostitutes, | 
After the parks and wells, those places of 
public amusement that were not exclusively aris- 
tocratic demand our notice. And first of these 


may be mentioned the theatre, which was now 
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more frequented than ever, and that also by 
every class of Londoners. Still, the morality of 
the English stage had undergone no improve- 
ment, the plays being those that had captivated 
the profligate court of Charles II., or those that 
were modelled after their character. While 
Davenant was the Petronius of the theatre, there 
was some promise that in the proprieties of 
costume at least some improvement would have 
been effected; but even this advance in the ex- 
ternals of dramatic art, so necessary, and withal 
so natural, was abandoned as soon as com- 
menced, and let the country or age be what it 
might, it was impersonated upon the stage in 
the English costume of the eighteenth century. 
In this way, Cato could not repair to his little 
senate of Utica except in a sedan, and dressed 
like a lord-chancellor ; while Sempronius, whose 
“voice was still for war,” mouthed his menaces 
against Cresar from the depths of a full-bottomed 
periwig. And then—Cleopatra dressed in a hoop, 
or Statyra ogling Alexander the Great behind 
her fan! These, and still greater marvels may 
be seen in the pictorial engravings of the period, 
where the choicest actors were represented in 
their favourite characters, but all dressed alike, 
whether Greeks, Romans, or Spaniards, whether 
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ancient or modern. Sometimes, indeed, a despe- 
rate attempt was made to compound something 


more fanciful or classical with the stiff monotony 


of modern, every-day costume, especially when 
a merely mythic personage was to be introduced; 
but even the best of these was nothing better 
than Garrick’s Comus, half a Greek Bacchus and 
half an English beau. So inveterate at length be- 
came this disregard of the proprieties of dramatic 
costume that it was not overcome until our own 
day, when the classical taste of Kemble was con- 
firmed by the approbation of a discerning public. 

As the theatre was so much in the ascendant 
during the present age, it necessarily constitutes 
an important part of the history of English 
society, and therefore demands our further notice. 
Among the striking particulars by which the 
stage was characterized, nothing was more re- 
markable than the feuds, factions, and quarrels 
of which it was the fruitful source. And first of 
these may be mentioned the dissensions of rival 
actors. Formerly the public had given itself 
little trouble to discover 

** What difference should be, 
'Twixt twoedledum and tweedledee ;” 

but now that they had served a long apprentice- 
ship to civil commotion, they were as ready to 





_ From Jeffery's Costumes, 1750. 


legislate for the stage as the state, and there- 
fore could enter as keenly into the rivalries of 
a Quin and a Garrick, as into those of the Stuart 
and Hanoverian dynasties. In this way the 
fashionable world was divided, and even the 
mob enlisted in the quarrel. Then there were 
rival authors as well as actors, as in the days of 


Dryden and Shadwell; and thus a play writer 


who was a favourite of the courtiers, was apt on 


that account to be obnoxious to the people—or if 
a Tory, to be in disfavour with the Whigs; so 
that, when he brought out a new piece, the event 
was seized by the rival factions as an opportunity 
for a trial of strength or mutual annoyance. 
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When a new play was to be condemned at its 
outset, it was ostracized by the whizzing of 
catcalls; anid amidst such a torrent of discordant 
din, the actors were reduced to dumb show, 
and speedily driven off the stage. It was not 
always, however, that a dramatic feud confined 
itself to innocent catcalls, for when the play of 
the “ Foundling” was to be performed, Walpole 
informs us, “ Lord Hobart and some more young 
men made a party to damn it merely for the 
love of damnation. The Templars espoused the 
play, and went armed with syringes charged 
with stinking oil, and with sticking plasters, 
but it did not come to action.” This was cer- 
tainly a strange way of chaatising the disdainful 
nostrils, and shutting the mouths of the censo- 
rious. Sometimes, however, this spirit of con- 
demnation did come to action, in which case it 
was confronted with a violence equal to its own. 
‘It is the way here,” says Walpole once more, 
“to make even an affair of taste and sense a 
matter of riot and arms. . About ten days 
ago he (the manager] let into the pit great num- 
bers of bear-garden bruzsers to knock down every- 
body that hissed. The pit rallied their forces 
and drove them out. I was sitting very quietly 
contemplating all this. On asudden the curtain 
flew up, and discovered the whole stage filled 
with blackguards, armed with bludgeons and 
clubs, to menace the audience.” 

It was not merely from the fashionables in 
the boxes, or the critics in the pit, that these 
dissentient sounds arose which led to such dan- 
gerous quarrels. That formidable third estate, 
in the empire of the drama, enthroned in the 
upper gallery, and distinguished by the title of 
“‘the gods,” had now expanded into full power, 
and was not remiss in the use of it. The chief 
persons of this portion of the audience consisted 
mostly of footmen, who on attending their mas- 
ters and mistresses to the house, had the privi- 
lege of a seat in the gallery gratis; and as they 
were a combined body, and could generally imi- 
tate the critical airs and language of their supe- 
riors, they could easily give the tone to the 
shopkeepers and artisans by whom they were 
surrounded. In this way they became so for- 
midable a middle party, that by throwing them- 
selves into the scale, they were often sufficient 
to secure the acceptance or rejection of a play at 
its first appearance. It was a dangerous power 
to be intrusted in such hands; and so intolerable 
_accordingly was the arrogance into which it grew, 
and the rudeness with which it was expressed, 
that in 1737 the portion of the house set apart 
for their accommodation was closed. Enraged 
at this exclusion, the footmen resolved to storm 
Drury Lane Theatre, and recover their gallery by 
force ; and for this purpose they assembled to the 
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number of 300 before the building, burst open 
the doors, took possession of the stage, though 
the Prince of Wales and several of the royal 
family were among the audience, and seriously 
wounded above a score of persons in the conflict. 
The riot act was read, but in vain; and the 
rioters were only overpowered by aid of the 
auditory, when thirty of their number were 
captured and imprisoned. Still these incensed 
knights of the shoulder-knot were not to be 
quelled by such a defeat; and they sent a mani- 
festo to Mr. Fleetwood, the manager, demanding 
back their gallery as a right, and threatening 
that otherwise they would come in a body and 
lay Drury Lane itself in ruins. In consequence 
of this menace, a guard of fifty soldiers was 
placed over the building, and the footmen were 
compelled to forego their purpose. They had, 
however, left an example to their successors in the 
galleries which was not lost upon them for many 
years after. An incident in the history of the 
English stage shows how keenly at this time 
dramatic representations were enjoyed, and how 
anxious the fashionable world were to have them 
performed according to their own liking, and 
without such outbursts of interruption or dicta- 
tion. In 1751 a party in the fashionable world 
hired Drury Lane Theatre for the privilege of 
acting plays for themselves, and the House of 
Commons actually adjourned business at three 
o'clock that they might compose the audience! 
Scarcely less attractive than the theatre was 
the opera, as a favourite recreation, giving 
evidence that the national taste for music was 
only suspended, not annihilated, and that, under 
favourable circumstances, it might be recalled 
to its former vigour. It appears, however, that 
the scenic decorations and costume of operatic 
representations were still as incongruous as those 
of the drama. Thus, rivers of real water were 
made to trickle through groves of pasteboard ; 
enchanted chariots, that should have been yoked 
to winged griffins or flying dragons, were drawn 
soberly forward upon the stage by earth-born 
Flanders mares; and the hero of the piece, ex- 
posed to the horrors of a tempest, set sail in a 
veritable timber boat through a billowy sea of 
painted canvas, while he was himself clothed in 
robes trimmed with ermine. Such incongruities, 
however, were already detected, and about to be 
reformed, while they continued to linger in the 
rival house to the last. With regard to the 
music, the English, instead of attempting to 
create a school of their own, had naturally re- 
course to that of Italy, where musical science 
had already reached perfection, and where the 
best singers were produced; and thus, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Italian 
operas and performers held exclusive possession 
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of the stage. This, however, was the taste of 
the aristocracy, from which the people were 
always prone to dissent; and the hostile feeling, 
perhaps, was not a little heightened, when they 
thought of the revolting means by which such 
enchanting voices were produced among the best 
male singers of Italy. ‘‘ Rot your Italianos !” was 
now the popular cry; and 
when the feeling had com- 
menced, the discovery was 
made, that there was a Ger- 
man as well as Italian music, 
and that the one might be as 
good as the other; at all 
events, the former was more 
congenial to the national 
character, and was therefore 
adopted by popular patron- 
age. Under these circum- 
stances, a keen contest com- 
menced between the Italian 
opera on the one hand, sup- 
ported by the high rank and 
fashion of London, and the 
German music on the other, 
countenanced byroyalty,and 
espoused by popular sym- 
pathy. In this way political 
feeling was mixed up witha 
question of simple taste; 
and even those who cared not about music, be- 
came keen partizans in the quarrel, from love 
or hatred to their German sovereigns and the 
Hanoverian succession. It was then that 
Handel, a young man and a German, arrived 
from Saxony; but although the Italian theatre 
was intrusted to his management, and although 
he composed for it fifteen such operas as neither 
Germany nor Italy could have equalled, yet this 
very independence of taste and superiority of 
talent gave offence to the aristocracy, and he was 
compelled to yield to the storm, and with- 
draw to Ireland, because he was not out-and-out 
Italian. It was fortunate that while thus unsuc- 
cessful with the opera, the failure suggested to 
him a higher and nobler kind of public enter- 
tainment, to which Pope thus alludes in the 
Duneiad :— 
as Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands; 


To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove's own thunders follow Mars’s drums." 


Hi 


This innovation was the oratorio, or sacred 


musical drama, which he introduced into Eng- 


land in 1720; but as such sublime and complex 
productions were still considerably in advance 
of the English taste, it was some time before 
they could be naturalized in this country, and 
even the “Messiah” itself, performed in London 
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_ in'1741, proved a failure. Handel however per- 
sisted, until not only the oratorio was fully estab- 
lished, but his own productions recognized as the 
noblest of all musical compositions. © 

Among the other places of gay resort and 
recreation, Ranelagh and Vauxhall deserve espe- 
cial notice. These gardens of pleasure had now 





attained such celebrity, and have been so fully 
described by every class of writers, that their 
gorgeous exhibitions and moving throngs still rise 
and live before our eyes. Of these, Vauxhall, 
or Faux Hall, at first a spring garden in Lam- 
beth, had become a place of popular amusement 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
ia thus described by Addison, in 1712 :—“ When 
I considered the fragrancy of the walks and 
bowers, with the chorus of birds that sung upon 
the trees, and the loose tribe of people that 
walked under their shade, I could not but look 
upon the place as a kind of Mahometan para- 
dise.” The beauty of this delightful temple sug- 
gested those splendid artistic additions by which 
it became a garden of enchantment ; and on being 
re-opened in 1732, as a place of public amuse- 
ment, we may form some idea of the risks attend- 
ing the commencement of such experiments in 
such an age, when we are told, that of the 400 
persons who were present at the opening, scarcely 
a tenth part were ladies, while 100 soldiers were 
present to keep order among the visitors. Vaux- 
hall, however, gradually surmounted such ob- 
stacles, so that by the close of this period it had 
become both orderly and decorous. Later in 
birth, as well as more brief in its existence, was 
Ranelagh, whose chief feature, the Rotunda, an 
imitation of the Pantheon at Rome, served as a 
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promenade under cover, a hotel for refreshments, 
and a theatre for balls and concerts. At its 
opening, in 1742, a public breakfast formed part 
of the entertainment, but was subsequently sup- 
pressed by act of parliament, as injurious to 
public morals. Afterwards, masquerades were 
introduced ; but these were found so productive 
of licentiousness, both through indecent costumes 
. and dangerous love intrigues, that they, too, had 
to be abandoned. Of the splendid embellish- 
ments and gay amusements in which the Rotunda 
of Ranelagh and the gardens of Vauxhall rival- 
led each other, and the tastes and occupations of 
those who frequented them, it is unnecessary to 
speak, as these have been familiarized to us by 
every essayist and novelist of the day. The best 
part of the entertainment at either place con- 
sisted of music, and for this purpose they were 
provided with organs, orchestras, and bands of 
vocal and instrumental performers. As the 
pieces selected were from the best composers, 
and exetuted in a high style of excellence, the 
public taste was thus improved even among those 
who at first sought nothing beyond the glitter of 
cascades, variegated Jamps, and fireworks; and 
thus Ranelagh and Vauxhall performed their 
good office, ‘and prepared the public for that 
higher style.of excellence by which themselves 
were finally supplanted. 

As characteristic of the amusements of the 
times we uust not fail to mention Belsize House, 
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Be1sizE Housk, Humpstead —From a drawing by Maurer, 1750. 


and a few particulars of its history. The edi- 

fice itself was a stately building in front of the 

highway of Hampstead ; and in this age of bold 

speculation in public amusements, a projector, 

known by the sobriquet of the “Welsh Ambas- 

sador,” having hired it, with its large park and 
Vou, ITI. 
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gardens, conceived the idea of anticipating those 

improvements which were afterwards only real- 

ized at Ranelagh and Vauxhall. Accordingly, he 

made due preparations, and opened the place in 

1720, with such a bill of fare as might have 

tempted the most fastidious. “These are to give 
notice,” thus ran the programme, “that Belsize 
is now opened for the whole season, and that all 
things are most commodiously concerted for the 
reception of gentlemen and ladies; the park, 
wilderness, and gardens being wonderfully im- 
proved, and filled with variety of birds, which 
compose a most melodious and delightsome har- 

mony. Every morning, at seven o'clock, the 

music begins to play, and continues the whole 

day through; and any persons inclined to walk 

and divert themselves in the morning, may as 

cheaply breakfast there, on tea or coffee, as in 

their own chambers. And for the convenience 

of single persons or families who reside at Hamp- 
stead, there are coaches prepared to ply betwixt 
the two places, which, by the least notice given, 

shall attend at their lodgings or houses for six- 
pence per passenger ; and for the security of his 
guests, there are twelve stout fellows completely 
armed to patrol betwixt London and Belsize, to 
prevent the insults of highwaymen or footpads 
which may infest the road.” A safe, well-guarded 
road, snug, cheap conveyance to the place of en- 
tertainment, and there a paradise of groves, gar- 
dens, music, and singing birds, not to speak of 
good beverages and choice 
comestibles ! What more 
could have been offered or 
demanded? All indeed pro- 
mised well at first, for tlic 
company was aristocratic 
and well titled; and the 
year after its opening, the 
Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and a party of the 
nobility, dined in the hon- 
oured mansion. But this 
fair prospect was speedily 
overclouded. Hampstead 
even already abounded in 
low and infamous places of 
public entertainment; and 
the frequenters of these, al- 
lured by the cheap price and 
superior attractions of Bel- 
size House, resorted thither, 
in preference to their old 
haunts, and soon made it an unfit resort for 
better company. The recreations of promenad- 
ing, hunting, and fishing, during the day, over 
the extensive grounds and the fish-ponds, and 
the balls and concerts in the evening, were not 
enough for such characters, and were speedily 
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exchanged for deep, ruinous gambling, as well 
as for profligate intriguea, to which the gar- 
dens and retired walks afforded every facility ; 
while the highway from London to this promis- 
cuous haunt of festival became so dangerous, 
that the patrol had to be increased from twelve 
to thirty “stout fellows completely armed,” in- 
dependently of two tall grenadiers who mounted 
guard over the gate of the mansion. The high 
character of the place was 
lost as soon 2s won; the pub- 
lic outcry was loud against it; 
and even the “Welsh Am- 
bassador,” who should have 
furnished a better example, 
appears to have become a 
leader of the prevalent ini- 
quity, for he soon found 
himself within the walls of 
Newgate. It is only neces- 
sary to add, that the Belsize 
plan of public amusement, so 
much in advance of the period, 
although since often attemp- 
ted, can scarcely be realized 
with impunity even in the 
present day. 

The other places of public 
entertainment may be briefly 
dismissed. Besides the re- 
gular drama performed by 
living men and women, there was a theatre 
in which puppets were the actors, while the 
subjects of the play, frequently selected from 
Scripture, were designed to inculcate lessons of 
religion and morality. It was called “ Punch’s 
Theatre,” as this well-known wooden droll was 
the presiding high-priest of each exhibition, and 
was held by a Mr. Powel, in a spacious apart- 
ment under the piazza of Covent Garden. Even 
this place was a fashionable resurt during the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, and Powel, 
during his day, was almost as famous as Quin or 
Garrick. Another exhibition was Wyunstanley’s 
Water Theatre, situated in Piccadilly, between 
Park Lane and Hyde Park, and distinguished 
frum the other houses by the figure of a wind- 
mill on the top. Mr. Wynstanley, who was no 
tere showman, but an ingenious mechanist and 
man of science, here exhibited in the evenings 
the curious effects of hydraulic pressure in a 
variety of attractive forms, where every aquatic 
deity of ancient Greece gambolled in a lake, and 
blew water through their conches, sometimes 
apparently mixed with fire. In these various 
experiments, we are told, sometimes eight hun- 
dred tuns of water were used ina single evening; 
aud as the price of entrance was as high as that 
of the royal theatres, the admission of an indis- 
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criminate mob was. prevented. Indeed, in this 
Water Theatre we may discover the germ of some 
of those philosophical and scientific institutions 
for popularizing science, and illustrating it by 
experiments, which arose in such abundance a 
century afterwards. Leaving these minor thea- 
tres for places of more stirring festive resort, we 
first come to Marybone, Its ancient manor-house, 
that stood opposite to the church, had a bowling- 
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i green, which, at the beginning of the reign of 


Anne, was frequented by persons of the highest 
rank; and to this Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
alludes in the well-known line, 
‘‘Some dukes at Marybone bow] time away.” 

Here also John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
with whom the manor was a favourite resort, 
used to give his annual dinner to his pendibles, 
or bottle-holders, at which the crowning toast 
invariably was,“ May as many of us as remain 
unhanged next spring, meet here again.” As 
indiscriminate admission to the garden was per- 
mnitted, the company soon became disreputable 
enough, so that bullies and sharpers frequented 
its walks, while a dog-fight formed one of its 
usual attractions. Here, accordingly, in the “Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” Captain Macheath lost his money in 
gambling with lords; while Mrs, Peacham thus 
admonished her timid young highwayman, Filch, 
“You must go to Marybone to learn valour, 
child.” Out of this unpromising soil, after it had 
lain fallow for more than half a century, grew 
the Regent's Park and its Zoological Gardens. 
Still lower in the scale of social and promiscuous 
blackguardism, was a place frequently mentioned 
by the satirists of the last age under the name of 
Hockley-in-the- Hole. 

From the now fermented state of English so- 
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ciety, in which the froth and scum was so often 
uppermost, that it might be finally thrown off, 
the fairs of London demand particular notice. 
The time had gone by when “clubs, bills, and 
partisans” could be promptly invoked to knock 
a riot on the head; while the season had not 
arrived in which a well-regulated police, or a 
general feeling of decorum, would be sufficient 
to control the wild energies of a» mob. These 
London concourses, therefore, once such sober, 
matter-of-fact places of buying and selling, were 
now the great annual concentrations of all the 
mischief, uproar, and profligacy of the metropolis 
and its surrounding districts, as well as the oc- 
casions on which they were exhibited at their 
worst. And first of these civic saturnalia, we may 
specify May Fair, originally called St. James's 
Fair; the latter name derived from its being ori- 
ginally granted by Edward I. to the Hospital of 
St. James's, and the former from its annual open- 
ing being made on the Ist of May. It was held 
in Brookfield market-place, and was continued 
for sixteen days, the first three being devoted to 
the serious occupation of the sale of cattle and 
leather. Then succeeded what was now the real 
business of the fair in the form of shows, swings, 
and drinking- booths, accompanied with every 
kind of merriment, riot, and debauchery. In the 
May Fair of 1702, a specimen of these riots was 
given, originating in the circumstance of certain 
thieves and pickpockets having plied their voca- 
tion so actively, that the magistrates were obliged 
to interfere and apprehend them. In this case, 
the mob took part with the rogues against the 
officers of justice, and in the affray that followed 
one of the latter was killed and three others 
wounded. Thus matters went on for seven years 
Jonger, until these annual meetings were prohi- 
bited as a public nuisance; but in spite of legal 
abolition, and the usual pains and penalties of 
disobedience, the crowds continued to assemble 
to hold May Fair, until the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, when the practice was abolished 
only in consequence of the ground being absorbed 
in streets and buildings. 

But the great parent and exemplar of English 
fairs in general, was Bartholomew Fair—a name 
not quite unknown even to the Londoners of the 
present day; and, like May Fair, it originated in 
the reign of our great English Justinian, Ed- 
ward I. Its place of meeting was Smithficld, 
originally the chief cattle-market of England, as 
well as the place set apart for the tournaments 
and pageants of the chivalrous ages; but when 
chivalry itself had expired, its spirit still kept 
possession of the ground in full vigour, although 
in a very different form. The pavilions were 
changed into jugglers’ booths, the knights into 
tumblers and rope-dancers, the heralds into merry- 
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andrews, while the same glitter of paint, gilding, 

and showy drapery, the sume fanfare of trum- 

pets and shouting applause of crowds, continued 

to predominate as before. And thither also, 

as in the days of tilts and tourneys, came the 
sight-seeing lord and the city dame, the country 
squire and the village milkmaid, the courtier and 
the clown, the frequenters of St. James’s and the 
Mall, and the unwashed of Wapping and Alsa- 
tia—every shade of society and change of occu- 
pation which either the vast metropolis or the 
rural districts could produce. As might be ex- 
pected, the absence of other public means of 
excitement, combined with the still prevailing 
coarseness of all ranks, and that general liberty 
which an English mob was so prompt occasion- 
ally to abuse, had made Bartholomew Fair, by the 
commencement of the present period, a scene of 
such wild effervescence as scarcely any other coun- 
try could have paralleled. Accordingly, during 
the reign of Queen Aune, while one party felt the 
space of three days insufficient for such a joyous 
season, and resolved to extend them to fourteen, 
the sober part of London, already sick of the 
riot and licentiousness of such a fair, petitioned 
against the proposal. Nor were the civic autho- 
rities remiss on‘the occasion. Alarmed at the 
growth of this portentous misrule, before which 
they would soon have been swept away, the lord- 
mayor and city council commenced a regular 
warfare against Bartholomew Fair. The causes 
stated were too distinct to be denied; the “great 
profaneness, vice, and debauchery too frequently 
practised there ;” and in the proclamation that 
followed, they endeavoured to strike at the root 
of the evil, by prohibiting. all persons connected 
with the fair to “let, set, or hire, or use any 
booth, shed, stall, or other erection whatsoever, 
to be used or employed contrary to law, for 
interludes, stage-plays, comedies, gaming-places, 
lotteries, music meetings, or other occasions or 
opportunities for enticing, assembling, or congre- 
gating idle, loose, vicious, and debauched people 
together, under colour and pretence of innocent 
diversion and recreation.” In this enumera- 
tion we have only the same practices that are 
still common at every country fair; but in that of 
Bartholomew they had grown into such gigantic 
bulk, and were carried to such an extent, as to be 
incompatible with safe and peaceful government 
as well as common decency and morality. But, 
as in the case of May Fair, these prohibitions 
were ineffectual; and therefore, five years after- 
wards (1707), were repeated with greater strin- 
gency, no booth or edifice of any kind being 
allowed to be erected except for the purposes of 
sale, while the chief approaches to Smithfield 
were shut at ten o'clock, and none allowed to re- 
main within except the proper inhabitants of the 
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district. In this way the nuisance was diminished 
bat by no means destroyed. Worthy it is of 
notice, also, that this huge Vanity Fair, even 
when it was at the wildest and worst, was con- 
fronted by a different kind of remonstrance. 
Here the apostolic Whitefield dared to set up his 
rostrum, and preach to the maddened multitudes 
of “righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come,” in the midst of hostile scorn and insult, 
and even threats of martyrdom, that endeavoured 
to silence him; and here the voice of human elo- 
quence and Divine truth were so prevalent, that 
shows and drinking-booths were emptied of thou- 
sands who gathered round him to listen and be 
persuaded. It was the cheering promise of a 
better day in store for London when such wretch- 
ed public sensualities as those of Bartholomew 
Fair would be abandoned in very weariness and 
shame. 

As has been already noticed, the age of tem- 
perance, especially in drinking, had not as yet 
commenced in England ; little or no moral stigma 
was attached to the crime of drunkenness; and 
therefore, as we have already seen, while high- 
born nobles and grave statesmen might inebriate 
themselves with impunity, the ladies could not 
only tolerate, but sometimes encourage their ex- 
cesses. It was not to be expected, therefore, that 
the common people would be distinguished by 
superior temperance ; on the contrary, they now 
seem to have outdone their former excesses, so 
that the present period exhibits a melancholy 
pre-eminence in this vice of the northern races. 
Wine being still out of the reach of the poorer 
classes, and ale and beer having been found not 
sufficiently stimulating, recourse was had to 
strong waters, of which gin soon became the 
favourite form. In this way gin-drinking, in 
preference to beer-drinking, had gradually gained 
upon the people during the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, and that too in the large 
towns especially, where poverty, toil, and mer- 
cantile depressions were most abundant. As 
might be expected, London took the lead in this 
unhappy characteristic; and the picture which 
Smollett has given of the practice among the 
lower classes in 1736, has been too well verified 
in more modern periods, to he called in question.! 
But here, in justice, we must offer a qualification. 
The shamelessness with which the facilities for 
this vice were advertised—the worse than brute- 
like inducements that were offered—would never 
have dared to be placarded to the public eye in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, or if ob- 
truded, would instantly have been torn down by 
the lowest of our mob, who would have felt 
themselves insulted by the invitation. But in 


those days, the offer of safe cellars and clean 
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straw, in addition to the privilege of getting dead 
drunk for twopence, was given without hesi- 
tation, and accepted without a blush, so that the 
underground catacombs had no lack of carcasses. 
“In these dismal caverns,” the historian adds, 
“they lay until they recovered some use of their 
faculties, and then they had recourse to the 
same mischievous potion ; thus consuming their 
health and ruining their families in hideous 
receptacles of the most filthy ‘vice, resounding 
with riot, execration, and blasphemy.” This 
state of things could no longer be endured, and 
petitions from the magistrates of Middlesex were 
presented to the House of Commons, setting 
forth the nature and causes of the nuisance, and 
craving for a remedy. The remedy adopted, 
after much senatorial discussion, wus a limita- 
tion of the licenses granted for the selling of 
gin, which were confined to public brandy-shops, 
victualling-houses, coffee-houses, ale-houses, and 
inns, and to apothecaries and surgeons, who 
should dispense Geneva only in the form of medi- 
cine. Of course, not only an extensive illicit sale 
was the consequence, but a frequent eluding of 
the act, a disguised gin being sold under the de- 
risive title of “ parliament brandy.” These causes, 
and the formidable gin-riots which took place in 
London and throughout the country, compelled 
parliament to withdraw their prohibitions, and 
allow the people to get drunk upon their own 
terms. An idea of the progress which gin-drink- 
ing had made in England may be learned from 
the fact that, while in 1684, when the distillation 
of this liquor was introduced into the country, 
the annual consumption was 527,000 gallons, in 
1742 it had risen to the amount of 7,160,000. 
The same period of our history that was 
disgraced by the introduction of gin-drinking 
into England, was also signalized by that of box- 
ing, which speedily engrafted itself upon the 
national character. When the age of tourna- 
ments had expired, the pugnacious spirit of Eng- 
land was confined to prize-fighting, in which 
sword and buckler, the quarter-staff, aud some- 
times that deadly weapon the rapier, were in 
chief use, while the trial of arms was seldom 
brought to a deadly issue, the drawing of blood 
being generally accounted sufficient; and the 
baffled combatant, who had done enough for 
honour at the expense of a flesh-wound or a 
broken head, might continue to fight a hundred 
such battles, and yet die in his bed of sheer old 
age. When the quarter-staff had become obsv- 
lete, and the buckler was thrown aside, these 
competitions continued to be waged with broad- 
sword, sword and dagger, and single-stick ; and 
thus, while every village was regaled in turn by 
wandering prize-fighters, who roamed the country 
like knight-errants and sounded their challenges 
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wherever they came, London had several build- 
ings, in which, as in the cock-pits, these exhibi- 
tions of combat were a daily spectacle. At length, 
however, the science of fence was discontinued 
among the common people, with the abandon- 
ment of warlike weapons, while the love of quar- 
rel and fighting was as keen as ever; and in this 
case a skilful use of the fist was found as effec- 
tual a weapon of damage, and even of defence, 
as broadsword and buckler. Teachers were not 
Jong wanting to reduce boxing into a science, and 
advertise for pupils; and among these instruc- 
tors, who appeared in London about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, the most distin- 
guished was Figg, one of those heroes who make 
such a conspicuous figure in the levee of Hogarth’s 
* Rake’s Progress,” and who gave lessons in box- 
ing, as well as broad and small sword fencing. 
The innovation grew into a fashionable frenzy. 
Dukes and lords rushed from the cock-pit to the 
boxing-ring, and betted such sums upon their 
favourite champions as baited bears and pitted 
game-cocks had never been able to extract; while 
strong-bodied, enduring, enthusiastic charnpions 
trained themselves for the ring with a patience 
and self-denial which the ancient athletes of 
Greece and Rome could scarcely be supposed to 
have equalled. And now the only stage for a 
public fight was that of the well-trained bruiser, 
while the delighted crowds who looked on soon 
caught the lesson, and Jearned to decide every 
private controversy with the fist, so that Eng- 
land, even before the close of this period, had 
become what it has since continued to be—a 
nation of boxers. The great prize of competition 
in these encounters was the belt of the cham- 
pionship of England ; and the hero who survived 
to win it became the cynosure of public admira- 
tion, and the chosen companion of princes. Then, 
niso, challenges to a passage of arms were more 
frequent than ever they had been in the chival- 
rous ages; while the language in which they 
were couched was in strange contrast to the 
stately decorous courtesy of the paladins of old. 
Let the following moderate specimen, from the 
cartels of the day, be sufficient :—“ Whereas I, 
William Willis, commonly called by the name 
of the Fighting Quaker, have fought Mr. Small- 
wood about twelve months since, and held him 
the tightest to it, and bruised and battered more 
than any one he ever encountered, though I 
had the ill fortune to be beat by an accidental 
fall; the said Smallwood, flushed with the suc- 
cess blind fortune then gave him, and the weak 
attempts of a few vain Irishmen and boys that 
have, of late, fought him for a minute or two, 
makes him think himself unconquerable ; to con- 
vince him of the falsity of which, I invite him to 
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mentioned, when, I doubt not, I shall prove the 
truth of what I have asserted by pegs, darts, hard 
blows, falls, and cross buttocks.” Such was the 
slang in which society now delighted—the spec- 
tacle that could draw all ranks of either sex to- 
gether. And yet such meetings could be coun- 
tenanced by magistrates and legislators as the 
choicest safety-valves for the outlet of popular 
energy, as well as the best training for national 
courage and manliness. 

Another evil characteristic of the times was 
the irregular marriages, which were now of very 
frequent occurrence. These were chiefly per- 
formed by clergymen of scandalous character, 
who were residents in Fleet Prison, either in 
consequence of debt or from worse causes; and 
finding that this part of their office was very 
profitable, they reduced it to a regular system, 
and soon had customers enough. In a previous 
chapter we had occasion to notice the red-nosed 
flamens who plied in the neighbourhood of the 
Fleet for customers, and the low ale- houses 
ticketed with, ‘ Marriages performed here.” 
Such were the chapels in which giddy school- 
boys, wealthy minors, fortune-hunting adven- 
turers, drunk sailors, and unreflecting rustics 
were hastily paired for life with well-dowried 
girls in their teens, runaway Abigails, and cast- 
off mistresses—nay, if the swain was still unpro- 
vided with a partner, the priest was ready not 
only to tie the knot, but to find him a mate at a 
minute’s warning, The terms, too, increased the 
facility of such ominous unions; for amidst the 
competition which arose in this new species of 
traffic, priests could be found who were willing 
to perform the rite for a pint of gin and a roll 
of tobacco. Besides the Fleet, May Fair was a 
noted matrimonial market, where an ecclesiastic, 
who had a chapel of his own, and set all the 
authority of the diocese at defiance, obtained a 
large revenue by the celebration of such mar- 
riages. The inconveniences to which parties 
were often subjected in such hasty unions would 
of themselves form a ludicrous as well as revolt- 
ing chapter. One of these was the fact, that 
when the Duke of Hamilton was married to 
Miss Gunning, no better marriage-ring could be 
got for the occasion than a ring of the bed- 
curtain. At length mésalliances among noble 
families became so alarming, that the act against 
clandestine marriages was passed on the 26th of 
March, 1754, by which all such unions for the 
future were declared to be null and void. Such 
was then the haste and hurry of many parties to 
avail themselves of the short interval, that 217 
couples were married at the Fleet, and sixty-one 
at the May Fair chapel on the day before the 
act came in force. Even this obstacle, however, 
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as the higher classes were concerned ; for it was 
found that in Scotland the marriage laws were 
as free as heart could wish, while they were as 
binding as those of England; and accordingly 


Gretna Green took the place 
of May Fair and the Fleet. 
In this case nothing but the 
delays and dangers of a long 
flight in a chaise and four 
were interposed, which in 
most instances only served to 
give additional zest to the 
union. 

In looking for the popular 
sports of England at their 
head-quarters, the metropolis, 
we fiud that these had almost 
wholly disappeared. The ac- 
tive game of bowls, which 
had superseded the pastime 
of archery, was in its turn 
supplanted by skittle-playing; 
and the only chance for a 
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which were now used to an incredible amount, 
as well as the numerous immigrations of brawny, 
thick-limbed Irishmen, who were not too: proud 
for such menial and laborious work, and who 
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citizen to become a good shot lay within narrow | formed the important corps of London chairmen. 


dimensions for gun or pistol practice. Even the 
luxury of hunting he could only enjoy in effigy, 
and in the back-yard of an inn, according to such 
advertisements as the fullowing :—“A stall-fed 
fat deer to be shot for at the Greyhound, in 
Islington, on Wednesday in Whitsun week, for 
half-a-crown a man; forty men to shoot.” No 
stirring game seems to have survived but foot- 
ball, which was still played by boys and ’prentices 
in the open space before Covent Garden, and by 
gentlemen, who made parties for the sport in the 
Artillery Ground or upon Hampstead Heath. The 
causes for this discontinuance we can easily find, 
not only in the new occupations with which the 
English mind was occupied, but the rapid growth 
as well as filling-up of London, by which open 
spaces were built over, and the country removed 
to a greater distance. The addition of eight new 
parishes to the capital within the present brief 
period of seventy-two years, attested not only its 
growing wealth and importance, but the increas- 
ing difficulty of giving the active healthy sports 
of old England their full swing; and hence the 
~ublic ardour for parks, gardens, and theatres, 
as well as for those places and occasions that 
were set apart for stationary frivolity, riot, and 
uproar. In the absence of these sports, there- 
fore, we must look for the predominant charac- 
teristics of the day in the condition of the streets 
and the movements of the passing crowds. 

In reference to these streets, then, we find that, 
with all this rapidity of increase, comfort as yet 
was but little understood. Foot-pavements or 
trottoirs there were none; and hence not only the 
usefulness but absolute necessity of sedans— 


Tn the middle of the roughly paved street was a 
channel, which in dry weather was a bed of nox- 
ious smells and fever, and in wet weather an inky 
flood, from which carmen and coach -drivers 
splashed the foot-passengers on either side ina 
spirit of wanton mischief. Many a large hole, 
too, was in these streets, where coaches were 
often stranded, or sometimes absolutely wrecked, 
and this especially at night, when the light of 
the lamps was too dim to give notice of the 
danger. Even in some of the principal streets, 
no better foot-pavement could be devised than a 
railing of posts, about four feet high, between 
the foot-path and coach-road, to protect the pas- 
sengers from the mud of the carriages; but as 
such a shelter was so narrow that seldom more 
than one person could pass at a time, the privi- 
lege of keeping the wall was a ground of contin- 
ual street quarrel, in which the ‘weaker were 
elbowed into the mire. So late as 1750, when 
the only public approaches to parliament were 
King Street and Union Street, these were sv 
wretchedly paved, that when the king went m 
state to the house, the ruts had to be filled up 
with bundles of faggots to allow the royal coach 
a safe transit. While the art of street-paving 
was thus so imperfect, that of road-making was 
equally defective; so that the country visitor to 
the metropolis, and its dangers of coach-driving, - 
had generally a sufficient preparative for the 
worst during his journey to town. This may 
easily be understood from the fact that, so late 
as 1754, few turnpikes were to be seen after 
leaving the vicinity of London, for 200 miles 
together, although it had been made felony to 
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pull them down. These roads, indeed, were 
merely the produce of compulsory pauper labour, 
contributed by the different parishes; and, like 
all such work, it was performed in a very per- 
functory manner. We read of one curious in- 
stance of the obstacles of highway travelling at 
the earlier part of this period, in a journey of 
Prince George of Denmark, the husband of 
Queen Anne, which he made from Windsor to 
Petworth in 1703. The length of way was only 
forty miles; but fourteen hours were consumed 
in traversing it; while almost every mile was 
signalized by the overturn of a carriage, or its 
temporary swamping in the mire. How such 
disasters should occur even among difficulties 
which a dashing modern Jehu would confront, 
surmount, and breakthrough in a twinkling, 
appears wonderful; but the clumsy architecture 
that still characterized the coaches of the period 
will sufficiently explain the mystery. Even the 
royal chariot would have fared no better than 
the rest had it not been for the relays of peasants, 
who poised and kept it erect by strength of arm, 
and shouldered it forward the last nine miles, in 
which tedious operation six good hours were con- 
sumed. At each perilous plunge of the coach, 
we can easily imagine with what emphasis the 
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wonted exclamation of its princely freight was 
uttered-—“ Ast-il possible?” It was well for him 
that he encountered no such delays in hastening 
to join the landing of the Prince of Orange at 
Torbay. 

While such was the condition of the English 
highways, there were still worse obstacles than 
those of mud and pitfalls to be encountered in 
the numerous highwaymen by which they were 
infested. This was especially the case during the 
present period, when the increase of traffic had 
made the prospect of booty more certain; and 
therefore the principal roads to the metropolis 
were haunted not merely by formidable gangs, but 
also equally dangerous individuals—the Turpins, 
Sheppards, Golden Farmers, and Flying High- 
waymen, whose deeds afterwards procured for 
them a high place in modern Newgate literature. | 
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Such, indeed, was the insecurity of travelling, that 
every stranger on the road was regarded with 
suspicion ; while to finish a long journey without 
the interruption of a robber was accounted a 
miraculous instance of good luck. As the travel- 
ler neared London the danger of such meetings 
increased with every mile; and such uninclosed 
wastes as Bagshot Heath and Hounslow Heath 
were like Arabian deserts, in which every true 
man had to look to his priming or his horse's 
heels. It must he added, however, for the hon- 
our of the nationnl character, that these robberies 
were seldom accompanied with murder, or even 
with violence. The highwayman, like the smug- 
gler, seems often to have liked the fun, frolic, and 
adventure of his occupation as well as its profite, 
and was ready, after he had demanded and re- 
ceived his victim’s purse, to bid him a courteous 
“ good bye,” or hand him back a few shillings of 
the plunder for the expenses of the next inn. 
Still this insecurity of travel was intolerable, 
while the law could devise no better remedy 
than to let the evil go on until the offender was 
ripened for the gallows; and thus a strict alliance 
was often established between the magistrates 
and the Jonathan Wilds of the period, the lat- 
ter engaging, for the usual “ blood-money,” to 
keep the halter of justice in 
full occupation. 

Amidst these dangers of the 
English highways, London 
could scarcely yet be said to 
possess that “sweet security 
of streets” which makes a city 
so attractive in the eyes of 
modern poetry. On the con- 
trary, Maitland informs us, 
that in 1728, “The streets of 
this city, aud those of West- 
minster, having for a con- 
siderable time been grievously 
pestered with street robbers, their audacious 
villainy was got to such a height that they 
formed a design to rob the queen in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, as she privately returned from 
supper in the city to the palace of St. James's, 
as confessed by one of the gang when under 
sentence of death.” To cry, “Stand and de- 
liver,” to the very sovereign of the realm !— 
it was the sublime of bandit audacity! “ But 
these execrable villains,” Maitland adds, “ being 
busily employed in robbing Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, an alderman of London, on his return in 
his chariot from the House of Commons, her 
majesty luckily passed them in her coach with- 
out being attacked.” It was no wonder that a 
city so large, with only a thousand dim lamps to 
light it, and these, too, extinguished at twelve 
o'clock, should afford nightly opportunities for 
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robbery and plunder; and that streets so ill | these opposite qualities either formed an excep- 
watched and protected, should encourage the | tion to the general rule, or were still confined to 
most daring atrocities. But it was not merely | obscurity. Few contrasts can be therefore more 
for the hours of darkness that these London | wonderful than the states of society in the eigh- 
desperadoes waited : so numerous and formidable | teenth and nineteenth century; and in turning 
had they grown, that even in daylight, and when | to the intellectual history of the people as em- 
the streets were most crowded, they could assem- | bodied in the progress of religion, science, and 
ble in bands from a dozen to a score armed in | literature, we perceive the silent underground 
full equipment, and effect their purposes by open | working of those agencies by which the great 
onslaught. Such was the confession made by | change was effected, and the regeneration of 
the lord-mayor and aldermen to his majesty in | society secured. But here the mere mention of 
1744, when they stated, that “divers confedera- | the names of those honoured individuals for 
cies of great numbers of evil-disposed persons, | whom such a work was reserved would overflow 
armed with bludgeons, pistols, cutlasses, and | our limits. Happily, however, we have them col- 
other dangerous weapons, infest not only the | lectively impersonated in that great intellectual 
private lanes and passages, but likewise the pub- | institution called the Royal Society, which, dur- 
lic streets and places of usual concourse, and | ing the present period, had attained its due influ- 
commit most daring outrages upon the persons ; ence and importance. 
of your majesty’s good subjects whose affairs { This society originated about the year 1645. 
oblige them to pass through the streets, by terri- | Its beginning was lowly enough, for it consisted 
fying, robbing, and wounding them; and these | of private meetings of a few persons at the 
facts are frequently perpetrated at such times | houses of each other, for trying scientific expe- 
as were heretofore deemed hours of security.” | riments, and holding philosophical discussions. 
Many of these musters had been made for the | These mectings were finally organized by a code 
storming of a round-house, or an assault upon | of regulations; the distinction acquired by its 
the civil officers, when any of their gang was | chicf members in the literary and scientific world 
apprehended ; and therefore the address proceeds | gave importance to the institution; and in 1662 
to show, “that the officers of justice have been | it was incorporated, under the name of the 
repulsed in the performance of their duty, some | “Royal Society,” by Charles TI., who took an 
of whom have been shot at, some wounded, and | interest in its proceedings, and was desirous to 
others murdered, in endeavouring to discover aud | patronize it. In the following year, a new 
apprehend the said persons; by which means | charter with additional privileges was granted to 
many are intimidated from duly executing their | it; and among its members, who now amounted 
offices, and others put in manifest danger of their ; to 115, we find names that would have given 
lives.” lustre to any coalition—Boyle, Evelyn, Bishop 
In the foregoing statements of the general con- | Wilkins, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Christopher 
dition of English society from the Revolution of | Wren, Dr. Wallis, Isaac Barrow, Dryden, Wal- 
1689 to the death of George IT., a distinct con- | ler, Spratt, Bishop of Rochester, &e. The first 
ception may be formed of the barbarism that was | publication of the Royal Society’s proceedings, 
still prevalent in the national character, and how | under the title of Philosophical Transactions, ap- 
much had to be accomplished in the way of im- | peared in March, 1665, of which the series has 
provement during the eighty years that followed. | been continued to the present day. By a list drawn 
Dissipation and profligacy among the higher | up of the members arranged into seven comnit- 
orders, coarseness among the middle classes, and | tees, each for a separate department, we learn 
« brutal ferocity pervading the general mass, | the investigations with which the society at this 
appeared to demand nothing less than whole cen- | time was occupied. These were :—1. Mechanical ; 
turies of continuing improvement before society | to consider and improve all mechanical inven- 
could be purified and elevated to its present | tions. 2. Astronomical and optical. 3. Anatomi- 
mark. It is true, indeed, that in each of these | cal. 4. Chemical. 5. Geological. 6. For histories 
classes there was such a counterpoise of excel- | of trades. 7. For collecting all the phenomena 
lence, as was fitted to vindicate itself against the | of nature hitherto observed, and all experiments 
general corruption ; and that the struggle, though | made and recorded. Thus, the institution was 
a silent one, between the good and the evil, was | to be both conservative and creative—to preserve 
going onward so successfully, that the former was | the scientific knowledge already attained, and 
soon to triumph. But it is to be remarked, that | increase it by new discoveries, And how well 
comparatively recent though the period was, | it fulfilled these important objects, is attested by 
immorality, ignorance, and barbarism were still | its published Transactions, and by the disco- 
80 predominant, as to overlay the opposite quali- | veries or improvements of its chief members, to 
ties, and maintain an unblushing front; while | the close of the present period. Upon this pro- 
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gress and its eminent promoters, we would fain 
havé dwelt with greater circumstantiality, but 
for two individuals who occupy the foreground, 
and by whose superior lustre the others were par- 
tially thrown into the shade. Reformers greater 
atill than these were needed for the change of 
the old intellectual world into a new. And fore- 
most in place among those honoured agents by 
whom the change was to be effected, the name of 
Sir Isaac Newton will occur to most of our readers. 

This pre-eminent light of the modern world in 
mathematical and astronomical science, was born 
at Colsterworth, in the county of Lincoln, on 
Christmas Day, 1642 (0.8.) Even his boyhood 
was devoted to science, and his sports were 
scientific experiments; for his time was chiefly 
spent in constructing models of clocks, windmills, 
and other articles of nice and accurate calcula- 
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tion in mechanics, so that, while at school at 
Grantham, his lodging-room was a workshop 
that resounded with continual hammering. He 
even improved the kites of his school-fellows 
by contriving their shape and proportions, and 
adjusting the string, upon mathematical prin- 
ciples. All this was accompanied with such 
superiority of intellectual power in other depart- 
ments, that when he pleased, he could outstrip 
his companions at their daily tasks, and was soon 
at the head of the school, At the age of eighteen 
he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he quickly arrested the attention not only of his 
fellow-students, but Dr. Isaac Barrow, by his 
rapid proficiency in the science of mathematics. 
Iiis regular study of Euclid, it has been said, 
was at first animated by a desire to explore the 
wonders of judicial astrology; but on having 
Vou. ITT, 
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tested it by severe calculation, aud discovered 
its emptiness, he threw both it and Euclid aside, 
and advanced to higher pursuits. The first 
result of these studies was his New Method of 
Infinite Series and Fluxions, which was pub- 
lished in Latin. In 1664, he turned his atten- 
tion to the improvement of telescopes; and having 
procured a prism, he detected, by careful obser- 
vation, the fallacy of Des Cartes’ doctrine of 
colours, upon which he published his Yew Theory 
of Light and Colours. The plague having broke 
out at Cambridge in 1665, Newton retired to his 
own house in the country, where he prosecuted 
his studies in solitude; and while thus occupied, 
his great theory of gravitation first suggested 
itself to his mind by the fall of an apple from a 
tree, while he was sitting in the garden. It was 
this trifling incident that revolutionized science, 
and led to the publication of Newton’s System of 
the World, which formed the chief part of his 
Principia. Thus, the foundation of all his stu- 
pendous discoveries was laid when he was only 
twenty-four years of age. 

The career of Sir Isaac Newton after this 
period, and the works which he published illus- 
trative of his discoveries in the laws of nature 
and the science of astronomy, would of them- 
selves require a lengthened chapter ; it is enough 
to state tat, being revolutions, they met with 
their full share of envy and opposition. But 
they established themselves at last as immutable, 
inexpugnable truths, and the reflective world, 
upon which they dawned like a sunshine, was 
lost in delight and wonder. ‘ Does Mr. Newton 
eat, or drink, or sleep like other men?” exclaimed 
the Marquis de l’Hospital, himself a very emi- 
nent mathematician: ‘I represent him to myself 
as a great celestial genius entirely disengaged 
from matter.” The amiable and accomplished 
Queen Caroline (wife of George II.), who took 
great delight in the philosopher's society, declared 
herself happy in having come into the world at 
a time which put it into her power to converse 
with him. Honours, both literary and political, 
were conferred upon Newton; he was appointed 
professor of mathematics at Cambridge, sent to 
parliament as one of its representatives, made 
warden of the mint, and invested with knight- 
hood; but these distinctions which he did not 
need, and which are now seldom remembered, 
were themselves honoured by his accepting them. 
His life, which was extended to his eighty-fifth 
year, was employed in the same philosophical 
researcher, until its termination on March 20, 
1727, when he died, leaving behind him a re- 
nown which can only perish with that universe 
of whose laws of action he was the inspired ex- 
pounder. His amiable moral qualities, and his 


| devotedness to revealed religion, that were in 
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contrast with the selfish and irreligious spirit | dence there, shows how closely he watched, and 
of the age, are too universally known to require | how sagacioualy he investigated the great events 
description. that passed before his notice. His connection with 
A fit contemporary for Sir Isnac Newton was | Shaftesbury involved him in the earl’s disgrace ; 
John Locke, one of the greatest philosophers | and when the latter was obliged to retire to Hol- 
and most powerful writers which England, rich | land, Locke followed at the close of 1683, and re- 
in such minds, has produced. He was born at | mained in that country until the Revolution, 
Wrington, Somersetshire, on the 29th of August, | when he returned home in the same fleet that con- 
1632. He was educated first at Westminster | veyed the Princess Mary to England. But dur- 
School, and afterwards at Christ Church College, | ing the interval, his exile had not been unmoles- 
Oxford, where, having thoroughly studied the | ted; for through a groundless charge of treason 
philosophy of the schools which still predomi- | preferred against him in his absence, he was for- 
nated at the university, and acquired all the | mally ejected from his student’s place in Christ 
benefit which its training was fitted to impart, ; Church College; and in consequence of the Mon- 
he attained the higher knowledge of perceiving | mouth insurrection, in which he was causeleasly 
its inefficiency as a guide to truth, and the neces- | suspected to have had ashare, an application was 
sity of better lights than the Peripatetics. This | made by the English envoy to the Dutch govern- 
ment, to have Locke sent home a prisoner. On 
| the settlement of William and Mary, Locke had 

‘ high offers to go abroad in a public capacity, 
but contented himself with the office of commis- 

| sioner of appeals, which brought him a small 

' revenue of £200 perannum. Matters of greater 

, importance, indeed, and more congenial to his 

| character than embassies and state negotiations, 

, | were at present absorbing his attention ; for in the 
| following year (1690) he completed and published 

| | his renowned master-piece, the Hesay on Human 
| . Understanding, a work which he had begun to 
; ; | plan so early as 1670. Its appearance was start- 
we~- ' i ling: it was a revolution in the intellectual 

= j ' world for which men were ‘not prepared, much 

a; | as they had been lately accustomed to changes; 

7, | and theschoolmen, capecially, were little inclined 









to unread their learning, abandon their old 
(es authorities, and adopt rules of thought and rea- 
= 7 an soning more accordant with every-day language 
SE ne ES ce common-place reality. In this recusancy 
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the university of Oxford went so far, that at a 

meeting of the heads of the institution it was 
agreed, that each should prevent Locke’s book 
perception was greatly aided by his study of the , from being read by the students of his college. 
writings of Des Cartes ; and thus both Locke and | But in spite of this and similar opposition, the 
Newton, though in different ways, owed much to | principles of the essay forced their way with 
the influence of that bold and original thinker. | the resistlessness of truth, and the work was re- 
In consequence of a feeble constitution, Locke | cognized as “one of the noblest, most useful, and 
combined the study of medicine with that of | most original books the world ever saw.” It is 
ethics and metaphysics; but though he never | not too much, indeed, to say that it constituted a 
took the degree of doctor, or practised the heal- | new era in the history of human thought, from 
ing art profe. sionally, his knowledge of it was so | the importance of its innovations, and the influ- 
respectable, that he was generally addressed by | ence they have more or less exercised upon all 
the title of doctor of medicine. After the Resto- | the succeeding systems of philosophy. But much 
ration he had tempting offers to become a diplo- | though the world has been indebted to Locke as 
matist ; but he preferred the study of philosophy ' a philosopher, it scarcely owes him less as a po- 
to political honours, although he became the | litical writer; and his productions on toleration, 
friend and counsellor of the Earl of Shaftesbury. | on civil government, on money and the raising 
After a life chiefly spent in study, Locke, in 1675, | of its value, on education, &., were as bold and 
repaired to the south of Frauce for the benefit of | original, and as persuasive as his Essay on Hu- 
his health ; and his journal of a four years’ resi- | man Understanding. These, with his religious 
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works in defence and illustration of the doctrines 
of Christianity, thongh so numerous as to fill 
ten octavo volumes, have been frequently repub- 
lished, not ouly in portions, but collectively. 
Having thus, during a sickly but extended life, 
done so much for intellectual renown, and won 
the love of all who knew him by his uprightness, 
meekness, and Christian charity, the close of his 
life, in 1704, was in consistency with its whole 
tenor, being spent in the study of the Bible, and 
a calm, hopeful preparation for eternity. Toa 
young gentleman’s inquiry as to the shortest and 
surest way to attain a true knowledge of the 
Christian religion, Locke's memorable answer 
was, “Let him study the Holy Scripture, espe- 
cially the New Testament; it has God for its 
author, salvation for its end, and truth without 
any mixture of error fér ita matter.” Till his 
last hour its perusal was his chief occupation ; 
and when the dimness of approaching death was 
gathering upon hia eye-sight, its consolatory pages 
were read to him by his own desire, until the 
moment of his departure had arrived. 

Such were Newton and Locke, the ornaments 
of the age, who divided between them the empire 
of humana thought, and who taught the world not 
only by their wisdom, but their example and high 
moral worth. It was such men whom the age 
especially needed to give philosophy its right 
direction, aud inquiring spirits their best exam- 
ple. The change, indeed, for the present was 
imperceptible, and years were to elapse before it 
could be realized. But its coming was as certain 
as that of the buried harvest, and the present 
generation is living in its abundance. 

In directing our attention to those other health- 
ful influences by which the great change was ac- 
complished, the fine arts require due notice; and 
among these, nusic deserves a conspicuous place, 
on account of its refining effects upon society at 
large. The old madrigals and roundelays had 
disappeared ; the grim silence which the rule of 
the commonwealth had imposed upon the voice 
of gladness had also passed away; and society 
was impatient to celebrate with harp and song 
its present deliverance, as well as future hopes. 
A new era in the history of English music was 
the consequence, in which the rude but expres- 
sive musical science of the old national charac- 
ter was amplified and refined by that of Italy, 
while such great masters as Purcell and Lock 
were at hand to give that new spirit its happiest 
direction. And then it was that Handel, the 
greatest of them all, appeared, to perfect what 
the others had commenced. And now a new 
school was established in England, in which na- 
tive originality and strength were blended with 
foreign refinement; while the wideness with 


which it was diffused over society by the opera, 
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the oratqrio, the public gardens, and other places 
of entertainment, at length descended to the 
streets, so that boys carolled and carmen whistled, 
without being aware of it, those strains which 
had often enlivened the banks of the Tiber or the 
Arno, before they were naturalized in England. 
Among the many other musical composers who 
appeared during the long reign of Handel, was 
Dr. Arne, who introduced into the English music 
a sweetness and tenderness which softened its 
masculine severity. While the practice of music 
was thus so carefully cultivated, the theory was 
not neglected ; and several valuable works were 
published during this period, hy which the rules 
of music as a science were accurately laid down, 
and distinctly illustrated. To prevent also the 
utter disappearance, or too great abatement of 
our own national music amidst these foreign im- 
provements, several institutions were formed, 
some of them of very high scientific character, 
for the preservation of the old melodies. Of 
these, the most distinguished were the Academy 
of Ancient Music, founded in 1710, for the study 
and practice of vocal and instrumental harmony, 
which continued its useful labours till 1793; and 
the Madrigal Society, established in 1741, and 
composed chiefly of tradesmen aud mechanics, 
but which afterwards rose in reputation until 
the present day. 

In painting, the progress which England had 
made was by no means correspondent with that 
of music. During the earlier part of this period, 
Sir Godfrey Kneller occupied the pre-eminence 
which he had so worthily attained, and which he 
kept till his death in 1723. But when it became 
the fashion of the great and wealthy to employ 
him as their favourite portrait painter, his love 
of money became so predominant, that his pen- 
cil threw off faces with careless rapidity, leaving 
the draperies and background to be filled in by 
scantily paid assistants. In this way he so greatly 
lowered the standard of excellence, that very or- 
dinary talent was found sufficient to make a good 
painter, and the works of his pupils quickly de- 
generated into mere staining and canvas-daubing. 
In this style they thought they best imitated the 
bold, free, easy spirit of their master; while the 
fruits of their labours in the portraits of chubby- 
faced squires, arrayed in huge periwigs, and for- 
midable plate armour, are now to be found among 
the lumber of a sale-room or the ornaments of a 
garret. Even when an attempt was made, to- 
wards the middle of the eighteenth century, to 
supersede this style by something more natural, 
the chief improvement consisted in divesting por- 
traits of their stiff coiffures aud heavy costume, 
and laying them almost naked upon the banks 
of purling streamleta, or beneath broad-spreading 
beech trees. Such was the established style of 
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portrait painting, which makes us stare at our 
great-grandfathers, and wonder what sort of un- 
blushing lives they led, or how they could live at 
all in such a climate as that of England. 

In the other departments of pictorial art several 
painters were distinguished, most of whom, how- 
ever, were foreigners, attracted to England from 
the patronage they expected under William and 
the two first Georges. Among these may be par- 
ticularized John Van Wyck, a painter of horses, 
almost equal to Wouvermans ; Vander Meulen, 
the battle - painter; Schalken, who excelled in 
candle-light effects; and Boit, who wrought in 
enamel. But of all the painters, whether foreign 
or native, who appeared during this era, whether 
in scene or life painting, their merits were of 
such mediocrity, compared with those who pre- 
ceded and followed them, that they constituted a 
temporary lull in the art, instead of an advance in 
it. Kneller had so effectually marred the national 
taste that some time was needed for its revival. 
In the meantime, however, one department of the 
art deserves to be exempted from wholesale, un- 
qualified condemnation. This was the depart- 
ment of architectural decoration, by the painting 
of ceilings, halls, and staircases, which Sir James 
Thornhill seems to have carried to the highest 
point that this perverted taste would admit. His 
_chief productions were the paintings of the princi- 
pal events of St. Paul’s history, in the dome of 
St. Paul’s Church, and those iu the halls of Blen- 
heim House and Greenwich Hospital. Unfortun- 
ately, with his excellence, such as it is, he had not 
improved his taste by a visit to Italy, but was 
contented with the French models. Although 
paid in niggardly fashion by the square yard, 
while foreign artists were bountifully rewarded, 
such was his industry and the multitude of his 
performances, that he raised himself to wealth 
and distinction, and re-purchased the estate of 
his ancestors, where he died in 1734. With Sir 
James Thornhill the practice of painting-decora- 
tion, in connection with architecture, died in 
England. 

Amidst all this mediocrity, however, in Eng- 
lish painting, one distinguished exception must 
be made, Of the multitude of names, both foreign 
aud native, which-have sunk or are sinking into 
‘oblivion, that of William Hogarth remains im- 
perishable, and is familiar, not merely to the 
lover of art, but to all who have the slightest 
perception of natural delineation. This great 
moral painter for all time and for every class, 
was, body and soul, heart and brain, an English- 
inan, having been born in London, where he 
trained himself to his art without school or pre- 
ceptor; and having conned such lessons as foreign 
travel could not have furnished, from the per- 
sonages and events of every-day life, who were 
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thenceforth to be perpetuated in a style which 
Lely and Kneller never dreamed of. To expa- 
tiate upon the excellencies of his wondrous moral 
dramas would now be as superfluous as to explain 
the meaning of household words; in either case, 
definition or criticism would only darken what 
is already so universally understood. What man, 
indeed, from the prince to the peasant, has not 
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WILLIAM Hocarta.—Froi the picture by himself. 


secn the excellence and felt the power of the 
“ Harlot’s Progress,” the “ Rake’s Progress,” “ Mar- 
riage & la Mode,” and “Industry and Idleness,” 
not to speak of his numerous single pieces, each 
of which is a sermon more widely known and 
more deeply felt: than all the pulpit productions 
of the age? William Hogarth was born in 1698, © 
and was bred to the profession of an engraver, in 
which he continued for several years, engraving 
the arms of noble families, and furnishing illus- 
trative plates to different works. At length, 
after several preliminary attempts, in which his 
“ Midnight Modern Conversation” was most con- 
spicuous, he burst upon the astonished world of 
art, in 1734, with the “ Harlot’s Progress”—a tale 
of such life-like reality that all rejoiced in the 
daring innovation, by which the worn-out phan- 
toms of Olympus and Arcadia were once more 
superseded by men and women of real flesh and 
blood, habited like ourselves, and acting their 
part in the veritable streets and dwellings of 
London. And then, too, it was no mere passive 
copy of nature, but a grouping of realities, in 
which the ludicrous, the pathetic, and the terrible 
were exhibited in their most impressive aspects, 
to tell a tale hy which the heart was to be made 
wiser and better. Then followed his other nu- 
merous productions, in which his skill and dili- 
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gence as an engraver enabled him to multiply 
the originals, and make their merits known and 
appreciated over the whole kingdom. It. would 
have been strange indeed, if the celebrity he at- 
tained had been reached without opposition; and 
therefore, while the painters of the day decried 
him as a vulgar caricaturist, or mere engraver, 
his own sturdy independence, and English con- 
tempt of everything foreign, involved him not 
only in artistic feuds, but political and per- 
sonal quarrels, in which he had Pope, Churchill, 
Wilkes, and’ Walpole for his adversaries. But he 
bravely continued his course until his death in 
1764, and ever since has been honoured as the 
unrivalled delineator of truth and nature—the 
Shakespeare of English painters. 

While the art of painting was, upon the whole, 
in abeyance during the present period, the sister 
art of sculpture was still more depressed; no 
Hogarth, or even Thornhill, wrought in stone 
and marble. This defect was not from lack of de- 
mand; for while every country squire or retired 
citizen wanted statues for his garden, every poet, 
hero, or statesman sought » commemorative or- 
nament for his tomb. But still the public taste 
was depraved, and statues were made according 
to its standard. The horticultural guardian gods 
were those strange copies or caricatures from the 
antique, that still linger in some of our old gar- 
dens, half-loosened upon their pedestals, as if 
they would fain run away from the scornful gaze 
of the nineteenth century — dumpling Cupids, 
squab, indecorous Ledas, and perplexed Nep- 
tunes, with urns that hold no water. As for the 
higher description of sculpture that was in re- 
quisition for the public monuments of the great 
and good, abundance of specimens may be seen 
in Westminster Abbey, where Addison, even al- 
ready, was pointing out their incongruities, and 
endeavouring (not in vain) to inspire his coun- 
trymen with better principles of artistic taste. 
Where anything like excellence was approached, 
also, it was in the works, not of native, but fo- 
reign sculptors, whom the popular craving for 
statuary, and the liberality with which it was 
rewarded, induced to settle in England. Of these 
by far the best was Louis Francis Roubilliac, a 
native of France, whose productions in West- 
minster Abbey are still deservedly regarded with 
admiration, especially that striking allegory cm- 
bodied in the figures of the Nightingale Monu- 
ment, and his statue of Newton, in Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

From the fine arts to literature, from music, 
painting, and sculpture to poetry, the transition 
is natural. The period of Queen Anne has often 
been called by modern flattery the Augustan age 
of the poetry of England; but some uninten- 


tional satire will be found mixed up with the 
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compliment. It is true, indeed, that under the. 
patronage of the first Roman emperor, seal 
ment in writing was better understood, and 

poets more abundant than before; but what ee 
had acquired in artistic execution, was greatly 
overpaid by the sacrifice of that masculine vigour 
and originality for which their predecessors were 
distinguished during the stormy period of the 
wars of the Roman commonwealth and the dic- 
tatorship of Julius Cesar. In the same manner 
the poets of England, during the tranquillized 
period that followed the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
were, however superior in refinement, of greatly 
inferior vigour to those of the earlier era of Dry- 
den, Milton, and their contemporaries. Here, 
however, the analogy fortunately ends. While 
the Augustan era terminated the history of Ro- 
man poetry, so that all which followed were only 
the spasmodic throes of an expiring excellence, 
that of the British queen was to be succeeded in 
the following century by a new school, in which 
strength and refinement were to be united, and 
art exhibited in its highest excellence, because 
she was no longer the mistress but the handmaid 
of truth and nature. 

By far the.greatest of the English poets of this 
period was Alexander Pope. He was born in 
London, on the 22d of May, 1688. His sickly 
constitution and tiny distorted form were accon- 
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ALEXANDER PoPre.—From the portrait by Hudson. 
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panied with delicate, susceptible feelings, and | 
remarkable precocity of genius; so that although 
his education was chiefly domestic, he was, even 
in boyhood, not only an accomplished scholar 
but a judicious critic. He had also commenced 
versification so early that his memory was un- 
able to go back to his first attempts; and when 
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he reached the age of sixteen, he had made him- | Zesay on Man, a work which, notwithstanding 
self complete master of the rules of his art. This | its profound philosophy and transcendent poetical 
he manifested by his Pastorals, a work that | merits, will always, like his “ Universal Prayer,” 


equally astonished and delighted the literary | be’ icles by the religious world with pain, on 


world ; and when only eigh- 
teen years old, he heightened 
these feelings by the publica- 
tion of the Messiah. After 
this his progress to the highest 
place of poetical distinction 
was arapid one. Inl7ll he =3% 
published his Essay on Criti- 3% 
cism, which was written two 7 
years earlier; in the last-men- 
tioned year, also, appeared 4 
his Rape of the Lock, and in 
1712 his Windsor Forest. Be- 
sides these, he had already 
produced his “Odes,” “Epis- 
tles,” and “Temple of Fame.” 
Although now regarded as by 
far the greatest poet of the day, 
neither place nor pension re- 
warded his labours; for being 
a Papist in religion, and a 
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Tory in politics, every avenue of court patronage * account of its pantheistic tendencies. After a life 
was closed agaiust him. He was thus obliged | in which few of his day were more loved, wor- 
to depend for recompence upon the patronage of : shipped, and vilified, he died at his rural retreat 
the reading public, as yet not numerous enough | | on the 30th of May, 1744, after receiving the 
for a poet's wishes and wants; and therefore, at | ; sacrament of that church for which he appears 


the age of twenty-five, he aoniueneen in earnest 
to write for money, by undertaking a translation | 
of the works of Homer, which had long been a ! 
desideratum in the literary world, and was so 





to have cared little while living, and only to 
have sought in his dying hour, when its promises 
of future safety are thought worth the experiment. 

In poetry, Pope was the follower of Dryden, 


successful that he was enabled, when not more | who was the founder of what has been called the 
than thirty years old, to purchase his classical ' “poetry of artificial life.” But he polished and 
villa of Twickenham, on the Thames, where he | perfected what the other had founded, and thus 
spent the rest of his life in study combined with ; became himself the leader of the school, in prefer- 
gardening. It was here, also, that he found an | ence to Dryden. And here the comparison which 
opportunity to chastise that host of small critics ' Johnson has drawn between the pair may be al- 


who had ceaselessly buzzed round him with a ma- 
lignity that irritated, although it could not harm 
him. As they were too numerous for individual 
conflict, as well as too insignificant to be thus dis- 
tinguished, he attacked, the swarm collectively, 
and with one fell sweep, by the publication of the 
Dunciad, in 1728; and who that has read it can 
forget his description of Fleet River or Ditch, 
with its dingy wharves and stranded lighters, or 
the competitions in diving among its dirty wa- 
ters, by which he ridiculed the dulness and scur- 
rility of his adversaries? It must be confessed, 
however, that although Pope had thus nursed his 
wrath so long, he had not allowed it full time for 
discrimination, and thus several were embalmed 
in the Dunciad whose real merits have survived 
such obloquy. Of these it is enough to name 
Colley Cibber, and still more, Daniel Defoe. ‘In 
1733-34, he published the three epistles of the . 


luded to, as the best estimate which has yet been 
formed of their respective merits. To Dryden, 
indeed, belonged a strength, majesty, and fervour 
which his successor never attained; but on the 
other hand, Pope exhibited a delicacy and ten- 
derness of feeling, and sustained well-balanced 
dignity of thought and style, of which Dryden was 
incapable. This distinction can be easily felt by a 
comparison of “ Alexander's Feast” and “ Elegy 
on Mrs, Anne Killigrew,” Dryden’s best produc- 
tions, with Pope’s “Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard,” 
‘Elegy on the Death of an Unfortunate Lady,” 
aud the “ Rape of the Lock.” In the same 
manner, as satirists, both were equally terrible, 
the one in “‘Mac Flecno” and “Absalom and 
Achitophel,” the other in the “ Dunciad” and 
his “ Epistles ;” but if Dryden’s satire was an 
iron mace, that shattered and crushed while it 
killed, Pope’s was the keen-edged scimitar of the 
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eastern sultan, that with a silent wave bereaved | 1701,” is the most animated of all his poetical pro- 
the shoulders of their head or the body of a limb. | ductions. In 1702 he returned to England, where, 
While both were thus poets of the highest order, | in consequence of his writing the “Campaign,” the 
thesuperior polish and epigrammatic point, as well | best “gazette in rhyme” which poetry could pro- 
as better sustained and even dignity of the poetry | duce, he was appointed commissioner of appeals, 
of Pope, have caused it to be more: universally | and afterwards under-secretary of state. Con- 
quoted, and given it a greater influence than the | tinuing his poetical attempts, he wrote the opera 
more energetic but unequal productions of the | of “ Rosamond,” which proved a failure; and a 
other. Indeed, with the exception of Shakspeare, | comedy, entitled the “Drummer, or the Haunted 
no writer throughout the whole range of English {| House,” which was not acted until after his death. 
poetry has ever been the source of such frequent | But the most popular of all his poetical produc- 
reference as the bard of Twickenham. tions was the tragedy of “Cato,” which was acted 

The effect of the poetry of Pope upon the lite- | for many nights with almost unprecedented suc- 
rary spirit of his day was soon manifested. It | cess, both Whigs and Tories combining in their 
became the standard, and he soon found him- | applause; and it was soon translated into French, 
self surrounded with a host of imitators. But it | Italian, and German. In 1716-17, Addison mar- 
was more easy to follow the artificial structure | ried the Countess-dowager of Warwick, and was 
and cadence of his lines than the genius that in- | appointed secretary of state; but his marriage 
rpired them; and thus every one who could num- | was a source of domestic unhappiness, while his 
ber syllables upon his fingers, and end them with | constitutional timidity and literary fastidious- 
rhymes, became a poet of Pope’s own school. | ness made him so unfit for the duties of the secre- 
Often, too, the very closeness of resemblance was | taryship, that he was fain to retire from it with 
all the more provoking, that at first sight the | a pension of £1500 per annum. His death oc- 
mere effigy of straw looked like a living man. | curred in June, 1719. His character as a poet 
In this way the artificial school was fully estab- | may be surmised from the foregoing sketch ; but 
lished ; and after it had sung monotonously for | it was as the great moral essayist of England 
more than half a century, until society was fairly | that his influence was best directed, as well as his 
laid to sleep, a new one succeeded to rouse it | literary reputation most permanently established. 
“with a rattling peal of thunder.” In such a | With Sir Richard Steele he established the Spec- 
reaction the well-earned reputation of Pope was | tator, in which he was also the principal writer ; 
sure to suffer; and he who had hitherto been | and by its influence a new literary era was com- 
worshipped as an Apollo was thrown aside like | menced in England, of which the critical, intel- 
9. discarded idol. Such, till lately, was the ! lectual, and moral refinement may be traced in 
usage of the present century, in which it was | the journalism of the present age. It is upon 
the fashion to decry him as a mere rhymer rather ; this high pedestal that the permanent renown of 
than a veritable poet. But this feeling is also | Addison is placed, and not upon his verses, which 
subsiding; and the time seems not far distant | were little more than a cold, second-hand imita- 
when his merits, freed from the adulation of his | tion of Pope. His “Vision of Mirza,” or a single 
friends, as well as the unjust censure of his ene- | chapter of his “Sir Roger de Coverley,” is richly 
mies, will be estimated at their proper value. worth not only his ‘“ Campaign,” but his ‘‘ Cato” 

Another eminent writer, by whom the arti- i also. 
ficial in poetry was illustrated, was Joseph Addi-| Of less poetical ostentation was Matthew Prior, 
son. He was born at Milston, Wiltshire, in 1672. | whom fortune also elevated into political place 
His first public attempt in poetry was an address | and statesmanship. He was born in 1664, but 
to Dryden, which he wrote in his twenty-second | where, or by whom begot, is unknown. He was 
year ; and continuing this literary connection, he | brought up by his uncle, a vintner at Charing 
wrote an essay on Virgil’s Georgics, prefixed to | Cross, with whom he officiated as tapster; but 
Dryden’s translation, and rendered the fourth | having been discovered by the Earl of Dorset 
Georgic into English verse, which Dryden pub- | reading Horace, the kind nobleman sent him at 
lished in his Miscellany, in 1693. Addison's next | the age of eighteen to St. John’s College, Cam- 
attempt was an “ Account of the Greatest English | bridge, and afterwards procured for him the ap- 
Poets,” also written in verse; and this was fol- | pointment of secretary to the embassy sent to the 
lowed. by “A Poem to his Majesty, presented to | Hague. Two similar appointments followed — 
the Lord-Keeper,” which, although sufficiently fri- | the one to Ryswick, and the other to the court of 
gid, was so acceptable that it procured the author | Versailles. In 1701 he entered parliament as re- 
a pension of £300 a-year to enable ‘him to make | presentative for the borough of East Grimatead ; 
the tour of Italy. Two years were spent in this | but deserted his former patrons, the Whigs, and 
classical journey, and with such good effect, that | joining the Tories (whom, however, he afterwards 
his “Letter from Italy to Charles, Lord Halifax, | forsook also), and was in consequence appointed 
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to repair with Bolingbroke to France in 1711, to 
negotiate a treaty of peace. For his share in 
the treaty of Utrecht the poet was accused of 
high treason, and imprisoned for two years, but 
afterwards liberated without trial, although not 
without the imposition of a heavy fine, which, 
with the loss of his political offices and pro- 
specta of promotion, reduced him nearly to his 
original poverty. Thus abandoned, he betook 
himself to authorship as a profession, and pub- 
lished his poem entitled “ Alma,” and afterwards 
his more important work “Solomon,” which he 
valued as his best production, although his tales 
and other smaller pieces are more lively, spark- 
Jing, and popular. He was more fortunate also 
than the generality of authors, for a costly edition 
of his collected poems procured him £4000, to 
which an equal sum was generously added by 
the Earl of Oxford. Thus provided with a com- 
petence, Prior retired into private life, and soon 
after died, in 1721, at the age of fifty-seven. His 
‘erry is natural, graceful, and flexible, combining 
tule correctness and polish of his own day with 
the ease and vigour of an earlier period—much 
of the music of Pope, and the masculine nerve 
of Dryden; while in spirit it is a happy, joyous, 
dancing inspiration, skimming lightly upon the 
surface of life, and troubling itself neither with 
the cares nor the hidden wisdom that lies buried 
beneath. 

A poet in many cuses resembling Prior, al- 
though inferior to him in ease and elegance, was 
the happy-hearted, simple-minded John Gay, 
whom Pope truly characterized as being “in wit 
a man—simplicity a child.” He was born in 
Devonshire in 1688, and was apprenticed to a 
London silk-mercer; but soon escaped such un- 
congenial occupation, and commenced the life of a 
poet, in 1711, by publishing his “ Rural Sports.” 
His next work was the “Shepherd’s Week, in Six 
Pastorals,” a production written expressly to ridi- 
cule the flimsy pastorals of Ambrose Philips; but 
in this attempt, which he sought to accomplish 
by a bona fide representation of clowns and shep- 
herdesses instead of an Arcadian one, he, by the 
very truthfulness of his descriptions, has made 
the “Shepherd's Week” the best of all modern pas- 
. torals. After this he published “ Trivia, or the 
Art of Wa:king the Streets of London,” the most 
vivid sketch of metropolitan life in the eighteenth 
century that has come down to us; and the “Fan,” 
a mock-heroic description of fashionable life, in 
three books. He then attempted the drama; but 
of the four comedies he produced between 1713 
and 1724, only the second was successful, These 
efforts in writing for the stage were followed by 
his “ Fables,” produced for the especial improve- 
ment of the boy-Duke of Cumberland, afterwards 
the victor of Culloden. But of all Gay’s produc- 
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tions that of the “ Beggar’s Opera” was the most 
distinguished. The idea of a Newgate pastoral, 
in which thieves, thief-takers, and prostitutes 
were to form the principal characters, and Eng- 
lish music the chief attraction, was suggested to 
him by Dean Swift, and so successfully improved 
upon by the author, that the “Beggar's Opera,” 
with certain needful excisions, is still a favourite 
with the British public. But what must have 
been the moral taste of those audiences that were 
wont to applaud it in all its primitive integrity ? 
The run it enjoyed lasted sixty-three nights; and 
such was its popularity that it originated the 
English opera, a new species of popular amuse- 
ment that tended to the further improvement of 
our own national music. After a happy, though 
not a long life, in which he enjoyed the patron- 
age of the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, 
and the friendship of Pope and Swift, Gay died 
in December, 1732, after a short illness of three 
days. Besides his “ Fables,” his songs are still as 
familiar and as effectual to charm as when they 
were first written ; and of these it is sufficient to 
name “ Black-eyed Susan,” “’I'was when the Seas 
were Roaring,” and “Cease your Funning.” 

A still more remarkable character than any of 
the foregoing—himself also a great poet, although 
poetry did not constitute his chief distinction or 
source of moral influence—was Jonathan Swift, 
dean of St. Patrick’s. To attempt a sketch of 
his life, however brief, would include not only 
a literary but political history of his times. His 
poetry, which was of a miscellaneous character, 
and evidently written without effort, as well as 
without the usual aim at poetical distinction, 
would of itself, however, have given him a high 
place, from the vigorous terseness of language in 
which it is expressed, as well as the keen satiri- 
cal power with which it scorches and corrodes 
like a poisonous distillation wherever it falls. It 
is the quintessence of misanthropy, which formed 
the chief clement of his character; and the very 
act of reducing his thoughts to poetical measure, 
seemed with him only the act of concentrating 
his gall and wormwood, and applying it with 
more deliberate and deadly effect. But when 
he condescended to toy with verse, as a relief 
from the bitter thoughts with which his heart 
so often overflowed, his homely, but vigorous 
and most amusing pictures are perfectly unique, 
in an age of such fastidious, artificial poetry. In 
proof of this we have only to refer to such pieces 
as his “Baucis and Philemon,” “The Grand 
Question Debated,” and his description of “Morn- 
ing,” and a “City Shower.” As a prose writer, 
however, he was still more widely known, and will 
continue to be best remembered ; and thousands 
will read his Gulliver's Travels who have never 
perused one line of his poetry. Besides this 
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standard work he wrote others equally popular | favourably known by a series of poetical works, 
in their day, although now less highly estimated, | the chief of which were, “Love of Fame the Uni- 
such as the Battle of the Books, the Tale of a| versal Passion,” the “Last Day,” the “Force of 
Tub, and, above all, the Drapier's Letters. His, | Religion, or Vanquished Love,” and a paraphrase 


indeed, was a strange life, whether as poet, divine, 
politician, or Irish demagogue ; and the best apo- 
logy that can be found for it was perhaps unin- 
tentionally expressed by himself, while he looked 
at a stately elm, of which the uppermost branches 
were withered : “I shall be like that tree,” he said 
mournfully ; “I shall die at the top.” He felt 
that the element of insanity was within him, and 
anticipated the termination. And it came at last; 
so that during the three closing years of his life 
he was reduced to the condition of idiocy or 
childhood, and he died a “ driveller and a show.” 
He left his fortune to build a lunatic asylum in 
Dublin for the benefit of his countrymen, whom 
he had not greatly tended to sober— 

** And showed, by ono satiric touch, 

No nation wanted it 80 much.” 

Justly deserving a high place among the best 
poets of this age was Dr. Edward Young, the 
popular author of Might Thoughts. He was born 
near Winchester, in 168L. Having been educated 
at Winchester School, and afterwards at the uni- 
versity of Oxford, he commenced his literary 
career as poet, stimulated by the success of Addi- 
son's “Campaign,” and hoping to secure a share of 
that court favour which made the latter a secre- 
tary of state. But although he wrote political 
eulogies, the chief leaders of the court paid no 
heed to them; and notwithstanding his poetical 
flatteries both of Anne and George I., neither 
place nor pension rewarded his loyalty. Disap- 
pointed in his hopes of court favour, he sought 
the patronage of the public by writing for the 
stage, and produced two tragedies, the first of 
which, “ Busiris,” was acted in 1719; and the 
second, the “ Revenge,” in 1731. But despair- 
ing to obtain independence through mere literary 
merit, Young entered into holy orders in 1728, 
when he was appointed chaplain to George IT., 
and afterwards endowed with the rectorship of 
Welwyn, in Hertfordshire. At the age of fifty 
he married ; but the death of his wife and her 
two children by a former marriage, 80 deeply 
affected him, that he poured forth his Night 
Thoughts, a poem that, notwithstanding its 
stately, artificial style, possesses more true gran- 
deur and impassioned tender feeling than almost 
any poem in the English tongue. Another cause 
of its wide and lasting popularity is to be found 
in its pure moral and religious character, which 
has secured for it a permanent favour scarcely 
accorded to the writings of any of his contempo- 
raries. Besides this distinguished production, 
which was not written till he had passed the age 
of sixty, and his tragedies, Young was already 
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of part of the book of Job. Continuing to the close 
of his well-spent life, he wrote “Reflections on 
the Public Situation of the Kingdom,” a poem 
addressed to the Duke of Newcastle; a prose 
work, entitled, “The Centaur not Fabulous ;” 
and several other productions, among which the 
chief was “Resignation,” a poem written in the 
eighty-second year of his age. 

Another religious poet of the day, as well as 
an eminent theologian and acute metaphysician, 
was Isaac Watts, who wrote hymns and cate- 
chisms for children, lyrics for the matured, 
and profound disquisitions for the learned and 
talented—a man whose varied attainments were 
incessantly devoted to the highest interests of 
his fellow-creatures, Jie was born in 1672, and 
was distinguished by his intellectual precoZ{;, 
and scholarship, which he was anxious to emp..y 
as a dissenting minister; but a feeble constitu- 
tion so disqualified him for public duties, that 
nearly the whole of his life was spent in retire- 
ment. This was the less to be regretted, how- 
ever, as he was thereby enabled to produce those 
numerous works by which society was so largely 
benefited. His poetry consists of hymns for 
the nursery and childhood—a species of author- 
ship which he may be said to have originated ; 
sacred lyrics, under the title of ‘‘Divine Love;” a 
paraphrase of the psalms of David, and a collec- 
tion of hymns for public worship. In this way 
the spirit of Isaac Watts has been interwoven 
with the fecling of the religious world from in- 
fancy to manhood, and immortality been insured 
to his poetry by solemn heavenward consecra- 
tion. It is to be observed, too, that he was no 
mere rhymer, but a poet of genuine power, other- 
wise he could scarcely have won the universal 
suffrage which he so quickly obtained, or have 
kept it unimpaired to the present day. He as 
well as Young may be said to have discovered 
the secret which even abler poets than them- 
selves have failed to discover—the secret of 
poetical immortality. 

Poetry had now become a mechanical process — 
a tuning of words and building up of syllables ; 
and in searching for a poet of nature's own fa- 
shioning, we must pass from the artificial state 
of society now predominant in England, to the 
still semi-barbarous north, where natural feeling 
had as yet ample scope, as well as free utterance. 
And here we find Allan Ramsay, the worthy 
successor of James I., Dunbar, and Lindsay. 
Allan Ramsay was born in Lanarkshire, in 1686. 
At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed in Edin- 
burgh to the unpoetical occupation of a wig- 
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maker, and did not begin to write verses until 
he had reached the age of twenty-six. His ear- 
lier attempts were in small broad-sheets, which 
were sold for a penny; and as no such poetry 
had been written in Scotland since the days 
of “Davie Lindsay,” Ramsay's sibylline leaves 
were soon in every house. Aiming at still 
higher strains, he then ventured upon a con- 
tinuation of Christ’s Kirk on the Green; and 
produced, in 1725, his pastoral drama of the 
Gentle Shepherd, a work which established his 
reputation as the Scottish Theocritus, and pro- 
cured him a poetical renown which promises to 
be as lasting as the natural characters and feel- 
ings he adopted for his theme. Such, indeed, 
was a due reward of that honest daring which de- 
scribed the luves and the occupations of shepherds 
and shepherdesses as they really are, and will con- 
tinue to the end of time, undismayed by their 
homely dinners of bread and chcese, or the mists 
and driving showers among which their stray 
bleaters have to be collected. In the meantime, 
Ramsay, who possessed all the prudent economy 
of his countrymen, had so well husbanded his 
means, as enabled him to exchange the occupa- 
tion of wig-maker for the more congenial one of 
bookseller, while his reputation extending into 
England, procured him the friendship of Pope 
and Gay. As he had given proof of his discre- 
tion, by not venturing forth as a poet until his 
mind was matured, he furnished one still more 
difficult and self-denying, by abandoning the 
tempting occupation before the decay of age had 
endangered the reputation he had already ac- 
quired. In this way, as he tells us, he went on 
from twenty-five to forty-five, when he thought 
it full time to stop, after twenty years of suc- 
cessful enterprise. As a song writer, Ramsay 
is only inferior to Burns; as a translator, his ad- 
mirable versions from Horace into the Scottish 
dialect are equal to any translations made by 
Pope and Dryden; while his poetical tales are 
superior to those of Prior. But, for his Gentle 
Shepherd it would be difficult to find a com- 
parison in the whole range of pastoral poetry, 
ancient or modern. In this he stands alone, and 
as yet unapproached. Even the scenery of his 
play has no-v become hallowed ground; and few 
are the visitors to Scotland, whether English or 
foreign, who neglect to make a pilgrimage to 
Habbie’s How. 

While Allan Ramsay was thus winning a high 
poetical reputation both for himself and his 
country, another poet, also a Scot and genuine 
lover of nature, was in training to accomplish the 
same high enterprise in England. We allude to 
the author of the Seasons. James Thomson was 
born at Ednam, near Kelso, Roxburghshire, in 
1700. While a school-boy his chief ocenpation was 
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the writing of poetry; and after he had completed 
his college education, his early love so strongly — 
predominated that his trial discourse in the di- 
vinity hall astounded both professor and stu- 
dents by its poetical sentiments, and the resem- 
blance of its language to blank verse. The severe 
criticisms which he underwent on the occasion 
so disgusted him with all further attempts to 
study for the church, that he abruptly left the 
college and resolved to try his fortune as a poet 
in London. Thither he accordingly repaired at 
the age of twenty-five, and entered the metropo- 
lis a stranger, with a pair of worn-out shoes on 
his feet, and little or nothing in his pocket but 
the manuscript of “ Winter,” the first part of his 
Seasons, with the publication of which he pur- 
posed to commence the campaign. But the very 
beauty and simplicity of the language, so unlike 
the stilted artificial style that was now in vogue, 
nearly sealed its fate; and it was only by a for- 
tunate accident, after he had hawked his produc- 
tion from one publisher to another, that it fell 
into the hands of a discerning critic, whose recom- 
mendation passed it through the press, and intro- 
duced it to the favour of the literary world. The 
freshness and beauty of its descriptions caught 
and delighted the public taste; and this happy 
result so encouraged their author that the other 
parts of the poem were successively produced, 
until the whole Seasons was completed. It was 
fortunate for the constitutional indolence of 
James Thomson that the spur of necessity often 
quickened his progress, so that, besides his great 
work already mentioned, he produced a poem on 
the death of Sir Isaac Newton, another called 
“ Britannia,” and a third, in five books, entitled 
“Liberty.” He also turned his attention to the 
stage, and wrote the following dramatic produc- 
tions :—* Sophonisba,” “ Agamemnon,” “ Edward 
and Eleanora,” the “ Masque of Alfred,” written in 
conjunction with David Mallet,and “Tancred and 
Sigismunda.” But his dramatic efforts have sunk 
into the same oblivion that has buried most of 
the stage productions of the period. After a 
precarious life, he was placed in comfortable in- 
dependence by a pension from the Prince of 
Wales, and by the situation of surveyor-general 
of the Leeward Isles—an appointment which he 
could discharge by deputy. In this position, 
surrounded by affectionate friends, and with the 
means of enjoying that luxurious ease which he 
valued as much as poetical fame, Thomson pro- 
duced his last and best poem, the Castle of In- 
dolence. Never, perhaps, did poet devote him- 
self to a more congenial subject; and in its rich, 
tranquil descriptions, as well as Lydian music of 
versification, we have the wellings forth of a 
heart reclining upon roses, and watching 
‘‘The dreams that wave before the half-shut eye.” 
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It is upon this work, and upon the Seasons, that 
his reputation will rest as one of our greatest as 
well as most original of poets. 

‘In an age of such artificial poetry as the 
eighteenth century, the dramatic writers of Eng- 
land could scarcely escape the contagion; and 
the popularity of Addison’s “Cato” was a sufficient 
index of the public taste for rhetorical declama- 
tion, instead of genuine passion. To this also 
must be added that prurient craving for indeli- 
cacy which dramatic writers were as yet com- 
pelled, as well as too willing to gratify. In the 
walk of tragedy the name of Southerne occurs 
as belonging to the present, as well as the former 
period of our history, for his long life of eighty- 
seven years did not terminate till 1746. Of the 
ten plays which he wrote, the best are “Isabella, 
or the Fatal Marriage,” and “ Oroonoko,” both of 
which kept possession of the stage until very re- 
cently. Another author of tragedies was Nicho- 
las Rowe, who is best known by his “Jane Shore,” 
the tale of which is of itself pathetic; and his 
“Fair Penitent,”in which Lothario, like the Don 
Juan of the “ Libertine Destroyed,” at an earlier 
period, became the model of those gallant gay 
scoundrels whose unblushing achievements so 
plentifully crowd the annals of the eighteeuth 
century. A better dramatic writer than either of 
these, because more natural and unassuming, was 
William Lillo, who, leaving kings and heroes, ad- 
ventured upon domestic tragedy and the calami- 
ties of private life. He produced three dramas 
of this description; the first being the well-known 
annual exhibition, “George Barnwell ;” the others 
were “Fatal Curiosity” and “Arden of Feversham.” 
The chief fault urged against these productions 
was, that their subjects are below the notice of 
the tragic muse; but setting this doubtful ques- 
tion aside, Lillo, on great emergencies, showed 
himself such a master both of the pathetic and 
terrible, as entitle him toa high place in dramatic 
authorship. Of the writers of comedy, William 
Congreve is worthy of chief notice, not only on 
account of the great celebrity which he acquired 
in his day, but the genuine wit and humour with 
which his productions absolutely overflow. Such, 
however, is the immorality with which they 
are pervaded, that now they are never acted, and 
very seldom read. Besides his comedies, he pro- 
duced one tragedy, called the “ Mourning Bride,” 
written upon the French model, and therefore a 
cold, stately, dramatic rhyme, in which the unities 
are carefully observed. The fame of Sir John 
Vanbrugh will rest with posterity more upon his 
architectural than dramatic merits, though the 
“Provoked Wife” and the “Relapse” were among 
the most popular comedies of the day, while their 
intrinsic merits fully deserved such distinction. 
His principal architectural designs were those of 
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who wrote seven comedies and died at the prema- 
ture age of thirty, over-tasked and heart-broken, 
has left, in his “Beaux’ Stratagem,” a high promise 
of what he might have effected with a longer life 
or under more favourable circumstances. Of 
Colley Cibber and Mrs. Centlivre, their chief 
merit consisted in adapting either their own 
comedies, or those of others, to the best purposes 
of stage effect, which they were able to accom- 
plish from the experience they had acquired, the 
former as actor and manager, and the latter as 
an actress. Cibber’s “Carcless Husband,” and 
Mrs. Centlivre’s “ Bold Stroke for a Wife,” are 
still weleome occupants of the English stage. 

While the drama was thus declining in England, 
and the bulky folio romances of the chivalrous 
or classical ages disappearing, as too ponderous 
for the volatile generation that had succeeded, it 
was evident that that indestructible play of fancy, 
which had thus suffered a temporary interrup- 
tion, would quickly burst into a new field. Man 
must have fiction as well as fact; his path in 
life must be cheered and amused, as well as di- 
rected; and the only question now at issue was, 
the mode in which fiction was to be prepared, in 
order to meet the universal craving. This was 
solved by the novel, a department of literature, 
that like a newly discovered mine, was hailed with 
delight, and sought by adventurers in crowds. 
Henceforth novel writing was to constitute the 
most copious, if not the most useful or influential 
department of authorship, not only in England, 
which was properly its native birth-place, but 
over the Continent, and the literary world at 
large. 

The earliest of our novel writers was Daniel 
Defoe, a native of London, born in 1661. He 
was a man who in his time played many parts, 
having been in active every-day life a student 
for the church, Monmouth insurrectionist, ho- 
sier, tile-maker, and woollen merchant; while in 
literature he was political economist and satirist, 
poet, reviewer, polemica] theologian, historian, 
and novelist. The last character he did not 
adopt until every other department had been tried 
and found unsuccessful; and his first novel, which 
was his best, was Robinson Crusoe, which was 
published in 1719. If such a strict adherence to 
nature and probability as to make the tale be at 
first reading received as a veritable narrative, 
is the highest quality of a good novel, then, 
Defoe succeeded in this essential more completely 
than all who succeeded him; for in the adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe nothing is overstrained or 
out of place; and while the interest of the nar- 
rative is kept up to the close, the incidents are 
such as might have befallen any man, and in the 
case of his shipwrecked mariner and wandering 
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traveller, could scarcely have been otherwise 
than as they are set down in this most veritable 
biography. The same wondrous life-like power 
was manifested in many of his other writings, 
so that his “Memoirs of a Cavalier,” “History 
of the Great Plague of London,” and “ Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal” were often quoted as grave his- 
torical authorities. But of the many works of 
Defoe, in all 210 books and pamphlets, of which 
six are voluminous novels, none have retained 
the popularity of Robinson Crusoe, and it is by 
this especially that posterity will remember him 
as long as the English language endures. It is 
worthy of remark, too, that Swift's best prose 
work—Gulliver’s Travels—in which the dean en- 
deavoured to imitate and perhaps to rival Defoe’s 
popular production, derives its principal charm 
from its close imitation of the truthfulness of 
the Crusoe narrative. 

The next in order of English novelists was 
Samuel Richardson. He followed the occupation 
of a printer in London, and was held in general 
esteem as a thriving tradesman and upright 
honest citizen, until the talent buried within 
him was called forth at the age of fifty, in con- 
sequence of a request made to him by two Lon- 
don publishers to write a series of useful homely 
letters on the common affairs of life. Richardson 
commenced the task in his back-shop during the 
intervals of business; the work grew upon his 
hands, and the result was Pamela, which was 
published in 1741. Such was the rapidity with 
which it was produced, that the whole, we are 
told, was completed in the incredibly short space 
of three months. So popular and even so fashion- 
able did it become, that besides being recommen- 
ded from the pulpit, it was thumbed in kitchens, 
displayed upon the tables of drawing-rooms, 
and carried about by fine ladies in their walks, 
while the ponderous romances which had hitherto 
formed the staple reading of high life were ban- 
ished, and for ever. Eight years after, Richard- 
son published his Clarissa Marlowe, and in 1753, 
Sir Charles Grandison, by which the popularity 
he had acquired by Pamelu was deservedly in- 
creased, on account of the higher strain he had 
now adopted, and their superior style of charac- 
ter, plot, a.d sentiment. The only fault that 
can be found with these works, in the present 
age of railway speed in reading as well as tra- 
velling, arises from their bulky character as 
compared with the modern three-volume stan- 
dard ; but at their first appearance, no such diffi- 
culty was felt by those who had waded through 
the adventures of a Clelia, Cyrus, or Oroondates. 
And even yet a reaction in favour of Richard- 
sons writings may occur, after the breathless 
haste of the nineteenth century demands a pause; 
for what writer even of the present day has 
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equalled hia description of the insanity of Cle- 
mentina or the sufferings of Clarissa ? 

Very different, both in the style and moral 
character of his writings as a novelist, was Henry 
Fielding. In Richardson, while the tale drags 
somewhat heavily onward, and amidst many 
deflections, in consequence of the epistolary form 
which he adopted as fittest for his own peculiar 
mode of delineation, Fielding becomes himself 
the narrator. Ilis mode of life also decided his 
walk in writing, which was rather among the 
follies and vices, than the virtues of humanity. 
Of a high family but extravagant habits, he soon 
reduced himself to authorship as a profession ; 
while his first attempts, which were in farce 
writing and politics, were unsuccessful, He 
afterwards becaine a lawyer, and finally a London 
magistrate, where his own personal tastes as 
well as occupations brought him into close con- 
tact with all the lowest, as well as worst phases 
of human character and occupation. Thus quali- 
fied, he produced Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, and 
Amelia, besides other less distinguished produc- 
tions, in all of which his own life and experience 
supplicd an inexhaustible store both of thought 
and incident. His Zom Jones, which is his best 
work, 18 constructed with all the artistic skill 
and elaboration of an epic poem or tragedy, while 
all its characters are perfect sketches, from Squire 
Allworthy, the type of human excellence, down 
to Lady Bellaston, the demirep of fashionable life, 
and Black George, the swindler and poacher, 
It may be observed also, that novel writing was 
already becoming that source of pecuniary profit 
which in after years was its chief inspiration, 
and Fielding received £700 for his Zum Jones, 
and £1000 for his Amelia. If, like Richardson, 
he had devoted himself to high moral aims, in- 
stead of identifying himself with the prurient 
taste of the day, these works, notwithstanding 
the obsolete style of life they describe, would 
still have been cherished productions; but as it 
is, notwithstanding their unequalled merit, they 
are now reluctantly consigned to justly merited 
neglect. 

An equally popular novelist, who followed 
closely in the wake of Fielding, was Tobias 
Smollett, a native of Scotland. Aftér various 
changes of life, he went to London as an unbe- 
friended literary adventurer, and, like Fielding, 
commenced authorship as a dramatic writer, in 
which he was unsuccessful. He then tried the 
department of novel writing, in which his great- 
eat strength lay, and for which his previous life 
had well fitted him, and produced successively 
six novels, the last (Humphrey Clinker) being 
also the best. Independently of this sustained 
power, and the voluminous character of his five 


. firat novels, the overflow of his invention seems 
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to have been inexhaustible, so that every chapter 
is crowded with incident, by which he hurries 
on his readers With untiring interest. Of course, 
amidst such impetuous fertility, an elaborate, 
well-constructed plot was in his eyes only of 
secondary interest; and in this, accordingly, he 
is inferior to his great predecessor, while he was 
far beyond him in inventiveness. From the same 
cause, Smollett was equally indifferent to the 
moral character of his hero, whom he drove 
onward in a reckless career of adventures, good 
and bad, until the close, which was hastily 
wound up by marriage, reformation, and life in 
the country. In this way Roderic Random and 
Peregrine Pickle are bold but selfish and sensual 
Lotharios, slightly relieved by an occasional dash 
of generosity ; while his Count Fathom is an un- 
mitigated villain, and Sir Launcelot Greaves a 
hopeless madman. But it is in his delineation 
of naval characters that the excellence of Smol- 
lett has never been surpassed ; so that while his 
novels are now proscribed in the mass, in conse- 
quence of their immorality, Lieutenant Bowling, 
Commodore Trunnion, and Tom Pipes will still 
continue to be quoted as imperishable episodes. 
Independently of these productions, his life was 
one of constant literary activity, as was mani- 
fested by his numerous political writings, and 
especially by his History of England, part of 
which is usually appended to Hume's History of 
England, for the purpose of continuing the nar- 
rative where Hume had left it off. As a poet, 
also, Smollett possessed considerable merit, as 
was fully shown by his “ Tears of Scotland” and 
“Ode to Leven Water.” 

The last of the novelists of this period was 
Laurence Sterne, the English Rabelais. Sterne 
was born in Ireland, a country whose buoyant 
susceptibilities he possessed to the full; and he 
betook himself to the profession of a clergyman, 
to which neither his mental temperament nor 
inoral tendencies were especially suited. As a 
novelist, he was in complete contrast to Smollett ; 
for, instead of caring for incident, his story was 
but a few events thrown together without co- 
herence or congruity. But out of these scanty 
materials he contrived to weave a web of mar- 
vellous beauty and variety. Such was his prin- 
cipal work, Zristram Shandy, which was pub- 
lished at intervals during a course of several 
years, the first two volumes having appeared in 
1759. Its principal charm consists in the tender 
or comic episodes that are introduced into it, 
which form the richest gems of the work—and 
the exquisite collection of family portraits which 
he has grouped together of Mr. Shandy, Uncle 
Toby, and their several dependants, each of whom 
is a perfect picture in his way. With all this 


there is such a constant succession of mirth and ! 
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pathos throughout the work, that it reminds the 
reader of the hysteric condition of Jenny Rinthe- 
rout in the Antiquary—“the skirl of the greet 
at the tail of the guffaw.” Such abrupt extremes, 
however, have beenfound too much for the present 
day, while the artificial character and appearance 
of effort that may be detected under the surface, 
have aroused the indignant self-love of modern 
readers into the suspicion that the author is all 
the while laughing at those sympathies which he 
has so successfully awakened. They call to mind, 
that while he wept over a dead ass, he left a 
living mother to starvation. Besides Z7ristram 
Shandy, Sterne wrote his Sentimental Journey, 
in which the episode of ‘‘ Maria” has been so uni- 
versally admired; and several volumes of sermons, 
which might as well have been introduced, in the 
shape of extracts, into his comic tale. After an 
unclerical life of fiddling, flirting, and field sports, 
intermingled with such irregular fits of study as 
sufficed for his episodal writings, he died in London 
in 1768, at the age of fifty-five. 

From the foregoing account of the literature of 
the period it will be seen that a great desideratum 
was as yet unsatisfied. Whatever changes it 
might undergo, a healthy moral character was 
still wanting, and some powerful influence was 
needed to elevate and refine it. It was too much 
that a lady could not venture to witness the pro- 
duction of a new comedy upon the stage without 
going to the theatre in a mask, or read a new 
novel except by stealth, unless she had the hardi- 
hood to plead guilty to an amount of know- 
ledge unsuited to her sex and character. Happily, 
however, the healing branch had been already 
cast into the spring, by which its poisoned waters 
were to be purified. We allude to that series of 
moral essays which appeared weekly in a periodi- 
cal form, and which introduced a new element 
into our popular literature. The high merit of 
this innovation is due to Sir Richard Steele, ori- 
ginally a pupil of Charterhouse School, subse- 
quently a student in Merton College, Oxford, and 
finally an officer in the army, where he was dis- 
tinguished by his scholarship, wit, and vivacity, 
as well as other qualifications too much in accord- 
ance with the military and fashionable tastes of 
the period. Still, however, though his conduct 
might be wrong, his moral convictions as well as 
tendencies were in the right direction; and of 
this he gave proof by the publication of the 
“Christian Hero,” which he put forth as a correc- 
tive and check upon his own wild career. He 
then wrote for the stage; and in 1701 produced 
the comedy of the “Funeral, or Grief & la Mode,” 
which was afterwards followed by the “Tender 
Husband, or the Accomplished Fools,” and the 
“ Lying Lover ;’ and in these plays it is worthy of 
remark, that the author, although himself noted as 
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n profligate, disdained to pander to the prevalent 
taste, and was the fearless advocate of true honour 
and morality. This was still more completely the 
case in his “Conscious Lovers,” where fashion- 
able vice was stripped of its ornaments, and 
scourged off the stage with merited contempt, 
while suffering worth was presented in its native 
dignity, as well as crowned with its due reward. 
Here, however, his intrepid advocacy of what 
was right, with the whole spirit of the age against 
him, had only commenced ; he conceived the 
happy thought of attempting a small periodical, 
in which wit, good humour, and smart writing 
should be directed against the prevalent vices 
and follies of the day; and with this design he 
commenced, in 1709, the Zatler, which appeared 
in penny broadsheets three times a-week. For- 
tunately for such an attempt an abler writer than 
Steele soon joined it: this was Addison, between 
whom and Sir Richard an early friendship had 
commenced at school, which was continued in 
after life. The plan of the Tatler afterwards 
originated that of the more importaut work, the 
Spectator, which was commenced by Steele and 
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posed by the Zatler, Spectator, and Guardian had 
terminated, the success of this plan of writing 
produced a whole host of imitators, the chief of 
which were the Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, World, 
Mirror, and Lounger; but eminent though their 
merits were, from the distinguished writers who 
supported them, they could not be expected to 
possess that freshness and power of novelty by 
which the first series was distinguished. Where, 
indeed, in the whole range of English imaginative 
literature have we a more attractive and finished 
picture than Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley? 
When this species of periodical essay writing had 
fulfilled its mission it fell into abeyance, only in 
consequence of the wider taste it had created, and 
the minds it had trained for the supply of the new 
demand. Something of greater bulk and more 
varied contents was needed than the light leaf or 
broadsheet could contain—and then came the 
Maaazing, which, as its name intimates, was 
meant to be a whole store-house whence every 
variety of craving could be supplied to the full, 
from an epic poem to an epigram, and from a 
theory of politics to a pasquinade. This new series 


Addison in 1711, and published daily in a single | was commenced by the Monthly Leview, which 
leaf, each containing a complete essay; and such ; made its appearance ins1749, and the Critical 
was its popularity, that at the breakfast table | Review, which followed it in 1756; and while the 
and the coffee-house it was as regular a regale as : multiplication of such works increased with all 
the newspaper of more modern times. During a , the buoyant energy of a new life, the plan under- 
temporary pause in the publication of the Spec- | went every modification from a volume to a pam- 
tator, in 1713, Steele and Addison published the : phlet, and from a quarterly to a weekly issue. 
Guardian, also a daily leaf, which extended to In this way magazine writing commenced, with 
175 numbers. | all its manifold varicties ; and in its moral as well 

In this way periodical writing was commenced as intellectual character it bore tokens of the 
iu England. As it was now so absolutely needed, ! soil in which it had been planted. However ob- 
it could not also have commenced under better | solete its original types may have become, let us 
auspices ; for not only were its two great original | never forget the impensible debt we owe to the 


authors men of the highest attainments, and the | 
best prose writers of their day, but they were 
also assisted occasionally by other accomplished 





contributors, who introduced an agreeable variety | 


into the general composition. So much com- | 
manding talent exerted in the cause of common- | 
sense, good taste, morality, and religion, and the 
attractive style in which folly was ridiculed, vice 
reprobated, and infidelity refuted, had an autho- 
ritative influence upon public character; and 
from this ne 7 department of intellectual labour 
we may date the commencement of that happy 
change, both in the literary and fashionable 
world, which has gone onward with a steady pro- 
gress to the present day. When the series com- 


Tatler, Guardian, and Spectator / 

In this enumeration of the distinguished authors 
of the reigns of William and Mary, Anne, George 
]., and George II., we have been compelled, from 
the condition of society, to notice those influences 
which it chiefly needed, and by which it was 
mainly directed, in that slow regenerative process 
which afterwards went onward during the next 
four periods. On this account we have been 
obliged to omit those writers in theology, meta- 
physics, and natural science, whose labours, al- 
though they lived during the present period, were 
of a slower and less ostentatious character, and 
the effects of which were not fully evinced until 
the reign of George ITI. 
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CHAPTER I—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—a.p. 1760—1764. 
GEORGE III.—ACCESSION, A.D. 1760—DEATH, A.D. 1820. 


George II. succeeded by his grandson, George III.—The new king’s first proclamation—Nationality of his speech 
at the opening of the first parliament—Question about the disposal of the premiership—Parliamentary money 
grants—The office of judge made independent and permanent—Earl of Bute made secretary of state—His 
previous history—Marriage of George III.—Continuing success of Frederick the Great—His uncertainty of 
deriving further aid from Britain—His masterly arrangements in eluding the Russians and Austrians—Ho 
breaks up their blockade of his camp at Buntzelwitz—Belleisle taken by the British—Pondicherry, the last 
French settlement in India, taken by the British—The King of Naples succeeds to the crown of Spain aa 
Charles III.—He adopts the cause of France against England—Pitt’s proposal to anticipate the hostile pur- 
poses of Spain—On its rejection he resigns office—He is soothed by a pension—His scheme of war with Spain 
adopted upon an inferior scale—Expedition sent out against the Havannah—Tho Morro stormed—The city of 
Havannah capitulates—Manilla taken by Colonel Draper—The Caribbee Islands won—Spain commences the 
campaign in Europe against Britain—Charles III. invades Portugal, the ally of Britain—The Portuguese 
aided with British troops and money—The Spaniards defeated—They are driven out of Portugal—Capture of 
a rich Spanish treasure-ship by the British—Alliance between Russia and Prussia—British subsidy withheld 
from Frederick—The Duke of Newcastle resigns the premiership—He is succeeded by Lord Bute—Bubb 
Dodington created a peer—Peter III. of Russia assassinated—The conspiracy of nobles against him headed by 
his wife, Catherine—Successful progress of Fredericle the Great—Peace established between Britain and 
France—Conditions of the treaty—Opposition to it in parliament—Peace hetween Frederick and his opponents— 
Continued hostility of Pitt and his adherents to the treaty of Fontainebleau—New taxes imposed—Lord Bute 
resigns—Mr. George Grenville succeeds him in the premiership—Bute sets up the Briton newspaper to 
advocate his measures—The North Briton established as its opponent by John Wilkes—Scurrility of Wilkes 
—No. 45 of the North Briton—It occasions the arrest of Wilkes—Prosecution instituted against him—His 
popularity on account of the prosecution—Negotiation with Pitt to accept the premiership—His refusal— 

_ Bentence of parliament upon No. 45 of the North Briton—Immoral life and practices of Wilkes—His 
Essay on Woman—Its condemnation by parliament—Duel between Mr. Martin and Mr. Wilkes—Question 
of “ privilege” debated in parliament—Pitt’s deliverance on the subject—The condemnation of the writings 
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—He brings actions at law against the two secretaries of state—Continuation of the Wilkes agitation — Wilkes 
retires to France—He is sentenced to lose his seat in parliament—His charge of breach of privilege discussed 
in parliament—The decision adjourned—Popular preparations to celebrate the anticipated triumph of Wilkes 
—Civic honours heaped upon his advocate, the lord chief-justice. 


—s F- HE sudden decease of George 
’ IL, on the morning of the 


empty for his heir apparent, 
the eldest son of the late Frede- 
rick, Prince of Wales. George 
" was riding out on horseback, 
VEC in the neighbourhood of Kew 

s” Palace, with his groom of the stole 
. and inseparable companion, Lord Bute, 
7, when news was brought him that hisgrand- 

father was dead, and that he was king. 
This important intelligence was presently 
confirmed by the arrival of Mr. Pitt, the real 
head of the government. They repaired together 
to Kew, where the new king remained during 
the rest of the day and the following night. On 
the morning of the 26th of October George went 
up to St. James’s. When Pitt waited upon him 
there, he presented the sketch of an address to 
be pronounced at the meeting of the privy coun- 
cil; but he was told by his majesty that that 
business had already been thought of, and a 
speech prepared for the occasion. This seems to 
have convinced the haughty minister that Bute 
would not rest contented with a subordinate place, 
but would aspire to the highest, through the 
favour of the young king and the warm predi- 
lection of the young king’s mother. In the course 
of the day George was proclaimed with the usual 
solemnities. The next day was a Sunday, and 
allowed of no business; but on the Monday the 
Earl of Bute was sworn a member of the privy 
council, and Prince Edward, Duke of York, the 
eldest of the king’s brothers, was also appoin- 
ted to a seat at the table. The old Duke of 
Newcastle pretended to be deeply afflicted at the 
loss of his dear master, George IT., and even pro- 
tested that he would retire from court and from 
the world; yet he soon consented to remain at 
his post, though overshadowed by his great and 
peremptory colleague, Mr. Pitt. Almost the first 
act of government of the new king was a pro- 
clamation “ ‘or the encouragement of piety and 
virtue, and for preventing and punishing of vice, 
profaneness, and immorality.” There was an un- 
comfortable opinion abroad that the young king 
might be too subservient to his mother and her 
favourite, and too partial to the countrymen of 
Lord Bute; and a paper was fixed on the Royal 
Exchange with these words :—* No petticoat go- 
vernment—no Scotch minister—no Lord George 
Sackville!” It was observed, too, as something 
ominous, that many noble and decided Jacobites, 







25th of October, left the throne: 
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who had never appeared at court, were now 
hastening to kiss hands, in the joyful forethought 
of a Tory resurrection. The countenance of Pitt, 
who was still the popular minister, was evidently 
clouded, and reports were spread of disagree- 
ments in the existing Whig cabinet. 

On the 18th of November the new king met 
parliament for the first time. One clause in his 
speech strongly excited the feeling of nationality. 
“Born and educated in this country,” said George, | 
“T glory in the name of Briton.” He said it 
would be the happiness of his life to promote the 
happiness of a loyal and affectionate people; and 
that the civil and religious rights of his loving 
subjects were equally dear to him with the most 
valuable prerogative of his crown. A tribute 
was paid to the spirit of union and good har- 
mony which prevailed, and, by implication, this 
praise was made to extend to the existing cabi- 
net, which had found the country in a ferment 
of faction and discontent, and had tranquillized 
it by their brilliant series of victories and con- 
quests. Yet, at this very moment, the train was 
laying for the expulsion of Pitt and his col- 
leagues; and Bute, better fitted to perform Lo- 
thario on a private stage, was anxious to act the 
part of secretary of state, and was busily engaged 
with that old trimmer and intriguer Bubb Dod- 
ington. On the 29th of November, Bute had 
a long conference with Bubb, who pressed him 
to act immediately. A few days after this the 
Duke of Newcastle was again threatening to re- 
sign, not, however, in sorrow and grief, but in 
anger at some court appointments which had 
been made without his knowledge ; yet the duke 
continued to flatter Lord Bute with the king, and 
offered to act with or even under him. Before the 
king’s speech to parliament was six weeks old, 
Bute agreed with Bubb Dodington that his ma- 
jesty ought to make a very different one to the 
new parliament, declaring that he found himself 
involved in a war of which he could not approve 
—that he was convinced the present method of 
defending Hanover would ruin England—that he 
was determined to leave that electorate to take its 
own chance, and apply the money spent on the 
German wars in exertions more likely to reduce 
his enemies to a reasonable peace. Bute inti- 
mated his doubts whether the king would con- 
sent to this system. But Bute was also dis- 
tressed with another doubt, which was that the 
present ministers might themselves “ have an 
eye that way,” and recommend the very plan 
which he and Bubb Dodington hoped to have 
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the credit of. His lordship, however, consoled 
himself with the certainty that ministers were 
not united in plans or feelings, and that while 
the Duke of Newcastle sincerely wished for peace 
at any price, and would go any lengths to obtain it, 
Mr. Pitt was resolved to stay in office no longer 
than the war should last, and was, in fact, already 
meditating a retreat. 
In the meanwhile great court 
RPC vas paid to Bute by all who longed 
for peerages, court places, or promotions in the 
army or navy; and the business of parliament | 
proceeded smoothly. The civil list was fixed at | 
the clear annual sum of £800,000 payable out of . 
the aggregate fund in- 
stead of the specific 
revenues previously de- 
voted to that object. 
Nineteen millions were 
unhesitatingly voted as 
supplies for prosecut- 
ing the war. Two hun- 
dred thousand pounds 
were granted to our 
colonies in America as 
compensation for the 
expenses they had in- 
curred and the efforts 
they had made in the 
present war—a war 
which laid some of the 
groundworks of the 
independence those co- 
lonies claimed a few 
years later. Towards 
the close of the session, 
on the 3d of March, his 
majesty, in a speech 
from the throne, recom- 
mended an important 
improvement. By the act passed in the year | 
1701, under the reign of William III., the com- 
missions of the judges were continued quam- 
diu bene se gesserint, or the power of displacing | 
them was taken from the crown, and their con- 
tinnance in their important offices was made de- 
pendent solely on their own good conduct; but 
at the demise of the crown their offices terminated 
and became vacant by law. George now declared 
his wish to render the bench still more indepen- 
dent, and the administration of justice still more 
impartial; and he recommended that provision 
should be made to continue their commissions and 
their salaries without any reference to the death 
of one king or the accession of another. A bill 
was immediately framed for this purpose and 
carried through both houses: it received the 
royal assent on the 19th of March, when his ma- 
jesty put an end to the session. On the same | 
Vou. ITI. 
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Georae III., at the timo of his accession. 
From a picture by Allan Runsay. 
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day Mr. Legge, whom we have seen co-partner 
with Mr. Pitt in patriotism or popularity, was 
dismissed from the office of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and Lord Barrington put in his place; 
and on the same day Lord Holderness, having 
secured a pecuniary indemnification with the 
reversion of the wardenship of the Cinque-ports, 
resigned the office of secretary of state, which 
was immediately given to the Earl of Bute. It 
was reported that the king had said, ‘‘ he was 
tired of having two secretaries, of which one 
(Pitt) would do nothing, and the other (Holder- 
ness) could do nothing; and that he would have 
a secretary who both could and would act.” The 
Duke of Newcastle is 
said to have rejoiced in 
the fall of Holderness, 
and to have made his 
terms with Lord Bute. 
That favourite took for 
his under-secretary Mr. 
Charles Jenkinson, af- 
terwards Lord Haw- 
kesbury and Earl of 
Liverpool, and consent- 
ed to leave the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs 
in the hands of Pitt; 
but at the same time 
both he and his royal 
master intimated that 
an end must be put to | 
the war.' 

As the parliament 
could only exercise its 
functions forsix months 
after the death of the 
late king, a proclama- 
tion was issued on the 
21st of March, dissolv- 
ing it and calling a new one. Bute made ar- 
rangements with Newcastle as to the management 
of elections, or, in the broad words of the craft, 
“he settled the new parliament with the duke.”? 
The eyes of all the Tories were fixed hopefully _ 
upon the prevailing favourite, who had credit 
for far more energy and ability than he ever 
possessed. 

John Stuart, third Earl of Bute, was originally a 
very poor Scottish nobleman. He had received a 
part of his education at Eton ; and in 1737, when 
in his twenty-fourth year, he was first intro- 
duced to public life by being elected one of the 
sixteen representative peers for Scotland. Inthe 
course of the same year he was appointed one of 
the lords-commissioners of police in his native 


kingdom, and was first introduced to Frederick, 


1 Horace Walpole, Letters to G. Montague; Dodington’s Diury; 
Annual Register. 2 Dodington’s Diary. 
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On ascending the throne George was only in 
his twenty-third year, but without either the 
vivacity or the vices of youth. A few months 
after his accession he married, and from that 
time his fidelity to his consort was as remarkable 
as his previous continence. The princess he 
selected, and who became the mother of his 
showy man, and would make an excellent am- ! numerous family, was Charlotte Sophia of Meck- 
bassador in a court where there was no business to | lenburg - Sirelitz, second daughter of the late 
do. His lordship is thus described by the Earl | duke; and to this lady he was united on the 
of Waldegrave, who knew him well, and was | evening of the 8th of September. Like George, 
fully competent to judge him:—“ Bute has a | Charlotte was decorous, devout, rigid in the ob- 
good person, fine legs, and a theatrical air of the | Servance of the moral duties; and those who 
greatest importance. There is an extraordinary | love or admire them least can scarcely deny that 
appearance of wisdom both in his looks and | they contributed to a great and striking reforma- 


Prince of Wales, the father of George IIL, who | 
was charmed with his acting in the part of Lo- 
thario, in the “Fair Penitent,” and invited him 
to Kew and Leicester House. The warm favour 
of the prince was only exceeded by that of the 
princess his wife. His royal highness was ac- 
customed to say frequently that Bute was a fine 








manner of speaking ; for whether the subject be 
serious or trifling, he is equally pompous, slow, 
and sententious. Not contented with being wise, 
he would be thought a polite scholar and a man 


tion of manners. The king even in these young 
days had a strong predilection for a quiet domes- 
tic, country life, and the practical operations of 
farming. 


of great erudition ; but has the misfortune never | Since the death of the late king the events of 
to succeed except with those who are exceedingly | the war had been very various. Though he had 
ignorant: for his historical knowledge is chiefly | so speedily driven the Russians and Austrians 
taken from tragedies, wherein he is very deeply | from his capital, Frederick the Great had still to 
read; and his classical learning extends no fur- | contend with those two powers on his own terri- 
ther than a French translation.”? He continued ' tory, and with the French on the side of the 
to charm the prince’s court by playing Lothario, | Rhine, while the Swedes continued to threaten 
and in 1738 he was made knight of the Thistle, | fresh invasions. But, shaking off a momentary 
and one of the lords of Frederick’s bedchamber. | despondency, this wonderful man was planning 
On the sudden death of the Prince of Wules he ; fresh campaigns when news arrived that George 
retired for a time into the country; but it was : IT. was dead—that his successor was anxious for 
said, and universally believed, that he retained | peace—that some of his ministers or advisers . 





an unbounded influence over the princess-dowa- 
ger, and directed or prescribed to her the rules 
she was to follow in educating her son George, 
the heir to the throne. He soon returned to the 
“pouting place of princes”—(Leicester House). 
In the year 1755, his close intimacy with the 
princess-dowager was one of the commonest sub- 
jects of scandal. Notwithstanding the rumours 
which must inevitably have reached her ears, 
the princess-dowager continued her intimacy and 
her unlimited confidence, and by her good offices 
Bute also became the avowed favourite of the 
young prince, who was unsociable and shy from 
the united effects of temperament and education, 
but disposed to cling closely to the few persons 
that constantly surrounded him. When a sepa- 
rate estab'ishment was formed (in the year 1756), 
the great point aimed at by himself and his 
mother was, to place Bute at the head of it. 
They had many difficulties to overcome, but 
eventually the old king’s consent was forced from 
him, and the double favourite was made groom of 
the stole. From that moment Bute hardly ever 
suffered Prince George to be out of his sight, 
and all observers were convinced that in the new 
reign the groom of the stole would be prime 
minister. 


"1 Waldegrave's Memoira. 


were projecting a separate treaty with France 
—and that there was every probability that the 
English subsidies would not be continued, as 
Lord Bute was of opinion that a peace would 
be best brought about by not supplying the 
King of Prussia with the means of continuing 
the war. And, in effect, though the British par- 
liament in the month of December (1760) had 
granted the subsidy, the money was slowly, re- 
luctantly, and imperfectly paid, and it was the 
last subsidy they ever voted for Frederick. The 
great battle of Torgau, the last in which Frede- 
rick commanded in person, and in which, though 
victorious, he lost, in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, upwards of 10,000 men, was fought to- 
wards the end of 1760. It gave him once more 
the command of all Saxony, and before he went 
into winter-quarters he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Austrians and the Swedes had 
cleared out of Brandenburg, Silesia, and Pome- 
rania, and that the Russians had again retired 
beyond the Vistula. But his losses in men had 
been prodigious, his coffers were empty, his re- 
cruiting difficult, and he looked forward with 
doubt and anxiety to the campaign of the present 
year, 1761. This campaign was opened early 
in February by his general, Prince Ferdinand, 


3Thid. Who, by a sudden attack, drove the French out 
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of their quarters near Cassel.. Soon after this 
advantage the Prussian general, Sybourg, ef- 
fected a junction with the Hanoverian general, 
Sporken; took 3000 French prisoners; and in 
the month of April, still in union with Sporken, 
defeated the troops of the empire under General 
Clefeld. Prince Ferdinand followed up these 
wlvantages by laying siege simultaneously to 
Cassel, Marburg, and Ziegenhain; but he failed 
in all these attempts, and was compelled to 
retire into the electorate of Hanover. At the 





Joun Stuart, Earl of Bute. —Aftor Alan Ramaay. 


same time the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, 
who had advanced towards Frankfort, was totally 
defeated by the French under De Broglie. At this 
moment Frederick had certain information that 
the English were negotiating with the French, 
and he appears to have been for some time un- 
certain as to the turn these negotiations might 
take. De Broglie remained inactive till the month 
of July, when he was joined by the Prince of 
Soubise with large reinforcements. He then en- 
deavoured to drive Prince Ferdinand and the 
combined army of English and Hanoverians from 
their entrenched camp at Hohenower, which was 
defended by a river in front, and by rugged 
bushy ground on one of its flanks, He began a 
furious attack on Lord Granby's posts on the 
evening of the 15th of July; but though the 
English troops were. left for some time, without 
any support, to sustain by themselves the con- 
centrated attack, he was repulsed with terrible 
‘loss, and driven into the woods. On the follow- 
ing morning, at an early hour, De Broglie, with 
Soubise, and nearly the whole mass of his forces, 
repeated the attack, beginning again with Lord 
Granby's posts. After a murderous fire, con- 
tinued for upwards of five hours, the French fell 
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into disorder and retreated on all points, leaving 
behind them their wounded and several pieces 
of cannon. De Broglie and Soubise, who never 
agreed, now accused each other. It was this 
fierce dissension and ill-will between the two 
commanders that checked the French much more 
than the defeat they had sustained. At length 
they determined to divide their forces and act 
separately. The rest of the campaign looked 
more like marauding than war: the French took 
and plundered some weak, defenceless towns, 
failed in all their attempts upon fortified places, 
fought no battles, and went into winter-quar- 
ters— Broglie at Cassel, Soubise on the Lower 
Rhine. Frederick, who had taken the field in the 
month of April, went into Silesia, where the im- 
portant fortress of Schweidnitz was once more 
threatened by an Austrian army under General 
Laudon. On the approach of his Prussian ma- 
jesty Laudon halted, fell back, and then threw 
‘ himself into Bohemia, intending to wait there 
until fresh columns of Russians, under Marshal 
Butterlin, should reach the frontiers of Silesia, 
‘and another Russian horde, under Romanzow, 
should re-occupy Pomerania. The Russians in 
both instances were true to their appointments; 
but when Butterlin was in Silesia, Frederick 
with only 50,000 men threw himself between that 
marshal, who had 70,000 men, and Laudon, who 
had 60,000, and for some time, and with wonder- 
ful skill, prevented their junction. At length, 
however—but not before the 12th of August— 
Butterlin and Laudon joined near Striegau. They 
then conceived that they could hem in Frederick 
and prevent the possibility of his escape. But 
his Prussian majesty threw himself into his well- 
prepared and admirably fortified camp of Bunt- 
zelwitz, and from behind its tremendous chain 
of works he laughed Russians and Austrians to 
scorn. The allies attempted to blockade him, 
but there was nothing for them to eat—the 
country, wasted by long war, was bare of every- 
thing, and men and horses soon began to feel 
the effects of famine. They expected, indeed, 
5000 provision waggons, but these were all taken 
by a filving column of Prussians, led by General 
Platen, who, moreover, cut the troops that ea- 
corted the waggons to pieces, and destroyed 
three of the largest magazines the Russians had 
established on the borders of Poland. At this 
dismal news Butterlin and Laudon broke sud- 
denly away from their blockade of the camp of 
Buntzelwitz, and separating, the Russian marched 
into Pomerania, while the Austrian retired to 
an entrenched camp near Fribourg. It was 
now the middle of September. At the end of 
the month Frederick marched towards Upper 
Silesia—a most unfortunate move—-for Laudon 
. rushed from his entrenched camp, made by night 
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a general assault upon Schweiduitz, and took that | observed, he began to favour the French on all 
important place by storm. This enabled the | opportunities, and to listen to their adroit agents, 
Austrians, for the first time since the beginning | who represented that, when England had swept. 
of the war, to take up their winter-quarters in | their fleets from the ocean, they would not long 
Silesia. In another direction the Russians, as- | respect those of the Spanish branch of the house 
sisted by the Swedes, took Colberg, which en- | of Bourbon; and that, when the proud islanders 
-abled them to winter in Pomerania and the new | had possessed themselves of all the French colo- 
march of Brandenburg. Frederick seemed at | nies in the East Indies, West Indies, and North 
last succumbing. America, they would assuredly covet and attack 
Without learning wisdom from the past, Pitt | Mexico and Peru, and all the Spanish settlements 
had insisted on another paltry descent on the | in South America. It is possible, however, that 
French coast; and, in the month of March, a | Charles would long have avoided committing 
secret expedition, under the command of Commo- | himself with England if France had not tempted 
dore Keppel, with troops on board, under Gene- ; him with the offer of Minorca, and the prospect 
ral Hodgson, sailed across the Channel. . The | of recovering Gibraltar; but this latter lure was 
point selected was Belleisle, on the coast of Brit- | irresistible to a Spanish sovereign, and, with his 
tany; and there the troops attempted to land on | eyes fixed upon it and dazzled by it, Charles ITI. 
the 8th of April. They were foiled, and lost a consented not only to allow his name to be used 
considerable number of men; but a second at- | in the diplomatic notes of France, but also to 
tempt was more successful, and after a long siege strengthen and give virtual efficacy to a family 
of a petty fortress we remained masters of that compact by preparing armies and fleets. Im- 
useless island. The negotiations between the | mediately after replying to Bussy, Pitt, as foreign 
courts of London and Versailles did not, during ; secretary, commanded the British ambassador at 
their progress, retard our military operations. | Madrid, Lord Bristol, to inquire what these pre- 
Early m the year, Pondicherry, the capital set- : parations meant. Mr. Wall, an Irish adventurer, 
tlement of the French in the East Indies, and | who had attained to be the leading minister in 
their last stronghold, surrendered at discretion ‘ the Spanish cabinet, answered Bristol in a high or 
to the British troops under Colonel Coote, after : insolent tone, taking care, however, to aver that 
the garrison and inhabitants had been reduced to : his Catholic majesty’s intentions were pacific. 
live upon dogs, cats, rats, and other vermin. | Immediately after this answer to the English am- 
In the month of July Mr. Stanley was de- : bassador the family compact was signed at Ver- 
apatched to Paris, and the Count de Bussy came | sailles. The French and Spanish monarchs agreed 
over to London, when preliminaries were mutu- | to consider every power as their common enemy who 
ally proposed and examined. But the demands ; might become the enemy of either, and to guarantee 
of France were soon declared to be inadmissible. | the respective dominions, in all parts of the 
At this time the throne of Spain was no longer ; world, which they might possess at the conclusion 
occupied by the pacific Ferdinand VI., who, | of peace. They engaged to afford mutual suc- 
through his wife, Barbara of Portugal, had con- | cours by sea and land. 
tracted a predilection for England. That sove-| Although the precise wording of the articles 
reign died in 1759, about a year before George II., | remained a secret, the nature and object of the 
of hypochondria, or absolute insanity, produced | treaty were thoroughly known to Pitt, and might 
by grief for the loss of his beloved queen. As | also have been known to Bute. Full of the sub- 
he left no children, the crown of Spain devolved | ject and its obvious consequences, Pitt represented. 


on his half-brother Charles, King of Naples. 
Leaving his Italian throne to his third son, Fer- 
dinand—for Don Philip, his eldest son, was epi- 
leptic and imbecile ; and Charles, his second, was 
destined t7 succeed his father in Spain—Charles 
repaired thither and ascended the Spanish throne, 
as Charles IIT., ata critical juncture. Though by 
habit, natural disposition, and interest, disposed 
to be almost as peaceful as his predecessor, Charles 
had none of his brother's English predilections. 
The insult offered to him in his Neapolitan capi- 


at the council table that Spain was only waiting 
for the arrival of her annual plate-fleet from 
America, and for the completion of her prepara- 
tions, to declare war; and he boldly proposed 
that we should anticipate her by declaring war 
ourselves, and by sending out a fleet to intercept 
her ships and treasures from the western world 
—treasures which, if allowed to arrive in Spain, 
would only be employed to our mischief. Nor 
did his scheme end here; he pressed for an im- 
mediate attack upon their colonies, for the cap- 


tal by an English fleet, in 1742, when Commodore ; ture of the-Havannah, for the occupation of the 
Martin forced him to sign.a neutrality, and only , Isthmus of Panama, and for an expedition thence 
allowed him an hour to decide, had rankled in | against Manilla and the Philippine Isles, which 
his mind ever since. Instead of the strict and | should interrupt the communication between the 
impartial neutrality which had hitherto been South American continent and the rich regions 
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of the East. But Bute felt or pretended an easy 
incredulity as to the determined hostile intentions 
of Spain and the real meaning of the treaty 
signed at Versailles; and the king himself de- 
clared that he had the strongest objections to the 
scheme. Thus finding himself thwarted, Pitt 
indignantly declared that he would not remain 
in a situation which made him responsible for 
measures he was no longer allowed to guide, and 
delivering his reasons in writing, he begged per- 
mission to resign the seals of secretary. Lord 
Temple, his brother-in-law, followed his example. 
On the 6th of October, when Pitt delivered up 
his seals into his sovereign’s own hands, he was 
affected even to tears by the young king’s kind- 
ness of manner. And the very next day his ma- 
jesty intimated to him, through Lord Bute, that 
he would confer on him the sinecure government 
of the Canadas, with a salary of £5000 a-year; 
or the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, 
with an equally high salary. Pitt instantly 


penned a strange, but meaning letter to Bute. | 


He requested his lordship to lay him “at the royal 
feet, with the humble tribute of the most un- 
feigned and respectful gratitude ;” declared that 
he was penetrated, overwhelmed, confounded 
with the extent of his majesty’s gracious good- 
ness and bounteous favour—but doubted whether 
he ought to accept either of the offices men- 
tioned, or whether, considering that which he 
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carried on the war with such signal succeas, and 
elevated the nation from the most abject state to 
the pinnacle of. glory. The year, also, had not 
closed ere the ministers who remained found that 
a rupture with Spain was inevitable, and that 
by not following Pitt's schemes they had enabled 
that power to strengthen herself for war. The 
first intimation was detected by the loud and 
threatening tone of the court of Versailles, Our 
cabinet issued a formal declaration of war, to 
which Spain immediately responded. 

The coronation of their majesties took place at 
Westminster Abbey, on the 22d of September of 
this year, aud among other spectators the young 
pretender is said to have been there incognito, 
a witness of those proceedings which could 
yield him neither pleasure nor advantage. In 
the month of December the king went down to 
the House of Peers and gave tle royal assent 
to the bill for settling Queen Charlotte’s dowry. 
When the act passed, her majesty, who was pre- 
sent, and placed on a chair of state on the king’s 
right hand, rose up and made her obeisance to 
the king. The grant, in case of her majesty’s 
surviving the king, was liberally fixed at £100,000 


| per annum, with Somerset House and the Lodge 


in Richmond Park. 

Lord Egremont, who had been 
" appointed by Lord Bute to the va- 
cant secretaryship, was forced for some time to 
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had resigned, he ought to go again into any office | walk in the very steps which Pitt had chalked 


whatever. 
letter he more plainly suggested the nature of | 
the reward he wanted, which was a pension 
that should not die with him, but survive in 
his family, and a title for his wife.’ No 
time was lost in gratifying him in his own 
way: a pension of £3000 a-year was settled 
on Mr. Pitt for three lives, and a peerage 
was conferred on his wife, Lady Hester, and 
her issue; and the Gazette the next day 
announced the resignation and the honours 
and rewards together; publishing at the same 
time a letter from our ambassador at Ma- 
‘drid, brimful of the pacific intentions and 
friendly assurances of Spain. The title and 
the pension did, indeed, obscure the popu- 
larity of the patriot-minister with many 
mists and clouds, but a few of his thunder- 
storms in opposition soon cleared the atmo- 
sphere, and he was not, like ordinary minds, 

to be borne down by any weight of grati- 
ay to royalty, or by imputations or sus- 


picions of any kind. His friends and partisans 


began at once to raise the most violent clamours 
against Bute for displacing a minister who had 


Correspondence of William Pitt, Barl of Chatham: edited by 
William Stanhope Taylor, Haq., and Capt. John Hey Pring, 
executors to his son John, Harl of Chatham, 
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But in the next paragraph of his | out; and the cabinet generally had to follow 


that minister's mutilated scheme against Spain 
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— mutilated by themselves, because they would 
not begin in time. Early in the year an expedi- 
tion was prepared against the Havannah, and 
on the 5th of March it sailed from Portemouth 
under the command of General Lord Albemarle 


| and Admiral Pococke. It was joined in the Wi st 
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Indies by a strong squadron commanded by Sir | and appeared suddenly off Manilla, the capital 
James Douglas, and, sailing through the Bahama | of Luzon and of the Philippine Islands—-a place 
Straits, it arrived off the Havannah on King | almost as important in the east as was Havannah 


George’s birth-day (4th of June). It presented | 
an imposing total of nineteen 
ships of the line, eighteen 
frigates and smaller vessels, 
and 150 transports, having 
on board 10,000 land troops. 
A landing was effected with 
little or no opposition, and 
siege was laid at once to the 
Morro—the strong fort 
which defended the harbour, 
and which was considered 
impregnable. Great diffi- 
culties were encountered in 
making the approaches on a 
hard, rocky soil; and the 
English troops suffered se- 
verely from fatigue, sick- 
ness, and the fire of the 
enemy. But fresh reinforce- 
ments arrived from New 
York and our West Indian 
islands; a detachment of 
seamen and 800 marines 


Tur HARBOUR 


in the west. Draper-threw his forces on shore, and 





or MAniLia.—From Vaillant, Voyage autour du Monde. 


were landed from the fleet; three ships of the ; took possession of the suburbs of Manilla before 
line (the Dragon, Cumbridge, and Marlborough) | the Spaniards were well aware that their king 
bombarded the place one day from eight in | wasat war with the English. The archbishop was 
the morning till three in the afternoon: the ' governor and supreme head of the island; and, 


fort was isolated from the town, and on the | 
forty-fourth day of the siege it was stormed | 
through a narrow and perilous breach, and car- | 
ried at the point of the bayonet. The defence 

of the Spaniards was as heroic as the assault. : 
Don Louis de Velasco, the governor, and his : 


like ecclesiastics of earlier ages, he could fight 
as well as say mass. He put himself in the most 
warlike attitude that circumstances would per- 
mit, called up the native Indians to harass the as- 
sailants in their rear, and with about 800 Spanish 
regulars opposed their approaches in front. But 


second in command, died in the breach. The | his poor Indians, armed for the most part with 
city of Havannah held out a fortnight longer ; but | bows and spears, were cut to pieces; and the 
on the 13th of August it capitulated, and was | works of Manilla were carried by storm on the 


yielded up with 180 miles of country to the | 6th of October, the twelfth day after the landing. 


westward, or all the best part of the island of 
Cuba. Nine Spanish ships of the line, fit for 
sea, and three frigates, were taken in the harbour; 
three ships of the line and a galleon had been 
sunk previously, and two destroyed on the stocks. 
The booty that fell into the hands of the victors 
was estimated altogether at £3,000,000 sterling. 
The occupation of the Havannah gave us the 
absolute command of the passage pursued by the 
plate - fleets of Spain, and seemed to lay the 
wealth and glory of that empire at our feet.' The 
Isthmus of Panama was not seized, but the 
Philippines were attacked. Admiral Cornish, 
with # small fleet, took on board at Madras 2300 
men commanded by Colonel William Draper,’ 


1 Despatches from Lord Albemarle and Admiral Pococke, in 
Annual Register. 


? Vice-adm:ral Cornish was on the East India station, hut 
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Draper’s forces, in which there were more Sepoys 
and Lascars than native British, began to plun- 
der and destroy, and to subject the unfortunate 
place to all the horrors of war. But the inner 
citadel, in which the archbishop had thrown 
himself, still remained untaken ; and, in treating 
for its surrender, his eminence proposed that, in 
consideration of a fixed ransom, the lives, liber- 
ties, and properties of all private parties should 
be spared by the conquerors. Draper, who 
piqued himself on his scholarship, drew up the 
terms of capitulation in Latin, agreeing to accept 
as a ransom for the inhabitants 2,000,000 dollars 
in an assignment on the Spanish treasury at 
Madrid. This paper was signed by the governor- 


Draper, who had been patronized by Pitt, was sent out from 
England as an officer on whose intelligence and bravery govern- 
ment could depend. 


ote 
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archbishop ; but doubts seem to have been enter- 
tained from the beginning whether the 2,000,000 
dollars which Draper had Latinized would ever 
be. paid. Several ships, some artillery, and a 
considerable quantity of military stores, with 
all public property whatsoever, became the im- 
mediate prize of the captors, who, moreover, 
succeeded in taking a great Manilla and Aca- 
pulco galleon, the Santa Trinidad, valued at 
3,000,000 dollars.' Without further resistance 
the whole group of islands submitted to the Eng- 
lish flag.? 

A series of attacks on the remaining French 
West India islands was equally successful. Mar- 
tinique, the chief of the French Caribbees, an 
important point in a naval and military view, 
was reduced, in the month of February, by an 
army under General Monkton and a squadron 
under Admiral Rodney; and this conquest was 
speedily followed by the surrender of Grenada, 
the Grenadines, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and To- 
bago ; and thus we remained in possession of the 
entire chain of the Caribbees. 

But, long before Madrid was thrown into con- 
sternation by the arrival of the news of the loss 
of the Havannah and Manilla, the Spanish court 
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no part in the war, and was at the moment ob- 
serving a strict neutrality; but she was thought 
to be weak as the lamb, and Spain and France 
quarrelled with her in the fashion of the wolf. 
Though so often foiled and frustrated in the 
attempt, the statesmen of Spain had never given 
up the hope of incorporating Portugal politi- 
cally, as it was geographically, with the larger 
kingdom. At this crisis the kingdom of Portugal] 
was impoverished and disheartened; her army 
—if such it could be called—did not exceed 
20,000 men, badly disciplined and miserably 
equipped ; her fortresses were in ruins; her fleet 
was reduced to six ships of the line and a few 
frigates. Charles III. began the attack on the 
north of the Douro with an army of 22,000 men, 
commanded by the Marquis of Saria, who pre- 
sently took Braganza, Miranda, and Torre de 
Moncorvo. But, on drawing nearer to Oporto, 
Saria was checked by the militia and the brave 
peasantry, who, assisted and directed by some 
British officers, maintained an incessant and de- 
structive war of posts. Another body of 8000 
Spaniards, however, succeeded in penetrating 
south of the Douro into Beira, and in taking post 
near Almeida, But succour was at hand: the 


had begun a land campaign on the continent of | court of Lisbon, in the depth of its distress, had 
Europe with a seeming prospect of most brilliant ; applied to England for money, arms, ammuni- 
success. Then, as at a later period, both France : tion, stores, and troops; and the prayers of an 
old and faithful ally were 
promptly attended to, the 
House of Commons voting 
£1,000,000 sterling to enable 
his majesty to assist the Por- 
tuguese. Eight thousand 
British troops, commanded by 
Lord Tyrawley, the Earl of 
Loudon, General Townshend, 
Lord George Lennox, and 
Brigadiers Crawford and 
Burgoyne, landed in Portu- 
gal. Lord Tyrawley soon grew 
disgusted with the service, 
the people, and the country, 
and retired in a very lordly 
rage: the Earl of Loudon was 
not of niuch more use ; and the 
native Portuguese army con- 
sented to submit to the com- 
and Spain chose to consider the King of Portu- | mand of the Count de la Lippe, an active and expe- 
gal as the creature of the King of England, and | rienced German officer, who had commanded the 
to advance as a principle the necessity and pro- | artillery of the British army in Germany. Lippe 
priety of compelling the Portuguese to renounce | collected the principal part of the Portuguese 
their English alliance. That country had taken | forces at Puente de Marcello, to prevent the ad- 
se ee vance of the Spaniards in the north; and, while 

1 They, however, missed the richer galleon, the Santa Philipina, | the Spaniards south of the Douro were occupied 
after beating after her, in the teeth of the monsoon, fr three | in the siege of Almeida, he detached Brigadier 
montha ! a? | Burgoyne to fall upon Valencia d’Alcantara, on 


? Official letters from Sir William Draper; Schomberg, Nav ‘ . ’ 
Chronology; Annual Register. the frontiers of Spain, where large magazines 
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MARTINIQUE DURING THE ATTACK.—From an old view in the British Museum. 
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were said to be collected for the purpose of an 
invasion along the Tagus. Burgoyne, who dis- 
played activity and gallantry, struck across the 
mountains by Castel da Vida, and, making a 
forced march of five days through a most rugged 
and difficult country, he carried Valencia d’Al- 
cantara by a coup-de-main, taking a Spanish 
major-general with all his staff, a great quantity 
of arms and ammunition, and all the flour and 
forage in store there. He also levied « consider- 
able contribution in money; and then, without 
impediment and with inconsiderable loss, re- 
traced his steps to Lippe, at Puente de Marcello. 
Almeida surrendered to the Count d’Aranda 
after a siege of nine days; but Burgoyne’s expe- 
dition kept the Portuguese in heart, divided the 
attention, and baffled the plans of the Spaniards. 
Having left garrisons in Almeida and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the Count d’Aranda marched away for 
Castel Branco, with the evident intention of 
crossing the Tagus at Villa Velha into the Alem- 
tejo. But Lippe, moving with greater rapidity, 
got to Abrantes, the key of Portugal on the 
Tagus, and posted strong detachments under the 
Count de St. Jago and Burgoyne at the pass of 
Alvite and at Niza, to obstruct the passage of 
the river at Villa Velha; and, when the Span- 
iards came up, they found these positions oc- 
cupied. D’Aranda attacked the old Moorish 
castle of Villa Velha, and got possession of it in 
a few days in spite of Burgoyne’s protecting fire 
of artillery across the river; and the Count de 
St. Jago was driven from the pass of Alvite. 
But, while the Spaniards were pursuing the count. 
and his Portuguese across the mountains towards 
Codigos, thus weakening their corps at Villa Vel- 
ha, Burgoyne threw a detachment under Colonel 
Lee across the Tagus in the darkness of night; 
and, while the Spaniards were amused by a 
feigned attack in front from Niza, Lee entered 
their quarters in the rear without being per- 
ceived till his own musketry and bayonets told 
the secret. The Spaniards were routed at once 
with terrible slaughter, and, having destroyed 
their magazines and spiked or taken their guns, 
Lee and his men returned to the other side of 
the Tavus loaded with booty and surrounded by 
prisoners. After this brilliant affair there was 
little more fighting: the French invading forces, 
which D’Aranda had expected to co-operate with 
him, were nowhere seen or heard of, his provi- 
sions began to run short, the autumnal rains to 
descend in torrents, the peasantry to block up 
every road and massacre all his out-posts; and, 
dismantling the few fortresses he had taken, he 
retreated with little honour to his own country. 
Such, within ten short months, were the bitter 
fruits derived by Spain from the war into which 
she had so unnecessarily thrown herself ; and to 
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all these serious reverses and losses was added 
the capture by the English of the Hermione, a 
register-ship, bound from Lima to Cadiz, with 
treasure on board that amounted to nearly one 
miliion sterling. She was taken off Cape St. 
Vincent, when near the end of her voyage, by 
two of our frigates. It was ships and prizes like 
these—it was the traditions of former times, and 
the tales of dollars and doubloons—it was the 
certainty of most abundant prize-money, that 
always rendered a war with Spain so popular in — 
our navy; aud it was the knowledge of these 
circumstances, the sad recollection of past losses, 
and the conviction that the English fleets, like a 
wasp’s nest broke loose, could sting in a hundred 
places at once, that rendered a war with England 
so unpopular with the Spanish people, and gave 
origin to their constant cry—“ Peace with Eng- 
land, and war with all the world!” The only 
one of our enterprises against Spain which failed 
this year was a paltry, ill-conceived expedition 
to Buenos Ayres—a place which seems destined 
to be a black spot in our military annals.’ 

Our ally, Frederick of Prussia, was relieved 
when his fortune seemed at the lowest’ebb by 
the death of the Czarina Elizabeth, one of the 
most powerful of his enemies, and certainly the 
bitterest. She died on the 5th of January: by 
the beginning of February her nephew, Peter IIL, 
had opened negotiations with Frederick ; by the 
16th of March a treaty of peace was concluded 
between them; and by the Sth of May a close 
alliance was contracted, by which about 20,000 
men of the Russian army, which had been serv- 
ing with the Austrians against the Prussians, 
were put at the disposition of Frederick to serve 
with the Prussians against the Austrians. As 
soon as the English cabinet, or that part of it 
which submitted to Bute, knew that Frederick 
was freed from the dangerous enmity of Russia, 
they pretended that that circumstance alone 
ought to excuse them from the payment of any 
further subsidies ; and they reminded his Prus- 
sinn mrajesty that he had himeelf assured them 
that if once he was secured by the neutrality of 
Russia he should have little occasion for any 
further assistance from England. And now he 
had not merely the neutrality, but the friendship 
of Russia, together with every prospect of the 
neutrality of Sweden.? The old Duke of New- 
castle, however, would not admit the validity of 
this reasoning, maintaining that Frederick ought 
to have the money he was demanding, and that 
England was bound in honour to make a new 
subsidy. We believe, at the sametime, that for 





1 Coxe, Memoirs of the Kinga of Spain of the House of Bourbon; 
Deapatchea and Officinl Accounts: Annual Register. 
2 Lord Dover, Life of Frederick 17,; Voltaire, Louia X V. 
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of office and tired of changes and subterfuges, 
which seemed to leave him more and more in 
dependence on the favourite, and in the utter in- 
ability of helping himself or his own friends or 
party. At the end of April, Newcastle waited 
on Lord Bute and declared his intention to resign 
unless the subsidy were granted. Bute—as his 
manner was with all men except the sovereign— 
answered coolly and drily, saying, “that if the 
money were granted the peace might be re- 
tarded ;” but he never requested him to continue 
in office, nor said one of those civil things to which 
the advanced age, the long services, and the high 
rank of the duke seemed to entitle him. Yet 
in former days Bute had bowed to Newcastle as 
toagod. His grace went forthwith to St. James's, 
demanded an audience of the king—who was 
much more civil than the favourite had been, 
resigned his office, and refused a pension, which 
was offered as a reward for his services, and for 
the large sacrifices made out of -his private for- 
tune since he had been minister. He then re- 
tired, a comparatively poor man, to find how 
solitary and deserted could be the mansion of an 
ex-minister.’ Lord Bute instantly stepped into 
his post of first lord of the treasury, or prime 
minister, leaving the secretaryship he had held to 
Mr. George Grenville, who had separated his in- 
terests from those of his brother-in-law, Mr. Pitt. 
Bubb Dodinyton, who had been the go-between 
for Newcastle and Bute, died about this time, 
having obtained from George III., or from the 
favourite, the peerage which had been so long 
the object of his ambition, but not having worn 
his blushing honours of Baron Melcombe, of 
Melcombe- Regis, quite a year, and leaving no 
son to succeed him. 

Backed by Russia, and in friendship with 
Sweden, which concluded a peace with him to- 
wards the end of May, Frederick boasted that he 
was in possession of more advantages than he 
could have derived from gaining three pitched 
battles ; and without the English subsidy, though 
bitterly complaining of the want of it, he took 
the field. But before his columns defiled to go 
to the reconquest of Schweidnitz and Silesia, the 
admiration and imitation which he had excited 
in Peter III. had proved fatal to that unhappy 
prince, or had, at least, very materially contri- 
buted to precipitate Peter from a throne to a 
dungeon and mysterious grave: another revolu- 
tion had happened in Russia—sudden, treach- 


! Horace Walpole, Letters to the Earl of Hertford and G, Mon- 
tague; Chatham Corres 

When, in 1768, the old Duke of Newcastle quitted life and 
politics together, Lord Chesterfield thus noticed his decease :— 


‘* My old kinsman and contemporary is at Jast dead, and, for . 


the first time, quiet. . . . After all the offices which hw had held 


for fifty years, he died £800,000 poorer than he was when he 


came into them. A very unministerial proceeding.” —Letters. 
Vou. III. 
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erous, and bloody, and with a mixture of womanly 
intrigue and lust, in the manner of that country. 
His tragical catastrophe, however, in spite of his 
rash and offensive innovations, might have been 
far distant but for his own wife, Catherine, 
Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, who had the fortune 
to charm the Russians as much as he disgusted 
them. This most able and remorseless woman 
was induced to believe that Peter had discovered 
her adulterous connection with Count Gregory 
Orloff, and entertained the design of divorcing 
and imprisoning her, and raising to the imperial 
throne his own favourite mistress, Elizabeth, 
Countess of Woronzow. Resolved to anticipate 
him, she organized a formidable conspiracy, and 
on the 27th of June (o. s.), habited like a man, 
Catherine harangued the guards, and proceeded 
with them to the church of the Virgin Mary of 
Kasan, where the clergy welcomed her as a de- 
liverer, and where a vast concourse of troops and 
nobles joined her. The Archbishop of Novgarod 
performed Divine service, and administered to 
Catherine, as sole empress, the oath usually 
taken on the accession of Russian sovereigns. 
Her oath was succeeded by precipitate oaths of 
allegiance from all present in the church. She 
then repaired to the senate, which acknowledged 
her right, and swore allegiance at once. All the 
adherents of her husband were arrested ; and his 
own imprisonment and sudden death were the 
natural sequel to such a deposition. No sove- 
reign was so deeply interested in this sudden 
revolution as Frederick, who apprehended that 
he should find in the Empress Catherine an 
enemy as implacable as her predecessor, Eliza- 
beth. In effect, the Russian troops serving with 
him were instantly recalled ; but here all signs of 
difference or enmity ceased, and Catherine re- 
stored the Prussian territories which had been 
occupied by Elizabeth, and promised a strict 
neutrality. Breathing again, Frederick sent the 
Duke of Bevern and the Prince of Wtirtemberg 
to defeat Marshal Daun at Reichenbach, and he 
wound up the campaign by taking Schweidnitz, 
gaining by the means of his brother Henry the 
crowning victory of Freiberg, and driving the 
Austrians into Bohemia. The campaign of the 
allied armies under Prince Ferdinand and the 
Marquis of Granby had led to the reduction of 
Cassel, the salvation of Hanover, and the expul- 
sion of the French from Hesse—events that were 
followed by the thorough despondency of the 
French cabinet. 

The successes of the war had not rendered 
Lord Bute a whit the less anxious and impatient 
for peace; and his pacific intentions were cer- 
tainly at this moment encouraged by the feeling 
and voice of the English people. Having sounded 
indirectly some of the French cabinet, Bute ven- 
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tured to engage the neutral King of Sardinia to 
propose to the court of. Versailles a resumption 
of the negotiations; and Louis XV. no sooner 
had a hint of these propositions than he embraced 
‘them and clung to them like a drowning man toa 
spar. The negotiations proceeded so rapidly that 
preliminaries for peace were signed at Fontaine- 
bleau on the 3d November, the negotiators leaving 
the affairs of Germany to be settled separately by 
the King of Prussia and the empress queen. 

By this treaty of Fontainebleau, France form- 
ally ceded Canada with all its dependencies, to- 
gether with Cape Breton and all other islands in 
the gulf and river of St. Lawrence, stipulating 
that the French Roman Catholics of Canada 
should enjoy the right of exercising their religion 
under their English rulers, and that such of them 
as chose should be at liberty to quit the country 
within a limited time; she resigned all preten- 
sions to Nova Scotia or Acadia, where the quarrel 
which led to the war had begun; she recognized 
the limits and lines of demarcation carefully 
drawn by the British negotiators, so as to pre- 
clude any future misunderstanding. In the West 
Indies she resigned the islands of Tobago, Domi- 
nica, St. Vincent, and the Grenadas, upon con- 
dition of getting back Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
Mariagalante, Deseade, and St. Lucia; on the 
coast of Africa she ceded Senegal and ita depen- 
dencies, to get back Goree; in the East Indies 
she bound herself to acknowledge the native 
rulers set up by the British, and never to erect 
any fortifications in Bengal; but on these condi- 
tions her factories and settlements were all re- 
stored to her, to be held merely as depdéts and 
places of trade. In the Mediterranean she restored 
Minorca to Britain, upon condition of our giving 
up our short and useless conquest of Belleisle ; 
and she submitted to the introduction in the 
treaty of the old diplomatic formula, the demoli- 
tion of the fortifications of Dunkirk. France was 


I} The connection between the British conquest of French North 
America aid the future independence of the thirteen British 
colonies there, was foreseen in England many years before, and 
greatly mitigated in France the pain felt at abandoning all hold 
of North America. Burke would have given back Canada in 
order to keep Guadaloupe. ‘‘ By eagerly grasping at extensive 
territory,” said he, ‘‘ we may run the risk, and in no very distant 
period, of losing.what we now possess, A neighbour that keeps 
us in some ‘we, is not always the worst of neighbours. So that, 
far from sacrificing Guadaloupe to Canada, perhaps, if we might 
have Canada without any sacrifice at all, we ought not to desire 
it. There should be a balance of power in America.” Private 
letters, too, from Guadaloupe gave warning that the acquisition 
of America would strengthen America to revolt. ‘‘One can 
foresee these events clearly,” said the writer; ‘‘it ia no gift of 
prophecy. It is a natural and unavoidable consequence, and 
must appear so to every man whose head is not too much affected 
With popular mudness or political enthusiasm. The islands, 
from their weakness, can never revolt; but if we acquire all 
Canada, we shal] soon find North America itself too powerful 
and too populous to be governed by us at a distance.”—See 
Bancroft, vol. i. p. 416. 

“Reasoning men," says Bancroft, ‘in New York, as early as 
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permitted to catch and dry fish on part of the 
bank of Newfoundland, and to fish in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, on condition of not approaching 
within three leagues of the shore (off Cape Breton 
she was not to approach within fifteen leagues of 
the shore); and she obtained the small isles of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, to serve as a shelter to her 
fishermen, under the express covenant of never 
erecting batteries or keeping more than fifty sol- 
diers there. Spain, crippled by a war, which to 
her had been a very short one, and too happy to 
be admitted into the treaty, and to recover the 
Havannah and the Philippines, consented to over- 
look the grounds of her old quarrels with Eng- 
land, and to refer her maritime disputes about 
prizes, &c., to the adjudicature of the British 
court of admiralty; she bound herself to erase 
her jealous prohibitions, the cause of such fre- 
quent quarrel in the Bay of Honduras, and con- 
sented that British subjects or their workmen 
should have full liberty to cut logwood and to 
build houses and warehouses, provided only they 
erected no new forts and demolished those which 
had been built; she gave up her ancient preten- 
sions to a right of fishing on the banks of New- 
foundland ; and she ceded in totality the Floridas, 
and all the countries east and south-east of the 
Mississippi—a most important cession, and which, 
together with the acquisition of Canada, left the 
colonies of North America rounded and safe from 
any foreign foe—an advantage of which the most 
was made by the drawers and admirers of the 
treaty, who could scarcely be expected to foresee 
that it would accelerate a revolution and the inde- 
pendence of those colonies.’ Spaiu, which had 
derived nothing but loss and disgrace from her 
invasion of Portugal, finally consented to with- 
draw all her troops from the territories or fron- 
tiers of that kingdom, and to restore the colony of 
Sacramento, on the Rio de la Plata, which she 
had taken from the Portuguese.” 


1748, foresaw and announced that the conquest of Canada, by 


relieving the northern colonies from danger, would hasten their 
emancipation. An attentive Swedish traveller, in that year, 
heard the opinion and published it to Swedon and to Europe; 
the early dreams of John Adams made the removal of the tur- 
bulent Gallica a preliminary to the coming glories of his country. 
During tho negotiations for peace, the kinsman and bosom friend 
of Edmund Burke, employed the British press to unfold the 
danger to England from retaining Canada; and the French 
minister for foreign affairs frankly warned the British envoy, 
that the cession of Canada would lead to the independence of 
North America.” ‘‘We have caught them at last,” said Choiseul 
to those around him, on the definitive surrender of New France; 
and at once giving up Louisiana to Spain, his eager hopes antici- 
pated the speedy struggle of America for separate existence. 
Vergennes also, when French ambassador at Constantinople, 
told his friends, on hearing the conditions of the peace, that Eng- 
land would ere long repent of having removed the only check 
that could keep her colonies in awe. Lord Mansfield, also, used 
often to declare that he too, ‘‘ever since the peace of Paris, 
always thought the northern colonies were meditating a state of 
independency of Great Britain.”—Bancroft, vol. i. p. 416. 
2 Koch, Histoire des Traites; Annual Register. 
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But it was soon found that the opposition, 
organized and led by Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, 
were in no humour to approve a peace of Bute's 
making. A fierce war of words ensued. Bute, 
who was no orator—whose words fell from him 
slowly like minute-guns— undertook. to defend 


the work of his own hands in the House of Lords; 
and Mr. Fox, Pitt’s old rival, who had gladly 
remained in his lucrative place of paymaster of 
the forces, led in the House of Commons. Pitt, 
suffering from the gout, and wrapped up in flan- 
nels, went down to the commons and denounced 
the whole tenor of the treaty as derogatory to the 
honour of England—as unsafe, impolitic, unsound. 
He said, afflicted as he was with illness, he came 


at the hazard of his life to attend the house that 


day—to raise up his voice, his hand, his arm, 
against the preliminary articles of a treaty which 
obscured all the glories of the war, surrendered 


the dearest interests of the nation, and sacrificed 


the public faith by an abandonment of our allies. 


Fox replied with less eloquence, but with better 
arguments. He was supported by George Gren- 


ville, and the ministerial majority was certain 
and large. The definitive treaty was therefore 
signed, and commercial communications were 
opened with France. Pitt had declared that the 
desertion of the King of Prussia, the most mag- 
nanimous ally Britain ever had, was insidious, 
base, and treacherous; yet we had stipulated in 
the preliminaries that the French should evacuate 
Wesel, Cleves, and Guelders; and, left with 
scarcely any other enemies than Austria and 
Saxony, Frederick, who had baffled nearly all 
Europe, might well be considered in a condition 
to take care of himself. In fact, Frederick was 
so powerful as to induce all the princes and states 
in Germany to sign a declaration of neutrality ; 
and this compelled the Austrians to propose an 
armistice. The truce was followed by a congress, 
and the congress by a treaty of peace between 
Austria, Prussia, Saxony, and Poland. This 
treaty of Hubertsburg was not signed till the 15th 
of February of the following year (1763), but its 
terms were agreed upon before the close of the 
present: year.' Frederick retained possession of 


- Silesia and of all other territories whatsoever that 


1 Speaking of the peace of Hubertaburg, in 1763, Bancroft, 
the American historian, says—‘‘ Thus was arrested the course of 
carnage and misery; of sorrows in private life, infinite and: un- 
fathomable ; of wretchedness heaped on wretchedness ; of public 
poverty and calamity; of forced enlistments and extorted con- 
tributions; and all the unbridled tyranny of military power in 
the day of danger. France was exhausted of one-half of her 
specie; in many parts of Germany there remained not enough 
of men or of cattle to renew cultivation. The number of the 
dead in arms is computed at 886,000, on the battle-fields of 
Europe or on the way to them. And all this devastation, and 
waste of life and of resources produced for those wh: planned 
it no gain whatever, nothing but weakness and losses, Not an 
iuch of land was torn from the dominions of Frederick; not a 
limit to the boundaries of any state was contracted or advanced. 
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belonged to him before the war; and the other 
powers who, in the beginning of the struggle, 
had hoped to deprive him of everything except 
the barren sands of Prussia proper, or Branden- 
burg, were forced to rest satisfied, each with what 
he had before the war, without any reparations or 
reimbursements for the terrible damages they had 
suffered and the enormous sums they had spent.’ 
The old Duke of Newcastle made 
A.D. 1763. common cause with Pitt ; meetings 
were held at his grace’s residence, and the Dukes 
of Devonshire, Bolton, and Portland, the Marquis 
of Rockingham, the Earls Temple, Cornwallis, 
Albemarle, Ashburnham, Hardwicke, and Bes- 
borough, the Lords Spenser, Sondes, Grantham, 
and Villiers, Mr. James Grenville, Sir George 
Saville, and other Whig commoners of rank, 
talent, or influence, concerted together the means 
of making the peace odious and the downfall 
of the favourite certain. Former differences of 
opinion, whether upon minor or capital points of 
policy—previous quarrels, slights, and insults— 
were all to be forgotten (none of them had so 
much to forget as old Newcastle!), and coalesced 
and unanimous they were to fight one battle, and 
never treat with the enemy till his power was 
annihilated. Pens, active, pointed, and dipped 
in gall, were set to work to demonstrate to the 
nation that in the treaty of Fontainebleau we 
ought to have retained a great many of the con- 
quests in the East Indies and the West which we 
restored to France or Spain. Some of these 
party writers, moreover, took care to hint that 
such vast sacrifices in diplomacy had not been 
made without considerations paid by France to 
the English negotiators; and the hardiest among 
them intimated very plainly that Lord Bute, the 
king’s mother, and the Duke of Bedford, had all 
touched French gold. Strictures, which from 
the beginning of the reign had never ceased, upon 
the close connection between the Earl of Bute 
and the princess-dowager, and upon the secluded, 
shy, retiring habits of the sovereign, were now 
made with more point and bitterness than ever ; 
and the island rang from end to end with epi- 
grams, scandals, and stories.? In the midst of 
this storm Bute was compelled to propose a loan 


Europe, in ita territorial divisions, remained exactly as before. 
But in Asia and America how was the world changed |!” —Hist. of 
American Revolution, i. 519. 2 Koch, Hist. des Traités. 

§ John Wilkes, at the beginning of the present year, 1768, had 
written an ironical dedication to the Ear] of Bute, of Ben Jon- 
son's historical play entitled ‘‘Fall of Mortimer.” It was 
excessively severe, and was Wilkes’ second political essay. He 
always considered it his master-piece.—Correspondence of the late 
John Wilkes, Esq., with Memoirs of his Life, by John. Almon, 
Wilkes had published in the preceding year a pamphlet, entitled 
Observations on the Papers relative to the Rupture with Spain, laid 
before both Houses of Parliament on Friday, January 20th, 1762. 
Much of his information on this subject was derived from his 
friend Lord Temple, whose policy and the policy of Chatham 
the pamphlet extolled. 
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he was brought up a second time, Lord Chief- 
justice Pratt, delivering the joint opinion of the 
judges, declared that, though the commitment of 
Mr. Wilkes and the general warrant were not in 
themselves illegal, being justified by numerous 
precedents, yet Mr. Wilkes was entitled to a 
discharge, by virtue of his privilege as a mem- 
ber of parliament—for the privilege of parlia- 
ment could be forfeited only by treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace. The prisoner was there- 
fore discharged; but a prosecution was imme- 
diately instituted against him by the attorney- 
general for the libel contained in the forty-fifth 
number of the .Vorth Briton. The king deprived 
him of his commission as colonel in the Bucking- 
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JOHN WILKES.—From a print after R. E. Pine. 


hamshire militia, dismissed his backer, the Earl 
of Temple, from the lord-lieutenancy of Bucking- 
hamshire, and struck his lordship’s name out of 
the roll of privy counsellors. The lord-lieuten- 
ancy was at once given to Dashwood, now Lord 
le Despencer, who had retired from office with 
Bute. Wilkes had no sooner obtained his liberty 
and the use of pen, ink, and paper, than he wrote 
a letter to the secretaries of state, complaining of 
the treatment he had received, and accusing them 
of holding in their hands stolen goods, of which 
his hous? had heen robbed. He printed and cir- 
culated this letter; and government committed 
the folly of writing a reply to it. Considerable 
and respectable portions of the opposition in 
parliament rallied round the author of the Vorth 
Briton, more or less openly; and, overlooking 
various and notorious irregularities of conduct, 
and many loud accusations, one of which was, 
that he had dissipated his fortune in extrava- 
gance and vicious indulgences, and that his hos- 
tility to Bute and the ministry originated in their 
refusal to employ or pension him, the popular 
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body began to hail, in all places, John Wilkes 
as the greatest, and bravest, and purest patriot 
that had bleased the land since the days of Al- 
gernon Sidney or of Hampden. 

In the month of August the death of Lord 
Egremont, one of the secretaries of state, de- 
prived George Grenville of his best supporter; 
and it soon appeared to himself and to every one. 
else that his government could not stand. Lord 
Bute, on the 25th of August, waited upon Jr, 
Pitt by the king’s commands, and endeavoured 
to mediate the return of the formidable orator to 
his majesty’s service. Pitt would only engage 
upon his own conditions, and was greatly alarmed 
lest a report of secret intercourse and underhand 
dealing with Bute and the court should injure 
his popularity. Thus, when he consented to Bute’s 
prayer to wait upon his majesty at Buckingham 
House, he resolved to deprive his visit of all ap- 
pearance of privacy; and he went through the 
Mall in his well-known sedan-chair at noonday. 
The king was exceedingly kind and frank; but 
the negotiatiom came to nothing. Though de- 
sirous of bringing the old Duke of Newcastle, 
and divers members of the old Whig aristocracy 
back to office and court, Pitt would not hear of 
George Grenville being retained in the ministry, 
and the king had promised to keep him. His 
majesty said, “ Poor George Grenville! he is your 
near relation and you once loved him.” Pitt ob- 
jected again with a cold and silent movement of 
the head. The king would not break his pro- 
mises, and his starched ex-secretary would have his 
own way or be nothing. Grenville thus remained 
in office, He sought to strengthen himself by 
bringing in the Duke of Bedford, who was made 
president of the council, and his grace’s depen- 
dant Lord Sandwich, who was made a secretary of 
state in lieu of Lord Egremont, deceased: but both 
Bedford and Sandwich were very unpopular, 

Parliament met on the 15th of November. Mr. 
George Grenville related what had passed in the 
arrest and liberation of Wilkes, and laid the 
libel on the table; and the commons, by a ma- 
jority of 237 against 111, resolved that the paper 
entitled the “North Briton, No. 45,” was a false, 
scandalous, and seditious libel, and that it should 
be burned by the hands of the common hang- 
man. Wilkes, standing up in his place, declared 
that the rights of all the commons of England 
and the privileges of parliament had been grossly 
violated in his person ; and he requested the house 
to take the question of privileges into immediate 
consideration. The house adjourned the case of 
privilege for a week. On the same day Lord 
Sandwich, the new secretary of state, whose 
character for morality and religion stood quite 
as low as that of Wilkes, produced in the House 
of Lords the copy of a burlesque, indecent poem, 
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entitled “An Essay on Woman, with Notes by 
Dr. Warburton,” and attributed to the same pen 
which wrote the North Briton. Lord Sandwich, 
Sir Francis Dashwood, now Lord le Despencer, 
their friends, and Thomas Potter, Esq., member 
for Aylesbury, and son to Archbishop Potter, Sir 
William Stanhope, Sir Thomas Stapleton, with 
other men of fashion and dissipation, had notori- 
ously led Wilkes into his worst private excesses, 
had lived with him, and occasionally upon him, 
as boon companions and brethren in debauchery. 
They had initiated him into the frowsy indecen- 
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Doorway or MEDMENHAM ABBEY.—From Book of the Thames. 


cies of the Dilettanti Club, held in Palace- yard, 
and into the more recondite mysteries of Med- 
menham Abbey, Bucks, where a society—an 
imitation or revival of the Hell Fire Club of the 
Duke of Wharton’s days—revelled in obscenity, 
and made a mockery of the rites of religion. 
Over the prand entrance of the house which had 
once been a Cistercian monastery, was inscribed, 
“FAYS CE QUE VOUDRAS,” (Do what you will), and 
the principal jokes of the members consisted in 
dressing themselves like monks and drinking 
wine out of a communion cup to a certain pagan 


divinity.* It was chiefly to entertain these men 


1 The name of Warburton seems to have been introduced on 
account of his having copiously annotated Pope's Essay on Man: 
and a little, perhaps, on account of his not bearing a high char- 
acter for orthodoxy. Sandwich was made to figure for St. John 
(Bolingbroke). We never heard or read moro than a very few 
lines of the Fesay on Woman: and that sample appeared to us 
as dull and pointless as it was gross. As we have said before, 
Wilkes’ wit—and wit he certainly had in abusdance—was 
rather on his tongue than in his pen. Other publicatio:.+, quite 
aa indecent, had certainly been permitted; and the Essay on 
Woman, be it remembered, had never been published at all. 
We helieve the character of that production was correctly given 
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that Wilkes had taken a dear house at the court- 
end of town, and had incurred expenses which 
his fortune, crippled by electioneering contests, 
could ill support. These heroes of profligacy, 
with Sandwich and Dashwood at their head, had 
been in the habit of dining at his table, drink- 
ing his claret, and encouraging his licentious wit. 
Yet now Sandwich, as if he had been a very 
saint, declaimed and exclaimed against the sad 
profaneness and obscenity of his poetical pro- 
duction. The house was amazed: nobody ven- 
tured even to ask a question, and the thing was 
voted everything that was bad, and a breach of 
privilege into the bargain. Lord Sandwich then 
informed their lordships that Mr. Wilkes was 
indisputably the author. Lord Temple then ob- 
jected strongly to the underhand manner in 
which ministers had obtained their copy of the 
poem Essay on Woman. It had not been pub- 
lished—only fourteen copies had been printed at 
a private press, and the ministry had bribed a 
journeyman in Wilkes’ employment to purloin 
the copy they held. Lord Sandwich moved to 
vote Wilkes the author, but Lord Mansfield 
hinted to the house that it would be necessary 
first to hear what Wilkes could say in his de- 
fence. A near day was therefore appointed for 
bringing John Wilkes to their lordships’ bar ; 
but in the interval a hot member of the House 
of Commons rendered it impossible for Wilkes 
to appear at the time appointed. 

In the course of the debate in the lower house, 
Mr. Samuel Martin, member for Camelford, who 
had been secretary to the treasury during Lord 
Bute’s administration, and who had shared abun- 
dantly in the satire and abuse of the North 
Briton, exclaimed, “Whoever stabs a reputation 
in the dark, without setting his name, is a cow- 
ardlv, malignant, and scandalous scoundrel.” 
Looking across the house at Wilkes, he repeated 
these words twice with infinite rage and violence. 
Wilkes seemed to bear the attack with perfect 
indifference. But on leaving the house he wrote 
a note to Martin, and a meeting in Hyde Park 
on the following morning was the consequence. 
They fought with pistols, and Martin, at the 
second fire, lodged a ball in the side of Wilkes. 
The wound was dangerous, and the next day 
Wilkes was reported to be delirious. The street 
in front of the house where he lay was crowded 





by Thomas Townshend, junior, in a debate on Wilkes’ petition 
for redreas in 1769:—‘' As to the Eeaay on Woman, a jocular 
man would deride it, a serious man would detest it, and both 
would throw it into the fire, as devoid of both wit and decency.” 
—Cavondish's Debates. 

2 Wilkes was accustomed to say ata later period that, with 
the exception of Dashwood, who had some imagination, the 
members of the Medmenham Abbey Society were but dull dogs 
after all; daring without any imagination, and profligate with- 
out any wit. Some account of their orgies is given in the third 


“volume of the Correspondence and Memoirs of Wilkes, by Mr. 
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with people from morning till night hooting and 
shouting against his murderers; and his friends, 
instead of keeping him quiet, showed their zeal 
by visiting him and exciting him. “Should this 
hero die,” says Horace Walpole, “the Bishop of 
Gloncester may doom him whither he pleases, 
but Wilkes will pass for a saint and a martyr.” 
The question of privilege came on upon the 23d 
of November, and occupied the House of Com- 
mons two whole days. Mr. Wilbraham, member 
for Newton, in Lancashire, objected that Wilkes 
was involved in it, and ought to be present. 
Upon dividing upon this question, ministers 
found their majority considerably reduced. Mr. 
Pitt, who was suffering from a fever and the 
gout, attended on crutches, and wrapped in flan- 
nels. He had determined with his party to take 
Wilkes’ side on the privilege question; but he 
was anxious, at the same time, to efface the re- 
collection of his former personal intimacy, and 
to disclaim any approbation of Wilkes’ writings. 
“ He vehemently reprobated the facility with 
which parliament was surrendering its own privi- 
leges; but he carefully impressed on the house, 
that he was merely delivering a constitutional 
opinion, and not vindicating the libel or its 
author. He condemned the whole series of 
North Britons, and called them illiberal, un- 
manly, and detestable.”* He knew nothing of 
any connection with the writer of that libel. If 
there subsisted any, he was totally unacquainted 
with it.”* Pitt, worn out by a speech of an hour 
and fifty minutes, was obliged to retire at ten 
o'clock, but the debate lasted till two in the morn- 
ing. Charles Yorke, son of Lord Hardwicke, and 
then attorney- general, was expected to concur 
with Mr. Pitt; but he delivered a splendid ora- 
tion on the other side. Rigby, master of the rolls 
in Ireland, who has been properly described as a 
statesman of the second class, and a bon vivant 
of the first, fell furiously upon Lord Temple, and 
described his behaviour on the commitment of 
Wilkes. The end of all was a resolution, carried 
by 258 against 133—“ That the privilege of parlia- 
ment does not extend to the case of writing and 
publishing seditious libels, nor ought to be allowed 
to obstruct the ordinary course of the laws in the 


speedy and effectual prosecution of so heinous and 








' Letters to the Earl of Hertford. In one of his letters to 
George Montague, written at the same time, he says, more 
facetious]y—‘* Your cousin Sandwich has out-Sandwiched him- 
self. He has impeached Wilkes for a blasphemous poem, and 
has heen expelled for blasphemy himself by the Beefsteak Club 
at Covent Garden. Wilkes has been shot by Martin, instead of 
being burned at an auto-da-fé, as the Bishop of Gloucester in- 
tended ; in reveranced as a saint by the mob; and, if he dies, I 
suppose the peuple will squint themselves into convulsions at 
his tomb, in honour of his memory.” 3 Chatham Correap. 

+ Parl. Hist. Pitt must have known the close connection 
which existed between the writer of the libel and his brother- 
in-law. Earl Temple, whom he was eulogizing. 
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dangerous an offence.” The resolutions passed 
on the first day of the session, with the order for 
burning the Worth Briton by the hands of the 
common hangman, were confirmed; and a con- 
ference was desired with the other house, to 
claim the concurrence of their lordships. On 
the 25th the lords at a conference received the 
resolutions of the commons, and then debated 
upon them till ten at night. The Duke of Cum- 
berland voted for Wilkes, and Lord Shelburne, 
afterwards first Marquis of Lansdowne, spoke at 
length and against the court. In the end the 
lords supported ministers, and concurred in the 
resolution, by a’ majority of 114 to 35. Seven- 
teen peers, however, entered a spirited protest, 
dwelling at great length upon the danger and 
unconstitutionality of general warrants. Minis- 
ters were said to have threatened to dismiss from 
their employments several persons who had voted 
against them, and Mr. John Calcraft, deputy 
commissary-general of musters, was actually dis- 
missed in a very abrupt manner. On the Ist of 
December another conference took place, and 
lords and commons agreed in a very loyal ad- 
dress to the king, expressive of their great detes- 
tation of the libels against him. On the 2d, 
Wilkes was ordered to attend at the bar of the 
commons in a week, if his health would permit ; 
and on the 3d, there was a riot in the city, occa- 
sioned by the burning of the North Briton in 
Cheapside. This farcical affair occupied the 
attention of parliament for four days, during 
which nothing else was done except voting a 
portion of £80,000 to the Princess Augusta, the 
king’s eldest sister, who was about to be married 
to the Duke of Brunswick. During the exami- 
nation of witnesses at the bar of the lords, the 
Duke of Grafton shrewdly extracted the avowal 
that the whole populace of London was of one 
mind on the subject of Wilkes. In the mean- 
while, Wilkes, from his sick-bed, filled the town 
with bon-mots and stories at the expense of Lord 
Sandwich and ministers in general. And, to the 
infinite increase of the ministerial perplexity 
and mortification, actions were brought by the 
printers and others arrested under the general 
warrant, to recover damages for false imprison- 
ment; and, in the Court of Common Pleas, all 
those persons obtained verdicts and damages. 
Wilkes himself, aiming at higher game, had 
brought his actions against the two secretaries of 
state, Lord Egremont and Lord Halifax, and 
against Robert Wood, Esq., late under-secretary. 
Egremont, as we have seen, died in October, and 
so escaped the ordeal of a court of law; Halifax 
stood upon his privilege, and defied the court, 
till relieved by the sentence of outlawry that was 
passed upon Wilkes; but Wood had no means 
of escaping the action, and, after a long trial of 
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fourteen hours, a special jury gave a verdict 
against him, with £1000 damages to Wilkes. 
The Lord Chief-justice Pratt, before whom the 
cause was tried, now ventured to declare peremp- 
torily that general warrants were unconstitu- 
tional, illegal, and absolutely void, and his judg- 
ment was afterwards affirmed by the Court of 
King’s Bench. When the day approached on 
which Wilkes was to appear at the bar of the 
commons, Dr. Brocklesby, an eminent physician, 
and Mr. Graves, a surgeon, declared that the 
state of Mr, Wilkes’ wound and health would not 
permit him to obey the summons. The house 
then granted another week’s delay. At the ex- 
piration of this term (on the 16th of December) 
Dr. Brocklesby and Mr. Graves appeared again 
at the bar, and made the same report as before. 
AD. 1764 The Wilkes war continued more 
" fierce than ever. The festivity of 
Christmas was only a short truce. On the 19th 
of January parliament met, and caused the order 
to be read for Mr. Wilkes’ attendance at the bar. 
But the droll, who could hardly have been so ill 
as represented, had gone beyond sea, to amuse 
the salons of Paris, where he was exceedingly 
admired.’ The speaker produced a letter from 
him, inclosing a certificate signed by a French 
army surgeon and by one of the French king’s 
physicians, signifying that the wound was still 
in such a state as to render it dangerous for Mr. 
Wilkes to leave Paris. Tired of medical reports, 
the house observed that this certificate wanted 
the signature of a notary public to give it authen- 
ticity, and then resolved to admit of no further 
delays, but proceed against Wilkes as if he were 
present. The examination of witnesses and 
papers and the debate lasted till three hours 
after midnight; when it was resolved by a ma- 
jority of 239 against 102, that No. 45 of the Worth 
Briton, which had been voted a seditious libel, 
contained expressions of the most unexampled 
insolence and contumely towards his majesty, 
the grossest aspersions upon both Houses of Par- 
liament, and the most audacious defiance of the 
nuthority of the whole legislature; that it had a 
manifest tendency to alienate the affections of the 
people from the king; to withdraw them from 
their obedience to the laws; and to excite them 
to traitorous insurrections against government. 
Next day it was further resolved that Wilkes 
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the English people dislike all appearances 07 
shirking a question or running away; but on the 
present occasion they assumed that Wilkes knew: 
he would not have been allowed fair play, and 
that he would have been treated with barbarity.” 
His popularity, therefore, still continued to grow. 
Every opportunity was taken by the people to 
express their sentiments. The king went to 
Drury Lane Theatre—the play given out for the 
next night happened to be “All in the Wrong”— 
the galleries clapped tremendously, and then 
cried out, “Let us be all in the right—Wilkes 
and liberty !” 

On the 13th of February the opposition moved 
that Wilkes’ complaint of breach of privilege, in 
the matter of the general warrant, should be 
heard. George Grenville objected, since, by the 
vote of the 20th of January, Mr. Wilkes had 
ceased to be a member of the house. Charles 
Townshend, Sir George Saville, and others said, 
that at all events Wilkes was a member of the 
house when he was arbitrarily arrested by the 
secretary of state’s wrrant, and that it behoved 
the house to secure its privileges from such as- 
saults, They gave the minister “some smart 
raps ;” but Grenville had still a considerable ma- 
jority, and Wilkes’ complaint wzs thrown out 
after a stormy debate which occupied three days 
and one whole night. On the 14th the division 
did not take place till seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Sir William Meredith moved a resolution, 
“That a general warrant for apprehending and 
securing the authors, printers, and publishers of 
a seditious libel, together with their papers, is 
not warranted by law.” Mr. Charles Yorke pro- 
posed to adjourn; but Pitt made a speech, and 
General Conway and others supported him. “Our 
cry, says Horace Walpole, who was the bosom 
friend of Conway, and at the time unusually 
ardent in opposition, “ was so loud, that both we 
and the ministers thought we had carried it. 
It is not to be painted the dismay of the latter 
—in good truth not without reason ; for we were 
197, they but 207... . Crest-fallen, the ministers 
then proposed simply to discharge Wilkes’ com- 
plaint; but the plumes which they had dropped 
Pitt soon placed in his own beaver. He, on the 
17th, broke out on liberty, and indeed on what- 
ever he pleased, and uninterrupted. . . . Every- 
body was too much daunted to give the least dis- 


should be expelled the house, and a new writ be | turbance to his Pindarics.” During his harangue 
issued for the borough of Aylesbury. In general | Pitt broke out in censures against ministera for 


1 The Abbé Galliani, in writing to a friend, saysa—‘* Wo have 
here in Paris a strange, squinting Englishman, who has more 
wit and vivacity than all Paris put together.” But the most 
amusing thing is that the Parisians considered Wilkes to be on a 
par with Pitt; and a French diplomate in London thcught him 
self obliged to inform his court that there was a considerable dif- 
ference in character and importance between the two patriots ! 
—fégur, Politique de tous les Cabinets. The best society of Paris, 

Vou. ITT. 


and the wits, and the literati continued, however, to show 
Wilkes the most marked attentions. 

2 It appears from Wilkes’ own lettera that he was not with- 
out apprehension of being arrested for debt if he returned to 
London. As he was no longer defended from his creditors hy 
the panoply of parliament he might have been thrown into the 
King’s Bench Prison as a debtor, instead of going there, as he 
acterwards did, as an oppressed patriot. 
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their diamigsion of officers who had voted with 
the opposition. George Grenville, with very 
little truth, denied the charge of menacing offi- 
vers, &c, At that moment General A’Court, who 
had just been dismissed from his command of the 
second regiment of foot-guards, walked up the 
house, as if to give the minister the lie. The 
little incident produced a great sensation, and 
this was increased by another trifling accident. 
The speaker chanced to call Barré by his usual 
military rank ;—“I beg your pardon, sir,” said 
Barré, “ you have given me a title I have no 
right to: I am no longer a colonel; they have 
dismissed me from my regiment and from the 
office of adjutant-general.” After a most stormy 
discussion, the house again divided, at seven 
o'clock in the morning, when it was carried by a 
majority of only fourteen—the numbers being 
232 against 218—that Meredith's motion should 
be adjourned for four months. A few weeks 
after, General Conway, whose brother, the Earl 
of Hertford, was then ambassador at Paris, was 
pettishly deprived of all his employment, both 
courtly and military." 

In anticipation of a victory by the opposition, 
hells, bonfires, and an illumination from the 
Monument had been prepared in the city; and 
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it was said that Lord Temple had fagots ready 
for two bonfires of his own. On the last day of 
the debate the lame and the sick were brought 
to vote by both parties. “One would have 
thought,” says Walpole, “that they had sent a 
search-warrant for members of parliament into 
every hospital. Votes were brought down in 
flannels and blankets, till the floor of the house 
looked like the pool of Bethesda.”* 

Lord Temple having engaged to beur all the 
expenses of the law proceedings, Wilkes entered 
an appearance, and the trial for libel went on in 
the Court of King’s Bench, where Wilkes was 
found guilty of publishing both the Worth Briton 
and the Essay on Woman. But this triumph of 
ministers was more than balanced by the city of 
London giving their freedom to Lord Chief-justice 
Pratt, and ordering his portrait to be placed in 
Guildhall; and by the common council voting 
thanks to the city members for their behaviour 
in parliament on that important question, and 
their spirited endeavours to assert the rights 
and liberties of the people. The city of Dublin, 
and other places in the two kingdoms, followed 
the example of London; and freedoms and gold 
snuff-boxes fell almost as thickly upon Pratt as 
they had fallen upon Pitt a few years before. 
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Proposal to tax our American colonies—The resolution thoughtlessly passed—Indignation of the colonists—Their 
additional difficulties from the hostile Indians—Their opposition to the proposed taxes—They send Benjamin 
Franklin to England as their agent—tHis fitness for the office —Pitt’s independence—Unpromining opening of 
parliament—It persists in the design of taxing the American colonies—Carelessness with which the resolution 
is adopted—The Wilkes prosecution resumed—Serious illness of George I[I.— Excitement in parliament from 
the proposal of a regency bill—Complaint of the importation of French silks—Riot of the Spitalfields weavers 
—Fresh efforts to induce Pitt to return to office—His refusala—A new administration formed, with the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham for premier—Hostile demonstrations of the Americans against the stamp act—Pitt’s 
speech in parliament against American taxation—Complaints of Lord Bute’s influence with the king—Their 
groundlessnese—Grenville attempts to justify the stamp act—Pitt’s reply —The stamp act repealed—Repeal of 
the obnoxious cider act—General warrants declared illegal—The Rockingham administration dissolved—Pitt 
commissioned to form a new oue—Altercation on the subject between him and Lord Temple—Pitt created 
Earl of Chatham—His selection of members for the new ministry—Popularity of his speeches among the 
American coloniste—Scarcity of corn, and famine riots—An embargo laid on the exportation of wheat and 
flour—Debate in parliament upon the justice of the enbargo—Difficulties of the Earl of Chatham’s adminis- 
tration-—Secessions among his adherents—New appointments to fill their places—Chatham reduced to inac- 
tion--The’ land tax diminished—Consideration of the American colonies resumed—Further threats of taxing 
them-— Bill to that effect passed—Political rivalry between Charles Townshend and the Earl of Chatham 
-—Chathai’s refusal to command or advise—He keeps aloof from the political difficulties—The ministry con- 
stituted anew as tha Duke of Grafton’s administration. 


he |T was at this troubled and inauspi- | dens, it was resolved to tax our colonies in 
‘ge cious moment that George Grenville, | America; and on the 10th of March a series of 
{ Maw the “gentle shepherd,” as he was | resolutions respecting new duties to be laid on 
atl 






ate ‘ay usually termed, brought forward his | foreign goods imported by the Americans, was 
imayss| proposition for shearing the great | brought into the house and passed with little 
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notice. General Conway is said to have been the 
only member who directly protested against these 
duties, the bill imposing which received the royal 
assent on the 5th of April. The minister also 
proposed to raise a direct revenue from the colo- 
nigs in the shape of a stamp tax; but this scheme 
was withdrawn for the present. At the same 
time, however, certain restrictions were laid upon 
the profitable contraband trade carried on by the 
Americans with the Spanish colonies—a trade of 
which the Spanish government was constantly 
and bitterly complaining to the court of Great 
Britain. It was undeniably this interference with 
the profitable practice of running tobacco and dry 
goods to South America that was considered as 
one of the worst infringements on the liberties of 
our subjects in North America; and Grenville 
had rashly determined to intrust the execution 
of his prohibitory orders to military men and to 
captains in the navy, who were little acquainted 
with the niceties of the excise law, or of any other 
law, and who, from the habits of their lives, were 
too much disposed to carry matters with a high 
hand. The country gentlemen congratulated 
themselves on the pleasing prospect of the non- 
increase or diminution of the Jand tax; no class 
seemed aware of the mighty mischief set in mo- 
tion; and the king, in proroguing parliament on 
the 19th of April, expressed his hearty approba- 
tion of the measures, calling them wise regula- 
tions, calculated to augment the public revenues, 
to unite the interests of his most distant posses- 
sions, and to encourage and to secure their com- 
merce with Great Britain. But in the course of 
a few months this pleasant dream was dissipated 
by a strong blast across the Atlantic—hy news 
that our American colonists had received these 
wise regulations like knives put to their throats. 
Besides being unpalatable in themselves, they 
had the additional misfortune of arriving when 
the colonists were in a very bad humour. On 
quitting Canada the French government had not 
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to detach the Indians of the six nations from the 
confederacy, and‘induce them to join the British 
against the other Indians. After various skir- 
mishes and surprises, the savages submitted to 
conditions, or retired farther into the depth of 
their native wilds and forests. The worst part 
of these calamities had befallen our American 
colonists in the summer and autumn of the pre- 
ceding year (1763); but the recollection of them 
was recent, and the losses that had been sus- 
tained were making themselves more and more 
painfully felt when Grenville’s acts arrived. 
Every citizen, moreover, was armed for the de- 
fence of his home and property against the In- 
dians; and when men have muskets in their 
hands, and in their hearts the certainty that their 
quarrel will become a general one, they are not 
likely to limit themselves to murmurs and com- 
plaints, petitions and remonstrances. To those 
who mildly represented the moderate amount of 
the taxation proposed in Grenville’s acts,' they 
replied that this moderation could only be meant 
as an experiment on their temper; and that, if 
once they submitted to the right of the mother- 
country to tax them, there was no possibility of 
saying to what extent she might proceed in re- 
lieving the British subject by throwing the bur- 
den upon the Americans. Taking the lead the 
provinces of New England passed strong resolu- 
tions, and transmitted them to their agents in 
London to be laid before government. They also 
circulated their printed papers and opinions 
throughout the other provinces, and begged their 
fellow - citizens to make no further use of the 
articles of luxury upon which the duties were to 
be laid. Pennsylvania appointed a new provin- 
cial agent, and chose for the important office an 
individual of extraordinary ability, perseverance, 
and energy. This was the celebrated Benjamin 
Franklin, the son of a tallow-chandler at Boston, 
in New England, who, from the condition of a 
poor journeyman printer, had raised himself, by 


broken off all connection with the native Indians; | force of steadiness of purpose and astonishing 
and, partly through the encouragement of their | industry, to be a man of property and of science, 
agents, and in part through some encroachments | a leading magistrate, a high functionary in the 


made by the British on their hunting-grounds, 
the Indian nations or tribes flew to arms with 
the intention of making a combined attack on all 
our back settlements in harvest time. In some 
places their secret was betrayed and their move- 
ment anticipated; but they fell like a flight of 
locusts upon Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, plundering, burning, and destroying, till 
the frontiers of those three provinces were left 
bare and void of inhabitants. The Indians also 
surprised several British forts in Canada, and 
massacred the weak and unsuspecting garrisons 
they found in them. 


local government, a powerful writer, a statesman, 
and philosopher. Franklin had been in England 
twice before—once as a journeyman printer, and 
the second time as agent to manage a difficult 
controversy before the privy council, in which 
his ability and success were so eminent, that 
(besides Pennsylvania) Massachusetts, Maryland, 
and Georgia severally appointed him their agent. 
He had only returned to America in 1762; and 
when he came back to London at the end of 
the present year he was already well known to 


our ministers and public men, and in possession 


1 It was calculated that the taxes or duties would only draw 


Fortunately Sir William Johnston was enabled ; from the American colonies about £200,000 per annum. 
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of a high reputation both for his discoveries in 
natural science and for his political shrewdness. 
The instructions which he now brought with 
him from his native country were to oppose to 
the very utmost the stamp act and every other 
act that might be proposed in the British parlia- 
ment to tax the people of America without their 
consent. 

In the autumn of this year, when George Gren- 
ville seemed sliding from his seat, and the whole 
cabinet was in confusion and dismay, Mr. Pitt 
abruptly broke his recently formed league with 
the old Duke of Newcastle, telling his grace in a 
decisive letter that he was determined hencefor- 
ward to act “for his single self,” to keep himself 
“free from all stipulation,” and to oppose or sup- 
port measures in parliament “independent of the 
sentiments of others.” It was, however, reported 
in the month of September that Pitt was listening 
to overtures made by the Duke of Bedford, who 
remained in the ministry. The opposition ap- 
prehended that they might be weakened by thie 
disseverance of the Duke of Newcastle and the 
great orator; but they nevertheless confidently 
predicted that the ministry could not stand be- 
yond the Christmas holidays.’ At the end of the 
year, or early in the next, Pitt, who was singu- 
larly fortunate in legacies, was left by a Somer- 
setshire baronet about £30,000 in ready money, 
and the estate of Burton Pynsent, worth about 
£2500 a-year. Sir William Pynsent is de- | 
scribed as “an old man of ninety, who quitted | 
the world on the peace of Utrecht, and, luckily 
for Mr. Pitt, lived to be angry with its pendant, 
the treaty of Paris.”? 

A.D. 1765 Parliament assembled on the 10th 

a ’ of January, when the king, in his 
speech, alluded to American taxation and Ameri- 
can discontents; and, unwarned by the gather- 
ing storm, recommended the carrying out of 
Grenville’s scheme and the enforcing obedience 
in the colonies. The royal speech also announced 
the approaching marriage of the Princess Caro- 
line, George's youngest sister, with the prince 
royal of Denmark ;* an inauspicious union, which, 
in the course of a few years, was attended with 
tragical consequences. The opening of the session 
did not }.°omise serenity. Mr. Beckford took 
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up the affair of general warrants; and nothing 
seemed wanting but an harangue from Pitt, who 
was absent, and reported to be very ill of the gout. 
To accommodate him the great question of the 
warrants was put off. The ministry attempted to 
conciliate the Americans by offering to drop the 
proposed stamp tax, if they on their part would 
contribute about an equal sum in any other way 
more acceptable to themselves. To this Franklin 
and the other agents replied that they were in- 
structed to oppose Grenville’s act, and any other 
bill whatsoever that assumed as a principle the 
right of taxing the colonies. But the British king 
and the British cabinet were resolutely determined 
not to yield their claim of right; and the British 
legislature, with a small number of exceptions, | 
seemed either to consider the right indisputable, 
or the question of little moment. The debates 
on the whole were languid, and failed to draw 
full houses. Even Pitt, who had shown on for- 
mer occasions that he could attend and harangue 
in flannels and upon crutches, and defy gout and 
fever, for far less momentous objects, now kept 
away from the house. Was this the effect of 
ignorance as to the life-and-death importance of 
the matter? or did Pitt purposely withhold his 
warning and potential voice, in order that his 
political adversaries might take the fatal step— 
he not caring for the humiliation of his country, 
or for the miseries to be inflicted on humanity, 
provided the hostile administration were rent to 
pieces and the powers of the crown thrown at 
his feet ? . 

Fifty-five resolutions proposed by a committee 
of ways and means were agreed to by the com- 
mons, and incorporated into an act for laying 
nearly the same stamp duties on the American 
colonies as were payable at the time in England. 
On the 7th of February there was what Walpole 
styles “one slight day on the American taxes ;” 
and Burke, who sat in the gallery during the 
progress of the bill, said that he never heard a 
more languid debate. Charles Townshend, sup- 
porting the act, received “a heavy thump” from 
Colonel Barré, “ who,” says Walpole, ‘‘is the pre- 
sent Pitt.” But Barré’s startling prediction of a 
coming outburst of American independence was 
not heeded—it was treated merely as the com- 


up a letter written by Sir William Draper, and | plaint of a colonel who had lost his regiment ; 
complaining that the court of Spain had not yet | few or none seconded his vaticination; the op- 
paid the Manilla ransom. Lord Granby, the idol | position were still waiting for the absent Pitt, 
of the army, and at the time a great favourite of | and they mustered only a thin majority of forty 


the people, declared his disapprobation of the dis- 
mission of excellent officers for party reasons. Sir 
William Meredith notified his intention of taking 





1 Chatham Correapondence : Prior, Life of Burke, 

* Horace Walpole, Lettera to the Earl of Hertford. 

? Before the nuptials were solemnized the prince royal was 
King of Denmar‘:. 


on this vital question. There was only one divi- . 
sion during the whole progress of the momen- 
tous bill.‘ Petitions presented by English mer- 








4 Mr. Grenville, at a subsequent period, said in the House of 
Commons—‘‘I did propose the stamp act, and shall have no 
objection to have it christened by my name. There was only 

; one division in the committee against it, and not a single nega- 
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chauts trading with the colonies, and by others 
who were both interested in and acquainted with 
American affairs, were treated with contempt; 
and the house refused to receive four petitions 
offered by the agents of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and Carolina; and another pe- 
tition, from the traders of Jamaica, was treated 
in the same manner. The House of Lords were 
still more expeditious and indifferent than the 
commons, for they passed the bill without divi- 
sion or protest, and apparently without debate. 
With all these encouragements the king joyfully 
gave the royal assent, and the stamp act became 
law on the 22d of March. Franklin had told them 
before, and he now told them again, that the 
Americans would never submit to its operation. 

Wilkes, who remained in Paris, instead of re- 
turning to receive judgment in the Court of 
King’s Bench, was visited with the more serious 
sentence of outlawry. Williams, the printer or re- 
printer of the North Briton, was condemned to 
stand in the pillory in Palace-yard. He went ina 
hackney-coach, the number of which was forty- 
Jive, as if glorying in the particular number of the 
paper which had contained the libel. While he 
was standing in the pillory the mob erected a 
gallows opposite to him, on which they hung a 
boot with a straw bonnet on the top of it (emble- 
matical of Lord Bute and the king’s mother); 
and then they made a collection for the printer, 
which amounted to near £200. Thus every pro- 
ceeding against Wilkes or those concerned with 
him, only elicited an increase of popular favour 
for him and them, and the most unequivocal de- 
monstrations against Bute and ministers. 

In the end of March, not a week after giving 
his assent to the American stamp act, it was re- 
ported that the king was very seriously ill and in 
great danger. He was kept close and every pos- 
sible secrecy was preserved; it was given out 
that he had a bad cold, and that the rheum 
had fallen on his chest; then it was rumoured in 
some quarters that he had been seized with a 
sudden vertigo or giddiness; but now it appears 
to be pretty clearly ascertained that the illness 
was more in the brain than on the lungs, and 
that it was, in fact, a slight attack of that ter- 
rible malady which thrice afterwards afflicted 
George III., and finally incapacited him for the 
duties of government. This time the malady 
was transient; and as soon as his majesty re- 
covered he appeared suddenly and unexpectedly 
at his levee at St. James’s, and a few days 


after he acquainted his ministers that he was 


tive in the House of Lords. It is easy to give an ex post facto 
judgment; but of all who acted with me in the government I 
never heard any one prophesy that the measure would be opposed. 
After the event prophecy is very safe. The honourable colonel 
(Barré) did indeed say that he knew not what anger it = 
occasion in America.”—Cavendish's Debutes. 
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anxious for a regency bill, and told them the 
particulars of his intention. Mr. Fox, now Lord 
Holland, drew up the sketch of a bill which left 
the regent in petto, or to be named by the king. 
This injudicious regency scheme, which was 
somewhat altered in its passage through parlia- 
ment, but which was never acted upon, provoked 
a dreadful storm in both houses, and exposed 
the fact that the members of his majesty’s govern- 
ment had no concord or agreement among them- 
selves. Grenville, the premier, seemed to admit 
that the Princess-dowager of Wales, on account 
of her unpopularity, ought to befor ever ex- 
cluded from a share in the regency. The bill was 
managed throughout in a foul spirit of faction, 
those who held the princess-dowager as inno- 
cent, and those who accused her, being alike led 
by merely party motives, and all of them playing 
a game which must ever remain unintelligible in 
many of its parts. 

The mob seemed determined not to leave all 
the black work to ministers, lords and commons, 
but to take their share of noise and confusion. 
On the 15th of May, when the king went down 
to give his assent to the regency bill, a multitude 
of journeymen silk-weavers and others from 
Spitalfields, went up to St. James’s Palace with 
black flags and other symptoms of distress and 
mourning, to present a petition in which they 
complained that they were all reduced to a state 
of starvation by the importation of French silks. 
They surrounded both Houses of Parliament, 
making a great noise and insulting various mem- 
bers. They carried red flags mixed with their 
black banners ; they terrified the House of Lords, 
where thirty members were not present, into an 
adjournment; and in the evening they attacked 
Bedford House and began to pull down the walls, 
shouting out that the duke had been bribed to 
make the treaty of Fontainebleau, which had 
brought French silks, poverty, and all other 
curses into the land. The riot act was read, and 
detachments of the guards, both horse and foot, 
were called out. The mob then fled, many of 
them being much cut and trampled on, but no 
lives lost. For some days after London presented 
a melancholy aspect, the streets being crowded 
with soldiery, and all kinds of reports spread of 
mutinies among the sailors at Portsmouth, insur- 
rections among the weavers of Norwich, tumul- 
tuous gatherings in Essex, and riots and march- 
ings from Lancashire. ‘‘ And what is worst of 
all,"says Horace Walpole, “there is such a general 
spirit of mutiny and dissatisfaction in the lower 
people, that I think we are in danger of a rebel- 
lion in the heart of the capital in aweek. In the 
meantime, there is neither administration nor 
government. The king is out of town; and this 
is the crisis in which Mr. Pitt, who could stop 
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every evil, chooses to be more intractable than 
ever.”' In fact,’ not only the cabinet but the 
country also seemed going to pieces. 

On the 16th of May, when ministers went to 
receive his majesty’s commands for his speech at 
the end of the session, which was to have been 
on the 22d, he told them that he would not have 
parliament prorogued, but only adjourned. They 
asked if he then intended to make any change in 
his administration? He replied, certainly; for 
he could not bear it as it was. He then sent for 
his uncle the Duke of Cumberland, and de- 
spatched him to Hayes in Kent to treat with 
Mr. Pitt. “The hero of Culloden,” says Walpole, 
“went down in person to the conqueror of Ame- 
rica, at Hayes, and, though tendering almost 
carte blanche—blanchissime for the constitution, 
and little short of it for the whole red-book of 
places—brought back nothing but a flat refusal. 
Words cannot paint the confusion into which 
everything is thrown. The four ministers, I 
mean the Duke of Bedford, Grenville, and the 
two secretaries, acquainted their master yester- 
day, that they adhere to one another, and shall 
all resign to-morrow, and, perhaps, must be re- 
called on Wednesday.” The Duke of Cumber- 


Jand continued for a day or two his endeavours | 


to form a ministry; but nobody worth having 
would undertake when Mr. Pitt had refused; 
and the king was reduced to the extreme morti- 
fication of retaining his old ministers. It is said, 
and may be easily believed, that these functiona- 
ries, who would have been turned off if the king 
had had power to do it, were disrespectful and even 
insolent to his majesty. The king, most uneasy 
under what he considered a state of thraldom 
and dishonour, soon made fresh efforts to deliver 
himself. It is said that as early as the 20th of 
June, he sent for Mr. Pitt, and held a long con- 
ference with him at Buckingham House; that Pitt 
said he could not engage without Lord Temple; 
that Temple was then sent for; and that through 
his lordship’s objections the negotiation fell to 
the ground. Early in July the king once more 
applied to his uncle, and this time the Duke of 
Cumberland undertook to treat with old New- 
castle, whose great parliamentary weight seems 
always to have been considered nearly as impor- 
tant as Pitt's oratory and popularity. The Duke 
of Newcastle, always at least more tractable than 
Pitt, joined Cumberland in addressing himself 
to the more moderate section of the opposition, 
and by the 15th of July a new ministry was 
adjusted. The Marquis of Rockingham was 
placed at the head of the treasury; the accom- 
plished General Conway was intrusted with the 
management of the House of Commons, and 
named one of the secretaries of state; the other 
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secretary was the Duke of Grafton ; Mr. Dowdes- 
well became chancellor of the exchequer; the 
Earl of Hertford was removed from his embassy 
at Paris to be Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and the 
Duke of Newcastle satisfied himself with the 
privy seal. One of the first acta of the new 
cabinet was to elevate Chief-justice Pratt to the 
peerage, by the title of Lord Camden, an appoint- 
ment which was exceedingly popular. 

A more honest, honourable, and well-inten- 
tioned man than the Marquis of Rockingham has 
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CHARLES WENTWORTH, Marquis of Rockingham. 
After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


rarely occupied the post of premier; nor was it 
matter of slight moment that he had for his 
private secretary Mr. Edmund Burke, who now, 
for the first time, obtained a seat in parliament. 
General Conway had eminent abilities, and a 
power of fascination seldom exceeded; other 
members of the cabinet had, at the time, a fair 
reputation ; and there seemed a reasonable hope 
that this Rockingham administration would ob- 
tain strength and durability: but it had been 
already proved that no administration could stand 
of which Mr. Pitt was not a member; and this 
was not destined to be an exception to the general 
rule. The party, moreover, was somewhat weak- 
ened by the death of the Duke of Cumberland, 
which happened in the month of October. 
Meanwhile the fatal effects of George Gren- 
ville’s stamp act had raised the storm beyond the 
Atlantic toan absolute hurricane. In New York, 
the obnoxious act was printed with a skull and 
cross-bones instead of the royal arms, and hawked 
about the streets by the title of “ England’s Folly 
and America’s Ruin;” at Boston, the colours of 
the shipping were hoisted half-mast high, and the 


church bells were muffled and tolled a funeral 
knell; at Philadelphia, the people spiked the 
guns on the ramparts; and everywhere there was 
a ferment and a resolution to risk extremities 
rather than submit. It had been assumed that 
anything like a stern opposition would be con- 
fined to the Presbyterian and democratic colonies 
of New England; but it was presently found 
that the Episcopalian and aristocratic colonists of 
Virginia were in a disposition no less alarming. 
In fact, the loudest note of defiance now pro- 
ceeded from that quarter. 

When the stamps arrived it was found impos- 
sible either to put them in circulation or to pre- 
serve them from destruction.' At Boston a mob 
testified its dissatisfaction by lighting a bonfire 
in the streets and burning the records of the 
court of admiralty ; and similar riots broke out 
in other cities The news of the change of the 
ministry in England encouraged the colonists to 
hope that the stamp act would be set aside, but 
did not relax their activity. The freeholders of 
Boston passed a vote of thanks to Conway and 
Barré, and ordered their portraits for the town- 
hall; but, nevertheless, nine out of thirteen of 
the colonies sent their delegates to a general 
meeting at New York, where the king’s governor 
declared such meeting to be unconstitutional and 
unlawful, but did not venture to give it any 
further molestation. Fourteen strong resolu- 
tions were presently adopted at the New York 
meeting. Claiming the right of petitioning king, 
lords, and commons, the delegates drew up three 
several petitions, and then withdrew to their 
reapective homes to promote associations against 
the importation of British manufactures until 
the stamp act should be repealed by the British 
parliament. - 

Parliament did not meet till the 17th of De- 
cember, and then, as if it had met in the most 
“piping time of peace,” it was almost immedi- 


' The engraving represents one of the famous government 
stamps prepared for America, in 1765. Tho impression was 
made upon dark blue paper, to which was attached a narrow 
strip of tin foil, represented by the light oblong in the engraving. 
The ends of _the foil were 
passed through the parch- 
ment, or paper, to which the 
stamp was to he attached, 





flattened on the opposite side, and « piece of paper with the 
rough device and number, shown in the second cut, pasted over 
to secure it, 
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ately. prorogued for the Christmas holidays, the 
king having merely mentioned in hia speech that 
something had occurred in America which would 
demand the serious attention of the legislature, 
and the legislature having done nothing beyond 
the issuing (by the commons) of a few writs to 
fill up the vacancies. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 

A.D. 1766. 14th of January, when his majesty 
spoke more at length on the subject of the Ame- 
rican colonies, and informed the houses that he 
had ordered the proper papers to be laid before 
them. For the rest, he left it to the wisdom of 
his parliament. In the debate which ensued, 
two or three important facts glared out. The 
Rockingham administration had used various 
condescensions towards Mr. Pitt, and had ap- 
pointed his solicitor and friend, Mr. Nuthall, to 
the important, confidential, and profitable office 
of solicitor to the treasury ; but these, and, we 
believe, still greater favours and lures, had been 
thrown away upon the recluse of Hayes, whose 
gout had now conveniently left him. It was 
also made evident that all the members of the 
cabinet did not look on the stamp act through 
the same medium, and that there was a differ- 
ence of opinion on various other points. When 
the great orator rose, all eyes were bent upon 
him, as if with a gesture and a word he was to 
decide the fate of the new government. He did 
not leave them long in doubt. 

Pitt said that, personally, he could not object 
to the members of the present administration ; 
they were men of fair characters and such as he 
liked to see in his majesty’s service; he had 
never been made a sacrifice by any of them; to 
some he had given his advice, but his confidence 
he could not give them. And then followed one 
of the most frequently quoted of his oratorical 
displays :—Bowing to the treasury bench, with 
great grace and dignity, he said—“ Pardon me, 
gentlemen, confidence is a plant of slow growth 
in an aged bosom; youth is the season of credu- 
lity. By comparing events with each other, 
reasoning from effects to causes, methinks I 
plainly discover the traces of an over-ruling in- 
fluence. There is a clause in the act of settle- 
ment to oblige every member to sign his name 
to the advice which he gives to his sovereign. 
Would it were observed! I have had the hon- 
our to serve the crown, and, if I could have sub 
mitted to influence, I might have still continued 
to serve it; but I would not be responsible for 
others. I have no local attachments; it is indif- 
ferent to me whether a man was rocked in a 
cradle on this side or that side of the Tweed. I 
sought for merit wherever it was to be found. 
It is my boast that I was the first minister who 
looked for it, and found it, in the mountains of 
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the north. I called it forth, and drew into your 
service a hardy and intrepid race of men! men 
who, when left by your jealousy, became a prey 
to the artifices of your enemies, and had gone 
nigh to overturn the state in the war before the 
last.' These men, in the last war, were brought 
to combat on your side; they served with fidelity, 
as they fought with valour, and conquered for 
you in every part of the world :—detested be the 
national reflections against them! they are un- 
just, groundless, illiberal, unmanly. When I 
ceased to serve his majesty as a minister, it was 
not the cowntry of the man (Bute) by which I was 
moved —but the man of that country wanted 
wisdom, and held principles incompatible with 
freedom.” He disapproved of the tardiness dis- 
played in giving notice to parliament of the 
troubles in America; he reminded the house that, 
when the unfortunate resolution was adopted to 
tax those colonies, he was confined to his room 
hy illness, He proclaimed his opinion that 
Great Britain had no right to lay a tax upon 
the American colonies ; making, however, at the 
same time, the seemingly contradictory assertion, 
that her authority over those colonies was sove- 
reign and supreme. After dwelling still more 
upon the distinction between legislation and taxa- 
tion, he fell upon the idea of some who had main- 
tained that the colonies, like many places in 
Great Britain that sent no members to parlia- 
ment, were, nevertheless, represented by the 
uggregate of the members sent by other places. 
And here he announced what has been called 
the first germ of parliamentary reform; though, 
in fact, nearly as much had been said in the 
house by others at an earlier period, and more 
by Pitt himself in conversation and in letters. 
“There is,” said he, “an idea that the colonies 
are virtually represented in the house. I would 
fain know by whom an American is represented 
here? Is he represented by any knight of the 
shire, in any county in this kingdom? Would 
to God that respectable representation was aug- 
mented to a greater number! Or will you tell 
him that he is represented by any representative 
of a borough—a borough which, perhaps, its own 
representatives never saw. This is what is called 
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' Some of the pleasantest letters to read in all the four volumes 
of the Chatham Correspondence are two or three which passed 
between Pitt and the Honourable Colonel Simon Fraser, the 
brave and hunourable son of that arch-traitor, Simon, J.ord Lovat, 
who was beheaded on Tower-hill. After being confined for 
sune time in Edinburgh Castle, the gallant and then young 
man was liberated by government. In 175], he received a full 
pardon for all that he had done in the rebellion of 1745. He 
entered into the service of George II., and a few years after 
raised & regiment of 1800 men in the Highlands. Being ap- 
pointed their colonel, he went out with these brave fellows to 
North America, and distinguished himself in Pitt’s war at Louis- 
burg and Quebec. In 1762, he served with Burgoyne as brigadier- 
general in the furces sent to relieve Portugal. After the war | 
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the rotten part of the constitution. It cannot con- 
tinue a century. If it does not drop, it must 
be amputated.”* He concluded his brilliant de- 
clamation by repeating, that the commoners of 
America, represented in their assemblies, had 
ever been in possession of the constitutional right 
of giving and granting their own money. ‘When 
he sat down the house was awed, and for some 
time no one rose to reply. At last General Con- 
way stood up, and frankly declared that his sen- 
timents on the general question were conformable 
to those of Mr. Pitt. He excused ministers for 
their tardy notice to parliament, by saying, that 
the first news of the troubles was very vague and 
imperfect. But in denying the continued ascen- 
dency of Lord Bute, Conway spoke with more 
warmth. He said, “An overruling influence has 
been hinted at; I see nothing of it—I feel no- 
thing of it—I disclaim it for myself; and as far 
us my discernment can reach, for the rest of his 
majesty’s ministers.” Conway was the very soul 
of honour, and one that would never have ven- 
tured this assertion if he had not felt it to be 
true; yet even Conway, with all the weight of 
his character, and his then great popularity, 
could not remove the conviction carried into 
the popular mind now, and down to a still later 
date, by the philippics of Mr. Pitt; and, in obe- 
dience to that mighty magician, the opaque 
shadow of Bute long continued to be seen over 
the throne and cabinet. Since those days of 
strife and faction, some pains have been taken 
to prove the unreasonableness of the allusion, 
and the unfairness of the accusation. Those who 
go the greatest lengths on the side of the king 
maintain, that from the month of August, 1763, 
when Bute failed in his negotiations with Mr. 
Pitt, his lordship retired into absolute privacy, 
and so scrupulously abstained from all commu- 
nication with the king, that he never once saw 
him in private, and resented as a personal offence 
the indiscretion of a person who once attempted 
to bring him into the presence of his majesty in 
the garden of a country-house.? Others, on the 
contrary, and, as it seems to us, upon better 
grounds, maintain that the total disseverance 
between the king and his ex-miuister did not 


which was ended by the treaty of Fontainebleau, he sat in the 
British parliament for the county of Inverness; and in 1774, he 
was restored to the lands and estates forfeited by his old father’s 
treason. 

2 Just four years after this striking declaration he read the 
lesson backwards, declaring that the rotten boroughs, corrupt 
as they were, must be considered the natural infirmity of the 
constitution—that, like the infirmities of the body, we must 
bear it with patience, and submit to carry it about with us— 
that the limb was mortified indeed, but that amputation might 
be death. But it should be remembered that this splendid 
orator contradicted in the like manner nearly every principle in 
defending which he had employed his best oratory. and earne. 
his highest popularity. 3 Quart. Rev., No, cxxxt. 
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take place until the Grenville administration, in 
May, 1765, exacted from him the promise not to 
consult Lord Bute, and got from him the assur- 
ance that Bute should not be allowed to interfere 
in business. If the king really gave this assur- 
ance, his character for veracity will justify the 
belief that, at least from that time, the great and 
immediate influence of the ex-minister was at an 
end. Lord Bute himself was accustomed to com- 
plain of royal ingratitude or neglect, and to de- 
clare that he was forbidden all access to the king; 
and once through his son, Lord Mountstuart, was 
rather specific as to date. In a letter, addressed 
to the newspapers, Lord Mountstuart said—‘ He 
(Lord Bute) does authorize me to say that he 
declares upon his solemn word of honour, that 
he has not had the honour of waiting on his 
majesty but at his levee or drawing-room; nor 
has he presumed to offer an advice or opinion 
concerning the disposition of offices or the con- 
duct of measures, either directly or indirectly, 
by himself or any other, from the time when the 
late Duke of Cumberland was consulted in the 
arrangement of a ministry, in 1765, to the pre- 
sent hour.”' But, at whatever date the king’s 
strict line of conduct was adopted, it seems in- 
disputable that it was the rule of his conduct at 
this time, when Pitt was reviving the unpopular 
charge for his own or for party purposes. It is 
scarcely possible for any one to believe that the 
misstatement arose out of ignorance or miscon- 
ception. 

We return to the debate on American affairs, 
Mr. George Grenville, with whom had origin- 
ated the fatal stamp act, attempted to show that 
there was nothing wrong in the act itself, but 
excessive culpability and negligence in those who 
had succeeded him in office. Like Pitt, he com- 
plained of the delay in giving notice of the dis- 
turbances, “They began,” said he, “in July, 
and now we are in the middle of January; lately 
they were only occurrences, they are now grown 
to disturbances, to tumults and riots. I doubt 
they border on open rebellion; and if the doc- 
trines of this day be confirmed, that name will 
be lost in revolution.” He said that he could 
not see the distinction which had been drawn by 
Mr. Pitt; and that, in his opinion, taxation was 
w part of our sovereign supreme legislative power 
over our colonies. “When,” he said, “I pro- 
posed to tax America, I repeatedly asked this 
house if any objection could be made to the 
right; but no one attempted to deny that right. 
The seditious spirit of the colonies otves its birth 
to the factions in this house. Gentlemen are care- 


less of the consequences of what they say, provided 


1 This letter was written in October, 1778, when the outcry 
against Bute and his secret influence with the king was as loud 
as ever. 
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it answers the purposes of opposition” When 

Mr. George Grenville had done speaking, several 

members rose together; but, as the great orator 

was among them, and as there was a loud cry 

of “Mr. Pitt, Mr. Pitt,” they all sat down ex- 

cept he, who was excited to more eloquence than 

ever. He took care not to notice the bold denial 

which had been offered by Conway, for he wished 

the Bute-burr to stick, and nothing could have 

been gained by disputing the point with a man 

of so much spirit and veracity. After reflecting 

severely upon Grenville for complaining of the 

liberty of speech in that house, he exclaimed— 

“The gentleman tells us America is obstinate— 

America is almost in open rebellion. I rejoice 

that America has resisted. Three millions of 

people so dead to all the feelings of liberty as 

voluntarily to submit to be slaves would have 

been fit instruments to make slaves of the rest.” 

He recommended wisdom and moderation to- 

wards America, and quoted two lines of a ballad 

by Prior— 

‘< Bo to her faults a little blind : 
Be to her virtues vory kind.” 

He then proposed that the stamp act should be” 
repealed absolutely, totally, and immediately ; 

but that this repeal should be accompanied by 

the strongest declaration of the sovereign autho- 

rity of Great Britain over her colonies. This 

was also the opinion of the Marquis of Rock- 

ingham, General Conway, and nearly all the rest 

of the present administration; and petitions 

against the stamp act, which had been imperi- 

ously rejected hy Mr. Grenville, were now wel- 

comed and honoured. These petitions were very 

numerous, and chiefly from the mercantile class, 
who best understood the question, and who were 
more immediately interested in its decision. In 
a short time a repealing bill was brought in by 
ministers, and, after being six weeks under com- 

mittee, it was passed by a great majority of that 

very same House of Commons which only a few 

months before had voted the stamp act all but 

unanimously. The bill, as had been recommended 

by Pitt, was attended by a declaratory bill, set- 

ting forth our supreme right, sovereignty, &c. ; 

but another of his recommendations, to explain 

and apologize for the stamp act, was rejected as 

too humiliating. The great orator, and not the 

Rockingham administration, got all the honour 

of the repeal; and it was most unfairly asserted 

that ministers were bullied into that measure by 

Mr. Pitt.2 When the repealing act was carried 

up to the lords, it encountered a violent opposi- 
tion. On the second reading, 71 divided against 
105; and thirty-three peers entered a strong pro- 
test against the bill and its non-taxing principle. 
It was observed, both here and in the lower 


2 Edmund Burke. i 
283 
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house, that the members belonging to the royal 
household voted with the opposition—a very 
unequivocal proof of the king’s feelings on the 
subject. On the third reading, a new protest 
was entered by twenty-eight peers; but the bill 
passed at the end of March, and received the 
reluctant assent of the crown. 

The cider act—the last act of an unpopular 
minister, and otherwise odious and irritating— 
had never ceased to be the subject of complaint 
and outcry. Attempts had been made to pro- 
cure its repeal or amendment under George 
Grenville’s ministry ; but they had failed. Early 
in the present session attention was drawn to 
the subject by innumerable petitions, and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in for repealing so 
much of that law as affected private persons, or 
interfered with the privacy and comfort of pri- 
vate houses. These changes proved in their 
operation to be little better than a bonus to 
country gentlemen who made their own cider; 
but the repeal was uncommonly popular at the 
inoment. 

The disposition of the present administration 
was tested on a higher principle, by the question 
of general warrants, which, impeded and thrown 
back by the late ministers, was now resumed 
with heart and zeal. On the 25th of April, the 
commons resolved that general warrants for 
seizing and apprehending any person or persons, 
except in particular cases provided for by act of 
parliament, were wlegal, and, if executed on any 
member of that house, a breach of privilege. 
And, not stopping here, on the 29th they passed 
a bill to restrain the issuing of warrants for 
seizing any one’s papers, except under certain re- 
gulations, in cases of treason or felony without 
benefit of clergy. But the lords threw out this 
latter bill; and an attempt to introduce another 
bill for preventing the seizure of anybody by 
general warrants failed even in the commons. 

Parliament was prorogued early in June, after 
the House of Commons had shown, on the ques- 
tion of American taxation and other most im- 
portant points, upon what slight foundations 
their votes and opinions had been formed, and 
with what ease they could change their opinions 
with any change of ministers. 

To people indifferent to party, and strangers 
alike to the jostlings and jealousies of statesmen, 
and the secret springs and cabals of the court, 
the Rockingham administration seemed on the 
whole to have merited confidence, and to have a 
fair prospect of continuance. But, in fact, their 
doom was already sealed. In the month of May, 
- the Duke of Grafton, who had been visiting at 
Hayes, suddenly threw up his seals of secretary 
of state, declaring that he had no fault to find with 
his colleagues except that they were weak, and | 
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wanted that strength which Mr. Pitt alone could 

give them. “ Under that great man,” exclaimed 
his grace, “I am willing to serve in any capacity, 
not merely as a general officer, but as a pioneer: 
under him I would take up a spade or a mat- 
tock.” Colonel Barré, who had attained to great 
weight and consideration in the lower house, had 
refused his support; and General Conway felt 
out of his element, and was sighing for the quieter 
life of the army. On the 10th or 12th of July, 
Pitt received the king’s personal commands to 
form a new administration; his majesty ac- 
quainting him that he had no terms to propose, 
but should put himself entirely in his hands. 
Pitt spoke of his infirmities, of his advanced age 
(he was only fifty-eight), and proposed taking to 
himself, not the premiership, with the direction 
of the House of Commons—that house where he 
was all but omnipotent—but the office of privy 
seal, which implied and necessitated his removal 
to the House of Lords! The king was astonished, 
yet durst offer no opposition to the will of this 
absolute orator. The nation thought that Pitt 
had gone mad by gazing at a coronet. ‘“‘ Every- 
body,” writes the witty Lord Chesterfield, “ is 
puzzled to account for this step: such an event 
was, I believe, never heard nor read of, to with- 
draw, in the fulness of his power and in the 
utmost gratification of his ambition, from the 
House of Commons (which procured him his 
power, and which could alone insure it him), and 
to go into that Hospital of Incurables, the House 
of Lords, is a measure so unaccountable, that 
nothing but proof positive could make me believe 
it; but soit is.”'! Pitt was then asked who should 
have the first post of government, or that of first 
lord of the treasury. He named his brother- 
in-law, Lord Temple; and his lordship was sent 
for. After a private interview, at which Pitt 
was not present, and which seems to have taken 
place in Richmond Lodge, the king, on the 15th 
of July, at fifteen minutes past seven, (his majesty 
was always very particular as to these minutiee), 
wrote to inform Pitt that he had conferred with 
his lordship, but had found him averse to nearly 
the whole of the scheme proposed.” Mr. Pitt, it 
seems, wished to retain a considerable portion of 
the Rockingham ministers, whereas Lord Temple 
was intent on bringing in a great number of his 
own old friends, A meeting between the two 
brothers-in-law took place at North End, Hamp- 
stead, where Mr, Pitt had taken up his lodgings 
for a long time. His lordship proposed that he 
Should be allowed at least an equal share of 
power with Pitt, and that some men of his own 
naming should have seats in the cabinet. He 
named Lord Lyttleton as one that ought to have 


1 Chesterfleld's Letters. 
2 Letter from the king, in Chathum Correspondence. 
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the privy seal. Pitt exclaimed that that could 
never be—that Lyttleton could not be compared 
with the Duke of Grafton, Lord Shelburne, or 
General Conway —that Lord Lyttleton might 
have a pension. Temple next named two candi- 
dates for the treasury board. “No,” said Pitt, 
“it cannot be; let them have pensions!” Temple 
then answered that this would never do—that he 
would not stain the bud of his administration by 
an accumulation of such burdens. He next pro- 
posed Lord “Gower as secretary of state. Pitt 
insisted on retaining General Conway. Upon 
this Temple lost his patience and temper, declar- 
ing that he saw clearly Pitt was determined to 
be sole and absolute dictator. The interview 
ended in a violent and complete breach. On the 
following day Temple went to the king and in- 
formed his majesty that Mr. Pitt’s terms were 
inconsistent with his honour; and on the same 
evening he told Lord Northington that the farce 
was at.an end, and the mask off—that there had 
never been any real wish or intention to have 
him in the administration. Left to himself, Pitt 
arranged the scheme of a cabinet in which he 
seems to have recruited from all sides, except 
from his old connections and friends the Gren- 
villes and the Newcastles. He requested an in- 
terview with the Marquis of Rockingham, but 
that nobleman, considering himself exceedingly 
ill-used, and probably considering Pitt as a per- 
son not to be trusted either in temper or inten- 
tion, positively refused to see him. Support 
upon which he had counted in other quarters 
also failed him, and the proud man found him- 
self compelled to sue to people he despised, 
and to beat the ministerial drum for recruits in 
new or unthought-of quarters. He now even 
offered the seals of secretary of state to Lord 
Gower, whom he had black-balled-when proposed 
by Lord Temple; and he had to undergo the 
mortification of a flat and indignant refusal from 
Lord Gower. Mr. Dowdeswell, late chancellor 
of the exchequer, declined taking office with him, 
considering himself insulted by the rude, haughty 
manner in which Pitt made him the offer. This 
also happened with Lord Scarborough. While 
these negotiations were in progress, the king, on 
the 29th of July, in an autograph note, announced 
to Mr. Pitt his creation as Earl of Chatham. “I 
have signed this day,” says his majesty, “the 
warrant for creating you an earl, and shall with 
pleasure receive you in that capacity to-mor- 





1 Chatham Correspondence. The great event was thus announced 
in the London Gazette of the following evening :—‘‘ St. James's, 
July 80th. The king has been pleased to grant unto the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, Eaq., aud his heirs male, the dignity 
of a Viscount and Earl of Great Britain, by the titles of Viscount 
Pitt of Burton Pynsent, and Earl of Chatham, in the county of 
Kent.” ‘The effect of this peerage in Lord Chatham's own 
family, may also, considering the event, be deemed worthy of 
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row, as well as intrust you with my privy seal, 
as I know the Harl of Chatham will zealously 
give his aid towards destroying all party distinc- 
tions, and restoring that subordination to govern- 
ment which can alone preserve that inestimable 
blessing, liberty, from degenerating into licen- 
tiousness.”* This wa8 what Lord Chesterfield 
called having a fall up stairs—a fall which did 
Pitt so much hurt that he never would be able 
to stand upon his legs again. “ Everybody,” says 
his lordship, “is puzzled how to account for this 
step; though it would not be the first time that 
great abilities have been duped by low cunning. 
But be it what it will, he is now certainly only 
Earl of Chatham, and no longer Mr. Pitt in any 
respect.”? On the 2d of August the members 
of the new cabinet were formally announced in 
the Gazette. “The curtain,” says Chesterfield, 
“was at last drawn up, and discovered the new 
actors, together with some of the old ones. Mr. 
Pitt, who had a carte Wlanche given him, named 
every one of them.” The list stood thus:—Mr 
Pitt, created Earl of Chatham, took to himself 
the Duke of Newcastle's office of lord privy-scal , 
Lord Camden was made chancellor in room of 
the Earl of Northington, who was transferred to 
the presidency of the council; the Earl of Shel- 
burne was appointed one of the secretaries of 
state, General Conway continuing in office as the 
other. The place of first lord of the treasury 
was bestowed upon the Duke of Grafton, and the 
Honourable Charles Townshend became chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, it being also arranged that 
he should henceforward be the ministerial leader 
in the House of Commons. Sir Charles Saunders 
succeeded Lord Egmont at the head of the ad- 
miralty, and the Earl of Hillsborough, Lord Dart- 
mouth, as first lord of trade. Several changes 
were also made in the subordinate places of the 
treasury and admiralty boards. Viscount Bar- 
rington was continued as secretary at war; and 
Lord North and Mr. George Cooke were associ- 
ated in the oftice of paymaster-general, formerly 
held by Mr. Charles Townshend. In the house- 
hold the Duke of Portland was succeeded as lord- 
chamberlain by the Earl of Hertford; Lord Edg- 
cumbe as treasurer by Mr. John Shelley; and 
Lord Scarborough as cofferer by Mr. Hans Stan- 
ley. The solicitor-general, Mr. William de Grey, 
became attorney-general, in the room of the Hon- 
ourable Charles Yorke, and the appointment of 
solicitor-general was given to Mr. Edward Willes. 


commemoration. ‘My Lord Pitt’—thus writes the tutor, Mr. 
Wilsaon—‘is much better, Lady Hester quite well, and Mr. 
William very near it. The last gentleman is not only contented 
in retaining his papa’s name, but perfectly happy in it. Three 
months ago, he told me in a very serious conversation, he was glad 
he was not the eldest son, but that he could serve his country 
in the House of Commons like his papa!” —Lord Mahon, v. 244. 
? Letter already quoted from Chatham Correspondence. 
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The Marquis of Granby was placed at the head 
of the army. Before these arrangements were 
three weeks old it was announced that the Earl 
of Chatham’s gout was worse than ever; that 
he was confined to his bed, and was incapable of 
transacting any business. In the meantime the 
Marquis of Rockingham-had made a dignified 
retreat. It had become customary for ministers, 
after ever so short a tenure of office, to claim for 
themselves or their connections pensions, sine- 
cures, or reversions of patent places: but Rock- 
ingham withdrew without asking or obtaining 
anything. 

The speeches of Pitt had been echoed through 
all the corners of the American provinces, and 
were held as oracles emitted by a divinity—at least 
all that part of them which declared the ille- 
gality of taxation and flattered the pride of the 
colonists. The repeal of the stamp act was hailed 
with joy and triumph ; but unfortunately, though 
perhaps inevitably, it was considered rather as 
the concession of weakness than a voluntary re- 
traction. The declaratory bill with which, by 
Pitt’s recommendation, the repeal was accom- 
panied, found no acceptance; and the strong 
assertion contained therein of our absolute right 
of directing the trade, navigation, and manufac- 
tures of America provoked new resolutions to 
endeavour to do without British goods. Thanks 
«ud addresses were voted to the king by all the 
assemblies; but at the same time an evident re- 
luctance was betrayed to chastise any of the 
rioters, or to pay for the damages which had 
been sustained. At the same time the assembly 
of New York got into a fresh quarrel with the 


1 Intense mental activity probably caused the strange mental 
prostration that soon followed. He seems now at least to have 
improssod his collengues with a profound respect for his capacity 
as an adviser. Lord Mahon says :—* Both forcign and domestic 
affairs claimed the early attention of the new prime minister. 
He had ever regarded the family compact between France and 
Spain as threatening to the liberties of Europe. He had re- 
signed office rather than forbear to strike a blow against it. But 
besides the more open and manifest dangers attending the union 
of these two great powers, Lord Chatham appears to have ob- 
tained intelligence of some secret and hostile designs which they 
had formed aguinst us. There is reason to believe that at this 
very time, or shortly after it, French officers in disguise were 
perambulating our southern shores, and surveying the moat 
favourable poigts for a future invasion. Among Lord Chatham’s 
papers ati ' exists, but without any indication how it came into 
his hands, a ooliection of most curious secret memoirs drawn 
up for the information of the French cabinet; two eapecially 
are of great length, and bear the dutes 1767 and 1768. In the 
latter of these momoirs the whole range of our const, even far 
inland, is accurately described from recent observations, and all 
our Means and puwers of resistance are minutely discussed. In 
Spain, Grimaldo was not Jeas our enemy than Choiseul had 
rhowed himself in France. The British ambassador at Madrid 
discovered traces of a plot which he believed these two ministers 
conjointly to hold in reserve; a plot to surprixe and burn the 
dockyards beth at Plymouth and at Portamouth. 

“To provide in time against any treacherous assault from the 

united house of Bourbon, Lord Chatham had formed the design 
of & great northern, and for the most part Protestant alliance. 
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government on the subject of quartering and 
making better provision for the king’s troops, by 
which an intense hatred between the colonists 
and the military was engendered, as a fit pre- 
parative for the war that afterwards ensued. 
From his appointment at the end of July down 
to the meeting of parliament in November, the 
Earl of Chatham seems to have done nothing, 
and to have attempted nothing, except to gain 
some strength and consistency for the crazy, 
disjoined cabinet he had constructed.’ To con- 
ciliate the very wealthy Earl of Northumberland, 
formerly Sir Hugh Smithson, he made him a 
duke, somewhat against the wishes of the king. 
The Earl of Cardigan was elevated to the rank of 
Duke of Montague. Chatham also opened a 
personal conference with his Grace of Bedford, 
who pledged himself to suspend his opposition in 
parliament. | 
The session opened on the 1ith of November, 
when his majesty called the attention of parlia- 
ment to a matter of the highest importance, and 
particularly affecting the poor. The scarcity of 
corn, which had been apprehended, had amounted 
almost to a famine, and had caused serious dis- 
turbances in many parts of the kingdom. His 
majesty said “The urgency of the necessity has 
called upon me in the meantime to exert my 
authority for the preservation of the public safety, 
against a growing calamity which could not ad- 
mit of delay. I have, therefore, by the advice of 
my privy council laid an embargo on wheat and 
wheat-flour going out of the kingdom, until the 
advice of parliament could be taken.” His ma- 
jesty deplored the spirit of insurrection which 


It was a nuble scheme, which, had he romiained in office after 
1761, would have worthily concluded and secured the triumphs 
of the war. It was now resumed at a far less auspicious time, 
and under difficulties which had since arinen. . . . The Duke of 
Grafton’s Memoirs bear a striking attestation to the ability with 
which Lord Chatham’s views upon this subject were expounded 
to his colleagues :—‘ On the night preceding Lord Chatham's 
first journey to Bath, Mr. Charles Townshend was for the firat 
time summoned to the cabinet. The business was on a general 
view and statement of the actual situation and interests of the 
various powers in Europe. Lord Chatham took the lead in this 
consideration in so masterly a manner, as to raise the admiration 
and desire of us all to co-operate with him in forwarding these 
views, Mr. Townshend was particularly astonished, and owned 
to me, as T was carrying him home in my carriage, that Lord 
Chatham had just shown to us what inferior animals we were; 
and that much as he had seen of him before, he did not con- 
ceive till that night his superiority to be so very transcendent.° 
+ * * + # * * 
“The return of Pitt to office was, however, in itself a tower 
of strength to England. ‘His dismissal,’ thus wrote an accom- 
plished Frenchman in 1761, ‘is a greater gain to us than would 
have been the winning of two battles.’ In 1766, Horace Walpole, 
who had lately been at Paris, observes—Their panic at Mr. Pitt's 
name is not to be described. Whenever they were impertinent, 


| I used to drop, as if by chance, that he would be minister in a 


few days, and it never failed to occasion a deep ailence.”—Lord 
Mahon's History of England, ch, xlvi. Treland, too, now engaged 
much of Lord Chatham’s attention, and the scarcity univer- 
sally apprehended from the wet summer of 1766. 
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had manifested iteelf ; but the Earl of Chatham, 
before the meeting of parliament, had coolly or 
hotly proposed putting down the riots by hang- 
ings.’ So important an exercise of prerogative 
as the laying an embargo could scarcely pass un- 
noticed. The address in answer to the king’s 
speech was opposed in both houses, and in the 
commons no fewer than four amendments were 
moved; but on every division the majority was 
with the government. Not one of the proposed 
amendments glanced at the subject of America; 
the fighting ground taken up by the opposition 
was the embargo, or the delay of assembling 
parliament —a delay which they held to be un- 
justifiable at a time when the country was in 
such critical circumstances. It was to reply to 
these attacks that the Earl of Chatham first 
rose in the House of Lords. His exordium was 
studied and courtly in the highest degree. He 
described his feelings in his new situation, and 
from the place in which he now spoke—an un- 
accustomed place—before the most knowing in 
the laws, in the presence of the hereditary legis- 
lators of the realm, whilst he could not look 
upon the throne without remembering that it 
had just been filled by majesty, and by all the 
tender virtues which accompanied it. But, this 
done and said, he took a tone more natural to 
him. He allowed that it was physically possible 
to have called parliament two or three weeks 
sooner, when the alarm was at its height; but 
such a measure would have done harm instead of 
good, as it would have called away from the 
country those principal persons whose weight 
and authority had been employed in suppressing 
the riots.?, He proceeded to vindicate the issuing 
of the embargo by legal authority during the 
recess of parliament, as an act of power justifiable 
on the ground of necessity. Lord Camden, the 
new chancellor, took the same view of the case, 
and said that the power exercised by the crown 
on this occasion was so moderate and beneficial, 
that ‘Junius Brutus would not have hesitated 
to intrust it even to a Nero.” But Lord North- 
ington the ex-chancellor, who was now president 
of the council, loudly declared not merely that 
the embargo was justifiable on other grounds as 
a part of the prerogative royal, but that it was 
strictly legal, and that the crown had a right, in 
cases of necessity, to interpose its authority, even 


against a positive act of parliament. His lord- 


! Letter to Lord Shelburne, in Chatham Correspondence. 

* The parliament had been originally prorogned to the 16th of 
September, and then further prorogued till the 11th of November. 
This latter postponement was adopted at a moment whon the 
country was in a state of extreme alarm, though before the dis- 
turbances commenced. If the houses had met in September, 
they could have taken the embargo question into consideration ; 
and it was believed that the only reason why the houses did not 
meet then was, to allow the Earl of Chatham time for his 
ministerial negotiations. 
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ship, moreover, said he was no patron of the 

people, and made use of something like sarcasm 

towards Lord Chatham. He challenged any 

lawyer to contradict him. Lord Mansfield did 

contradict him, however. When they had done, 

Chatham spoke again, and again concluded with 
calling the embargo an act of power, justifiable 
by necessity ; and for the rest he referred himself 
to the judgment of parliament. The cry was in- 
stantly raised that the present ministers had sold 
their consciences to the court, and were in league 
to extend the prerogative beyond the precedent 
of the worst of times; and the ferment was in- 
creased by some hasty words spoken in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Beckford, whose speech was 
the more noticed as he was a warm adherent to 
Chatham, and a man of most enormous wealth. 
Chatham was embarrassed by other circum- 
stances. Finding that the party of the Duke of 
Newcastle was still strong enough to be of the 
utmost importance to so weak a ministry, he 
overlooked his declarations that he would never 
again have any connection with that old states- 
man, and opened new negotiations with his grace, 
who was to be gratified by court distinctions and 
places conferred on his friends. As every place 
was filled, it was necessary to turn somebody out 
in order to get anybody in; and in this kind of 
operation an enemy was sure to be made as well 
as a friend. Wanting the post of treasurer of the 
household for Sir John Shelley, a near relation 
of his Grace of Newcastle, Chatham intimated 
to Lord Edgcumbe, who held that place, that it 
would be highly gratifying to ministers, and use- 
ful to his majesty’s service, if he would resign it, 
and take in compensation that of a lord of the 
bedchamber. Aun interview took place, and then 
Chatham insulted and browbeat Lord Edgcumbe 
because he would not immediately go into the 
proposed change. Chatham told his lordship to 
his face that he despised his parliamentary inte- 
rest, and did not want his assistance. Very re- 
luctantly the king by letter desired Lord Edg- 
cumbe to resign his treasurer’s staff, which was 
presently given to Sir John Shelley. Hereupon 
not only Lord Besborough, but also the Duke of 
Portland, the Earl of Scarborough, and Lord 
Monson sent in their resignations; which were 
followed by those of Sir Charles Saunders, first 
lord of the admiralty, and of Admiral Keppel 
and Sir William Meredith, two of the junior 
lords. 

These numerous seceasions forced Chatham to 
negotiate more explicitly both with Newcastle 
and with the Bedford party. Lord Chesterfield, 
in speaking of this negotiation, says, “Eight or 
nine people of some consequence have resigned 
their employments; upon which Lord Chatham 
made overtures to the Duke of Bedford and his 
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people, but they could by no means agree, and thousands a-year attached to his office, and be- 
his grace went the next day, full of wrath, to | coming every day more useless and unpopular. 
Woburn, so that negotiation is entirely at an end. | Mr. Charles Townshend, his chancellor of the 
People wait to see who Lord Chatham will take | exchequer, General Conway, his secretary of state, 
in, for some he must have; even #e cannot be alone | the Duke of Grafton, his nominee, his ardent 
contra mundum.” Chesterfield’s doubts on this | friend, Mr. Beckford, all expressed the anxiety 
head must have been soon removed, for, in a few | they felt at his prolonged absence; and the king 
days after, the Gazette announced the appoint- | himself wondered and lamented. 

ment of Sir Edward Hawke as first lord of the} , 1767 When the chancellor of the ex- 
admiralty; of Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards Lord _ " chequer proposed in committee that 
Liverpool) and Sir Piercy Brett as the two new | the land tax should be continued at four shillings 
junior lords ; and of Lord Despencer as the new | in the pound for one year, stating in his sanguine, 
joint postmaster-general. Lord Cornwallis was | confident manner, that the money would enable 
also appointed chief-justice in eyre; the Ear] of | him to set about the most brilliant operation of 
Hertford, lord-chamberlain of the household; and | finance ever seen in England, and to insure dig- 
Mr. Hans Stanley, cofferer. Some of these new | nity abroad and stability at home, he was opposed 
placemen were old friends of the Duke of New- | by the country gentlemen, who contended for the 
castle—some were Lord Bute’s friends. Many | reduction of the land tax, as usual in time of 
of those who had been driven out of the king's | peace, to three or even two shillings in the pound, 
service by preceding administrations were now | and laughed at his financial vision. Townshend 
restored to it; and Chatham, more openly than | had nobody by him to second his assertions or 
his royal master, proclaimed a war against party | give him powerful support. The government 
cabals and family connections, though he had in | was accused of promise-breaking and want of 
reality just been compelled to make sacrifices to | faith to the landed interest ; Mr. George Gren- 
them. He proclaimed to all the world that Az: | ville moved that the land tax should be reduced 
great point was to destroy faction; and in the | to three shillings, and he carried his point by a 
House of Lords he declared, as he had done before | majority of eighteen against ministers. In our 
to Lord Edgcumbe, that he could face and dare | days, a chancellor of the exchequer left in such a 
the grentest and proudest connections. At the | predicament would have resigned; but Charles 
end of December, when all the new apnointments ; Townshend held on. 

were made, Chatham returned to Bath, whence | Unfortunately the opposition and the ministry 
he repaired immediately to his estate of Burton ! had agreed in falling again upon the American co- 
Pynsent, which had been left him by the eccen- | lonies. As early as the month of January, George 
tric baronet. It was evident at once that the ; Grenville, the foster-father of the stamp act, had 
greater part of this ministry, now made more | proposed “saddling America with £400,000 per 
anomalous than ever, would not act with him, | annum for the support of troops, &c.”* The 
and could not act without him. ‘ Having,” says : chancellor of the exchequer, Charles Townshend, 
Burke, “ put so much the larger part of his ene- | in answering him, fully agreed as to the principle 
mies and opposers into power, the confusion was | of the stamp act itself, only adding, that the heats 
such that his own principles could not possibly | which had prevailed had made it an improper 
have any effect or influence in the conduct of | time to press that tax. He treated the distinction 
affairs. If ever he fell into a fit of the gout, or | between external and internal taxation as ridi- 
if any other cause withdrew him from public ! culous in the opinion of everybody except the 
cares, principles directly the contrary were sure | Americans; and he, in short, pledged himself to 
to predominate. When he had cxecuted his | the house to find a revenue in the colonies suffi- 
plan, he had not an inch of ground to stand upon. | cient to meet the expenses.? Lord Shelburne, like 
When he had accomplished his scheme of admi- | others, was at a loss to conceive what he meant. 
nistration, be was no longer a minister. When his | His lordship, however, heard from general con- 
face wa., hid but for a moment, his whole system | versation, that Mr. Townshend had a plan for 
was on a Wide sea, without chart or compass.”’ | establishing a board of customs in America, and, 
The proud man writhed and groaned under the | by a new regulation of the tea duty here and 
incubus—throw it off he could not: the way of ob- | some other alterations, to produce a revenue on 
taining relief was to creep from under it, through | imports there. “This,” added Lord Shelburne, 
the easy avenue of resignation. But this he | “in many views appears a matter that will require 
would not do, clinging to the privy seal as if | the deepest consideration at this time especially. 
breath and life depended upon its possession. | Besides, I believe the speech I have just heard is 
He kept the seal and stayed away in the west of | not the way to make anything go down well in 


En la e ° e 
gland, doing nothing for the state, taking the : ny Tay - 
1 Speech on American taxation. * The Earl of Shelburne to Chatham, Chatham Correspondence, 
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to the treatment of the commissioners and troops, 
and submission paid to the mutiny act.. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued on the 2d of July. 

Charles Townshend, aspiring to be the real 
head of a ministry, had opened negotiations with 
the Rockingham party; Lord Northington, as 
well as General Conway, had expressed a strong 
desire to resign; the Duke of Grafton seemed to 
regret the hours which business stole from plea- 
sure; and the whole cabinet was a very Babel of 
confusion. About the middle of February Chat- 
ham seemed roused by a jealousy of Charles 
‘Townshend, and by the constant prayers and en- 
treaties that were sent down to him; and he 
then actually began his journey towards London. 
But on the 17th of that month a doleful letter 
arrived, stating that the gout had returned very 
severely, and had stopped his lordship at Marl- 
borough. There he remained at the inn a whole 
fortnight. As affairs of the utmost importance 
were depending, the Duke of Grafton offered to 
go down to Marlborough to receive his directions 
vivd voce. This seemingly natural proposition 
was declined in Chatham’s usual pomposity of 
style. At last, early in March, he reached Lon- 
don; but he declared himself to be wholly in- 
competent to the transaction of public business, 
and immediately retired to North End, Hamp- 
stead. Even at that suburban retreat he refused 
to transact any business or to see any of his col- 
leagues; although, at the time, he was well 
enough to drive about Hampstead Heath in his 
carriage.” In the month of May, when the Duke 
of Grafton was more embarrassed than ever, and 
particularly alarmed by two unfavourable divi- 
sions in the House of Lords, he had again en- 
treated to be allowed to wait personally upon the 
determined recluse. Nothing could be more ear- 
nest—no great man could be more condescending, 
and yet Chatham returned another circumlocu- 
tory yet positive negative. Two days after this 
the Duke of Grafton again made a strong appeal, 
stating that other lords had come down even 
from their beds to support government; that the 
king was of opinion that Lord Chatham’s presence 
and advice “might still reinstate and give ad- 
ministration some consistence again ;” that his 
majesty had no expectation of being relieved from 
an embarrassing dilemma but by his lordship’s 
counsel and advice. But Chatham would send 
neither advice nor commands, and repeated his 
protestation that it was impossible for him either 
to see the Duke of Grafton or to attend to any 
business. The day after Grafton received this 
austere auswer from North End (on the 30th of 
May), the king himself took up the pen and be- 
came a supplicant. ‘No one,” wrote his majesty, 
‘has more cautiously avoided writing to you than 


2 Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. 


North America.”' In fact, at this moment, the 
colonies, having had time to consider the Earl of 
Chatham’s declaratory bill, were still more dis- 
satisfied with its extreme principles and strong 
expressions. Lord Shelburne had letters from the 
king’s governors, inveighing against the insubor- 
dinate spirit of the people, and complaining of the 
resolution of the houses of assembly not to pro- 
vide the troops with vinegar and other articles, 
lest their compliance should be deemed a prece- 
dent for some new tax act. Chatham,excited by 
the communication of this intelligence, replied to 
Lord Shelburne in a violent passion against the 
Americans, and without expressing any disappro- 
bation of Townshend’s exasperating speech and 
avowed determination of a new taxation scheme. 
Meanwhile fresh petitions and remonstrances, and 
bitter complaints against a new mutiny act, kept 
pouring in from the colonies. Shelburne found 
himself obliged to speak of the declaratory act in 
a style which could not have been very agreeable 
to the Earl of Chatham. “That act,” says his 
lordship, “ asserting the right of parliament, has 
certainly spread a most unfortunate jealousy and 
diffidence of government throughout America, 
and makes them jealous of the least distinction 
between this country and that, lest the same prin- 
ciple may be extended to taxing them.” Replying, 
from his easy chair at Bath, Chatham was more 
irate than before against the Americans, but he 
seems to have discovered nothing wrong either 
in the declaratory bill or in the scheme of his 
colleague and nominee Townshend. He threw 
the whole blame upon George Grenville. His 
friend Beckford joined in these sentiments, and 
in the belief, implied by Chatham, that the Ame- 
ricans in making apy attempt at resistance would 
only seal their ruin. Beckford—they all seem 
to have regarded the matter in a frenzy of pas- 
sion—exclaims, “The devil has possessed the 
minds of the North Americans. George Gren- 
ville and his stamp act raised the foul fiend; a 
prudent firmness will lay him, I hope, for ever.” 

Townshend’s bill, imposing duties on glass, 
paper, pasteboard, white and red lead, painters’ 
colours, and tea, payable upon the importation 
into the colonies, and to be applied to the pur- 
poses specified in the stamp act, was carried 
through both Houses of Parliament with as much 
ease as if it had been a turnpike bill. And the 
same facility attended another act by which these 
duties, and all other customs and duties in the 
American colonies, were put under the manage- 
ment of the king’s resident commissioners. More- 
over, a third bill was passed, prohibiting the 
governor, council, and assembly of New York 
from passing any legislative act, for any purposes 
whatsoever, till satisfaction should be given as 

! The Earl of Shelburne to Chatham, Chatham Correspondence. 
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myself, during your late indisposition; but the ; Duke of Grafton would answer every purpose ; 
moment is so extremely critical, that I cannot | and accordingly the duke posted down to North 
possibly delay it any longer... . Your duty and | End. But, for any useful purpose, his grace 
affection for my person, your own honour call on | might as well have remained in Downing Street, 
or posted away to his favourite 
resort, Newmarket, Chatham 
would hardly enter upon any 
business, reported to the king 
that his grace’s visit and his 
late efforts had produced an 
unfavourable effect upon his 
health, and then very reluc- 
tantly consented to see his 
grace once more at North 
End. In the month of June 
several urgent notes were 
written by the king to his 
lord privy-seal; but Chatham, 
upon paper, laid himself with 
all duty and submission at 
his majesty’s feet, penetrated 
with the excess of his ma- 
jesty’s goodness, &c.— and 
CHATHAM'S RESIDENCE aT NorTH END, HaMPstraD conbinney (0 cone uot Me 
Drawn by T. 6. Boys, from his sketch on the spot. nerves and his gout, and to 
do nothing. But neither he 
you to make an effort ; five minutes’ conversation | nor any one of his family seems to have reflected 
with you would raise his (Grafton’s) spirits, for | for a moment that one who was sick and could 
his heart is good; mine, I thank heaven, want no | not, or obstinate and would not, do the com- 
rousing ; my love to my country, as well as what | monest duties of his office ought to resign. 
I owe to my own character and to my family,| Soon after the rising of parliament, the king 
prompt me not to yield to faction. Be firm, and | authorized the Duke of Grafton to open a direct 
you will find me amply ready to take as active a | negotiation with the Marquis of Rockingham. 
part as the hour seems to require. Though none of | Grafton offered the marquis his own place of 
my ministers stand by me, I cannot truckle. I wish | firat lord of the treasury. Rockingham replied 
a few lines in answer, asI am to have the Duke of | that he must consult his friends, and then he 
Grafton with me this evening ; and if you cannot | went down to Woburn to confer with the Duke 
come to me to-morrow, I am ready to call at North | of Bedford. A sort of compromise was made; 
End on my return that evening to this place.”' but when Rockingham proposed that General 
This was a home-thrust there was no parrying, | Conway should continue to be one of the secre- 
and, preferring Grafton’s visit to the king’s, | taries of state, with the management of the House 
Chatham replied he was penetrated and over- | of Commons, the Duke of Bedford positively re- 
whelmed with his majesty’s letter, and the bound- | fused his assent, insisting that Conway’s offices 
less extent of his royal goodness; that, incap- | should be given to his own personal friend, Mr. 
able and ill as he was, he would obey his ma-| Rigby. Upon his difference the meeting broke 
jesty’s commands, and beg to see the Duke of | up, and another conference, held a few days after, 
Grafton ‘to-morrow morning, though hopeless of | was equally unproductive of results or union. 
being able to add weight to his majesty’s gracious | It is believed that Charles Townshend had gra- 
wishes. But later in the day, fearing that Graf- | tified the king by his tone and conduct, and, in an 
ton’s visit to him and his waiting upon the king | especial manner, by the alacrity he had shown on 
afterwards might be coupled together, he wrote | the subject of American taxation. His interest was 
again to say that in seeing the duke he did not | sufficient to procure for his brother, Lord Town- 
understand it to be his majesty’s pleasure that he | shend, the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, and for his 
should attend his majesty any part of the day | wife (following in the latter particular the prece- 
to-morrow—“the weight of such an audience | dent of Pitt) a peerage, under the title of Baroness 
being more than he could sustain in his present | of Greenwich, with remainder to her issue male 
weakness of nerves and spirits.” The king was | by her present husband. All this was interpreted 
then obliged to say that Chatham’s seeing the | into proof that Charles Townshend was destined 
—-'\ Ghaatham Correspondence. ~~SS*~*~*~*~C*S~«S« Change ‘his post of chancellor of the exchequer 
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for that of premier; but on the 4th of September, ; Lord Bute's private secretary, and eventually 
he was suddenly cut off by a putrid fever, in the | Earl of Liverpool. Shortly after this, General 


forty-second year of his age. This death neces- 
sitated very different arrangements. Chatham 
was again applied to for his advice and assistance ; 
but he had gone from North End to Bath, and 
apparently would do nothing. Lord North and 
Lord Barrington having both refused the chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer, the seals of that 
otfice were (merely to prevent the interruption of 
the public business) intrusted, till some arrange- 
ment should be made, to Lord Mansfield, Chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench. 

The ministry was in this unsettled state when 
parliament met on the 24th of November. The 
speech from the throne announced that the mem- 
bers were called together merely to transact some 
urgent public business, in order that, as soon as 
it was over, a dissolution might take place with- 
out inconvenience to the country. 


The principal matter was the high price of | Townshend. 


Conway and Lord Northington insisted upon 
resigning,' and fresh overtures were made to the 
Duke of Bedford, who substituted Viscount Wey- 
mouth for Rigby, as the proper person to be 
secretary of state in lieu of Conway, and proposed 
Lord Gower as president of the council in the 
place of Lord Northington. This was agreed to; 


| and a day or two after, the Earl of Hillsborough 


was appointed third secretary of state, a new 
office, devoted exclusively to American affairs, 
which seemed to be required by the importance 
of the colonies, and the increasing difficulty of © 
managing them. Lord Hillsborough, who had 
been joint paymaster with Lord North, was suc- 
ceeded in that half office by the Duke of Bedford's 
ally, or protégé, Lord Sandwich.« General Con- 
way was appointed lieutenant-general of orid- 
nance, a post which had been vacated by Lord 
The ministry thus hastily re-con- 


corn, with the consequent sufferings of the poor | structed, in which fitness for the office seemed 


—a subject impressed on parliament by some 
strong petitions. They immediately passed an 
act to extend the prohibition against exportation, 
and to encourage the importation of grain. When 
this was done, or while it was doing, Lord North 
was prevailed upon by the Princess-dowager of 
Wales and his father, the Earl of Guildford, to 
accept the difficult place of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Mr. Thomas Townshend, a cousin of 
the late Mr. Charles Townshend, succeeded North 
as joint paymaster of the forces; and Mr. Thomas 
Townshend’s place, as one of the lords of the 
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1 Genoral Conway was in the habit of snying, that to a man 
of any spirit no life could be so insupportable as a ministerial 
one at this moment, and that it was impossible for a person who 
had not gone through the ordeal, to form any conception of the 
manuvres, intrigues, and cabals that prevailed. In the course 
of a dehate, in December, 1768, he said—‘‘ There are s0 many 
great men in the world, and so many little ones belonging to 


treasury, was given to Mr. Jenkinson, formerly 


in no case to be regarded, took the name of the 
Duke of Grafton’s administration. The Earl of 
Chatham was not cured or affected by its new 
materials—he kept aloof at Bath, or at Burton 
Pynsent, was exceedingly vapourish, and would 
neither see nor speak to anybody. By this time, 
or shortly after, Lord Chesterfield had come to 
the conclusion that he was mad. He removed 
from Bath to his old residence at Hayes, in Kent, 
where he continued to deny himself, or to be 
denied, to all the world. But, sane or insane, 
Chatham kept the privy seal, and the king was 
evidently afraid to demand it back.’ 
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administration. T have long lnid aside ministerial ambition. 
I was a minister malgre moi.”—Cavendish’s Detuter. 

2 It is quite clear, from the tone of the king's Jotters to 
Chatham, that he dreaded the great orator more as an anta- 
goniat, than he wished for him as a minister; and that his 
majesty felt’ convinced that, if Chatham were dismissed, it 
was not his gout that would long prevent him from heading 


them, that it is impracticable for any party to set up a firm | the opposition. 


Vou. ITT. 
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GEORGE IiI. 


New parliamentary elections—Wilkes offers himself as a candidate for Middlesex—He is committed to prison 
upon his former sentence of outlawry—Popular excitement and rioting in his cause—An affray between the 
military and the mob— Wilkes sentenced to fine and imprisonment—The Earl of Chatham resigns—He refuses 
to resume oftice—Indifference with which his resignation was regarced—Wilkes petitions parliament for 
redress—He is heard before the bar of the House of Commons—His expulsion from parliament carried—Riots 
between his supporters and their opponents—He is re-elected for Middlesex—-His election negatived by parlia- 
ment—Parliamentary debate on American affairs—The petitions and remonstrances of the Americans rejected 
-——They are further provoked by the imposition of a mutiny act—Resistance organized by the citizens of Boston 
—They resolve to reject British importations—The resolution becomes general throughout the colonies—Rivt 
at Boston—-The British sloop Liberty captured by the mob—The home government resolves to suppress 
these insurrections by force—Resolutions of the merchants and traders of Boston-—Design to meet force 
with force— Arrival of British ships and troops at Boston—Hostile feeling of the inhabitants—Coalitions 
and preparations for the coming struggle— Angry remonstrances and riots at Boston—Wilkes meetings 
and popular discontent in London—First appearance of the ‘‘ Junius Letters”—Their popularity and effects 
—Sudden return of the Earl of Chatham to court—His gracious reception from the king—Preparations for a 
kaon parliamentary campaign. 






Pee the 10th of March, and two days 
@297,\| afterwards, dissolved by proclama- 
Me.| tion. It had nearly completed its 
full legal term of seven years. 

x © Scarcely were the writs issued 
for a panera election, when John Wilkes stepped 
upon the stage once more, to increase the ordi- 
nary storm and tumult by offering himself as a 
candidate. Mephistopheles himself could not 
have chosen a better time for mischief. The 
poorer people were hungry and discontented, 
the richest divided into furious factions, and all 
classes had lost their quieting confidence in the 
honour and ability of public men. 


idol to worship ; but the intensity of feeling which 


formerly went in that way was now turned, very 


generally, into hatred and scorn of all the mem- 
bers of the present cabinet. The outlaw had 
arrived in England on the 6th or 7th of February, 
after a visit paid to him at Ostend by Mr. Coates, 
who thought that he might secure his election 
for Westminster, as he had a good interest there 
through Mr. John Churchill, the brother of the 
poet, ind many other friends; but Wilkes pre- 
ferred trying the city. “His situation at Paris,” 
says his biographer, “was become disagreeable, 
for his necessities had compelled him to contract 
many debts there, and he could draw no more 
money from England. His affairs were desperate ; 
but his popularity in England was high.”' He lay 
perdu at Mr. Hayley’s, in Great Alie Street, Good- 
man’s-fields, till the general election came on; 
but, on the 4th of March, he wrote a supplicating 


letter to the king, which was delivered by his 
Oe ee ee ore 


1 Abaon. 


'ARLIAMENT was prorogued on | 


Since Pitt's 
eclipse under the peerage they had taken no new 


servant at Queen’s Palace. No notice whatever 
was taken of the letter, which was delivered in 
so irregular a manner; and when Wilkes ap- 
peared publicly in the streets of London to stand 
for the city, the outlawry was in full force against 
him. The populace received him with tremen- 
dous acclamations, but on the poll he was left 
in a minority, though 1247 liverymen voted for 
him.? Rejected by the city, but not discouraged, 
he immediately offered himself for the county ; 
and the freeholders of Middlesex returned him 
by avery large majority. The mob was in a trans- 
port of joy; they made the air ring with shouts 
of “Wilkes and liberty !” and they not only broke 
Lord Bute’s windows in the west end, but also 
the Mansion House windows in the east. This 
was nothing more than a common election epi- 
sode, but the court and a part of the cabinet gave 
to it a great deal of importance, and already began 
to tulk of the necessity of strong measures, It 
was this exaggerating and vindictive spirit that 
had given Wilkes his real importance. 

The new parliament met on the 10th of May. 
An order was voted that the proper crown officer 
should report why the laws had not been put in’ 


force against John Wilkes as an outlaw. Parlia- 


ment was prorogued on the 2lst of May. But 


before the prorogation Wilkes was a close pri- 
soner. Having secured his election for Middlesex 
at the end of March, he, on the 20th of April, 
appeared in the Court of King’s Bench and de- 
clared himself ready to submit to the laws of his 


country. But Lord Mansfield suggested, that, 


as he was not before the court by any legal pro- 





2 This gave great dissatisfaction to the London mob, who, at 


the close of the election, broke the iron gates in front of Guild- 
hall to pieces, demolished the lamps, and did other damage. 
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cess, the court could not take any notice of this 
voluntary appearance; and he was permitted to 
depart at perfect liberty. But a few days after, 
what is termed a writ of capias ut legatum was 
issued against him; and on the 27th of April he 
was brought into court in custody. Serjeant 
Glynn, his counsel, pointed out several errors in 
the outlawry, and offered bail to any amount. 
Thurlow replied; bail was refused, and Wilkes 
was committed to the custody of the marshal of 
the King’s Bench Prison. As he was proceeding 
in a hackney-coach over Westminster Bridge, 
the London mob, shouting “ Wilkes and liberty!” 
‘topped the carriage, took out the horses, and 
dragged him in triumph through the city to a 
public-house in Spitalfields, where they kept 
him till near the hour of midnight; but when 
the people dispersed, he repaired in a quieter 
manner to the marshal of the King’s Bench, 
who had been compelled to quit the coach and 
his prisoner at Temple Bar, and surrendered him- 
self. On the following morning, as soon as it 
was known that the patriot was in durance, great 
crowds began to collect outside of the walls; and 
as this continued, together with a terrible strife 
of tongues, an order was sent to the Horse 
Guards, and a body of soldiers were stationed 
near the prison. This increased the popular ex- 
citement ; and every day for nearly a fortnight 
the mob abused the soldiers, and the soldiers—if 
we are to helieve some accounts—threatened the 
mob. In this temper the 10th of May, the day for 
the opening of the new parliament, arrived ; and 
as the people had taken it into their heads that 
neither the walls of the King’s Bench, nor any 
walls or laws whatsoever, could hinder Mr. 
Wilkes from taking that seat in the House of 
Commons to which he had been elected by the free- 
holders of Middlesex, they assembled in greater 
numbers, and with a louder noise than ever, to 
have the honour of escorting him to Westmin- 
ster. But the gates remained closed, the pa- 
triot unseen. A tremendous uproar ensued: the 
soldiers, considerably reinforced, put themselves 
in motion, and two of the Surrey magistrates, 
Messrs. Gillam and Ponton, began, or attempted 
to begin to read the riot act. Their voices were 
drowned in the shouts of the mob and the roll of 
the drum; and dirt and stones were thrown at 
them and at the. soldiers. By a fatality which 
attended all these Wilkes transactions, the com- 
panies selected for this service were nearly all 
Highlanders or Lowland Scots. One Donald 
Maclean, with two other hot Maca, broke away 
from the ranks, gave chase to one of the mob 
who had been pelting them, and shot a young 
man named Allen in a cowhouse hard by in St. 
George’s Fields. Meanwhile, in the grander scene 
of action, the riot had increased. With more 
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precipitancy, certainly, than would be approved 
of at the present day, orders were given to the 
troops to fire upon the people; and at one volley 
six were killed, and fourteen or sixteen badly 
wounded.’ The coroner’s inquest brought in a 
verdict of wilful murder against Donald Maclean 
for shooting Allen; and charged his comrade, 
Donald Maclaury, and his commanding officer, 
Ensign Murray, with aiding and abetting. Mac- 
lean was given up and conveyed to prison, not 
without risk of being torn to pieces by the infuri- 
ated people. Ensign Alexander Murray had a 
warrant issued against him as an accessory; and 
Mr. Gillam, one of the Surrey magistrates, who 
had ordered the military to fire, was indicted for 
murder. But, on the other side, the new parlia- 
ment then sitting voted very loyal addresses on 
the occasion, with assurances of their hearty con- 
currence in every measure that might enable his 
majesty to maintain the authority of the laws; 
and thanks were ostentatiously returned by Lord 
Barrington, the secretary at war, in the king’s 
name, to the officers and men employed on this 
always odious service. If nothing more, the latter 
step was a political mistake. It was thus con- 
sidered, we believe, even in the army itself.? With 
the populace it added fuel to the fire; and the 
exploit for which his majesty had applauded the 
soldiery got and kept the name of the “‘ Massacre 
of St. George’s Fields.” At the same time riots 
and disturbances, unconnected with politics, but 
probably heightened by a spirit of imitation, 
broke out in the east end of the capital among 
ceal-heavers, sailors, and watermen, who com- 
plained of low wages and of frauds practised 
upon them by their employers. Stepney Fields 
became a seene of combat as well as St. George’s 
Fields; and the civil force was found not suffi- 
cient to dissipate the combatants without calling 
in the military. 

On the 6th of June Wilkes’ case was heard in 
the Court of King’s Bench. Ashe had returned to 
his country and surrendered, the outlawry against 
him was reversed ; but he was sentenced for the 
republication of the North Briton, No. 45, to pay 
a fine of £500 and be imprisoned ten calendar 
months (he had already been imprisoned two 
months); and for publishing the ssay on 
Woman, to pay a fine of £500 and be imprisoned 
twelve calendar months, to be computed from 
the expiration of the term of the former impri- 
sonment; and that he should afterwards find 
security for good behaviour for seven years ; him- 
self in the sum of £1000, and two sureties in 
£500 each. 


1 Ann. Reg.:; Gent. Mug.; and other periodicals of the day. 


2 This letter was read to the men the very next day. <A copy 
of it got into the orderly-book, and from thence into the news- 
papers —The Political Life of William Wildman, Viscount Bar- 
ringtun, by his brother, Shute, Bishop of Durham. 
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seals of secretary of state, which were given to 
the Earl of Rochford. As to the great man who 
had been so long doing nothing, his resignation 
excited no more interest than that of a borough- 
reeve or @ parish clerk, Even his admiring bio- 
grapher finds himself obliged to make this humi- 
liating confession :—“ A greater contrast in the 
feelings of the cabinet and of the nation upon 
the present resignation of Lord Chatham to those 
which were evinced upon his dismission from 
office in 1757, and upon his retirement in 1761, 
can scarcely be imagined. His dismission in 
1757 excited one common cry of enthusiastic ad- 
miration towards himself and of indignation 
towards his political opponents. The attention, 
not only of Great Britain, but of the whole of 
Europe, was attracted by his resignation in 1761; 
and, although the voices of his countrymen were 
not so universally united in his favour as upon 
the former occasion, the event was considered 
as affecting the interests of nations in the four 
quarters of the globe. The resignation of Lord 
Chatham in 1768 was in fact nothing more than 
the official relinquishment of an appointment in 
which he had Jong ceased to exercise his autho- 
rity or to exert his abilities. It was expected by 
the ministry —it was little regarded by the people 
of Great Britain—it was almost unknown to the 
continent of Europe.” ? 

In the meantime Wilkes’ friend, Serjeant 
Glynn, had come off triumphantly in Middlesex, 
and Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, who had 
vainly solicited the support of Chatham, had not 
only lost his election, but had found himself in- 
volved in some very serious electioneering trou- 
bles. Some of his chairmen killed a man of the 
name of Clarke in an affray. Such accidents 
were not very uncommon on such occasions ; but 
us Sir William was a ministerial candidate, and 
as the popular animosity was at its height, ter- 
rible accusations and surmises were circulated. 
The baronet was represented as an employer of 
assassins ; two of his chairmen were indicted for 
wilful murder; and when they were tried at the 
Old Bailey (in the month of January following) 
the jury returned averdict of guilty against one 
of them, who answered to the name of Mac 
Quirk. The populace testified their joy by shout- 
ing and clapping their hands; but the govern- 
ment stepped in with a respite, and not long 
after with a free pardon. The people were far 
too much excited to admit that violence had been 
used on both sides, and that, at most, the offence 
of the chairman amounted to manslaughter.’ 

2 Thackery, Life of Chatham. 

* It is quite certain that the popular party, as well as the 
court party, had their hired mobs at Brentford. The vile prac- 
tice was universal, except in cases of rotten borougha, or in 


places so absolutely under the contro] of some great man, that 
no opposition could be offered. 


For weeks and months Wilkes’ business occu- 
pied the attention of court and cabinet, to the 
exclusion of almost everything else. In July, 
Gillam, the Surrey magistrate, was put upon his 
trial for murder. He was defended by the attor- 
ney and solicitor-general, and acquitted by the 
jury. In August, Donald Maclean was tried and 
acquitted also. It was at this moment, when 
the ministry was staggering and reeling under a 
greater weight of unpopularity than had been 
known for ages, that the Earl of Chatham chose 
to withdraw his name, as he had long done his 
person, from it. It has been shrewdly conjec- 
tured that he had clung to office thus long, only 
that he might find some striking and popular oc- 
casion for resignation.’ Notwithstanding his 
former declamations against Wilkes personally, 
he certainly gave a pretty strong proof, just at 
this time, that he was not disposed to take part 
with the opponents of the popular idol or his 
friends. The Duke of Grafton hastened to re- 
present that Chatham’s retirement at this critical 
moment would be unfavourable to the king’s ser- 
vice and unfair to himself. “ Having myself,” 
he said, “given way some time ago to your en- 
treaties to me to remain in my present post, 
when your health was at least as bad us it now i, 
T have some right to claim from you a return of 
the same conduct, when I see, as your lordship 
was pleased then to say, that nothing could be 
sv truly serviceable to his majesty’s affairs.” His 
majesty tried what he could himself do with his 
refractory patient, and wrote him a most earnest 
letter. “ As you entered upon this employment,” 
said the king, “in August, 1766, at my own re- 
quisition, I think I have a right ¢o cnsist on your 
remaining in my service; for 1 with pleasure 
look forward to the time of your recovery, when 
I may have your assistance in resisting the tor- 
rent of factions this country so much labours 
under. This thought is the more frequent in my 
mind, as the lord-chancellor and the Duke of 
Grafton take every opportunity to declare warmly 
to me their desire of seeing that ; therefore, I 
again repeat it, you must not thiuk of retiring, 
but of pursuing what may be most conducive to 
restore your health, and to my seeing you take a 
public share in my affairs.” The answer the king 
got was in the great orator’s very worst fustian. 
Affliction, submission, gratitude, veneration, de- 
spair, figured through the page, but the end of 
all was, that the Earl of Chatham was not to be 
moved even by royal prayers, but insisted upon 
resigning. 

The Earl of Bristol then accepted the privy 
seal, to hold it as long as this strange disjointed 
ministry should keep together. On the 21st of 
October, Lord Shelburne was forced to resign his 
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Parliament assembled on the 8th of November, 
the Duke of Grafton remaining reluctantly at the 
head of the unpopular ministry. The speech 
from the throne alluded to fresh troubles in 
America, and denounced in strong terms the re- 
bellious spirit which prevailed in Massachusetts 
Bay. 
On the 14th, before the session was a week 
old, the Wilkes war was recommenced with more 
acharnement than ever. Sir Joseph Mawbey, 
one of the members for Southwark, presented a 
petition from the inmate of the King’s Bench, 
reciting all the proceedings of government against 
him, and claiming redress and liberty as a mem- 
ber of parliament. After much violent discussion, 
and several close divisions, it was agreed that 
the petitioner, Mr. Wilkes, should have liberty 
to attend the house to support the allegations 
of his petition, and should also be allowed the 
assistance of counsel. The day fixed for his ap- 
pearance was the 2d of December. But, on the 
23d of November, Sir William Meredith moved 
for an inquiry into the melancholy occurrences 
in St. George’s Fields and the conduct of the 
military on that occasion. Sir William was 
very severe against the noble secretary-at-war 
for writing the letter of thanks to the troops. 
Lord Barrington said that he was not the least 
flurried—that his sleep would not be discom- 
posed—that he had done nothing but what he 
was justified in—and the motion was negatived. 
Subsequently it was renewed by Mr. Burke, now 
acting as a leader of the Rockingham section of 
Opposition in the commons. The motion was, 
however, again negatived by a great majority. 
Before the 2d of December arrived the house 
postponed the hearing of Wilkes’ petition, and 
this postponement was repeated several times.’ 

Wilkes and his counsel were yet 

AP ATED unheard, when, on the 23d of Jan- 
uary, it was moved by Mr. Joseph Martin, one 
of the members for Gatton, “ That John Wilkes, 
Esq., although he is convicted of publishing a 
seditious libel, is entitled to privilege of parlia- 
ment.” Lord North, now chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, moved as an amendment, a sentence 
which very materially changed the aspect and 
animus of Martin’s motion, and which was car- 
ried, after a hot debate, by a majority of 165 to 
71—“That John Wilkes, Esq., although he is 
convicted of printing and publishing a malignant, 
seditious, and scandalous libel, and of printing 
and publishing three obscene and impious libels, 
and now stands committed to the King’s Bench 


Prison by virtue of two several judgments in the 


1 Notes of the several spirited debates which preesied these 
adjournments are given in Sir H. Cavendish’s Debates, Burke 
spoke very eloquently on one occasion. He exclaimed—‘‘ Our 
privilege has received a wound ; it ia our business not to make it a 
mortal one /"’ 
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Court of King’s Bench for the said offences, is 
entitled by privilege of parliament to be dis- 
charged from his imprisonment for the said of- 
fences.” Martin complained of unfairness; but 
the main question was put in this altered shape, 
and was, as a matter of course, negatived at once. 

On the 3lst of January Wilkes appeared as a 
prisoner at the bar of the house. He objected 
that, as a member, he could not legally appear 
there, without taking the oaths; but this objec- 
tion was overruled. After various other pro- 
ceedings, Lord Barrington, on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary moved—“ That John Wilkes, Esq., a mem- 
ber of this house, who hath at the bar of this 
house certified himself to be the author and pub- 
lisher of what this house has resolved to be an 
insolent, scandalous, and seditious libel, and who 
has been convicted in the Court of King’s Bench 
of having printed and published a seditious libel, 
and three obscene, impious libels, and by the judg- 
ment of the said court has been sentenced to un- 
dergo twenty-two months’ imprisonment, and is 
now in execution under the said judgment, be ex- 
pelled this house.” This was carried by 219 against 
137, but the debate was long and vehement, and 
several admired speeches were made against the 
motion, by Burke, Mr. Cornwall, Mr. George 
Grenville, the Earl of Chatham's friend Mr. 
Beckford, his brother Mr, Thomas Pitt, and 
others. Burke, with equal humour and truth, 
called this the fifth act of the tragi-comedy acted 
by his majesty’s servants for the benefit of Mr. 
Wilkes, and at the expense of the constitution. 
Wilkes, in fact, after indulging in many witti- 
cisms at the expense of his moral adversaries, 
said that he would stand again for Middlesex, 
and that he was quite sure no ministerial candi- 
date would have a chance against him. The 
event justified his boast. At a meeting of free- 
holders he was proposed by James Townshend, 
Esq., member fur West Looe, who was seconded 
by the member for Hythe, Alderman Sawbridge, 
brother to the well-kuown Catherine Macauley. 
His nomination was hailed with enthusiasm. A 
Mr. Dingley, a mercantile speculator of London 
—a man of many trades—who had intended to 
get himself proposed, took fright and retired 
without being named; and on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, thirteen days after his expulsion, Wilkes 
was re-elected without opposition. On the very 
next day Lord Strange moved in the commons, 
“That John Wilkes, Esq., having been in this 
session of parliament expelled this house, was 
and is incapable of being elected a member to 
serve in this present parliament.” Mr. Dowdes- 
well, the ex-chancellor of the exchequer, spoke 
strongly against the doctrine thus attempted to 
be established, that a member once expelled is 
incapable of re-election to the same parliament, 
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and ridiculed the notion of making Wilkes’ 
morals a ground of expulsion. “If this,” said 
he, “is to he your rule, where will you stop? 
You have turned one out for impiety and ob- 
scenity: when half a dozen members meet over 
their bottle, is their discourse entirely free from 
obscenity, impiety, and abuse of government? 
Even in the cabinet, that pious reforming society ! 
—why, were Mr. Wilkes to be adjudged there, 
and the innocent man to throw the first stone, they 
would slink out one by one, and leave the cul- 
prit uncondemned !” This satire told the better 
as all the world was acquainted with the irregu- 
larities of the Duke of Grafton, Lord Sandwich, 
and other members of the administration ; but 
the commons, nevertheless, rejected an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Dowdeswell, by a majority 
of 228 to 102, and then adopted Lord Strange’s 
motion by a majority of 235 to 89.' The prisoner 
iu the King’s Bench laughed, and said he would 
try again. 

Great efforts were made in the city of London 
by the ministerial party, who were said to be 
assisted by money from the treasury; but Wilkes 
had not only the public press and the mob, but 
also many of the most considerable merchants on 
his side, which they thought the side of liberty. 
A meeting was called on the 8th of March, at 
the King’s Arms Tavern in Cornhill, by Mr. Ding- 
ley, who was anxious to try his fortune at the 
hustings once more, and who now proposed a 
loyal address to his majesty, in contradiction of 
certain instructions which the city had prepared. 
But, though they had gone to a loyal tavern, 
they could not keep out the Wilkites, and the 
consequence was a scuffle, which is thus related 
by Earl Temple to the Chathams:—“ The Ding- 
leyans, apprehensive of being outvoted, had pre- 
pared an address, ready cut and dried; words 
ensued, and the hero of the meeting, Master 
Dingley, struck Wilkes’ attorney, who knocked 
him down in return, and bade him go to the 
treasury for more money, as next term he should 
be put in the crown-office. Dingley was then 
deprived of the honour of presiding, and Vau- 
ghan, the merchant, put in the chair, who had 
taken the lead in the city instructions. The 
Dingle, party retired from the field of battle, 
and a committee was appointed to draw up an 
address.”?. In asecond attempt, made in another 
place, the Dingleyans were more successful ; but 
the saturnalia continued and grew worse. On 
the 22d of March, when they went to present 
their loyal address to the king, they were beset 
by a countless mob shouting “Wilkes and liberty! 
Liberty and Wilkes for ever!” and pelting them 
with the contents of the kennels. Nor was this 
all; for some ingenious mischief-maker had pro- 
‘\Cavendish, ————SS*~*~*~*~*~*~*«S Ch 
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cured an undertaker’s hearse, and had partially 
covered it with paintings or daubs representing. 
the death of young Allen in St. George’s Fields, 

and the murder at Brentford by Sir William 

Proctor’s chairman ; and this lugubrious vehicle, 

with its bloody decorations, was dragged slowly 
along at the head of the procession. As the mob 
became more excited they threw stones as well as 
dirt, and so terrified those who were going up with 
the address, that many of them stopped their 
coaches and went off from the scene of danger 
by by-streets, or ran into some friendly house. 

The braver continued their slow drive, still pre- 
ceded by the hearse, which never halted till it 
came in front of the gates of St. James’s Palace. 
There Lord Talbot rushed out.and seized two of 
the mob, and the soldiers on duty seized fifteen 
more.» The hearse was then removed, and the 
loyal address was carried in amidst hisses and 
execrations. The seventeen men seized were 
carried to prison; but their sufferings were not 
great, as the grand jury for Middlesex refused to 
find bills of indictment against them. 

In the meanwhile Wilkes had again been re- 
turned for Middlesex. The election took place 
on the 16th of March, at Brentford. Dingley 
attempted to get himself named, but he found 
the timidity of his party so epidemic that he had 
not one freeholder to attend him, and he could 
not get near the hustings.‘ On the following day 
the House of Commons again declared Wilkes’ 
return to be null and void, and ordered a new 
writ. There was then sitting in the house, as 
member for Bossiney, a military officer who was 
bold enough to conceive that he might assist 
ministers in their dilemma, and run the perilous 
chances of Brentford with a hope of success. 
This was Colonel Henry Lawes Luttrell, eldest 
son of the lately created Irish peer Lord Irnham,* 
a name odious in Ireland, and not as yet at all 
popular in England. He vacated his seat and 
offered himself for Middlesex. The house ordered 
the sheriffs to be attentive to the preservation of 
the peace, and to appoint a number of extra con- 
stables to be on duty at Brentford. Encouraged 
by this care and by Colonel Luttrell’s boldness, 
two other candidates, Mr. Whitaker and Mr. 
Roach, offered themselves at the hustings. Con- 
trary to expectation, the election, on the 13th of 
April, passed off quietly; the result of the poll 
being—for Mr. Wilkes 1143, for Colonel Luttrell 
296, for Mr. Whitaker 5, and for Mr. Roach 0. 
Illuminations from Northumberland House all 


through the city testified the popular triumph ; 


3 Talbot, the same noble lord who had fought a duel with 
John Wilkes by moonlight, got his staff of lord-steward broke 
in the scuffle. 4 Dingley's own letter. 

5 Afterwards Viscount and Earl of Carhampton (in the Irish 

). The readers of Junius will recollect a remarkable 
note relating to this family, attached to-the sixty-seventh letter. _ 
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but there was no riot or violence. The sheriffs 
returned Wilkes as duly elected. But on the 
very next day, the 14th of April, Mr. Onslow 
moved that the sheriffs of Middlesex should im- 
mediately attend the house with the poll. This 
was agreed to; but as no previous notice had 
been given to the sheriffs, those functionaries 
kept the house waiting a very long time, during 
which the members are stated to have gone into 
“confusion and riot.” At last the sheriffs ap- 
peared and presented the poll. But it was now 
considered that the hour was too late, or the 
house too much disordered, to enter upon the 
debate ; and a motion was made by the ministry 
to adjourn to next day, Saturday—a day on 
which the house never transacted business. The 
opposition opposed this adjournment to Saturday, 
as contrary to the custom of parliament; and re- 
presented that such a hurrying on of this parti- 
cular business would seem irregular and unfair, 
and inflame rather than quiet the minds of the 
people. Ministers however persisted, and carried 
their point by a majority of 207 to 115. 

On Saturday, the 15th of April, it was moved 
by Mr. Onslow, “That Henry Lawes Luttrell, 
Esq., ought to have been returned a knight of the 
shire to serve in this present parliament for the 
county of Middlesex.” In the animated debate 
which followed, Mr. George Grenville distin- 
guished himself on the opposition side, and the 
whole of the Grenville or Temple interest, to- 
gether with that of the Chatham party, was cx- 
erted for Wilkes, or against the return of Lut- 
trell. But upon a division, which did not take 
place till three o’clock on Sunday morning, min- 
isters carried their point by a majority of 197 to 
143. The freeholders of Middlesex, keeping in 
view the poll-books alone, exclaimed against the 
iniquity of substituting Luttrell with his 296 
votes, for Wilkes with his 1143; and they joined 


in a petition to the king, in which they implored 


' Parl. Hist.; Letter from Earl Temple to the Countess of 
Chatham. 

2 Sume twenty years before this, the same spirit of abstract 
apeculation, accompanied too ofter with a reluctance to submit 
to revealod truth, and to the authority of established govorn- 
ments—which heralded throughout Europe grent corruption of 
doctrine and morals in the Christian churches, and civil revolu- 
tions that have as yet done little for true freedom —-had deeply 
entered the minds of many of the Now Englanders. Bancroft 
says—‘‘The public mind in that province (Massachusetts), and 
most of all in Boston, was earnestly inquiring into the active 
powers of man, to deduce from them the right to uncontrolled 
inquiry as the only security against religious and civil bondage. 
Of that cause the champion was Jonathan Mayhew, offspring of 
purest ancestors, nurtured by tho oovan’s side, sanctified from 
childhood, a pupil of New England's Cambridge. ‘ Instructed 
in youth,’ thus he speaks of himself, ‘in the doctrines of civil 
liberty, as they were taught by such men as Plato, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and others among the ancients; and such ag Sidney and 
Milton, Locke and Hoadley, among the moderns; Liked them ; 
and having learned from the Holy Scriptures that wise, brave, 
and virtuous men were always friends to liberty—that God gave 
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his majesty to dissolve the present parliament. 
It appears, however, that this petition was set 
aside for another to the commons, begging them 
to rescind their motion about Colonel Luttrell 
and to admit Mr, Wilkes to his seut. Counsel 
was heard upon such a petition on the 8th of 
May; but, after the question had been debated, 
Luttrell was confirmed in his seat by a majority 
of 221 to 152. 

During this session committees had been ap- 
pointed by both houses to examine and report 
upon papers relating to American affairs, and sub- 
mitted to them by the crown. A petition from 
the people of Boston, the centre of trouble, was 
contemptuously rejected, and measures of rigour 
were urged by majorities in both houses.? The 
lords, alleging that both the people and the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts Bay had been guilty of 
various illegal and treasonable acts, and that 
there was no probability of these crimes being pro- 
perly punished in the country by native courts and 
juries, recommended, in an address to the king, 
that the criminals should be brought over tu 
England and tried by a special commission, ac- 
cording to a statute of the 35th of Henry VITI.— 
a most unlucky name to introduce at such a time 
and in such a cause! It was moved in the com- 
mons that they should concur with their lord- 
ships. Mr. George Grenville opposed the mo- 
tion, and caused the government some perplexity 
by contradicting their statement. of the occur- 
rences at Boston. The debate was prolonged till 
three o’clock in the morning. This time at least 
there was no want of warning voices. Mr. Dow- 
deswell, Mr. Pennant, member for Liverpool, 
Mr. Cornwall, Mr. Burke, Mr. George Grenville, 
Alderman Beckford, Colonel Barré, Governor 
Johnston, and Governor Pownall, all spoke 
vehemently against the address and the coercive 
plan of the House of Lords. Burke characterized 


all the preceding measures of government as rash, 


and virtue enough to like a free commonwealth—and that where 
tho Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty—this made me oon- 
clude that freedom is a great blossing.’ From early life Mayhew 
took to his heart the right of private judgment, clinging to it 
as to his religion. ‘Truth and justice he revered as realities 
which every human being had capacity to discern. The duty 
of each individual to inquire and judge he deduced from the 
constitution of man, and held to be as universal as reason itself. 
At onve becoming revolutionary, he scoffed at receiving opinions 
because our forefathors had embraced them; and pushing the 
principle of Protestantism to its universnl expreasion, he sent 
forth the American mind to do its work, disburdened of pre- 
judices. The ocean which it had crossed bad broken the trail 
of tradition, and it was now to find its own paths, and make 
for iteelf a new oxistence, with not even its footsteps behind, 
and nothing before it but its own futurity.” This was about 
1760.—Bancroft, History of the American Revolution, vol. i. p. 65. 

A century has passed since ‘‘ Boston received Mayhew’s doc- 
trine, and its ablest vitizens delighted in the friendship of the 
eloquent teacher;” yet no such marvels have arisen in New 
England or America from his new philosophy in religion, morals, 
or politics, as to recommend it to those who still keep to the 


the Israelites a king in his anger, because they had not sense | old paths, whether on this side of the Atlantic or the other. 
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raw, undigested measurea, which had inflamed 
America from one end of the country to the other. 
He said the remedy now proposed was not likely 
to appease, but to exasperate; that they were 
firing a cannon upon the Americans which would 
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Epaunp Burke. —After Sir Joshua Reynotds. 


react upon themselves. “At the desire of an ex- 
asperated governor,” he exclaimed, “we are called 
upon to agree to an address, advising the king to 
put in force against the Americans the act of 
Henry VIII. And why? Because you cannot 
trust the juries of that country. Sir, that word 
must convey horror to every feeling mind. If 
you have not a party among 2,000,000 of people, 
you must either change your plan of government, 
or renounce the colonies for ever. If the people 
are uniform, and steady, and united, you never 
can punish them.” Mr. George Grenville, in a 
long speech, said—“ Why have the lords named 
this act of Henry VIII.—an act which has a 
very odd meaning—an act ‘concerning the trials 
of treasons committed out of his majesty’s domin- 
ions? Will not the Americans say—We then are 
out of hig majesty’s dominions? In the present 
instance this is a most futile provision, one that 
cannot be acted upon, and upon which ministers 
do not intend to act. Do not let us make use of 
big words, and then suffer ourselves to be laughed 
at, like ancient Pistol in the play.” Beckford, in 
his usual warm way, exclaimed— There seems 
as if there was a regular plan of ruling by a 
military force, both here and in America!” Yet, 
upon a division, it was carried by a majority of 


155 against 89 that the house concurred with the |in the mother country. 


Jords in the resolutions and address.' 
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Thia was on the 26th of January. On the 8th 
of February, during a short interval allowed by 
Wilkes’ transcendant affair, the subject was again 
brought before the House of Commons. The 
debate was most animated; and this time minis- 
ters were still more fully warned of the danger 
of driving matters to extremities.” Sir William 
Meredith said, “If I were an American, rather 
than have the act of Henry VIII. applied to me, 
T would undergo any degree of suffering. It is 
giving the Americans a horrid impression of the 
government of this country, to see them raking 
into acts of arbitrary times. Lord Bacon says, 
that to ramble back into antiquity is the same as 
to innovate.” General Conway admitted the 
importance and the difficulty of the case, but 
said something must be done; and that no gentle- 
man had substituted any other remedy in the 
place of the measures proposed by ministers. 
He then maintained, as many others had done, 
that there was a wide difference between internal 
taxes and duties laid upon certain articles, which 
he called regulations of trade. “The Ameri- 
cans,” he continued, “have submitted to thirty 
acts of parliament; yet the language has been, 
that they ought not to be taxed by any but them- 
selves.” But the longest and in every way most 
remarkable speech delivered during the night 
was one from Governor Pownall, who treated 
the American question in point of law, in rela- 
tion to commerce, in a military view, and in all 
its bearings. He had once been governor at 
Boston himself, and he had the reputation of 
knowing more about the Bostonians and the 
colonists in general than any man in the house, 
so that every word from him was entitled to re- 
spect and attention. He reminded them that the 
crown, in the eighth year of William ITI., gave 
ita consent to an act of the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, for regulating trials for high treason 
within that province, according to the act of the 
7th of King William ; and he held that the crown 
and parliament could not now, consistently or 
with justice, issue a commission to bring any 
delinquent out of the province to try him here 
in England upon the act of Henry VIII. He 
quoted the charters of Massachusetts Bay, of 
Virginia, of Maryland, which were all decisive 
against internal taxation, and which all recog- 
nized the right of the mother country to impose 
duties and customs according to the law of mer- 
chants. He called to the recollection of the 
house the history of the Pilgrim Fathers, and all 
the hardships the first British settlers in America 
had encountered and cheerfully borne, in order 
to avoid religious persecution and civil slavery 
“But now,” said he, 


“that spirit, equally strong and equally inflamed, 
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has but a slight and trifling sacrifice to make; 
the Americans have not a country to leave, but 
a country to defend; they have not friends and 
relations to leave and forsake, but friends and 
relations to unite with and stand by, in one com- 
mon union. Gentlemen high in office have been 
told this, but they will not believe it. The house, 
if they will not believe it, have been warned of 
it. The only sacrifice they have to make ia that 
of a few follies and a few luxuries.” Yet, upon 
a division, Mr. Rose Fuller’s motion to have the 
address recommitted was negatived by a majo- 
rity of 169 against 65." 

On the 14th of March a petition or remon- 
strance was offered from the people of New York, 
denying the right of parliament to tax them in 
any way. It was carried, on the motion of Lord 
North, that such a paper should not be received. 
Later in the session, Governor Pownall moved, 
in a long speech, that the revenue acts affecting 
America should be repealed forthwith. ‘ Every 
person,” it is said, “seemed to agree with his 
motion; but the ministry complaining that the 
late time of the session would not allow a matter 
of so much consequence to be properly agitated, 
as they were not prepared for tt, a motion was 
made to put it off till next session.””? 

Early in the year it was announced in a mes- 
sage from the king, that, in consequence of a 
deficiency in some branches of the revenue ap- 
propriated to the civil list, he had been obliged 
to contract debts amounting to £513,511, which 
his majesty trusted the house would enable him 
to discharge. The opposition moved for papers 
to explain the alleged deficiency. Lord North 
promised the papers, but hoped they would vote 
the money first, as the papers could not be pre- 
pared immediately. This proposition was com- 
bated for two or three days, but in the end the 
minister succeeded, and the money was voted. 

The king went down to prorogue parliament 
on the 9th of May, which was the day after the 
last vehement debate and division on Wilkes’ 
election. The mob grossly insulted him as he 
passed from the palace to the House of Lords. 
In his speech he said it gave him great concern 
to be obliged to recommend to them with more 
than ordinary earnestness, that they would all, in 
their several counties, exert their utmost efforts 
for the maintenance of public peace and good 
order. 

The reader has seen how little the Americans 
were satisfied with the declaratory bill which ac- 
companied the repeal of the stamp act. The dis- 
contents were increased by the endeavours of 
government to enforce what was styled the mu- 
tiny act, but what was more properlyan act for 


quartering and better providing for the troops 
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at the expense of the colonies. It was an act 
earried through in a hurry at the fag-end of the 
session, and yet. blindly persevered in. In de- 
priving the assembly of New York of its legis- 
lative faculties, for opposing this act, ministers 
threw fresh materials into the black caldron; 
and then came Charles Townshend's taxes to 
make it boil over ; and then again, as fuel to keep 
up the fire beneath it, there arrived at Boston 
the newly formed American board of commis- 
sioners to enforce the payment of the new duties 
and to put an end to all smuggling. These com- 
missioners could not possibly have been sent to a 
worse place than Boston. New York for many 
reasons was preferable ; but whenever there was 
a choice to make the cabinet committed a blun- 
der. The colonists read in the preamble to Charles 
Townshend’s act that the duties were laid “for 
the better support of government and the admi- 
nistration of the colonies ;” and they detected a 
clause in the bill which seemed to enable the 
king, by sign manual, to establish a general civil 
list in every province in North America, with 
salaries, pensions, &c.? They instantly declared 
that all this was unnecessary, unjust, and dan- 
gerous to their most important rights; and they 
insisted that the establishment of any civil list 
in America independent of the assemblies was 
altogether illegal. On the 28th of October, 1767, 
a few gentlemen met at a private club in Boston, 
the great centre of discontent and pivot of resist- 
ance, and arranged plans for making real and 
effectual the non-importation agreements which 
had been before suggested. They drew up a 
bond or subscription paper, whereby the parties 
signing engaged to encourage the use and con- 
sumption of native manufactures only, and to 
cease importing, buying, or selling anything from 
Great Britain except a few named indispensable 
articles; and they appointed a committee to ob- 
tain subscriptions to this agreement. One Mal- 
colm, a daring smuggler, who some months be- 
fore this had fought the custom-house officers 
sword in hand, and landed sixty pipes of Madeira 
wine without paying duty, became thie most ac- 
tive agent in promoting the non - importation 
scheme; and he and some of his followers did 
not hesitate to threaten the persons and houses of 
such as refused to sign the agreement. The mer- 
chants in New York and Philadelphia, however, 
declined joining in the measure; and the Bos- 
tonians for the present gave it up. In the mean- 
time, various individuals took up the pen and 
employed the press to demonstrate the iniquity 
of the taxing acts, and the little that the Ameri- 
can people had to expect from a corrupt and sub- 
servient British parliament. The foremost of 
these writers was Mr. John Dickinson, whose 
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“ Lettera from a Farmer in Pennsylvania to the 
Inhabitants of the British Colonies” made a deep 
and lasting impression. Dickinson, however, re- 
commended his countrymen still to have recourse 
to petitions to the crown and parliament, and to 
strong instructions to their agents in England, 
which, in his opinion, would have the same effect 
now as they had at the time of the stamp act. 
Other writers suggested more violent measures, 
but not oue of them ventured to hint at the dis- 
severance of the colonies from the mother country. 
On the 15th of February, 1768, the assembly of 
Massachusetts addressed a circular letter to all 
the other colonies inviting them to combine in 
taking measures to defeat the obnoxious act, The 
speaker of the New Hampshire assembly imme- 
diately replied, by order of his house, that the 
sentiments contained in the circular letter were 
highly approved of ; but that, as the time of that 
house’s existence -was near expiring, they could 
not engage for their successors. But other colo- 
nies readily adopted the sentiments and the plan 
contained in the letter, and passed votes of 
thanks to the authors of it. In the month of 
April Lord Hillsborough, one of the secretaries 
of state, sent instructions from England to Ber- 
nard, the governor of Massachusetts, to require 
the house of representatives, in the king’s name, 
to rescind the resolution which gave birth to the 
circular letter, and to declare their disapproba- 
tion of that rash and hasty proceeding. The 
house refused compliance. The very next day 
Governor Bernard, in pursuance of Lord Hills- 
borough's positive instructions, dissolved the as- 
sembly. By this time associations and commit- 
tees were formed in most of the provinces. In 
the month of June the sloop Liberty arrived at 
Boston with another cargo of choice Madeira. 
The commissioners sent an excise officer on board, 
but the skipper and his crew confined the poor 
man below deck and smuggled the wine on shore 
without entry at the custom-house or any other 
formula. The officer was then liberated and 
threatened with destruction if he noticed what 
had been done; and the following morning the 
skipper of the sloop entered at the custom-house 
four or,five pipes, swearing that that was all his 
cary). But the commissioners, aware of the 
truth, ordered a comptroller to seize the sloop 
and clap the king’s broad arrow upon her. Asa 
crowd assembled on the wharfs, the comptroller 
made signals to the Romney man-of-war, which 
was lying at anchor off Boston, and the captain 
manned his boats and sent them to assist the ex- 
cise. Malcolm, the bold smuggler we have already 
mentioned, who had been actively engaged in 
running the Madeira the day before, was now at 
the head of a mob of boys and negroes, who at- 
tempted to prevent the seizure of the sloop, and 
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pelted the excisemen and the sailors with stones 
and dirt; but the man-of-war’s boats presently 
cut the sloop from her moorings and carried her 
under the guns of the Romney. The mob on 
shore continued their riot, beating and nearly 
killing several of the revenue officers. The com- 
missioners applied to the governor for protection, 
but the governor told them he had no troops, no 
force of any kind, and thereupon they fied on 
board the Romney. The capture of the sloop 
Liberty was made on a Friday; Saturday was a 
busy day, and Sunday was kept very strictly by 
the New Englanders; but on Monday an im- 
mense mob gathered in the streets of Boston; 
and in the afternoon of that day placards were 
stuck up to call a meeting of the “Sons of 
Liberty”’ on Tuesday, at ten o'clock. At this 
meeting they appointed a committee to wait upon 
the governor to inquire why the sloop had been 
seized in so arbitrary a manner, which they de- 
clared to be an affront offered to the town of 
Boston. They pretended that she might have 
been left with perfect safety at the wharf. The 
magnates of the town affected to disapprove of a 
riot which not a few of them were suspected of 
having promoted ; but they took care to mention 
in extenuation the extraordinary circumstances 
of the said seizure, and the violence and unpre- 
cedentedness of that precedure. They offered a 
reward for the discovery of the ringleaders, and 
a few vagabonds were pointed out; but Malcolm, 
the smuggler, and others of that stamp, sat upon 
the grand jury and qvashed all prosecution. It 
was this fact which seems to have persuaded the 
ministry at home that offences in America would 
not be punished by American juries, and which 
seems to have recommended to their attention 
the statute of Henry VIII. The commissioners, 
who had left the Homney man-of-war to take up 
their quarters in Castle-William, now applied to 
General Gage, Colonel Dalrymple, and Commo- 
dore Hood for troops to support them in their 
office. Previously, however, to this application, 
and even a month or six weeks before the news 
of these Boston riots could have reached London, 
ministers had resolved to employ force, and Lord 
Hillsborough, in a secret and confidential letter, 
had told General Gage that it was his majesty’s 
pleasure that he should forthwith send from Hali- 
fax one regiment or more to Boston, to be quar- 
tered in that town, to assist the civil magistrates 
and the officers of revenue. This letter was dated 
on the 8th of June; and on the 11th his lordship 
informed Governor Bernard that his majesty had 
directed one regiment at least to be stationed in 
Boston, and had ordered a frigate, two sloops, 
! The Americans adopted this name out of a speech delivered 


by Colonel Barré in the House of Commons as early as the 
year 1766. 
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and two armed cutters to repair to and remain 
in the harbour of Boston, in order to support and 
assist the officers of the customs. Fresh appeals 


were made, by those who had put themselves in 





CasTLe-WiLLIAM, Boston Harsour.—From a drawing of the period, in the 
King's Collection, Brictiah Museum. 


the van of the movement, to the hopes, fears, and 
strongest passions of the American people; and 
these addresses usually céncluded with the signi- 
ficant truism—“ United we conquer, divided we 
die.” They called upon all the colonists to resist 
to the utmost the mutiny act, which granted 
power to every officer, upon obtaining a warrant 
from any justice, to break into any house by day 
or by night in search of deserters, They repre- 
sented that, if the colonists would only cordially 
agree as to the non-importation, multitudes in 
Great Britain who lived and thrived by their 
trade would be reduced to want, and would then, 
in their desperation, force from parliament the 
repeal of the acts. In the month of August the 
merchants and traders of Boston agreed upon a 
new subscription paper to this effect :—“ We will 
not send for or import from Great Britain, either 
upon our own account, or upon commission, this 
fall, any other goods than what are already or- 
dered for the fall supply. We will not send for 
or import any kind of goods or merchandise from 
Great Britain, &c., from the lst of January, 1769, 
to the Ist of January, 1770, except salt, coals, 
fish hooks and lines, hemp and duck, bar-lead 
and shot, wool-cards, and card-wire. We will 
not purchase of any factor or others any kind of 
goods imported from Great Britain, from January, 
1769, to January, 1770. We will not import, on 
our own account or on commission, or purchase 
of any who shall import from any other colony 
in America, from January, 1769, to January, 
1770, any tea, paper, glass, or other goods, com- 
monly imported from Great Britain. We will 
not, from and after the lst of January, 1769, 
import into this province any tea, paper, glass, 
or painters’ colours, until the act imposing duties 
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on those articles shall be absolutely repealed.” 
In the course of the same month the merchants 
of Connecticut and New York made similar 
agreenents, and in the beginning of September 
the merchants of Salem did 
the same. 

It appears that it was not 
till the beginning of Septem- 
ber that the people of Boston 
became fully aware of the 
intention of government to 
send troops. On the 12th of 
that month a meeting was 
called and a committee ap- 
pointed to make inquiries of 
the governor, and to pray 
him at the same time to con- 
vene a general assembly. Go- 
vernor Bernard said that he 
had intelligence, of a private 
nature, that a military force 
was coming; and that, as to 
the calling of another assembly, it was a measure 
not to be complied with till he had received the 
commands of his majesty. It was then resolved, 
“That the freeholders and other inhabitants of 
the town of Boston will, at the peril of their lives 
and fortunes, take all legal and constitutional mea- 
sures to defend the rights, liberties, privileges, and 
immunities granted in their royal charter.” The 
inhabitants further agreed that a suitable num- 
ber of persons should now be chosen to act for 
them as @ committee in convention, and to consult 
and to advise with such as might be sent to join 
them from the other towns of the province. They 
fixed a convention to be held at Faneuil Hall, in 
Boston, on the 22d of September; and before 
breaking up they voted, “That, as there is an 
apprehension in the minds of many of an ap- 
proaching war with France, those inhabitants 
who are not provided be requested to furnish 
themselves forthwith with arms.” This was 
pretty plain! The approaching war with France 
was nothing but an ingenious device. 

On the 22d of September, the day appointed, 
the convention, consisting of deputies from eight 
districts und ninety-six towns, met at Faneuil 
Hall; but the day before, the men-of-war and 
transports from Halifax had safely arrived in 
Nantasket Roads, a few miles below Boston. The 
convention therefore merely conferred and con- 
sulted, petitioned the governor, made sundry 
loyal professions, expressed their aversion to 
standing armies, tumults, and disorders of all 
kinds, and quietly dispersed. Governor Bernard 
then attempted to prevail upon the town council 
to provide quarters for the troops in Boston ; but 
they refused, and stated that the troops by act 
of parliament were to be quartered in the bar- 
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racks, that there were barracks enough at the | In the evening the town council was again re- 
castle to hold them all, and that it was against | quired to quarter the two regiments in the town, 


law to bring any of them into the town. Colonel 
Dalrymple, who held the command, had positive 
orders to land at least one regiment at Boston, 
and he, of himself, concluded it would be better 
not to separate his small force. Accordingly, on 
the last day of September, he left Nantasket 
Roads and sailed up to Boston. The ships of 
war, consisting of the Romney of sixty guns, the 
Launceston of forty, the Mermaid of twenty-eight, 
the Beaver of fourteen, the Senegal of fourteen, 
the Boneta of ten, and several armed schooners, 
came to anchor with springs on their cables, with 
their guns ready shotted, and their broadsides 
covering the town. Resistance was expected, 
but none was offered ; and, on the following day, 
the 1st of October, 1768, Colonel Dalrymple 
landed the two regiments he had brought with 
him—the 27th and the 14th, who, with train of 
artillery and all, did not much exceed 700 men. 
They marched from the landing-place up to the 
common on the outside of Boston, with drums 





Fangui, Hatt, Bosron.'—From a print of the time. 


beating, fifes playing, and colours flying, and 
receiving no insult except from some lubberly 
boys and‘ black men who hissed at a distance. 


! ‘* Faneufl Hall has been denominated ‘the cradle of Ameri- 
can liberty,’ having been the popular gathering-place of the 
‘sons of liberty’ during the incipient stages of the revolution. 
It was erected in 1742, at the sole expense of Peter Faneuil, Eaq., 
of Boston, and by him given to the town—the basement for a 
market, with a spacious hall and other convenient rooms above 
for public meetings. It was burned in 1761, nothing but the 
brick walls remaining. The town immediately ordered it to be 
rebuilt. Mr. Faneuil had then been dead several years. The 
engraving shows it as it appeared during the revolution. It 
was enlarged in 1805, by the addition of another story, and an 
increase of forty feet in ita width. The hall is about eighty feet 
square, and contains some fine paintings of distinguished men. 


The lower part is no longer used as a merket."—Lossing’s Pic- 
torial Field-book of the Revolution, 





and again they refused, quoting charters and acts 
of parliament. One of the regiments, who had 
brought with them no tents or camp equipage of 
any kind, were humanely permitted—or, which is 
more probable, took permission themselves—to 
occupy Faneuil Hall; the other regiment lay out 
all night on the cold common. The following 
being the Lord’s-day, no business could be done; 
and the devout Bostonians were offended at the 
desecration of the Sabbath by drums and fifes— 
sounds hitherto unknown on that day in the 
Presbyterian provinces of New England! Pressed 
by Colonel Dalrymple and his officers, the gover- 
nor, towards evening, ordered the town or state 
house to be opened to the regiment out on the 
common. The soldiers instantly came in and 
took possession of every part of that public build- 
ing except the great council chamber. Two field- 
pieces were placed in front of the edifice, and the 
main guard was posted at a few yards’ distance. 


' These proceedings excited deep resentment, and 


caused besides many inconveni- 
ences, for the lower part of the 
state-house had been used by 
the merchants as an exchange, 
and the members of the town 
council could no longer get to 
their hall to transact business 
without passing through files of 
soldiers, Having thus obtained 
quarters, the governor and 
Colonel Dalrymple required the 
council to provide barrack pro- 
visions, as regulated by the 
mutiny act. The council reso- 
lutely replied that they would 
furnish nothing, and do nothing 
that might be construed into a 
submission to that obnoxious 
law. For the present the Bos- 
tonians and their neighbours 
suppressed their vindictive feel- 
ings; but the tranquillity was every moment 
exposed to the chances of sudden interruption 
and bloodshed; every one of them looked upon 


| the soldiers as forcible intruders, slavish instru- 


ments of tyranny, men without faith or morals; 
aud every soldier had been taught to consider 
the colonists as smugglers, canting hypocrites, 
and rebels to a most gracious king. At the 
same time all possible care was taken by the 
Bostonians to impart an exaggerated picture of 
the injuries and insults they endured to every 
part of British America. Philadelphia, which 
had hitherto been inclined ‘to moderation and 
compromises, now spoke in a louder tone, and 
other towns which had been violent from the 
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beginning now became more intemperate. In 
the month of May, 1769, the Virginia house of 
burgesses, which held its meetings at Williams- 
burg, the old capital of that colony, voted a 
series of strong resolutions, followed by an ad- 
dress to the king. Lord Bottetourt, the governor, 
hastened to dissolve them; but they repaired 
forthwith to the Raleigh Tavern, and in a room, 
which bore the name of “Apollo,” they entered 
into the articles of the agreement, or, as it was 
now termed, “the association,” by which they 
pledged their honour not to import British mer- 
chandise so long as the acts of parliament for 
raising a revenue in America remained unre- 
pealed. Among the eighty-eight signatures to 
this Virginia association were those of George 
Washington, Peyton Randolph, Patrick Henry, 
Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, and others, 
who afterwards took the lead in the great strug- 
gle.’ On returning to their respective counties, 
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a committee from the house of representatives 
remonstrated with the governor, complaining of 
an armament investing their metropolis, of the 
military guard, of cannon pointed at the door of 
their state-house, and requesting his excellency, 
as his majesty’s representative, to give effectual 
orders for the removal of the ships and troops. 
Governor Bernard, who had certainly become 
less courteous since the arrival of the armament, 
replied drily, “Gentlemen, I have no authority 
over his majesty’s ships in this port, or over his 
troops within this town.” A few days after, the 
house declared that the use of the military power 
to enforce the execution of the laws was incon- 
sistent with the spirit of a free constitution, and 
that they would not do any business, surrounded 
as they were with an armed force, threatening 
their privileges and their personal security. .The 
governor thought to remove the latter strong 
objection by adjourning the assembly to Cam- 


all these Virginia members were re-elected for , bridge, a town in which there were no troops, se- 
the next assembly ; and the small minority who : parated from Boston by a narrow arm of the sea. 
had opposed the resolutions were rejected to a But they were not’ likely to be more compliant 


man. 


The gentlemen and merchants of Mary-; at Cambridge than they had been at Boston. 


land and South Carolina followed the example | They voted ‘‘That the establishment of a stand- 


of Virginia, and signed the association. Trade 
with the Rhode Islanders and the Georgians was 
broken off, and those colonies were put under a 
kind of ban and interdict “for having acted a 
weak and infamous part from the beginning of 
the present struggle for the preservation of Ame- 
rican rights.” The Georgians made haste to re- 
move this excommunication and joined the non- 
importing association. The Rhode Islanders and 
the people of North Carolina soon followed ; and, 
partly through conviction, partly through coer- 
cion, the merchants of all the other colonies and 
towns, with the single exception of Portsmouth, 
the sole seaport in New Hampshire, joined and 
signed the bond. It must be confessed that a 
deal of tyranny was exercised in sowing these 
seeds of liberty. The houses of the merchants 
who refused compliance were surrounded by 
organized mobs, who threatened destruction, not 
only to house and goods, but also to life or limbs. 
These threats, not always unattended with actual 
deeds of violence, generally drove the merchants 
to the committees; and they signed the agree- 
ment and gave up trade rather than risk every- 
thing by selling British goods. The “Daughters 
of Liberty ”—for the American ladies had taken 
their part of Colonel Barré’s compliment—entered 
into associations among themselves proscribing 
the use of tea. 

Meanwhile the storm thickened at Boston. At 
the end of May, the assembly being called together, 





\ The Life of Thomas Jefferson, with Parts of his Correspondence, 
never before published. By George Tucker, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Virginia. London, 1837. 


ing army in this colony in time of peace is an 
invasion of natural rights; that a standing army 
is not known as a part of the British constitution; 
that sending an armed force into the colony, 
under a pretence of assisting the civil authority, 
is highly dangerous to the people, unprecedented, 
and unconstitutional.” They refused to make 
any provision for the troops, and they were there- 
upon prorogued by the governor, to meet at 
Boston in the month of January, 1770. The 
king, to testify his approbation, created General 
Bernard a baronet, and took upon himseif the 
whole expense of passing the patent. Sir Francis 
left the colony on the lst of August, as poor as 
when he came there eleven years before, and fol- 
lowed by very few regrets. Before his departure 
an affray took place in a coffee-house between 
Mr. Robinson, one of the board of commissioners, 
and Mr. Otis, one of the patriots, or leaders of the 
opposition, in the assembly. In consequence of a 
newspaper attack, the commissioner attempted to 
pull the patriot’s nose—the patriot knocked the 
commissioner down—friends interfered on either 
side, and a combat with fists and canes became 
general. It may be fancied that the excise party 
proved the weaker—Robinson and his friends 
were compelled to retreat by a back door. Ifa 
few soldiers had chanced to pass at the time there 
would probably have been bloodshed. Mean- 
while smuggling went on in spite of troops, ships, 
and commissioners; and the Bostonians had 
adopted the practice of tarring and feathering all 
informers, or all who attempted to assist the 
government in any way. The process was ta 
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strip the obnoxious person naked, tar him all 
over, roll him in feathers, and then drive him 
out into the streets. The brutal operation was 
often attended with violence that destroyed health 
or life! 

Shortly after the rising of the English parlia- 
ment (on the 9th of May, 1769) Lord Hillsborough 
had written a circular letter to the colonies, stat- 
ing that in the very next session the duties upon 
glass, paper, and painters’ colours would be taken 
off, as contrary to the true principles of commerce. 
But this would leave the duty upon tea; and his 
lordship said nothing about repealing the odious 
clauses in the mutiny act. Moreover, the colon- 
ists complained that his letter spoke of commer- 
cial expediency, and not of the right they claimed 
to pay no taxes whatever without their own con- 
sent. Various other causes are stated to show 
how Lord Hillsborough’s letter failed of produc- 
ing any tranquillizing effect, and to demonstrate 
that it ought so to have failed. It will perhaps 
be sufficient to say, that the storm had now risen 
too high to be calmed by a little oil thrown upon 
its waves.' 

The city of London was scarcely more tranquil 
or more contented than Boston. From the pro- 
rogation of parliament in May to its tardy re-as- 
sembling in January, little was seen or heard but 
noise, strife, faction, and confusion. The Earl of 
Chatham was no stranger to the movements ; the 
Earl of Temple gave most of them his open coun- 
tenance and assistance, and did not disdain to 
make use of John Wilkes as a bugbear to the 
court, and as a model patriot to the people. 
Liberal subscriptions were made to pay Wilkes’ 
fines, and to provide for his subsistence when his 
Imprisonment should expire.? Dinners, attended 
by Burke, Thomas Pitt, Alderman Beckford, Lord 
Clive, Lord John Cavendish, Colonel Barré, Ad-’ 
miral Keppel, Mr. Byng, and many other parlia- 
ment men of rank and consideration, were held 
at the Thatched-house Tavern, where, among 
other toasts, was drunk—“ May future adminis- 
trations not be so remarkable for incapacity as 
the present.” Allen, the father of the unfortu- 
nate youth killed in St. George’s Fields, was sent 
up to &. James’s with a petition, demanding 


Progress, and Termination of the American Wara, by C. Stedman, 
who served under Sir W. Howe, Sir H. Clinton, and the Marquis 
Cornwallis; Tucker, Life of Jefferson. 

2 As early as the 20th of February (three days after the last 
Ceclaration of the commons that Wilkes was incapable of being 
& member), a large and respectable meeting was held at the 
London Tavern, and was attended by many of the opposition 
members. <A subscription was set on foot, and the sum of 
23340, subscribed on the apot. A paper was widely distributed, 
and a committee was appointed to carry on the subscription 
throughout England. On the 7th of March the society called 
the “Supporters of the Bill of Rights” had a meeting at the 
London Tavern, and sent Wilkes £300 for his immediate necessl- 
tes, and instituted an inquiry into the state of his debts. On 
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“justice upon the cruel murderers of his beloved 
child, whose blood cried aloud for vengeance.” 
To keep the odium alive, a tombstone, with long 
and exciting inscriptions, was placed over the 
youth’s grave. On the 24th of May a petition 
was presented to the House of Commons from 
1565 freeholders of the county of Middlesex, who 
criticized all public measures since his majesty’s 
accession, and who asked nothing less than the 
immediate dismission of ministers as enemies to 
freedom everywhere, and traitors to their coun- 
try. The city of London was only a few days 
behind the county of Middlesex, and their peti- 
tion, which was presented in full levee, was equally 
violent. Westminster contented herself with de- 
manding an immediate dissolution of parliament; 
and her petition served as a model for many 
counties, cities, and towns throughout the king- 
dom. So much vehemence and discontent had not 
been witnessed in England for nearly a century. 

A new enemy, too, terrible and mysterious—in 
some respects far more bitter and dangerous than 
John Wilkes—had taken the field. This was the 
anonymous author of Junius's Letters, who indeed 
“shot his arrows in darkness,” and passed to the 
grave undetected. The first of these celebrated 
letters appeared in the columns of the Public Ad- 
vertiser at the beginning of the present year, 1769. 
The extraordinary force of the style, the apparent 
familiarity with all public affairs and public 
men, as well as with all court and cabinet secrets, 
the sharpness of the invective, the uncompromis- 
ing boldness of the attack, harmonized with the 
temper of the times, and produced a fresh excite- 
ment. But the impression became much deeper 
when government laid its actions for libel, and 
when Sir William Draper, the classical captor of 
Manilla, entered the field against Junius as 
champion for his friend or patron, the Duke of 
Grafton. The letters were then sought after 
and perused by all classes with astonishing avi- 
dity, and they became the political text-book of no 
inconsiderable part of the nation. Many truths 
in them were palpable and undeniable, and the 
falsehoods and exaggerations were made to look 
like truth in the eyes of the multitude, who had 
no means of examining the secret passages in 


the 6th of June, at another meeting of the same society, it was 


reported that Wilkes’ debta amounted to £17,000, 27000 of 
which had been already compromised ; and a circular letter was 
agreed upon to forward the subscription. On the same day, on 
opening the will of a country gentleman, there was found a 
legacy of £2000 ‘‘to that true Englishman and patriot, John 
Wilkes, Eaq.” On the 23d of October the ‘supporters of the bill 
of rights’ ordered £300 to be carried by Mr. Oliver to Mr. Wilkes 
in the King’s Bench Prison. Patriotism was not an unprofitable 
calling. From first to last, John Wilkes is said to have got 
more than 230,000 of public subscription money, besides very 
considerable sums levied in a more private manner. 

3 Mr. John Taylor's ingenious pamphlet, entitled, Junius idenitt- 
jled with a distinguished Living Character, and first published in 
1816, bas fully convinced us that Sir Philip Francis was the author. 
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courts and cabinets, and who are generally dis- 
posed to take -for true the story which is best 
told, and most exciting. From the sovereign 
and his mother—from the prime minister down 
to the meanest courtier and meanest clerk in 
office—from the head of the church and the head 
of the law down to the last-made chaplain or 
practising barrister, few escaped the scourge of 
this powerful and invisible flagellant. The king 
was impatient and resentful; the Duke of Graf- 
ton writhed under the infliction, and complained, 
not without reason, of the envenomed falsehoods 
aimed af his character and public conduct, which, 
if far from faultless, was still farther from the 
black iniquity depicted by Junius. It is said 
that Grafton was thrown into a perfect agony by 
these productions, and that their effect on his 
mind at times utterly incapacitated him, for days 
; together, for the ministerial duties of his office.' 

' In the month of July, to the astonishment of 
most present, the Earl of Chatham stalked into 
the drawing-room at St. James's, and, after the 
levee, had twenty minutes’ private conversation 
with the king. Of what passed we know nothing, 
except that his reception was most flattering, and 
the king all condescension and goodness.? We 
may guess, however, that the interview did not 
satisfy Chatham, or in any way tend to soften 
the violence of opposition. Some weeks after, 
Temple and the rest of the Grenvilles got up a 
grand meeting at Aylesbury, and voted a remon- 
strance and petition. “The ardent eagerness,” 
says Temple, “which was expressed for the union 
of the three brothers (that is Chatham, George 
Grenville, and himself), and the applause with 
which my assurances that it did exist in the 
highest degree was received, did indeed give me 
inexpressible delight. In short, all things passed 
inexpressibly well; and I hear the holy flame 
has catched in Dorsetshire, where I suppose I 
shall find it ready to blaze by the time I get 


there, which will be by the end of next week.” 


1 Sir N. W. Wraxall, Historical Memoirs of hia Own Time. 

2 Letter from Farl Temple to Chatham, in Chatham Corres- 
pondence; Letter from Horace Walpole to General Conway. 

3 Letter to the Countess of Chatham, in Chatham Cor. 
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In the month of November, Mr. Calcraft, a most. 
busy go-between, was deputed by Chatham to 

confer with the Marquis of Granby, and evi- 

dently with the intention of weakening the cabi- 

net by inducing that nobleman to resign. Granby 
said that his retiring now would look like skulk- 
ing to Junius, who had dealt him some of his 
heaviest blows, or might be considered as an ad- 
mission on his part that he was what Junius de- 
clared him to be—unfit for the command of the 
army. Calcraft saw that Granby was looking 
up to Lord Chatham, but was not very cordial 
with Temple and George Grenville. Granby 
told him that he never knew why Chatham had 
resigned; that he would advise the king to send 
for Lord Chatham; and that he would certainly 
recommend a dissolution of parliament as the only 
measure likely to quiet people's minds, now that 
they were so inflamed. This was on the 6th of 
November. Calcraft waited again on Lord Granby 
on the 25th; and on the 26th his lordship went 
down to Hayes, where it appears that Chatham 
advised him “not to go to a place where it rained 
snares’—that is to say, not to attend a meeting 
of the council on the following Monday upon 
American affairs, During the same month of 
November, Calcraft, who was living at Shooter's 
Hill, busied himself in getting up meetings, peti- 
tions, and addresses from the men of Kent! All 
this seemed to denote a fierce parliamentary cam- 
paign; but ministerial troubles were growing on 
every side. Ireland, never well governed, and 
never tranquil, had now been in a very turbulent 
state for years, split into factions, and overrun 
by bands of Levellers and White Boys, Oak Boys 
and Hearts of Steel, who were bound together by 
secret oaths and a detestation of tithes. And a 
financial encroachment attempted by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers this year roused a terrible storm 
in the Irish parliament. Even the silly pageantry 
of my lord-mayor’s day in the city of London was 
a spectacle of woe to the cabinet; for Mr. Beck- 
ford, the friend of Chatham, the wealthiest com- 
moner in England, ascended, for a second time, 
the civic throne, in spite of all the efforts made 
by ministers and their city friends to prevent it. 
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George III. opens parliament—His strange intimation—Chatham’s formidable eloquence in the House of Lords— 


His defence of the American malcoutentse—Violent debate in the House of Commons—Appearance of Charles 
James Fox—The Lord-chancellor Camden dismissed—The great seal repeatedly rejected, and put in com- 
mission—Offices resigned—Resignation of the Marquis of Granby—Lord Chatham’s speech on the national 
difficulties—His proposals for reform in parliamentary representation—Lord North becomes premier by the 
resignation of the Duke of Grafton —New ministerial appointments—Account of Lord North—Debate in the 
lords on the judicative right of the commons in elections—Resolution passed confirmatory of the right of the 
House of Coinmons—Rejection of Wilkes from parliament confirmed—Motion for an increase of seamen in 
the rnyal navy—Chatham’s complaints of royal favouritism—LEffects of his speech on the popular mind-- City 
petition for the redress of grievances—Its rejection by the king—It is brought before parliament—Its language 
disapproved of—Mr. Horne Tooke’s popular attacks on the Rockingham party—Question of controverted 
elections—Grenville’s bill for its settlement passed—Debate on American taxation—The duty on tea retained 
— Wilkes liberated—Bill for his repovition in parliament—A keen debate—The bill rejected—American affairs 
—Care to exclude reporters from the house—Chatham’s motion on the American disorders, and proposal for 
the dissolution of parliament—The motion negatived—Parliament prorogued—Beckford, mayor of London, 
presents a civic petition to the king—The mayor’s unpalatable conduct on the occasion—Death of Beckford— 
Revolutionary meetings at Boston—The first life lost in the American commotion—Unwarrantable proceedings 
of the Boston patriots—Quarrels between them and the soldiers—Attack on the military by the mob—Death 
of Attucks, the mulatto ringleader—The citizens demand the removal of all the troops from Boston—Their 
threats in the event of a refusal—The troops withdrawn—The people of Boston resolve to abstain from tea— 
Leaders of the American revolt—The affair of the Falkland Islands—It threatens to produce a war between 
Britain and Spain—It is brought before parliament in the king’s opening speech—Chatham’s speech on the 
subject—Peaceful close of the negotiation with Spain—Political movements during the Christmas recess. 


broken out among—sorned cattle: 
and he assured the lords and com- 
mons that he had used his best endeavours to 
stop the progress of the contagion! And this 





the 9th January, 1770. His majesty | ful office. It was as general and unmeaning as 
commenced his speech by deploring | 
an unfortunate distemper which had |; 


the speech from the throne. Chatham presently 
rose, and after a little talk about his own age and 
infirmities, and his respect and duty to the crown, 
he spoke in thunder. He said that there never 
was a period which called more forcibly than the 
present for the serious attention and consideration 


was solemnly uttered from the throne when the | of that house; and that at a crisis of such import- 


land was full of wicked wits and scoffers, when | 


Junius was writing, and Wilkes making his 
bons-mots/ It rained, it poured, it deluged jokes 
and repartees in newspapers, pamphlets, and 
magazines. The session was nick-named “ the 
horned-cattle session ;” the king's love of farming 
was turned against him, and he was represented 
as looking after cows, stalls, dairies, and farms, 
when his empire was breaking to pieces, and his 
people every where misgoverned and discontented. 
And now, too, the great Chatham was in his place 
in the House of Lords, vigorous and more elo- 
quent than ever, like a giant refreshed by sleep, 
or like Samson bursting his bonds at the cry that 
the Philistines were upon him. Among Chat- 
ham’s Philistine foes he now counted his recent 
colleague, friend, and nominee, the Duke of 
Grafton, who had consented to remain in office 
at his earnest prayer. The address was moved 
in the upper house by the Duke of Ancaster, 
and seconded by Lord Dunmore, the Earls of 


ance and danger, when discontent, distress, and in- 
juries were universal, it was the bounden duty of 
their lordships to lay before the sovereign the true 
state and condition of his subjects. After indulg- 
ing in a quiet sneer at the care of the council for 
horned cattle, he said he was extremely glad to 
hear what he owned he did not expect when he 
came into the house, that the king had reason to 
believe that his endeavours to secure the peace 
of his country would be successful. Circumstances 
and views had changed. Chatham no longer 
called the colonists madmen, but thought that 
the measures of government—measures which in 
good part had been framed by a cabinet in which 
he himself held a place—had driven them into 
excesses which he could not quite justify: he no 
longer asked what demon blew the coals; and, in 
a brief process of time, this demon of discord 
changed form and colour, and was converted in 
his tropes and impersonations into an angel of 
light and liberty. In his present speech he owned 
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he had a natural partiality for America, and was 
inclined to make allowance for her excesses. He 
confessed, at the same time, that he was entirely 
ignorant of the present state of America ; but then 
he said that he feared a noble duke was as igno- 
rant as himself, and had been taking dangerous 
steps in the dark, without stopping to inquire his 
way; and one false step would lead him to an- 
other, till he would be lost in an inextricable laby- 
rinth. He objected to the word unwarrantable, 
as applied, in the proposed address, to the pro- 
ceedings of the colonists, Unwarrantable, he 
said, must mean illegal; and how could their 
lordships decide that proceedings which had not 
yet been stated to them in any shape were con- 
trary to law? THe proposed substituting the word 
dangerous. He told them they must look for 
other remedies; that the discontent of 2,000,000 
of people could only be removed by removing the 
causes of it. After reminding the house that 
their privileges, however transcendent, however 
appropriated to them, stood, in fact, upon the 
broad bottom of the people, and after reading 
them a lesson or a warning from the fate of the 
grandees of Castile out of Robertson’s History of 
Charles V., he proclaimed that the liberty of the 
subject had been invaded not only in our pro- 
vinces, but here at home. Hence, he said, had 
arisen universal complaints and demands of re- 
dress. “TI have,” said he, “considered the mat- 
ter with the most serious attention; and, as I 
have not in my own breast the smallest doubt 
that the present universal discontent of the nation 
arises from the proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons upon the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, I think 
we ought in our address, to state that matter to 
the king.” He concluded by submitting an amend- 
ment. He was followed by the lord-chancellor, 
Camden, who, upon his patron’s resignation of 
the privy seal, had declared that Lord Chatham 
should still be his polar star—that he reluctantly 
consented to retain the great seal, and “to hold 
on a while longer with this crippled administra- 
tion.” Since then, Camden and Chatham had 
been in amicable communication, and Calcraft 
had been employed in coming and going between 
them. The chancellor now startled the uninitiated 
with a speech as strong as that just delivered by 
Chatham. It was strange language from one hold- 
ing the great seal, On the other side Lord Mans- 
field, in opposing the amendment, said, that he 
would never deliver an opinion as to the legality 
of the proceedings in the House of Commons in 
the Middlesex election. He had his opinions, 
but was determined to keep them secret, and 
wished to avoid speaking on the subject. He 
acknowledged that the nation was in a distracted 
state, but was happy to affirm that this was not 
owing to him. Chatham rejoined at great length ; 
Voz. III. 
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but his amendment was negatived, and the ori- 
ginal address was carried. Lord Pomfret then 
moved an adjournment for some days. This 
called up Lord Temple, who said, “that the house 
well knew for what purpose the ministry wanted 
an adjournment: it was to settle the disordered 
state of the administration, which was now shat- 
tered in a most miserable manner, and in all like- 
lihood would soon fall to pieces: and particularly 
to dismiss the virtuous and independent lord who 
sat on the woolsack, and to supply his place with 
some obsequious lawyer who would do as he was 
commanded.” Lord Shelburne said nearly the 
same thing, and added, “ that after the dismissal 
of the present worthy chancellor the seals would 
go a-begging; but he hoped there would not be 
found in the kingdom a wretch so base and mean- 
spirited as to accept of them on the conditions on 
which they must be offered.” 

In the House of Commons the address was 
moved by Sir George Osborne. At first it had 
been resolved by the opposition not to meddle 
with the address in that house; but Lord Chat- 
ham expressed very strongly to Lord Temple 
that this plan, if followed, would have every pos- 
sible ill consequence. Temple was convinced of 
this, and hastened from Hayes to London, and 
carried the same conviction to his brother, George 
Grenville, who thereupon changed his tactics, 
and sent word to the Thatched-house, where 
there was a meeting of opposition, “to try to 
muster spirits to come down to parliament, where 
words of amendment were to be moved.”' Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Dowdeswell moved for the inser- 
tion into the address of words intimating the ne- 
cessity of immediately inquiring into the causes 
of the unhappy discontents which prevailed in 
every part of his majesty’s dominions. The de- 
bate which ensued lasted twelve hours, and was 
attended with great violence, and other circum- 
stances more extraordinary. The Marquis of 
Granby powerfully expressed his regret for hav- 
ing in the preceding session voted with ministers 
on the question of the disqualification of Mr. 
Wilkes. ‘ That vote,” said he, “I shall always 
lament as the greatest misfortune of my life, I 
see that I was in error, and I am not ashamed to 
make this public declaration of it, and give my 
vote for the amendment.” It was expected that 
General Conway, who had gone out of the house 
to avoid voting on the Wilkes question, would 
have followed the example of Granby; but Con- 
way stood up to oppose the amendment, and 
spoke with great warmth in defence of ministers, 
and in approbation of the disqualifying vote. 
Lord North declared he would never consent to 
annul that vote; Sir Fletcher Norton said that 


1 Letters from Chatham to Calcraft, and from Caloraft to 
Chatham. ase 
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they could not alter that resolution, but by an 
act of the whole legislature; and Charles James 
Fox (the second son of Lord Holland), who was 
destined subsequently to enchant the house or the 
nation with his brilliant opposition to everything 
that was arbitrary, to everything that was illi- 
beral in politics, lent his immature abilities to the 
mainistry, in a short speech, being the first of his 
parliamentary displays of which we have any 
report, although it appears that he had spoken 
once before. Young Fox was already involved 
in great pecuniary difficulties, and was looking 
forward to a place, which he soon obtained. The 
amendment was rejected by a majority of 254 
to 138. 

After the course pursued by Lord-chancellor 
Camden, it was not to be expected that the seals 
would be left in his possession. He was dis- 
missed, and Lord Shelburne’s prediction was liter- 
ally verified: the great seal really went a-beg- 
ging. It was, indeed, in the first instance, at the 
pressing invitation of the king, most reluctantly 
accepted by the Honourable Charles Yorke, 
second son of the former Lord-chancellor Hard- 
wicke, who had been attorney-general during the 
short administration of Lord Bute, and subse- 
quently during the shorter one of the Marquis of 
Rockingham. But Mr. Yorke, who received the 
great seal on the 18th of January, committed 
suicide on the 20th, before his patent of peerage 
could be completed. The seal was then offered 
to Sir Eardley Wilmot, who refused; and then 
to Lord Mansfield, who would not accept. No- 
thing therefore remained but to put the great 
seal in commission, and to appoint an interim 
speaker to occupy the woolsack in the House of 
Lords. Lord Mansfield agreed to fill the latter 
temporary office: the commissioners, who were 
not appointed till some time after, were Sir Sid- 
ney Strafford Smythe, one of the barons of the 
exchequer ; the Honourable Henry Bathurst, one 
of the justices of the Common Pleas ; and Sir Rich- 
ard Aston, one of the justices of the King’s Bench. 

While business was suspended in the House of 
Lords by the want of a chancellor, it was also 
suspended in the commons by the illness—real, 
not feigned —of the speaker, Sir John Cust. The 
removal of Lord Camden was immediately fol- 
lowed by the resignations of his friend Mr. Dun- 
ning, the solicitor-general, and of Mr. James 
Grenville, who held the office of one of the vice- 
‘treasurers for Ireland. The Marquis of Granby, 
who had been assured by his father, the Duke of 
Rutland, that he had his fullest approbation, and 
that his spirited conduct had endeared him more 
than ever, tendered his resignation as master- 
general of the ordnance and commander-in-chief 
of the forces as early as the 15th of January. 
On the night of that stormy day Lord Temple 
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writes to Chatham: “I am this instant returned 
from Calcraft’s. Granby is there. The king, it 
seems, and the Duke of Grafton are upon their 
knees to Lord Granby not to resign. He remained 
to the Duke of Grafton inflexible as to that, but 
has yielded for twenty-four hours. Calcraft does 
most earnestly wish, and so do I, that you may 
take the trouble of writing, either to Lord Granby 
himself or to Calcraft, your opinion and warm 
desire that his lordship may to-morrow morning 
go to the queen’s house, desire to see the king, 
and carry into execution what had been so much 
better done yesterday. . . . The ministry live 
upon moments. Can you yourself come to town 
to-morrow, to see and fix the Duke of Newcastle ? 
Heaven and earth are in motion.” To this pas- 
sionately written appeal, Chatham replied at a 
late hour the same night, in a tone still more 
passionate. ‘ Not a moment must be allowed 
to king or ministera. My most respectful and 
warmly affectionate advice therefore is,” said 
Chatham, “that Lord Granby should demand an 
audience at the queen’s house to-morrow, and 
then and there absolutely and finally resign the 
ordnance and the command of the army.” On 
the following day (January the 16th) Temple 
announced that his friend, the Earl of Coventry, 
had done his part, and quitted the post of lord 
of the bedchamber; that the Duke of Beaufort 
had resigned that of master of the horse to the 
queen; that Lord Shelburne continued to give 
perfect satisfaction ; that things had passed very 
amicably between Lord Rockingham and the Duke 
of Richmond; and that they (the opposition) 
had had “a most glorious day.” On the same day 
or night the ever-busy Calcraft' reported to Chat- 
ham that he had communicated his manly senti- 
ments to Granby, who was exceedingly affected 
by them, and, though his lordship could not 
prevail on himself to press for an audience that 
day, he promised that he would be firm in the 
closet to-morrow, and that no persuasion should 
make him depart from the execution of his pur- 
pose and promise. Thus spirited on, Granby, on 
the morning of the 17th, waited upon his majesty, 
and, in spite of all entreaties, resigned every- 
thing except his regiment, the Blues. The ord- 
nance was then offered to General Conway, who 
refused it, saying, he would take none of Lord 
Granby's spoils, Other resignations took place in 
the royal household, the Earl of Huntingdon, 
groom of the stole, and the Duke of Manchester, 
another of the lords of the bedchamber, quitting 
the court abruptly. Sir Francis Brett and Sir 
George Yonge, junior lords of the admiralty, 


1 Formerly Mr Caloraft had been an equally active agent for 


Chatham's rival, Mr. Fox, now Lord Holland. He was one of 
the many little men hanging on the many great men, as described 
by General Conway. But he was also a man of indisputable 
ability. _ a 
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also threw up their places, by letter to the Duke 
of York, after telling Sir Edward Hawke, the 
first lord, that they thought it for the honour of 
Lord Chatham and their country's quiet.’ 

On the 22d of January the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham moved in the House of Lords, that the 
houge should, on Thursday, the 24th, take into 
consideration the lamentable state of the nation. 
The Duke of Grafton rose and said, that he did 
not intend to oppose this inquiry, and that. he 
was ready to go into the question whenever the 
house should think proper. The Earl of Chat- 
ham then rose and delivered one of the most re- 
markable of his speeches. He said that he should 
not speak methodically, and he kept his word. 
““The constitution,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ has been 
grossly violated ; the constitution at this moment 
stands violated! Until that wound be healed, 
until the grievances be redressed, it is in vain to 
recommend union to parliament; in vain to pro- 
mote concord among the people. If the breach 
in the constitution be effectually repaired, the 
people will of themselves return to a state of 
tranquillity ; if not, MAY DISCORD PREVAIL FOR 
EVER! If the king’s servants will not permit a 
constitutional question to be decided on accord- 
ing to the forms and on the principles of the con- 
stitution, it must then be decided in some other 
manner ; and, rather than it should be given up, 
rather than the nation should surrender their 
birthright to a despotic minister, I hope, my 
lords, old as I am, / shall see the question brought to 
tssuc, and fairly tried between the people and the 
government.” He repeated that some kind of 
parliamentary reform was absolutely necessary 
and inevitable, and stated that he had hoped his 
majesty’s servants would not have suffered so 
many years of peace to elapse without paying 
some attention to that great object. He pro- 
ceeded to offer to the consideration of the house 
his own thoughts and sentiments, which he said 
were not crude and undigested, but ripe and well 
considered, as the subject had long occupied his 
thoughts. This matured scheme of parliamen- 
tary reform was, not that the rotten boroughs 
should be disfranchised-—not that the unrepre- 
sented great towns should be allowed members— 
though he admitted that in them great part of 
the strength and vigour of the constitution re- 
sided—but that every county should be permitted 
to elect three members instead of two—the knights 
of the shires approaching the nearest to the con- 
atitutional representation of the country, because 
they represent the soil, Thus, in Chatham’s vaun- 
ted scheme no allowance was to be made for the 
growing importance of the commercial and manu- 





1 Caloraft to Chatham. In this letter, dated the 20th of 


January, Calcraft says, ‘‘ Don't be surprised to find the Duke of 
Grafton's ground at court but tender.” 
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facturing interests; but the landed interest, the 
country gentlemen who had not hitherto been 
the most liberal part of the legislature, were to 
crowd the House of Commons, to the danger and 
risk of all other interests whatsoever. Not many 
months after delivering this speech, the great 
orator himself doubted the efficacy of this plan 
of reform, and admitted that the knights of the 
shires, or representatives of counties, “were not 
the most enlightened or spirited part of the 
house.”* At the close of his long speech he pro- 
claimed in sonorous language his coalition with 
the Marquis of Rockingham, whom, at no very 
distant date, he had overthrown as an incapable 
and not trustworthy statesman. 

But in the interval between the 22d and the 
24th, Chatham announced that he was too ill to 
attend. Rockingham, whose health was frail, and 
whose sensibilities were acute, was agitated and 
distressed by the melancholy suicide of Charles 
Yorke, who had formerly been his colleague, and 
who had never ceased to be his friend. The mar- 
quis, therefore, moved the adjournment of the 
great question, on the state of the nation, from 
Thursday, the 24th of January, till Friday, the 
2d of February, stating as his grounds for asking 
this delay, his own feelings and the absence of the 
Earl of Chatham. 

On the 28th, Lord North, already chancellor 
of the exchequer, became first lord of the trea- 
sury; for the Duke of Grafton, to the astonish- 
ment of the opposition, resigned the premiership. 
It was said that the sharp scourge of Junius had 
driven him from his post; but it is evident that 
there were a hundred other strong concurrent mo- 
tives to induce him to retreat. Calcraft was the 
first to assure Chatham that Grafton had certainly 
resigned, and that the present plan of the court 
appeared to be merely a trial with Lord North. 
North was to remain with all of the cabinet Graf- 
ton had left, and with power or limited instruc- 
tions to fill up the vacancies ; and Chathain and his 
friends were to remain, unconsulted and defied, 
on the hard and barren benches of opposition ! 
The great seal was left in commission, with the 
commissioners already named. Granby's places 
of the ordnance and the command-in-chief were 
left vacant for the present; the post of groom of 
the stole, resigned by the Earl of Huntingdon, 
was given to the Earl of Bristol, who again was 
succeeded in his office of lord privy-seal by the 
Earl of Halifax; the Earl of Coventry was suc- 
ceeded as a lord of the bedchamber by the Earl 
of Pembroke, and the Duke of Manchester's bed- 
chambership was left vacant ; the Earl of Walde- 
grave (brother to the honest nobleman who had 
been governor to his majesty when a minor and 
Prince of Wales) succeeded the Duke of Beaufort 


2 Chatham to the Earl of Shelburne, Chatham Currespondence. 
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as master of the horse to the queen; Sir Gilbert 
Elliot succeeded Lord Howe in the treasurership 
of the navy; Mr. Cuar.es James Fox became 
one of the junior lords of the admiralty in the 
place of Sir Percy Brett, and Admiral Holburne 
another, in the place of Sir George Yonge; the 
other junior lords (including Viscount Palmer- 
ston, who had not resigned) continuing as before. 
Mr. Welbore Ellis became one of the vice-trea- 
surers of Ireland, in lieu of Mr. James Gren- 
ville; and Mr. Edward Thurlow, a rising lawyer, 
recommended to notice not less by his daring 
dash-through spirit than by his abilities, was 
called up to be solicitor-general instead of Mr. 
Dunning. There were afew minor substitutions 
and interchanges of offices, but these were the 
principal; and they left Lord North’s ministry a 
continuation, for the greater part, of that of the 
Duke of Grafton. The only really new name in 
it was that of Halifax. 

The new Palinurus, who thus boldly took the 
helm, Frederick, Lord North—in private life one 
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FREDERICK, LokD NortTH.—From an engraving after Dance. 
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of te most amiable and worthy of men—was 
eldest son to the Earl of Guildford, about thirty- 
seven years old, married, the father of a family, 
and poor. In manners, person, and countenance 
he bore a most striking resemblance to the royal 
family, or all that part of it which descended 
from Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of 
George ITI. Like them, he had a fair complexion, 
bushy eyebrows, and gray eyes rather prominent 
in the head. His face, it was said, might be 
esteemed a caricature of the king’s; and those 
who maliciously remembered the great intimacy 
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which subsisted between Frederick, the king’s 
father, and the Countess of Guildford, found no 
difficulty in accounting for the similarity. North, 
as chancellor of the exchequer, had borne the 
principal weight of the administration before 
Grafton’s secession, and his promptness in com- 
plying with the king’s wishes at that trying 
moment was not soon forgotten. 

The opposition soon began to make Lord North 
feel that he had not taken possession of a bed 
of roses. Mr. Dowdeswell moved another reso- 
lution—“ That by the law of the land, and the 
law and usage of parliament, no person eligible 
of common right can be incapacitated by a reso- 
lution of the house, but by an express act of par- 

pement only.” In the course of this debate 
Colonel Barré compared the state to a vessel in 

| a storm, which had parted with her mainmast 
(the Duke of Grafton), and was trying to scud 
under a jury-mast (Lord North). North. ac- 
knowledged that the storm was great; but he 
told the opposition that the ship was not yet 
compelled to hang out distressed lights for pilots 
—that her own crew were quite capable of con- 
ducting her into port. Dowdeswell’s motion was 
negatived by a majority of 226 to 181. 

On the 2d of February, pursuant to Lord Rock- 
-ingham’s adjournment, the debate on the state 
| of the nation came on in the House of Lords, 

where Rockingham moved, “That the House of 
| Commons, in the exercise of its judicative in 
| matters of elections, is bound to judge according 
‘to the law of the land, and the known and 
established law and custom of parliament, which 
is part thereof.” Lord Sandwich, who remained 
in office as joint postmaster- general, reprobated 
the whole inquiry, and, in a particular manner, 
any attempt of that house to interfere in a 
question of privilege which regarded the com- 
mons alone. He denied that the nation was in 
that extremity of discontent and alarm which 
had been described by Rockingham and his 
friends. Here the Earl of Chatham rose—for 
he was well enough not only to attend, but to 
make a very long and very violent speech. The 
house was excited, but the daring orator made 
few or no converts, and Rockingham’s motion 
was uegatived by more than two to one. The 
Earl of Marchmont then moved, on the ministe- 
rial side (the burden of Chatham’s speech having 
been Wilkes, Wilkes!)—“ That any resolution 
of the lords directly or indirectly impeaching a 
judgment of the House of Commons, in a matter 
where their jurisdiction is competent, final, and 
conclusive, would be a violation of the constitu- 
tional right of the commons, tending to make a 
breach between the two Houses of Parliament, 
and leading to general confusion.” In the course 
of his speech the Scottish lord lost his temper 
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and his discretion, and had the madness to talk 
of the necessity of calling in foreign asststance if 
the opposition went one step farther. The Duke 
of Richmond called to order, and asked him 
what he meant by the words foreign assistance. 
Marchmont stammered and shuffled; and Lord 
Mansfield rose to relieve him, declaring, as a 
lawyer and statesman, that their lordships had 
no right to interfere in any determination of the 
commons. He was succeeded by the Earl of 
Egmont, who said that the late petitions were 
highly censurable, if they were not ¢reasonable. 
Upon this Chatham rose again, and after sarcas- 
tically thanking Lord Egmont for his lenity in 
allowing the petitioners to wear their heads, and 
then solemnly affirming that the petitions were 
laudable and constitutional, he fell upon Mansfield, 
praising his abilities at the expense of his honour, 
honesty, and patriotism. He next complained 
of Lord Marchmont’s motion, and of the late 
hour (midnight) at which it had been made. 
“Tf,” he exclaimed, “the constitution must be 
wounded, let it not receive its mortal stab at 
this dark and midnight hour, when honest men 
are asleep in their beds, and when only felons 
and assassins are seeking for prey.” His proposed 
adjournment for only two days was nevertheless 
rejected, and at half-past one in the morning 
Marchmont’s motion was carried. During this 
rough debate Sandwich accused the ex-Chancellor 
Camden of double-dealing, and of having permit- 
ted, while in office, the proceedings against Wilkes 
to take place without remonstrance and without 
any opinion given by him as to their illegality. The 
opposition peers entered a strong protest against 
the decision which had been come to upon Lord 
Marchmont's motion. On the 5th of February 
there was another debate in the commons, where 
the opposition urged that the expulsion of Wilkes 
had been determined by ministers in council, and 
where the majority voted the expulsion guod, &c. 

On the 2d of March, while the city of London 
was busy in getting up memorials and remon- 
strances, Lord Craven, acting with the opposition, 
moved an address to the throne, beseeching his 
majesty forthwith to take proper steps for such 
an increase of seamen in the royal navy as should 
effectually preserve the honour and security of 
his majesty’s kingdoms and colonies. As pre- 
viously arranged, this motion was to lead to 
severe censures on the dismissal of able officers 
for their votes in parliament, and on the whole 
management of the navy. The Earl of Chatham 
supported the motion, and condemned the con- 
duct of the ministry in every particular in regard 
‘to that important branch of the national service. 
He then took up his war-cry against favourites, 
and the secret influence which had pervaded the 
councils of the present reign. This influence— 
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dangerous, base, unconstitutional, and wicked— 
had, he said, begun from the first moment of his 
majesty’s accession, had subsisted ever since, and 
had undermined and overturned every admin- 
istration, however constituted or supported. He 
spoke of an invisible, irresponsible influence—of 
the pernicious counsel of a favourite (Bute), who 
had occasioned all the unhappiness of the nation, 
and whose agents had extended his destructive 
politica and principles to the government of the 
colonies. The late peace, Chatham said, was the 
favourite’s measure, and a proof of his influence ; 
others participated in the guilt, but he was the 
principal. Then, raising his voice, he exclaimed, 
“This country was sold at the late peace!” Con- 
tinuing his harangue, he almost directly accused 
the king of insincerity and treachery to himself 
personally during the time he was minister. He 
said he had been duped when he least suspected 
treachery ; that the king, after giving his appro- 
bation to plans and measures one week, would let 
them vanish into thin air the next; that, in ac- 
cepting office, he had received promises and 
assurances, which were all broken by the same 
secret, invisible influence which had displaced 
all ministers as soon as they declined to act under 
it. Here the Duke of Grafton rose, and hinted, 
as Lord Chesterfield had done before, that 
Chatham’s intellect had been affected. “I rise,” 
said his grace, “to defend the king; though, if I 
understand the words which have been spoken, 
they are only the effects of a distempered mind, 
brooding over its discontent.” But this defence of 
the king only elicited a stronger repetition of the 
accusation. We have now certainly got beyond 
the limits within which there could be any doubt 
as to the king’s total estrangement from Bute; but 
Chatham’s charges made all the impression they 
were intended to make: the popular credulity on 
this head had known no abatement, and there 
were plenty of persons to declare that they knew 
who were the secret agents that went between the 
absent lord, the princess-dowager, and the king. 
Four days after this debate in the lords, in 
which, as usual, the opposition had been out- 
voted, the common hall of the city took into 
consideration a memorial complaining that no 
answer had ever been returned to the city petition 
presented to his majesty. The lord-mayor, Beck- 
ford, delivered a long and exciting harangue, and 
@ prepared remonstrance to the throne was pre- 
sented and adopted by acclamation and with three 
rounds of applause. It appears that, at first, the 
king refused to receive this harsh lecture, and 
that, at last, he consented with extreme reluct- 
ance. The paper, entitled “An Address, Re- 
monstrance, and Petition,” was carried up to St. 
James's on the 14th of March by the lord-mayor, 
and about 220 common councilmen, liverymen, 
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and city-officers, and was there read to his ma- 
jesty sitting on the throne. The royal ear has 
not often been vexed by such sharp and dissonant 
periods. The paper told him that secret and evil 
counsellors and a corrupt majority of the House 
of Commons had deprived the people of their 
dearest rights, had done a deed more ruinous in its 
consequences than the levying of ship-money by 
Charles I. or the dispensing power assumed by 
James II.—a deed which must vitiate all the fu- 
ture proceedings of the present parliament. It 
told him that the House of Commons did not now 
represent the people, &c. In conclusion it prayed 
that the king would instantly dissolve parliament, 
and remove for ever all evil ministers and advisers. 
In reply the king told them it gave him great con- 
cern to find that they should have been so far mis- 
led as to offer him an address and remonstrance, 
the contents of which he could not but consider 
as disrespectful to himself, injurious to his par- 
liament, and irreconcilable to the principles of 
the constitution. He said that he had ever made 
the law of the land the rule for his conduct, 
esteeming it his chief glory to reign over a free 
people, and that he had a right to expect from 
the people a steady and affectionate support. 
His countenance was clouded, and some of his 
courtiers showed their resentment in gestures 
and broken sentences as the city deputation with- 
drew from the royal presence. The court in- 
stantly determined to bring the petition and re- 
monstrance before parliament. 

On the 15th of March, the day after the visit 
of the lord-mayor to St. James's, Sir Thomas 
Clavering moved that a copy of the city address 
to the king should be produced. Although the 
original intention had been given up of charging 
Mr. Lovell, Beckford (the lord-mayor), Town- 
shend and Sawbridge (the two sheriffs), and Al- 
derman Trecothick acted precisely as it had been 
calculated they would act if Lovell had been 
charged : they all rose in their places, avowed the 
active part they had taken in the whole transac- 
tion, and said that they were ready to answer for 
it. The Marquis of Granby, George Grenville, 
Burke, Wedderburn, and others opposed the 
motion as unusual and inexpedient; but it was 
nev ertheless carried by a majority of 271 to 108, 
and the petition, together with his majesty’s 
answer to it, was laid upon the table. But the 
fright at court continued, and they were not only 
puzzled but undetermined what to do with the 
petition and remonstrance now they had got it 
before parliament. The only resolution taken 
was, to be more temperate, and to avoid any ex- 
pulsion or commitment to the Tower, seeing that 
that was the very thing which the lord-mayor 
and the sheriffs courted. The consternation was 
the greater as it was known that other petitions 
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and remonstrances, much in the same tone, were 
preparing for Westminster and for the county of 
Middlesex. Chatham, it appears, had said he 
would go down to the hall to support the West- 
minster remonstrance. When the morrow came 
(the 19th of March) all that was moved for in 
the commons was a vote of disapprobation in 
regard to part of the city address, or, as it was 
worded by the mover, Sir Thomas Clavering, 
“That to deny the legality of the present parlia- 
ment, and to assert that the proceedings thereof 
are not valid, is highly unwarrantable, and has 
a manifest tendency to disturb the peace of the 
kingdom, by withdrawing his majesty’s subjects 
from their obedience to the laws of the realm.” 
Nor was even this carried without violent oppo- 
sition. The debate was prolonged till three o'clock 
in the morning, when, upon a division, the oppo- 
sition counted 127 to 284. The whole of the 
next day was spent in fighting about an address 
to the king in condemnation of the city remon- 
strance. This was finally agreed to by 248 against 
94; a large majority, which was attributed to the 
squeamish moderation, or some Jess honourable 
motive, of the Rockingham party. The address 
thus voted was sent up to the lords for their con- 
currence, and was then presented to the king, 
who received it most graciously. On the other 
hand, the city and the people of Middlesex were 
highly offended by the conduct of the opposition, 
and the smallness of the minority that voted 
against the address. They called this a half 
support given to the city remonstrance, and they 
passed certain resolutions expressive of their dis- 
content. They laid the whole blame on the 
Rockingham party; and the Rev. Mr. Horne— 
better known by his later designation of Mr. 
Horne Tooke—who had already begun to rule 
the fierce democracy by caustic wit and stirring 
harangues at Mile-end and Brentford meetings, 
announced his intention of exposing the whole 
Rockingham faction. This would have been very 
fatal to the opposition, and every effort was made 
by Chatham, through Calcraft, to prevent it. On 
the 28th, the electors of Westminster agreed upon 
a petition and remonstrance of their own to the 
king. But it appears that there was a poor 
attendance on this occasion. Alderman Saw- 
bridge, the Rev. Mr. Horne, and Calcraft had a 
private meeting at the alderman’s house, where 
they agreed that it would be cruel not to stand 
by the people after the struggle they had made 
against this arbitrary and weak administration ; 
and that it would be madness to sow dissension 
among the opposition at a moment when the 
court was making use of all its endeavours to win 
over the Rockingham party. The reverend orator 
agreed to drop his intention of denouncing the 
Rockinghams at the Mile-end meeting, and also 
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to get up at that meeting another strong petition 
and remonstrance to the king from the freeholders 
of Middlesex. On the 30th, Horne redeemed his 
promises: he harangued the Mile-end meeting for 
two hours, gave a very clear account of what min- 
isters had been doing, and got the remonstrance 
carried as spicy and hot as Chatham himself 
could have desired. It was presented on the fol- 
lowing. day. On that very night Calcraft received 
the great orator’s thanks for his able management. 

On the 2d of April, Mr. George Grenville’s 
celebrated bill for regulating the trial of contro- 
verted elections was passed in the House of Com- 
mons, the court having given up their design of 
opposing it on the third reading.’ The bill was 
undoubtedly an immense improvement upon the 
loose, unfair practice which had hitherto pre- 
vailed ; it went a great way to rescue the trial 
of contested elections from being a mere open 
struggle of parties, and, by shortening such cases, 
saved the time of parliament for the despatch of 
business. Ever since the famous Aylesbury case in 
1704, the House of Commons had been admitted, 
without dispute, sole judge of the qualifications 
of electors, and of all other matters regarding 
the election of their own members, Controverted 
elections were tried before a committee of the 
whole house, the members not being bound to 
impartiality by any oath, promise, or pledge. The 
present bill simply provided that the judicature, 
in all cases of controverted elections, should be 
transferred from the house to a sworn committee 
of fifteen members, whereof thirteen were to be 
chosen by the contesting claimants for the seat, 
out of a list of forty-five, chosen by ballot by the 
whole house, and two were to be named by the 
contesting parties themselves, one by each. The 
committee, whose decision was made final, were 
to have full power to send for and examine 
witnesses, papers, and records, and their oath 
bound them to a strict impartiality. 

On the 5th of April the bill was carried up 
to the lords by Mr. Grenville, attended by 100 
members. Chatham was present to give it his 
support and to eulogize the framer. He took the 
opportunity of stating that, as he had begun life 
out of a court, he hoped he should end it out of 
a court ; that he had no views of personal interest; 
that all he meant was to rouse his country toa 
just sense of the blessings of the constitution. 
He then desired that there might be a call of 
the house immediately after the Easter holidays, 
as he intended to bring in a bill to reverse the 
proceedings of the House of Commons on the 
Middlesex election. But a more important de- 
bate, or one attended with more immediate con- 
sequences, which took place before the Easter 


recess, was upon a ministerial bill for repealing 
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all the American taxes and duties, except the 
duty upon tea. A petition had been presented 
by the English merchants trading with America, 
representing that, in consequence of the duties 
and taxes, the discontents of the Americans, and 
their combinations to prevent the importation 
of goods from England, their trade had gone to 
ruin, and that, in the year 1769, their exports 
had fallen short of what they had been to the 
value of £740,000. It was also shown that, since 
the year 1767, the revenue actually received by 
government from duties paid in America had 
decreased from £110,000 to £30,000, On the 
5th of March, Lord North himself moved for 
leave to bring in the repealing bill. Mr. Grenville, 
the parent of the unlucky stamp act, argued, as 
he had done before, that he at least had acted 
systematically ; that, in imposing the stamp 
duties, he had reason to think that they would 
be paid ; that the succeeding ministry in repealing 
that act had reaffirmed the right of parliament 
to tax the colonics ; that Mr. Charles Townshend, 
under the next ministry, had laid his duties upon 
unwise and anti-commercial principles, and that 
these duties had turned out far more odious to 
the colonies than his stamp act; that now a 
partial repeal would not do; that ministers must 
give up the whole, the duty upon tea as well as 
the rest, or stand by the whole. He declined 
giving any vote. Governor Pownall proposed 
as an amendment that the repeal should be ex- 
tended to all articles, as the only way of quieting 
the colonies. General Conway, Colonel Barré, 
and Sir William Meredith supported this amend- 
ment. Lord Barrington and some others opposed 
alike the original motion and the amendment, 
declaring their conviction that even a total repeal 
would fail in satisfying the Americans, and that 
they would never again be obedient to English 
laws until reduced by English arms. In the end, 
Pownall’s amendment was rejected by 204 against 
142, and leave was given to bring in North's 
bill. A subsequent motion to repeal the duty on 
tea was also lost. It was urged by, and for Lord 
North, that the duty on tea was preserved merely 
for the purpose of saving the national honour, 
and maintaining the authority of parliament (the 
very question at issuc/); and that this tea duty 
was so insignificant that it could not be felt 
financially, and would not be noticed by the 
colonists unless they were predetermined, at all 
events, to seek a quarrel with the mother country. 
It was even shown afterwards that the Americans 
would drink their tea at a cheaper rate than ever; 
for, while the duty was only threepence in the 
pound, one shilling per pound was to be taken 
off all teas to be exported to the colonies.’ » 

To increase the embarraasments of the premier, 
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whom Chatham now styled Lord-deputy North, 
very alarming news arrived from America; and 
John Wilkes was once more at large, haranguing 
everywhere on his sufferings, and declaring to 
the freeholders of Middlesex that he was ready 
to die in the cause of liberty. The time of his 
imprisonment had expired, his fines had been 
paid out of the public subscription money, and 
men of character and substance had given security 
for his future good behaviour. Lord Temple 
paid every possible attention to the enlarged 
patriot, and Chatham, after arranging his plan 
of attack with Temple, Rockingham, Shelburne, 
and others, stood up in the House of Lords on 
the lst of May, when the holidays were over, 
and presented a bill for reversing the adjudica- 
tions of the House of Commons, whereby John 
Wilkes, Esaq., had been adjudged incapable of 
being elected « member to serve in this present 
parliament, and the freeholders of the county of 
Middlesex had been deprived of one of their legal 
representatives. The bill itself was couched in 
the strongest language, and concluded with de- 
claring all the resolutions of the commons in 
Wilkes’ case to be arbitrary and illegal. Lord 
Temple, Lord Lyttleton, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond strongly supported the motion for the 
second reading, which was as violently opposed 
by Lord Denbigh, who called the mover and his 
supporters a faction. Chatham retorted and 
treated Denbigh with sovereign contempt, saying 
that his lordship was very angry, but angry in 
such a sort that none could be angry with him. 
He then proceeded to treat of the Middlesex 
election and of the new state-arithmetic by which 
Colonel Luttrell’s 296 had been held a greater 
number than Wilkes’ 1143. He said this was 
flying in the face of all law and freedom—a 
robbing the freeholders of their liberty, and 
making a mere farce of the birthrights of Eng- 
lishmen, Lord Mansfield contended that the 
house had no right to interfere with the decisions 
of the commons, and that those decisions were 
strictly legal. He said that in consequence of 
previous votes and sentences Wilkes was nobody 
in the eye of the law, and that, though the free- 
ho'ders gave their votes, it was for the House of 
Coinmons to judge as to the point of qualification. 
Lord Camden declared that Lord Mansfield was 
delivering most unconstitutional doctrines; and 
that Wilkes had been expelled in an arbitrary 
manner in consequence of a secret influence which 
had said the word, “Mr. Wilkes shall not sit.” 
He persisted that the judgment of the commons 
on the Middlesex election was a worse wound on 
the conatitution than any of those inflicted during 
the twelve years when Charles I. was governing 
without parliaments; and ho expressed his hope 
that, if this reversing bill should be rejected, the 
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good sense and spirit of the people would make 
them persevere, session after session, till they com- 
pelled parliament to pass it. The bill was rejected 
by eighty-nine against forty-three. Thirty-three 
peers signed a protest; and Lord Chatham de- 
manded that the house should be summoned for 
the 4th, as he had a motion to make of great 
importance relative to the king. When that 
early day arrived, he moved a resolution sharply 
censuring, as “of a most dangerous tendency,’ 
the advice which had induced his majesty to 
give the answer he had given to the late address, 
remonstrance, and petition of the lord-mayor, &c. 
The motion, as had been fully foreseen, was 
negatived. 

In the meanwhile the opposition in the House 
of Commons had, on the Ist of May, called for 
the correspondence with the American colonies ; 
and on the 9th Mr. Burke moved eight resolutions 
relating to those troubles, and censuring the plan, 
or rather the no-plan, ministers were pursuing. 
The previous question was carried against the 
first of these resolutions; it became necessary to 
alter the second; then the second, third, and 
fourth were negatived ; and the previous question 
was carried against all the rest.' Subsequently 
similar resolutions were moved in the House of 
Lords, so altered as to prevent the previous 
question, and drive the ministry either to an 
affirmative or a negative? They were moved 
by the Duke of Richmond, and negatived by a 
majority of sixty or seventy. 

On the 14th of May, Chatham rose again. Min- 
isters knew what was coming, and determined 
to keep it, as much as possible, from the ear of 
the public. On the motion of Lord Denbigh, 
written orders were issued to the door-keepers 
of the house to admit, on no account whatever, 
any person but peers’ sons and members of the 
House of Commons. This stopping of reporting, 
this jealousy, was not new but very old; yet the 
carrying of it to its utmost limits in both houses 
during nearly the whole of this unpopular par- 
liament did not augur well of the spirit and 
intentions with which the thing was done. The 
pretext was, that it was dangerous to increase 
the popular excitement by the disclosure of their 
measures and debates, and the stirring harangues 
vf the opposition; but the people were more 
excited by this forced and arbitrary silence, 
and this attempt at mystery and concealment. 
Chatham moved, ‘That an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, most dutifully and ear- 
nestly beseeching his majesty that in the danger- 
ous state wherein his kingdoms are involved, 
from the high dissatisfactions generally prevailing 
at home, and from the most alarming disorders 
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his American dominions, his majesty will, in his | a prisoner in the Bench, and who was now wear- 


great wisdom and necessary care to prevent more 
fatal mischiefs, be graciously pleased to take the 
recent and genuine sense of his people, by dis- 
solving this present parliament, and calling, with 
all convenient despatch, a new parliament.” In 
his speech he again declared that the people had 
no confidence in the present House of Commons; 
and he again hinted at his plan for reforming 
parliament by adding to the representation of 
the counties. Little else is known of the debate, 
except that the motion was negatived by a ma- 
jority of seventy-two to twenty-three. On the 
same day the common council of London carried 
a vote of thanks to the orator for the zeal he had 
shown in support of their most valuable and 
sacred privileges, the right of election and the 
right of petition; as also for his wishes and 


declaration that he would hereafter use his best | 


endeavours to restore parliaments to their purity, 
by shortening their duration, and introducing a 
more full aud equal representation. On the 19th 
the king put an end to the session by prorogation. 

On the 23d, the lord-mayor, Beckford, and some 
aldermen in their formalities, and with a very 
numerous train, went up once more to St. James's 
with another petition, complaining of his ma- 
jesty’s former answer from the throne. His 
majesty replied that he should have failed in his 
duty if he had not expressed his dissatisfaction 
at their Jast address ; that his sentiments on that 
subject continued the same. Upon this, Beck- 
ford adopted the unprecedented course of asking 
leave to add a few words from himself; and, his 
request having been assented to in the confusion 
of the moment, the bold citizen proceeded to 
harangue and lecture his majesty. ‘What I 
spoke in the king's presence,” said Beckford, re- 
porting the business to Chatham, “ was uttered 
in the language of truth, and with that humility 
and submission which becomes a subject speak- 
ing to his lawful king: at least, I endeavoured 
to behave properly and decently; but I am in- 
clined to believe I was mistaken, for the language 
of the court is, that my deportment was impu- 
dent, insolent, and unprecedented. God forgive 
them all!”! We believe, however, that the lord- 
mayor was too warm to be very polite, and that his 
tone was much louder than the etiquette of the 
place allowed. His majesty showed his anger by 
issuing, through the medium of the lord-cham- 
berlain, a positive order that lord-mayors should 
in future confine themselves to delivering their 
papers, and not presume to deliver speeches. 
Chatham, on the other side, hastened to applaud 
Beckford for asserting the rights of the city with 
weight and spirit. Wilkes, who had contrived to 


get himself made an alderman even while he was 
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ing the civic gown, notwithstanding the charges 
of sedition, impiety, and blasphemy, did what he 
could to keep up the storm in the city. 

On the Ist of June, three days after presenting 
the compliments on the birth of a princess, Beck- 
ford, with a numerous deputation of the corpora- 
tion, went down to Hayes and presented the vote 
of thanks to his friend Chatham. This was the 
great lord-mayor’s last public performance. On 
the 15th Calcraft announced that he was in a 
very alarming state; and on the 21st Beckford 
died. His loss was a serious blow to the cause 
of opposition ; for, though the election for a new 
mayor fell upon Alderman Trecothick, a steady 
Whig and an excellent debater, there was no one 
to furnish the weight of Beckford’s wealth and 
munificence, or to supply bis ardour and fearless- 
ness, The city voted that the deceased magis- 
trate should be honoured with a statue in Guild- 
hall, and that the speech he had delivered to the 
king should be engraved on the pedestal. Chat- 
ham was deeply moved by his death, and con- 
tinued his affection for his son and heir, then a 
boy full of promise and of fire, and afterwards 
distinguished by his splendid living, taste, and 
literary productions. ; 

Meanwhile, across the Atlantic, committees 
had been appointed by the people in nearly all 
the principal seaports of the colonies to examine 
cargoes arriving from Great Britain, and to re- 
port to their constituents how far the act of 
association was carried into effect, and in what 
instances it was infringed. At Boston, meetings 
of the associators were regularly held at Faneuil 
Hall; and there, strong votes of censure were 
passed upon such as dared introduce or sell 
any of the prohibited goods. Still further to 
increase the odium and the danger of such de- 
partures from the popular will, the names of 
offenders were published in the newspapers, with 
comments representing them as selfish slaves and 
traitors. It appears, however, that there was 
gross partiality exercised in this particular; and 
that, while many shopkeepers were ruined in 
their trade and beaten in their persons, a chosen 
few were permitted to make a fine market by 
selling the prohibited articles, which could be 
obtained only from them. This fact is admitted 
even by writers who are enthusiastic in the cause 
of American liberty. Incensed at the distinction, 
Mr. Theophilus Lillie, a tradesman of Boston, 
resolved to sell what was sold by others. The 
mob, to point him out as one whose shop was to 
be shunned, placed a rude figure, a kind of Guy 
Fawkes, opposite to hisdoor. A Mr. Richardson, 
Lillie’s friend or servant, attempted to remove: 
the nuisance, but was driven into the house by a 


| number of boys, who continued to pelt him with 
267 
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stones through the window. Richardson, in his 
wrath, took up a loaded gun and fired upon his 
assailants. The shot killed one Christopher Sni- 
der, a dirty little boy, who was forthwith re- 
corded in the newspapers as the first martyr to 
the glorious cause of liberty. This was indeed 
the first life that was sacrificed ; but the blow was 
dealt by an American, not by an English hand, 
and the condition of the victim and the circum- 
stances attending his death seemed to throw an 
air of ridicule over Snider’s canonization. Never- 
theless, the boy was buried with great pomp, 
and the funeral procession was said to be a 
quarter of a mile long. Other boys became can- 
didates for a place in the new hagiology; but 
they were encouraged and paid by men, the New 
Englanders having resolved to put striplings and 
negroes in the vanguard of their holy war. The 
death of Christopher Snider took place in Feb- 
ruary. In March the new lieutenant-governor 
attempted to set on foot an association in opposi- 
tion to the non-importationists; but the mer- 
chants to whom he applied declared that, until 
parliament should make provision for the pun- 
ishment of the confederates, all would be ineffec- 
tual, and the associators would be exposed to | 
popular rage. The merchants, generally, wished 
to see the trade free from restraint; but having, | 
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regiment got into a quarrel while passing by Mr. 
John Gray’s rope-walk, and was beaten by several 
men. Resenting this unfair play, a dozen of his 
comrades returned with him to the spot, and 
then the soldiers beat the rope-makers and pur- 
sued them through the streets. The towns- 
people took fire, armed themselves with clubs, 
and were with difficulty stopped from renewing 
the action. Meetings were held by the mob, who 
determined upon fighting it out with the soldiers ; 
but, as the next day was pay-day, and the day 
after that the Lord’s-day, they put off the com- 
bat till Monday, the 5th of March.. Between 
seven and eight o’cluck on the evening of that 
day, an unusual crowd with sticks and clubs met 
ut the south end of the town; and about 200 
men armed in the same mauner collected at the 
north end of the town, shouting, “Let us go to 
the red coats and drive them out of Boston, 
where they have no business to be.” Presently 
fresh parties with sticks and clubs came running 
in, in all directions, and an attack was made in 
Dock Square upon some soldiers. An officer ran 
up and ordered the men to barracks. It was 
difficult to get the soldiers thither, and still more 
difficult to keep them in, for the mob followed 
them to the gate and dared them to come out, 
using the most provoking language. At the same 


in the height of their zeal called in the populace, | time fellows ran through the streets shouting 
as their servants, to intimidate those who refused | “'Town- born, turn out !” others cried “Fire! fire !” 
to juin in the combination, they were now forced ; and soon, as had been preconcerted, the bells 


to submit to them as their masters.' The populace, 
of course, had few immediate sacrifices to make 
on their part: they preferred grog to tea, and 
were not much given to decorating their abodes 
with painters’ colours. Their boldness seems to | 
have increased after the catastrophe of Snider. 

In the meantime the inhabitants of Boston | 


were rung as in times of dangerous conflagrations. 
About nine o'clock the mob began to tear up the 
stalls of the market-place in Dock Square, swear- 
ing that they would go and attack the main guard. 
Some peaceable citizens interfered, and were per- 
suading some of the mob to go home and to bed; 
but at this moment a new demon of discord ap- 


and the soldiers quartered there were quarrelling _ peared in the person of a tall, large man in a red 
incessantly. No man in a red coat could go | cloak and white wig. Te harangued the rioters 
through the streets without being insulted, and | for three or four minutes, and his discourse wag 
no discipline could prevent the soldiers from re- | followed by loud huzzas, and shouts of ‘To the 
torting. People, above the mob, held that, as | main guard! To the main guard! We will do 
the troops had not been called in by the civil! for the soldiers!’ They then separated into 
magistrates of the place, their presence was ille- | three divisions, and took different roads. As 
gal, and that every means that might be em- | one of the divisions were passing the custom- 


ployed to hasten their departure or make their 
stay uncomfortable was both lawful and laud- 
able. In this state of things it is not possible to 
see how desperate contentions could be avoided. 

The Boston newspapers gave insertion to a 
fictitious narrative of a defeat which the people 
of New York had given to a body of soldiers, 
and to a series of fictions representing the king’s 
troops as a set of poltroons, who could never 
stund before the sons of liberty. On the 2d of 
March, while these galling reflections were fresh 
in the minds of the soldiers, a private of the 29th 
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house, a boy came up, and, pointing to the sentry 
upon duty there, said, in coarser language than 
we can repeat, that that was the fellow who had 
knocked him down. Instantly some twenty sturdy 
youths cried out “Let us knock him down! Kill 
him! kill him! kill him!” The sentry loaded his 
gun: they then began to pelt him with snow- 
balls, pieces of ice, and anything that came to 
hand, hallooing “ Fire, and be d——d!"” Seeing 


that the man had no inclination to fire, they 
closed upon him and obliged him to retreat up 
some steps to the door of the custom-house: there 
he knocked and begged for admittance, but those 
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within were afraid of opening the door; and then 
the sentry shouted out for assistance to the main 
guard, which was within hearing. Captain Pres- 
ton, the officer of the day, sent off a corporal 
and six privates to rescue the sentry and protect 
the king’s chest in the custom-house. The men 
marched off with their pieces unloaded, and the 
captain followed at a short distance. As they 
approached the custom-house they found the 
mob increasing, and they were pelted worse than 
the sentry had been with lumps of ice, pieces of 
wood, and other materials, the chief combatants 
being a certain mulatto named Crispus Attucks, 
and a party of sailors, or of strapping fellows 
disguised like sailors, who kept crying out, ‘ Let 
us strike at the root! Let us fall upon the nest 
—the main guard! the main guard!’ At the 
same time the soldiers were assailed with oaths 
and execrations; called rascals, lobster scoun- 
drels, bloody-backs, cowards, for bringing arms 
against unarmed men; and were told that they 
knew that they dared not fire without the order 
of a civil magistrate. Meanwhile, however, the 
soldiers had loaded, and fixed their bayonets 
on their guns. But the mob continued to in- 
crease, and to press in upon them until the 
boldest or foremost were close upon the points of 
the bayonets. The conduct of the soldiers did 
honour to their discipline ; they maintained their 
presence of mind; they stirred not a step from 
the place where they were posted, and merely 
used their weapons to keep off the mob. But 
presently Crispus Attucks, the mulatto, and the 
fellows dressed as sailors gave three cheers, 
hemmed in the soldiers, struck at their bayonets 
and muskets with clubs, and cried out to the 
rest, “Come on; don't be afraid of them; they 
dare not fire; knock them over; kill them.” 
Attucks aimed a blow at Captain Preston, who 
was behaving in a most humane and officer-like 
manner, begging the rioters to desist, and keep- 
ing his men steady and quiet; the mulatto not 
only hit the captain on the arm, but also struck 
down one of the men’s muskets and seized the 
bayonet. At that moment there was a confused 
cry, proceeding in part from some persons who 
were behind Captain Preston, “Why don’t you 
fire? Why don’t you fire?” Montgomery, the 
private, whose bayonet had been grasped by At- 
tucks, and who had been thrown down in the 
struggle, recovered his legs and the command of 
his piece, and then fired into the mulatto, who 
fell dead or mortally wounded. After six or 
eight seconds another soldier fired, and then, at 
short intervals, to allow time for reloading, other 
five men fired, one by one. The riotere ran off; 
but three persons were killed, five very dan- 
gerously wounded, and a few more slightly 
wounded, The mob, however, soon collected again 
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in an adjoining street with dreadful yells; the 
alarm bells were rung more violently than before; 
and the cries were redoubled of “Town-born, 
turn out! turn out with your guns!” The drums 
beat to arms—a call gladly obeyed by the infu- 
riated soldiery ; and it seemed as if a nocturnal 
combat of the fiercest kind was about to take 
place. But Mr. Hutchinson, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, repaired to the spot, and asked Captain 
Preston how he had dared to fire at the people 
without the orders of a civil magistrate ; and cer- 
tain persons who had been gliding among the 
mob, and who, having obtained what they wanted, 
did not wish the riot to go farther, used their 
influence with the people, and induced them to 
retire. The rest of that cold, frosty, clear moon- 
light night was silent and tranquil; but at an 
early hour of the next morning the sons of liberty 
began to collect again in vast bodies: the lieute- 
nant-governor summoned a council, and the magis- 
trates and chief citizens met in full assembly 
and chose a committee. This committee soon 
waited upon the governor and council to declare 
that nothing could rationally be expected to re- 
store the peace of the town, and prevent blood 
and carnage, but the immediate removal of the 
troops from Boston. Colonel Dalrymple pro- 
posed a half measure, saying that he would con- 
sent to remove the 29th regiment, whose men 
had been engaged in the riot, out of the town 
to Castle-William. He was told by the citizens 
that, if he could take upon himself to remove 
the 29th, he could remove the 14th also; and that, 
if he did not send every soldier out of Boston, 
the consequences would be terrible, and might 
be fatal to himself. In the afternoon another 
deputation, who said they spoke in the name of 
3000 of their fellow-citizens, told the lieutenant- 
governor that nothing but a total and imme- 
diate removal of the troops would tranquillize the 
town. Mr. Royal Tyler assured the governor 
that he must not think the demands were urged 
merely by a set of vagabonds and rioters; that 
people of the best character, men of estate, men 
of religion, had made up their hearts and minds, 
and had formed their plan for removing the 
troops out of town by force if they would not 
go voluntarily. ‘The people,” said he, “ will 
come in to us from all the neighbouring towns; 
we shall have 10,000 men at our backs: and your 
troops will probably be destroyed by the people, 
be it called rebellion or what it may.” The 
governor said, at first, that nothing should ever 
induce him to order the troops out of the town. 
He then wavered, and seemed willing to have 
the troops removed if Colonel Dalrymple and 
the members of the council would take the re- 
sponsibility upon themselves. But Dalrymple 


said he would and could do nothing unless 
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the governor himself gave orders. At last the 
governor, the colonel, and the council agreed to 
divide the responsibility; and on the Monday 
following the troops were all removed to Castle- 
William. Thus a scheme which had been rashly 
begun seemed to be given up—and given up to 
threats and intimidation! After such proceed- 
ings nothing was to be hoped for from the New 
Englanders but scorn, contempt, and a bold ad- 
vance of claims and pretensions. 

When news arrived of the repeal recommended 
by Lord North, and passed by the British parlia- 
ment, the Bostonians were far from being thank- 
ful for the act, proclaiming that the retention of 
the duty upon tea did away with all its merits, 
and proved the unalterable resolution of assert- 
ing the disputed right. After the disaffection of 
New York, however, they could not hope to 
keep up the whole of the non-importation agree- 
ment ; and in the month of October it was re- 
solved in a meeting of the Boston merchants to 
follow the example of the New Yorkers, and 
import everything but tea. The Philadelphians 
joined in this resolve, intimating that those who 
could not live without tea must smuggle it. 
Even those who cannot condemn the aspirations 
of the American patriots, may reasonably com- 
plain of their want of frankness and sincerity; 
for, while they were aiming at much higher ob- 
jects, they kept constantly declaring that all 
they now wanted, or should hereafter want, was 
the repeal of the tea duty. The warmest of the 
zealots were in New England and in Virginia. 
In the great southern provinces they were headed 
by Patrick Henry, the wonderful self-taught 
orator, fondly called the Chatham or the Demos- 
thenes of America, and by Thomas Jefferson, 
then a young lawyer, who was about equally 
dissatisfied with the aristocratic constitution of 
the colony and with the dependence on England. 

During a good part of the summer and autumn 
of this present year (1770) the attention of govern- 
ment at home was absorbed by a very different 
subject. This was the affair of the Falkland 
Islands, which at one moment seemed to threaten 
a new war with Spain and France. This group 
of islands, situated in the Southern Atlantic 
Ocean, off the extremity of the South American 
continent and the eastern entrance to the Magal- 
haens Straits, consists of two larger islands called 
East and West Falkland, and a number of isles 
aud islets, which are said to amount in all to 
ninety. By right of priority of discovery they 
certainly belonged to England. In 1764 the 
French, under Bougainville, formed a settlement 
at Berkeley Sound, an excellent harbour on West 
Falkland ; and in the following year (1765), the 
English made a counter-settlement at Port Eg- 
mont, on East Falkland. The Spaniards, who 
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had utterly neglected the islands and their re- 
sources, now took the alarm, exaggerated their 
importance, and demanded, both from France 
and England, the immediate evacuation of them, 
as territories belonging to their crown by right 
of Papal bulls and degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude. The French yielded the point at once, 
having no right to plead, and gave up Berkeley 
Sound and West Falkland; but the English, 
who had more use for their settlement, and who 
could stand upon the right of discovery, refused 
to abandon Port Egmont and East Falkland. 
Encouraged by the discontents prevailing in the 
British colonies, and by assertions too frequently 
made by our opposition at home, that the British 
government was in no condition to go to war, 
and that Lord North and his colleagues might 
be insulted with impunity, Don Francisco Buca- 
relli, governor of Buenos Ayres, fitted out an 
armament of 1600 men with artillery and stores; 
and in the month of June, 1769, this imposing 
force appeared off Port Egmont. Some of the 
ships got into the port, pretending that they only 
wanted to take in fresh water: they found that 
the whole force of the settlement consisted of a 
handful of soldiers with four small pieces of artil- 
lery, and two armed sloops under the command 
of Captain Maltby; and with this comfortable 
assurance the Spanish general came in and landed 
his troops. A few shots were fired merely for 
the honour of arms, and then the English sur- 
rendered the island by capitulation. It does not 
appear that Lord North showed any want of 
spirit on this occasion. He consented, indeed, to 
negotiate, but his tone was high and positive, and 
it was no fault of his if the negotiations were 
long and lingering, inasmuch as negotiations with 
Spain had never been otherwise. But the sub- 
ject recommended itself in many ways to the 
attention of the opposition, who represented the 
nation as dishonoured, the ministry as crouching 
to Spain to avoid a war which they could not 
manage, and which was nevertheless inevitable. 
In the month of October of the present year, 
when the negotiations were nearly a year old, 
Calcraft announced to the Earl of Chatham that 
war, inevitable war, was the cry in London, and 
that Lord Weymouth, as secretary of state, was 
degrading his office and his country by running 
to the door of the Spanish ambassador to learn 
whether his despatches were not more favour- 
able. But by this time Lord North had cer- 
tainly made preparations for the worst: he had 
put ships in commission, and he had instructed 
Mr. Harris (afterwards Earl of Malmesbury), 
who, though only in his twenty-fourth year, was 
acting as resident minister at Madrid, to de- 
mand that the Spanish government should forth- 
with disavow the conduct of the governor of 
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Buenos Ayres, and restore Port Egmont. Dur- 
ing the recess, on the 19th of October, the Mar- 
quis of Granby, after a short illness, died at 
Scarborough, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 
Chatham, who had made such exertions to keep 
him steady in opposition, and who really ad- 
mired and loved the marquis, apart from poli- 
tical considerations, was deeply affected ; and on 
the 13th of November he had to mourn the 
death of Mr. George Grenville, whose loss was 
grievously felt in the House of Commons by a 
large section of the opposition. 

On the 13th of November, the day on which 
Grenville died, the king opened parliament in 
person. 
the throne related to the Falkland Islands; his 
majesty informing his lords and commons that, 
by an act of the governor of Buenos Ayres, in 
seizing by force one of his possessions, the honour 


of the crown and security of the people's rights|. . 


had been affected ; and then calling upon parlia- 
ment for their advice and assistance. The ad- 
dress in the lords was carried without much de- 
bate; for Chatham, Lord Temple, and others, 
were absent on account of the death of their 
relative. On Tuesday, November the 20th, the 
House of Lords was summoned for Thursday, 
the 22d, on notice given by the Duke of Rich- 
mond that a motion would be made. On the 
appointed day, Chatham being in his place, Rich- 
mond moved for an address praying the king 
that all papers received by the ministry between 
the 12th of September, 1769, and the 12th of 
September, 1770, touching hostilities commenced, 
or designed to be commenced by the crown of 
Spain, or any of its officers, should he laid before 
parliament. Two of the secretaries of state, Lords 
Weymouth and Hillsborough, contended that the 
production of the papers called for by his grace 
would embarrass a negotiation which was now in 
good train. Chatham supported the Duke of 
Richmond’s motion, and delivered one of the 
most admired of all his orations. He predicted 
that, if ministers patched up an accommodation 
for the present, they would still have a Spanish 
war in six months; he declared that their inca- 
pacity and gross mismanagement made war as 
much to be apprehended as a dishonourable peace. 
“T charge them,” he exclaimed, “with the greatest 
crimes that men in their station can be guilty of: 
I charge them with having destroyed all content 
and unanimity at home by a series of oppressive, 
unconstitutional measures; and with having de- 
' livered up the nation defenceless to a foreign 
enemy.” And in concluding his long speech he 
said, “Let me warn them of their danger. If 
they are forced into a war, they stand it at the 
hazard of their heads; if, by an ignominious 
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crown, or sacrifice the rights of the people, let 
them look to the consequences, and consider 
whether they will be able to walk the streets in 
safety!” The Duke of Manchester, the Marquis 
of Rockingham, the Ear! of Shelburne, and Lord 
Lyttleton spoke on the same side; but the Duke 
of Richmond's motion was rejected by a majority 
of sixty-five to twenty-one. On the same day 
a similar motion was made in the commons, and 
negatived by a majority of 225 to 101. Chat- 
ham moved an address to his majesty, pray- 
ing that the house might be acquainted at what 
time the first demand was made for reparation 
from Spain ; and this was negatived by fifty-four 
against twenty. The great orator was vexed by 
Lord Temple having declined attending, and by 
Lord Camden keeping away from the debate. 
“Matters,” said he, “are hastening to some crisis 


jin the interior of the thing called opposition. 


. The times are pollution, in the very quint- 
essence ; and the little manceuvres in opposition 
behind the scenes are deplorable.” He even 
threatened he would separate from “so unortho- 
dox a congregation.” Before this time the gov- 
ernment, urged on, as we believe, by the king, 
had involved itself in new troubles, and exposed 
itself to sharper attacks than ever, by prosecuting 
the printers and publishers of Junzws's Letters. 

Meanwhile the opposition continued to press 
ministers about the lingering negotiations with 
Spain and the bad state of their preparations for 
hostilities. During the fierce debates that ensued 
upon this charge, Lord Weymouth, who had for 
some time been complaining of the want of deci- 
sion in his colleagues on matters of foreign policy, 
resigned the seals of secretary of state, which, on 
the 19th of December, were given to Lord Sand- 
wich, who was succeeded as one of the post- 
masters-general by the Honourable H. F.Thynne, 
Lord Weymouth’s brother. Chatham thought 
this a very unexpected and very significant re- 
signation, which would probably lead to greater 
changes; but at the same time he was grieved 
at learning that Wedderburn and other conspi- 
cuous members of the opposition were treating 
with Lord North. 

On the 21st of December a messenger was de- 
spatched to Spain to recall our minister, Mr. 
Harris, and to intimate tothe English merchants’ 
and commanders of ships that it might be expe- 
dient for them to leave the Spanish ports imme- 
diately. This conduct, but certainly still more 
the great political changes which took place in 
France during the month of December, where the 
Duke de Choiseul, through the influence of Ma- 
dame du Barry, the king’s last mistress, was dis- 
graced and exiled, and succeeded by a more pacific 
prime minister, the Duke d’Aiguillon, had the 


compromise they should stain the honour of the ; effect of bringing the long negotiations to a close. 
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Louis XV. wrote to Charles III. with his own 
hand—“ My minister would have war, but I will 
not.” The apprehensions of war were therefore 
at an end for the present ; but we shall presently 
see that the convention with Spain, though that 
power restored Port Egmont, was far from giving 
universal satisfaction. 

During the Christmas recess ministers em- 
ployed themselves in gaining over willing con- 
verts aud in making arrangements to complete 
and strengthen their administration. Wedder- 
burn, who had been petted by Chatham and the 
city, and who had been prized for his ability and 
boldness as a debater, abandoned his old friends 
to become solicitor - general; Thurlow became 
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attorney-general in the place of Mr. de Grey, who 
was made Chief-justice of the Common Pleas; 
and at last a lord-chancellor was found in the 
person of the Honourable Henry Bathurst, who 
took the title of Baron Apsley. Lord Sandwich, 
who had declared all along that he should prefer 
the admiralty, was put at the head of that board 
instead of Sir Edward Hawke; Lord Halifax 
succeeded Sandwich as secretary of state, giving 
up the privy seal, which he held, to the Earl of 
Suffolk. ‘I make no remarks upon all this,” 
said Camden; “I am not surprised, but grieved.” 
Chatham was grieved too, and thought Wedder- 
burn’s conduct most deplorable, and Lord Suf- 
folk’s pitiable ; but there was no help for it.’ 
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mm i(MMEDIATELY after the holidays 
W/| Lord Rochford in the upper house, 
ne and Lord North in the commons, an- 
Bic v7 | nounced the. happy termination of the 
ae \: ~ dispute with Spain, and the intention 
pee of government to lay before parlia- 
ment the convention which had just been signed. 
Chatham, meanwhile, called a meeting of the 
opposition leaders to consider and regulate the 
best modes of attacking the convention ; and the 
powerful and mysterious author of Junius endea- 
voured to drive or to shame both houses into a 







suspension of the orders they had recently en- 
forced, in a violent, passionate manner, for ex- 
cluding strangers and debating with closed doors. 
His ingenious attack, however, failed completely ; 
neither lords nor commons were to be shamed; and. 
when Tuesday arrived—the great field-day in the 
lords—all strangers were rigidly excluded. Chat- 
ham, after criticizing the convention, which did 
not admit the sovereignty of his Britannic ma- 
jesty over Falkland Island, but, in granting re- 


possession, left the right or claim of his Spanish 
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majesty as it stood before the seizure and resti- 
tution, moved that the following two questions 
should be referred to the judges :—1. Whether, in 
law, the imperial crown of the realm can hold 
any territories or possessions otherwise than in 
sovereignty? 2. Whether the declaration or in- 
strument for the restitution of Port Egmont, to 
be made by the Catholic king to his majesty 
under a reservation of a disputed right of sove- 
reiguty expressed in the very declaration or in- 
strument stipulating such restitution, can be ac- 
cepted or carried into execution without derogat- 
ing from the maxim of law touching the inherent 
and esyential dignity of the crown of Great Britain? 
All that we know of the debate which followed is, 
that twenty-two peers divided with Chatham, and 
sixty-nine against him. On the 14th of February 
the Duke of Newcastle moved for an address to 
the king in approbation of the convention, and 
of the wise and moderate measures which had 
been employed to procure it. Another vehe- 
ment and unreported debate followed, and the 
minority entered a protest in eleven articles. 
The opposition was equally warm aud equally 
ineffectual in the House of Commons; and, as 
far as parliament was concerned, the matter of 
Falkland Island was set at rest. But out of 
doors it long coutinued to be a vexed question ; 
one party maintaining that the honour of the 
country had been meauly sacrificed, and that, in 
the convention, there was a secret article imply- 
ing that, after all, we were to give up Port Eg- 
mont. Upon this side it was attempted to be 
proved by the powerful, caustic Junius, and by 
other writers, that the possession of Port Egmont 
was of the utmost importance to us, both in a 
commercial and in a military sense, and that the 
Falkland group was highly favoured by the hand 
of nature, and would be invaluable in the hands 
of any great power. To combat these opinions 
Dr. Johnson took up the pen political, and in a 
pamphlet entitled Thoughts concerning the Fulk- 
land Islands, written with more vigour of style 
than geographical knowledge, he laboured to de- 
monstrate that the whole group was worth little 
or nothing, and that it would have been mon- 
strously absurd to go to war about them. Johun- 
son was at least as far from the truth as Junius. 
Those islands contain numerous and excellent 
harbours; and Port Egmont in East Falkland, 
and Berkeley Sound in West Falkland, are two 
safe and spacious bays, with depth of water 
sufficient for the largest men-of-war, and excel- 
lent anchoring ground. The climate, though 
changeable, is healthy, bearing a pretty close re- 
semblance to that of England. Antiscorbutic 
plants, of such inestimable value to :uariners, 
grow there in abundance. All vegetation is rapid; 
the soil in the plains is very good. The islands 
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swarm with rabbits, which are unusually large, 
and have a fine fur; the penguins which visit the 
shores are valuable on account of their eggs; 
seals are very numerous; and the sea abounds 
with good fish. Other comestible resources exist 
in wild ducks and other game, in herds of wild 
horned cattle and wild hogs; and there is a breed 
of horses, small in size, but very hardy.’ 

But, even if the Falkland Islands had been as 
barren and as valueless as Dr. Johnson chose to 
represent them, it behoved England to resent the 
conduct of the Spaniards in falling upon her 
little colony at Port Egmont in a time of peace. 
Any mean submission to a small injury or affront 
inevitably leads to a greater; and until states, 
and governments, and individuals be better than 
they are—until some notable improvement takes 
place in human nature—the best way to preserve 
peace is always to be ready for a war. 

The House of Commons engaged in another 
long and troublesome quarrel with printers and 
publishers. Hitherto, the mutilated, and occa- 
sionally zmvented speeches of honourable mem- 
bers and noble lords had only appeared under 
fictitious names in monthly magazines and other 
periodical works, published at considerable in- 
tervals. By this system the public were par- 
tially informed of what their representatives had 
done; but they did not get this information till 
after discussion was completely over, and the 
matter in debate settled. Thus, all power of in- 
terfering with or influencing the discussion, either 
by petitions, or by the exposure of misstatements 
or false reasoning, or by any other demonstration 
of opinion, might be said to be taken away from 
the people. Wilkes, the Letters of Junius, the 
interest felt about the Falkland Island question, 
the growing enlightenment and curiosity of the 
people, with the effurts made by the legislature 
to repress it—all contributed to make the public 
long for a full reporting newspaper, and encour- 
aged the printers to venture upon giving the 
proceedings of parliament (in as far as they could 
procure the information) from week to week, or 
from day to day, as they occurred, instead of 
giving them, as formerly, as mere matters of his- 
tory or chronicle at the end of the month. The 
parliament sitting in the year 1771, had been 
labouring with all their might to shut their 
doors, and to keep them shut, in the face of the 
nation, to choke all attempts at publicity, and to 
seclude themselves as rigorously as a retired jury, 
or as a secret irresponsible tribunal. The news- 
paper people, who must have foreseen, and who, 
no doubt, provided for what followed, began to 
give accounts of debates as they occurred about 
January. On the 5th of February Colonel George 
Onslow, now one of the lords of the treasury, 


1 Imperial Gazetteer; London Geogr. Jour., parts iii, and vi. 
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rose in the House of Commons to denounce the , was agreed to, and the royal proclamation was 
insolence and wickedness of these proceedings; | issued accordingly. On the 12th of March, the 
and to move the reading of the resolutions of the | gallant colonel enlarged the campaign by de- 
26th of February, 1728. The resolutions were | nouncing six more printers as guilty of the same 
read accordingly, being to this effect :—“ That it | enormities, The minority, though weak in num- 
is an indignity to, and a breach of privilege of | bers, had made a strong opposition at every stage 
this house for any person to presume to give in | of these harsh proceedings: they now kept up 
written or printed newspapers any account or | the debate till four o’clock in the morning, and 
minutes of debate, or other proceedings of this | divided the house no fewer than four and twenty 
house, or any part thereof; and that, upon dis- | times! The battle was renewed on the 14th, 
covery of the authors, printers, or publishers of | when twelve more divisions took place, but it 
any such written or printed newspaper, this house | was in the end carried by an immense majority 
will proceed against the offenders with the ut- | that all the printers accused should be brought 
most severity.” It was then ordered that there , to the bar of the house. On the next day (the 
should be a call of the house on the 8th of Feb- | 15th of March) Wheble was carried before Alder- 
ruary. Upon that day Onslow renewed his com- | man Wilkes by another printer, or printer’s man, 
plaints, and said that the newspaper people had | named Twyne Carpenter. Wilkes instantly dis- 
been calling him names. “They call me,” said charged Wheble from custody, and made him 
he, “little Cocking George! but I am a cock they | enter into his own recognisance to prosecute Car- 
will not easily beat. I never will give up this ; penter at the next Old Bailey sessions for false 
point!” Alderman Trecothick said, “I wish every ; imprisonment or an illegal arrest. Then Wheble 
man in England might hear what passes in this | went at large and Carpenter claimed the £50 
house. I doubt whether this house has a right | reward, as having done his part in apprehending 
to punish publications respecting public pro- one of the printers and carrying him before a 
ceedings, if they are given correctly.” Burke de- ! magistrate. The secretary of state refused to 
livered a good speech, in the course of which he , pay the money, as government suspected his in- 
said, “As long as there is an interest out of doors | tention in carrying his prisoner before Wilkes. 
to examine the proceedings of parliament, so long ; Wilkes wrote to the secretary of state to justify 
will you find men that will do what these printers | his own conduct, and to declare that the pro- 
have done.” Onslow’s stern award was, however, . clamation did not charge Wheble with any crime, 
carried by a majority of ninety against fifty-five, ' and that the taking him into custody had been a 
and two of the printers, Thompson and Wheble, 3 gross violation of the liberty of the subject, and , 
were called to the bar of the house, to answer | of the chartered privileges of the city. On the 
the charge of infringing the standing order, &c.' , same day Thompson, another printer named in 
The printers took uo notice of the order; and ; the proclamation, was carried before Alderman 
towards the end of the month the serjeant-at- | Oliver, who followed Wilkes’ example, and dis- 
arms was directed to take them into custody. | charged him. Of the six other printers charged 
That functionary could not find them, and was |; by Colonel Onslow, four presented themselves ; 
taunted and laughed at while prosecuting his | a tifth (W. Woodfall) could not attend, being 
search. On the lst of March there was another | already in custody in Newgate by order of the 
debate upon printers; and it was mvuved by | House of Lords; and the sixth (Millar) refused 
ministers that Evans should attend at the bar. | to obey the summons of the commons. Colonel 
Mr. Whitworth moved to add, “and with all his | Onslow obtained another order to the serjeant- 
compositors, pressmen, type, aud devils.” Mr. | at-arms, The serjeant sent into the city Whit- 
James Townshend begged that “the devils,” | ham, one of the messengers, who, instead of 
at least, might be left out; but Burke said, | taking Millar, was taken prisoner himself by 
“The: devil is the most material person in all! John Town, a city constable, who carried him 
this business—the most material evidence for | off to Guildhall. Wilkes, the sitting alderman, 
discovery !” Sir Cecil Wray, who did not like | said he had finished the business of the day and 
these facetise, complained that on both sides gen- | would not enter upon the case. The messenger 
tlemen were behaving in a gross and ludicrous | was then conveyed by Millar and the constable 
manner. In the end, a motion for adjournment | to the Mansion-house. The lord-mayor, Brass 
being lost, Evans, the printer, was ordered to | Crosby, being, or pretending to be indisposed, 
attend.? Evans treated the order with contempt. | the messenger was kept there for three hours. 
On the 4th of March, Colonel Onslow moved for | Between six and seven o'clock in the evening the 
an address to the king to issue-a proclamation, | lord-mayor, attended by Wilkes and Oliver, ad- 
offering a reward of £50 for the apprehension | mitted the parties, among whom was now in- 
of either of the contumarious printers. This | cluded the deputy serjeant-at-arms. The printer 
“) Cavendish's Debates. ? Ibid., from the Egerton MSS. , having stated his complaint, the mayor asked 
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the messenger by what authority he had pre- 
sumed to commit the assault? The messenger 
pleaded the order of the speaker of the commons, 
and produced his warrant; and then the deputy- 
serjeant announced in a technical and solemn 
manner, that he was there by the speaker's 
command to carry off not only the messenger but 
also his prisoner Millar. The bold triumvirate 
who sat in judgment represented that by the 
city charters no caption could be made east of 
Temple Bar without the authority of the lord- 
mayor; and that the arrest of any citizen by 
one who was neither peace-officer nor constable 
was an offence not to be overlooked. They dis- 
charged Millar out of the custody of the messen- 
ger, and then allowed the printer and his wit- 
nesses to prove the assault which had been com- 
mitted upon him, and which consisted in the 
‘messengers having taken hold of him by the 
arm. By direction of the serjeant-at-arms, the 
inessenger refused to give bail; and thereupon 
the Lord-mayor Crosby and Aldermen Wilkes 
and Oliver signed a warrant committing him to 
the Compter. The officers came in to carry off 
the messenger, but bail was then offered and ac- 
cepted ; and the deputy-serjeant and the messen- 
ger took their departure for the more courtly 
end of the town. Crosby was a stanch lord- 
mayor, and Oliver an intrepid alderman, but in 
all these transactions people perceived the daring 
genius of John Wilkes. Alderman Sawbridge 
and Mr. Sheriff Townshend took no sort of part 
in the proceedings, and differed in opinion from 
those who did; and even Chatham thought that 
the lord-mayor and his two allies had gone rather 
too far in committing the messenger of the house 
and holding him to bail.! The deputy serjeant- 
nt-arms, on the 18th of March, reported what 
had passed to the commons; and the commons, 
in a fury of indignation, issued orders for the 
lord-mayor to attend in his place, and to the 
lord-mayor's clerk to bring up the Mausion-house 
minute-book, in which the proceedings had been 
entered. The lord-mayor went down to the 
house, followed by an immense mob and loud 
huzzas, on the afternoon of the 19th. He alleged 
that he was ill, and that he was bound by his 
oaths of office to guard the city franchises, and 
to act as he had done. Mr. Charles Fox, who 
had been hissed and hooted by the people, was 
exceedingly irate. He said that there were two 
other criminals, aldermen both, and he moved to 
proceed against Oliver, adding, that delays were 
dangerous; that no business ought to go on till 
this was settled; that the question was whether 
the privileges of the house should die or live; 
he alao spoke of assassins, but even in the height 
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of his wrath he abstained from pronouncing 
the name of Wilkes. Colonel Barré told Fox 
that the worst kind of assassin was he who stabs 
a man behind his back. As none of his enemies 
ventured to name Wilkes, his friend Sir Joseph 
Mawbey stood up, and, with a very obvious 
motive, begged to move the attendance of John 
Wilkes, Esq., &c., saying that, as they had at- 
tucked the lord-mayor and Oliver, it would be 
exceedingly strange if they passed over Wilkes, 
who had taken so capital a part in the city pro- 
ceedings. The house was thus obliged to meddle 
again with this dangerous adversary, and to com- 
mand his attendance at the bar. Wilkes set 
them at defiance, refusing to attend unless in his 
seat, as member for Middlesex! The summons 
was repeated three several times, but without 
producing any effect. ‘I observe,” said Wilkes, 
in a letter to the speaker, “that no notice is taken 
of me in your order as a member of the house, 
and that I am not required to attend in my place: 
' both these circumstances ought to have been 
mentioned in my case, and I hold them abso- 
lutely indispensable. In the name of the free- 
holders of Middlesex I again demand my seat, 
having the honour of being freely chosen, by a 
very great majority, one of the representatives 
for the said county.” Nothing remained but com- 
pulsion, and this ministers were afraid of using. 
His majesty had said, “Z will have nothing more 
to do with that devil Wilkes.”* And so he was 
left to do as he pleased. This avowed weakness 
with regard to one who was considered as being 
the very head and front of the offence, brought 
the whole cabinet into contempt. The lord- 
mayor's clerk appeared with the minute-book, 
and, submitting to the house, erased the commit- 
ment of the messenger and the whole of that 
record; for which conduct a severe reprimand 
was passed upon him by a general court of alder- 
men.*? The town-clerk was amusing himself at 
Bath, so that the charters of the city could not 
be had for reference; and, on this account, and 
because of the mayor's indisposition, some delay 
was allowed. But on the 25th of March, the 
lord-mayor and Alderman Oliver were both in 
the house. His lordship refused the assistance of 
counsel under limitations proposed, which were, 
that they should not be allowed to dispute the 
privileges of the commons; and spoke at large 
in his own defence, reading, among other things, 
the oaths of office and city charter. Mr. Welbore 

2 Letter to Chatham. 

3 We have examined the minute-book at the Mansion-house. 
The erasure—in all about ten lines—seems to have been done 
by a very angry or determined pen. It is so broad and black 
that it is not easy to rend the words beneath. It appears that 
Millar was accompanied by Henry Page, of Newgate Street, 
printer, and by John Topping, of Little Old Bailey, printer : 
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Ellis moved the ministerial resolutiona—‘ That, 
to release a person taken by virtue of the speaker's 
warrant, to apprehend a messenger of the house 
for executing his warrant, and to hold the mes- 
senger to bail for such pretended assault, were all 
breaches of privilege ;” and, upon a division, at 
midnight, this was agreed to by a majority of 272 
against 90. After this division, Sir George Sa- 
ville, Lord George Cavendish, Mr. Dowdeswell, 
and other members of opposition, seceded, and 
the lord-mayor, on account of his health, was al- 
lowed to withdraw. The mob waiting outside the 
house received the mayor with loud huzzas, took 
the horses from his carriage, and dragged him 
home in triumph. All the avenues to the house 
were crowded, many members were insulted, and 
the inagistrates of Westminster were called in to 
keep the peace and disperse the mob. Late as it 
was, mlinisters proposed to proceed against the 
alderman. The opposition moved an adjourn- 
ment; but this was negatived by 214 against 97. 
When the alderman was called upon for his de- 
fence, he said, he owned and gloried in the fact 
laid to his charge; and, as he expected little from 
their justice, he defied their power. This pro- 
voked Lord North, who had not meant to go so 
far, to prompt Welbore Ellis to move the alder- 
man’s commitment to the Tower. Alderman Oli- 
ver asked leave to call at his own house before 
going to prison, which was granted; the house 
then, at. four in the morning, adjourned, and, at 
seven v'clock, the alderman was carried quietly 
to the Tower. 

In the course of the long and outrageous debate, 
Alderman Townshend had declaimed against wan- 
tou abuse of privilege by both houses, and their 
foul attempt to keep the people ignorant of what 
they were doing: he had spoken of the general 
discontent prevailing out of doors, and had told 
them that the real great cause of that discontent 
was the king’s mother. On the 27th, the house 
called up the lord-mayor. All the avenues were 
again beset by an immense mob, who insulted 
several of the ministerial members, and treated 
Lord North and Mr. Fox still more roughly. The 
motion first proposed was, that the lord-mayor, 
or account of his delicate health, should not be 
sent to the Tower, but only be committed to the 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms. But Crosby dis- 
dained this indulgence, defied the treasury bench, 
and desired that he might be sent to join his hon- 
ourable and noble-minded friend in the Tower. 
Mr. Welbore Ellis therefore moved an amend- 
ment to that effect ; and this was carried by a ma- 
jority of 202 ugainst 39. The report had spread 
that Lord North would assuredly resign. His 
lordship now declared that, though he wished 
much for ease and retirement, he had no thought 
of going out; that nothing but the king or the 
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mob, who were near destroying him that day, 
could remove him; and that he was determined 
to weather out the storm. He was affected to 
tears while he spoke, and then so far forgot his 
habitual good nature and discretion, as to accuse 
the minority of having hired the mob to destroy 
him.' The tumult out of doors continued to be 
so violent, that the house was obliged to stop 
business for some hours; the justices of West- 
minster came to the bar to declare that they 
could not read the riot act, and that the consta- 
bles were overpowered ; and upon this the sheriffs 
were called upon, who went out of the house 
with many of the popular members, who spoke 
to the people and succeeded in restoring tran- 
quillity. About ten o'clock at night the lord- 
mayor left the house in custody of the deputy 
serjeant-at-arms, and was conveyed, with the 
homage of a civic ovation, to the Tower. The 
trick of adjournment was resorted to, in order to 
save the dignity of the house with regard to the 
non-appearance of Wilkes. They had appoiuted 
the 8th of April for his compulsory appearance 
at the bar, and they adjourned till the 9th. In 
the meantime all honour was paid to the captives 
in the Tower: they were visited by the Dukes of 
Manchester and Portland, Earls Fitzwilliam and 
Tankerville, Lord King, Admiral Keppel, Sir 
Charles Saunders, Mr. Dowdeswell, Mr. Burke, 
and many others; the two sheriffs waited upon 
them to express their entire disapprobation of 
all the proceedings against them; and at a meet- 
ing of the common council, the day after their 
commitment, the thanks of the city were unani- 
mously voted to such members of the House of 
Commons as had supported the lord-mayor and 
his colleagues, and maintained the rights and 
privileges of the city. On Friday, the 5th of 
March, the two captives were brought by habeas 
corpus from the Tower to Lord Chief- justice de 
Grey’s chambers, attended by a host of friends. 
After hearing Serjeant Glynn and Mr. Lee, the 
lord chief-justice said that he could neither bail 
nor discharge them. They were then taken to 
Lord Mansfield’s chambers. “ This,” said Mans- 
field, “‘is no new case. I am obliged to go by 
law and precedent. I can neither bail nor dis- 
charge you while the parliament is sitting :” and 
so they were carried back to the Tower, where 
they remained till the 8th of May, when parlia- 
ment was prorogued. In the grand mélée of lord- 
mayor and aldermen, the printers and the news- 


papers were allowed to escape unnoticed and un- 


1 The mob had seized Lord North, had got him amongst them, 
and, but for the interference of Sir William Meredith, one of 
the chiefs of the opposition, it was thought they would have 
demolished him. On the next day Mr. Charles Fox complained 
to the house that he too had been grossly insulted by the mob 
in Palace-yard, who had broken the glasses of his carriage and 
pelted him with oranges and stones. 
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acathed. They had, in fact, obtained advantages 
equal to a victory, and had little more to fear 
from publishing speeches and debates. Eventu- 
ally nothing was done, or even attempted against 
them; and thus was established the practice of 
publishing the debates in newspapers—a practice 
now justly considered to be essential to the effec- 
tive working of the representative system.' But 
for John Wilkes, the right might not have been 
established for years. 

To eke out the ways and means, Lord North 
thought himself obliged to resort to a lottery, 
which has been properly described as one of the 
worst ways of raising money. On the 30th of 
April the question of the Middlesex election was 
again brought before the lords by the Duke of 
Richmond, who moved for expunging the resolu- 
tion adopted on that subject. Chatham delivered 
a long harangue—apparently without being in- 
terrupted—and the speech was reported at full 
length in the Public Advertiser. The great ora- 
tor had been consulting with his friends whether 
it would not be proper to get up a question about 
shortening the duration of parliaments and in- 
creasing the number of county members; but he 
collected little encouragement, and therefore con- 
tented himself with moving, on the Ist of May, 
for an address to the king to dissolve the present 
parliament at the end of the session, and to call a 
new one with all convenient despatch. The ex- 
citing speech he delivered on this occasion was 
also published forthwith in the Public Advertiser. 
It drew a sad contrast between the state of the 
country now and the condition it was in only a 
few years before. The treaty of Fontainebleau, 
the late convention with Spain concerning the 
Falkland Islands, were again stigmatized as mean 
and dishonourable; the occurrences in St. George’s 
Fields were again held up to detestation; the 
proceedings against Wilkes were once more re- 
capitulated; and America, where the storm was 
lulled, not past, was described as being injured, 
insulted by an inept ministry and corrupt parlia- 
ment. He did not lower the popular tone in 
speaking of the occurrences in St. George's Fields: 
he called them “ murders.” 

On the 8th of May an end was put to this long 
and stormy session. 

The death of the Earl of Halifax on the 8th of 
June, gave occasion to much speculation as to the 
pérson likely to succeed him as one of the secre- 
taries of state. At first it was said that Lord 
Weymouth would have the place; and then it 
was reported that Weymouth was to he privy 
- seal, and the Earl of Suffolk secretary of state. 
Suffolk, in fact, got Halifax’s place, but the privy 


seal was given to the Duke of Grafton, who at 
first declined it, and then changed his mind. It 
is said that his grace made it the condition of his 
taking the privy seal that he should not attend 
the cabinet. The Duke of Bedford, or his party, 
abused Grafton for taking it on any condition. 
The conduct of Chatham while holding the privy 
seal, might have served as a precedent for Graf- 
ton’s holding office without performing any of its 
duties. The Earl of Suffolk, the new secretary 
of state, insisted that his friend Lord Hyde, after- 
wards Earl of Clarendon, should be chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, left yacant by the death 
of Lord Strange; and Lord Hyde begged that 
the salary attached to that office should be aug- 
mented. The colour of the cabinet was scarcely 
altered by these changes, for, though Halifax had 
once passed for a Whig, it seems to have been 
more from his name and descent, than from any 
active principles of his own. The restoration of 
Grafton, however, caused a great stir; and moved, 
more thoroughly than anything else had done, 
the atrabilious rancour of Junius, who had prided 
himself on having driven his grace into retire- 
ment. On the 22d of June he addressed his grace 
through the columns of the Public Advertiser in 
a tremendous letter, written with unusual care 
and with a concentration of spite. The king was 
no more spared than the Duke of Grafton. 

Wilkes, not satisfied with his alderman’s gown, 
was now aspiring to be sheriff, and his preten- 
sions were supported by the great ward of. Far- 
ringdon, and by other parts of the city. The 
court tovk alarm, and made use of all its influ- 
ence to prevent his election. Yet Wilkes was 
ultimately elected, in conjunction with his friend, 
Alderman Bull. 


A.D. 1772. 




















































Contrary to usual custom, par- 
liament did not meet till after the 
Christmas holidays. On the 21st of January the 
king opened it with a speech which said nothing. 
The addresses were passed in both houses with- 
out a division. On the 29th of January, in a 
committee of supply, Mr. Buller informed the 
house that his majesty expected they would vote 
a considerable augmentation to our naval force, 
as additional ships were required in the Levant, 
where Russia was carrying on a maritime war 
with Turkey; in the East Indies, where France 
seemed to be collecting a force; and in Jamaica 
and the West India seas. He said that the 
whole force need not exceed 25,000 men, includ- 
ing 6664 marines. Colonel Barré condemned the 
whole conduct of ministers as dark, mysterious, 
and inexplicable; and said that they were espe- 
cially blameable for not telling the house honestly 

the grounds upon which they called for 25,000 © 
7 feast pant Hid Letters trom Caloraft and Cant, | men. He treated the boasts of wisdom and mo- 
Barré to Chatham, iu Chatham Correspondence. deration in managing the Falkland Island quarrel 
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with contempt, and denied that ministers had 
prevented war. “You know well,” said he, “to 
whom you owe this uncertain peace—you owe it 
toa woman!”! He then alluded to the triumph 
of the czarina over the sultan in the Archipelago, 
and to the authority and insolence which the 
Russians had shown for the first time in the 
Mediterranean Ser—subjects which were all ex- 
ceedingly irritating to the sailors, and to a very 
considerable portion of the people of England. 
‘“We have done, sir,” said he, “something of 
very great moment. There is an event which 
has astonished the- world! We have seen the 
frigates of Russia in the centre of the Arclii- 
pelago! The assistance of England, the supplies 
of our dockyards, helped to carry them thither, 
and to effect their mighty purpose. Have you 
well weighed the nature of this good office? Have 
you considered it to the bottom? . . . I suppose 
you have endeavoured to avail yourselves of the 
service which you have done to a great power ; 
but if you have gained the friendship of the 
cezarina, you have also gained the eternal hatred 
of the Ottoman Porte!” He then spoke of our 
former ally, Frederick, as if lie had some fore- 
knowledge of the schemes against Poland enter- 
tained by that great soldier, but selfish despot 
wud remorseless politician. ‘‘ Have you consi- 
dered,” said he, “what the King of Prussia is 
doing? His conduct is threatening, dark, and 
mysterious. ... 1 suspect there is something 
concealed that requires this great armament.” 
Mr. Buller’s motion, however, was carried with- 
out a. division.” 

As early as the 20th of February a message 
was delivered to parliament from the king, stat- 
ing that the right of approving all marriages in 
the royal family had ever belonged to the kings 
of this realm as matter of prerogative, but re- 
commending both houses to take into serious 
consideration whether it might not be wise and 
expedient to supply the defect of the laws, and, 
by some new provision, more effectually to guard 
the descendants of George II. from marrying 
without the consent of the king, his heirs, and 
successors. The causes which led to this mes- 
sage are soon told. The Duke of Cumber- 
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House of Commons. Junius had told the people 
that this high marriage of his sister was one of 
the rewards which the colonel received for his 
services to ministers and his offences against the 
constitution. But as soon as the king heard of 
the mis-alliance, he sternly forbade his brother 
the court. In the following spring his majesty’s 
other brother, the Duke of Gloucester, ventured, 
nevertheless, to make public his marriage with 
the charming widow of the late Earl of Walde- 
grave, to whom he had been privately united 
some five or six years. There were, perhaps, 
good and solid grounds of a political nature for 
objecting to this kind of union between members 
of the royal family and subjects ; but it is under- 
stood that George III., and still more Queen 
Charlotte, who was absolutely fanatic on these 
subjects, based their objections and their resent- 
ments on feelings much more personal. Both en- 
tertained extreme notions as to the dignity con- 
ferred by birth and remote descent ; both believed 
as firmly as if it were an article of religious faith, 
that the blood of princes was contaminated by 
any admixture with less precious blood. They 
prided themselves on the antiquity of the house 
of Brunswick, on the family of Guelph, and the 
“antique brood” of Este, from which they were 
equally descended, and the origin of which is lost 
in the obscurity of the ninth century. Accord- 
ing to the embarrassing scheme of her countrymen 
the Germans, and according to Queen Charlotte’s 
own belief, there was not in all England a single 
family that could substantiate its claim to pure 
unmixed descent, or to real nobility; but the 
families out of which the two royal dukes had 
chosen their wives were deficient in aristocratic 
pretensions, even in the less severe construction 
of the English heralds. The Luttrells were an 
undistinguished stock of Irish Protestants. The 
beautiful Countess-dowager Waldegrave was the 
natural daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, brother 
to the great minister, whose father was a plain 
country gentleman, a Norfolk squire of the second 
or third magnitude. The Duke of Gloucester 
was forbidden the court like Cumberland ; and so 
lasting was the royal resentment, that for ten 
years neither of these brothers was received by 


land, tie Second of the king's surviving bro- | king or queen. In ready compliance with his 
thers, after seducing the young and handsome | majesty’s message, a bill was brought into the 
wife of Earl Grosvenor, and figuring in a crim. | House of Lords by which it was declared that 


con. trial on that account, in the year 1770, con- 
tracted, in November, 1771, a private marriage 
with Mrs. Horton, widow of Christopher Horton, 
Esq., of Cotton Hall, in the county of Derby, a 
daughter of Lord Irnham and sister of that 
Colonel Luttrell who had, in more senses than 


one, been keeping Wilkes’ seat warm in the 
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! Louis XV.'s mistress, Madame du Barry. 
2 Cavendish's Debutes. 








none of the royal family, being under the age of 
twenty-five years, should marry without the 
king’s consent ; after attaining that age they were 
at liberty, in case of the king’s refusal, to apply 
to the privy council, by announcing the name of 
the person they were desirous to espouse, and if, 
within a year, neither House of Parliament should 


| address the king against it, the marriage might 


be legally solemnized ; but all persons assisting 
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in, or knowing of an intention in any of the royal 
family to marry withont fulfilling these cere- 
monies, and not disclosing it, incurred the pen- 
alties of a premunire. In the House of Lords 
the bill was vehemently opposed in all its stages, 
and the house divided on the second reading, on 
the preamble, and on every one of its clauses. 
The Marquis of Rockingham distinguished him- 
self in this opposition; he said that the royal 
family might in time become so extensive as to 
include thousands of individuals, and that it 
would be barbarous to pretend to enforce, and 
impossible to execute the provisions of the act 
upon so many persons. But every amendment 
was rejected, and the bill, as originally framed 
by the crown lawyers, was passed by a majority 
of ninety against twenty-six. Two strong pro- 
tests were entered upon the journals, and the bill 
was sent down tothe commons. There it was 
opposed with still more violence. Upon the 
final division, which carried the bill, the minis- 
terial majority was less overwhelming than usual, 
being only 168 against 115. During the debate 
none but members of the house were allowed to 
be present, though many of the peers made ap- 
plication for admittance. ‘‘ Nothing,” writes 
Shelburne, “ but the manner of carrying through 
that registered edict could have excited any feel- 
ing on that subject.”! 

In closing the present session on the 10th of 


June, the king expressed his great satisfaction at | 


the temper and moderation displayed by parlia- 
ment on this important marriage question. Lord 
North, who, in spite of his somnolency, had im- 
proved himself as aman of business, seemed now 
firmly seated, and this appearance or conviction 
augmented his real strength, and brought over 
the waverers and time-servers to his side. But 
in the course of the session which had just ended, 
North saw clearly that he was about to lose the 
support of one of the best of his debaters, and 
the most promising of all his orators in the 
House of Commons. This was Fox, whose con- 
version to Whig principles was somewhat sudden. 
Towards the end of February Gibbon had written 
to his friend—“ Charles Fox is commenced pa- 
triot, and is already attempting to pronounce the 
words country, liberty, corruption, &c.; with what 
success, time will discover. Yesterday he resigned 
the admiralty. The story is that he could not 
prevail on ministers to join with him in his in- 
tended repeal of the marriage act (a favourite 
measure of his father, who opposed it from its 
origin), and that Charles very judiciously thought 
Lord Holland's friendship imported him more 
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than Lord North's.” But ministers felt the value 
of the services they had thus lost, and Charles 
Fox, in the most humiliating pecuniary diffi- 
culties, probably felt the want of ministerial pay: 
we shall soon find him returning to office under 
Lord North, and to a better place than the one 
he had quitted. 

But if the royal mind was tranquillized by in- 
creasing assurances of the stability of adminis- 
tration and the weakness of opposition, it was 
harassed during this year by various domestic 
afflictions and anxieties. The Princess-dowager 
of Wales died suddenly on the 6th of February, 
in the fifty-fourth year of her age; and before 
her death, her daughter, Caroline Matilda, Queen 
of Denmark, was hurled from a throne, and cast 
into a prison, with the darkest imputations on 
her character. This unfortunate princess, the 
youngest of the king’s surviving sisters, and said 
to have been the dearest, was married, as already 
related, in 1766, to Christian VII., King of Den- 
mark, whose mean appearance and physical de- 
fects were not relieved by any high moral or 
intellectual qualities. Yet such as he was, Chris- 
tian was a most absolute sovereign. He had for 
his chief favourite, and then for his prime minis- 
ter, Count Struensee, who had studied medicine 
and law, and had renounced both professions for 
the more profitable life of a courtier. Struensee 
possessed considerable abilities, a handsome per- 
son, and manners much more dignified and win- 
ning than those of his master, the royal Dane.’ 
It was soon observed that the young queen was 
as fond of his society as was her husband; and 
that the favourite conversed with her in very fa- 
miliar terms. The queen, gay, light-hearted, and 
thoughtless, appears never to have had an idea 
that she was watched by unfriendly eyes. From 
her first arrival in Denmark, Juliana Maria, the 
queen-dowager, had taken a strong dislike to her; 
and this aversion was increased when it was seen 
that Matilda and Struensee, with the assistance 
of Brandt, a young nobleman, exercised complete 
authority over the indolent and imbecile king, 
and directed the government as they chose, to 
the exclusion of the dowager and her party, who 
had, hitherto ruled the state at will. Juliana 
Maria’s frieuds were numerous and powerful, in- 
cluding most of the nobility, who were incensed 
at seeing a man of no hereditary rank put at the 
head of the government. 

On the morning of the 16th of January, 1772, 





2 King Christian's neglect of his young wife began soon after 
his marriage. In 1768, whon ho set out upon a tour, during 
which he passed several months in England, made a long stay 
in Paris, and visited nearly every court in Europe, he left his 


Letter to Chatham, in Chatham Correspondence. While it | wife behind him in Denmark to be harassed and tormented by 


eee 


was depending in parliament, some person said that the bill | his step-mother, Juliana Maria. It was in the course of these 
should be entitled, ‘‘An act to encourage fornication and ' travels that he became acquainted with Struensee, who was 


adultery in the descendants of George IT.” 


| then practising physic at Altona. 
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at an early hour, and not long after the young ! attendants, who are said, however, to have been 


queen had retired to rest from a masked ball, her 
apartment was suddenly entered by a female 
attendant, who presented to her a written order 
from the king, to remove instantly from Copen- 
hagen. It is said that this order had been pro- 
. cured, a few minutes before, by the queen-dow- 
ager, her son Frederick (Christian’s half-brother), 
and two nobles, who terrified the king into the 
belief that his wife and Struensee were actually 
conspiring to depose him. As soon as Matilda 
had read the order, she sprang out of her bed 
and ran towards her husband’s apartment, but, 
seeing Count Rantzau, the minister for foreign 
affairs, in the ante-chamber, she went back to 
her room to attend to her dress. When she again 
attempted to seek the king, she was seized by 
Rantzau, who owed his elevation to Struensee, 
but who had deserted his friend, and by three 
officers with drawn swords, who hurried her 
away, half dressed as she was, and forced her, 
shrieking and resisting, into a carriage, which 
was driven with headlong speed to the castle of 
Cronborg, about twenty-four miles from the capi- 
tal. She was immured in that fortress with an 
English lady of her suite, and her infant daugh- 
ter, the Princess Louisa, whom she was suckling 
at the time. In the meanwhile Struensee and 
Brandt were seized by Colonel Koller Banner, 
conveyed to the citadel of Copenhagen, cast into 
dungeons, and loaded with irons. That night 
there was a general illumination in Copenhagen; 
aud by the next morning the queen-dowager and 
her party had taken entire possession of the go- 
vernment, and displaced every one that adhered 
either to Struensce or to the young queen. The 
treatment of the fallen minister and his col- 
Jeague, Brandt, was barbarous in the extreme. 
Struensee was chained so closely to the wall of 
his cold damp dungeon as scarcely to be able to 
turn himself; he was frequently deprived of the 
common necessaries of life, and was occasionally 
threatened with the torture to make him confess 
all that his enemies dictated. He and his com- 
panion in misfortune were soon put upon their 
trial before a special commission, composed en- 
tirely of those who had headed the palace revo- 
luticn, dr who had profited by it. The proceed- 
ings were secret, and conducted with indecent 
haste. Struensee was declared to he guilty of 
adulterous connection with the young queen, and 
of other high crimes; and both he and Brandt 
were condemned to die the death of traitors, a 
punishment which, in Denmark, consisted in 
having the right hand cut off first, and then the 
head. 

A suit of divorce was then instituted against 
the young queen, on the ground of a criminal 
intimacy with Struensee; and several of her own 


placed over her as spies by the dowager, deposed 
against her, and swore to a number of criminat- 
ing or suspicious facts. Matilda, with no one to 
defend her, without the power of procuring wit- 
nesses, with horrible threats ringing in her ears, 
and with none but revengeful enemies before her 
eyes, admitted that she had been guilty of many 
follies and indiscretions, but denied that she had 
ever sinned against the seventh commandment ; 
and this denial, it is said, she repeated in her 
dying moments. Nevertheless, the secret com- 
mission found her guilty, and pronounced sen- 
tence of divorce. It was even proposed to try 
her on a capital charge, with a view to set aside 
her son and daughter, and to open the way to the 
throne for Prince Frederick, the son of Juliana 
Maria, a plan which that dowager had been pur- 
suing all along. If the unfortunate Matilda had 
been a daughter of one of those little princes in 
Germany, from whose families the Protestant 
dynasties generally chose their wives, there is 
every probability that she would have died on a 
scaffold like Struensee, or have been immured 
for life in some dreadful state prison; but she 
was the sister of one of the greatest sovereigns 
in Europe, whose hostility was to be dreaded ; 
and George III., by means of his ambassador, 
Sir Robert Murray, remonstrated and menaced, 
and finally induced the Danish court to agree 
that she should quit the kingdom and live under 
the protection of her brother. An English squa- 
dron proceeded to Cronborg to receive the de- 
throned and dishonoured queen. Her infant 
daughter, still at her breast, was torn from her, 
and she embarked in an agony of grief, appar- 
ently insensible to everything but the feelings of 
a mother—feelings rendered the more acute as 
the child was at thaf moment sick and in danger 
from the measles. Matilda remained upon deck 
with her eyes immoveably fixed on the walls of 
Cronborg Castle, till darkness intercepted the 
view. The night was calm or the wind contrary, 
for on the following morning the tall tapering 
towers of the castle were still to be seen, and the 
bereaved mother could not be induced to return 
to the cabin until the last visible point of the 
towers had sunk below the horizon. She was 
landed at the Hanoverian seaport of Stade, and 
was thence conveyed to the castle of Zell, in 
Hanover, which, for a short period, had, under 
very similar circumstances, been the abode of 
her great-grandmother, Sophia Dorothea, the 
wretched wife of George I., and which was now 
selected by her brother for her future residence, 
Here a cheap little court was formed for her, 
and her expenses were supplied out of the Hano- 
verian revenue, or, which is more probable, out 
of the English privy purse. Her chief amuse- 
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ment was music—an art a taste for which was 
hereditary in her family, and in which she is 
said to have excelled. She procured portraits of 
her infant son and daughter, whom she was never 
to see again, and was frequently heard talking to 
them as if those shadows had sense and life. She 
did not long survive her misfortunes, dying on 
the 10th of May, 1775, in the twenty-fourth year 
of her age, expressing, it is said, the most per- 
fect forgiveness of all her enemies. There were 
many and respectable exceptions, but, generally, 
writers and people on the Continent were disposed 
to believe that she was guilty with Struensee. 
In England the contrary belief existed and has 
maintained its ground; and when, sixteen years 
after the grave had closed over her, and in a very 
different quarrel, the English fleet, under Nelson 
and Parker, forced the passage of the Sound, glid- 
ing by her former prison, Cronborg Castle, which 
thundered at them with a hundred guns, and ap- 
peared before-Copenhagen to annihilate the navy 
of Denmark, it was supposed that many a British 
suilor fought the more fiercely from his recollec- 
tions of the wrongs or woes of the English prin- 
cess. But even here the poetical justice—if such 
it were to be considered—was not complete; for 
“the prince of all the land,” who “led on” the 
Danes on that dismal day, and fought the English 
ships like a hero, was the crown prince, the son 
of Caroline Matilda !' 

In the beginning of this same year (1772) a sud- 
den revolution took place at Stockholm. About 
half a century before, the nobility of Sweden had 
limited the prerogative of the crown, and had 
erected themselves into an absolute oppressive 
oligarchy. Since the establishment of this aris- 
tocratical government, the country had been split 
into two factions, which were denominated the 
Hats and the Caps. Encouraged by this division, 
and by the notoriety of the fact that the aristo- 
cratical senate was as venal as it was proud, and 
that the leaders, who called themselves patriots, 
were in the pay of Russia, the reigning sovereign, 
Gustavus ITI., resolved to overthrow the senate 
and re-erect the old monarchical despotism. He 
proceeded to mature his measures with extreme 
secrecy and precaution. He gradually gained 
over the mass of the army; he secured the affec- 
tions of the brave people of Dalecarlia, who had 
established the dynasty of Gustavus Vasa; he 
captivated the citizens, who were sufficiently tired 
of the arrogance, oppression, and corruption of 
the nobles; and he secured the services of the 
burgher-guard of the capital. Without the shed- 
ding of a single drop of blood, the revolution was 
achieved. The fallen oligarchy left few causes of 


regret; but the Swedes committed precisely the 


' A curious sequel to the story of Matilda is, that her son 
Frederick treated his wife as she had been treated by his father. 
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same mistuke as the Danes had done 112 years 
before, in establishing the absolute despotism of 
the crown. 

The Czarina Catherine professed great abhor- 
rence at this subversion of national institutions, 





CATHERINE II, oF Russia. 
From a fine print by Caroline Watson, after Rosealin, 


and talked of taking up arms for the defence of 
Swedish liberty, which the Swedes themselves 
were weary of. It was strange to see this auto- 
cratrix putting herself forward as the champion 
of freedom; but everybody understood her real 
motive, which was only to re-establish the power 
of the nobles, that she might bribe them and 
buy them as before, and through their means 
keep Sweden neutral or subservient, xs it had 
hitherto been. But Prussia and Austria could 
not agree with her in her Swedish schemes; and 
her war with the Turks and the crisis of Poland 
called off her arms and even her attention from 
Gustavus ITI. Russia, since the accession of this 
Semiramis, or Messalina, of the North, had been 
the scene of another royal or imperial murder, as 
also of another Perkin-Warbeck-like insurrec- 
tion. The murder was that of the legitimate 
Yzar Ivan, who had been dethroned in his in- 
fancy in 1741, and kept in a state prison ever 
since. The insurrection, which was not put down 
without torrents of blood, was that of Ymelka 
Pugatchef, 2 Don Cossack, who pretended to be 
Catherine’s husband, Peter III., who had been 
murdered long ago. But these state storms and 
crimes, and a life more profligate than that of 
any reigning sovereign, did not prevent Ca- 
therine from obtaining a wonderful reputation 
among nations: her ambition and her abilities 
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were equally indisputable; the power of Russia 
continued to rise under her sway; and her alli- 
ance, as that of the great power of the North, 
was courted by all the potentates of Europe. At 
the same time the authors and wits of Europe, 
who, generally speaking, were well paid for their 
_ praise—the Voltaires, the D’Alemberts, the Di- 
derots, the Mullers, the Algarottis—eulogized in 
verse, and in much better prose, the energy of 
her character and government, and the wisdom 
of her internal reforms. And it must be can- 
didly admitted that, in these reforms, there was 
much that could fairly challenge a spontaneous 
admiration. It was their boast, and it was con- 
sidered by the nation as one of the brightest 
achievements of the truly humane and liberal 
Rockingham administration, that they had con- 
cluded (in the year 1766) a commercial treaty 
with the Empress of Russia. 

But the year 1772 was more memorable to the 
Poles than to any other people, for it witnessed 
the first partition of their distracted country. 
Catherine, who had nominated to the throne at 
the last farce of a free election by the Polish 
maguates, would probably have been contented 
for some time longer with the complete influence 
and ascendency she had over Poland; but cir- 
cumstances and the impatient greed of Prussia 
and Austria forced her into other schemes, and 
hurried on the catastrophe. If the partition of 
Poland is to be ascribed to any one single head, 
it is rather to Frederick the Great than to Cathe- 
rine, or Maria Theresa, or the Emperor Joseph, 
although the Prussian despot got the smallest 
number of square miles by the division. This 
vast state, which at one time extended from the 
shores of the Black Sea to the Baltic, and was 
long considered as the bulwark of Christendom 
against the encroachments of the Turks, pre- 
served, with fatal tenacity, an antiquated form 
of government, whilst all the countries of Europe 
(except Russia, which could scarcely be called a 
European power until its acquisitions in Poland) 
gradually adapted their systems to the change and 
progress of society. If some countries were later 
than others — if the degrees of freedom varied 
as the people of different states were more or 
less advanced in civilization and political rights, 
still, throughout Europe there was a people—-a 
bourgeoiste—a “ tiers état ;” but Poland, even in 
the eighteenth century, was utterly devoid of 
that essential component of a nation. The Polish 
nobles were the proprietors of all the land; the 
agricultural labourers were serfs, “ adscripti gle- 
be,” as in Russia; there were no manufactures, 
and the commerce of the country was entirely in 
the hands of the Jews. In Poland, then, there 
continued to be, even to our own times, no other 
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slaves, All power was in possession of the nobles, 
who-each asserted for himself the most absolute 
equality. This aristocratic republic was headed 
by a phantom of a king: the crown was elective, 
and every noble could aspire to it. The intrigues, 
the dissensions, the bloodshed that resulted from 
such a system may be easily imagined, and, in- 
deed, the crown was rarely transferred, without 
the horrors of a civil war. Their singular con- 
stitution was, moreover, admirably adapted to 
produce as much confusion and anarchy during 
the reigns of their titular kings as ensued in the 
interregnums. One of its first articles insisted 
on the “ liberum velo,” and the unanimity of con- 
sent or decision. A majority in the national diet, 
however great, went for nothing—the opposition 
of a single member present, or of a flying recu- 
sant, was sufficient to obstruct any given measure. 
In the dietines, or provincial assemblies, the same 
absurd regulations obtained ; and in them a some- 
what startling mode of disposing of a minority 
was frequently resorted to—that is, they were 
massacred by the majority to produce an unant- 
muty, the sabre being a more effective instrument 
than oratory or argument. ; 

The constantly recurring horrors of civil war, 
the devastation of the country, aud the experi- 
ence of ages, were all inadequate to make the 
nobles forego this constitution, which contained 
many other clauses almost equally dangerous, 
and which seemed to have been framed by the 
very demon of anarchy. A scrupulous adher- 
ence to its letter occasionally elicited scenes puer- 
ile and ridiculous; but neither absurdity nor 
horror had any effect upon the Polish nobles, who 
clung to the worst constitution in the world, be- 
cause it gave every one of them a chance of a 
crown which was not worth having. In Poland 
every great state officer was de facto independent 
of the crown. The king was a mere cipher, and 
whenever he made an attempt to assert his pre- 
rogative, he was sure to be opposed by a league 
of the great men in office. Although the dis- 
membering and breaking up of an European na- 
tion seemed, when it happened (in 1772), a tre- 
mendous and almost unnatural event, filling men’s 
minds with consternation, yet such a measure, 
suggested by the divided, helpless condition to 
which the country was reduced by its insane in- 
stitutions, had been twice seriously contemplated 
long before. The first proposal of the kind was 
made, very secretly, in 1658, by Count Stippen- 
back, the ambassador of Sweden, during the wars 
of Gustavus Adolphus. The Duke of Prussia— 
better known at that period by the title of Elector 
of Brandenburg—the Austrians, who were at 
the moment in possession of the ancient capital 
of the Polish kingdom, and the Swedes, were to 


distinction among men than that of masters and | be the co-partitioners. The second time the ques- 
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tion of dismemberment was agitated was after | Calvinists, besides Arians. These were known 

the defeat of Charles XII. of Sweden at Poltawa, | under the general denomination of dissidents.' 

when the Czar Peter the Great became the arbiter | The order of Jesuits, who cannot generally be 

of Poland. Charles had of his own free-will | reproached with having exhibited the fierce spirit 

dethroned one King of Poland—who, be it said, | of persecution, stirred up the flames of intolerance 

had originally owed the elective crown tothe force | in Poland, Henceforth the native land of St. 

of foreign arme—and placed another king in his | Stanislaus, St. Casimir, of the blessed Hedwiga, 
stead: during Charles’s misfortunes, his rival, | and of innumerable saints and confessors, became 
Peter, exercising the same authority, reinstated | an intolerant and priest-ridden country. It was 
Augustus on the throne which that prince had | chiefly from the reign of Stephen Bathory that 
tuken a solemn oath never more to pretend to. | the Jesuits assumed an overbearing influence in 
Augustus could scarcely have offered the shadow | the affairs of the state. Not satisfied with their 
of resistance : he was nothing more than a crea-| triumphs in Poland, the zealous apostles of 
ture of Russia, to whom he was indebted for a} Catholicism strove to impose their creed upon 
dishonoured crown; he was an object of suspicion | their neighbours the Russians; and, to accomplish 
to his own subjects; and there is ground for be- | so holy an end, they favoured rebellion and usur- 
lieving that he would gladly have concurred in | pation in Russia. Wars of religion were carried 
the partition, provided the czar had composed for | on with more than the usual ferocity of such 
him out of the fragments of the unhappy country | conflicts ; and ¢oleration was set down as a damn- 
an absolute and hereditary kingdom. But the | able heresy. Even in the pacificatory diet held 
final hour had not yet come; and owing to many | in 1736, the Pacta Conventa, by which Protest- 
circumstances, which the Poles themselves nei- | ants were a:lmitted to equal rights with the 
ther made nor controlled, the country remained | Catholic community, was annulled; for it was 
in its old condition, But by their new conquests | passed into a law (what, indeed, had long been 
the Russians now pressed on the whole line of | matter of practice) that every dissident noble 
the Polish frontier from north to east, and the | should be for ever excluded from the government, 
armies of the czar inundated her provinces when- | and reduced to the condition of a simple subject. 
ever he chose. From this period the proud rights | The inquisitorial law de heretico relapso, that 
of election and the liberty of the Polish aris- , tyrannical shield of proselytism, had been enacted 
tocracy became empty words and a mockery: | with all ita confiscations and penalties; and the 
their kings were raised to the throne by forcign | dissidents were forbidden to build any new places 
armies. It could not but happen that the neigh- | of worship. All this fanaticism was opposed to 
bouring powers, who chose to be “ king-makers” | the present interest of the country, and contrasted 
for the Poles, should, with reference to what they , in a singular manner with the ancient tolerance 
considered their own interests, take especial | to which the republic had owed many of ita 
care never to select a prince who, by charac- | acquisitions. Red Russia, particularly, became 
ter, energies, and the possession of alliances and | a province of Poland only under the express con- 
other means, might be capable of re-elevating | dition that she should preserve her Christian 
a falling state. It was always a feeble prince, | creed as she had received it from the Greeks; 
with no other army at his orders than the ancient | and Leopel, the capital of that province, was the 
forces of the republic, without discipline, without | tranquil seat of three bishops of tle Greek, the 
pay and the means of recruiting, that they sent | Armenian, and the Latin churches. Indeed, at 
to wear the semblance of a kingly crown. The | other times, the Poles had seen, without horror, 
national character was rapidly degraded (of course | not only the schismatic church and chapel, but 
we speak of the nobles—the only class among | the synagogue and the mosque rise amidst their 
the Poles who could ever pretend to a nationa] | own temples. Against this impolitic and cruel 
character) ; it became meanly obsequious, artful, | intolerance the Russians, as members of the Greek 
and reserved. As if the elements of discord | church, considered themselves in a special manner 
were not already sufficiently numerous, there | bound to protest; and, besides, the courts of 
were added those of violent religious dissensions, | Prussia, England, and Denmark remonstrated 
which contributed their share in bringing about | at different times, but ineffectually. It will 
the dissolution of Poland. The mass of the | always be found that patriotism can maintain 
country adhered to the tenets of the Church of | but an unequal struggle with men’s feelings for 
Rome, and the Catholic clergy were numerous | their religion, when under persecution; and, 
and wealthy. But, scattered over the country, 
there were many followers of the Greek church ; 








1 For some very interesting information on this head, see 
: ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of the 
nor had the energetic opposition of the: Papists | Reformation in Poland, and of the Influence which the Serip- 

octri : tural Doctrines have exercised on that Country in Literary, 
Poe nted the d nes of the Reformation from Moral, and Political Respects.” By Count Valerian Krasinski. 
gaining ground—there were many Lutherans and | tongon, 1888. 
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moreover, the Poles of all factions had been so 
long accustomed to invite foreigners to interfere 
in their internal dissensions, that nothing could 
be expected but that the dissidents should do 
the same. They did; and the matter was finally 
brought to an issue by the confederacy of Thorn, 
in 1767, supported by Russian bayonets. Poland 
might have been the great power of the North, 
but through her evil institutions her chance had 
been thrown away, and Russia had risen to that 
pre-eminence. The king now on the Polish 
throne was nothing more than the nominee of 
the Czarina Catherine, whose lover he had been, 
and who had put the crown on his head in 1764 
by force of arms. Stanislaus Poniatowski, who 
took the name of Stanislaus Augustus, ascended 
the throne under the most perplexing and unfor- 
tunate circumstances: he was bound by gratitude 
to Catherine, whose intentions against the inde- 
pendence or separate existence of his country 
were suspected ; and he was opposed, thwarted, 
humiliated, menaced, from first to last, by all 
the magnates and all the factions that had en- 
deavoured to procure the election of his rivals. 
Whenever he attempted to rely upon the nobility 
and their resources, he felt his throne totter 
under him; whenever he claimed the assistance 
of Russia, he was denounced by a large portion 
of the magnates as a traitor and enemy to his 
country: and, on the other side, whenever he dis- 
played any Polish feeling or any desire of acting 
independently, he was menaced by the court of 
St. Petersburg. After the defeat of the con- 
federates at Barr he was little better than a 
prisoner in his own capital, under the lock and 
key of the Russians, who called themselves his 
deliverers; yet, if he had escaped out of their 
hands, there was scarcely a spot in Poland where 
he could have found security, not merely for his 
throne, but for his life and the lives of his family. 
It was impossible that Prussia and Austria, 
whose dominions touched upon the Polish fron- 
tiers, should be indifferent spectators of these 
last struggles, the forerunners of dissolution. 
When Catherine decreed that Poniatowski should 
be king, she had concerted her measures with the 
great Frederick, who marched 40,000 Prussians 
to te Polish frontier to promote the election 
and coronation; and from that moment the great 
general of his day, tired of reposing upon his 
laurels, occupied his mind with dreams and plans 
of territorial aggrandisement to be made at the 
expense of that weak and distracted neighbour. 
As early as 1768 it was whispered at Vienna 
that Catherine and Frederick were in a secret 
understanding, and that the Prussian monarchy, 
which had been made up, in a comparatively 
short space of time, by conquests, occupations, 
aud encroachments of all kinds, was to be ex- 
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tended and rounded by a portion cut out of 
Poland. Yet Austria, and not Prussia, was the 
first power that stretched out her hand to go 
shares with Russia, or that actually occupied 
Polish territory ; and one of the last acts of the 
old empress-queen, Maria Theresa, was a proof 
and a pledge that she would ayree with the 
czarina in a total dismemberment. But every- 
thing was now tending to that melancholy catas- 
trophe, Poland being reduced to so deplorable a 
state that she could not help herself—a state in 
which nothing is to be hoped for from the gene- 
rosity and moderation of powerful neighbours. 
While the great Russian army was employed on 
the side of Servia and Turkey, the Polish con- 
federates, with some slight encouragement from 
France, took the field once more at the beginning 
of 1770, and formally proclaimed the throne 
vacant, summoning Poniatowski to appear before 
their council. Rushing down from the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, they cut several Russian de- 
tachments to pieces and took a few insignificant 
fortresses. But the troops were undisciplined and 
without any consistency or order; the soldiers 
were without pay, almost naked, badly fed, badly 
armed, and still worse trained; a portion of the 
people who adhered to the king considered them 
asrebels and traitors; and a still larger portion, 
including nearly the whole body of the serfs, 
saw little difference between being harassed and 
pillaged by Poles and being pillaged and harassed 
by Russians. They had grown indifferent under 
a prolonged anarchy, and cared not who reigned 
in Poland, provided it could be in peace. The 
mass of the population of this /ree country were, 
like the Russians, and to the same degree, slaves / 
The Polish serfs had never been sufficiently ele- 
vated in the scale of humanity and civilization to 
understand what was going on, or to be warmed 
by the sacred and enduring flame of patriotism. It 
is also important to observe that, sprung from 
the same Slavonic stock, their language, manners, 
and customs differed but little from those of the 
Russians. France, possibly, might have taken a 
more active part in the contest, but the disgrace 
of the Duke de Choiseul, which had saved Eng- 
land from a war with France and Spain, de- 
prived the Poles of any support from the cabinet 
of Versailles, and left them to run the chances of 
the contest with the Turks for their only ally.’ 
Maria Theresa's son, the Emperor Joseph IL, 
had two interviews with Frederick of Prussia, 
and shortly after the latter meeting an Austrian 
detachment took possession of the little province 
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1 The schemes and policy of the court of Versailles sbifted and 
changed many times; but, at last, Louis XV. assured the court 
of Vienna that he should look on the affairs of Poland with 
perfect indifference |—Depéches et Manifestes de M. le Comte de 
Broglie; Ségur l’Ain6, Politique de tous lea Cabinets, pendant les 


| Régnes de Louis XV. et de Louis XVI. 
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or starosty of Zips, situated among the Carpna- 
thian Mountains, and formerly belonging to Hun- 
gary, who had mortgaged it in 1387 to Poland. 
Stanislaus Augustus remonstrated with the court 
of Vienna, but, instead of being withdrawn from 
Zips, the Austrians there were reinforced, and a 
right was advanced to the possession of that can- 
ton. The Prussians were not long behind the 
Austrians; from that valuable conquest, Silesia, 
Frederick threw forward a veteran corps, which 
advanced with scarcely the shadow of opposition, 
as far as Posen and Thorn; and 4000 Prussian 
cavalry took up their quarters on the banks of 
the Dniester. At the same time the sultan, 
sinking under the war, applied to Prussia and 
Austria to mediate for him with the victorious 
and imperious Catherine; and Frederick, putting 
himself forward as a generous negotiator, sent 
his brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, to St. 
Petersburg. By this time the czarina had be- 
come convinced that she could neither rule Po- 
land through her viceroy Stanislaus Augustus, 
hor appropriate a part of it without allowing 
considerations to Prussia and Austria. She 
listened to the suggestions and arguments with 
. which Prince Heury was supplied by his bro- 
ther; she was alarmed by the proceedings of 
Austria, who seemed to be helping herself with- 
out asking her consent or caring for the rights 
of the Polish crown; and before Henry returned 
to Berlin, she certainly agreed in a scheme of 
dismemberment, which, as we have said, was 
much rather the project of Frederick the Great 
than her own. Prussian emissaries were also 
busy among the dissidents, assuring the Polish 
Protestants more particularly that Frederick was 
the champion of the Reformed religion, and deter- 
mined to secure to them liberty of conscience and 
equality of rights. At the opening of the memo- 
rable year 1772, the last year of the independence 
or integrity of the Polish kingdom, the con- 
federates assembled about 6000 men in Great 
Poland under Zaremba, a Pole; and Viomenil 
and Choisi, two distinguished French officers, 
made themselves masters of the ancient city and 
castle of Cracow. Frederick presently ordered 
his Prussians to advance into Great Poland. 
Zaremba, unable to face them with his wretched 
little army, abandoned position after position, 
and finally threw up his command, and applied, 
not to his king, but to the Russian ambassador 
at Warsaw, for pardon and protection. The 
French officers in Cracow made a gallant de- 
fence; but they were compelled to surrender on 
the 22d of April. Nearly at the same time news 
arrived from Vienna that a treaty was certainly 
signed between Russia, Prussia, and Austria; 
and fresh columns of Austrians, moving from 
Hungary, were crossing the Carpathian Moun- 
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tains to advance into the interior of the devoted 

country. Upon this the council of the confede- 

racy was broken up, its members fled, and an 

end was put to all resistance® The Turks, their 

only allies, so far from being able to assist the 

Poles, were not able to defend themselves. Their 
janissaries and their loose hordes of cavalry had 
everywhere been defeated by the disciplined 
troops and the artillery of the Russians:' they 
had lost town after town, and fortress after for- 
tress ; making, however, an heroic defence in some 
of them, as at Ismail ; they had been driven back 
to the Danube and beyond the Danube. Some 
of their most fertile provinces were occupied by 
the armics of Catherine; and their fleet had 
been annihilated in the Mediterranean. Ever 
since the time of Peter the Great, when Russia 
first aspired to take rank as a civilized and mari- 
time power, her statesmen had been anticipating 
the advantages of carrying her flag into the 
Mediterranean Sea; and the czarina, having no 
naval squadron in the Black Sea at all equal to the 
forcing of the narrow channels of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, and foreseeing that their co- 
religionists, the Greeks, would rise against the 
Turks at the approach of the Russians, and the 
distribution of her manifestoes, determined to send 
all the ships she could equip and spare out of the 
Baltic, to sail round the continent of Europe, and 
enter the Mediterranean by the Straits of Gib- 
raltar. If England had been the ally of the 
Poles—if she had given the widest interpretation 
to her treaties with the Turks—or if she had re- 
sented the encroaching spirit of the Russians— 
she might have prevented the battle of Tchesmé, 
with the consequences that followed it; for one 
well-appointed squadron would have swept the 
fleet of Catherine from the ocean, and not have 
permitted a single sail to pass the straits. But 
the British government of the day was disposed 
to assist rather than impede the Russians, and 
British officers supplied to Catherine the defi- 
ciencies of her own subjects asseamen. Admiral 
Elphinstone, Lord Howard of Effingham, and 
Commodore Greig led the Russian ships to vic- 
tory. The triumphs obtained by British skill— 
which never ought to have been so employed— 
were disgraced by Muscovite cruelty and bar- 
barity. The Russian fleet remained in the Archi- 


pelago a good part of the year 1770, the whole of 





1The Russian discipline, artillery, and tactics were then only 
good as compared with those of the Turks. The battles in these 
campaigns were fought at a frightful cost of human life on both 
sides, without generalship, without science, with little or no 
intelligence. ‘‘The generals of Catherine,” says Frederick the 
Great ‘‘ were ignorant of castrametation and tactics; but those 
of the sultan had still less knowledge; so that, to have a just 
idea of this contest, we must figure to ourselves a party of one- 
eyed people thorough|y beating a party of blind men.” —Ménoires, 
depuis 1763 jusqu'a 1775. 
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the year 1771, and part of 1772, The commerce 
of England, of France, of Holland, of all states 
trading with the Levant, was interrupted, and, 
for the time, ruined. France was inclined at first 
to prevent, and afterwards to resent these in- 
juries; and by giving the Russians and their 
rotten ships a deep grave in the Archipelago, 
which she might easily have done with one-half 
of her Toulon fleet, she might have somewhat 
revived the spirits of the Turks, and perhaps 
delayed for a short time the fate of their allies 
the Poles; but France was deterred by her 
alliance with Austria, an alliance made closer 
than ever in the year 1770 by the marriage of 
the dauphin (afterwards Louis XVI.) with the 
Austrian Archduchess Maria Antoinette, by her 
fear of provoking England (who would have con- 
sidered any demonstration at that time as an 
avowed intention of taking part in the Falk- 
land Island quarrel and backing Spain), by the 
wretched state of her finances, and by the desire 
of Louis XV. to close his reign in peace. Mean- 
while the successes of the Russians by land had 
continued uninterrupted; and when the Poles 
were at their last agony, the sultan was soliciting 
the mediation of Frederick of Prussia, one of the 
co-partitioners, to obtain a peace from Catherine. 
The three powers therefore procceded to the work 
of dismemberment, with no other check or im- 
pediment than such as arose out of their own 
clashing pretensions, or the eagerness of each to 
get as much of the spoil as he could. The court 
of Vienna seemed to be the least impatient for 
the breaking up of an ancient kingdom, but this 
was probably nothing more than the effect of the 
proverbial slowness of that cabinet. Frederick 
and Catherine certainly concluded their bargain 
first. His Prussian majesty was exceedingly 
anxious to get included in his share the rich, 
commercial, and in every sense important, city 
of Dantzic. To this the czarina would not agree, 
and Frederick, after many struggles, gave up the 
point, comforting himself with the conviction 
that, as he was to be the possessor of the course 
of the river Vistula, of its embouchure on the 
Baltic, and of the port of Dantzic, he must even- 
tually obtain possession of the town also; and 
thus, thifking that it was not worth while to 
delay so important a negotiation for the sake of 
an advantage which was only deferred,' he, by 
means of Van Swieten, the Austrian envoy at 
Berlin, hastened the march of Austrian diplo- 
macy, and the treaty of partition between the 
three powers was signed at St. Petersburg on the 
2d of August, 1772. It was followed in the month 
of September by declarations, manifestoes, and 
specifications of the territories which each of the 
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powers was toappropriate. Prussia and Austria 
boldly pretended that their obsolete claim gave 
them a right to what they took; but Russia 
adopted in her manifesto a totally different tone, 
representing that the expenses she had incurred 
to keep Poland in order could only be discharged 
by a cession of territory. All three agreed in 
stating to the world that the anarchy and fre- 
quent troubles in Poland had reduced the country 
to its present deplorable condition, and threat- 
ened the total dissolution of the state, an event 
which would probably destroy the harmony and 
friendship at present subsisting between the great 
powers the neighbours of Poland. These consi- 
derations, they said, put them under a necessity 
of taking a decisive part at such a critical junc- 
ture, and compelled them with one accord to 
adopt such effectual measures as would re-estab; 
lish tranquillity and good order. The whole of 
the territory taken and divided among these gen- 
erous and conscientious pacificators was almost 
the third part of Poland, and comprised some of 
the richest provinces of that kingdom.? Prussia 
got the whole of Pomerelia, part of Great Poland, 
the bishopric of Warmia, and the palatinates of 
Marienburg and Culm, with the complete com- 
mand of the lower part of the Vistula. Russia 
took for her share the greater part of Lithuania, 
with all the wide country between the rivera 
Dwina and Dniester. Austria took the country 
along the left bank of the Vistula, from Vielicza 
down to the confluence of the Vistula and the 
river Viroz, the whole of the country called Red 
Russia (now Gallicia), the palatinate of Belz, and 
a portion of the province of Volhynia. In square 
miles Russia got the largest portion, and Prussia 
the smallest, the acquisition of the latter power 
being only about 800 square miles; but the im- 
portance to Frederick of the country he acquired 
was immense, for it united the kingdom of Prussia 
with Pomerania and the marches of Branden- 
burg, which before it had separated in a most 
awkward manner, so that Voltaire was accus- 
tomed to compare Frederick’s dominions to a pair 
of long gaiters. “It is extremely worthy of re- 
mark,” says an English traveller who was in the 
country soon after this first dismemberment, 
“that, of the three partitioning powers, Prussia 
was formerly in a state of vassalage to Poland ; 
Russia once saw its capital and throne possessed 
by the Poles; and Austria, scarcely a century 
before, was indebted to a sovereign of this coun- 
try for the preservation of its metropolis, and 
almost for its very existence.”* The helpless 
King of Poland could scarcely credit that the 


2 The territory of Poland, before the partition, was estimated 


at 13,500 square miles (fifteen to a degree)—the partitioners, in 
all, took from it very nearly 4000 square miles ! 
3 Coxe. The saviour of Vienna was John Sobieski. 
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three powers intended this perpetual dismember- | to these continental affairs, we may briefly men- 
ment; aud when he saw the fact and recovered | tion here the conclusion of Catherine’s war with 
from his astonishment, he could do nothing but | the Turks. Through the representations of Prus- 
address useless protests and prayers to France, | sia and Austria she consenteé to negotiate with 
Spain, England, and all the other powers of | the sultan; and, after some direct intercourse on 
Europe. That lively sympathy which some of | the banks of the Danube between General Ro- 
these states affected a few years later for the | manzoff and the grand vizier, a suspension of 
cause of our American colonists was shown by | hostilities was agreed to, an armistice was signed 
none of them for the Poles. In the month of | at Giurgevo on the 30th of May, 1772, and acon- 
April, 1773, after the Polish senate had been dis- | gress was arranged to be held in the month of 
‘persed by the united troops of the three parti- | July at Boczani, in Wallachia, a few miles north 
tioning powers, a sort of diet assembled at War- | of Bucharest, the capital of that province. Ca- 
saw to ratify all that had been done. It was | therine’s plenipotentiary was Count Gregory Or- 
surrounded during its deliberations by Russian | loff, who appeared at the congress with a pomp 
troops, and it was dictated to by Stakelberg, | and magnificence that quite dazzled the Turks. 
Benoit, and Rewiski, the ministers of the courts | He was all over a blaze of jewels; every part of 
of St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna, who told its | his dress was studded with diamonds; and he 
members plainly that any man who opposed their | wore upon his breast, in the midst of an infini- 
wishes would be considered as the enemy of his | tude of orders, the diamond-circled portrait of 
country and of the three powers; and that, if the | Catherine, his mistress in a double sense. One 
diet or the country attempted any resistance, the | hundred and sixty domestics in splendid liveries 
armies of the three powers would at once take | followed this northern modern Leicester, and he 
possession of the whole kingdom. As a reward | was preceded by troops of hussars in gorgeous 
for submission the promises of the manifestoes | uniforms. His demands were suitable to his 
were repeated, and the diet was assured that | proud bearing: he asked for the whole of the 
their imperial majesties and the King of Prussia | Crimea and all that vast tract of country on the 
would guarantee the remainder of the kingdom. | coasts of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, be- 
The president or marshal of the diet, Poninski, | tween the Danube and the Don; for an wnlimited 
had sold himself to the allied powers, and many | freedom of navigation on the Black Sea, and 
of the members were equally venal, or couvinced | through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles; for 
of the indisputable fact that resistance would be | nearly all the fortresses that had been taken from 
useless. But still there remained a small enthu- | the Turks; and for an indemnity, in money or in 
siastic band, chiefly from Lithuania, the country | additional territory, for the expenses the czarina 
of Kosciusko, who ventured to raise their voices | had incurred in the war. The sultan was also 
against the dismemberment and the outrages | called upon to acquiesce in the dismemberment 
offered to the honour and independence of the | of Poland, and to engage on no account whatso- 
nation. Reyten, the leader of this weak band of | ever to assist the Polish exiles, of whom not a 
patriots, was by the orders of Count Stakelberg, | few had: fled to Constantinople. Humbled as 
arrested and sent out of the country, to wander | they were, the Turks would not consent to these 
through Europe an exile and a maniac; and on | hard terms: the congress of Boczani broke up 
the 17th of May the diet agreed to appoint a|in July; and Count Gregory hastened back to 
commission to act in conjunction with the am- | St. Petersburg, to find that during his absence 
bassadors of the three powers, in regulating the | Catherine had supplied his place with another 
new frontier lines and settling the changes to be ; lover—the still more splendid Potemkin. Nego- 
introduced into the Polish system of government. |'tiations were, however, soon renewed between 
Poniatowski remained without the shadow of , Romanzoff and the grand vizier; a new congress 
authority—a mere king by name—the ambassa- | was appointed to meet at Bucharest, and the ar- 
dors of the three powers continuing to dictate to | mistice was extended to the month of March, 
the permanent council as they had done to the | 1773. In the meantime Russia had concluded a 
diet. Many members of the confederates of Barr | separate treaty with the Tartars of the Crimea, 
besides the unfortunate Reyten, became wan-| which gave her the absolute command of that 
derers and outcasts, with no fortune but their | long-coveted country. The negotiations at Bu- 
swords, for the property of the exiles was in ; charest ran out to a great length and ended in 
nearly every case confiscated. We shall find | nothing. The Turkish commissioners proposed 
some of the bravest of these Poles fighting under | a prolongation of them and of the armistice; but 
George Washington in America, when the Eng- | the Russians refused, and took the field in the 
lish colonies there raised the standard of ‘inde- | month of March, 1773. The Danube, the centre 
pendence. of the operations, was again tinged with blood, 

That we may not have to return for some time | and choked with the bodies of the dead ; but for- 
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tune was not invariably on the side of the czarina. 
Prince Repnin, with a considerable corps, was 
taken prisoner, and led in triumph to Constan- 
tinople ; Romanzoff, in crossing the Danube about 
the middle of June, lost an immense number of 
men, and had the mortification of seeing the Rus- 
sian horse completely defeated by the irregular 
Turkish cavalry. As he advanced towards Silis- 
tria, Shumla, and the Balkan Mountains, as if in 
the intention of forcing that famous passage, the 
natural difficulties of which have at all times 
been grossly exaggerated, he was constantly as- 
sailed in front, flank, or rear by flying troops of 
spahis, who allowed him so little rest that his 
men could seldom take the bit out of the horses’ 
mouths. When his van arrived at Silistria they 
found the approaches to that place guarded by 
three immense divisions or armies, under three 
pachas. The Russians drove these Turks from 
their entrenched camps into the town; but in so 
doing they sustained another prodigious loss, and 
must have been utterly defeated but for a rash, 
impatient movement of the Mussulmans. In- 
stead of taking Silistria, and forcing the defiles of 
Mount Hemus, Romanzoff, after fresh losses oc- 
easioned by sorties and surprises, found himself 
compelled to decamp silently in the night, and to 
begin a most disastrous retreat to the Danube 
and beyond it. Although the Russian army was 
speedily reinforced, other disasters followed. Ro- 
manzoff was again compelled to raise the siege 
of Silistria by the grand vizier, who issued from 
his fortified camp at Shumla; and Suwaroff and 
Prince Dolgarucki were repulsed at Varna after 
a long and bloody engagement, and then routed 
and driven from their entrenchment by the Bos- 
tangi Bashi from Adrianople. At the beginning 
of December they recrossed the Danuhe; but this 
time their retreat was a disorderly flight, and 
they left all their stores and a good part of their 
artillery behind them. 

The insurrection of the Cossacks under Pugat- 
chef, the rising of some of the Tartar tribes, the 
ravages of the plague, the apprehension of war 
with Sweden, and other causes, paralyzed the 
operations of Catherine’s armies on the Danube 
until the month of June, 1774, when General Sol- 
tikoT fought a drawn battle with the Pacha of 
Rutschuk, and Kamenski and Suwaroff defeated 
the Reis Effendi, and took all his train of artil- 
lery, which had just been cast at Constantinople 
under the direction of the famous Baron de Tott. 
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grand vizier in his fortified camp at Shunila. 
Upon these reverses the sultan again sued for 
peace; and on the 2lst of July the grand vizier 
and Prince Repnin signed the treaty of Kainarji, 
which was ruinous and most humiliating to the 
Ottomans, though certainly less so than the terms 
would have been which Orloff had proposed at 
Boczani. By this treaty the Crimea was disse- 
vered from Turkey, under the decent pretext of 
its remaining an independent power under its 
khans; Russia obtained the absolute cession of 
Kinburn, Kertch, and Jenickala, and of all the 
district between the Bug and the Dnieper; the 
navigation of the Turkish seas for her merchant 
vessels, including the passage through the Dar- 
danelles; with all the privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by the most favoured nations. She re- 
stored to Turkey everything she had taken in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, but she kept Azof and 
Taganrog, the two most important ports on the 
Black Sea; and, beyond the wide margin of the 
treaty, she kept up a party among the Greeks of 
Bucharest and Jassy, which would at any time 
lay Wallachia and Moldavia open to her ambition. 

The British parliament re-assembled on the 
2th of November, 1772, when the partition of 
Poland was known to all the world. Yet the 
king’s speech did not contain a single allusion to 
that startling innovation. As if approving all 
that had been done, his majesty expressed his 
satisfaction at seeing there was reason to hope 
that the war which had so long unhappily pre- 
vailed in one part of Europe was now drawing to 
a conclusion. The addresses of both houses dic 
little more than echo the speech. There was not 
in either of them a single word about the dismem- 
berment and political annihilation of Poland ; 
not a word about the monstrous excesses in the 
Archipelago, not a syllable upon the dangerous 
encroachments and mighty pretensions of the 
ezurina. The commons only thought it neces- 
sary to express their satisfaction at his majesty's 
having been enabled, during the course of the 
year, to reduce his naval establishment. The 
Chatham Correspondence at the time is equally 
silent on the subject; and neither in the letters 
of the great orator nor in those of Lord Shel- 
burne and his other friends do we find a-tord 
about that great political iniquity, the partitiofi~ 
of Poland. .Mr. Burke appears to have been al- 
most the only public man that felt very warmly; 
and even he reserved his eloquence upon the sub- 


After this Romanzoff succeeded in investing the | ject to a later period. 
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@|HE East India Company, which, 
50| ever since the year 1767, had been 
paying government £400,000 per 
/ annum, in consideration of the ex- 
tensive privileges granted by the 





difficulties 
to six per cent., and applied to parliament for the 
loan of £1,500,000 to relieve them from their 


The company reduced their dividend 


present necessities. It was impossible to refuse 
the loan without risking great distress and great 
discontent at home, and absolute ruin in India. 
On the 9th of March, Lord North moved a series 
of resolutions, asserting the necessity of parlia- 
mentary assistance, and the propriety of a loan. 
He fixed the sum at £1,400,000, and suggested a 
number of regulations as proper to prevent the 
recurrence of similar embarrassments, and to 
reform all abuses in the government of India. 
Little foreseeing what it would lead to, he after- 
wards moved that the Company should be per- 
mitted to export tea to America without paying 
any export duty; and the Company took this as 
an important boon, as they had at the moment 
upwards of 17,000,000 lbs. of tea in their ware- 
houses in England. The attacks upon Lord Clive, 
the real founder of our empire in the East, and 
other matters connected with India debated | 


charter, had fallen into pecuniary | 


during the session, we reserve for our continuous 
view of East India affairs, 

Mr. Charles Fox, who had returned to office 
in the preceding month of December, was again 
warmly supporting all Lord North’s measures. 
The Earl of Chatham continued to prompt and 
animate Colonel Barré and the other hot leaders 
of the opposition in the House of Commons. 

In putting an end to the session, his majesty 
expressed his great satisfaction at the zeal, assidu- 
ity, and perseverance which had been displayed: 
he regretted the continuance of the war between 
Russia and the Porte; but made not the most 
distant allusion to the fate of Poland: he declared 
he had a close friendship both with the czarina 
and the sultan, but no engagements with either: 
he applauded the effectual relief and support 
which had been offered to the East India Com- 
pany; and stated that some progress had been 
made in reducing the national debt. . 

Ireland continued in an uneasy state, although 
the Marquis of Townshend had been succeeded 
as lord-lieutenant by a much more popular noble- 
man, Lord Harcourt. But the storm raised by 
the Whiteboys and Hearts of Steel was not to 
be compared to the tempest, further west, con- 
| jured up by the sons of liberty upon the appari- 
tion of Lord North’s tea, and upon his attempt 
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at taking the payment of the colonial judges and | province of Massachusetts, accompanied with an 
governors out of the hands of the houses of | address to the people, urging them “not to doze 
assembly, While the British government argued | any longer, or sit supinely in indifference, whilet 
that the salaries of the judges were inadequate | the iron hand of oppression was daily tearing 
to the dignity of their stations—that both judges | the choicest fruits from the fair tree of liberty.” 
and governors were too dependent upon the | The Virginians—the most active of all in giving 
people to be able to execute justice impartially, | efficacy to the corresponding committee—did not 
or in any way do their duty—the Americans | immediately follow the example of the Bostonians 
declared that the design of the British govern- | in this manifesto; and as the Bostonians them- 
ment was to impose its own arbitrary instruments | selves became convinced that they had gone too 
upon them; to destroy the very essence of their | far, they subsequently apologized to the British 
charters and liberties, by making the judges and | government, declaring that they had been pro- 
governors wholly independent of the people, and | voked by the intemperate proceedings of their 
wholly dependent upon the crown. A series of | new governor, Mr. Hutchinson, but that they 
protests, begun at Boston, where the assembly | were in their hearts true and faithful subjects of 
of Massachusetts had returned to sit, soon ran | his majesty, and thought themselves happy in their 
through all the colonies; and a general cor- ; connection with Great Britain. But just at this 
responding committee was established, with | critical moment, when men’s minds seemed waver- 
branches and ramifications reaching to nearly ; ing even in New England, and when the southern 
every town and village in the colonies, This | and middle colonies were comparatively peace- 
committee of correspondence proved the great | able, communications were produced from Ben- 
Jever of revolution. The invention of it had | jamin Franklin, their agent in England, convey- 
been attributed to Franklin; but the thing itself, | ing alarming intelligence as to the real disposition 
the uses to which it might be applied, and its | of the king, ministry, parliament, and the British 
| 





absolute necessity in a country where the popu- | nation at large, and inclosing letters addressed by 
lation was scattered over such immense tracts of | Hutchinson and Oliver, the governor and deputy- 
land, with mighty rivers and forests, mountains | governor of Massachusetts, to the home govern- 
and deserts, intervening, were all so obvious that | ment. These letters, which were strictly private 
they must have struck the dullest apprehension, | and confidential, conveyed to the secretary of state 
and the idea no doubt sprang up spontaneously | for the colonies some unfavourable pictures of 
in thousands of minds at once, The effect was | the leaders of the movement, and seemed to recom- 
quickly seen in a general combination of measures, | mend coercive measures. As to the intention of 
an unanimity of language, and a general avoidance ; Franklin in transmitting these letters, there can 
or persecution of all who presumed to side with | be nodoubt. Nor was he disappointed as to the 
the British government. The words and deeds | effect they produced upon the cooling spirits of the 
of an individual at Boston were made known | New Englanders. The perusal of them operated 
everywhere, and the Tories, as they were called, ; like a match thrown upon a train of gunpowder. 
could not travel or show their faces anywhere | All who saw them or heard of them felt convinced 
without being reviled and threatened as enemies | that they were to be proceeded against with fire 
to their country. Liberty has its arbitrary de- | and sword, and that their governor and lieutenant- 
vices as well as despotism. Descriptions of per- | governor were in league with the most violent 
sons, like the signalemens on a French passport, | part of the British cabinet, and were amusing 
were scattered far and wide, so that the travel- | them with gentle words and fair promises, while 
ling Tories found themselves recognized even | they were actually preparing their destruction. 
where they least expected to be known. A committee was appointed to wait upon Gover- 

The committee of correspondence had not long | nor Hutchinson, and to demand whether he ac- 
been at work when the people of Boston got up | knowledged his signature, taking care the while 
« Ceclavation or manifesto, which treated the | not to trust the letters out of their own hands. 
authority of the British parliament with very | Hutchinson would not be guilty of a useless 
little respect. They denied the right of parlia- | falsehood; and he acknowledged his hand-writ- 
ment to legislate for the colonies in any matters | ing, with which every person present was well 
whatsoever; they denounced the famous declara- | acquainted; and hereupon the house of assembly 
tory act recommended by Chatham, and passed | drew up a petition and remonstrance to the king, 
in 1766, as an arbitrary, unjust assumption of a | charging the governor with betraying his trust 
legislative power without their consent; they | and slandering the people under his government, 
charged the British ministry with designing to | by giving private, partial, false, and malicious 
complete a system of slavery begun in the House | information; declaring him an enemy to the 
of Commons, &c. Six hundred copies of this | colony, and praying for his instant removal, to- 
paper were printed and dispersed through the | gether with that of Mr. Oliver, the lieutenant- 
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governor. Copies of this petition and remon- 
strance, and of the letters which Franklin had 
sent them, were soon scattered all over the con- 
tinent, from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi 
—from the shores of the Atlantic to. the regions 
in the far west. The leaders and movers found 
in them a text to justify extreme measures; and 
men who had been cool and cautious before—half 
longing for they knew not what, and half relying 
‘on the old connection and the friendship and the 
traditions of England—now became impatient, 
intolerant, suspicious, hot, and altogether unruly. 
Long before matters had got to this height, and 
during the preceding year, 1772, the people of the 
Rhode Island had not only offered the greatest 
insult to the British flag, but had also boarded, 
captured, and burned a British ship of war. This 
was the Gaspee schooner, commanded by Lieu- 


tenant Dudingston, who had been exceedingly ' 


active in enforcing the laws 
against smuggling —a_ busi- 
ness to which the Rhode Isl- 
anders were much addicted. 
The sloop was boarded by a 
band of men in the middle of DP. 
the nicht as she lay aground ° 
on a sandy bottom waiting 
for the return of the tide. 
Lieutenant Dudingston was 
wounded in attempting to 
defend his quarter-deck, and 
the crew overpowered and 
carried ashore. It is not 
easy to conceive a more irTi- 
tating case than this. And 
now, when the spirit of dis- 
content was at ity height-— 
when the letters transmitted 
by Franklin had conjured up 
all kinds of dark visions and 
ungentle spirits — two ships 
arrived at Boston with the 
cargoes of tea which Lord North had allowed the 
East India Company to export from England duty 
free. Previously to their arrival meetings had 
been held, and mobs had been raised, to terrify 
the consignees into an engagement not to receive 
the tea.' Another meeting of the inhabitants of 
Boston and of all the neighbouring towns was 
now called, and it led to the instant and unani- 
mous declaration that a resolution previously 
passed at Philadelphia, asserting, among other 
things, that the tea ships were sent out for the 


BR 





1 The houses of the consignees had been surrounded, their 
windows and doors also had been broken, and they had been 
obliged to flee for their lives to Custle-William, where the two 
regiments were still quartered. The governor had in vain 
attempted to suppress this riot, the sheriff had been grossly 
insulted for attempting to read a moderate proclamation, and 
the council had positively refused either advice or assistance. 
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people during the excitements of 1773. 
occupied it as a circus for the drill of cavalry in 1775. It stands 
on the corner of Washington and Milk Streets, is built of brick, 
and is still in good preservation. The view is from a drawing 
by B. J. Lossing. 
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purpoee of enslaving and poisoning all freeborn 
Americans, should be adopted; and that the tea 
which came charged with a duty to be paid in 
America, should not be landed, but be sent back 
in the same bottoms. At the same time they 
held out terrible threats to the captains of the 
tea ships, and to all who should dare to give them 
any encouragement or assistance. This was on the 
30th of November of the present year, 1773. The 
consignees, by letter, offered to store the teas till 
they could receive further instructions; but this 
moderate proposal was rejected with anger and 
disdain; and a strong guard of Bostonians was 
sent down to Griffin’s Wharf to watch the ships, 
and prevent a single leaf of tea from being landed. 
The men appointed to this duty were armed with 
muskets, rifles, swords, and cutlasses, and they 
were regularly relieved day and night. The com- 
mittee of correspondence plied the pen with in- 
cessant industry, and bolder doctrines were now 
announced to all the towns and settlements. On 
the 14th of December another crowded meeting 
was held at the Old South Meeting - house, 
whence orders were sent to the captains of the 
tea vessels to return to England without further 
delay. The answer received was, that the col- 
lector could not give any 
clearance until the vessels 
had discharged their car- 
goes. As for the captains 
of the tea ships, they could 
do nothing, for the governor 
had ordered that they should 
not be allowed to pass the 
forts without a permit signed 
by himself, and Admiral 
Montague had sent down 
two ships of war to guard 
all the passages out of the 
— harbour, This conduct has 
been bitterly reprehended 
by writers who can discover 
nothing right on the side of government; but 
cooler minds will reflect that to have sub- 


mitted to the commands of a popular meeting, 
and to have bowed to its decree that English 
shipping were not free to stay in an American 
port, and that the English flag could not cover 
English property in one of our colonies—a colony, 
too, which had just assured us that she wished to 
remain, what she was, a dependence of the British 


crown—would have been an absolute renuncia- 
tion of sovereignty. To give a colour of justice 
or reason to their high pretensions, the Bostonians 


2 The ‘‘Old South” was the famous gathering-place of the 
The British troops 
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and those acting with them ought to have spoken for several years upon a matter of supplies.” Al- 
more plainly, and not have continued to express | derman Sawbridge made his annual motion for 
in the same breath allegiance and independence. | shortening the duration of parliaments; but he 
A few of the movers did indeed assume, at this | did not succeed in getting up a debate, and, the 
moment, the true tone of revolution. Mr. Joseph | question being called for, the motion was rejected 
Quincey, junior, for example, told the meeting | by a majority of 221 against 94. Experience 
on the 16th that this quarrel about tea must end | seemed to have proved the excellence of George 
in a contest carried on by bullets and cannon- | Grenville’s controverted election act; and it was 
balls. About three o'clock in the afternoon the | now rendered perpetual. Lord North was soon 
- question was put to the meeting whether they | supported in the house by the usual large ma- 
would abide by their former resolutions with re- | jority. This effect was partly produced by the 
spect to the tea; and it was carried in the affir- | strong national resentment against the Ameri- 
mative without one dissenting voice. They then | cans for their exploits at Boston and Rhode 
sent to desire the governor to give the ships a| Island. 
permit to depart. The governor replied that he} Government must have received the informa- 
could not, consistently with the laws and his | tion some weeks before; but it was not until the 
duty to the king, give any pass unless the vessels | 7th of March that the king sent a message to 
were properly qualified from the custom-house. | both houses, acquainting them with all the prac- 
The meeting began to discuss this horrible answer; | tices carried on in the colonies, and particularly 
but the debate was presently interrupted by a | with the outrageous proceedings at the town and 
person in the front gallery of the meeting-house, | port of Boston. This message was accompanied 
who was disguised as an Indian, and who uttered | with a mass of papers, consisting of letters from 
the war-whoop in atone so natural that he might | Governor Hutchinson, Admiral Montague, the 
have been taken for areal savage. This yell was | consignees of the tea, despatches from governors 
succeeded by the general cry of “A mob! a! and officers in other colonies, and a variety of 
mo!” Some cautious Bostonians then moved | extracts and other documents, the most numerous 
that the meeting should be dissolved; and it was | and inflammable American manifestoes, hand- 
dissolved accordingly, before any overt act was | bills, pamphlets, and fugitive pieces. These papers 
committed. By this time it was six o’clock at | made the House of Commons as hot as Faneuil 
night and quite dark. Many of the people ran | Hall or the Old Meeting-house at Boston. Yet, 
at once from the Old Meeting-house to Griffin’s | if less precipitancy would have become them 
Wharf, where the tea ships were lying, and where | more, it is quite certain, from the present temper 
they were met by a number of armed men, dis- | of the Americans, that moderation would have 
guised as Mohawk Indians, and by a number of | been interpreted into a confession of weakness 
skippers, sailors, boatmen, and men of colour, | and fear. A motion was made for an address to 
which latter class had not forgotten the fate of | the throne, “to return thanks for the message, 
Crispus Attucks. In overwhelming foree these | and the gracious communication of the American 
rioters and sham Indians boarded the ships, broke | papers, with an assurance that they would not 
bulk, hoisted out the chests, and discharged their | fail to exert every meana in their power, of effec- 
contents into the sea with much joy and jubila- | tually providing for objects so important to the 
tion. The “sons of liberty” then returned quietly | general welfare as maintaining the due execution 
to their homes, having destroyed property to the | of the Jaws, and securing the just dependence of 
amount of many thousands of pounds.' the colonies upon the crown and parliament of 
Although the British parliament | Great Britain.” This motion produced a warm 
was assembled much later than | debate. The opposition, however, admitted that 
usual, if met before this last startling intelli- | the conduct of the Bostonians and Rhode Islan- 
gence from Boston was received. The first par- | ders was exasperating in an extreme degree, and 
lian entary struggle took place on the ministerial | disclaimed all intention of impeding the measures 
motion for 20,000 seamen, as in the preceding | of government in a matter of such high import- 
year. The opposition said it was absurd to talk | ance. Ministers urged that it was worse than 
of peace and yet keep up such an establish- | useless to rake up the past; and that now the great 
ment; and they called upon ministers to answer | points of the question might be fairly canvassed. 
in what manner they had disposed of the supplies | They asked whether America was or was not to 
voted for the navy from the year 1763. The mo- | be any longer dependent on this country ?—how 
tion, however, was carried without a division— | far?—in what degree?—in what manner? /¢ 
“a division,” says Burke, “not having been usual | might be a question whether the colonies should not 
be given up; but, if this question should be de- 
cided in the negative, then it would be necessary 
to examine in what manner their subordination 
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should be preserved, and the authority of the 
king and parliament of Great Britain enforced. 
The immense majority of the house agreed in 
condemning all retrospect, and the address was 
carried without a division. Before these proceed- 
ings, and even before the arrival of the intelli- 
gence of the tea riot, Doctor Franklin, the agent 
for the colony or house of representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts, had met with a severe castigation from 
the sharp tongue of a crown lawyer, for his con- 
duct in the affair of the letters, That affair, 
moreover, had led to bloodshed in England, for a 
duel had been fought in Hyde Park, between 
Mr. Whately, banker in Lombard Street, and 
brother to Mr. Thomas Whately, late secretary 
to the treasury, and member for Castle-Rising, 
and Mr, (afterwards Sir) John Temple, lieute- 
nant-governor of New Hampshire; and the un- 
fortunate banker had been dangerously wounded. 
Upon this event, which caused considerable ex- 
citement, Franklin wrote and published a letter, 
declaring that neither Mr. Whately nor the lieu- 
tenant-governor of New Hampshire had anything 
to do with the mischievous letters, and that both 
of them were totally ignorant and innocent of that 
transaction. “I think it incumbent on me,” wrote 
Franklin, “to declare, for the prevention of further 
mischief, that I alone am the person who obtained 
and transmitted to Boston the letters in question. 
Mr. Whately could not communicate them, be- 
cause they were never in his possession ; and for 
the same reason, they could not have been taken 
from him by Mr. Temple. They were not of 
the nature of private letters between friends; they 
were written by public officers to persons in pub- 
lic stations, on public affairs, and intended to 
procure public measures; they were, therefore, 
handed to other public persons, who might be 
influenced by them to produce those measures : 
their tendency was to incense the mother country 
against her colonies, and, by the steps recom- 
mended, to widen the breach, which they effected. 
The chief caution expressed with regard to pri- 
vacy was, to keep their contents from the colony 
agents, who, the writers apprehended, might re- 
turn them, or copies of them, to America. That 
apprehension was, it seems, well-founded ; for 
. the first agent who laid his hands on them thought 
it his duty to transmit them to his constituents.”! 
On Saturday, the 29th of January, Franklin, with 
Mr. Dunning as counsel to speak to the Bostonian 


petition for the removal of the governor and 


1 This letter was signed “ B. Franklin, agent for the house of 
representatives of Musachusetts Bay,” and was dated Craven 
Street, December 25th, 1773. As a matter of course, it left in 
mystery the means by which the philosopher had got possession 
of the letters. But the secret has since transpired, ‘‘It is only 
within these seven years,” says the writer of the History of the 
American Revolution, published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, in 1830, “‘that it has been aacertained 


that Governor Hutchinson's letters were put into Franklin's | 
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lieutenant-governor,? appeared before the privy 
council, where thirty-five lords were assembled, 
besides those in office. Wedderburn, the solici- 
tor-general, attended as counsel for the governor. 
Mr. Dunning having asked on the part of his 
clients, the reason of being ordered to attend, 
and having spoken shortly on the general object 
of the petition, was replied to by Wedderburn, 
whose naturally sharp tongue was made sharper 
on this occasion by his friendship and sympathy 
for Mr. Whately, the banker, who was at that 
moment lying between life and death. After 
entering largely into the constitution and temper 
of the province of Massachusetts, he concluded 
with a violent invective against the double-dealing 
and malice of Franklin. It concluded with this 
indignant burst of feeling :—‘ Amidst tranquil 
events, here is a man who, with the utmost insen- 
sibility of remorse, stands up and avows himself 
the author of all. I can compare him only to 
Zanga, in Dr. Young’s Ltevenge— 





‘Know, then, ’t was I. 
I forged the letter—I dispos’d the picturo— 
1 hated—I despis'd—and I destroy !’ 

“IT ask, my lords, whether the revengeful temper 
attributed to the bloody African is not surpassed 
by the coolness and apathy of the wily Ameri- 
can?” ‘Whatever may have beén the effect upon 
the members of the council, the invective sank 
deep into the soul of Franklin, It is said that he 
controlled his feelings in that presence, standing 
in a corner of the room without the least appa- 
rent emotion; but it is added, that when he got 
back to his lodgings, he took off the suit of 
clothes he had worn, and vowed he would never 
wear it again until he should sign the degradation 
of England and the independence of America. 
Our highest estimation of the philosopher's ge- 
nius and address is by no means incompatible 
with the belief, that he was in morerespectsthan 
one a cunning man, and a total stranger to some 
of those high and delicate notions which we, im- 
properly, call chivalrous. We believe that by 
nature, by habit, by the whole course of his life, 
Franklin was disposed to be a democratic repub- 
lican ; and that from the very beginning of the 
troubles, he aimed at. nothing short of revolution, 
independence, and the establishment of a com- 
monwealth in his native country. These aspira- 
tions in themselves might be honest, laudable, 
noble; but they cannot justify the employment 
of base means, or excuse the duplicity, the mental 
hands by a Dr. Williamson, who, without any suggestion on his 
part, had procured them by stratagem from the office where 
they had been deposited. This curious fact is stated, with many 
particulars, in a Memvir of Dr. Williameon, by Dr. Hosack, of 
New York.” 

2 The petition got up in consequence of the letters he had 
transmitted. 


3 Letter of the Earl of Shelburne to Chatham, in Chathans 
Correspondence, ; 
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reservation, and the cajolery (practised chiefly to] Hitherto Franklin had been allowed to retain 


keep the opposition party on their side) which 
Franklin and his countrymen persisted in so long. 





— —_— 
BENJAMIN FRANKIIN.! 


ete 


It is said that that Whig, the Earl of Shelburne, 
saw through Frankliu’s mask as early as the year 
1766, when the British government was adopt- 
ing measures of conciliation, and abolishing the 
stamp act; and that his lordship told the philo- 
sopher, that what he and the Americans wanted 
was a total independence; to which Franklin 
replied, that his lordship was much mistaken— 
that all they wanted was a total exemption from 
taxation by the British parliament.’ Yet, ac- 
cording to Adam Smith, Franklin said, in the 
presence of a particular friend of his, and with 
much triumph, “that, whatever measures Great 
Britain might choose to pursue with regard to 
her colonies, whether mild or vigorous, they 
would equally tend to bring about that great 
and desirable event, the entire independence of 
America.”* Franklin, it is added, never made 
any secret of this wish and intention when 
among private friends; and the letters which 
he addressed from London to private friends 
and to public bodies in America were generally 
charged with matter to awaken suspicion, to 
wound pride, and to excite a determined spirit 
of resistance. And while he was writing these 
letters hé was telling his best advocates, the 
leaders of the opposition in the House of Com- 
mons and in the House of Lords, that the wish 
nearest to his heart, and to the hearts of all 
honest Americans, was a continuance of the con- 
nection with the dear old mother country. 


ne ee ee 


' From an excellent medallion likeness, made in the red clay 


of Passy, in 1777, when Dr. Franklin resided there. The 
original is about twice the size. 

2 Gordon, History of the American Revolution. 

3 Letter from Dr. Adam Smith, author of the Wealth of 
Natwns, &c., to Dr. Roebuck of Birmingham : printed in the 
second number of the Ve-ulam, London, 1827. 


his profitable place of postmaster-general for 
America; but three days after Wedderburn’s 
chastisement in the council he was dismissed by 
letter from that office. Though far too wise to 
be a miser or a niggard, we know that the philo- 
sopher was not indifferent to money ; indeed, 
setting aside his discoveries in natural science, 
the best or most prominent part of his philosophy 
is the art of making money or thriving in the 
world ; his morality is essentially a calculation— 
a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence—a dry 
and hard utilitarianism, which, assisted no doubt 
by many local, natural, and inevitable circum- 
stances, is supposed by some to have left too deep 
an imprint on the minds of his countrymen, who 
have grown up under lessons of his teaching and 
institutions of his forming. Therefore we think 
we do not err in surmising that, if Wedderburn’s 
invective was a capful of wind, the deprivation 
of this profitable place was a steady breeze to fill 
his sail and propel him on his bold and most 
hazardous voyage; the result of which, after all, 
must have been far different, at least at the time, 
from what it was, if it had not been for a most 
marvellous and incredible combination of acci- 
dent, craft, imbecility, and madness. 

Following up the warm and almost unopposed 
address on American affairs, Lord North, on Mon- 
day, the 14th of March, moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to remove the customs, courts of justice, 
and all government offices, from Boston to New 
Salem—“ a step,” says Gibbon, “so detrimental 
to the former town as must soon reduce it to our 
own terms, and yet of so mild an appearance that 
it was agreed to without a division, and almost 
without a debate.”* It encountered, indeed, 
scarcely more opposition than the address had 
done: on its first introduction it was received 
with very general applause, and it was pushed 
on with such vigour that it did not remain long 
in that house, and on the 28th of March was 
passed by the lords, who had some lively con- 
versation upon it, but no debate.’ The Boston 
port bill, as it was called, was generally consi- 
dered not only just but lenient. On the 31st of 
March the bill received the royal assent, and the 
trade of Boston was annihilated. Lord North’s 
tone was moderate. Chatham spoke favourably 
of it, and of the candid and right principles of 
Lord Dartmouth, the present secretary for Ame- 
rican affairs.. Afterwards, on the 19th of April, 
Mr. Rose Fuller, in the commons, moved that 


4 Letter to Lord Shefiield. 

5 Such is the account given by Burke in the Annual Register. 

° In the latter part of the year 1772, some important changes 
had been made in the ministry. The Earl of Hillsborough 
resigned his pust of head of the board of trade, and secretary of 
state for the colonies, and was succeeded, in both his places, by 
the Ear! of Dartmouth, who was generally understood to be 
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the house should that day se’nnight resolve itself 
into a committee, for taking into consideration 
the question of a total repeal of the unfortunate 
teu duty. Ministers, however, maintained that 
this was not the proper time for such a measure, 
arguing that repeal at this moment would show 
such a degree of wavering and inconsistency as 
would defeat the good effects of the vigorous plan 
which had been at length adopted; and the mo- 
tion was negatived. Ministers remembered, and 
it was difficult for any one else to forget, that 
concession on this side of the water had not in 
one single instance been met with a return of 
kindness and good-will on the other. Moreover, 
whatever might be thought of internal taxation 
for America, the great body of parliament and of 
the nation, including the most enlightened, the 
most liberal, the best men then living in Eng- 
land, certainly entertained the opinion that Great 
Britain had the right to tax those colonies exter- 
nally, in the way of duties on merchandise, port 
duties, &c. And this had been asserted and 
maintained by successive ministers—by Charles 
Townshend, by George Grenville,- by the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and by none more imperi- 
ously than by Chatham himself. Writers of the 
most opposite views and character, men who dif- 
fered on nearly every other subject —Gibbon, 
Burke, Hume, Doctor Johnson, Adam Smith, 
and Soame Jenyns—had all agreed on this one 
point. 

On the 28th of March, while the Boston port 
Lill was before the lords, Lord North, in a com- 
inittee of the whole house, brought in a bill, 
‘For the better regulating government in the 
province of Massachusetts Bay.” The purport 
of this bill was to alter the constitution of that 
province, as it stood upon the charter of Wil- 
liam IIT. ; to do away with some of those popu- 
lar elections which decided everything in that 
colony; to take the executive power out of the 
hands of the democratic party, and to vest the 
nomination of the members of the council, of the 
judges, and of magistrates of all kinds, including 
the sheriffs, in the crown, and in some cases in 
the king’s governor. In support of the bill, Lord 


North said, that the province of Massachusetts 


Bay had been turbulent beyond bearing, and had 
set an'ill example to all the colonies; that an 
executive power was wholly wanting in that pro- 
vince, where the force of the civil power consist- 
ed solely in the posse comitatus, that is to say, in 


more moderate, or more f favourable to the Americans. Franklin 


considered it a victory to have got rid of Hillsborough, and 
hoped, from the regard Lord Dartmouth had always expressed 
for him, to be able to obtain more favour for the colonies. At 
the same time Viscount Townshend was recalled from Ireland, 
and made master-general of the ordnance; and Earl Ifarcourt 
was sent over as lord-lieutenant. Sir Jeffry Amherst was made 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance in lieu of General Conway, 
who was made governor of Jerssy. 
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the very people who committed the riots, He 
asked, if the democratic party showed a contempt 
of the laws, how any goveynor was to enforce 
them? He urged that it was in vain making laws 
and regulations here in England, when there 
were none found to execute them in America: 
but he hoped that the present bill would create 
an executive power, and give strength and spirit 
to the civil magistracy. He professed himself 
open to discussion, and to a change of opinion 
and of the provisions of the bill whenever it 
might be proved erroneous. A much warmer de- 
bate ensued, and the opposition was much more 
active and united than upon the Boston port bill. 
Lord North was true to his promise, and the bill 
was considerably altered. As it stood when pre- 
sented anew after the Easter holidays, the coun- 
cil of Massachusetts Bay was put on the same 
footing as the councils of the other colonies; the 
nomination was vested in the crown, and they 
were to have no negative voice, and were not to 
appoint, as hitherto, the judicial officers of the 
province, The mode of choosing juries was also 
altered, and the continual assemblies and town 
meetings held in Boston were no longer to be 
convened without the consent of the governor, 
unless for the annual election of certain officers. 
The opposition condemned the whole bill as arbi- 
trary and tyrannical, and lauded to the skies the 
democratic institutions of the province. They 
showed that the Bostonians and their neighbours 
had flourished for nearly fourscore years under 
that democratic charter; but what they neither 
showed nor attempted to show was, how those 
institutions could possibly harmonize with the 
different system of the mother country. The 
charter might suit the colony if it ceased to be 
a colony and became an independent state; but 
neither Dowdeswell nor Sir George Saville, who 
were warmest in defence of the charter, approved 
of or contemplated independence and dissever- 
ance. There was, we repeat, an utter incompati- 
bility between the old charter and a dependence 
on a constitutional monarchy— between the spirit 
of New England liberty and the spirit of liberty 
as trained and moderated in old England. In 
the course of the debates upon the bill much elo- 
quence was displayed, and many predictions were 
uttered, and by being uttered in that place and 
in that manner, these predictions tended to their 
own fulfilment. General Conway could see no- 
thing but increased exusperation, misfortune, and 
ruin, from the adoption of these measures; and 
he and others asked for more time to consider 
what was best to be done, and what crimes and 
errors the New Englanders had really been guilty 
of. Replying to this delaying proposition, Lord. 
North said, with more heat than was usual with 
him, “TI will tell you what the Americans have 
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done; they have tarred and feathered the officers 
and subjects of Great Britain; they have plun- 
dered our merchants, burned our ships, denied all 
obedience to our laws and authority! Our con- 
duct has been clement and long-forbearing, but 
now it is incumbent to take a different course. 
Whatever may be the consequence, we must risk 
something, or all is over.” Sir Richard Sutton 
concluded the present debate, which was on the 
second reading of the bill, by stating broadly and 
truly that the Americans, though they did not 
confess it, were aiming at total independence, 
and would never again submit quietly to English 
laws and regulations of trade. “If,” said he, 
“you ask an American who is his master, he will 
tell you he has none, nor any governor but Jesus 
Christ.” And such, at least, was the language of 
the New Englanders. On the third reading, 
which took place on the 2d of May, Sir William 
Meredith, who had carried Whig principles as 
far as any man,’ insisted that the parliament of 
Great Britain had an indisputable right to lay 
duties upon the Americans, and to tax them ex- 
ternally. Thurlow, the attorney-general, main- 
tained that, while the sovereignty over the colo- 
nies remained in this country, the right of taxing 
was not, and never could be surrendered. Lord 
North denied that his bill would destroy any civil 
rights, or establish anything like a military go- 
vernment—unothing was altered, he said, except 
the civil government. Mr. Burke spoke with his 
usual warmth and eloquence against the bill; and 
now he was joined, as by a personal friend and 
pupil, by Mr. Charles Fox, who had again dis- 
agreed with his superiors in the cabinet, and 
was dismissed by them just as his abilities were 
ripening and becoming of value. He had spoken 
and voted against the Boston port act, and he 
now spoke and voted against this bill for regu- 
lating the government of Massachusetts Bay. 
Ministers seem scarcely to have been aware of 
his power and eloquence until they had lost him 
past recovery.? The bill was, however, passed 
by the overwhelming majority of 239 against 64. 
In the upper house it was criticized and opposed, 
and vehemently denounced by a few lords; but 
there too it was carried by a great majority. 

The nce of the orator was sensibly felt on 
this occasion; but Chatham, complaining of his 
gout, kept away at Burton Pynsent, writing to 


his friend Shelburne that England was hurrying 


1 It is to he noted, however, that Sir William had just been 
made comptroller of his majesty's household, and sworn of his 
majesty's privy council. 

? In the preceding month of December, Charles Fox was put 
somewhat at his ease in money matters, by his father, Lord 
Holland, paying his debts, which amounted to £140,000!— 

_ Gibbon, Letters tn Lord Sheffield. Two or three weeks before the 
third reading of the Boston port bill—on which oocasion Fox 
appeared for the first time in decided opposition—he had been 
turned out of his place in a very unceremonious manner. 
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on to perdition, and that he knew not how to 
prevent it. But efforts were repeated to draw 
him from his present retreat; and even ministers 
were said to be anxious to have his opinion on 
American affairs. The debate on a bill for the 
quartering and better regulating the troops in 
the colonies, as a compliment to Lord Chatham, 
was put off till the 25th, and then further post- 
poned till the 27th, in order that, if he chose to 
deliver his opinion, he might have the opportu- 
nity of so doing. On the latter evening the great 
orator was in his place, and in spite of the gout 
and the other infirmities he had been complain- 
ing of, he made a very long speech. He said that 
the whole history of the American people, their 
descent, and the character and disposition they 
inherited from their English ancestors, all gave 
ground for believing that they would never sub- 
mit to slavish and tyrannical principles. As was 
the mother, such were her children. He as- 
sumed, as a positive fact, what was doubted by 
nearly every man who had thought upon the sub- 
ject, and what could be positively disproved by 
Awerican documents, that the colonies thought 
not of prosecuting the quarrel; that they were 
in an excess of gratitude for the repeal of the 
stamp act, and that, but for the tea tax, which he 
believed had driven them to despair, we should 
never more have heard of their insubordination 
and violence. He charged Lord North and his 
colleagues with having purposely irritated them 
into their late violent deeds—*“ purposely to be 
revenged on them for the victory the Americans 
had gained by the repeal of the stamp act, a 
measure in which they seemingly acquiesced, but 
to which at the bottom they were real enemies.” 
He seemed to forget that his own high declara- 
tory act had inflamed the passions of the colo- 
nists after the repeal of the stamp act; and the 
Americans, too, seem to have been willing to for- 
get that fact in the praises he lavished upon 
them, and the vast use of which his opposition 
indisputably was to their cause; though Chat- 
ham, as a minister, would never have granted 
the objects which they, or their leaders at least, 
now aimed at. The bill which Chatham was 
opposing was, nevertheless, passed by a majority 
of fifty-seven against sixteen. 

By this time the session was drawing near 
to the usual period of recess; many members, 
fatigued with the long discussions on American 
affairs, had retired into the country, and both 
houses were thinner than ever. Yet, under these 
circumstances, a bill was brought into the House 
of Lords, “ For making more effectual provisions 
for the government of the province of Quebec, 
in North America.” The principal objects of 
this bill were to ascertain the limits of that pro- 


, vince, which were extended fur beyond what had 


been settled as such by the king’s proclamation 
of 1763; to form a legislative council for all the 
affairs of that province, except taxation, which 
council should be appointed and be removable by 
the crown, aud in which his majesty’s Canadian 
Roman Catholic subjects should be entitled to a 
place ; to establish the old French laws to which 
the Canadians had been accustomed, including 
trial without jury, in all civil cases, and the 
English laws, with trial by jury in all criminal 
cases ; and to secure to the Roman Catholic clergy, 
except the regulars (or members of the reli- 
gious orders) the legal enjoyment of their lands 
and of their tithes in their own communities, 
or from all who professed the Roman Catholic 
religion, The bill passed through the lords 
with little or no observation ; but when it came 
down to the commons it met with a very dif- 
ferent reception, and gave rise to debates as pas- 


sionate as any that had taken place during this | 


session. 

Various alterations, which were not all amend- 
ments, though so called in parliamentary lan- 
guage, were hurriedly made in the bill, which 
had been framed in a hurry. In drawing the 
boundary line between Canada and the state of 
New York, geographical errors were committed 
which have since given rise to almost intermina- 
ble disputes between the United States and the 
government of Great Britain. To settle this 
boundary for the puzzled and perplexed House 
of Commons, Burke and three other members 
ran up-stairs with defective maps and charts, 
and, in the course of half an hour, drew the line 
which was ultimately adopted. Yet the Canada 
bill contained much that was good, wise, and 
tolerant. It gave to the French-descended Cana- 
dians the essential parts of a free constitution, 
with far more liberty than they had ever enjoyed, 
or aspired to, under the dominion of France; it 
made a liberal provision for their Roman Catho- 
lic clergy; and the bill certainly had the effect 
of conciliating the Canadians, who, though of so 
different a race, and so recently conquered, re- 
mained attached to the British crown, when its 
British-descended colonists rebelled against it. 
Most of the opposition party spoke vehemently 
against the concessions to the Roman Catholics, 
and Charles Fox accused Lord North of designs 
hostile to the Protestant church. Burke was 
now, and ever since the year 1771 had been, 
agent for the state of New York, with emolu- 
ments amounting to about £700 perannum. On 
the 22d of June, the Canada bill received the royal 
assent, the corporation of London having ineffec- 
tually petitioned the king against it. On the 
same day his majesty prorogued parliament, ex- 
pressing the confident hope that the bill would 


produce the happiest effects in Canada. It seemed. 
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to be generally understood that this parliament 
would not meet again; but its dissolution was 
not pronounced till more than three months after 
the prorogation. Even Clatham allowed that 
Lord North was more firmly fixed in power than 
ever. The great orator could not forget his old 
enmity and rivalship to the house of Fox, and 
was not at all inclined to give Charles Fox any 
great credit for sincerity or steadiness in politics. 

While the British parliament were voting 
strong bills, the Bostonians and people of Massa- 
chusetts Bay were continuing their strong mea- 
sures and acts of defiance. They insisted upon 
the right of dismissing every judge that owed his 
appointment to, or received his salary through 
the British government. In the month of March 
—that is to say, before the arrival of any of the 
coercive bills—the leaders of the movement. party 
were proclaiming that America must be made 
wholly independent of Great Britain, and sepa- 
rated from her. At the head of these clamorous 
men was Mr. Samuel Adams, whose patriotism 
had not yet been able to efface certain very 
serious stains from his escutcheon. Adams had 
been a notorious defaulter as a collector of local 
taxes. In the mild language of Dr. Gordon, 
whose sympathies were all with the man or his 
cause—“ At one time his influence was small, 
owing to defects in pecuniary matters, especially 
as collector of the taxes for Boston, in which 
office he served for years. He was accountable 
to the town for between £1000 and £2000; but 
a great part of it had never been gathered. . . . 
His necessities, probably (for he appears to be 
addicted to no extravagances), urged him to supply 
himself, time after time, from the cash in hand, 
without attending to the accumulation of the 
balance against him, till called upon to settle.” 
It is quite clear, from his own limping words, : 
that this dissenting preacher is trying to make 
the very best of a very bad cause. People who 
spoke more plainly, and who did not share in 
his partialities, set down Samuel Adams as a 
man so discredited by many money transactions, 
and so involved in debt and lawsuits, as to have 
no hope for himself except in a revolution. He 
had said long before, in small confidential com- 
panies, what he now repeated more publicly — 
“This country shall be independent, and we. will 
be satisfied with nothing short of it.” The name 
of Franklin was repeated with more admiration 
and enthusiasm than ever, and before their dis- 
solution the assembly resolved to continue him 
their agent in England, while Governor Hutchin- 
son refused to ratify his appointment, or sanction 
their act for paying Franklin his salary. 

On the 13th of May, only a few days after the 
reception of the Boston port bill, General Gage, 
the new governor, landed on the Long Wharf, 
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with part of his family, and staff, but without | “With the help of Rushworth,” says Jefferson 
any troops. He was not, like Hutchinson, a | himself, “whom we rummaged for the revolu- 
native of the province; but he was married to | tionary precedents and forms of the Puritans of 
an American lady, and from long residence had | that day, we cooked up a resolution—somewhat 
many friends in the colony. He was compli- | modernizing their phrases—for appointing the 
mented on his arrival by the council, the magis- | Ist day of June, on which the port bill was to 
trates and others, and afterwards entertained at | commence, for a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
a public dinner. That night Hutchinson was | prayer, to implore Heaven to avert from us the 
burned in effigy. The next day a numerous | evils of civil war, to inspire us with firmness in 
town meeting took into consideration the port | support of our rights, and to turn the hearts of 
bill, and resolved, “ That it is the opinion of this | king and parliament to moderation and justice.” ? 
town, that if the other colonies come into a joint | As the students of Rushworth and of revolution- 
resvlution to stop all importation from, and ex- | ary precedents were neither venerable nor devout, 
portation to Great Britain, and every part of the | they waited the next morning on Robert Carter 
West Indies, till the act be repealed, the same | Nicholas, with a request that he would make the 
will prove the salvation of North America and | motion in the assembly, as his age and religious 
her liberties; and that the impolicy, injustice, : character were considered in keeping with its sen- 
inhumanity, and cruelty of the act exceed all our : timents, and likely to give it weight. Nicholas 
powers of expression; Bee. it accepted the mission, 
we, therefore, leave it A Ae - and proposed the day 
to the just censure of of fasting and prayer, 
others, and appeal to which passed without 
God and the world.” opposition. But on the 
The obnoxious act was following day, May the 
instantly printed and 25th, Lord Dunmore, 
circulated in innumer- the governor of the 
able copies throughout province, dissolved the 
the colonies. In some assembly, assigning as 
provinces the copy of a reason the vote which 
the act was accom- i oo had been entered. The 
panied with comments, THE oe setae period. members then repaired 
and in many places it ac aaa to the Raleigh Tavern, 
was printed with a black border, and cried about in Williamsburg, theold capital of Virginia,where 
under the title of “A barbarous, cruel, bloody, : a similar meeting had been held in 1769, and 
and inhwman murder,”! | agreed to articles of association, in which they 

But of all the colonists the Virginians were ! pronounced the Boston port bill to be the result 
the most ardent and the most active, the demo- : of adetermined system, formed for the purpose of 
cratic party taking the lead and out-voting or _ reducing the inhabitants of British America to 
out-jockeying the aristocratic party. When the | slaver y- They declared that tea ought not to be 
Boston port bill and the letters and comments | used by any well-wisher to constitutional liberty ; 
upon it reached Virginia the assembly was in | that, from the course pursued by the Enst India 
session; but Mr. Jefferson, Patrick Henry, the | Company in favour of arbitrary taxation, the 
two Lees, and three or four other young mem- | people ought not to purchase any of their com- 
bers, no longer willing to submit the direction of | modities, except saltpetre and spices, until their 
affairs to the old members, but determining on a | grievances should beredressed; and that an attack 
bolder course, assembled in the council chamber | on one of their sister colonies was an attack upon 
to consult by themselves what ought to be done. | all, threatening ruin to all, unless it was resisted 
These hot spirits hit upon a measure which | by their united councils, They therefore further 
wouid better have suited the Presbyterian or | recommended to the committee of correspondence 
Puritanical Bostonians and New Englanders. | to communicate with all the other committees 
Proceeding from the New Englanders it might | “on the expediency of appointing deputies from 
have carried the character at least of sincerity and | the several colonies of British America, to meet 
devoutness; but from the Virginians it looked | in general congress, at such place annually, as 
like the merest state trick. The measure, in | should be thought most convenient, to deliberate 
which there was no originality, was fished out of | on the measures required by their’ common inte- 
that voluminous collection from which we have | rests.” This was a great step in the revolutionary 
.. 80 often quoted in describing the great Civil war | march, and those who had made it were not 
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likely to halt there. They resolved to proceed 
forthwith to the formation of a congress, agree- 
ing that the members of assembly who should 
be elected under the new writs then issuing 
should meet in convention, at Williamsburg, on 
the lat of August following, for the purpose of 
appointing delegates to sit in congress. They 
then separated and went to their several homes, 
to invite the clergy to meet assemblies of the 
people on the Ist of June, and make a day of 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer, in spite of the 
governor. It appears that the majority of the 
Virginian clergy consented to this course, and 
made fervid appeals from the pulpit, thus co- 
operating powerfully in the great work. The 
effect was irresistible, and was likened by Jeffer- 
son to a shock of electricity.’ 

In the meanwhile the assembly of Massachu- 
setts Bay had met for the last time at Boston on 
the 25th of May. General Gage, as the new 
governor, laid before them some common busi- 
ness of the province, and then announced the 
painful necessity he lay under of removing them, 
the courts, and all public offices to Salem, by the 
Ist of June, in conformity with the recent acts 
of parliament. They petitioned him to set apart 
a day for fasting, but he refused, and, to avoid 
discussion, adjourned them to the 7th of June, 
then to meet. at Salem. They met on the day 
and at the place appointed, and named a com- 
mittee to consider and report the state of the 
province. Mr. Samuel Adams, seeing that some 
of the committee were for pursuing mild and 
conciliatory measures, conferred with Mr. War- 
ren upon the necessity of getting up more spirit. 
Warren engaged to keep the committee in play, 
while Adams should go and make a caucus—by 
which, in Bostonian language, was meant a poli- 
tical meeting and consultation carried on in 
secret. Adams succeeded, in the course of three 
or four days, in winning over and concerting 
measures with more than thirty members; the 
friends of government knowing nothing of the 
matter. He then announced to his party that 
they were sure of carrying their scheme by a 
sufficient majority. This scheme was completed, 
their resolutions were all drawn up, and, on the 
17th, they resolved to proceed to business, hoping 
to finish before the governor could interfere with 
a prorogation ora dissolution. On that day they 
ordered the door-keeper to let no one whatsoever 
in, and to permit no one to go out, Yet, when they 
opened the business, 2 member favourable to 
government contrived to get out and to give in- 
formation of what was doing within. A mes- 
senger was instantly despatched to General Gage, 
who sent his secretary to dissolve them. The 


secretary found the door fastened: he knocked 


1 Tucker, Life af Jefferson. 
Yoni. 
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for entrance, but was told that the house was en- 
gaged upon very important business and could 
not admit him until it was over. The secretary 
then read the proclamation of dissolution upon 
the stairs leading to the chamber, in the hearing 
of several members and others, all shut out of 
the house. But by this time those within had 
done all they wanted to do: they had appointed 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, and three others, 
as their committee, to meet other provincial com- 
mittees to be convened on the lst of September 
pt Philadelphia ; they had voted them £500; had 
chosen a treasurer, and having no money in 
hand, had recommended the several towns and 
districts to raise the said sum by equitable pro- 
portions according to the last provincial tax—a 
recommendation which is said to have had, all 
through the province, the force of a law. They 
then separated.’ 

In rapid succession most of the colonies agreed 
to the expediency of the general congress, and 
pressed on the operations of the corresponding 
committees. After some difficulties, occasioned by 
the numerous friends of government and families 
of old standing and large property in that pro- 
vince, a meeting of the citizens of New York was 
called for the purpose of consulting on measures 
proper to be pursued in this emergency. A 
committee of fifty was appointed to correspond 
with the sister colonies “on all matters of mo- 
ment.” John Jay, who is esteemed one of the 
fathers of the American revolution, was a mem- 
ber of this committee, as also of a sub-committee 
appointed to prepare answers to whatever letters 
might be received. Both committees were soon 
earnestly and constantly at work.’ 

On the lst of June, as the clock struck twelve, 
the custom-house at Boston had been shut up, 
and all lawful business had ceased in that port 
and town. But the people of Sulem said they 
disdained to profit by the injury and losses of 
their Bostonian brethren; and, as early as the 
18th of June, before any business could be well 
begun, the merchants and freeholders of Salem 
presented an address to Governor Gage, severely 
censuring the measures which had been adopted, 
commiserating the people of Boston, and declin- 
ing to avail themselves of the advantages ten- 
dered by the Boston port bill. At every move 
the Americans read Rushworth. The document 
subscribed by the men of Salem on the following 
day, might have been taken for a transcript out 
of his big book. It declared that the compact 
had been adopted as the sole means of avoiding 
the horrors of slavery, or the carnage and deso- 
lation of civil war; and the parties subscribing, 





2 Gordof. 
3 The Life of John Jay, with Selections from his Correspondence 
and Miscellaneous Papers; by his son, William Jay. | 
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in the presence of God, solemnly and in good 
faith covenanted to suspend all commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain till the Boston port 
bill should be repealed and the charter restored; 
not to. purchase or consume any goods or mer- 
chandise from Great Britain after the last day 
of August; and to have no dealings with persons 
capable of breaking this sacred agreement, but 
to publish their names as enemies to their coun- 
try, and men excommunicated or cut off from all 
social intercourse.' Never did league and cove- 
nant spread more rapidly among the fiery and 
oppressed Covenanters of Scotland; and it was 
all in vain that Governor Gage issued a procla- 
mation forbidding such unlawful combinations. 
Those who were not led by free-will were im- 
pelled by their fears; and in most places it 
seemed more dangerous tv oppose the popular 
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will than to riak a struggle in arms with the 
mother country; or, at the least, that the one 
danger was far more immediate and more direct 
in its operation than the other.* 

When all was sullen and threatening in Boston, 
General Gage ordered thither some regiments of 
foot, with a detachment of artillery, who were 
all encamped on the common, and who were 
soon reiuforced by fresh troops from Great Britain 
and Ireland. The men had not been there many 
days ere desertion began to prevail to an alarm- 
ing extent. The raw recruits, more particularly, 
were spirited away by gills of ardent spirits in 
hand, and high promises in the bush. Gage 
first issued a proclamation offering pardon to 
such deserters as should return to their duty; 

‘and he next placed a strong guard at Boston 
Neck, a narrow isthmus which connects the towu 
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in 1774.3-- From a print of une time. 


with the country. The instant this indispensable | sities between the New Englanders and the men 
guard was placed, a cry was raised that Gage in- | of the more southern provinces were all forgot- 
tended to cut off all communications ; to blockade ; teu in the deep sympathy for the martyrdom of 
the town, and to compel the inhabitants by | the Bostonians, who were encouraged to brave 
famine to submit to government. Near and far | the fictitions doom by assurances that the whole 
the cry produced its effect, and former animo- | American world had their eyes upon them, All 





interrupt and destroy the harmony of society. Attompts were 
made hy some of the most wealthy people of Boston to raise 
money to pay the East India Company for the tea which had 
been destroyed. But all these demonstrations and attempts 
did far more harm than good, their only effect being to strengthen 
the cherished conviction of the English court and government 
that the most respectable reople in the cvlonies were wholly 
averse to revolution. 

3 The principal portion of the town was then upon the eartern 
slope and flate. There were a few houses upon the higher 
ground, in the vicinity of Beacon Hill, which in the picture 1s 
designated by a pole with a barrel at its top. The peninsula 
originally contained about 700 acres. The hills have been razed, 
and earth carrie? into the water, by which meaus the peniusula 
is wo enlarged that it now comprises about 1400 acres, 


! The iuvitations to take this league and covenant were gene- 
rally expressed in pretty strong terms, and with very formid- 
able alternatives. Iu many places the language was ‘JOIN OR 
DE,” 

2 A few moderate persons were, however, courageous enough 
to offer some resistance to the headlong will of the people, and 
some slight encouragement to Gage and government. An ad- 
dross was signed by 120 gentlemen and merchunts of Boston, 
expressive of their regret at the lawless violence of their fellow- 
townsmen. The justices of the county of Plymouth, assembled 
in general session, expressed their serious concern at seeing the 
inhabitants of aome towns influenced by certain persons calling 
themselves committees of correspondence, and enoouraged by 
some whose busines was to preach the gospel of Christ, entering 
into a league calculated to éxasp2rate the parent country, and 
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justice — or at least all law—was at an end in 
that province; for the juries would not serve 
under the new judges, nor the summoning officers 
call them. Except on the ground covered by the 
British troops, there was no peace for any man 
opposed to the popular majority. Few of the 
people of this part were unarmed, and weapons 
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had. been provided for such as were too poor to 
purchase them. “Nothing,” says Gordon, “is to be 
seen or heard of except thg purchasing of arms and 
ammunition, the casting of balls, and the making 
of all those preparations which testify the most 
immediate danger and determined resistance.” 
Under these circumstances Gage began really to 


Lines ON Boston Necx.—From a print published in 1777. 


fortify Boston Neck ; and he seized and removed 
to head-quarters all the gunpowder and other 
military stores that were deposited at Charles- 
town, Cambridge, and some other places in the 
neighbourhood. 

The people rose in arms and again threatened 
to attack the troops. They did not, however, 
come to blows; but they threw every possible 
obstruction in the way of the officers who were 
employed in erecting the works on the Neck, 


burning the materials by night, sinking boats | | dolph. 


Jaden with bricks, and overturning the waggons 
that were carrying the timber. A meeting of 
delegates from all the neighbouring towns was 
called at the beginning of September, and was 
held in spite of the governor’s proclamation. 





going so fast as almost to intimate that they in- 
tended leaving the men of Massachusetts Bay 
behind them as sluggards and loiterers on the 
road of revolution and independence. Jefferson 
and the other members of the Virginia convention 
met at Williamsburg, as appointed, on the Ist of 
August, to agree as to instructions for the dele- 
gates to be sent to the general congress, Jeffer- 
son had drawn up a terrible paper; but, falling 
sick, he left it to be presented by Peyton Ran- 
This document was thought too bold for 
| the present state of things; but it was neverthe- 
less printed and widely circulated in the form of 
a pamphlet, under the title of “A Summary View 
of the Rights of British America.” In some re- 
spects it was a production as crude as it was vio- 


This assemblage resolved :—That no obedience | lent; but in other respects it was an ingenious 


was due to any part of the late acts of parlia- 
ment, which ought to be rejected as the attempts 
of a wicked administration : that no taxes should 
be paid to government: that the persons who 
had accepted seats in the council by virtue of 
a mandamus from the king, had acted in direct 
violation of the duty they owed to their country; 
and that all of them who did not resign before 
the 20th of September should be considered 
as obstinate and incorrigible enemies to their 
country: that the late act, establishing the Roman 
Catholic religion in Quebec, was dangerous in an 


extreme degree to the Protestunt religion, and | 


to the rights and liberties of all America: that, 
whereas their enemies had flattered themselves 
that they should make an easy prey of a nume- 
rous, brave people, from the notion that they 
were unacquainted with military discipline, such 
persons should be elected in each town as militia 
officers as were judged to he of good capacity, 
and inflexible friends to the rights of the people; 
while the inhabitants of the towns should use 
their utmost diligence to acquaint themselves 
with the art of war, and for that purpose appear 
under arms at least once every week, &.’. 
Before this time the men of __Before this time the men of Virginia had been | had been 


1 @ordon; Papersin Almon’s Remembrancer. Gordon; Papers in Almon’s Remembrancer. 


exposition of the evils attending colonial depend- 
ence on a country jealous of her manufacturing 
and commercial supremacy; as when it stated 
that by several acts of parliament America was 
prohibited from selling to or buying from any 
other country than Great Britain, and that, in 
the same spirit of monopoly, an American was 
forbidden to make a hat for himself of the fur 
he had taken perhaps on his own soil, or to ma- 
nufacture the iron which he himself had made 
from the ore dug out of American earth. The 
simple amount of the whole was that the Vir- 
ginians should claim an absolute independence 
und sovereignty. But, as Jefferson, the author 
of the document, himself confessed at a later 
period, “the leap he thus proposed was too long, 
as yet, for the mass of his fellow-citizens.”* As is 
avowed by American writers, this reticence pro- 
ceeded principally, if not entirely, from the fear 
of alarming and offending the opposition in the 
British parliament, and those who were called 
the friends of America in England. Another 
set of instructions was therefore prepared, far 
more moderate than those drawn up by Jeffer- 
son, yet still strong enough to have convinced 
even the purblind that the object of its authors 


2 Tucker's Life of Jefferson. 
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was nothing less than independence. The colony 
was deeply in debt to the mother country ; there 
was scarcely a planter or slaveholder there, great 
or small, royalist or revolutionist, but was debtor 
to his merchants and agents in England for ad- 
vances made on tobacco and other produce not 
yet delivered, nor even grown —these Virginia 
planters having been for the most part men of 
thoughtless and expensive habits, fond of putting 
four or six horses to their coaches, in rude imita- 
tion of the style of the nobility and monied aris- 
tocracy of the mother country; and an earnest 
desire was now asserted to discharge their debts, 
and an order was now passed that exportations 
to Great Britain should not be stopped till the 
10th of August in the succeeding year (1775). 
But in all other respects the Virginians instructed 
their deputies at congress to co-operate cordially 
with Massachusetts Bay and the other colonies 
that should send delegates to the congress. The 
convention of Virginia further agreed to con- 
tribute speedily and liberally to the relief of the 
people of Boston ; to abide by such alterations in 
their present articles as congress might recom- 
mend and the delegates of Virginia assent to; 
to export no tobacco after the 10th of August, 


1775, and, in lieu of its cultivation, to encourage | 


manufactures, &c. They finished by selecting as 
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principles of the English constitution, and their 
several charters or compacts. This was followed 
by a new non-copsumption, non-importation, and 
non-exportation association, to be universally 
observed, and infringed by no American citizen. 
And, this done, they set about preparing a series 
of solemn addresses, one being to King George, 
to express their loyal affection ; one to the people 
of Great Britain, to show how barbarously they 
had been treated; and one to the French people 
of Quebec, inviting them to make common cause 
with the Anglo-American colonies, and urging 
them to take up arms against the English, who 
had conquered Canada only fourteen years be- 
fore, and join heart and hand with the free 


their delegates to the general congress, Peyton | ‘ a 


Randolph, George Washington, Richard Henry 
Lee, Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, Edmund 
Pendleton, and Benjamin Harrison. 

To this assembly the eyes of all America were | 
now anxiously turned. It met, as appointed, at 
Philadelphia, on Monday, the 4th of September, 
when all the provinces from Massachusetts to 
South Carolina inclusive, with the single excep- 
tion of North Carolina, were found to be repre- 
sented. On the following day they assembled at 
Carpenter's Hall, in Chestnut Street, chose Pey- 
ton Randolph president, and organized them- 
selves into a deliberative assembly. The tardy 
delegates from North Carolina arrived on the 
14th, and took their seats with the rest. The 
assembly thus completed consisted in all of fifty- 
five delegates, including nearly all those who 
were afterwards honoured with the title of Patres 
Patriz; but the greatest of all—the real father 
of American independence, the man without 
whom there would have been no revolution at 
this time, or a revolution that would have failed 
—was not there. We need scarcely name Ben- 
jamin Franklin. They lost no time in proceed- 
ing to business. The debate was opened by 
Patrick Henry, their Chatham or Demosthenes; 
and, after a few days, they agreed upon a de- 
claration of righta, to which they said they were 
entitled by the immutable laws of nature, the 





CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.! 
From a drawing by B 3 Lossing. 


American states. Congress also prepared and 
sent letters to the colonists of Georgia, East and 
West Florida, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, 
to induce them to shake off their dependence on 
the mother country, and join them in their con- 
test. These letters were, for the moment, scarcely 
more successful than the address to the French 
of Quebec ; but the provocation given to the par- 
liament, and crown, and people of Great Britain, 
by the writing of them, sank deep, and convinced 
most men who were not blinded by party, or by 
palpable ignorance, that the Americans would 
hesitate at nothing that promised to forward 
their views. The congress agreed that another 
general congress should be held on the 10th day 
of May of the ensuing year (1775), and then, on 


the 26th of October, they dissolved the:nselves. 


Cena 





1 “This building is constructed of small imported bricks, each 
alternate one glazed and darker than the other, giving it a 
checkered appearance. Many of the old houses of Philadelphia 
were built of like materials.”—Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of 
the Revolution. 
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GEORGE III. 


Military preparations of the people of Massachusetts—Their attempt to organize an army—Their cause aided by 


the colonial clergy—Cannons seized and arms manufactured—Franklin’s proceedings in their cause at London— 
General unpopularity of the subject in England—Parliamentary election—Sucoess of the ministers in obtaining 
assent to their measures for coercing the Americans—Subsequent indolence in acting upon them—The ministry 
roused by fresh tidings of colonial revolte—Chatham proposes conciliatory proceedings—His discouraging 
picture of our army in America and the spirit of the colonists—He proposes to recall the army—Chatham’s 
motion lost—Interview between him and Franklin—Incompatibility of their respective aims—Chatham’s bill 
for tranquillizing America and retaining it in obedience—Particulars of the bill—It is negatived —Petitions 
in behalf of America rejected —Lord North’s bill for cutting off the trade and fishery of New England—It is 
carried—It is succeeded by his hopeless plan of conciliation—Burke’s plan of pacification rejected—Commence- 
ment of the American revolution—The British troops marched to destroy the military stores at Concord— 
They are attacked in their retreat by the colonial militia—They are driven into Lexington—Their sufferings 
and loss before they reach Boston—Boston blockaded by the American troops—Increase of their confidence 
and military resources—General Howe arrives in Boston with reinforcements to the royal army— Passiveness 
of the British commanders—Proclamations on either side—The Americans allowed to keep and fortify Breed’s 
Hill—A tardy attempt made to dislodge them—Blunders of the British advarce—Battle of Bunker’s Hill— 
Spirited resistance of the Americans— Heavy loss of the British—Operations of the war in Canada—Ethan 
Allen surprises Ticonderoga—Allen is joined by Benedict Arnold—The Amoricans send an additional army to 
Canada—Its commander, Richard Montgomery—Allen’s unsuccessful attempt upon Montreal—Fort Chambly 
taken by the Americans—Montgomery captures Fort St. John—He takes Montreal—Arnold’s hazardous 
expedition into Canada—He reaches Quebec—He is joined by Montgomery-—Their unsuccessful attempt to 
take Quebec—Death of Montgomery—The war in Virginia —Retreat of its governor—-He offends the colonists - 
by abolishing negro slavery—Franklin returns to America—American proclamation of independence—Articles 
of the confederation of the united colonies of North America—George Washington appointed commander-in- 
chief—Proceedings of the general congress—Alarm of congress f10m the royalist party in New York—Measures 


to suppress the New York royalists. 


mm} | the congress at Pan the 
vae,\| people of Massachusetts had made 
another demonstration at Salem; 
their town of Concord became a 
? depét of ammunition, and almost 
a place of arms. Minute-men, as they were 
called, from the condition of their service, which 
was to turn out with musket or rifle at a minute’s 
notice, were enlisted, and money was voted to 
purchase warlike stores. Committees and sub- 
committees were named for different purposes, as 
committee of safety, the committee of supplies, 
and committee of the militia; and, to complete 
these acts of preparation and defiance, they ap- 
pointed Jedediah Pribble and Artemas Ward, 
who had seen some service in the last war with 
the French and Canadians, to be their generals. 
And it was presently determined that General 
Gage’s troops should be attacked whenever they 
marched out with their baggage, ammunition, 
and artillery; as this would prove they were go- 
ing to support the acts of the British parliament 
by force. They resolved that 12,000 men should 
be got under arms in the province as soon as pos- 
sible, and that the minute-men should receive 
regular pay, and be allowed to choose their own 
officers. They sent emissaries to Rhode Island, 





New Hampshire, and Connecticut, to request 
them to prepare their respective quotas, 80 as to 
make up an army of 20,000 men; and they ap- 
pointed a committee to keep up a correspondence 
with the Protestants of Canada, and more parti- 
cularly with the new settlers of the Preshyterian 
persuasion. They also addressed a circular letter 
to all the dissenting ministers in New England, 
expressing great hopes in an order of men who 
had ever distinguished themselves in the cause 
of America, and recommending them to assist in 
averting that dreadful slavery with which the 
country was now threatened. It is believed that 
the preachers stood in no need of this incitement, 
having been very busy both with the tongue in 
the pulpit and with the pen in the newspapers, 
in helping on the design, ever since the quarrel 
began. Early in December the provincial con- 
gress of Massachusetts prorogued themselves, that 
they might be at home in time to keep a day of 
thanksgiving with their families. 

A proclamation had been issued by the king, 
strictly prohibiting the exportation of warlike 
stores to America. As soon as copies of this do- 
cument were received in the colonies, the people 
of Rhode Island, who had burned the Gaspee 
schooner, seized upon forty pieces of cannon be- 
longing to the crown, which had been mounted 
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on batteries for the defence of the harbour, and 
carried them off into the country, to have them 
in readiness to mow down the king’s troops. In 
New Hampshire, a number of armed men assem- 
bled, surprised a small fort called “ William and 
Mary,” garrisoned only by an officer and five 
men, and carried off the ordnance, gunpowder, 
and other military stores. Mills were erected 
for making gunpowder, manufactories were set 
up for making arms, and great encouragement 
was offered for making saltpetre. New York, 
however, in spite of the impetuosity of Jay and 
other voung enthusiasts, continued to be rather 
lukewarm or divided ; the government party, the 
wealthy classes, were still for reconciliation and 
a peaceful settlement of the quarrel; and they 
had influence enough in the assembly of the co- 
lony to carry a vote refusing to accede to the 
proceedings and resolutions of the general con- 
gress, which had been approved and confirmed 
by most of the other provinces. 

In England, meanwhile, Franklin had not been 
idle. As instructed by his constituents, he had 
given all possible publicity to the addresses of 
the general congress to the king and to the people 
of Great Britain—the first, to show how loyal 
were the Americans; the second (Jay’s composi- 
tion), to excite the popular body. Moreover, the 
philosopher, assisted by numerous agents, and by 
some of the members of opposition in parliament, 
had been extremely active in some of the princi- 
pal manufacturing towns in the north of Eng- 
land, particularly among the dissenters, who were 
urged to petition the throne in favour of the co- 
lonies and of their own trade, which must suffer 
immensely from the non-importation agreements. 
To counteract these agencies, to show that. Frank- 
lin’s scheme was in reality nothing less than to 
dismember the British empire, to check the peti- 
tions, or get up counter-petitions, Adam Smith, 
the author of the Wealth of Nations, applied to 
Dr, Roebuck, the eminent physician of Birming- 
ham, and the intimate friend of Shenstone, the 
poet, imploring him, without loss of time, to 
make a journey through the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
&c., to see his friends, to communicate with the 
peop'e, ahd to explain to them the real motives 
and objects of the Americans. This was done 
in concurrence with Wedderburn, the solicitor- 
general, who at the same time adopted other 
measures to check or throw discredit on the peti- 
tions Franklin was procuring. Soon after Adam 
Smith's letter was written, an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to disarm Franklin’s hostility, 
or to ascertain his intentions, by an English lady, 
and by that lady’s brother, Admiral Lord Howe, 
who had probably been already designated for the 
American command, which he afterwards held. 
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On the 30th of September, the parliament, 
which had yet more than a year to complete its 
septennial term, had been dissolved by procla- 
mation, and writs issued for a new one. The 
general election in the month of October had 
gone greatly in favour of ministers. The nation 
seemed tired of the American question, which 
had vexed their ear ever since 1765, and the 
large majority of the people were certainly of 
opinion that the colonies had grossly insulted 
king, parliament, and country, and invited chas- 
tisement. Loyalty certainly increased at home 
in proyortion as disaffection increased abroad. A 
glance into the publications of the day will suffi- 
ciently establish this fact, and convince every 
candid man that, whatever might be the com- 
plaints at a later period, when our ministers and 
commanders in America had shown an utter in- 
competency for conducting a great war, few Eng- 
lishmen complained at this moment of any obsti- 
nacy in the sovereign in persevering against the 
Americans. In some few places, however, tests 
were proposed by a portion of freeholders and 
voters, including pledges to stop hostilities with 
America, Thus some of the freeholders of Mid- 
dlesex, at a meeting, proposed to John Wilkes, 
who was again a candidate, and to his colleague, 
Serjeant Glynn, a test, in which they should en- 
gage to promote bills for shortening the duration 
of parliaments; for the exclusion of all place- 
men and pensioners from the House of Com- 
mons; for a more fair and equal representation 
of the people in parliament; for vindicating the 
injured rights of the freeholders of Middlesex 
on the former forced election of Luttrell; and 
for procuring an absolute repeal of the four late 
American acts, &c. Wilkes and Glynn, who were 
both returned triumphantly, signed this paper. 
The court had not ventured to offer the shadow 
of opposition to the election of Wilkes, who, 
moreover, was elected at the same time lord- 
mayor of London. The writs had been made re- 
turnable on the 29th of November; and on that 
day the king went down to the House of Peers, 
and, being on the throne, commanded the attend- 
ance of the commons; and, they being come, his 
majesty, by his chancellor, signified his pleasure 
that they should return and choose a speaker, to 
be presented on the next day for his majesty's 
approbation. The commons unanimously re- 
elected Sir Fletcher Norton; and on the follow- 
ing day (the 30th) the king opened parliament, 
with a speech, in the usual form, expressing 
regret for the disturbances in America, and an- 
nouncing the adoption of measures for their sup- 
pression. An address, also in the usual form, 
was amoved for ministers; but an amendment 
was proposed on the side of opposition, to the 
effect that his majesty would be pleased to com- 
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municate the whole intelligence he had received | seizure of Fort William and Mary, which we 
from America, and lay all letters, orders, and | have mentioned; and the opposition arranged 
instructions whatsoever relating to that business | their plans of attack, and stipulated with Chat- 
before parliament. This was productive of some | ham that he should on tle first occasion make 
considerable debate, and of a division. “The | one of his grand displays in the House of Lords. 
great speakers in opposition,” says Burke, in the | A report had spread that the great orator was 
Annual Register, “never distinguished them- | determined to give himself no further trouble 
selves in a more striking manner than in this | about American affairs, and that for certain he 
day’s debate.” They were, however, outvoted by | did not intend to come up to town. But on the 
a majority of 264 against 73. This was in the , 20th of January the orator was in his place; and, 
commons. In the lords both the address and , according to his ardent wish, the American philo- 
the debate upon it were still hotter. ‘Their lord- | sopher was there to hear him, having been in- 
ships declared their abhorrence and detestation ; troduced or smuggled into the house by Chatham 
of the daring spirit of resistance and disohedi- ! himself. His feet were lame with the gout, but 
ence to the laws which so strongly prevailed in , there was no lameness in his tongue, and when 
the province of Massachusetts Bay, &c.; they | he rose to speak there was an awful silence, none 
thankfully acknowledged the communication it , but his most intimate friends knowing the mo- 
had pleased his majesty to make, of his having , tion he was about to make. That motion was 
taken such measures and given such orders as he | simply “ that an humble address be presented to 
judged the most proper and effectual for the pro- | his majesty, to desire and beseech that, in order 
tection and seeurity of commerce, and for the to open the way towards a happy settlement of 
carrying into execution the acts passed in the | the dangerous troubles in America, by beginning 
last session of the late parliament, &c. Chatham | to allay ferments and soften animosities there ; 
was away at Hayes; but the Duke of Richmond | and, above all, for preventing, in the meantime, 
moved an amendment to the same effect as that | any sudden and fatal catastrophe at Boston, now 
made in the commons. After a long debate, the | suffering under the daily irritation of an army 
opposition, upon a division, only counted thir- ; before their eyes, posted in their town: it may 
teen to sixty-three. Nine of the minority joined ; graciously please his majesty, that immediate 
in a strong and pointed protest—the first protest | orders be despatched to General Gage, for remov- 
heard of upon an address. ing his majesty’ s forces from the town of Boston, 
Having carried their addresses by such vast | as soon as the rigour of the season, and other cir- 
majorities, and having to all appearance made ; cumstances indispensable to the safety and accom- 
up their minds to the high-handed course they | modation of the said troops, may render the 
were to pursue, ministers might have been ex- | same practicable.” He said, ‘1 contend not for 
pected to call for an increase of forces; but, | indulgence, but justice to Ametica; and I shall 
instead of doing this, aud instead of keeping | ever contend, that the Americans justly owe 
attention awake to the American business, they | obedience to us in a limited degree: they owe 
left the estimates to be entirely formed upon a | obedience to our ordinances of trade and naviga- 
peace establishment, continued the army as it | tion (here Franklin must have smiled) ; but let 
was, and reduced the navy by 4000 seamen, thus | the line be skilfully drawn between the objects 
leaving only 16,000 for the service of the ensu- | of those ordinances and their private, internal 
ing year. The house and the country were at a | property; let the sacredness of their property 
loss how to reconcile this conduct of administra- | remain inviolate; let it be taxable ouly by their 
tion with the speech from the throne, which | own consent, given in their provincial assemblies, 
seemed to call for the most vigorous and decisive | else it will cease to be property. As to the meta- 
measures. Vehement debates took place in both | physical refinements, attempting to show that the 
houses. In the lords, Sandwich, as head of the | Americans are equally free from obedience and 
admiralty, confidently asserted that he knew that | commercial restraints as from taxation for re- 
the low navy establishment would be quite suf- | venue, I pronounce them futile, frivolous, and 
ficient to reduce the colonies to obedience. He | groundless.” After thus strongly stating the 
spoke contemptuously of the power and of the | supremacy of the mother country, he ventured 
courage of the Americans. He declared that | rather boldly to censure the declaratory act, 
they were neither disciplined nor capable of dis- | which was in a manner the work of his own 
cipline; and that their numbers, of which such | hand. He drew a startling, yet not untrue pic- 
boasts had been made, would only add to the fa- | ture of General Gage’s army. It was not easy to 
cility of their defeat when brought into action. | exaggerate the ill condition of those forces, half 
During the Christmas hélidays | housed in temporary ill-built barracks, half bi- 

A.D. 1776. ministers received more alarming | vouacked on Boston Neck and the common,. in 
intelligence from America, coming down to the : that inclement winter, and in 2 climate so much 
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colder than our own—inactive, torpid, and, for 
the time, useless— badly provided with every- 


thing, save insult and abuse from the coloniste— 


wasting away with sickness—pining for action ; 
but the orator ought to have remembered that it 
. was, after all, a respect to the rights of British 
subjects, an aversion to begin the shedding of 
human blood, a constitutional subjugation of the 
military to the civil power, that had reduced 
the army to this condition. If the king and his 
government had ventured upon that tyranny 
of which Chatham was talking, the soldiers at 
that moment would easily have found better pro- 
visions aud better quarters, Chatham, in his 
splendid declamations, was doing his best to make 
the condition of the troops worse than it was, 
and was further embarrassing an officer who was 
but too much hampered and embarrassed already. 
Blinded, perhaps, as it was certainly and espe- 
clally intended he should be, by some of the half- 
speaking papers of the general congress which 
had been assembled at Philadelphia, he pane- 
gyrized that assembly for decency, firmness, and 
wisdom, and for qualities equal or preferable to 
whatever had been seen in ancient days. He said 
that ministers derived their information from 
wrong sources—from selfish merchants, packers, 
and factors, and such servile classes of Americans, 
whose strength and stamina were not to be com- 
pared with the cultivators of the land, in whose 
simplicity of life was found the simpleness of 
virtue—the integrity and courage of freedom. 
As a proper source of information and irrefra- 
gable opinions concerning the colonies, he re- 
ferred ministers to Dr. Franklin. He proclaimed 
that it was nothing but the glorious spirit of 
Whiggism that was animating the colonists; and 
that the Whigs on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and the Whigs on this, were engaged in one com- 
mon cause. Chatham’s motion was supported 
by Lord Shelburne, who, according to William 
Pitt, “spoke wéll and warmly.”! It was found, 
however, that the opposition lords were not fully 
or generally agreed on the propriety of recalling 
the troops. The brilliant Lord Lyttleton both 
spoke and voted against Chatham, upon whose 
altar he ,had recently been offering up incense. 
To other’Whig lords it seemed most unjust and 
unwise to leave those American citizens who had 
risked their lives in favour of the claims of this 
country, as unprotected victims to the rage of an 
armed populace; and that, too, before any pre- 
vious stipulations were made for their safety. 
These lords also considered that proper conces- 
sions had not been made by the people of Boston, 
and that the troops, after all, were not numerous 
enough to raise any reasonable alarm. The min- 
isterial lords said that all conciliating means had 
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proved ineffectual, or had only tended to increase 
the stir and tumult; that, if we gave way on the _ 
present occasion, from notions of present advan- 
tages in trade and commerce, such a yielding 
would infallibly defeat its own object, it being 
plain that our navigation act, and all other acts 
regulating trade, would fall victims to the inte- 
rested and ambitious views of the Americans. 
Chatham rose a second time to speak to this last 
and cogent argument. “If,” said he, “the noble 
lord should prove correct in suggesting that the 
views of the Americans are ultimately directed 
to abrogate the act of navigation and the other 
regulating acts, so wisely calculated to promote a 
reciprocity of interests, and to advance the gran- 
deur and prosperity of the whole empire, no 
person present, however zealous, would be readier 
than myself to resist and crush their endeavours.” 
Upon a division only eighteen were found to 
support Chatham’s motion, while no fewer than 
sixty-eight voted against it. 

Dr. Franklin made haste to express the admira- 
tion with which he was filled for that truly great 
man, the Earl of Chatham, declaring that he had 
seen, in the course of his life, sometimes eloquence 
without wisdom, and often wisdom without elo- 
quence; but in the present instance he had seen 
both united, and both, as he thought, in the 
highest degree possible? This was soon followed 
by two or three interviews between the orator 
and the philosopher. As Chatham had men- 
tioned in the House of Lords that he had pre- 
pared a plan for healing all differences, Franklin 
was very desirous to know what this plan was, 
and was meditating a visit when Lord Mahon 
called upon him and told him Lord Chatham was 
very desirous of seeing him. On Friday, the 
27th of January, the philosopher went down to 
Hayes, and, on the following Sunday, the orator 
repaid the visit at his lodging in Craven Street. 
The philosopher was more excited by the visit 
and the equipage waiting at his door, than might 
have been expected; but philosophers are but 
men, and republicans of the most democratic turn 
have not been universally found insensible to 
aristocratic distinctions and the trappings and 
blazonments of rank. On the following Friday 
morning, as appointed, Franklin was again at 
Hayes; but, though he stayed nearly four hours, 
he had not time to go through half the memo- 
randums he had made for Chatham’s guidance. 
According to his account the great orator kept 
the talk to himself. “ His lordship,” says he, “in 
the manner of, I think, all eloquent persons, waa 
so full and diffuse in supporting every particular 
I questioned! . . . He is not easily interrupted, | 
and I had such pleasure in hearing him that [ 
found little inclination to interrupt him.” He 
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therefore ceased his querying; and the only alter- 
ation that Chatham made, at Ais suggestion, was 
of a single word. He says that there was not 
time to make changes and another fair copy; that 
neither of them expected that the plan would be 
adopted; and that it might be amended after- 
wards: but, in our humble opinion, Chatham and 
Franklin could never have agreed upon any plan 
of accommodation whatsoever ; and all that the 
American really wanted from the proud English- 
man was another brilliant speech, which would be 
sure to increase the embarrassment of govern- 
- ment, and to contain passages proper to flatter the 
pride and to stimulate the resistance of the colo- 
nies. Ifthe great orator could possibly have fore- 
seen that Franklin, even under any circumstances 
of provocation, would dissever the two countries, 
and then seek the alliance of France and Spain, 
and every country in enmity with Great Britain, 
we believe he would have spurned him from his 
door, or brained him with his gout-crutch. But 
Franklin took especial care to flatter the great 
political dogma of Chatham, and to assure him 
that neither he nor any of his countrymen wished 
to break the ties which bound the colonies to the 
mother country. Some time before this, Chatham 
had mentioned an opinion prevailing in England, 
that America aimed at setting up for herself as 
an independent state; and Franklin had assured 
him “ that he never had heard, in any conversation 
from any person, drunk or sober, the least expres- 
sion of a wish for separation, or a hint that such 
a thing would be advantageous to America.”! 
On Wednesday, the lst of February, Chatham, 
having previously secured the attendance and 
support of the Duke of Richmond, Earl Stan- 
hope, and others, rose in the House of Lords 
with his plan, which he called “a provisional 
bill for settling the troubles in America, and for 
asserting the supreme legislative authority and 
superintending power of Great Britain over the 
colonies.” He said that “no regard for popu- 
larity, no predilection for his country, not the 
high esteem he entertained for America on the 
one hand, nor the unalterable steady regard he 
entertained for the dignity of Great Britain on 
the other, should at all influence his conduct; 
for, though he loved the Americans, as men 
prizing and setting the just value on that ines- 
timable blessing, liberty, yet if he could once 
bring himself to be persuaded that they entertained 
the most distant intentions of throwing off the 
legislative supremacy and great constitutional su- 
perintending power and control of the British le- 
qistasure, he should be the very person himself who 
would be the first and most zealous mover for secur- 
tng and enforcing that power, by every ‘possible 


exertion this country was capable of making.” 
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The proposed bill was to the following effect : 
1. That the parliament of Great Britain had full 
power to bind America ip all matters touching 
the general weal of the whole dominion ‘of the 
imperial crown of Great Britain, and beyond the 
competency of the local representatives of dis- 
tant colonies ; and most especially an indubitable 
and indispensable right to make laws for regulat- 
ing navigation and trade throughout the compli- 
cated system of British commerce; that the colo- 
nies of America have ever been, are, and of right 
ought to be dependent upon the imperial crown 
of Great Britain and subordinate unto the British 
parliament; and that all subjects in the colonies 
are bound in duty and allegiance to recognize 
and obey the supreme legislative authority of 
parliament, &c. 2. That to quiet and dispel 
groundless jealousies and fears, it should be de- 
clared that no military force could ever be law- 
fully employed to violate and destroy the best 
rights of the people; but that it should also be 
declared at the same time that the authority of 
sending troops to the colonies, or to any part of 
the British dominions, rested with the parlia- 
ment and the king, and not with the provincial 
assemblies in the colonies; and that the legal, 
constitutional, and hitherto unquestioned prero- 
gative of the crown to send any part of the army 
to any of the British dominions and possessions, 
whether in America or elsewhere, could never 
be rendered dependent upon the will of the colo- 
nists or their assemblies. 3. That no tallage, tax, 
or other charge for his majesty’s revenue should 
be commanded or levied from British freemen in 
America, without common consent, by act of 
provincial assembly there, duly convened for 
that purpose. 4. That the king and parliament 
now assembled should declare it lawful for dele- 
gates from the provinces, lately assembled at 
Philadelphia, to meet again in general congress 
at the said city of Philadelphia, on the 9th of 
May next ensuing, in order to take into con- 
sideration the making due recognition of the 
supreme legislative authority and superintending 
power of parliament over the colonies ; as also to 
consider the making a free grant to the crown of 
a certain perpetual revenue, subject to the dispo- 
sition of the British parliament, to be by them 
appropriated to the alleviation of the national 
debt, “no doubt being had but this just free 
aid would be in such honourable proportion as 
might seem meet and becoming from great and 
flourishing colonies towards a parent country 
labouring under the heaviest burdens, which, in 
no inconsiderable part, had been willingly taken 
upon ourselves and posterity, for the defence, 
extension, and prosperity of the colonies: but 
that this free grant was not to be understood as 
a condition of redress, but simply as a testimony 
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of affection; nor was congress to exercise any 
right of taxation, without first recognizing the 
supreme legislative and superintending power of 
parliament, &. 5. That the prayer of the peti- 
tion of congress should then be granted ; that the 
powers of admiralty and vice-admiralty courts in 
America should be restrained within their ancient 
- limits, and the trial by jury in all civil cases, 
where the same had been abolished, should be 
restored ; and that no subject in America should, 
in capital cases, be liable to be indicted and tried 
for the same in any place out of the province 
wherein such offence should be alleged to have 
been committed, nor be deprived of a trial by his 
peers of the vicinage: nor should it be lawful to 
send persons indicted for murder in any province 
of America to another colony, or to Great Britain, 
for trial. 6. That all and every such acts, or so 
much of them as had been represented to have 
been found grievous; namely, the several acts of 
the 4th Geo. ITI. c. 15 and c. 34; 5th Geo. ITT. c. 
25; 6th Geo. ITI. c. 52; 7th Geo. III. ¢. 41 and 
ce. 46; 8th Geo. IIT. ¢. 22; 12th Geo. IIT. c. 24; 
with the three acts for stopping the port and 
blocking up the harbour of Boston; for altering 
the charter and government of Massachusetts 
Bay; and that entitled, “An act for the better 
administration of justice,” &c.; also the act for 
regulating the government of Quebec, and the 
act passed in the same session relating to the 
quarters of soldiers, should be and are hereby 
suspended, and not to have effect or execution, 
from the date of this act: and that all the said 
acts, or the parts of them complained of, should 
be finally repealed and annulled from the day 
that the new recognition of the supreme Jegisla- 
tive authority and superintending powcr of par- 
liament should have been made on the part of 
the colonies. 7. And that, for the better secur- 
ing due and impartial administration of justice 
in the colonies, his majesty’s judges in the courts 
of law in the colonies of America to be appointed 
with salaries, by the crown, should hold their 
offices and salaries, as his majesty’s judges in 
England, guamdiu se ben? gesserint. The Earl of 
Dartmouth, secretary of state for America, pro- 
posed that the bill should lie on the table, till 
the papers referred to the house by his majesty 
should have been first taken into consideration. 


The Ear] of Sandwich moved the rejection of the 








' The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the reign 
of George JI. was the most enviable ever occupied by any public 
man in English history. He had conciliated the king; he 
domineered over the House of Commons; he was adored by the 
people; be was admired by all Europe. He was the first Eng- 
lishman of his time, and he had made England the first country 
in the world. The Great Commoner, the name by which he 
waa often designated, might look down with scorn on coronets 
and garters. The nation was drunk with joy and pride. The 
parliament was as quiet as it had bean under Pelham. The old 
party distinctions were almost effaced : nor was their piace yet 
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bill at once and for ever, and he was supported 
by Lord Hillsborough, formerly secretary of state — 
for the colonies, and by Lord Gower. The Duke 
of Grafton strongly condemned, as irregular and 
unparliamentary, the way in which the bill had 
been hurried into the house, without notice 
given, &c. Lord Sandwich’s speech, though ap- 
parently intemperate, contained some facta and 
reasonings not to be easily answered. He de- 
clared that to make any concession at this mo- 
ment would be an abandoning the whole cause 
of government; that the Americans had been 
guilty of actual rebellion in seizing the king’s 
forts and ammunition; that the Americans were 
not disputing about words and nice distinctions, 
but realities; that they were aiming at indepen- 
dence for the future, and for the immediate throw- 
ing off all the commercial restrictions we had 
put upon them. The chief arguments used by 
the other lords who spoke against the bill were 
—that, while it would give too much to the Ameri- 
cans, it offered no security for any concession on 
their part ; that the Americans would only agree 
to those portions of it that suited their own 
views, and would totally disclaim those parts of 
it that enjoined submission or concession; that 
the bill was most condemnable, as it not only 
gave a sanction to the traitorous proceedings of 
the congress already held, but also legalized 
another such meeting by act of parliament, &c. 
Chatham rose to defend himself and his bill from 
the numerous attacks which were made on both. 
The indignity that had been offered in moving 
its instant rejection seemed to renew all the fire 
of his youth; and he retorted the ministerial 
sarcasms with the most pointed and personal 
severity. Upon a division the great orator’s 
pacifying scheme was rejected by a majority of 
sixty-one against thirty-two. The bill was as 
much talked of out of doors, and as much ap- 
plauded by one party, as he could well have de- 
sired. The corporation of the city of London 
passed him a vote of thanks for his plan, and a 
similar compliment to all those who had sup- 
ported him in his humane design ; and Franklin, 
who could never have been satisfied with the bill 
if it had been passed, represented to his country- 
men, and to all England, the monstrous wicked- 
ness of ministers in rejecting it.’ — 

In the meantime debates had taken place in 


supplied by distinctions of a still more important kind. A new 


generation of country squires and rectors had arisen who knew 
not the Stuarts; the Catholics were not cruelly persecuted. The 
church was drowsy and indulgent. The great civil and religious 
conflict which began at the Reformation, seemed to have termin- 
ated in universal repose. Whigs and Tories, Churchmen and 
Puritans, spoke with equal reverence of the constitution, and 
with equal enthusiasm of the talenta, virtues, and services of 
the minister. 

‘A fow years mifficed to change the whole aspect of affairs. A 
nation convulsed by faction, a throne assailed by the flercest in- 
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denied. The bill was asserted to be a measure : 
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the Howse of Commons upon various: petitions, 


and among them, upon one presented from Frank- 
lin, Bellan, and Lee, who prayed to be examined 

at the bar in support of the demands of the gene- 
ral congress. It was insisted by and for ministers 
that this would look like sanctioning congress, 
which had met in an irregular and illegal man- 
ner; and the motion that the petition should be 
brought up was negatived by an immense majo- 
rity. On the 2d of February, the day after Chat- 
ham’s proposals in the lords, Lord North, in the 
commons, in a committee of the whole house on the 
American papers, moved for an address of thanks 
to the king for the communication of the said 
papers. If the Americans required any such 
suggestions, they might have learned what course 
they were to pursue, in resisting the mother 
country by force of arms, from almost every 
debate that now took place in the British par- 
liament. On the present occasion it was shown, 
on the side of opposition, how very easy it would 
be for the colonies to obtain foreign assistance, 
warlike stores, foreign troops, and foreign officers. 
An amendment proposed by Fox for the censure 
and removal of the ministry, was negatived by a 
majority of 304 against 105; and, on a second 
division, North's original motion was carried by a 
majority of 296 against 106. 

On the 10th of February Lord North moved 
for leave to bring in his bill for cutting off the 
entire trade of New England and their profitable 
fishery, with an exception in favour of such indi- 
viduals as should procure from their governors 
certificates of good or loyal behaviour, and should 
take a test acknowledging the rights of the British 
parliament, &c. In supporting the bill it was 
urged that, as the Americans had bound them- 
selves not to trade with us, it was fair to prevent 
their trading with other countries ; that, as they 
had entered into the. most unlawful and daring 
associations to ruin our merchants, impoverish 
our manufacturers, and starve our West India 
islands, which had been in the habit of deriving 
their provisions from them, it was but fair to re- 
taliate upon them part of these mischiefs; that, 
if any foreign power had offered us only a small 
part of the insult and injury we had received 
from our colonies, the whole nation would have 
been in a flame to demand satisfaction, and the 
minister would have been ruined who had been 
slack in obtaining it. The charge of cruelty was 
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veotive, a House of Commons hated and despised by the nation, 

set against Scotland, Britain set against America, a 
rival legislature sitting beyond the Atlantic, English blood shed 
hy English bayonets, our armies capitulating, our conquests 


_ Wreated from us, our enemies hastening to take vengeance for 


past humiliation, our flag scarcely able to maintain j4pelf in our 
own seas—such was the spectacle which Pitt lived to see.” — 
Macaulay, Critical and Hidvrical Besaye—William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham. 


of humanity and mercy as well as of coercion, 
The colonies had incurred the penalties of rebel- 
lion, and were liable to the severest military exe- 
cution; but, instead of these dreadful punish- 
ments, it was proposed to bring them to their 
senses only by a restriction in their trade, which 
would last no longer than their contumacy. They 
had too long imposed upon and deluded us with 
their threats of depriving us of their trade, 
hoping, through the terrors of our merchants 
and manufacturers, to. bend the legislature to a 
compliance with all their demands, until they 
had brought their designs to maturity, so as to 
be able to throw off that mask, and openly pro- 
claim their independence. The bill was carried 
through the commons by immense majorities. 
On the third reading, in the lords, an amend- 
ment was made for including, as equally guilty 
with the New Englanders, the colonies of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina. It was urged that, by the late ac- 
counts and letters upon their lordships’ table, it 
appeared that these provinces had been pursuing 
a course which merited and called for the same 
penalties. The question being put, the amend- 
ment was carried by fifty-two against twenty- 
one; and then the bill was carried by seventy- 
three against twenty-one, and returned to the 
commons, The introduction of the amendment 
caused a disagreement between the title and the 
body of the bill; and on that ground the com- 
mons agreed in rejecting the additions made by 
the lords. A few days after, a conference took 
place between the two houses, when their lord- 
ships consented to withdraw the amendment, 
which was in fact rendered unnecessary by 
another bill, introduced by Lord North, for re- 
straining the colonies of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina ; 
and on the 30th of March the bill, without the 
amendment, received the royal assent. 

In order to gratify the Irish, and to keep up, 
by their means, a part of the trade which had 
been in the hands of the New Englanders, boun- 
ties were allowed to Irish ships engaged in the 
Newfoundland and Greenland fisheries, several] 
restraints upon Irish commerce were removed, 
and a bounty was also granted on the importation 
of their flax seed. 

In the meanwhile, Lord North had astonished 
all parties, by bringing forward, on the 20th of 
February, in a committee of the whole house, his 
famous conciliatory motion, which was for pass- 
ing the following resolution: “That, when the 
governor, council, and assembly, or general court 
of any of his majesty’s provinces or colonies, 
shall propose to make provision for contributing 
their proportion to the common defence, to be 
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raised under the authorities of the general court, 
or general assembly, and disposable by parlia- 
ment; and shall engage to make provision also 
for the support of the civil government and ad- 
ministration of justice ; it will be proper, if such 
proposal shall be approved by his majesty in 
parliament, and for so long as such provision 
shall be made accordingly, to forbear, in respect 
of such province or colony, to levy any duty, 
tax, or assessment, except for the regulation of 
commerce, the net produce of which shall be 
carried to the account of such province, colony, 
or plantation.” Lord North endeavoured to show 
that this resolution agreed with, and rose natu- 
rally out of the late address to the throne, parti- 
cularly from the following passage in that address: 
—“And whenever any of the colonies shall make 
a proper application to us, we shall be ready to 
afford them every just and reasonable indul- 
gence.” He said that it was his sense, and, as 
he believed, the sense of the house, that parlia- 
ment, in passing that address, not only meant to 
show the Americans its firm determination to 
support its just rights, but also its tenderness 
and conciliatory disposition, upon their making 
proper concessions; and that, particularly, al- 
though parliament could never give up its right 
of taxation, and must always maintain the doc- 
trine that every part of the empire was bound to 
bear its portion of service and taxes for the 
common defence, yet, as to the mode of contribu- 
tion—if that, and not the question of right, was 
the bone of contention—if the Americans would 
propose such other means as were most agreeable 
to themselves, parliament would not hesitate a 
moment to suspend the exercise of the right, and 
would concede to the Americans the authority of 
raising their quotas by themselves and in their 
own way. “If they reject the terms,” said he, 
“we shall be justified in taking the most coer- 
cive measures, and they must be answerable to 
God and man for the consequences.” His speech 
was very long, and the house very full. In the 
end he saw his resolution adopted by a majority 
of 274 against 18! 

On the 22d of March, Burke, who had elo- 
quently opposed Lord North’s conciliatory dewand 
produ *ed a plan of his own, comprised in thirteen | 
resolutions, and prefaced by one of the most ad- 
mired of his speeches. According to his pacifi- 
catory scheme, our supremacy was indispensable, 
and was to remain, though it was to be a sove- 
reignty without power, or with a power most 
rarely and timidly exercised. Without waiting 
for any advances or concession on the part of the 
Americans, we were to allow all the claims they 
had set forth in their petitions and declarations, 
and our parliament was to undo all that it had |", -____ ___________ —_—__~ 
done regarding them ever since the year 1765. 
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The first four resolutions and the last were met 
by ministers with the previous question ; and the 


‘other eight were negatived. 


In presenting the money bills, when parlia- 
ment came to be prorogued, the speaker stated 
to his majesty the heavy amount of the grants 
voted, which nothing but the serious exigencies 
of the times could justify at a season when we 
were in profound peace with all the powers of 
Europe; but this gentle hint was accompanied 
with assurances, that, if the Americans should 
persist in rebellion, and the sword must be drawn, 
the faithful commons would do everything in 
their power to support his majesty, and maintain 
the supremacy of the legislature.’ In putting an 
end to the session—on the 26th of May—his 
majesty expressed his most perfect satisfaction 
with the conduct of parliament at this important 
crisis. 

But while the Houses of Parliament in England 
had been echoing with the sonorous periods of 
oratory, the hill sides and river banks of America 
had been ringing with sharp and dissonant peals 
of musketry. The colonists had fired their first 
shot, and blood had been flowing in no diminu- 
tive stream. They had passed the winter in 
making preparations for holding the general con- 
gress which was to meet at Philadelphia in the 
month of May; in fabricating and repairing 
arms, in drilling the militia, and in keeping their 
spirits up by the production and interchange of in- 
vitations, manifestoes, and proclamations. Gene- 
ral Gage, on the 26th of February (just six days 
after the production of Lord North’s conciliatory 
scheme), ordered a small detachment of troops 
to proceed to Salem, and take possession of some 
brass cannon and field-pieces which had been 
collected at that point. The detachment pro- 
ceeded by water to Marble Head, whence they 
marched to Salem ; but, before they could arrive 
at that town, the Americana had removed their 
artillery. 

Another similar attempt was attended with 
more serious consequences. Having received cer- 
tain information that a considerable quantity of 
military stores was deposited at Concord, a town 
about twenty miles from Boston, Gage, in the 
night between the 18th and 19th of April, de- 
tached the grenadiers and light infantry of his 
army, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Smith and Major Pitcairn of the marines, with 
orders to proceed with all despatch to destroy 
that depét. The detachment, having embarked 
in boats, was conveyed up Charles River, as far as 
a place called Phipp’s Farm: there they landed, 
at the dead of night, and thence they proceeded 
in silence and in haste towards Concord, in silence and in haste towards Concord, seizing 


1 The speaker also praised the late law for perpetuating the 
Grenville act for the trial of contested elections. 
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- every person they met, in the hope of stopping 
any intelligence of their march. But the New 
Englanders were a people not likely to be caught 
sleeping; they had active agents and spies, who 
watched the governor and every movement of 
the troops, and they were fully prepared for any- 
thing that might happen. The detachment had 
not marched many miles, when their ears were 
saluted with the firing of guns and the ringing 
of bells, the signals of alarm. At these, by him, 
unexpected sounds, Colonel Smith threw forward 
six companies of light infantry, with orders to 
advance as fast as they could run, and secure the 
bridges. These companies reached Lexington, a 
town about fifteen miles from Boston and five 
miles from Concord, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, having, as they advanced, seen a body of 
men under arms, drawn up on a green near the 
highroad. When questioned by the officer, and 
ordered to retire, the Americans quitted the green 
in some confusion ; but as they went off, several 
guns were fired upon the king’s troops from be- 
hind a wall and from some adjoining houses. 
By this, their first fire, the Americans wounded 
one man, and shot Major Pitcairn’s horse in two 
places. Though highly exasperated, the British 
troops were steady to their orders, and did not 
return the fire till the word was given. When 
they fired, they killed several and wounded 
others, During this check and delay, the grena- 
diers came up with the light infantry, and then 
the whole detachment pushed on to Concord—a 
place ill-named for the scenes it was about to 
witness. As they drew near that place, a large 
body of American militia was seen drawn up 
under arms on a gentle eminence; and the light 
infantry were ordered to make a flank movement 
and disperse them, while the grenadiers marched 
on by the direct road into Concord. As the light 
infantry ascended the hill on one side, the militia 
descended it on the other, retreating towards the 
back of the town and crossing one of the bridges 
which was on the other side of the town. The 
light infantry pressed close on their heels, and 
took possession of the bridge. Meanwhile the 
grenadiers entered the town, and, setting dili- 
gently to work, destroyed the military stores. 
The militia, who were reinforced from the coun- 
try behind, now came forward, as if with the in- 
tention of forcing the bridge over which they had 
retreated, and engaging the king’s troops in the 
town. The light infantry on the bridge ‘fired 
upon them. The militia returned the fire briskly, 
and several men were killed and wounded on 
each side. But as the grenadiers had now ac- 
complished the purpose of the expedition, Colo 
uel Smith withdrew the light infantry fabm the 
bridge, put his whole detachment in marching 
order, and began to retire deliberately towards 
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Boston. Their backs were ‘scarcely turned, when 
the Americans set up a shout that the “lobsters” 
were afraid of them! They were also, by this 
time, greatly reinforced, fer militiamen, minute- 
men—dead shots at the rifle—and volunteers of 
every description, had run in from all quarters 
to post themselves behind trees, in houses, and 
behind walls, flanking the roads through which 
the British troops were to pass. Presently an 
incessant, though irregular fire began in front 
and on both flanks, and the main body of the 
militia, having recrossed the bridge, pressed upon 
the rear of the English soldiers, who were too 
much fatigued with their long night-march and 
want of rest to move with any great speed. An- 
other discouraging circumstance was, that the 
most destructive part of the fire proceeded from 
fellows they could not reach, and who were only 
seen hy the smoke of their rifles. This continued 


‘all the way back to Lexington, into which place, 


according to an English officer present, they were 
driven before the Americans like a flock of sheep. 
Worse would have followed—the annihilation of 
the detachment would have been inevitable—if 
General Gage had not had the forethought of 
sending from Boston a second detachment to sus- 
tain the first. This second detachment, consist- 
ing of sixteen companies of foot and some ma- 
rines, with two pieces of artillery, under the 
command of Lord Percy, met Colonel Smith and 
Major Pitcairn at Lexington, and presented a 
front which made the militiamen halt and fall 
back. The two united detachments then rested 
on their arms, and received, for the first time, 
some slight refreshment. Lord Percy formed his 
detachment into a hollow square, in which he 
inclosed Colonel Smith’s party, who by this time 
were so exhausted with fatigue, that for the most 
part they threw themselves on the ground, “with 
their tongues hanging out of their mouths, like 
those of dogs after a chase.” When they were 
somewhat refreshed, Lord Percy slowly moved 
the whole body towards Boston. The militia, 
who had been treading on their rear, were no 
longer to be seen in a compact body; but every 
house, every wall, every tree the English had to 
pass sent forth upon them bullets and rifle-shots, 
the Americans running from front to flank and 
from flank to rear, loading their pieces at one 
place and discharging them at another, and keep- 
ing their own persons so well covered and con- 
cealed, that it was useless to attempt firing at 
them. Indeed, for miles of that tedious, dismal 
journey, the English soldiers scarcely pulled a 
trigger. When the two detachments arrived at 
the river near Boston, they were at a loss to 
know which was the safest place to ford it at. 
Lord Percy sought information from some coun- 
try people, who artfully directed him towards an 
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ambuscade, where his troops must have been cut | on which it is asserted. The provincials owned 
to pieces; but fortunately his lordship had some | to a loss of sixty, of whom two-thirds were killed.’ 
little knowledge of the river and the country, and | Wonderfully elated with this affair, which they 
no great reliance on the smooth tongues of the | termed “the glorious victory of Lexington,” the 
New Englanders, and he struck aside to a differ- | Americans talked of nothing less than driving 
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ent ford, and crossed the river in safety. But the 
left bank, as well as the right, was swarming with 


the kiug’s troops from Boston. But the works 
which Gage had erected on Boston Neck, and the 


riflemen, who annoyed the troops all the way to | vessels of war lying nearly all round the town, 


the neighbourhood of Boston, which they reached 
about sunset, quite spent with fatigue. They had 
left behind them more than 60 killed and 49 miss- 


discouraged any immediate attempt of the kind ; 
and, instead of an assault, they prepared them- 
selves for a blockade. Twenty thousand men— 


ing; in addition to which they had 136 wounded. , so rapidly did reinforcements pour in from dis- 
They accused the Americans of barbarously scalp- | tant parts of the province—put themselves in 
ing several of Colonel Smith’s party, and the fact | cantonments, and formed a line nearly twenty 
is not denied on authority so respectable as that | miles“in extent, with their left leaning on the 
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PLAN OF ACTION ON BREED'S HILL, 
near Boston, 17th June, 1775. 


river Mystic, and their right on the town of 
Roxbury, thus inclosing Boston in the centre. 
They were under the command of Ward, Pribble, 
Heath, Prescot, and Thomas, officers who had all 
served inthe provincial regiments during the last 
war, .nd who now were all acting as generals. 
They fixed their head-quarters at Cambridge; 
and they were soon joined by a strong detach- 
ment of troops from Connecticut under the com- 
mand of General Putnam, an old experienced 
officer, who had served in the two last wars, and 
who had obtained, like the others, the rank of 
colonel. Since the conclusion of the war, in 1763, 
he had been living on a small farm, to which he 
had annexed a tavern—“ an economy,” says Sted- 
man, “not uncommon in America, particularly in 


the province of New England.” Putnam took up | = 








such a position with his detachment as to be able 
readily to support any part of the line that might 
be attacked from Boston Neck. But General 
Gage remained perfectly inactive, neither attack- 
ing this line, which was at first loose and irregu- 
laa, without any military consistency, nor erecting 
outworks to prevent any sudden advance upon his 
main position on the Neck. 

The provincial congress of Massachusetts, be- 
ing adjourned from Concord to Watertown, a 
place about ten miles from Boston, immediately 
resolved that an army of 30,000 men should be 
raised and estublished, whereof 13,600 should be 
of that province ; and that o letter and delegates 
should be sent to the several colonies of Ham 
shire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, for further 


1 8tedman, History of the American War. 
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assistance and co-operation. They despatched 
Captain John Derby, of Salem, to England with 
despatches for Franklin, containing an account 
of the Lexington fight, and inclosing another ad- 
dress to the people of Great Britain, atating that 
they would never submit to the tyranny of a 
cruel ministry, and that they were determined to 
die or be free. In the same address, however, 
they renewed their professions of loyalty to the 
king, and of esteem for the honour, wisdom, and 
valour of the English people. They continued 
to exert themselves in procuring ammunition and 
artillery; and, in a very short time, their lines 
were strengthened with sixteen field-pieces, four 
brass guns of a small size, a few large iron cannon, 
taken out of merchant vessels, and two or three 
mortars and howitzers. Powder, however, con- 
tinued to be scarce. Matters were in this con- 
dition when Lord North’s conciliatory propo- 
sitions arrived from England, to be scorned and 
laughed at. -. 

At the end of May, General Howe, the brother 
of Lord Howe, and Generals Burgoyne and Clin- 
ton arrived at Boston from England, with a con- 
siderable number of marines and drafts from 
other regiments. ‘These were soon followed by 
several regiments from Ireland, which raised the 
force to nearly 10,000 men. As the gauntlet had 
been fairly thrown down by the Americans, and 
war to extremities had been decided upon by the 
English government, it might have been expected 
that this respectable force would have been ac- 
tively employed at once, instead of being left to 
waste their spirits in idleness or routine duty. 
The Americans were in a condition that tempted 
an attack, and promised almost certain success. 
Twenty thousand militiamen and raw troops, 
scattered over twenty or more miles of country, 
ought to have been routed by 5000 veterans, 
headed by a general that knew his duty, and was 
determined to perform it. A sudden concentrated 
movement from Boston Neck would have done 
the business; the Americans nearest to that po- 
sition, at and about Roxbury, must have been 
utterly routed, before their ill-trained companions 
could have made the movements and the Jong 
marches necessary to get to their assistance. Ex- 
cept at Cambridge, their head-quarters, 500 brave 
men might have broken their line at any one 
point. But Howe, and Burgoyne, and Clinton 
seemed to agree to be as inactive and passive as 
Gage, with his inferior force, had been before 
their arrival; and the Americans made excellent 
use of the time allowed them in teaching their 
people military evolutions, and in gathering more 


and more force from all parts to give congistency —— 


to their loose line, and to render their blSckades 


by land effective. 
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Massachusetts resolved that the compact between 
the crown of Great Britain and that colony was 
dissolved by the violation of their charter. On 
the 12th of June, General Gage issued a pro- 
clamation, offering a full pardon in the king’s 
name, to all who would forthwith lay down their 
arms, and return to their peaceable occupations, 
excepting only Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, whose offences were said to be of too flagi- 
tious a nature to admit of any other considera- 
tion than that of condign punishment. The only 
effect of this proclamation appears to have been 
an increase of defiance and determination on the 
part of the Americans, who, strange to say, were 
allowed to act on the offensive. To the north of 
the peninsula of Boston, and separated from it 
only by Charles River (about the breadth of 
the Thames at London) and now, though not 
then, united to it by a bridge, is the somewhat 
similar peninsula of Charlestown, entirely sur- 
rounded by navigable water, except where it is 
joined to the mainland by an isthmus, somewhat 
wider and more accessible than Boston Neck. 
The town which gives its name to the peninsula 
stands immediately over against Boston, like a 
suburb to it.’ In the centre of the peninsula rises 
the memorable eminence of Breed’s Hill, which 
has an easy ascent from the isthmus, but is steep 
and rugged on every other side. Charlestown 
stands at the foot of this eminence, which is high 
enough to overlook every part of Boston, and 
near enough to cannonade: and command that 
city. It should seem almost incredible that the 
merest tyro in the art of war—the veriest blun- 
derer ever confided in to lead his flag into dis- 
grace and his troops to destruction—could pos- 
sibly neglect this vital position: but Gage, deaf 
to advice, had neglected it; and, though Howe, 
and Burgoyne, and Clinton had been more than 
twenty days at Boston, with the hill constantly 
staring them in the face, they had done abso- 
lutely nothing to secure it, nor had they even 
thrown out pickets beyond their works at Boston 
Neck, to watch the proceedings of the Americans, 
and guard against any sudden movement. Ac- 
cording to Stedman, Gage was beginning to talk 
of doing something with Breed’s Hill, and his 
talk was reported to the enemy, like nearly every- 
thing: else that was discussed at head-quarters. 
On the night of the 16th of June, between nine 
and ten o'clock, a strong detachment of the 
blockading army moved from Cambridge, passed _ 
unchallenged and unobserved over Charlestown: 

Neck, and reached the summit of the hill with- 
out being detected.? Setting to work, they 





1 See the plan of Boston with its environs, p. 548. 
2 The provincial congress had ordered Colonel Prescot (grand- 
father of the celebrated historian), who commanded the party, 


On the 8th of June the provincial congress of | to take possession of Bunker's Hill, for the defence of Charlestown 
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presently threw up entrenchments and a 
formidable redoubt, and placed their guns 
in battery. Although Boston and Boston 
Neck were so near— although the peninsula 
of Charlestown was almost surrounded by 
men-of-war and transports, nothing was 
discovered, or at least no intimation given, 
till break of day, when the Lively sloop-of- 
war began a cannonade on Breed’s Hill. 
This gave the alarm to Boston and the army; 
and the officers, rubbing their eyes, saw the 
important and formidable height covered 
with works which seemed to have risen by 
magic in the night, and with troops that 
were shouting and beginning to fire on Bos- 
ton and the shipping. As it was now in- 
dispensable to do something, General Gage 
opened upon them, from Copp’s Hill, in 
Boston, a battery of six guns, which fired 
» long time without doing the Americans 
any discernible mischief. About the hour of 
noon a more decisive step was taken, and a 
detachment from the British army was car- 
ried across the river, and landed upon the 
peninsula of Charlestown, under the com- 
mand of General Howe and Brigadier Pigott, 
who had orders at all costs to drive the 
provincials from their works, and occupy 
Breed’s Hil]. The troops, being landed, 
were formed without opposition ; but Howe, 
perceiving that the works on the crown of 
the hill were more important than had been 
imagined, and that fresh columns of Am- 
ericans were arriving every minute, thought 
it necessary to halt, and apply to Gage for 
a reinforcement. New troops were sent 
across the river, until the column of attack 
exceeded 2000 men. There were several 
modes of attacking the Americans. The first 
and best, and the easiest of execution, as we 
had the entire command of the water, was to 
have landed the British troops in the rear of 
the entrenchment, where there was not a 
cannon to bear upon them, and where the 
ascent was exceedingly easy. The second 
way wasto have sent some transportsdrawing 


fitted for the purpose, the latter was chosen for the place 
of occupation and entrenchment. By a similar perver- 
sion or mistake, the action that followed has been called 
in popular speech the battle of Bunker's Hill, to the pre- 
sent hour. 

1} This view is from an interesting drawing made imme- 
diately after the battle of Bunker's Hill, by Lieut. Wil- 
liams, Royal Welsh Fusileers, and preserved in the King's 
Collection, British Museum. It is entitled, ‘‘ Panorama 
from Beacon Hill, Boston, showing the encampments of 
the rebela and those of his majesty’s troops, under General 
Gage.” The drawing is on six sheets that connect exactly 
with each other, carefully executed in pen and ink and 
tinted. It shows the entire view from Beacon Hill, look- 
ing on all sides. The portion here represented is not quite 
a third of the whole drawing. 


. Ruins of Charlestown. FF, Part of Boston harbour. G, Boston, north end, 


D Redoubt thown up ty the Americans on Breed's Hill. EF. 


H, Copp's Hill battery. I, Charles River. K, Charlestown Neck. 
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Vrew Frou Bracon Hitt, Bosroy, at the period ; showing the West Side of the Town, the ruins of Charlestown, Breed's Hill, Bunker’s Hill, and part of the Charles and Mystic rivers,! 


A, Msatic River. 1B, Charlestown point. C, General Howe's encampment, heights of Charlestown 





Neck. But, either by a fortunate mistake of a word in reading 
the written order, or conceiving that Ereed’s Hill was better 
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little water, and some gun-boata, up: the Mystic 
River, where they could have got within musket- 
shot of the left flank of the Americans, which 
_ was quite uncovered and naked. The third way, 
and the worst, was to mount the hill right in 
front, where it was steep and rough, and where 
the American artillery would meet our soldiers 
in the teeth—and this was the way chosen by 
our inconceivable generals! The British were 
formed in .two lines, with the light infantry on 
the right wing, led by. Howe, and the grenadiers 
on the left, led by Pigott; they had in their front a 
few small field-pieces and howitzers, which began 
to fire at intervals, during which the two lines 
halted. The left wing, in advancing, were fired 
apon by a body of provincials, who had posted 
themselves in the houses of Charlestown, where, 
as at Lexington, they were covered and safe from 
our musketry ; but fire was set to the houses, and 
ina brief space of time the whole of that town 
was burned tothe ground. The right wing halted 
‘while this work was doing; and, when it was 
done, the whole detachment moved up the hill. 
The Americans, secure behind their entrench- 
ments, reserved their fire till the British troops 
were almost up to the muzzles of their guns; 
but then they opened a terrible discharge of can- 
non and musketry—the latter being unremitting, 
as the men in front, as soon as they had fired 
their pieces, were supplied with others ready 
loaded by the men in the rear. The effect was 
tremendous; the British line gave way in several 
parts ; and General Howe was for a few seconds 
left standing almost alone: for most of his staff, 
and the men and officers near him, were either 
killed or wounded. Some few of the newer troops 
ran fairly down the side of the hill, and never 
stopped till they reached the boats which had 
conveyed them over from Boston. 

But at this critical moment General Clinton 
crossed Charles River, with a number of resolute 
officers; and he not only succeeded in rallying the 
fugitives, but made them re-ascend the hill and 
join in a general charge on the Americans and 
their works with fixed bayonets. The fire from 
the entrenchments and redoubt then waxed faint 
—the loudest noise heard was an English hurrah, 
and in a very few seconds more the Americans 
were running for their lives down the easy side 
of the hill to Charlestown Neck. As they crossed 
that low-lying and narrow isthmus, they were en- 
filaded by the guns of the Glasgow sloop-of-war, 
and one or two floating batteries, which did them 
far more mischief than they had waited to receive 
from the soldiery on the hill-top. But if a proper 
force had been brought up to bear upon that 
isthmus, and if the troops had pursued them 
with the bayonet in their loins, few of the Ameri- 


cans could have escaped death or captivity. But | 
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the negligence of months could not be repaired 
in a morning; the stupidity, or something worse, 
of our commanders was incurable; and the pro- 
vincials were let go with the loss of some 450 
men in killed and wounded; while we had 1050 
killed and wounded, inclusive of eighty-nine com- 
missioned officers. There had been an accumu- 
lation of nearly all possible blunders and mis- 
managements on our part. During the heat of 
the engagement, when the fire of every cannon 
was of importance, a supply of ball sent over from 
the ordnance department was found to be of larger 
dimensions than fitted the calibre of the guns; and 
this prevented any further use of the artillery. 
But a still greater disadvantage was the enormous 
and unnecessary load under which the troops were 
marched to the attack, and by which, on that hot 
day, and on that steep ascent, they were nearly 
exhausted before they reached the real scene of 
action.’ ‘“ This circumstance,” says Stedman, 
‘“‘was universally censured as unmilitary and ab- 
surd: and another error certainly was, that, in- 
stead of confining our attack to the enemy’s left 
wing only, the assault was made on the whole 
front; for their left was covered with nothing 
more than.a breast-work of rails and hay, easy 
to be scrambled over ; and behind it was an open 
hill, which commanded their redoubts and lines.” 
Some weeks before the battle of Bunker's Hill, 
a bold attempt had been commenced in Canada. 
The congress sitting at Philadelphia conceived 
that it would be as easy as profitable to subdue 
the whole of that far-stretching country, as there 
were scarcely any soldiers for its defence. But, 
even before congress had fixed any plan of opera- 
tions, a cunning Presbyterian volunteer, by name 
Ethan Allen, assembled a band of adventurous 
Yankees, and repaired to Ticonderoga, an import- 
ant fort at the north end of Lake George, which, 
with Crown Point, another fort at the southern 
end of Lake Champlain, was considered as the 
key to that quarter of Canada. The officer in 
command at Ticonderoga was a Captain Laplace, 
an old friend and crony of Ethan Allen. Ethan 
cajoled his friend, made his little garrison drunk, - 
and then poured his concealed Yankees into the 
fort. The duped and astonished captain asked by 
what authority they required him to surrender 
the king’s fort. Ethan Allen, twanging through 


1 Stedman pays a proper tribute to the bravery, steadiness, 
and discipline of the soldiers, though thus vilely misled and 
encumbered. Hoe says:—‘' Twice they were stopped, and twice 
they returned to the charge, in the middle of a hot summer's 
day, encumbered with three days’ provisions, their: knapsacks 
on their backs, which, together with cartouch-hox, ammunition, 
and firelock, may be estimated at 125 Ibs. weight! With a steep 
hill to climb, covered with grass reaching to their knees, and 
intersected with walls and fences of various inclosures, and in 
the face of a hot, and well-directed fire, they gained a complete 
victory over three times their own number of 
posted behind a breast-work, pe Naar & redoubt.” 
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his nose, replied, like a Puritan of the old times, ' 
‘*‘T demand it in the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the continental congress! 
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water, from Boston to Montreal. Prescot ar- 
rived at that Canadian city in the month of July; . 


Besides the fort, , and about the same time Colonel Guy Johnstone 


arrived at the same place with 
700 Indians of the Five Na- 
tions (bold fellows, accustomed 
to the musket as well as to 
the tomahawk, old enemies to 
the frontier Americans), who 
now proposed to General . 
Carleton an immediate attack 
on Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. Some of the Indians 
had examined these two forts, 
and had discovered that the 
American garrisons in them 
were very weak; yet Carle- 
ton thought proper neither to 
employ these savages nor 
adopt their project for retak- 
ing the forts. 

As the chief operations of 
the war lay, this year, in the 
direction of Canada, we shall 


lhe obtained upwards of 100 iron cannon, fifty | continue on this side. A regular plan for occupy- 


swivels, two mortars, ten tons of musket-balls, 
three cart-loads of flints, 100 stand of small arms, 
and various other materials of war. Ethan Allen 
next reduced the fort of Crown Point, which he 
actually found without guardor garrison. Bene- 


ing or revolutionizing all Canada was now sub- 
mitted to the general or continental congress, 
who despatched 3000 men, under the command 
of Generals Schuyler and Montgomery, to Crown 
Point and Lake Champlain. This force em- 


dict Arnold, whose name will so often figure in : barked in the flat-bottomed boatsto cross the broad 


the narrative of this war, came to Lake Cham- : 


lake, and descend the river Sorel ; but when they 


plain, to co-operate with Allen, and to push still | landed, they were attacked by a strong party of 


bolder plans of his own. This Arnold was a 
native of Newhaven, and had been, till lately, a 
horse-dealer ; but, being fond of war and adven- 
ture, he had been one of the first to take up 
arms, and was now colonel of a little regiment 
called the Green Mountain Boys. Seeing a small 
sloop-of-war, the only armed vessel the English 
government then had in that water, lying at 
anchor at St. John’s, at the north end of Lake 
Champlain, aud knowing the importance of get- 
ting possession of her, which would give him the 
absolute command of the lake, Arnold armed a 
little schooner, put some of the guns which had 
been csvtuted upon batteaux, or large flat-bot- 
tomed boats, embarked his men, and surprised 
aud captured the sloop. The horse-dealer had a 
native genius for the stratagems of war, and a 
happy confidence in his own good fortune. He 
and Ethan Allen had got into their hands the 
keys of Canada. General Carleton, the governor 
of that province, had only two regiments, of about 
400 men each, at his disposal; and these he or- 
dered to Fort St. John, about twelve miles in 
advance of Montreal. But as soon as General 
Gage was informed of Arnold's sncceases, he sent 
Brigadier Prescot, with a few other officers, by 


Indians, who obliged them to retreat to their 
boats, and return to the Isle aux Noix. Schuy- 
ler falling sick, the sole command of the detach- 
ment fell to Richard Montgomery, a man full of 
courage and enterprise, and fertile in military 
resources. The Americans compared him to our 
gallant Wolfe, the conqueror of Quebec; and in 
some respects Montgomery merited the compari- 
son, which was soon made the more complete by a 
premature death under the walls of the Canadian 
capital. Montgomery, after being foiled by one 
party of Indians, was joined by another—by the 
very 700 warriors of the Five Nations whose ser- 
vices General Carleton had rejected. It was now 
the middle of September, yet he resolved to ad- 
vance immediately, and lay siege to Fort St. 
John, the only place of arms that covered Mon- 
treal. But at the same time Ethan Allen, the 


| captor of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, fancied 


he could take Montreal by a coup-de-main, in an 
easier direction ; and, crossing the river St. Law- 
rence by night, about three miles below Mon- 
treal, with about 150 men, he was making sure 
of his prize, when he was suddenly attacked by 
Major Campbell, beaten, and taken prisoner. All 
the regular force that Campbell had with him , 
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consisted of about thirty-six men, of the 26th 
regiment ; but the townspeople of Montreal, and 
other French Canadians in the neighbourhood, 


had joined him with heart and hand, and had 


enabled him to take captive the adventurous 
Presbyterian. In the meantime General Mont- 
gomery had reached the St. Lawrence at another 
point, and had detached 300 men, with two six- 
pounders, to reduce Fort Chambly, situated on 
the tributary river Sorel, or Iroquois, or Riche- 
lieu, about five miles above Fort St.John. While 
Montgomery lay on the right bank of the river, 
General Carleton made a very injudicious and 
very unsuccessful attempt to dislodge him, try- 
ing to effect a landing at the only place where 
resistance was to be expected. Fort Chambly 
was occupied by about 160 men and some artil- 
lery, under the command of Major Stopford, who 
made a shameful defence, and sur- 

rendered on the 
3d of November, 
when the Ame- 
ricans are said 
to have been re- 
duced almost to 
their last round en 
of shot, Bus 

they found 
plenty of - 
ball = and Si. a 
powder, 
cartridges, and 
stands of arms in 
the fort, which 
would have been 
destroyed before 
the surrender, 
if Stopford had 
done his. duty. 
These _ timely 
supplies were 
forwarded with 
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cut off, and his provisions and ammunition almost 
consumed, surrendered unconditionally to the 
Americans, with upwards of 500 regulars, and 
about 100 Canadian volunteers, who had behaved 
loyally and gallantly. The fall of St. John’s, and 
the loss of the command of the river, left Mon- 
treal incapable of defence. Carleton, with a frag- 
ment of his little army—the merest handful of 
men—made a forced march along the right bank 
of the St. Lawrence, to succour Quebec, which 
had been left in a miserably weak condition; and 
on the 13th of November, Montgomery dashed 
across the river, and entered Montreal without 
opposition. It was now Montgomery’s object to 
get to Quebec as quickly as possible, in order to 
join Arnold, under the walls of that place; but 
many of his volunteers had had enough of this 
hazardous and most laborious campaign, and they 
quitted his ranks by hundreds, to 
get back to their 
own firesides in 
Connecticut. He 
had been obliged 
to leave garri- 
sons at Forts 
Chambly and St. 
John, in order 
to keep 
open the 
comiuni- 
cation with 
the united pro- 
vinces, to keep 
down the Cana- 
dians and In- 
dians, and hold 
in ‘check the 
British —garri- 
sons at Detroit 
and Niagara; he 
was now com- 
pelled to leave 


all speed to Montgomery, who pressed the siege | another garrison at Montreal; and when he put 


of St. John’s with great vigour. Colonel Maclean, 
with part of a regiment, hastily formed out of 
Highland emigrants, had advanced to the relief 
of the place; but as General Carleton could not 
form a junction with him, and as he received 
information that Arnold, with another American 
army, was approaching Point Levi, he embarked 
his men, and retreated down the St. Lawrence to 
Quehec, to stop Arnold’s progress. Montgomery 
then occupied the post Maclean had abandoned, 
and erected batteries on a point of Jand at the 
junction of the Sorel with the St. Lawrence. He 
also made rafts and booms, in order to prevent 
Carleton from sending down armed vessels from 
Montrea]. Upon this, Major Preston, who com- 
manded in St. John’s, seeing all hopes of relief 


the remainder of his force in marching order, he 
found it did not exceed 400 men. 

While Montgomery is descending the St. Law- 
rence, we may call attention to the far more re- 
markable movements of Arnold. Starting from 
Cambridge, the head-quarters of the army block- 
ading Boston, the bold horse-dealer marched 130 
miles to the northward of Boston, and embarked 
(with 1200 men, consisting chiefly of New Eng- 
landers, about £1000 in money, and a whole cargo 
of manifestoes, to be distributed among the Cana- 
diana), on the rough and tortuous river Kenne- 
bec, which takes its rise from Lake St. Pierre, or 
Moosehead Lake, on the eastern declivity of the 
bleak mountain range which separates Maine 
from Canada and the St. Lawrence. To ascend 
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this river against the current, and among rocks 
and shoals, was tedious and most laborious work; 


the stream in a great part of its course had never 
been surveyed; and Arnold found that there 
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branch of the Kennebec, gave up the enterprise 
in despair, and returned with one-third of the de- 
tachment to head-quarters at Cambridge. Quit- 
ting the river, Arnold forced his way through 
swamps, forests, savannahs—across a dismal wil- 
derness as yet untrodden by the foot of the white 
man, and where for two-and-thirty long days he 
neither saw habitation, wigwam, nor any other 
sign of human life. Owing to all these obstacles 
he did not reach the first Canadian settlements 
on the river Chaudiére, which flows into the St. 
Lawrence six miles above Quebec, until the 3d 
of November. He then divided his half-famished 
troops into separate companies, each of which ran 
on as fast as it could to obtain food, shelter, and 
rest, in the thinly inhabited part of the country, 
near the mouth of the Chaudiére. Arnold rested 
for two or three days at a little village, in order 
to circulate his manifestoes, promises, and friendly 
assurances among the Canadians, and to allow his 
rear and stragglers to come up; and it was not 
until the 9th of November that he reached Point 
Levi, on the right bank of the St. Lawrence, and 
immediately opposite to the town of Quebec. On 
the 14th, at the dead of night, a hurricane that 
had stopped his advance, having abated, Arnold 
embarked h¥s men in canoes which had been col- 
lected, and ascending the stream, and eluding 
the vigilance of the English ships and boats, he 
crossed the St. Lawrence and landed, without 
being discovered, about a mile and a half above 
the spot where the gallant Wolfe had disem- 
barked in circumstances equally desperate. It is 
quite clear that he must have been greatly in- 
debted either to the negligence or to the stupi- 
dity of his opponents. Finding the rugged cliffs 
above his landing-place inaccessible, Arnold 
marched down the shore to Wolfe's Cove, and 
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were numerous falls: and rapids, and that the 
river was not navigable up to the lake. Colonet 
Enos, his second in command, after getting em- 
barrassed in the windings of the Dead River, a 
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| with his followers climbed the very same rugged 
| heights which the English hero had ascended." 


Like Wolfe, too, Arnold formed his men on the 
Heights of Abraham. They were nearly all armed 
with rifles, but artillery they had none. When 
the Highlanders discovered them, they proposed 
to march out with some Canadians and English 
veterans, and attack them; but Colonel Maclean 
wisely kept his little force within the town. 
Arnold then sent two flags, to ude bold language 
with the colonel in summoning him to surrender 
the place, and gentle language with the towns- 
people, in order to induce them to open the 
gates; but old Maclean refused to receive his 
flags, and fired on those who bore them. At the 
same time the veteran Scot armed a considerable 
number of the respectable townspeople, who 
seemed determined to fight for their houses and 
their property; and he brought up some sailors 
and placed them on the batteries. There were 
thus as many men under arms within Quebec as 
Arnold could count in his whole army. Siege 
and assault were therefore hopeless; and he re- 
tired to Point aux Trembles, twenty miles above 
Quebec, to await there the arrival of Montgo- 
mery. At Point aux Trembles, Arnold was 
very near taking prisoner General Carleton and 
his staff, who had only quitted that place a few 
hours before the arrival of the Americans.* But 
Carleton, having escaped this danger, got into 
Quebec before Montgomery reached Point aux 
Trembles from Montreal, and set instantly about 


1The plan and views which illustrate Wolfe's operations at 
Quebec, vol. fii, pages 352, 853, illustrate also the transactions 
here recorded. 

2 Some three months before this, General Carleton and his 
aide-de-camp, Lord Pitt, were within a quarter of an hour of 
falling into the hands of one Jeremiah Duggan, formerly a 





' barber, but now a major in the provincials ! 
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making every possible preparation for a vigorous 
defence. - | 

- When the two American corps joined, their 
united numbers did not exceed 1100, or at the 
most 1200 men; but Montgomery had brought 
a few pieces of artillery with him from Montreal; 
and now he and Arnold marched together, to lay 
immediate siege to Quebec. On or about the 
20th of December they opened a six-gun battery 
within 700 yards of the walls; but their artillery 
was too light to make a breach—their heaviest 
guns were only twelvé-pounders ; and all the six 
were soon dismounted by the town-guns, fired 
by the seamen under the direction of Colonel 
Maclean, who continued to behave with indefa- 
tigable diligence, ability, and intrepidity. The 
Americans removed their guns to a safer distance, 
and continued their ineffectual fire, with the hope 
of amusing the garrison and concealing their 
design of making an assault in another direction. 
Many of the New Englanders thought the scheme 
too dangerous, and were against taking any part 
in it, until their imaginations were captivated 
and heated by the prospect held out to them of 
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plundering Quebec, in which they knew a very 
large amount of property was collected. The 
men then agreed to do what their officers wished; 
and without their consent there would have been 
no doing anything, for these early American 
armies paid little respect-to the will of their com- 
manders. On the last day of the year, between 
four and five o’clock in the morning, and in the 
midst of a violent storm of wind and snow, they 
divided themselves into four small columns. The 
plan of attack, which was a daring one, but not 
perhaps the less hopeful on that account, was that 
the first and second divisions of the American 
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force should assail,the lower tewn on opposite 
sides, ‘while the third should divert the attention 
of the besieged by feigned attacks from the Plains 
of Abraham upon the upper town. At the head 
of the first division Montgomery descended from 
the Plains to Wolfe’s Cove, and directed his 
march towards the lower town by a road along 
the river's brink under Cape Diamond; while 
Arnold,.with the second division, was to advance 
from the opposite quarter on the St. Charles; 
and both parties uniting at Mountain Street, 
were to force Prescott Gate. In his march 
through the darkness and snow-storm, Mont- 
gomery, at the narrowest part under Cape Dia- 
mond, called the Pres de Ville, was opposed by a 
block-house, garrisoned: by Canadians, and a little 
further on by a small battery called the Pot Ash. 
His advance was discovered; but after a hasty 
irregular volley, the garrison of the block-house 
fled to the neighbouring protection of the bat- 
tery, which was speedily reinforced,.not only by 
the fugitives, but some Highlanders and English 
sailors. Calling on his men to follow, Mont- 
gomery rushed forward; but the way to the 
battery was blocked by snow- 
drifts and masses of ice, 
among which his soldiers 
floundered; and when only 
within forty paces of the 
enemy, who calmly waited to 
receive them, a terrible dis- 
charge of grape-shot swept 
their front ranks, killing not 
ouly several officers and pri- 
vates, but also their leader, 
the gallant, chivalrous Mont- 
gomery. This single volley 
was enough; the rest fled back 
in confusion to Wolfe's Cove, 
where they made no attempt 
to rally. While this disaster 
wasoccurring, Arnold was con- 
ducting his part of the enter- 
prise with equal but unavail- 
ing courage. With the second 
division he forced his way 
along the St. Charles, where the snow was worse 
drifted than on the St. Lawrence, and advanced 
by the Faubourg St. Roque towards the Sault 
au Matelot, where under a high jutting rock 
were strong barriers, and also a battery of two 
twelve-pounders and well manned. Fearless 
of danger he advanced in the front of his files; 
but while leading them on under a volley of 
musketry from the barrier, a bullet shattered the 
bone of his leg, so that he had to be carried to 
the rear, and there he heard of the death of 
Montgomery. Here, however, the assault did not 


_ terminate. Led by Colonel Morgan, on whom the 
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command devolved, the assailants, after a despe- | place; it was probing a wound that was incura- 
rate struggle, won the first barrier, but on ad- | ble, or which has not yet been healed. - Later in 
vancing to the second, were met by such a atorm.| the year, when the battle of Bunker’s Hill had 
of grape-shot and musketry, that they were fain | been fought, when our forts on Lake Champlain 
to retire under cover, to some stone houses in the | had been taken from us, and when Montgomery 
suburb of St. Roque, where day dawned upon | and Arnold were pressing on our possessions in 
them, and showed the smallness of their num- | Canada, Lord Dunmore carried his threat into 
bers and the hopelessness of their enterprise. Be-| execution. Having established his head-quarters 
tween sixty and seventy Americans fell in this | at Norfolk, he proclaimed freedom to all the 
daring attempt; but the loss most generally de- | slaves who would repair to his standard and bear 
plored was that of the handsome, gallant Mont- | arms for the king. The summons was readily 
gomery. The day after the fatal attack his body | obeyed by most of the negroes who had the means 
was found torn by three mortal wounds. By | of escapingtohim. He, at the same time, issued 
the order of General Carleton, it was interred | a proclamation, declaring martial law throughout 
with the honours due to an officer of rank.’ The | the colony of Virginia; and he collected a num- 
remainder of the American army retired three | ber of armed vessels, which cut off the coasting- 
or four miles from Quebec, and encamped in the | trade, made many prizes, and greatly distressed 
best manner they could behind the Heights of | an important part of that province. 
Abraham, with the intention of distressing the; The royalists, after being defeated in a sangui- 
garrison, by cutting off supplies and ingratiating | nary skirmish, burned the prosperous town of 
themselves with the Canadians. Carleton and | Norfolk to the ground. Lord Dunmore lingered 
Maclean were soon strong enough to have driven | in the Chesapeake River or on the coast till the 
them beyond the St. Lawrence; but they pre- | following summer, when, unable any longer to 
ferred waiting until spring should open the na- | obtain provisions, he set sail with his flotilla, and 
vigation of that river, and bring such a force | joined the main body of the English army. As 
as would enable them to act continuously and | long as his flag remained in sight, many of the 
extensively on the offensive. Arnold, though | Virginians, averse to the revolution, or to its 
suffering severely from his wound, and though | leaders, indulged the hope that the cause of 
abandoned by many of his men, who deserted to | government might prevail; and, when he de- 
their homes, retained his courage and activity, ' parted by water, many others prepared to follow 
and must have exercised considerable genius or ' him by land, conscious that there was no safety 
address to maintain himself in that isolated posi- | for men of their political principles. 
tion, as he did for four long wintry months. In the meanwhile Dr. Franklin had arrived at 
In the great southern state of Virginia, Lord | Philadelphia from England ; and congress, though 
Dunmore, the governor, had madea determined but ! still delaying their proclamation of absolute in- 
ineffectual struggle iu support of the authority of | dependence, had been pursuing a course which 
the mother country. Patrick Henry, the orator, | no longer left their intentions doubtful to any 
encouraged by the news of the first affair at Lex- | man. They had been in session from the 10th 
ington, excited the young Virginiansto fleetoarms, | of May, with John Hancock, the owner of the 
and he put himself at the head of some volunteers, | Liberty sloop, for their president; they had formed 
His lordship was compelled to deliver up all the | the plan of a confederation and perpetual union, 
arms and powder that had been left on shore, | the chief articles of which were:—1. That 
and to retreat in the middle of the night, with | the name of the confederacy should henceforth 
his family, to the Fowey man-of-war, then lying | be the Unrrep CoLonizs or NortH AMERICA. 
at Yorktown. The animosities of the Virginia | 2. That they bound themselves and their posterity 
planters had long been carried to the height of a | for their common defence against their enemies, 
frenzy against Dunmore on two special accounts: | the security of their liberties, their mutual and 
he hai traduced them in his letters to the Eng- | general welfare, &c. 3. That each colony should 
lish parliament; and in conversation he had | enjoy and retain as much as it might think fit 
. derided their attempts at independence by threat- | of its own present laws, customs, rights, privi- 
ening to begin their era of liberty by the manu- | leges, and peculiar jurisdiction, within its own 
mission of their negro slaves. This, to the Vir- | limits; and might amend ita own constitution as 
ginians, was like passing a rasp over a gangrened | should seem best to its own assembly or conven- 
“TT Ral We tion, 4. That for the management of general 
GaGa eek pone me interests, delegates should be elected annually in 
king’s commission in the Inst war, and had served with some | each colony, to meet in general congress. 5. That 
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the settling all disputes between colony and co- 
lony, and the planting of new colonies where 
judged proper, &c. 6. That all the charges of the 
war, &¢c., should be defrayed out.of a common trea- 
sury, which should be supplied by each colony in 
proportion to its population. 7. That the num- 
ber of delegates seut to the congress should be 
one to every 5000 males. 8. That, at every meet- 
ing of the congress, one-half of the members, or 
the delegates returned, exclusive of proxies, should 
be necessary to make a quorum. 9. That an exe- 
cutive council should be appointed by the con- 
gress out of their own body, consisting of twelve 
persons, &c. 10. That no colony should engage 
in an offensive war with any nation, or tribe of 
Indians, without the consent of congress. 11. That 
a perpetual alliance, offensive and defensive, should 
be entered into, as soon as might be, with the six 
Indian nations, &e. 12. That as all new institu- 
tions are liable to imperfections, which only time 
and experience can discover, the general congress 
should, from time to time, propose such amend- 
ments as might be found necessary; and that 
these amendments, being approved by a majority 
of the colonial assemblies, should be equally 
binding upon the rest. 13. And that every 
colony of Great Britain in America, not at pre- 
sent engaged in the association, might, upon ap- 
plication, be received into the confederacy, viz., 
Quebec, St. John, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, and 
the East and West Floridas, and should there- 
upon be entitled to all the advantages of the 
union, with mutual assistance and commerce. 
After drawing up this plan of confederacy, the 
general congress created a paper currency, to have 
course throughout the united colonies. They 
next attended to the army; and in a fortunate 
moment for themselves, looking over the heads 
of those who were commanding in the lines round 
Boston, they fixed upon Colonel George Wash- 
ington to be their commander-in-chief. A com- 
mittee was then appointed to prepare a decla- 
ration of the causes that induced them to take 
up arms against the mother country. A few 
weeks after, Jefferson was placed on a commit- 
tee, with Dr. Franklin, Samuel Adams, and 
Richard Henry Lee, to consider and report on 
Lord North’s pacificatory resolutions, which had 
already been rejected and scouted by the pro- 
vincial conventions separately, and which were 
now to be denounced by the general congress 
representing them all. Jefferson, who had drawn 
up the answer of the Virginia assembly, was in- 
trusted with the preparing this report, which 
was considered as the ultimatum of congress. 
Notwithstanding the zeal of the movement 
party in New York, who had sent delegates to 
congress, and who had been among the very 
first to attack the. British settlementa in Canada, 
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great uneasiness continued to be felt with re- 
spect to that colony, which was not only defence- 
less and open to the king’s troops by sea, but 
was also inhabited by many very zeulous royalists, 
A“Committee of Safety,” consisting of some of the 
most determined of the revolutionists, was ap- 
pointed to take especial charge of the province; 
and other committees of safety (the pretypes of 
Les Comités de Salut Public of the French re- 
publicans) were appointed in many other parts 
of the Continent, with powers that were not very 
nicely limited, or with members too ardent to 
submit to any limitations in working out the | 
great cause of independence. Congress also ap- 
pointed General Wooster, commanding some 
regiments of Connecticut men, to march into 
New York, with the double object of keeping 
down the royalists and preventing, if possible, 
the landing of any British troops. The Connec- 
ticut men, however, did not enter the city; but 
quartered themselves near Haerlem, five miles 
off. Their presence did far more harm than 
good to the cause; it led to some severe quarrels 
between Connecticut men and New Yorkers; it 
provoked the naval force in the ueighbouring 
waters; and it might have ended in causing New 
York to be reduced to a heap of ashes like Nor- 
folk. The provincial congress, which was said 
to include not a few real Tories and many timid 
Whigs, continued to allow provisions to be car- 
ried to the English ships of war. This conduct 
exasperated the general congress and all the 
friends of revolution; and it was in vain that 
they represented the danger they were in of 
having their town burned about their ears, and 
their property destroyed by the English ships. 
Many of the more ardent New Yorkers retreated 
into Connecticut to join the partisans of freedom 
in that colony. At the same time the committee 
of safety, by command of the general congress, 
had adopted, and were carrying: into execution, 
the violent revolutionary measures of breaking 
open people's houses in search of arms. The 
functionaries of the committee encountered, how- 
ever, a stern, and in many instances a successful 
resistance, though it appears that they were oc- 
casionally assisted by a whole battalion of troops. 
Though much more oppressed and kept down by 
their own countrymen of the revolutionary party 
than were those of the revolutionary party by the 
presence of a few English ships of war, many of¢he 
citizens of New York continued hearty in their 
aversion to congress and in their attachment to the 
mother country. The disposition of the colony be- 
came ao alarming to congress that a resolution was 
moved for seizing and carrying off the governor 
of New York. Tryon, however, had friends among 
that potent body, and he was defended so warmly 


by some of the delegates of New. York that the 
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proposition was dropped. ‘But in the month of | Governor Tryon retired for security on board the 
October, when it was universally reported that | Halifax packet. In the other colonies, where the 
defection from the American cause was increas- | royalists were fewer, and where there were no 
ing.in the colony, congress recurred to the sub- | English ships of war to sustain their hopes, they 
ject and adopted a revolutionary measure even | were more cautious in declaring their sentiments, 
stronger than the previous order for seizing the | As there was scarcely a British soldier anywhere 
arms; in the gentle form of a recommendation | except at Boston and in Canada, the Americans 
they intimated to the members of the revolu- | found little difficulty in sweeping away the king’s 
tionary governments in the several provinces, that | governors, of whom not one made so steady an 
they were “to arrest and secure every person in | attempt at resistance as Lord Dunmore had done. 
the respective colonies whose going at large might, | We turn to the American hero, who was now com- 
tn their opinion, endanger the safety of the colony, | manding the revolutionary army, and obliging the 
or the liberties of America.” Warned in time, | English generals to keep their force undivided. 
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i | EORGE WASHINGTON, when | leave to add, and I think I can announce it as a 
-| the quarrel with the mother coun- | fact, that it is not the wish or interest of that 
try began, did not, for some time, | government, or of any other upon this continent, 
seem to take any very decided | separately or collectively, to set up for inde- 
part; and when it became se-! pendence.” When these assertions proceed from 

— | Tious, he was certainly neither | Jefferson, Jay, Hancock, Samuel Adama, or even 
among those who first foresaw, nor among those | Franklin, we have no faith in their sincerity, 
who first wished for a separation from the | and can, in many instances, prove them insincere, 
mother country and an absolute independence. | by contrary declarations proceeding at the same 
As late as the 9th of October, 1774, he wrote to | time from the pens or lips of those very men: 
a friend serving in the king’s army—“ You are | but we have that confidence in the honour, 
taught to believe that, the people of Massachu- | straightforwardness, and want of political cun- 
setts are rebellious; setting up for independency, | ning of Washington, which compels us to be- 
and what not: give me leave, my good friend, to | lieve that he really spoke his sincere senti- 
tell you that you are abused... .. Give me | mente. We can also believe—what is asserted 
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over and over again, and many times lamented 
by the revolutionary leaders—that the mass of 
the American people had for a long time no notion 
of the grand result in view, but were only brought 
by degrees, and by force of circumstances, to enter 
_into the scheme which went to destroy all their 
past, and to leave them without historical con- 
nection or tradition, without a literature they 
could call their own, without an ancestry—a 
strange new ‘people on the face of the earth. 
Washington, moreover, was decidedly a man of 
aristocratic tastes, habits, and feelings, not likely 
in many things to sympathize with the democra- 
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serve to be called a good general; but we are 
humbly of opinion that facts about to be narrated 
will prove that he was absolutely deficient in the 
highest and most intellectual qualities which con- 
stitute a great strategist—that he was not one of 
those mighty masters in the art of war whom 
nature produces in the whole world once or twice 
in a century, and in some centuries not at all. 
On arriving at head-quarters in Cambridge, at 
the beginning of July, he found the blockading 
army considerably discouraged by the defeat sus- 
tained at Bunker’s Hill, and otherwise in no very 
good condition. There was little or no discipline, 


tic leaders; and, being little or nothing of an | and very little gunpowder, while most of the mus- 


orator, he was ill fitted to rule “ the fierce demo- 
cracy” in popular assemblies. But when the 


kets were unprovided with bayonets. If during 


; this time the English had made a general assault, 


appeal was made to arms, when he was called | the Americans must inevitably have been beaten 
upon by his countrymen as the first soldier in ; from all their positions; but our generals preferred 


America, he shut his eyes to many signs and 
indications which he disap- 

proved, and took the field, 

in the belief that, when he 

should have beaten the Eng- 

lish forces, the English king 

and ministers would forego 

their claims and redress the . 
grievances complained of, 

and that thereupon the Ame- 

ricans would rest satisfied 

and happy. He loved mili- 

tary rank and the business 

of war, but to money (of = 
which his countrymen had “eng 
little to spare) he was nobly " 
indifferent. He declined the 
pay and emoluments offered 
him as commander-in-chief, 
promised to keep an exact 
necount of his expenses 
while on service, and expressed a confident hope 
that congress would reimburse them. At this 
time George Washington was in the prime and 
vigour of life—in his forty-third year — and 
his constitution, hardened by his past cam- 
paigns, seemed capable of bearing any fatigue. 
His other personal advantages were many and 
striking: he possessed a frank and noble coun- 
tenance, a tall and most manly figure, a dignified 
carriage, and a naturally commanding deport- 
ment, which imposed respect and obedience on 
the rabble part of the revolution. A braver 
man, or one more resolute in action, never drew 
sword in any cause; and we are, indeed, after an 
attentive examination of all his campaigns, dis- 
posed to agree with several of his contemporaries, 
who maintained that courage was a feature more 
predominant in his character than prudence or 
military skill. As compared with most of the 
men our ministers sent against him, he may de- 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
From the portrait by Stuart, in the Boston Athenreum. 


remaining wherethey were and doing nothing,and 


Washington wasallowed time 

to procure powder from New 

Jersey and other places. The 
blockading army were also 
without tents, without cloth- 

ing, without shoes to their 

feet; but the energy of Wash- 

ington soon induced congress 

to supply these wants as far 

as they could, and to appoint 

a commissary-general, an offi- 

cer who had hitherto been 
wanting. General Gage was 

“z-_ pecalled in the month of Oc- 
tober, when the chief com- 
mand devolved upon General 
Howe. Everything by land 
wore a bad aspect; but as yet 
few of the English would be- 
lieve that they could ever 
be driven out of Boston by Washington’s army. 
By sea our supremacy was undoubted, though 
the coast began to swarm with privateers and 
vessels of various kinds with letters of marque 
from congress, which were frequently successful 
in picking up our merchant vessels and transports. 
As the governor of Georgia had been left with- 
out troops, he was beaten out of the field by a 
republican parson, the Reverend Doctor Zubly, 
who at first proceeded with no small degree of 
cunning. He requested the governor to appoint 
a day of fasting and prayer for the reconciliation 
of the colonies with the mother country; but 
when this desire was granted, the meeting of the 
people ended in his being appointed with four 
others as delegates to the congress at Philadel- 
phia. After the- eagerly coveted accession of 
Georgia, congress assumed the style of “Tue 
TuirTEEN Unite Cotontus.” They established 
a post-office to reach from Falmouth in Massachu- 
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setts to Savannah in Georgia, and unanimously 
elected to be their postmaster-general BENJAMIN 
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FRANKLIN, whose return to America had given: 


vigour and consistency to their schemes, aud an 
unrivalled share of ability to their councils. 
While these events were passing in America, 
the city of London was much agitated by Lord- 
mayor Wilkes and his party. Wilkes presented 
another violent address and remonstrance of the 
livery to the king, complaining that they plainly 
perceived a real design to establish arbitrary 
power over all America, and to uproot the con- 
stitution at home; and calling for the instant 
dismissal of ministers, &c. On the 11th of Oc- 
tober, a body purporting to be “the gentlemen 
merchants and traders of London,” presented 
another address, memorial, and petition to his 
majesty on the very alarming state of public 
affairs. This paper attributed everything that 
had happened in America to the acts of the 
British parliament, and predicted the most last- 
ing and deadly consequences from the quarrel. 
The Americans had employed and were actually 
employing the wild Indians in the field, and 
hitherto our officers had declined the services of 
those savage allies; but, as if by way of prelude 
to the Earl of Chatham’s lofty denunciation on 
this subject, the petitioners expressed their indig- 
nation and horror at hearing that barbarous 
nations were encouraged to take arms against our 
American brethren. 
a counter-address was presented by a deputation 
from another set of the merchants and traders of 
London. This paper, which served as a model to 
many others that soon followed from various parts 
of the United Kingdom, expressed the deepest 
concern of the addressers at the unjustifiable pro- 
ceedings of some of his majesty’s colonies in Ame- 
rica, and entire disapprobation and abhorrence 
of these acts of rebellion, with the most solemn 
ussurances that they would support his majesty 
with their lives and fortunes in maintaining the 
authority of the legislature of this country, which, 
they conceived, ought to extend to every part of 
the British dominions. This paper bore 941 sig- 
natures; and a few days after, the liverymen of 
the city.of London, among whom John Wilkes had 
Jost is ascendency, to the number of 1029, signed 
another ultra-loyal address, expressing their 
deepest concern at observing that their fellow- 
subjects in America were now in open rebellion. 
For a time it rained addresses of this kind; some 
of them procured, no doubt, by ministerial influ- 
ence, but many most undoubtedly proceeding 
spontaneously from the hearts of the people, 
among whom no subject was now so frequently 
discussed as the bloody affair of Bunker’s Hill. 
The exasperation was, of course, increased a few 
months later, when intelligence was received of 


But, only three days after, | 
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the invasion of Canada, and of the attempts made 
by the Americans to seize the great and boasted 
conquest made in Chatham’s brilliant war. Not 
a few Englishmen, indeed, were converted by 
this attempt, believing that, though the Ameri- 
cans might be justified in defending themselves 
on their own ground, if attacked, they could 
scarcely plead any right to invade a province 
which was at peace, and wished to remain go, or 
to begin their military career by aiming at con- 
quest and enlargement of territory. 

In this trying time parliament was siecle 
much earlier than had been common of late years; 
and when it met, on the 26th of October, the 
speech from the throne was unusually long and 
energetic. There was indisputably more than 
one thing in this speech connected with the revolt 
of America, and the means necessary for its sup- 
pression, which no enlightened Englishman could 
or ought to approve. An amendment to the ad- 
dress of thanks proposed by ministers, which was 
as usual an echo of the speech, was moved by 
Lord John Cavendish, recommending that every 
word should be left out except the pro formd in- 
troductory paragraph. This motion brought on 
a series of long, animated, and acrimonious de- 
bates, in the course of which the royal speech 
was taken to pieces, and every part of it severely 
scrutinized. Ministers were charged with having 
brought their sovereign into the most disgraceful 
and unhappy situation of any monarch now living 


| —with having wrested the sceptre of America 


| 





out of his hands—with having lost one-half of 
the empire, and thrown the other into a state of 
confusion and anarchy. Colonel Barré said that 
they had conducted the late campaign in America 
like fools and madmen. Fox said that not the 
Earl of Chatham, not Frederick the Great, nay, 
not even Alexander the Great, had ever gained 
so much in one campaign as ministers had lost 
—for they had lost a whole continent. Other 
members denied that the colonists had acted with 
duplicity or mental reservation ; denied that they 
were collecting a naval force; denied, even now, 
that they were aiming at independence. Lord 
North, who had been asked repeatedly, in the 
course of these harangues, how he could dare 
remain in office after so many failures and such 
an accumulation of disgrace, stood up to defend 
the conduct of ministers, and to proclaim again 
what had been all along the real intention of 
the Americans, or, at the least, the intention of 
the leaders of their revolution. He asked whe- 
ther congress, while pretending merely a redress 
of grievances, had not forcibly seized all the 
powers of government—whether, while sending 
pretended petitions (petitions which honourable 
gentlemen called humble, respectful, sincere), 
they had not raised armies, and taken all mea- 
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sures for keeping them on foot—whether they 
were not actually waging war in all its forms 
against this country, at the very instant that they 
were hypocritically pretending to owe a consti- 
tutional obedience to her? Lord North insisted, 
that to repeal every act passed relating to the 
colonies since the year 1763, as many gentlemen 
proposed, would indeed terminate the dispute, 
for from that moment America would. be an in- 
dependent state. But neither the country nor 
that .house—not even the opposition members— 
were prepared to admit the principle of dissever- 
ance and independence, At half-past four in the 
morning Lerd John Cavendish’s amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 278 against 108; and 
the original question then being put, the motion 
for the address was carried without a division. 

In the House of Lords the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham moved an amendment on the address 
similar to that of Lord John Cavendish. The 
debate there was equally warm. Lord Dart- 
mouth, as secretary for American affairs, ad- 
mitted that the late proceedings had been unsuc- 
cessful, but said that this had arisen from causes 
‘out of the reach of any ministerial foresight.’ 
The arguments on the side of ministers were 
much the same as those employed in the com- 
mons; but they spoke with greater freedom of a 
desperate faction and of incendiaries at home, to 
whom they attributed the progress of rebellion in 
America. They insisted that the numerous loyal 
addresses which had come up from all parts of 
England and Scotland were the full and free 
voice of the people, obtained without any man- 
ceuvre or exercise of influence, and really expres- 
sive of the sense of the nation with regard to the 
American quarrel, and the necessity of defending 
the sovereignty, the dignity, and rights of the 
mother country. 

On the report of the address in the commons, 
the opposition went over nearly the whole ground 
again, making a main stand on the illegality of 
sending Hanoverian troops to our colonies. Lord 
Barrington, as secretary-at-war, had given excel- 
lent advice as to the whole management of the 
war in America; and this advice, if not absolutely 
rejected, had certainly not been followed. The 
noble secretary-at-war had now grown heartily 
sick of his post, and was anxious to resign. Lord 
Barrington, however, for the present, consented 


1 Lord Dartmouth, the patron of Jobh Newton, of Henry 
Venn, and other eminent mon, who were seconding Whitefield 
and the Wesleys in their apostolic labours, succeeded Lord 
Hillsborough at the board of trade, in August, 1772, and held 
office until November, 1775. It was to him that John Newton 
addressed the first twenty-six letters of his Cardiphonia, and he 
and his countess presented by their piety a striking contrast to 
the prevailing infidelity and profligacy of that period. It is to 
be lamented that his influence was so small, tor it was all on 
the side of conciliation. Bancroft calls him ‘‘the amiable 
Dartmouth,” and, quoting his letter to Hutchinson, of 9th 
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to drag on with the ministry; but the Duke of 

Grafton, in consequence of some decided speeches, . 
was turned out. The privy seal, which his grace 

had held, was given to Lord Dartmouth, secretary 

of state for the colonies; and, to the indignation. 
of most men, and the astonishment of still more, 

Lord George Germaine—the: proud, imperious, 

unpopular Sackville—who had been shifting and 

changing. between the ministerial benches and 

opposition, but who of late had taken a decided 

part in all the coercive measures which had been 

adopted, was made secretary for the colonies, and 

intrusted with the management of American 

affairs. At the same time the Earl of Rochford. 
retired, and was succeeded as secretary of state 
for the suuthern department by Lord Weymouth; 

aud a few days after “ the wicked” Lord Lyttle- 
ton, who had distinguished himself at the open- 
ing of the session by the severity of his attacks 
upon administration, was called to the privy 
council and appointed to the sinecure office of 
chief -justice in eyre beyond Trent. This also 
astonished most people, who knew the shameful 
irregularities of Lyttleton’s life and conduct, and 
the strictness of the king as to all moral obser- 
vances. But George IIT. had been obliged before 
now to admit into his cabinet and court lords 
equally depraved or irregular. Lyttleton re- 
nounced his close connection with Chatham and 
Temple, agreed to defend the very measures he 
had attacked, and had sronnenee and abilities 
well worth a price.’ 

As early as the 30th of October Lord North 
had brought in a bill, in conformity with a pas- 
sage in the speech fron the throne, for enabling 
the king to assemble the militia in cases of actual 
rebellion. Upon the second reading there was a 
warm debate upon it. In the end, however, the 
militia bill was carried, with a rider, proposed by 
Sir George Saville and not opposed: by ministers, 
limiting the duration of the bill to seven years. 

On the 16th of November, Burke made his 
famous motion for leave to bring in a Dill for 
composing the present troubles, and quieting the 
minds of his majesty’s subjects in America, Still 
confident that the Americans were not aiming 
at a separate political existence, but would be 
thoroughly satisfied with a redress of grievances, 
Burke proposed the total renunciation of the 


right of taxing, the repeal of all obnoxious laws 





December, 1772, suys, that instead of thinking to appeal to 
parliament for stringent measures, he desired the king to ‘‘reign 
in the affections of his people,” and would have regarded con- 
ciliation as “the happiest event of his life.” But with the 
spirit of Christian conciliation, equally remote from haughty 
pertinacity and mean compliance, there were few on either side 
of the Atlantic to sympathize. Christianity, alike in Old and 
in New England, had greatly declined. 

2 There were also some new court appointments. Lord Pelham 
was mace keeper of the great wardrobe, and Lord Ashburnham 
groom of the stole. 
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and acts of parliament passed since the year 1766, 
an entire amnesty for all offences, and a recog- 
nition of the congress, in order to a final ad- 
justment of all and every part of the quarrel. 
Charles Fox, Sir George Saville, and all the best 
orators on the side of opposition warmly sup- 
ported Burke, but he was outvoted by a majority 
of just two to one, the numbers being 210 against 
105. Four days after this, ministers brought in 
a bill for absolutely prohibiting all commercial in- 
tercourse with America. Lord North explained a 
clause respecting commissioners who were to be 
sent out by the crown on a redressing and pacify- 
ing mission. In vindicating his own ministerial 
conduct his lordship very justly observed that the 
dispute about taxation was not begun by him, 
but by his predecessors in office; that he had found 
the parliament and country determined not to 
surrender that right; and that, if the colonies, 
by appealing to arms, chose to make war the 
medium, he must pursue it through that medium, 
although he would constantly keep peace in view 
as the true point to be obtained. 
2 Lord Temple, who again dif- 
A.D. 1776. fered, toto celo, from his brother- 
in-law, Chatham, delivered a very remarkable 
speech, strongly reprobating the violence and 
unnationality of opposition, and reminding them 
that few or none among them could condemn the 
war, and what had passed in America, without 
condemning their own registered votes, their own 
recorded speeches, the whole course, or material 
parts, of their own political conduct. He said 
with much warmth ; “I have heard this war called 
unjust. I know not who, in this house, has a 
right to call it so: not those who voted for the 
declaratory act; those only who denied our 
right of taxation; and how very few were they ! 
I cannot approve of recalling troops, and pub- 
lishing the terms to which you will yield, till 
there is reasonable assurance of your terms not 
being absolutely rejected by the Americans. Un- 
common sagacity and discretion are necessary to 
the attainment of what all must eagerly wish: 
when the happy moment for conciliation shall 
arrive, I hope ministers will seize it; I wish 
them suaqgess; at least, at such a crisis I will not 
hang on the wheels of government, rendering 
that which already is but too difficult, the more 
impracticable.” His lordship also spoke of the 
certain effect of the harangues of opposition on 
the excited minds of the colonists, ‘The next 
easterly wind,” said he, “ will carry to America 
every imprudent expression used in this debate. 
I do not wish that the nakedness and weakness 
of my country should stand confirmed by the 
authority and sanction of testimonies given in 
this house! It is a time to act, not to talk: much 
should be done ; little said!” But the opposition, 
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whether in the upper or lower house, continued — 
to talk, and in the same strain ; and nearly every 
speech they delivered was an encouragement to 
the Americans, who felt convinced that a large 
part of parliament and the nation detested the 
war, and were resolved to thwart it; and that a 
people so divided could never prosecute the war 
successfully. Nearly all these opposition speeches, 
moreover, assured the Americans—of what they 
were making pretty sure by other means—that 
the assistance of France would not only not be 
denied them, but would be granted with alacrity. 

During these weighty deliberations Chatham 
remained in the country; but he carried into 
effect a measure which seemed purposely cal- 
culated to throw odium on the war. He had 
sent out his eldest son, Lord Pitt (who, many 
years afterwards, distinguished himself by his 
military incapacity at Walcheren), to serve in 
Canada with General Carleton. He had ever 
considered Canada as his own conquest, and as 
the brightest achievement of his ministry (it was 
the real cause of more than half the mischief 
that was now befalling us); and there seemed a 
propriety in the son helping to defend what the 
father had gained. He had also expressed a wish 
that Lord Pitt might learn the business of a 
soldier in a good school and i active service. 
Yet, in the month of July, in the preceding year, 
when he must have known that Ethan Allen and 
Arnold had captured our forts on the lakes, and 
that the Americans were meditating an invasion 
of Canada, he commissioned his wife to express 
to Major Caldwell, an officer on Carleton’s staff, 
the family doubts as to the propriety of Pitt’s 
remaining to fight against the Americans. The 
countess told Major Caldwell that her husband 
gave Lord Pitt a free power to decide upon his 
own situation; and that she herself would be 
equally miserable to have his sword drawn 
against the convictions of his own conscience, or 
to have him do anything contrary to his military 
honour. General Carleton seems to have con- 
sidered that the thing expected from him as a 
friend, and the best thing he could do, was to 
send the young lord home; and, accordingly, the 
aide-de-camp, who had gone to learn the art of . 
war in the best school, and who had only been in 
Canada a few months, was sent home with de- 
spatches. At first no public hint was given of 
any such intentign ; but on the 14th of February, 
when opposition was carrying on their hottest 
attacks in parliament, Chatham, by the hand of 
his wife, intimated to General Carleton, that, 
from his fixed opinion with regard to the con- 
tinuance of the unhappy war with our fellow- 
subjects of America, he found it necessary to 
take a decisive but painful step, which was to 
withdraw his son altogether from such a service. 
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Thus the king’s commission was thrown in his 
face, and the country was given to believe that 
this must, indeed, be an execrable and hopeless 
war, since the minister who had conquered Canada 
could withdraw his own son from its defence !' 

On the 22d of May, the day before that fixed 
for the prorogation of parliament, General Con- 
way made a motion for inspecting the powers 
vested in his majesty’s commissioners proceeding 
to America: and on the 23d, at the moment the 
king was expected in the House of Lords, Mr. 
Hartley moved an address praying that parlia- 
ment might not be prorogued at all, but continue 
sitting by adjournments during the summer, in 
order that they might be ready to receive infor- 
mation, and take measures without loss of time 
for every important emergency. Both these 
motions were negatived without a division. In 
his speech proroguing parliament the king confi- 
dently asserted that no alteration whatever had 
taken place, or was likely to take place, in his 
friendly relations with foreign powers. 

From the Ist of January to the Ist of March 
very few recruits arrived at Arnold’s camp, 
before Quebec; but the weather then began 
to open, and by the Ist of April the force in 
Canada was raised to 1800 men. But an enemy 
they had not counted upon instantly made its at- 
tacks and thinned their ranks—this was the small- 
pox. As coined money did not arrive, Arnold 
issued a proclamation making the paper-money of 
congress current, under promise of redeeming it 
with gold and silver in four months, and threat- 
ening with destruction all such persons as should 
dare refuse this paper in exchange for their com- 
modities or labour. The French Canadians had 
no faith either in the paper or in Arnold's pro- 
mises ; and his attempts to obtain credit by force 
only insured him hatred and vengeance. The 
troops helped themselves to what they wanted. 
They told the Canadians that they were come 
to liberate them from tyranny and oppression ; 
but the Canadians did not understand this logic, 
and thought that they had come only to plunder 
them. To increase these sentiments of héarty 
hatred, the New Englanders laughed at the Ro- 
man Catholic church ceremonies, and insulted 
some of the priests. In this state of things, and 
with the certainty that Quebec would be relieved 
by reinforcements from England as soon as the 
St. Lawrence should become navigable, Arnold 
again set up his contemptible battery before the 
walls of the capital of Canada; but, so far from 
making any impression, he could scarcely keep 
his guns in their places; and when, on the Ist 
of April, General Wooster arrived as his superior 





1 Chatham Correapondence. The resignation of Lord Pitt was 
pompously announced in the newspapers, with abundant com- 
ments and reflections on the sad event. 
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in command, he took offence, and retired to 
Montreal to assume a separate comthand there. 
He was scarcely gone when many of the Ameri- 
cans left the army and returned home, stating 
that the time for which they had engaged was 
expired. General Thomas, who was appointed 
to the supreme command, did not arrive till the 
Ist of May. The force then amounted, numeri- 
cally, to about 2000 men; but many of these 
were not effective, and many more were looking 
homeward. The magazines, it is said, were almost 
void of provisions and insufficiently supplied with 
gunpowder. To complete Thomas’s dilemma he 
saw the river beginning to open below, and heard 
that English ships of war, which could not fail 
to deprive him of the use of the river, were 
every day expected. On the 5th of May he 
called a council of war, which unanimously re- 
solved not only that there was no hope of taking 
Quebec, but that there was no hope of saving 
themselves except by an immediate retreat! 
Thomas, therefore, began to remove the sick to 
Three Rivers, and to embark his artillery and 
stores in boats and canoes. On the following 
morning, before these operations were completed, 
three English ships, which had forced their way 
through the ice with great difficulty and danger, 
arrived before Quebec. These vessels were hailed 
with trancports of joy by the garrison: they in- 
stantly th: aw on shore two companies of the 29th 
regiment, about 100 marines, and a few sailors. 
The Americans, who had thrown up no kind of 
entrenchment, began to flee without waiting to 
receive a shot. General Carleton then sallied 
out upon them with nearly all his little force 
and with six field-pieces ; but the enemy retreated 
so fast up the river that all he could do was 
to take their artillery and stores, about 100 
loiterers, and nearly all their sick, who had been 
left behind in the panic. Every possible care 
has been taken to give a different colour to this 
affair; but, words and varnish apart, it was, on 
the part of the Americana, a complete confusion 
and dispersion. Many of them were found after- 
wards concealed and starving in the neighbour- 
ing woods. Sick, wounded, and prisoners were 
all treated with great humanity. A very little 
fighting—chiefly of posts—drove Arnold and all 
the American officers, except a Colonel Butterfield, 
who surrendered at discretion, back into their 
own provinces. Canada was thus entirely freed 
from American arms; and the most energetic 
efforts were now making there for the recovery 
of Ticonderoga and the dominion of Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George.’ 

But, in the meantime, nothing but disgrace had 
attended our main army at Boston. During the 
winter it had suffered many hardships and pri- 


2 Stedman; Gordon; Marshall; Rameay; Burke, in Ann, Reg. 
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vations, but the worst suffering of all was that 
continued state of inactivity and torpor which 
commenced with the arrival of Gage, and which 
never terminated till the departure of Howe.' 
In the course of the month of December the 
Americans made several advances on the besieged, 
and took almost undisputed possession of several 
Thus, Ploughed Hill, Cob- 
ble Hill, and Lechemere's Point were successively 
occupied and fortified: their approaches were 
earried within half a mile of the British works 


important positions. 


on Bunker's Hill, and their guns drove the British 
floating batteries from some of their stations, and 
protected other works which they constructed 
themselves. In the month of January a council 
of war was held in the American camp, which 
was attended by several members of congress; 
and it was resolved, “that a vigorous attempt 
ought to be made on the ministerial troops in 


Boston, before they can be reinforced in the 
spring, if the means can be provided, and a 
And it 
was further put in the shape of an advice, “ that 
thirteen regiments of militia should be asked for 


favourable opportunity should offer.” 


from Massachusetts and the neighbouring colo- 
nies, in order to put the army in a condition to 
make the attempt.” The colonists were prompt 
in compliance, and the militia regiments assem- 
bled in the lines on the Ist and 2d of February. 
‘But still Washington was obliged to wait, for 
the season just then was exceedingly mild, and 
he wanted ice to enable him to pass the river. 
About the middle of February the cold became 
intense, and the ice sufficiently strong to bear 
the troops. A council of war was then called to 
consider of an immediate assault upon Boston, 
Boston Neck, and Bunker’s Hill; and they agreed 
almost unanimously that the attempt was too 
hazardous. At the end of February various ap- 
pearances among the British troops seemed to 
indicate an intention of evacuating Boston, and 
Washington had received intelligence that a part 
of the British force there was expected at New 
York. General Howe, and the ministry at home, 
indeed, had become conviuced, by this time, that 
there was no use in his staying where he was: 
but he end they ought to have reflected on the 
unfa -ourable impressions and fatal effect of being 
driven out by the Americans as one beaten and 


—f oo 


} Notwithstanding the enormous expenses incurred for the 
support of this army, and the never-ending accounts of our com- 
mizsaries and contractors, they had not even had a little fresh 
meat and vegetables to give to the sick and the wounded ! 
Hence, and from the hot weather, a terrible increase of deaths. 
Captain Harris—afterwards General Lord Harris—was among 
the sufferers. He had been dangerously wounded on the head 
in the American redonbt on Bunker's Hil], and had owed his 
life to the humanity, gallantry, and presence of mind of the 
Marquis of Hastings, then Lord Rawdon, and a young Heutenant 
in Harris's company. Though an officer, and an admired one, 
Harris could scarcely procure anything but salt pork and salt 
beef. The condition of the wounded privates he describes as 
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conquered ; and, having stayed there so long, he 
ought to have guarded against the particular 
line of attack which Washington was now medi- 
tating.* He ought to have been taught a lesson 
by the affair of Bunker's Hill—and yet there was 
another hill, the Heights of Dorchester, which 
commanded the shipping in the harbour and 
nearly the whole town; and of this hill he had 
taken no more care than had been taken of 
Bunker's Hill. On the 2d of March the Ameri- 
can general, who had. received more powder, 
some bombs, and some heavy pieces of artillery, 
which had been brought from our captured forts 
at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, began a heavy 
bombardment and cannonade on the unfortunate 
town, and on the British lines, which was re- 
peated on the following night, and still more 
furiously on the night of the 4th, which is said 
to have been particularly selected as the eve of 
the anniversary of the death of Crispus Attucks 
and the other martyrs who had fallen in the 
Boston riots of 1770. On this latter night, as 
soon as it was dark, and the artillery began to 
roar, Washington despatched General Thomas, 
with about 2000 men, an immense quantity of 
fascines, trusses of hay, and several pieces of 
artillery, to take possession of the Heights of 
Dorchester. Thomas, who was followed by 300 
labourers, stole across a low isthmus (it might 
have been swept by English guns) without being 
perceived, got to the top of the heights without 
obstruction, and at daydawn presented to the 
British precisely the same sudden spectacle they 
had witnessed before on Bunker’s Hill—a redoubt, 
a breast- work, and a strongly though hastily 
fortified position. 

Before they recovered from their stupor Thomas 
began to thunder at the town and at the ships of 
war, which were obliged to shift their anchorage ; 
aud all the while his unemployed soldiers worked 
with the labourers in digging trenches and rais- 
ing other works to make the Heights of Dorches- 
ter still more formidable. General Howe saw 
that he must either dislodge Thomas or evacuate 
Boston. He resolved to attempt the former, and 
detached Lord Percy with 3000 men. These 
troops, which, to have had any chance of success, 
ought to have been double or triple the number, 
embarked in transports, and fell down to the 





most deplorable.—Letters, in the Life and Services af General 
Lord. Harris, by the Right Hon. 8. R. Lushington. 

2 Captain Harris, like a sensiblé man, had said, eight months 
before, that there could be no use staying in Boston, and that 
the proper way of prosecuting the war was hy our navy and 
blockade, as had been recommended by Lord Barrington. ‘I 
have heard,” said he, “that you are determined to withdraw all 
troops from the colonies, and carry on tho war by sea only. This 
appears the only possible way of distressing them, as we can - 
cut off every intercourse with other nations, and, by that means, 
bring them to reason at a much smaller expense than it can 
possibly be effected by land.”—Letter in Lushington's Life of 
General Lord Harris, 
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castle in order to proceed thence up the river to 
a low strip of land at the foot of Dorchester 
Hill; but—fortunately we should say—a storm 
YORE, ‘and then the retiring tide made it impossible 
for the ships to approach the destined spot. Lord 
Percy and his men returned to the harbour, and 
nothing more could be done that day, but much 
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remained to be suffered from the terrible fire 
kept up from Washington’s lines and from Tho- 
mas’s new position. And, in the meanwhile, 
Washington threw more and more men to the 
heights, and the New Englanders, encouraging 
each other with cries of ‘‘ Remember the fifth of 
March,” rushed boldly forward to join and 
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strengthen Thomas. 
some knowledge of engineering, with an inventive 
faculty which regular engineers do not always 
possess, went to the same spot, and by his advice 
General Thomas ordered his people to chain to- 
gether, and fill with sand and stones, a number of 
hogsheads which were to be rolled down the very 
steep hill upon the English, if they should attempt 
to march up—an effective contrivance, by which 
it was calculated whole columns would have been 
swept off at once. The storm continued during 
the night with a tremendous fall of rain, and it 
‘had scarcely abated the next morning. Howe, 





Colonel Mifflin, who had | 
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appears, again talked of clearing the Heights of 
Dorchester ; but the madness of any such attempt 
was soon made apparent even to his dull com- 
prehension. It is said that, if he had again de- 
tached Lord Percy, Washington would have 
attacked Boston and Boston Neck—in which, 





1 The reader will more clearly understand the peculiar situa- 
tion of Boston, and the relative position of the hostile forces 
and their respective fortifications, by a careful examination of 
the accompanying plan. It shows the various works thrown 
up during the summer and autumn of 1775, and at the beginning 
of 1776. A comparison of the views on pages 514 and 528, with 
this plan, will tend a Repace net mene snore enteliigibie eae 
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however, we believe, he would have been as sure 
of repulse as Percy must have been. As matters 
were decided, Washington was left to the much 
safer operations of bombardment and cannonade, 


and these he continued without any regard to the. 


buildings of the town. On the 8th of March a 
flag was sent out from the select men of Boston, 
acquainting General Washington that it was the 
intention of the troops to evacuate the place, and 
that General Howe was disposed to leave the 
town standing, provided he were allowed to retire 
without molestation. As this paper was not 
signed by Howe, Washington took no notice of it | 
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—-had on board 1500 barrels of gunpowder, besides 
carbines, bayonets, gun-carriages, and all sorts of 
tools necessary for the army and artillery. In 
appropriating this much wanted supply the jubi- 
lant New Englanders said it was the gift of 
Providence. But still worse happened in con- 
sequence of Howe’s unpardonable negligence. 
Lieutenant-colonel Archibald Campbell, with 700 
men fresh from England, ran right into Boston 
harbour, not knowing but that the place was still 
in our hands. He was taken, of course, and be- 
came in the hands of the Americans a subject for 
severe and brutal retaliation. Before entering 


officially, but it appears that he instructed some | | Boston, Washington, fancying that Howe in- 
of his people to intimate that the terms, if pro- | tended to proceed with his whole force to New 


perly put, might be complied with. On the 14th 
strong barricades were erected in the streets lead- 
ing down to the water side, and proclamation 
was made by the crier for the inhabitants to keep 
within their houses. It appears to have been 
also hinted, both in the town and in Washing- 
ton’s camp, that, if any attempt were made to 
hinder the embarkation, fire would be set to 
Boston, and everything in it destroyed. But no in- 
terruption was offered or attempted—the Ameri- 
cans thought it triumph enough to see him gone. 
In the course of the 15th and 16th, Howe, who 
would not condescend to any direct communica- 
tion with Washington, embarked his luggage 
and a good part of his men, and by the morning 
of the 17th he got all that the ships could hold and 
carry safely-on board, and at about ten o'clock in 
the morning the squadron weighed anchor and 
sailed away. Besides his army he was obliged to 
carry with him about 2000 American Tories or 
royalists, who preferred running any chance of 
danger to remaining in the town at the mercy of 
their own countrymen of the opposite party. 
He left behind him, for want of room in the 
ships, 250 pieces of cannon, half of which were 
serviceable, four large mortars, 150 horses, 25,000 
bushels of wheat, and a quantity of barley, oats, 
and other provisions, of which Washington’s army 
stood greatly in want. He also left a considerable 
quantity of ammunition which ought to have 
been destroyed. His force, at the moment of 
the evacuation, did not much exceed 7000 men, 
wl ile "Washington must have had from. 25,000 
to 30,000 men, counting regulars, militia, volun- 
teer companies, and all. To complete all the 
woful blunders which had been committed, Howe, 
in sailing away, left no cruiser in Boston Bay to 
warn the ships expected from England that 
the place was no longer in our possession ; and 
a few days after several of our store-ships sailed 
right into the harbour, and fell into the hands of 
the Americans before they discovered that George 
Washington and not King George was master 
of Boston. One of these ships alone—the Hope 


York, detached a considerable part of his army 
in that direction, with orders to march as quick 
as possible; and he soon sent the rest of his 
army by divisions to the same province. By the 
14th of April Washington collected the whole 
army in the neighbourhood of New York. The 
revolutionary party, with not so much as a single 
Tory to disturb their unanimity, remained in 
peaceful possession of Boston. -Instead of pro- 
ceeding to New York, Howe had sailed to the 
eastward for Halifax, in Nova Scotia, where he 
arrived soon and safely. 

Earlier in the year than these events, signal ill 
success had attended the efforts of the royalists, 
or government party, in North Carolina. No 
second attempt could be made to erect the royal 
standard in the Carolinas until the arrival of a 
force from England. At last, on the 3d of May, 
Lord Cornwallis, with seven regiments of infan- 
try, arrived on that coast in a squadron of trans- 
ports, convoyed by Sir Peter Parker ; and almost 
immediately after, General Clinton arrived at 
Cape Fear and took the chief command of the 
troops. Clinton’s instructions were to endeavour 
by proclamation and other means to induce the 
Carolinas to return to their allegiance ; to inform 
himself accurately of the temper and disposition 
of those provinces; and, if he found the royalists 
humerous enough and bold enough to take up 
arms, he was to leave a part of the forces there 
to assist them, and to repair with the rest of the 
troops to New York to meet the commander-in- 
chief, General Howe, who was to leave Halifax 
and be at New York some time in June. But 
Clinton, who might have changed the whole 
aspect of affairs if he had been there with any- 
thing like a force three or four months earlier, 
when the Highlanders and Regulators were up 
in arms, now found no encouragement, and no 
hopes of a co-operation. Tired of doing nothing, 
he and Parker resolved to do more than was in 
their commission, and, sailing away from Cape 
Fear, they ran down to Charlestown, the capital 
of South Carolina, to capture or destroy . that 
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thriving town, whose trade supplied the two 
colonies with the nerves of war. On the 4th of 
June they arrived off Charlestown and took pos- 
session of Long Island. There they found will- 
ing royalists, but they had all been disarmed by 
the revolutionary party in the preceding month of 
January! But there was another island, where, 
instead of disarmed royalists, there were armed 
insurgents and tremendous batteries; and this 
island defended Charlestown harbour, from which 
it was distant about half a mile; and as a sad 
addition to Sullivan Island—such was the name 
of the fatal place—there was a projecting point 
of land to the northward, called Hadrell’s Point, 
which almost touched the island, and which was 
now united to it by a bridge of boats, and Lee— 
late an English colonel, but now an American 
general, the rival of Washington, who had been 
for months watching Clinton’s desultory move- 
ments, and following him from province to pro- 
vince—was encamped on that projecting point, 
with a force of 2500 regulars, about 3000 militia, 
and some artillery. Notwithstanding these for- 
midable and unexpected appearances, Clinton 
persevered in his design ; he constructed on Long 
Island two batteries, to answer those of the 
enemy, and to co-operate with the floating bat- 
teries destined to cover the landing of the troops 
on Sullivan Island. On the 28th of June, at 
half-past ten in the morning, Sir Peter Parker, in 
the Bristol, made the signal for action. His fleet, 
consisting of the Bristol, of fifty guns, the Hzperi- 
ment, of fifty guns, and the Active, Solebay, Acteon, 
Syren, and Sphynx, twenty-eight gun frigates, 
the Thunder bomb, and the Friendship, an armed 
ship of twenty-four guns, soon came to anchor, 
with springs upon their cables, in front of the 
American fort, and opened a tremendous fire 
upon it. But misfortunes began early—no sound- 
ings had been taken, neither had the ground on 
the island been surveyed—three of the frigates 
got aground! Two hove off, but the third stuck 
fast, and became of little or no service. The fire 
of the British ships did not produce all the effect 
which had been expected, for the fortifications 
were far stronger than had been fancied, and 
their lowness preserved them in a great degree 
from the weight of our shot. They were in- 
geniously composed of palmetto-trees, earth, and 
other substances, and the merlons were of un- 
usual thickness. During this long, hot, and ob- 
stinate conflict the seamen looked frequently to 
the eastward, expecting to see the land forces 
advance from Long Island, drive Lee from his 
entrenchments st Hadrell’s Point, and come 
up to second the attack upon the fort. When 
the firing ceased in the darkness »{ night, the 
Bristol and Experiment were left almost wrecks 
upon the water; and, when they counted their 
Von. ITT. 
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killed and wounded, they were found to be 111 
on board the Bristol, and seventy-nine on board 
the Experiment. The frigates had not suffered 
a proportional loss, but two of them were sadly 
cut up in hull and rigging. As usual when sailors 
and soldiers are joined in an unsuccessful service, 
the popular disposition was to throw all the 
blame on the latter. General Clinton with the 
troops set sail on-the 21st to join General Howe. 
He was escorted by the Solebay frigate, but the 
rest of the fleet was under the necessity of re- 
maining some time at Long Island to refit. 

In the meanwhile the revolution had been pro- 
ceeding at an accelerated pace, and the insur- 
gents, who could no longer conceal anything or 
derive any benefit from concealment, had ven- 
tured to announce the full extent of their design. 
On the 15th of May, the continental congress 
sitting at Philadelphia resolved, “That it should 
be recommended to all the various assemblies 
and conventions in the United States of America, 
where no form of government adequate to the 
exigencies of affairs had yet been adopted, to 

| establish such a constitution as should be most. 
conducive to the public welfare and security.” 
This vote was immediately published in the 
bewspapers, with a preamble stating that, as his 
Britannic majesty had, with the concurrence of 
his parliament, excluded the inhabitants of the 
colonies from his protection, it became necessary 
and expedient to suppress and abolish the power 
and constitution which had been derived from 
that source. All this was virtually a declaration 
of independence. When the mask was off, seve- 
ral individuals, including some who had worn it 
the longest, put in rival claims for the honour of 
being the first to have originated the great idea. 
We cannot enter into the discussion of these 
rival claims; but several writers, Americans by 
birth and feeling, and popular with Americans, 
seem confidently to confer the glory on BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, quoting words and sentences used by 
that philosopher many months before, when he 
was still in England, and employing all his art to 
make the Earl of Chatham and the other great 
orators of opposition as deaf as adders to the 
ministerial cry that he and his countrymen were 
aiming at nothing less than independence. Mr. 
Josiah Quincy, writing from London in the month 
of November, 1774 (about two months before the 
philosopher went down to Hayes to cajole our 
great orator, and make Chatham believe that the 
famous conciliatory bill he was then preparing 
would be a good basis for negotiation, as all that 
was wanting was a redress of grievances, &c.), 
says, “Dr. Franklin is an American in heart and 
soul. //is ideas are not contracted within the 


narrow limits of exemption from taxes, but are 


extended upon the broad scale of total emancipa- 
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tion. He is explicit and bold on the subject.” 
The same American writers seem very generally 
diaposed to admit that any premature disclosure 
of this extreme intention would have had a very 
injurious effect upon the temper of the American 


people; and they universally agree that even at 


the last moment it was necessary, except in the 
vrovince of Massachusetts, to develope the plan 
of a total separation from the mother country by 
degrees, and to take great pains in preparing the 
popular mind for ita reception. And they also ad- 
mit that it was an English pen that rendered the 
most effective service in this particular, and that 
Thomas Paine, the well-known author of the 
Rights of Man and the Age of feason, contributed 
more than any man to convert the people to the 
doctrine of independence. Paine, originally a 
Quaker and staymaker of Thetford, in Norfolk, 
then an exciseman, then an assistant at a school, 
then an exciseman again, made his abilities 
known in 1772, by publishing a pamphlet. This 
pamphlet recommended him to the notice of 
Franklin, and Franklin recommended the poor 
anthor to go and try his fortune in America. 
Paine took the advice, and having settled at 
Philadelphia in 1774, he became a contributor 
to newspapers and other periodical works, and in 
January, 1775, editor of the Philadelphia Maga- 
zine. In the month of January in the present 
year, 1776, he brought out his famous political 
pamphlet entitled Common Sense. There were 
other writers on the same side—of course none 


were tolerated on the other side—but Paine out- : 


stripped them all; his pamphlet met with unparal- 
Jeled success; it was circulated throughout the 
colonies, and during the winter and spring months 
it had been a principal study with all classes of 
Americans ; and the American annalists and bio- 
graphers affirm that after its appearance the pub- 
lic mind was rapidly and wonderfully changed. 
As General Washington and the main body of 
the American army were now in the city of New 
York, or in its neighbourhood, the royalists and 
the moderates were completely crushed in that 
colony, and the men of movement had every- 
thing their own way. And so warm and active 
were tha men in the New York convention, that 
they vere among the very first to take into con- 
sideration the resolution of the continental con- 
gress recommending the organization of a new 
form of government. Gouverneur Morris put 
himself at the head of these debates, and ad- 
vanced a series of facts and arguments to show 
that disseverance and independence were abso- 
lutely necessary, and that the proper time for 
claiming them had now arrived. A committee 
was appointed to take into consideration the 
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| the 27th of May the committee presented their 


report, which went the whole length desired. 
It affirmed that the right of granting, or new- 
modelling governments, belongs to the people ; 
that the present form of congress and committees 
originated in the free choice of the people, and 
was dependent on the people; that this form, 
instituted under British sovereignty, was neces- 
sarily defective ; that by the voluntary abdication 
of the late Governor Tryon (he had fled to save 
his life), by the dissolution of the old assembly, 
and by the unwarrantable hostilities committed 
by the British fleets and armies, the old form of 
government was ipso facto dissolved, whereby it 
had become necessary that the people of the 
colony should institute “a new and regular form 
of internal government, in exclusion of foreign 
and external power,” &c. 

But the men of the hot south, the democratic 
part of the Virginians, had preceded the New 
Yorkers by a few days: their convention had 
met at Williamsburg on the 6th of May; and on 
the 15th they took the decisive step of instruct- 
ing their delegates in the continental congress at 
Philadelphia, to propose to that body an imme- 
diate declaration of independence, and the estab- 
lishment of a democratical republic; and, having 
done this, they employed themselves in drawing 
up a “ Declaration of Rights,” and a new consti- 
tution for the colony, as if its independence had 
already been established. The “ Declaration of 
Rights,” which the French revolutionists after- 
wards took for their model in drawing up their 
“ Rights of Man,” was to this effect:—“1. That 
all men are born equally free, possessing certain 
natural rights, of which they cannot by any com- 
pact deprive their posterity. 2. That all power 
is vested in the people, from whom it is derived. 
3. That they have an unalienable, indefeasible 
right to reform, alter, or abolish their form of 
government at pleasure. 4. That the idea of an 
hereditary first magistrate is unnatural and ab- 
surd. 5. That no government, independent of, 
or separated from the government of Virginia, 
ought:to prevail within the limits of Virginia.” 
Taking all their declarations and propositions 
together, the democratic principle could not well 
go farther. It was hardly possible to make a 
clearer enunciation of the bold experiment in gov- 
ernment then about to be tried—of that system 
which, after more than eighty years, cannot be said 
to have got much beyond its experimental stage. 
In conformity to the instruction of the Virginia 
convention, Richard Henry Lee, one of the Vir- 
ginia delegates at Philadelphia, moved, on the 
7th day of June, that congress should forthwith 
declare—“That these united colonies are, and of 


resolutions of the continental congress, and to right ought to be free and independent states ; 
report thereon with all convenient speed. On | that they are atsolved from all allegiance to the 
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British crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great Britain is, 
‘and ought to be totally dissolved ; that measures 
should immediately be taken for procuring the 
assistance of foreign powers,” &. The question 
was adjourned till the next day. The length of 
the debate (it occupied three days) shows that 
there was some opposition ; but this, it is said, 
was, in most of the opposers, merely as to time, 
and not to the principle of the measure of inde- 
pendence. Virginia had spoken out, and so had 
six other colonies ; but the other six—New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and South Carolina—were as yet silent, and it 
was deemed expedient to wait awhile for their 
formal concurrence. The impatience of the revo- 
lutionary leaders was, however, too great to suffer 
any long delay ; they fixed upon the Ist of July as 
the decisive day, and meanwhile they appointed 
a committee to prepare a draught of the declara- 
tion of independence. This committee consisted 
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of Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia ; John Adams, 
of Massachusetts; Roger Sherman, of Connecti- 
cut; Robert R. Livingston, of New York; and 
Dr. Franklin, of Pennsylvania. They appointed 
Jefferson to make the draught. The young Vir- 
ginia lawyer soon finished his task, showed it to 
Franklin and Adams, who made a few altera- 
tions, and then submitted it to the whole com- 
mittee— which whole, as we have seen, consisted 
of four members besides Jefferson. On the 28th 
of June the committee reported the declaration 
‘to congress, who, after the reading, ordered it to 
lie on the table till the lst of July. Though its 
friends had certainly not succeeded in obtaining 
2n unanimous and spirited adhesion, they brought 


1 In thia edifice, called by the Americans I}.ependence Hall, 
were held the meetings of the continental congress, and here 
the declaration of independence was discussed and adopted in 
ccuncil, and signed and sent forth to the world. 
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on the question in a committee of the whole 
house on the appointed day, and in the course of 
that day nine states voted for independence: 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina voted against 
it; the delegates from Delaware were divided in 
opinion; and the delegates for New York, who 
had been chosen before Washington drove Howe 
out of Boston and took possession of New York 
with his army, begged leave to withdraw, and 
would not vote at all. On the resolution being 
reported, the delegates from South Carolina re- 
quested an adjournment of the question to the 
next day, hinting that they might then vote for 
it for the sake of unanimity, though disapproving 
of the measure! The adjournment was agreed 
to. On the following day the South Carolina 
delegates concurred with the majority; a third 
delegate arrived from Delaware, and voted for 
the resolution; the Pennsylvania delegates were 
changed that very morning by some very summary 
and irregular proceeding of the revolutionary 
party, and the new ones joined the majority. 
Thus, as the Americans say, twelve of the thirteen 
states voted fairly in favour of the declaration 
| Of independence; but from the accounts given— 
and the one we follow is their own—we 
cannot possibly conceive that the voices 
were all fairly obtained. The resolu- 
tions in favour of a declaration of in- 
dependence having thus been carried on 
the 2d of July, the declaration itself was 
finally agreed to, and made public on the 
4th of July, which day is accordingly 
celebrated in the United States as Inde- 
pendence Day. 

In the meanwhile the British army 
had arrived at Sandy Hook, in the 
neighbourhood of New York, and the 
convention had retired in a hurry from 
the city to White Plains. But, en- 
couraged by the presence of the British force, 
the moderates and loyalists stayed away, and, 
discouraged by the same cause, some of the revo- 
lutionary party stayed away also; so that there 
was a very thin attendance at White Plains. 
On the 8th of July they opened what they called 
& new provincial congress, to the members of 
which the freeholders and voters are said to have 
granted full powers to decide on the subject of 
independence; but which members appear to 
have been none other than those who had sat in 
the last convention. The number was still small ; 
and the legal competency—considering popular 
election decisive of the point—very questionable 
indeed. The people of the colony had not been 
culled together, as recommended in the report of 
the 27th of May; and, since General Howe's 
landing in the neighbourhood of New York, the 
vast majority of the population of that city, and 
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of the townships near it, had unequivocally de- 
clared for the king. The only authority of the 
new provincial congress was derived from a mi- 
nority ; and it does not appear that the sense of 
even the minority was regularly taken in the 
election of the provincial members, who now 
undertook to bind the whole colony to the decla- 
rations and fortunes of the general congress. They 
instantly read and discussed a letter from John 
Hancock, the president of the continental con- 
gress, informing them of all that had passed at 
Philadelphia ; and on the very next day, July the 
9th, they resolved that the reasons assigned by 
the continental congress for declaring the united 
colonies free and independent states were cogent 
and conclusive; that they fully approved the 
same, and would at the risk of their lives and 
fortunes join the other colonies; and that the 
delegates of their state should be and hereby 
were authorized to adopt all such measures as 
they might deem conducive to the happiness and 
welfare of the United States of America. This 
resolution, which was carried five days after inde- 
pendence had been proclaimed by congress at Phi- 
Jadelphia, was considered as completing the volun- 
tary consent of the thirteen provinces or states. 
Before being passed Jefferson’s draught of the 
declaration of independence had been slightly al- 
tered in committee. Not to offend the friends of 
America in England, whose sympathy it was of the 
utmost cousequence to preserve, all the passages 
were struck out which stigmatized the people, 
and those retained that stigmatized only the king 
and government. A clause reprobating the slave- 
trade was also struck out, to avoid giving offence 
to slave-holding patriots and the slave states 
generally. But after every alteration several de- 
legates had refused to sign tle famous paper. 
Some of the recusants stayed away, but Mr. 
Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, was present, and 
frankly declared that he would never sign it. 
The signatures wanting were supplied, months 
after, by newly chosen delegates. The declara- 
tion, nevertheless, went forth to the world as the 
unanimous act of congress aud of the American 
people. It commenced with asserting that all 
men (surely they ought to have introduced the 
word white) were created equal, and that all 
people had an unalienable right to choose their 
own government; that the history of the pre- 
sent king of Great Britain had been a history of 
injuries and usurpations, having for their direct 
object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over America. ‘To prove this,” continued the 
paper, “let facts be submitted to a candid world ;” 
and then came a long array of all the monstrous 
acts of tyranny, oppression, cruelty, and perfidy 
of which George II]. was said to have been 
guilty. Many of his sins were omitted for the 
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suke of brevity, but those inserted filled eighteen 
separate clauses ! : 

The framers of this document, and such of th 
American people as went along with them, were 
neither deficient in confidence in theirown prowess 
nor ignorant of the physical advantages their 
country presented, and the difficulty Great Britain, 
split into factions and with a divided parliament, 
must encounter in carrying on that distant war; 
yet it remains indisputable that their sole reliance 
was not upon “ native swords and native ranks.” 
We have heard Gouverneur Morris speaking of 
their dabbling in foreign treaties, we have heard 
English ministers speaking of secret envoys from 
France, and we have the confession of one of the 
leaders of the revolution, that at least one secret 
agent had been among them months before they 
drew up the declaration of independence. This 
leader was John Jay, whose own son tells the 
story. The French agent was repeatedly closeted 
with Jay, Franklin, and Jefferson ; and he pro- 
mised them all manner of aid, whether in arms, 
ammunition, or money. They had already estab- 
lished a secret committee of correspondence (of 
which Thomas Paine svon became secretary), 
aud had opened an active correspondence with 
every court supposed to be inimical to Great 
Britain; and, both before and immediately after 
the declaration of independence, several Ameri- 
can agents, much less secret and mysterious than 
the French gentleman who had been at Phila- 
delphia, repaired to Paris to court and bargain for 
French assistance. Others went more clandes- 
tinely to Madrid, to Naples, to the Hague, to St. 
Petersburg. But, besides this foreign aid, the 
Aniericaus counted upon a rebellion in Ireland 
as a certainty, and upon an insurrection in Eng- 
land as a probability. Their addresses to the Irish 
people, sent over before the declaration of inde- 
pendence, had been artfully contrived to lead to 
one of these ends, 

General Howe, having remained at Halifax 
with the Boston army till the 11th of June, had 
then set sail for New York, and had come to 
anchor at Sandy Hook on the 29th of June. He 
had expected to meet there his brother, Lord 
Howe, with the main body of the fleet and the new 
army, as also Sir Peter Parker with his squad- 
ron, and General Clinton with his troops; but all 
these parties were still far away, and he did not 
think it prudent to venture upon any hazardous 
step till they arrived. He was met at Sandy 
Hook by Tryon, the expelled governor of New 
York, who had been for some time on board of a 
ship of war, but who had secured the services of 
two companies of volunteers, consisting of 100 
men each, raised in New York from a respectable 
class of society, and all ardent in the cause of tho 
mother country, and furious at the persecutions 
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and annoyances their party in the colony had 
undergone and were actually undergoing.’ At this 
moment Washington and his army were throw- 
ing up strong entrenchments at New York and 
on Long Island, to close the river Hudson against 
the English fleet. For the same purpose a nun- 
ber of vessels were sunk in various parts of the 
channel. Washington, with the main body, was 
at New York; General Sullivan, in great force, 
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was at the western extremity of Long Island, 
just opposite New York; and the rest of the 
American forces occupied different posts on York 





1 The revolutionary convention of New York had decreed that 
all who befriended the British government should be considered 
as enemies to the state, guilty of treason, and should suffer ‘‘ the 
pains and penalties of death!” They had established conrtsca- 
TIONS OF PROPERTY, and were publicly selling by auction the 
goods and chattels of the royalista or suspected royaliste! It 
would appear that life was taken as well as goods. The Jm- 
partial History of the War in America between Great Britain and 
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Island, except three detachments—one on Gover- 
nor’s Island, one at Paulus Hook, and the third 
round about New Rochelle and the East and 
West Chester—to oppose any sudden attempt 
which might be made to Jand up the river in the 
rear of New York. The total number of Wash- 
ington’s army appears to have been rather above 
than under 30,000 men; but sickness prevailed 
in his camp to such an extent, that at one time 
it was reported that nearly a fourth part 
of the men were unfit for service. He had 
now a large train of artillery and an abun- 
dant supply of military stores. Notwith- 
standing his imposing attitude, General 
Howe, with his 9000 men, resolved to be 
nearer to him, and, leaving Sandy Hook, 
he sailed to Staten Island, situated just 
under the south-western point of Long 
Island, and whence he could watch the 
operations of the enemy. No opposition 
was made to his landing, the American 
troops abandoning Staten Island at his 
approach without firing a gun. Three days 
after, Admiral Lord Howe arrived with his 
long-expected fleet and troops from Eng- 
Jand at Sandy Hook (having unfortunately 
lost some time in seeking his brother at 
Halifax), where he was soon afterwards 
joined by Sir Peter Parker’s shattered 
squadron from Sullivan Island. Our army 
now amounted altogether to nearly 30,000 
men, British and foreign. 

Before proceeding to any direct act of 
hostility, Lord Howe sent ashore, by a flag, 
circular letters acquainting the Americans 
with his powers, both civil and military,and 
inclosing a declaration granting pardons 
to all such as were willing, by a speedy 
return to their duty, to reap the benefits of 
the royal favour; promising that any colony, 
town, port, or place that submitted should 
instantly be excepted from the provisions 
of the acts of parliament prohibiting their 
trade, &c.; and giving assurances that the 
meritorious services of all persons who 
should aid and assist in restoring tranquil- 
lity would be duly rewarded. Washington 
instantly forwarded these papers to the 
congress, and the congress published them 
‘in all their gazettes, with comments of their own. 

Still reluctant to proceed to extremities, Lord 
Howe attempted to open a communication with 
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her Colonies (London, 1780), says :—‘‘ Some small time previous 
to the arrival] of the fleet and army, plots in favour of the royal 
cause were discovered in New York and Albany, which were pro- 
ductive of much trouble. SOME FEW EXECUTIONS TOOK PLACE, 
great numbers were confined, and many abandoning their houses, 
under the operations of their fears, were pursued as outlaws and 
enemies to their country. The estates of those unfortunate 
people, against whom there were proofs, were seized.”"—P. 385. 
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General Washington, and sent some of his officers 
with a flag and a letter; but as he could not 
possibly recognize the revolutionary rank of the 
American, and as, in consequence, he addressed 
his letter to George Washington, Esq., that officer 
proudly refused to receive it. 

The impression produced and artfully instilled 
into the minds of the Americans was, that the 
Howes were afraid of fighting the captor of Bos- 
ton. At the same time the gazettes were filled 
with abuse of the British army and flattering 
appeals to the American heroes. General Howe, 
on the morning of the 22d of August, put his 
army in motion on Staten Island, and first threw 
forward a division of 4000 men under the com- 
mand of Clinton, who landed in Gravesend Bay, 
Long Island, without opposition, their disem- 
barkation being well covered by three frigates 
and two bombs. Washington reinforced General 
Sullivan, who was holding the island. Clinton's 
division was soon followed by the rest of our 
army, with the artillery ; and, upon their landing, 
Sullivan’s advance-guard, which had been hover- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the landing-place, 
set fire to all the houses and granaries, and fled 
precipitately to seek cover in the woody heights 
through which the British must pass. Washing- 
ton, making a most erroneous calculation that 
Long Island might be held, threw over more and 
more reinforcements from New York, until the 
mass of his army was committed on that spot. 
By his direction the Americans, to the number 
of 15,000, were posted on a peninsula towards 
that end of the island whivh faces the city of 
New York, and is not more than a mile from it: 
their lines extended almost right across the pen- 
insula from Whaaleboght or Wallabout Bay, an 
elbow of the East River, on the left, to a deep 
marsh on a creek emptying into Gowan’s Cove 
on the right: their rear was covered against an 
attack from the English ships by some batteries 
on Governor's Island, Red Hook, and Brooklyn- 
ferry; and there were other batteries on the 
East River to keep open their communication 
with the city of New York; in their front they 
had a strong line of entrenchments secured by 
abattis, flanked by redoubts, and lined with 
spearn orNances, their centre, at Brooklyn, being 
made uncommonly strong; and in advance of 
these artificial works they had, at the distance of 
some two miles and a half, the natural defences 
of a range of hills —those to which their advanced 





! This William, Earl of Stirling, as he called himself, was the 


son of a Mr. James Alexander, who had gone out to America in 
1714, with the appointment from George I. of surveyor-general 
fur the province of New Jersey. The son, who succeeded to the 
aame Office, and also to large estates in New Jermey and New 
York, came over to England in 1757, after his father's death, 
when he was a young man of about one-and-twenty, and in 1759 
got himself served usarest lawful heir ma’e to Henry, fifth Earl 
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guard had fallen back on Clinton’s landing— 
covered with thick woods extending obliquely 
nearly all across the island, and intervening be- 
tween the American lines and Lord Howe's army. 
Their object was to occupy these heights, and to 
defend against the English the defiles which 
led through the hills, Washington himself had 
superintended these dispositions ; but, after pass- 
ing the day of the 26th at Brooklyn in the lines, 
he had returned at night to New York. Notwith- 
standing their advantageous positions the Ameri- 
cans were driven from them all, and beaten out 
of the island on the 27th of August. When not 
firing from behind walls or trees or high breast- 
works, their resistance was slack and contempti- 
ble. A great proportion of their left wing and 
centre were either killed or taken prisoners while 
attempting to run away. Their right, under 
Lord Stirling, was equally panic-stricken ; they, 
however, maintained the contest with General 
Grant until they received news of the total rout 
of the rest of their army. They then abandoned 
their position, and ran for their lives across a 
morass to Mill Creek. It is stated that, if Gene- 
ral Grant had moved rapidly to the edge of that 
morass, and had secured the head of a mill-dam 
over which they escaped, the greater part of this 
division must have been either drowned or taken 
prisoners. But most of them crossed the creek, 
and thence continued their run to Brooklyn. In 
their haste, however, they left their commander 
behind them, for Lord Stirling was taken pri- 
soner by Grant's division.’ Between the British 
right, under Clinton, and the Hessians, a great 
many of the American officers were taken, in- 
cluding General Sullivan and General Udell or 
Woodhull. The total amount of prisoners was 
1097, and from 1200 to 1600 Americans were killed 
or wounded. The loss of the British was com- 
paratively trifling, not exceeding 400 men and 
officers in killed, wounded, and taken. In the 
heat of the action Washington crossed over from 
New York to the camp at Brooklyn, whence he 
witnessed the confusion and headlong flight of 
his troops, whom, in our opinion, he had most 
unwisely exposed to an unequal contest. Ie also 
witnessed from that ill-omened camp, the ardour 
of the British troops, who followed the American 
fugitives almost to the foot of their works, and 
who were with difficulty prevented from making 
an assault on their lines—an assault which ought 
to have been made before the fugitives recovered 





of Stirling, who had died without issuc in 1739. On this ho 
assumed the title; but, his petition to the king having been 
roferred to the House of Lords, their lordships, in 1762, came 
to a resolution that he had not made out his claim. He still, 
nevertheless, continned to call himself a lord, on his own autho- 
rity, and was recognized as such by the American revolutionists, 
whose cause he joined, and in whose army, on the breaking ovt 
of the war, he received a commission as najor general. . 
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from their fatigue and panic, But General Howe 
was of a different opinion, and thought that the 
lines should be attacked by regular approaches. 
The British army encamped that night in front 
of the American lines; and on the following 
morning, the 28th of August, they began to 
break ground about 600 yards from one of the 
redouhbts. They seemed to have been so absorbed 
. by this tedious and laborious occupation—to have 
had their eyes so bent and fixed upon the earth 
and their pickaxes, spades, and mattocks—as to 
have been blind to everything else that was 
passing; and they kept digging their trenches 
on one side, while Washington was smuggling 
his forces out on the other, and ferrying them 
over East River to the city of New York. It is 
said, however, that a marvellously thick fog con- 
cealed and favoured the American general’s criti- 
cal operation. On the night of the 29th, having 
collected a number of boats, and removed his 
military stores, with part of his provisions and 
the lighter part of his artillery, he began to em- 
bark his men. When the party first embarked 
were landed on the New York side, the boats 
returned for another; and this ferrying occupied 
several hours, during which Washington, who 
kept his own person on the New York side of 
the water, expected every moment that General 
Howe would burst through his lines at Brooklyn, 
and take his men in the rear, and that Lord 
Howe would send some of his ships up the East 
River to destroy their fragile boats and every 
hope of escape from Long Island. But the 
high-feeding English general slept on; and his 
brother, the admiral, though not so apt to doze, 
did not move a single ship or boat, and was to 
all appearance unconscious of what was going 
on. Nothing but a miracle of negligence, slow- 
ness, and stupidity could possibly have saved the 
forces— the half of his army—which Washington 
had exposed on Long Island; and, in point of 
generalship, nothing except the British letting 
them go, when they were there, was so miserable 
as Washington’s sending the Americans to that 
island. But even after his lucky escape, Wash- 
ington found himself in a very critical situation ; 
for he not only had a superior, and, to a degree, 
a victorious force in front, with a commanding 
fleet, but all the country round about him was 
hostile to his cause. On the first appearance of 
Lord Howe, the people of Staten Island took the 
oath of allegiance to the British crown, and joy- 
fully offered to serve as volunteers; the people of 
Long Island were equally loyal; on both sides 
the Hudson—in New Jersey, as in New York— 
the anti-revolutionists began to declare them- 
selves in vast numbers; the whole covtinent, in- 
deed, between New England and the Potomac 
abounded with royalists or with very lukewarm 
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republicans, and the city of New York, taken asa 
whole, was decidedly hostile to congress. Wash- 
ington felt that, under all these circumstances, 
there was no possibility of defending the impor- 
tant city for which he had risked so much—even 
to putting his whole army in jeopardy; and on 
the 12th of September, when the British were 
slowly inclosing him on all sides, he evacuated 
New York in too great a hurry to carry off all his 
artillery and stores. But Howe had scarcely 
taken possession of New York when a dreadful 
fire broke out, apparently proceeding at the same 
moment from several quarters of the town. A 
number of incendiaries had stayed behind and 
concealed themselves in the houses, combusti- 
bles had been carefully prepared, and, taking 
advantage of a brisk gale of wind, these despera- 
does began their work in several places on the 
night of the 20th, about the hour of midnight, 
when most of the citizens and troops were buried 
in sleep. But when the spreading flames gave 
the alarm the soldiers were beat to quarters, de- 
tachments of sailors from the fleet were landed, 
and after a hard struggle the fire was stopped, 
though not before it had reduced nearly a third 
part of that fair city to ruins.’ Some of the in- 
cendiaries were caught in the fact, and were 
either despatched by the sword or bayonet, or 
thrown into the flames they had kindled, by the 
infuriated soldiery. The design was to make 
what Washington could no longer keep of no use 
to his enemies; and the stern patriotism and 
relf-devotion of the act have been applauded, by 
those who have not sufficiently reflected that 
these New Englanders were not destroying their 
own houses and property, but the houses and 
property of another people and a rival colony. 
On the morning of the 15th three British men- 
of-war ascended the North River as high as 
Bloomingdale, and completely stopped the further 
removal of stores by water; and on the same 
day Sir Henry Clinton landed at a place called 
Kipp’s Bay, on the East River, about three miles 
above New York. Washington had thrown up 
works at this important point, but his troops 
fled from them, and swept away in their flight 
a whole column which was sent to sustain them. 
Washington rode in person to the spot, but he 
could not rally them; and, in spite of all his 
efforts, another corps which he brought up joined 
the general flight, in which he himself was 
compelled to join, after witnessing the seizure 
at Kipp’s Bay of all the heavy artillery, and a 
large portion of his baggage, provisions, and 
military stores. He was thus compelled to con- 


1 Among the buildings consumed was the old English church. 
When the Americans stationed at Paulus Hook saw the steeple 
fa'l, they gave three cheers, probably viewing it as a sign of | 
the downfall of church as well as state control. 
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fess, in the bitterness of his soul, that new troops 
and raw militia, notwithstanding their high re- 
publicanism, could never stand against a regular 
army, though only royalists and mercenaries. He 
clearly saw that the democratic principle and the 
practice of free election would never do in the 
army, and that republicans, when they make 
war, must make it like other people, and dis- 
pense with the fundamental doctrine of personal 
liberty and equality. At present, in spite of 
various efforts made by Washington to remedy 
the evil, there was scarcely any distinction be- 
tween platoon officers and privates. The New 
Englanders, the strength of his army, were fana- 
tic asserters of equality; they had been allowed, 
in most instances, to elect their own officers, and 
of consequence a disposition to associate with 
them on a footing of equality was a recommen- 
dation of more weight, and frequently conduced 
more to the choice of officers, than any individual 
merit in the persons chosen. Hence the privates 
acquired no habits of obedience and snbordina- 
tion; and hence also the most disgraceful and 
unmilitary practices prevailed among the officers. 
If we are to believe other accounts, a consider- 
able number of these New England officers were 
little better than a set of rapacious pedlers and 
swindlers. 


Continuing to withdraw his last regiments from | 


New York, Washington, after a considerable loss 
in men, occupied works and lines which ran 
right across York Island, the strongest being at 
King’s Bridge and Fort Washington. General 
Howe left some troops in the city, and with the 
main body of his army marched up York Island, 
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boasts of the sons of liberty about fleeing to arms 
by hundreds of thousands and fighting for their 
country without pay and reward, save such as 
they should acquire by establishing the most 
free and perfect of all independent governments, 
was little more than moonshine ; that, with some 
exceptions, the richer classes preferred staying 
at home and sending the poorer to fight for them ; 
and that the poor were only to be engaged by 
levy money and good pay—that they must in fact 
be made soldiers in the real sense of the word by — 
being soldati, just as if they were mere English or 
Frenchmen, paid by King George or King Louis. 
‘“‘ Kstablish your army upon a permanent foot- 
ing,” said Washington, “and give your officers 
good pay. This will induce gentlemen of charac- 
ter to engage; and until the bulk of your officers 
are composed of such persons, you have little to 
expect from them. They ought to have such 
allowances as will enable them to live like, and 
support the character of gentlemen; and not be 
driven by a scanty pittance to the low and dirty 
arts which many of them now practise to filch the 
public of more than the difference of pay would 
amount to upon an ample allowance.’. ... . 
With respect to the men, nothing but a good 
bounty can obtain them upon a permanent estab- 
lishment. . . . I shall therefore take the liberty 
of giving it as my opinion, that a good bounty 
immediately be offered, aided by the proffer of at 
least 100 or 150 acres of land, a suit of clothes, 
and a blanket to each non-commissioned officer 
and soldier.” As to the militia, he added that it 
was assuredly resting upon a broken staff to place 
any dependence upon it; as the militiamen not 


and encamped in face of Washington’s lines. On! only deserted themselves, but were the cause of 
the 16th of September there was some skirmish- ! desertion in others. Nay, he went so far as to 
ing in the plain that Jay between the twocamps; | say that, unless the republican soldiers were 
and the Americans Jost two of their best officers, : gratified to the extent of their wishes, they would 
Colonel Knowlton, of Connecticut, and Major | be disposed to join the royal army, and that 
Leitch. Desertion now became frequent ; and the . many of them were doing so already. Congress 
time was approaching when the period of service ' then voted an increase of pay and of bounty 
for which most of the Americans had engaged | money, and offered other advantages, immediate 
would expire. Washington, on the 24th of Sep- | or prospective, which made it more profitable to 
tember, wrote what was almost a despairing letter | serve under Washington than to serve under 
to congress. It was found already that all the | Howe.’ 











' It appears that it was no very uncommon aight to see an 
American officer shaving his own men, and that too “in the 
face of characters of distinction.”” A captain was tried and 
broken for stealing his soldiers’ blankets. In some corps, cap- 
tains, lieutenants, ensigns, sergeants, corporals, drummers, and 
privates lived on a common stock, and on a footing of perfect 
equality. Almost every villainy and rascality was for some time 
practised with impunity. This state of things drove many 
gentlemen from the service altogetker, aud made others declare, 


more or less publicly, that if they had known what the repub- 
lican army was to be, they would never have joined it. At the 
same time bitter animosities prevailed between the troops from 
the north and those furnished by the southern colonies. One 
ground of complaint was the circumstance that, at the beginning 
of the war, the New Englanders—ever keen bargainers—bad 
got more pay than was allowed the soldiers from the south.— 
Jared Sparks, Life of Morris. 
2 Washington’s Letters. 
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1 @’ |ORD HOWE, as one of the king’s 
| pacificatorsor commissioners, made, 
immediately after the victory on 
Long Island, another unsuccessful 
attempt to open a negotiation. Con- 

: gress appointed three of the bitter- 
est enemies of Great Britain—Dr. Franklin, John 
Adams, and Rutledge—their committee to receive 
the communications of Lord Howe. This trio 
waited upon his lordship in Staten Island, on the 
11th of September, four days before the British 
army took possession of New York. His lordship 
received them with great politeness. He assured 
them that there was every good disposition in the 
king, ministry, and parliament to make the gov- 
ernment easy to them; and that to put an end to 
their grievances, the obnoxious acts of parliament 
would all be revised, &c. The committee gave it 
as their opinion, that to return to allegiance and 
dependence was now impossible; and they de- 
clared that the Americans had been forced against 
their will into the war and into the proclamation 
of independence. Lord Howe then put an end to 
the useless conference with many expressions of 
grief and regret for the horrors which must be let 
loose upon the land. The committee returned to 
Philadelphia,’ and Howe passed over to New 
York, as we have seen, driving Washington 





1 Before this interview at Staten Island, Lord Howe had 


written a private letter to his ‘‘ worthy friend” Dr. Franklin, 
to acquaint him of the nature of his mission, to express his 
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before him to the lines he had previously made. 
After consuming whole weeks in throwing up 
entrenchments to defend his own lines and the 
approaches to New York, he, on the 12th of 
October, embarked a considerable part of the 
royal army in flat-bottomed boats, sent them 
through Hurl Gate into the sound, and landed 
them at Frog’s Neck, about nine miles in the 
rear of Washington’s positions, which were thus 
shorn of their strength. Some of the ships of 
war went still higher up the North River, so as 
to cut off any retreat to the Jerseys; and the 
only road open was one leading to the New 
England provinces; and this road too might 
have been closed by a more active and skilful 
commanter. Washington, taking counsel from 
his own high courage, and forgetting the low 
spirit of his troops, would have remained where 
he was to fight a pitched battle. He harangued 
his officers, and told them they must retreat no 
further, but decide the fate of America on that 
ground. But General Lee, the deserter, who had 
come up from Sullivan Island and the Carolinas, 
remonstrated against this determination, pointing 
out that the ground was almost as bad as Long 
Island, and that the British would hem the army 
round with such a chain of works as would 
reduce them to the necessity of surrendering, 





earnest desire to see all differences acco &o. This 
letter gave Franklin the opportunity of insulting England and 
sneering at the bonhomie of his lordship. 
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approach, were not found so formidable as they 
appeared at a distance. When our army came 
in sight their tents were all standing; and the 
hurry of striking them, and of loading the wag- 
gons with the baggage, with the movement of 
troops backward and forward in evident uncer- 
tainty of pw pose, presented an extraordinary pic- 
ture of alarm.? But Howe, instead of moving di- 
rectly on the weak centre, kept his attention fixed 
on the right wing, and on a hill beyond the Bronx, 
where Washington had posted 4000 men, though 
in that position they were utterly incapable of 
supporting, or receiving support from the rest of 
his army. But it appears to have been Howe's 
strange destiny to convert Washington’s mistakes 
into benefits to the Americans. Though the force 
beyond the river could not reach him with their 
guns, and though two battalions with a couple 
of pieces of artillery might have prevented them 
from recrossing the Bronx to take him in flank, 
he directed the first and chief effort of his army 
against that worthless position. He detached a 
part of his left wing ; the men crossed the river 
at a ford which was entirely under the command 
of our cannon; they then mounted the hill, and 
gallantly drove the 4000 Americans from it.‘ 
But then it became necessary to sustain the troops 
which had taken possession of the hill; and in so 
doing the left and right wing of our army were 
in a great measure severed from one another. 
That night—and it was an inclement one—the 
British troops lay on their arms. The next day 
they encamped with the left wing on one side of 
the Bronx, and the right on the other. On the 
30th Howe was reinforced by four battalions 
from York Island and two from Mamaroneck 
Post; and he then made a disposition to attack 
the enemy’s lines on the following morning. But 
during the night it rained in torrents, and the 
rain made the faces of the hills so slippery, that, 
it was thought our men would have great diffi- 
culty in mounting them. On the 31st the weather 
was fine and the hill-sides comparatively dry. 
Howe then resolved to make his attack on the 
morrow; but his intention was betrayed by a 
deserter, and before the break of day Washing- 
ton evacuated the lines, set fire to all the houses 
on White Plains, retreated in the direction of 
the Croton River, and took up a most advan- 
tageous position on the heights of North Castle, 
where he had previously thrown up strong 
breast-works. Lord Howe did not venture to 
attack him here, but returned instead, to reduce 


3 Stedman. 

* Captain Harris, who was on the field, says, “‘The Americans 
behaved in the most dastardly manner, for though they at first 
made a show of resistance, no sooner was our second brigade 
ordered to advance, than they gave way with such precipitation, 
that they escaped to the heights behind before our men could 
reach them.”—Journal, in Lushington’s Life of Lord Harris, 


through famine, without fighting at all. Wash- 
ington was still obstinate, but a council of war 
was called, and it was decided by a majority that 
they must decamp immediately.' If General 
Howe had landed at Pell’s Point instead of Frog's 
Neck,? the retreat would have been almost im- 
practicable, and Washington must inevitably 
have lost all his artillery and baggage ; but Howe 
did not re-embark his men and collect them at 
Pell’s Point till the 18th of October, and thus 
time was allowed the Americans to bring off 
most of their remaining military stores, and to 
get towards the open country called the White 
Plains, The English general's blunders, however, 
could not excuse those committed by Washington. 
On the 19th and 20th there was some skirmish- 
ing, and a sharp combat at a narrow pass, which 
the Americans in vain attempted to defend 
against the British. On the 21st Washington 
occupied some heights between New Rochelle 
and the Hudson River. Howe encamped in and 
about the village of New Rochelle, on the shore 
of the sound. On the 22d Washington fell back 
to the edge of White Plains, and put the main 
body of his army in a long line of entrenched 
camps, extending from twelve to thirteen miles, 
on different heights. He thus placed the river 
Bronx between him and Howe ; and he presently 
threw up some additional works to strengthen 
his line. When Washington had made himself 
as strong as he could, and had somewhat revived 
the spirits of the Americans by afew skirmishes, 
in which their use of the rifle and their knowledge 
of the country gave them some trifling advan- 
tages, Howe, on the 28th of October, moved to 
attack him in two columns, the left led by him- 
self, the right by Clinton. As the British ad- 
vanced towards White Plains, Clinton’s column 
fell in with several bodies of the enemy and 
drove them back to their lines in great confusion. 
When our troops arrived within three-quarters 
of a mile of the American lines they had a dis- 
tinct view of their whole position, which was 
strongest on the flanks and weakest in the centre. 
If an assault had been made on the centre it 
could not have failed, and its full success would 
have been absolute destruction to the American 
ainy; for Washington had so posted his right 
wing that, if cut off from the centre and left, 
it must either have surrendered or have been 
drowned in the winding Bronx. Howe had in 
the field 13,000 effective men; Washington had 
from 18,000 to 20,000; but the greater part of 
them were not better than a loose militia, and 
their dismay and confusion was very evident in 
spite of their fortified lines, which on a near 
1 Marmall. 


2 Frog’s Neck was an island, joined un by s bridge which the 
Americans broke. 
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Fort Washington and King’s Bridge, where the 
American general had left considerable forces, in 
the rash hope that they would be able to hold 
out even though he retreated or were beaten. 
The force in Fort Washington, and in extensive 
entrenchments round it, was indeed immense for 
such a service, consisting of no fewer than 3000 
men, under the command of Colonel Macgaw, a 
brave, well-educated, and skilful Pennsylvanian, 
wlio had deserted the law to follow the profession 
of arms. The post was most important to the 
royal army, as it secured an intercourse with the 
Jersey shore, and in the hands of the enemy 
seriously obstructed the navigation of the Hud- 
son River. The fortifications were in good repair 
-—the situation was wonderfully strong by nature 
—and it was not to be approached except under 
n heavy fire. It was the 15th of November before 
the English got their batteries in order and sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender on pain of being 
put to the sword. On that very morning Wash- 
ington was in the fort, having brought over some 
reinforcements from the opposite side of the river; 
but as soon as he had instructed Macgaw to de- 
fend the post to the last moment he withdrew. 
On the following morning all the neighbouring 
heights were assaulted in different directions by 
four columns of British and Hessians, who had 
hills to climb and thick woods to force, rivers to 
ascend and creeks to cross. They lost in killed 
and wounded 800 men; but, Lord Percy having 
carried the advanced works, the garrison threw 
down their arms, and all who were not killed 
were taken prisoners. Thus did Washington lose 
3000 of his best men. On the 18th of November, 
Lord Cornwallis crossed the Hudson River, drove 
the Americans from Fort Lee, which was nearly 
opposite Fort Washington, took all their tents 
standing, all their provisions and stores, and ad- 
vanced into the Jerseys without opposition. This 
advance induced Washington to quit his post on 
the Croton, and fall back upon the Delaware 
River. Cornwallis penetrated to the remotest 
parts of East and West Jersey, being received 
by the majority of the people rather as a friend 
and deliverer than as an enemy. On the 24th of 
November, being reinforced by two brigades of 
English troops and a battalion of Highlanders, 
his lordship marched on for Brunswick. Here he 
was ordered to halt—an order which is said to 
have saved the panic-struck and fleeing army of 


his commander-in-chief and some of our methodical generals. 
Jlis movements were checked by Howe. Captain Harris, who 
was with the advancing column, could hardly understand why 
they halted so frequently. With his usual good sense and 
modesty he says, ‘‘We pursued the enemy n:uch too slowly ; 
but it is dot for us subordinates to comment un the movements 
of our commanders, of which we are in general very incompetent 
judges. Warped by passion, we consider only visible objects, 
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1 Lord Cornwallis was a very Cesar in rapidity compared to 
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Washington from ruin. Cornwallis was within 
two or three marches of the Americans, whose 
retreat was impeded by bad roads and heavy 
artillery. But his lordship did not receive orders 
to advance till the evening of the 16th of Decem- 
ber, and, though he marched from Brunswick at 
four o'clock in the following morning, and arrived 
at Princetown in the afternoon, the last of the 
American rear had cleared out before his arrival.’ 
In headlong haste, and with extreme difficulty, 
the American general led the remnant of his 
army to Trenton, and there began to ferry them 
across the Delaware. So many had deserted— 
so many had retired because their term of service 
was up—that he had now scarcely 3000 men, and 
of these a portion were unsteady militia. Corn- 
wallis put his division into winter-quarters be- 
tween the Delaware and the Hackensack, and 
nothing more was done in this quarter. While 
Cornwallis had been advancing through the 
Jerseys, Clinton, with the squadron of Sir Peter 
Parker, had been sent along the coast to Rhode 
Island, where the people were enthusiastic revo- 
lutionists, and where an American squadron had 
been collected under Commodore Hopkins. The 
island was taken without any difficulty, for the 
provincial troops fied, and Hopkins retired up 
Providence River, where he remained inactive 
and useless. But, unfortunately, it required a 
considerable force to keep Rhode Island, and 
during three years a great body of men was left 
upon it in perfect idleness, 

On the side of the lakes, the American army 
which had fled from Canada had been equally 
unfortunate with that near the Delaware. We 
left it on the Isle aux Noix, where the Sorel 
issues from Take Champlain, suffering from fever 
and malaria, Sir Guy Carleton being unable to 
follow up his successes through want of vessels 
to cope with the American flotilla and command 
the lakes. The way in which the wants were 
supplied and the difficulty overcome afforded a 
consoling proof—a proof much required—that 
all activity and energy were not confined to the 
irregular, self-taught American officers. Thirty 
vessels were required to give a decided superio- 
rity on those waters, the access to which by the 
Sorel was impracticable to ships, and most diffi- 
cult and laborious to boats on account of nume- 
rous shallows, falls, and rapids. The framework 
of some vessels was sent for to England, but this 


and forget the thousand latent wheels by which a great army 
moves.”—Journal. The British, however, would not have been 
left much behind if the Americans had not abandoned the greater 
part of their artillery. Harris in his journal mentions that at 
one place, where 100 resolute mon might have stopped our whole 
army, they left behind them thirty-two guns, together with their 
tents and baggage. 

2 Stedman; Gordon; Rameay; Burke, in Annual Register; 
Marshall. . 
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required time. Carleton therefore sent detach- | Pellew, then a midshipman, afterwards Admiral 
ments from the king’s ships stationed at Quebec | Viscount Exmouth. On the 11th of October 


with volunteers from the transports and a corps 
of artillery—in all about 700 men—to fell timber 
and to occupy a favourable post on the shore of 
Lake Champlain. The keel and floor timbers of 
the Inflexible, a ship of 300 tons, which had been 
laid at Quebec, were taken to pieces, carried over 
to St. John’s, and laid down again at a corner of 
the lake where a little dockyard was improvised ; 
thirty long boats, many large batteaux or flat- 
bottomed boats, and a gondola of thirty tons, 
were carried up to the spot, partly by land and 
partly by being dragged up the shoals and rapids 
of the river Sorel at an extraordinary expense 


they discovered Arnold with his fifteen vessels 
drawn up in a strong line across the passage be- 
tween Isle Valcour and the western shore of 
the lake. 

American writers have not a breath, or a 
flourish of the pen, to bestow on Arnold’s brilliant 
performance on the two days of hard fighting 
which ensued; but it appears, from English au- 
thorities, that his conduct was truly heroic, and 
that he fought on, with his wonted intrepidity, 
when most of his vessels had run from him and 
abandoned him.? Not arepublican was left either 
on the waters or on the shores of Champlain. 


of human labour; Lieutenant Schanck, an officer | It is conjectured that the royalists might, and 
who possessed great mechanical ingenuity, super- | ought to have, at once, retaken Ticonderoga. 
intended the works at the dockyard, where tim- | What remains unquestionable is, that the con- 


ber which had been growing in the forest in the 
morning, was turned into part of a ship before | 
night. In twenty-eight days from the relaying 
her keel, the Znflezible was launched, rigged, 
armed with eighteen twelve-pounders, and equip- 
ped for service; two schooners, the AMuria and 
Carleton, were put together with equal rapidity ; 
and the flotilla was completed by the Loyal Con- 
vert gondola, the Thunder, a kind of flat-bottomed 
raft carrying twelve heavy guns and two howit- 
zers, and twenty-four boats armed each with a 
tield-piece or carriage-gun. The whole thing 
seemed like magic! In a few weeks the British, 
from not having a single boat, had a force suffi- 
cient to sweep the Lakes Champlain and George 
from end toend.' Before these preparations were 
made, the Americans had quitted the Isle aux 
Noix and traversed the lake for Crown Point. 
Congress had voted that General Gates should 
take the command of that northern army, and 
that he should be reinforced with 6000 militia. 
But men no longer marched willingly in that 
direction. Jf any efforts were made to increase 
the shipping, they had failed ; for at this moment 
the Americans had only fifteen small vessels on 
the lake, carrying in all ninety-six guns, fourteen 
of which were eighteen - pounders, twenty-three 
twelves, and the rest six and four pounders. 
The command of the squadron, at the instance of 
War hington, was given toArnold, the real hero of 
the Canada expedition. No time was lost by the 
British in seeking this brave and active enemy, 
and Sir Guy Carleton himself embarked with the 
squadron—the strangest squadron that ever Eng- 
lish sailor had seen. Captain Pringle was com- 
modore, with his pennant on the /nflerible; and 
among those young officers who were appointed 
to the Carleton achooner, was one who was des- 
tined to become one of the most distinguished 


of British naval commanders—this was Edward 


1 See map, vol. ili, page 573. 


ception and management of the lake campaign 
were beautiful things in war; and that Carleton 
displayed as much humanity as bravery. 

Though the easy and comfortable confidence of 
many of its members that the contest would be 
soon decided by the victory of American arms 
was materially shaken, the general congress, as a 
body, remained firm and hopeful; for they knew 
that the chances would turn much in their favour 
when the English army ventured into the interior 
of the country; and they also knew that exten- 
sive foreign aid and co-operation were preparing: 
for them. While Washington was being driven 
from post to post, they occupied themselves in 
completing their republican constitution.? The 
advance of Lord Cornwallis, however, through 
the Jerseys, obliged them to flee from Philadel- 
phia to a safer place; but when re-assembled at 
Baltimore, on the 20th of December, they be- 
trayed no despondency, or any lack of spirit, 
which must have proved fatal to their whole 
cause. Convinced that Washington in the field, 
and as an experienced soldier, was more compe- 
tent to the management of an army, and of the 
means of recruiting it, than a set of lawyers, 
traders, and planters, they materially enlarged 
his military powers, supplied him with money, 
and empowered him to raise fresh levies to the 
amount of sixteen regiments, Their committee 
of foreign correspondence laboured night and 
day, neglecting no argument, and scarcely any 
temptation, to induce France and Spain to espouse 
their quarrel openly, and threaten England with 
invasion, while so large a part of her forces were 
engaged in that distant war. To men who had 


2 Stedman; Ostler, Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, London, 


1835. During Carleton’s stay at Crown Point, young Pellew 
nearly succeeded in capturing Arnold. 

3 On the 4th of October they established articles of confedera- 
tion and perpetual union between the several states. These 
articles were a supplement to, and extension of the declaration 
of independence, 
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s0 committed themselves, everything seemed pre- 
ferable to a return to allegiance. It waa for- 
mally discussed in congress, whether their com- 
missioners at Versailles should not be authorized 
to transfer to France the same command or mono- 
poly of their trade which Great Britain had pos- 
sessed. This was relinquished as too extreme a 
measure, and as striking a mortal blow at most of 
the leading arguments they had used with the people 
in favour of independence.’ But the cooler and 
more astute heads represented that if France 
would venture into the war at all, it would not be 
through any treaty, compact, or promise of theirs, 
but merely out of her old rivalry and hatred of 
England. This was the political philosophy of 
Benjamin Franklin, who was now preparing to 
go to Paris as chief negotiator. They expected, 
if they could only maintain the struggle a little 
longer, that half of the powers of Europe, who 
were jealous of the greatness, and anxious for 
the dismemberment of the British empire, would, 
‘‘in sound policy, interfere so far as to prevent 


.. the conquest of the United States.”? 


‘'. They were not guilty of that folly in politics 
of trusting to the generous passions and amiable 
feeiings of courts and cabinets: they appealed to 
the worst passions and to the most selfish feelings; 
and wich what success we shall soon see. Yet the 
congress had scarcely left Philadelphia for Balti- 
more, when the large majority of Philadelphians, 
who had oppcsed the declaration of independence, 
and who had urwillingly recognized the signature 
of their delegates, which had not been obtained 
without a trick, began openly to declare for the 
royal cause. Several! of their leading men went 
over to the commissioners, Lord Howe and Gene- 
ral Howe, at New York ; and, as those who 
stayed behind in Philndelphia were heartily 
joined by the peace-loving Quakers, they hindered 
the execution of an order for fortifying the city. 
Moat of the towns of the two Jerseys, moreover, 
sent deputations to the king’s commissioners, and 
expressed their anxiety for the return of peace 
and order, through the channel of submission 
and conciliation.* 

In one particular the advice of the secretary- 
at-war, Lord Barrington, had been followed. 
Our establishments for the management of affairs 
with the Indians were withdrawn, and the red 
men were left to adopt their own course against 
the back settlements of the colonies, which, year 
after year, had kept encroaching on their hunting- 
grounds. The fiercest animosities had long ex- 
isted between these incompatible neighbours; 
and the white Americans had adopted, at an 
early period, and continued to retain the princi- 


1 Secret Journals of Congress, as cited by Marshall; Life of 


Washington. 2 See papers, in Almon’s Remembrancer. 
3 Annual Register; Almon's Remembrancer; Gordon; Stedman, 
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ple that the red men were to be treated like 
beasts of prey, which can never be tamed, but may 
be exterminated. As the Indians were accurate 
accountants in matters of blood, and held, as the 
most sacred part of their religion, that they were 
bound to avenge the death of their kindred and 
tribe, the effect of this exterminating system was 
terrible. Our agents had scarcely been withdrawn 
when the Creeks and Cherokees resolved to ravage 
the back territories of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, and to carry, if possible, fire and the toma- 
hawk into the interior of these colonies. Our 
agents warned the well-affected to remove their 
persons and property, and they then encouraged 
the Indians to do what would certainly have 
been done without their encouragement. 

We return to England, where the minds of all 
men were absorbed by the momentous struggle. 
In the course of the summer it had been dis- 
covered not only that many of the American 
privateers were French ships, which had taken 
out papers and commissions from the government 
of the revolution, with few or no American sea- 
men on board; but also that France, and Spain 
as well, were fitting out great armaments, and 
were allowing the American privateers, or the 
vessels with American commissions, to sell their 
prizes in their ports. Sixteen more ships of the 
line were thereupon put in commission by our 
government, who issued proclamations augment- 
ing bounty money to seamen, recalling all British 
suilors that were in foreign service, and laying 
an embargo on the exportation of provisions. 
Parliament assembled on the 31st of October. 
In concluding the speech from the throne, his 
majesty said: “In this arduous contest I can have 
no other object but to promote the true interests 
of all my subjects. No people ever enjoyed more 
happiness, or lived under a milder government, 
than those now revolted provinces: the improve- 
ments in every art of which they boast declare it ; 
their numbers, their wealth, their strength by sea 
and land, which they think sufficient to enable 
them to make head against the whole power of 
the mother country, are irrefraguble proofs of it. 
My desire is to restore them to the blessings of 
law and liberty, equally enjoyed by every British 
subject, which they have fatally and desperately 
exchanged for all the calamities of war and the 
arbitrary tyranny of their chiefs.” The addresses 
in both houses brought on violent debates, in 
which the animosity of party was far more dis- 
cernible than anything else. In the course of 
the debate George Washington was lauded as a 
spirited, hospitable, unambitious country gentle- 
man. The President Hancock was described as 
a plain, honest merchant, of fair character and 
considerable substance in Boston; and the rest 
of the leaders in congress were represented as 
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simple-minded, unspeculative people, who, until 
very lately, had abhorred levelling and republican 


principles. It was maintained—it was solemnly 


averred and sworn to—that the revolutionary 
leaders had practised no arts, no trickery, no 
subterfuges, no oppression upon any part of their 
countrymen—that there had been no coercion 
anywhere—that the revolution had sprung from 
the spontaneous and universal feeling of the colo- 
nies. Lord North and Lord George Germaine 
defended the speech in all its parts, and went 
farther in attributing or insinuating a direct 
share in its composition to the king than it was 
usual for ministers to do. Lord North, in his 
quiet way, told some of the opposition declaimers 
that, if they were members of the new American 
legislature, they could not have ventured with 
impunity to make so free with the president and 
the absolute majority of congress as they were 
doing with the sovereign, the ministers, and par- 
liamentary majority of this country! Efforts 
were mace to bring the great orator to the charge ; 
but Chatham’s gout had not improved with ad- 
vancing age, and little could be got from him 
beyond a declaration that he continued in the 
sume sentiments with regard to America, which 
he had always professed, and which stood fully 
explained in his provisional act; that, unless 
effectual measures were speedily taken for re- 
conciling the colonies, he was fully persuaded 
that, in a very few years, France would set her 
foot on English ground ; although, at the present 
moment, her policy might probably be to wait 
some time, in order to see England more deeply 
engaged in this ruinous war, against herself, in 
America ; as well as to prove how far the Ameri- 
cans, abetted by France indirectly only, might 
be able to make a stand, before she took an open 
part, by declaring war against England. It re- 
quired no superhuman sagacity to arrive at the 
latter conclusion, which was familiar by this 
time to the whole nation. The ministerial ma- 
jorities continued to be very large. For the ex- 
penses of the navy £3,205,505 were freely voted. 
The number of seamen was raised to 45,000. 
The army estimates were about £3,000,000, ex- 
clusive of extras, and some new contracts with 
the German princes for more men to serve in 
America. 

During the Christmas recess the public mind 
was dreadfully agitated by the strange and mys- 
terious performances of an incendiary. On the 
«th of December a fire broke out in the rope- 
house in his majesty’s dockyard at Portsmouth, 
snd threatened destruction to everything there. 
By timely exertion it was got under, and it passed 
for an accident till the 15th of January, when Mr. 
Russell, one of the under-clerks of the dockyard, 
Laving occasion to move some hemp in the hemp- 
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roon), discovered a machine and combustible ma- 
terials, evidently placed there by design. This 
awoke and confirmed the worst suspicions; and 
as, some weeks before, a sullen and silent man 
had been seen loitering about the yard, the as- 
sembled workmen instantly conceived that he 
must be the incendiary. As he was a painter 
by trade, they called him John the Painter; but 
nothing more was known of him, and on search- 
ing Portsmouth and the neighbourhood no such 
person could be found. In the meantime other 
fires broke out in various places, and six or seven 
warehouses were consumed ou the quay at Bristol, 
close on a deep and narrow chasm, which was 
nearly dry when the tide was out, and which 
was at the moment crowded with shipping that 
narrowly escaped destruction. A cry of indig- 
nation, horror, and alarm ran through the land, 
that American incendiaries had stolen into the 
country, and would spread fire and devastation 
in every part of it. While people were in this 
agitated state, Sir John Fielding, the most intel- 
ligent and active of all our magistrates, found 
some means to trace this John the Painter, and 
to identify him with a fellow who had been ap- 
prehended at Odiham, in Hampshire, for a burg- 
lary, about the beginning of February. He was 
brought up to Tondon for examination. The 
fellow behaved with perfect composure, boldness, 
and cunning; and, though several times interro- 
gated by members of the privy council, by some 
of the lords of the admiralty, and other officers 
belonging to that board, he was neither discon- 
certed nor embarrassed, and he could never be 
driven to answer any question that tended, how- 
ever indirectly, to criminate him. It appeared, 
however, that he had passed some time in the 
most combustible of the American colonies; and 
thereupon it was determined to set another pain- 
ter, who had likewise been in America, to cir- 
cumvent and entrap him. This scheme is said 
to have been suggested by Earl Temple, who 
thought that we could not, and onght not to 
stand upon punctilios in so vital a matter. Bald- 
win, the travelled painter selected for the busi- 
ness, did it with great address. Being put in 
the same ward with John the Painter, he pre- 
tended to sympathize in his misfortunes, and to 
hold principles similar to his own; he spoke 
of his travels in America, and nothing is more 
likely to lead to fellowship and free communion, 
whether among educated or half-educated men, 
than their having been over the same ground in 
distant countries. By this freemasonry of travel- 
lers, and by his other ingenious arts, Buldwin 
thoroughly outwitted the crafty incendiary, and 
in about fifteen days led him to disclose the whole 
of his secret history. Implicit reliance can scarcely 
be placed on the evidence of a man capable of 
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such work, and Baldwin had too cunning and low 
a mind not to be suspected of some little exagge- 
ration; nevertheless, nearly all the details that 
admitted of proof to be found in this country were 
in a remarkable degree corroborated by other wit- 
nesses, who were removed from any suspicion of 
collusion, invention, or exaggeration. According 
to Baldwin, the incendiary told him that his real 
name was James Aitken, that he was born in 
Edinburgh, and bred a house-painter, and that a 
spirit of rambling and a profligate habit of life had 
Jed him into many countries and through many 
strange adventures. To gratify his roving dis- 
position, and probably to escape the consequences 
of his crimes, he shipped himself for America, 
continued there two or three years, and travelled 
on foot through several of the colonies, at a time 
when political frenzy and animosity against Eng- 
land were at their highest. There and then 
the renegade, the fugitive from the gallows, com- 
menced politician and reformer of abuses, and 
conceived the notion of serving the cause of liberty 
and checking the monstrous tyranny of King 
George, by burning our shipping and our princi- 
pal trading cities and towns, Leaving America, 
in March, 1775, he went to France, where he 
had several interviews with Silas Deane, the 
agent of congress, who was travelling Europe, 
like another John of Procida, in search of ene- 
mies to Great Britain. Silas Deane, we know, 
was at the time in very close relations with the 
leaders of the war party in France ; and Choiseul, 
the head manager of a similar burning plot 
which Lord Rochefort had discovered in 1764, 
was now again in office, and as anxious fora war 
with England as ever he had been. According 
to Baldwin, the incendiary told him that Silas 
Deane had given him some money; had en- 
couraged him to set fire to the dockyards at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, and Chat- 
ham, as the best means of distressing Great 
Britain ; had promised to reward him according 
to the service he should do the American cause; 
and, as an earnest of what should follow, had given 
him a recommendation to, and bills upon a mer- 
chant in London, to the amount of £300, which 
bills, however, he had found it necessary to burn 
in order to prevent a discovery. Following the 
same evidence we find it stated that, after con- 
cluding his bargain with Silas Deane, he pro- 
cured a French passport (which he was sorry to 
say he had left:at Portsmouth with other things 
in a bundle), and came over to Dover; that at 
Canterbury he contrived the machine which had 
been found in the hemp-house at Portsmouth, 
and got involved in a quarrel about politics with 
a dragoon; that on leaving Canterlury he pro- 
ceeded straight to Portsmouth, and began to 


compound and prepare his combustibles ; that he ! 
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quarrelled with his landlady on account of tha 
interruption she gave him in these occupations, 
and was obliged to take another lodging, as she 
forcibly turned him out of her house; that he 
easily got into the dockyard, and was even locked 
up one day in the hemp-room; that, finding a 
difficulty in lighting his matches, he had pur- 
chased other matches of a woman in the town; 
and that, when his machine had been effectually 
placed and the fire was breaking out, he took 
his departure from Portsmouth in a country- 
woman’s cart, often looking back at the flames, 
with the hope that the conflagration would spread 
and answer the end proposed. A boy, who had 
made a canister or part of the machine for him 
at Canterbury, was produced at his trial, which 
took place at the Winchester assizes, and swore 
to the article found in the hemp-room and to the 
person of the prisoner; the dragoon whom he had 
quarrelled with at Canterbury—the woman at 
whose house he had lodged at Portsmouth—the 
man who had let him out of the rope-house—the 
various persons who had seen him in the dock- 
yard—the woman who had sold him the matches— 
the woman who had taken him up in her cart in his 
flight from Portamouth—and, lastly, the bundle 
he had left behind him, in which was his French 
passport, with other articles which had been men- 
tioned by Baldwin—were all produced against 
him, and formed, altogether, a long and strong 
chain of circumstantial evidence. 

There was no doubt left on any mind either as 
to his guilt, or as to his connection with Silas 
Deane. But, after sentence the prisoner con- 
fessed to some naval officers and others, that the 
substance of most of what Baldwin had deposed 
as his previous revelation to him was true—that 
he had indeed applied to Silas Deane, who told 
him when the work was done he should be re- 
warded—that, after setting fire to the rope-yard at 
Portsmouth, he had come up to London and waited 
on Dr. Bancroft, an American, to whom he had 
a verbal recommendation from Silas Deane— 
that he afterwards wrote to Dr. Bancroft, and 
the day following met him at a coffee-house, 
and told him he would do all the harm he could 
to this kingdom—that the doctor did not ap- 
prove of his conduct, yet, upon being pressed not 
to inform against him, the doctor -promised him 
he would not. He confessed that he had twice 
attempted to set fire to the dockyard at Ply- 
mouth, and had set fire to the warehouses at 
Bristol, after failing in an attempt to deposit his 
combustibles on board of some ship; that he had 
committed various robberies, some a long time 
ago, and some quite recently; that he had en- 
listed in and deserted from two regiments, and 
that he had lived and travelled in America as 
stated. On the 10th of March (1777) he was 
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carried from Winchester jail to Portsmouth dock- 
gate, and there hanged on a gallows sixty feet 
high. Silas Deane made a tour to Italy, but he 
was soon afterwards regularly appointed by con- 
gress their ambassador and plenipotentiary at 
Paris.' He gave other and ample proofs that, 
his hostility to England was under no control of 
conscience or of decency. 

A series of debates took place on 
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should be granted for the better support of liis 
majesty’s household, &. 

On the 7th of May more money was asked in 
the commons, for the insatiable Landgrave of 
Hesse. This was too much even for the country 
gentlemen; and such of them as were still in 
town expressed their disapprobation in strong 
terms. The resolution to pay was nevertheless 
carried in the committee of supply, though only 


(AD. 1V60. abuses in the commissariat, in the: by a majority of thirty-eight to twenty-eight. 
chartering of transports, in the contracts for sup- When the report was brought up the next day, 
plying the troops in America with provisions, ‘the debate was renewed, and the report was 
rum, &c. Many members of the House of Com-’ finally agreed to only by fifty against forty-two. 
mons—ruby-faced gentlemen, who sat on the mi- , But there was one more grand debate in the 
nisterial side of the house, sometimes speaking ‘House of Lords on the affairs of America. On 
of king and country, but always voting with the the 30th of May, the lords being summoned on 
treasury bench—had been allowed to get profit- | purpose, Chatham went to the house to move an 
able contracts; profitable to them, but slow death | address to his majesty for the immediate cessa- 
to the poor soldiers and sailors who had to eat: tion of hostilities. He was in a weuk state of 
their meagre, sapless beef, their carrion pork, and | health, but he spoke with all his former fire— 
their mouldy biscuits. The opposition affirmed | his eloquence, like some other men’s poetry, im- 
that, both at Boston and since, our brave soldiers ; proving with age. It was, as it always had been, 
had been destroyed by unwholesome provisions. | | better than his political philosophy, for he main- 
Nor was this party invention or exaggeration ;' tained even now that the Americans might be 
the monstrous evil existed, as it had donc for | reclaimed by concessions on our part. The idea 
ages, and as it notoriously continues to exist at | of their independence was as odious and horrible 
the present day. Another violent debate took , to his imagination as ever. England must keep 
place on account of an unexpected demand made | the States in her dependency or perish. She 
by the Landgrave of Hesse for more money ; and | could only keep them by acknowledging herself 
Lord North had scarcely recovered from this; the aggressor, and by removing at once all the 
combat, and from a severe fit of illness, when he | | grievances of which they complained. He was 
was comwpelled—on the 9th of April—to deliver | answered or opposed by Lord Gower, Lord Lyttle- 
a message from the king, asking for an increase , ton, Lord Mansfield, Lord Weymouth, and the 
to the civil list. He stated that his majesty had | Archbishop of York, who all maintained that a 
again been obliged to incur debts to the amount , separation from Great Britain, with absolute in- 
of upwards of £600,000, and that he relied on | dependence, was the primary object of the Ame- 
the loyalty and affection of his faithful commons | rican congress, and the end at which that party 
for enabling him to discharge these debts, and | had been aiming for many years; that conces- 
for some fur ther provision for the better support | sions on our part would now be not merely use- 
of his household and the honour and dignity of : less, but ridiculous, degrading, and encouraging 
his crown. His lordship then laid before the | to their designs; and that such an acknowledge- 
house a number of accounts which had been sent | ment of weakness would assuredly draw down 
down with the message, and which went to prove upon us the contempt of our friends and the 
that the king had been a loser by his surrender attacks of our foes, who would believe us to be 
of the hereditary revenue and his bargain with | too weak and spiritless even to defend our own 
parliament at his accession in 1760. As the de-' soi] and our own homes. Lord Lyttleton ex- 
mands upon the public purse had been so exces- | pressed his astonishment at Chatham’s despon- 








sive, and seemed so likely to keep on the increase, 
a loud outcry was raised. On one division the very 
unusual number of 114 voted against the minis- 
terial majority of 281. After this division, the 
house, in a committee of supply, passed two re- 


dency—despondency in one who had formerly 
inspired the whole nation with the most exalted, 
warlike, and heroic feelings. Lyttleton asked in 
what was the state of America calculated to make 
Britain despair of reducing her to her former 


solutions:—1. That the sum of £618,340 should | obedience? Anarchy, he said, prevailed there, 


be granted to enable his majesty to pay his debts. | 
2. That the sum of £100,000 a-year, over and, 


above the sum already fixed (of £800,000 a-year), 
a ee a a 


' He left Paris to try his diplomatic talents at Florence, | 


Venice, Naples, &., in the month of March, a few days befure 
the painter was hanged at Portamouth. 


with treachery, cruelty, and oppression practised 
on the loyal party; every law was trampled un- 
der foot by an ambitious faction; every prison 
was filled with those who would not join the 
scheme of congress, and other loyal Americans 


| were driven into exile and despoiled of their 
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property: but this-could not last—this state of 
anarchy would swallow up those who had made 
it. He reminded Lord Chatham and the other 
peers in opposition how often they had denied 
the probability or possibility of a declaration of 
independence; and how often they had declared 
that, if it should ever happen, they would he the 
first in endeavouring to compel the Americans 
to renounce the fatal scheme and return to their 
duty. A murmur ran through the house that 
Chatham was doing his best to encourage the 
Americaris and discourage the people of England. 
Upon the question being put, the motion was 
negatived by a majority of ninety-nine against 
twenty-eight. On the 6th of June his majesty 
prorogued parliament, with thanks to the com- 
mous for the zeal and public spirit they had dis- 
played in granting large 
and extraordinary sup- 
plies; and with the 
expression of the hope 
that, under the Divine 
providence, the vigorous 
exertions of his great 
forces would end the 
war in the present cam- 
paign. 

But before the royal 
speech was delivered 
some unlucky events 
had occurred in the 
seat of war. As the 
detachment which Lord 
Cornwallis had led 
through the Jerseys in 
pursuit of Washington 
lay in winter- quarters 
on the left bank of the 
Delaware, many of the 
British officers got leave 
of absence and went to enjoy themselves at 
head - quarters in New York. It appears also 
that the men left behind indulged rather too 
freely in Christmas festivities, Moreover, two 
faults had been committed: the troops were put 
in straggling cantonments far apart; and one of 
the most critical points was intrusted to a body 
of Hessians, who were wholly unacquainted with 
the language, customs, and manners of the Ame- 
rican people, while their commander, Colonel 
Rhalle, or Rawle, was a dull, brave, or obstinate 
man—a mere sabreur of the old school. The 
moat careless confidence prevailed in all the can- 
tonments, arising out of the belief that Wash- 
ington’s army was entirely disorganized, and that 
the Americans would neither attack nor wait to 
be attacked when the annual freezing of the De- 
laware should enable the British to cross it. 
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‘tdined the situation of our forces, and resolved 


to-try the effect of a sudden attack, which might 
save Philadelphia, and induce his enemy to fall 
back from the Delaware. On the 24th of Decem- 
ber he collected his regiments on the opposite 
bank of the river, some higher up, some lower 
down, but all out of sight of the British and 
Hessians. He, however, found himself under 
the necessity of leaving a considerable force at 
Philadelphia to keep down the royalists, who 
seemed threatening to rise in arms. On Christ- 
mas Day he made all his preparations ‘for croas- 
ing the river by night; but when the division 
he conducted in person got to their boats, they 
found the water so obstructed with ice that they 
could scarcely force a passage through it, and it 
was thus three o'clock in the morning before they 
reached the left bank, 
above Trenton, where 
Rhalle lay with his 
Hessians, A trusty spy 
had told him that he 
had looked into the 
houses where the British 
and Hessians were 
quartered, and had 
‘ found them buried in 
aia sleep and in Christmas 

/ drink. It was four 
o'clock before Washing- 
ton could get his own 
division,which consisted 
of 2500 of his best men, 
into motion, and then 


at Trenton. But those 
mercenaries slept on, 
and, though it was 
eight o'clock and daylight before the Americans 
arrived, they permitted themselves to be almost 
surrounded in the town before they fired a 
musket. At the first crash of mingled mus- 
ketry and artillery —Washington had brought 
several field- pieces with him— Rhalle ran out 
into the street, assembled all that he could of 
his three regiments, and bravely charged Wash- 
ington’s main body; but in the very beginning 
of the attack he was brought down mortally 
wounded by an American rifle, and then his men 
endeavoured to retreat towards Princetown, a 
place about fifteen miles up the river, where 
General Leslie was cantoned. But by this time 
every road was blocked up in force by the Ame- 


ricans, who, in addition to their own artillery, 


' This view is from the north side of the looking 
south. Nearly all the buildings in the picture existed at the 


- Washington, who had spies everywhere, ascer- | time of the American war. 
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had now got possession of all the field-pieces in 
‘Trenton. After a short hesitation and very little 
fighting—for only about twenty of them were 
killed —the Hessians, to the number of nearly 
1000, laid down their arms and surrendered. 
On the part of the Americans two privates were 
killed, two frozen to death, and one officer and 
three or four privates wounded. About 500 Hes- 
sians, among whom were a troop of light horse, 
stationed at the lower end of Trenton, towards 
the bridge which the American General Irvine 
was to have seized, got safely off by crossing the 
bridge and retreating down the river to Borden- 
town. As that road was open, nearly the whole 
force might have escaped by it, if the Hessians 
had had any presence of mind, and had moved 
from the town in time.’ 

The expedition had a surprising effect on the 
spirit of the Americans, and all pains were taken 
to make the most of it. Hitherto, his raw recruits 
had looked upon the veteran Hessians with fear 
and dismay. To break the spell and to convince 
the inhabitants that his success was not, as many 
suggested, a mere fiction, Washington despatched 
all his prisoners to Philadelphia, and caused 
them in their abject state to be paraded through 
all the streets of the town. His good fortune, 
however, made him rash. In the course of a few 
days the Delaware was completely frozen over, 
and the ice strong enough to bear his army and 
artillery. He resolved to recover the Jerseys, 
and, sending Generals Cadwallader, Irvine, and 
Mifflin across the ice with between 3000 and 4000 
men, he himself recrossed the Delaware on the 
last day of the year (1776), and took post at 
Trenton, which had not yet been re-occupied by 
our arms. When united his whole force must 
considerably have exceeded 6000 men, for his 
recent exploit had brought in many recruits, and 
those whose time of service was up, agreed to 
remain a little longer upon receiving a bounty of 
ten dollars per man. But General Grant, with a 
strong body of British and auxiliary troops, had 
udvanced from Brunswick, and had joined Gene- 
ral Leslie at Princetown ; and Lord Cornwallis, 
who had been on the point of sailing for England 
when news arrived at New York of the affair at 
Treaton, had rapidly returned to take the com- 
mand of the Jersey army, was in Princetown on 
the lst of January, and had there concentrated 
all the troops he had on the Delaware River. 
And, on the 2d of January, some days sooner 
than the Americans expected him, Cornwallis 
descended from Princetown, drove the enemy's 
outposts before him, and, by four o’clock in the 
afternoon, reached Trenton. Washington retired 
across the Assanpink, a creek, as the Americans 
call it, which runs through that town. The British 
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attempted to follow him; but, finding the fords 
of the creek guarded by artillery, they desisted, 
and began to kindle their fires and spread their 
blankets. The Americans also kindled their fires 
and spread their blankets; and then a cannonade 
was begun, and kept up on both sides till it was 
pitch dark. Cornwallis resolved, with a full con- 
fidence of victory, to bring on a general engage- 
ment in the morning: Washington, aware of his 
intention, resolved to flee by night." He would 
have recrossed the Delaware if he had been able ; 
but a rapid, temporary thaw had set in, and the 
ice was reported rotten and unsafe. In this 
desperate dilemma he called a council of war, 
and proposed the only thing that could be done 
—to leave Philadelphia to itself, and strike across 
the country by an open and circuitous road, and 
get into the rear of Princetown, where Corn- 
wallis had not left asiy considerable force. The 
plan was, of course, adopted; the baggage was 
silently packed up and sent off, and, about two 
o’clock in the morning, after renewing their bi- 
vouac-fires and leaving their advanced pickets 
and several small parties to guard for a time 
the fords of Assanpink Creek, the American 
army, muter than Quakers, stole away by the 
road called the Quaker Road. As day dawned 
they discovered the British regiments—the 17th 
and 55th—in full march from Princetown to 
join Lord Cornwallis at Trenton. A fierce con- 
flict ensued, and for some time the two British 
regiments most gallantly resisted the whole of 
Washington’s army. Colonel Mawhood, who 
commanded, posted them on some rising ground 
between Princetown and the enemy, sent back 
his baggage- waggons along the road, and de- 
spatched orders for the 40th regiment, that lay 
at Princetown, to come up instantly to his as- 
sistance. When the Americans advanced he 
opened a heavy discharge of artillery upon them, 
which did the more execution, as they were 
huddled together in a most unmilitary fashion. 
Thus their van was soon thrown into disorder ; 
and then the 17th regiment rushed forward with 
fixed bayonets and drove them back pell-mell to 
a ravine which separated them from their rear. 
The van was, in fact, thoroughly beaten when 
Washington galloped up to the ravine, got his 
main body into something like order, and en- 
couraged them by his cheers and his fearless ex- 
ample to cross it and attack the British— who, 
after all, were only two regiments, and those, 
numerically, not strong ones. But a terrible 
slaughter ensued before he could get across that 


2 The movements of the British army were generally betrayed 
beforehand to the Americans, and occasionally in a way which 
forces the conviction that there were traitors at our head-quar- 
ters. Washington knew the importance of secret service-money, 
and often employed that means of corruption. 
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ling; Colonels Haslet and Potter, Captain Neal’ 
‘of the American artillery, Captain Fleming, and 
five others of Washington’s best officers were 
killed near the ravine, and he himself had several 
hair-breadth escapes. It was assumed by British 
officers—and apparently without much presump- 
tion—that if the 40th had come up in time from 
Princetown, they could have kept the Ameri- 
cans in play, blundering at that raviue, until 
Cornwallis could have taken them in the rear, 
when the surrender or annihilation of their whole 
army must have been all but inevitable. But 
the 40th were slow in moving, and Washington, 
after several efforts, succeeded in severing the 
brave 17th from the 55th; and that success got 
him out of his predicament. The 17th, never- 
theless, cut their way through his main body 
and rear, and marched on for Trenton. The 
55th, less brave or less fortunate, fell back to 
Princetown, and thence retreated with the 40th 
to New Brunswick; but these two latter regi- 
ments lost a great number in prisoners, not so 
much on the field as in the slow operations of 
escorting stores and artillery from Princetown, 
which place was open and untenable. Washing- 
ton entered it, but could find no rest there, for 
Lord Cornwallis had discovered his ruse and was 
now close in his rear. As, however, the great 
object of the English general’s solicitude was 
New Brunswick and not Princetown, and as our 
troops diverged by a road to the right, Washing- 
ton was enabled to clear out and to reach and 
cross Millstone River, breaking down the bridge 
behind him to stop pursuit. That night Lord 
Cornwallis lay at New Brunswick, and there he 
continued to lie for many days, during which 
time Washington overran the greater part of 
East and West Jersey, made himself master of 
the coast opposite to Staten Island, and fixed his 
head-quarters at Morristown, a place naturally 
strong and difficult of access, situated among 
hills, with a fine country in the rear, abounding 
in supplies, We had thus, for the time, lost 
nearly the whole of the Jerseys, and had left the 
inhabitants who had declared for us in a woful 
condition. Making every possible allowance for 
the nature and extent of the country he had to 
guard, in order to cover the Jerseys, General 
Howe's conduct must still lie open to severe 
blame. But what was far more extraordinary 
than all the blunders, was the fact that, though at 
only a few miles’ distance, with a far superior force, 
with a good fleet at command, and with all the 
materials and means of war in abundance, he left 
Washington undisturbed where he was for several 
months, to strengthen his positions, to erect forts, 
mills, and magazines, to receive 20,000 stand of 
arms and 1000 barrels of gunpowder from France, 
to reconcile or accustom the people.of the country 


to the dominion of congress, and to distress and 
cut off the supplies of the British advanced posts 
at Brunswick and Amboy. It was true it was 
winter, and the season from the middle of Feb- 
ruary to the middle of March excessively severe ; 
but if Americans could keep the field, British 
and Northern Germans, inured to cold, and far 
better provided with clothes, tents, and comforta, 
could have done the same; and as Washington 
set the example by beginning a winter campaign, 
Howe ought to have followed it up, without 
pause or intermission, till his enemy was crushed 
or again driven in a helpless condition beyond 
the Delaware. But such campaigns, as yet, were 
rarities in the eyes of European routine generals, 
and Howe was never the man to despise the 
comforts and luxuries of snug winter-quarters. 
Besides, as we firmly believe, he had no wish to 
hurry on the war to a conclusion. Something, 
however, was done on our side during this long 
season of repose. Several thousand provincial 
troops, native Americans still ardent in the royal 
cause, the triumph of which would restore to 
them their property, their consideration and all 
that they had lost, were enrolled and trained, 
and placed wnder the command of Governor 
Tryon. An intercourse was kept up with the 
royalists in other parts of the Continent, and 
Washington was repeatedly alarmed by rumoura 
of movements and insurrections in the two coun- 
ties of Somerset and Worcester. In the province 
of Maryland the royalists threatened to rise in 
great force, in which case they would have been 
joined by a great number of persons in the county 
of Sussex and in the Delaware state.‘ But con- 
gress put the committees of safety into operation, 
and recommended the apprehension and instant 
removal “of all persons of influence or of desperate 
character,” while troops were assigned to the com- 
mittees for carrying the measure into execution. 
When General Howe began to think of bestir- 
ring himself, he was assured that Washington’s 
main position, now at a place called the Manor 
of Courland, among the Jersey hills, was con- 
verted into a sort of citadel, with quantities of 
artillery, provisions, forage, and stores of every 
kind deposited in it; and that the port through 
which these supplies were chiefly carried was a 
place called Peekskill, up the Hudson, and about 
tifty miles from New York, On the 23d of March 
he sent a detachment of 500 men, under the 
command of Colonel Bird, to ascend the river in 
a couple of transports, drive the Americans from 
Peekskill, and bring off the stores. Seven or 
eight hundred Americans fled from that position 
as the British approached it; but before they re- 
treated they set fire to their barracks and store- 
houses, so that Bird was obliged to return with- 
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out.any booty. A month after this exploit, Howe 
sent 2000 men, under the command of Governor 
Tryon, General Agnew, and Sir William Erskine, 
to beat up the town of Danbury, on the borders 
of Connecticut. The Americans fled out of the 
town in too great a hurry to burn their maga- 
zines, and the detachment entered without oppo- 
sition. But the stores were too numerous and 
heavy to be carried off; they had brought no car- 
riages with them; therefore they set fire to the 
place, and burned 1600 barrels of pork and beef, 
600 barrels of flour, 2000 barrels of wheat, rye, 
and Indian corn, 2000 tents, and a considerable 
quantity of military clothing, of which, as of the 
tents, Washington was in great want. This work 
of destruction was not completed until the fol- 
lowing morning, when the detachment began to 
march back to their shipping, not expecting to 
find any enemy on their road. But, while they 
had been burning and destroying, the Connecti- 
cut men had been marching and running in from 
all quarters, and General Wooster had brought 
round some field-artillery and placed it at the 
end of a bridge over which he thought the British 
must of necessity pass. And there was a greater 
than Wooster in the ‘field—for when the detach- 
ment reached the little town of Ridgefield, they 
found General Arnold posted there with a con- 
siderable force, and with entrenchments in his 
front. There was no road but through the town, 
and, therefore, the word of command was given 
to force the entrenchments. The British troops 
rushed on, and carried them after .a short but 
terrible conflict, which very nearly put an end 
to the career of Arnold. That adventurous man 
had his horse shot under him, and while extri- 
cating himself was charged with a fixed bayonet 
by an English soldier; but the fortune and ad- 
dress of the horse-dealer prevailed, and he shot 
the man dead with a horse-pistol. As the day 
was on the wane, and as the British troops were 
extremely fatigued, having had no sleep for two 
nights, they formed themselves into an oblong 
square, and lay upon their arms till morning. 
When they moved they soon came to the bridge, 
and there they found General Wooster, with his 
field -pieces and two strong columns, drawn up 
on the rive: bank. Most fortunately, however, 
their guide led them to a ford three miles above 
the bridge, and there they crossed and got be- 
tween Worcester and their ships. But, though 
disconcerted by this rapid manceuvre, the Ameri- 
cans followed, fighting or skirmishing nearly all 
the way to Camp’s Point. But the farewell 
greeting of the British was memorable. Sir 
William Erskine put himself at the head of 400 
men, charged and broke the two American co- 
lumns, and drove them back across the country 
like a flock of sheep, They left: behind them, 
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dead on the field, General Wooster, several figld- 
officers, and a great many men. The loas of the 
British in killed and wounded amounted to about 
200. The rest got unmolested on board their 
transports and returned to New York.’ 

About the middle.of May the Americans re- 
taliated in kind; for, having learned that we had 
& quantity of salt beef and pork, forage, and 
other commodities deposited in a slovenly man- 
ner on Long Island, at a place called Sagg’s or 
Saggy Harbour, they resolved to destroy them 
by a night attack. The expedition was success- 
fully conducted by one Colonel Meggs, a Connec- 
ticut man, who had been trained under Arnold. 

In the winter of the preceding year, when 
Washington had fled to the Delaware before 
Lord Cornwallis, Colonel Harcourt, commanding 
our light horse, took prisoner Charles Lee, who 
had deserted from our service, in which he held 
the rank of colonel, and gone over to the Ameri- 
cans, who conferred on him the rank of major- 
general. According to a British officer, he be- 
haved in as cowardly a manner in this transaction 
as he had behaved dishonourably in every other, 
and, after firing one or two shots from a house, 
came out and entreated our troops to spare his 
life? He told his captors that he had been mis- 
taken in three things :—-Ist,that the New Eng- 
land men would fight; 2d, that America was 
unanimous; and 3d, that she could afford two 
men for our one.* His loss was considered a 
severe blow to the American cause. Lee had 
been a soldier almost from his birth, and had 
seen much service during the last war, in Portu- 
gal, under Burgoyne, and in America, under 
Chatham’s favourite generals. His military 
knowledge was great, and he had been exceed- 
ingly useful in forming and disciplining the re- 
volutionary armies. He was also well acquainted 
with modern languages and with most of the 
great countries of Europe, so that he was con- 
sidered as capable of diplomacy as of war. The 
British officers who took him boasted they had 
taken the American palladium.‘ They expected 
that he would be shot at once; and, according to 
the military code and practice of all European 
nations, a court-martial, or a mere identification 
of his person over a drum-head, would have settled 
the fate of the deserter. But General Howe and 
the British government, from mercy or from 
policy, were not disposed to proceed upon these. 


bloody canons, and Lee was kept at New York. 


1 Stedman; Gordon; Burko, in Annual Register; Marshall; 
Carlo Botta. 

2 Captain FHarrie’s Journal, Harris adds, ‘‘Had he behaved 
with proper spirit 1 should have pitied him, and wished that his 
energies had been exerted in a better cause. I could hardly re- 
frain from tears when I first saw him, and thought of the misera- 
ble fate in which his obstinacy had involved him.” 

3 Captain Harris. : 4 Gordon, . 
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as aclose prisoner ina private house. On the 
10th of July, Colonel Barton, who had belonged 
to the Rhode Island militia, with several other 
militia officers and volunteers, chiefly Rhode 
Islanders, to the number of forty, crossed over 
by night from Warwick Neck to Rhode Island, 
with the intention of surprising and seizing Gene- 
ral Prescot, who had been left in command of 
the British troops there. Barton and his com- 
pany crossed over in two row-boats, landed at the 
southern end of the island, lay there till near 
midnight, and then, advancing with great cau- 
tion, they surprised the sentinel at the gate, took 
the general in his bed, and, without allowing him 
time to put on his clothes, they hurried him to 
their boats, and away to the mainland. It is 
said that they reached the continent before Pres- 
cot was missed on the island. That general's 
imprudence almost merited anything that could 
be done tohim, The New Englanders announced 
that they would hang him.if Howe shot Lee, 
and they treated him in the interval with much 
harshness, in order to press for an exchange— 
general for general.’ 

In the meantime Washington, who had been 
greatly reinforced, had quitted his encampment 
at Courland Manor, and had taken up a still 
stronger position at Middle Brook, with entrench- 
ments and well-garnished batteries in his front. 
In the beginning of June, Howe, who ought to 
have been in the field at least two months earlier, 
left New York and crossed the Hudson to the 
Jerseys. As the American lines at Middle Brook 
were so formidable—though not so terrible but 
that they might have been carried at the bayo- 
net’s point—it was his object to tempt Washing- 
ton from them. After trying other expedients, 
he, on the 19th of June, retreated with seeming 
precipitation from a position he had taken up in 
front of Middle Brook, evacuated the town of 
Brunswick, and ordered his main body to retire 
to Amboy. Washington fell into the snare: he 
detached large bodies of his troops to pursue 
Howe, who threw a bridge over the narrow chan- 
nel that separates Staten Island from the conti- 
nent, and sent over part of his baggage and a 
small number of men. Upon this, Washington 
himself moved from Middle Brook, abandoned 
what had cost him so much trouble to create, 
and advanced to Quibbletown. The rest of 
Howe's scheme was well conceived; but, by the 
slowness of his execution, Washington was once 
more allowed to escape the consequences of his 
rashness, only leaving behind him some cannons 
and 200 men in killed and wounded. 

On the 28th of June, Howe called in all his 
detachments, concentrated his army at Amboy, 





1 Stelinan; Gordon; Marshall. 
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and, on the following day, passed in earnest over 
to Staten Island, leaving Washington entire mas- 
ter of the Jerseys. He had suddenly altered his 
whole plan of operation. The fleet, with trans- 
ports, was collected at Staten Island, and, in the 
hottest season of the year, he crammed his troops, 
both cavalry and infantry, in the holds of these 
vessels, thereby exposing them to the chances 


‘of a greater mortality than they would havo 


risked if they had attacked Washington in his 
lines. Howe's officers were at a loss to divine 
what he meant to do. Some knew that he was 
expected to ascend the Hudson to Albany, in 
order to co-operate with General Burgoyne, 
who was moving in an opposite direction from 
Canada, with the intention of descending from 
Ticonderoga towards Albany; and it is assumed 
that if Howe had proceeded in that direction, or 
had only detached 2000 men to Albany, the sad 
catastrophe which befell our army from Canada 
would never hat.» happened. But Howe appa- 
rently thought that Burgoyne might shift for 
himself, and that the grand object of his own 
campaign must now be the taking of Philadelphia. 
To this end he had embarked the mass of his 
army on the 5th of July; but it was the 23d be- 
fore he sailed from Sandy Hook, and it was the 
30th before he got round the coast to the capes 
of Delaware. It was the worst time of the year 
for such a voyage, as the southerly wind at that 
season usually blows nineteen days out of twenty, 
and his course was to the southward. His origi- 
nal design had been to reach Philadelphia from 
the mouth of the Delaware; but on learning of 
the almost insurmountable obstacles with which 
the Americans had blocked up that river, he 
altered his plan, and, adopting a more circuit- 
ous course, made for the mouth of the Elk, which 
opens on Chesapeake Bay. He did not make 
the Chesapeake till the middle of August. The 
soldiers seemed worn out by this long confine- 
meut on ship-board—the horses had, for the 
moat part, become nearly useless. He then pro- 
ceeded up the river, but it was the 28th of 
August before his troops were landed and formed 
at Elk Head, now Elkton, near the head of 
Chesapeake Bay, and it was the 2d of September 
before he put his van in motion on the road 
leading to Philadelphia. On the 3d his advanced 
body fell in with some detachments of the enemy, 
scattered them, and took post on Iron Hill (their 
position). Howe followed, and on the 8th of 
September his whole army moved onward. On 
the llth they got sight of the American army; 
for Washington had been allowed ten times more 
than time‘enough to march from Middle Brook 
back to Philadelphia, and from Philadelphia to 
the Brandywine River, which, on his present line 
of march, Howe must necessarily croes in order 
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to get at the great object of his campaign. Nay, 
_ the Americans had had time to erect batteries 

and other works at the forks of the Brandywine, 
and to strengthen positions, which were naturally 
strong, on some rising wooded ground, a little in 
the rear of the fords. Notwithstanding their 
formidable position, Howe instantly resolved to 
attack them; and this time his attack was made 
both with judgment and celerity. The Ameri- 
cans, leaving some of their guns behind them, 
fled by all the roads that were open to them, and 
by many a wood and wild where there were no 
roads at all. With such men as he could keep 
together, Washington retreated to Chester. His 
march was encumbered with baggage and artil- 
lery; yet no pursuit was ordered, and he was 
permitted to pass the night without disturbance 
in Chester, Howe remaining on the field of battle, 
eight miles off. On the following morning, Wash- 
ington marched by Derby to Philadelphia, and 
there he was allowed two whole days tc. collect 
his scattered troops and remove his stores. The 
Americans suffered considerably in this battle: 
300 of them were killed, about 600 wounded, and 


400 taken prisoners. The British did not acknow- |. 


ledge more than 100 killed and 400 wounded. 

It was at Brandywine that the famed Marquis 
de la Fayette first came into action on the side of 
the Americans, This vain warm-headed French- 
man had imbibed the political notions of the new 
school of philosophy, which for some time had 
been sowing the seeds of revolution in France; 
and he had been further converted by the adroit 
representations of Silas Deane. La Fayette was 
at that moment (1776) scarcely nineteen years 
old; but he was a marquis and had money; and 
it was hoped by Deane that, between the old 
French animosities against England and the new 
political philosophy so fashionable at Paris, and 
the ardent love of war natural to Frenchmen, 
his example would be followed by other men of 
rank and property. La Fayette had an indepen- 
dent revenue of nearly 200,000 livres—a great 
fortune for France. Though so young, he was 
married; but it does not appear that his wife was 
any serious impediment; although she was, at 
the time he resolved to depart, in an interesting 
situatic 1. Preparations were making at the mo- 
ment to send a French ship to America, but the 
very bad news which arrived damped the popular 
or commercial ardour, and defeated the scheme. 
According to La Fayette’s own account, even 
Silas Deane was despairing of the cause, when he 
(La Fayette) told him, he would purchase a ship 
on his own account to carry out arms and officers. 
At the end of 1776 Franklin arrived at Paris to 
assist his brother minister, Silas Deane, in in- 
ducing the French government to declare itself 
‘openly, and contract an alliance, offensive and de- 
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fensive, with the United States. La Fayette cor- 
responded with Franklin through the medium of 
another American, who was leas generally known, 
and the philosopher encouraged the youth's en- 
thusiasm. At the beginning of 1777—the present 
year—La Fayette came over to London, where 
his wife’s uncle was residing as ambassador. He 
says that, on arriving in our capital, he first paid 
his respects to Mr. Bancroft, an American, and 
afterwards to his British majesty—that he liked 
the idea of playing a trick upon the king he was 
going to fight against—that he danced at the house 
of Lord George Germaine, the minister for the 
affairs of America, and at the house of Lord 
Rawdon, who had just returned from New York 
—and that he saw at the opera General Clinton, 
whom he was afterwards to meet on the field of 
battle. But, anxious to defend his character for 
honour and sincerity, and to escape the odium 
which must ever attach to the. proceedings of a 
spy, he adds—“ Whilst I concealed my intentions 
of going to make war in America, I openly avowed 
my sentiments; I often defended the Americans ; 
I rejoiced at their success at Trenton; and my 
opposition spirit obtained for me an invitation to 
breakfast with Lord Shelburne. I refused the 
offers made me to visit the seaports, the vessels 
fitting out against the rebels, and everything that 
might be construed into an abuse of confidence.”’ 
After some delays and one or two adventures, the 
French government pretending rather than tn- 
tending to stop him, he got on board his ship 
towards the end of February, and set sail for 
America, accompanied by Baron Kalb and a few 
other adventurers, some French, some Germans, 
some Poles. He had the good fortune to escape 
the English cruisers, and after a seven weeks’ 
voyage, he landed at Georgetown, in Carolina, 
On the 31st of July the congress expressed their 
sense of his accession to their cause in warm 
terms, and resolved that the inexperienced young 
man should have the rank and commission of 
major-general. He had advanced with Washing- 
ton to the Brandywine, where he first came under 
fire, and was shot in the leg. The Baron Saint 
Overy, another French volunteer, was made 
prisoner soon after the action: and De Coudry, 
a French general, was drowned, or‘drowned him- 
self, in the Schuylkill. Pulaski, a noble Pole, 
commanded a squadron of American light horse 
in the battle of the Brandywine. But these Polish 
patriots, who had been driven from their own 
country, and could live in no other save by the 
sword, were not all on one side; for Count Gra- 
bowski was serving in America under the banner 
of King George. 

On the 17th of September, Washington fell 





1 Memoira written by himself, 
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back to Warwick-Furnace, on the south branch 
of French Creek. Howe did nothing but unite. 
his columns. From French Creek, Washington 
detached General Wayne with 1500 men to cross 
a rough country, and get, if possible, in Howe’s 
rear. But Wayne’s movement was discovered 
also; and on the 20th of September, when he was 
concealing himself in some woods on the left wing 
of the British army, he was attacked in the middle 
of the night by General Grey, who had given 
strict orders that not a gun should be fired, and 
that bayonets alone should be used. Wayne was 
both surprised and signally defeated. 
Washington now gave up the notion of defend- 
ing the line of the Schuylkill and covering Phila- 
delphia. He retreated so as to leave the road 
open; and on the 22d of September, General 
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The British were occupied in making their pre- 
parations for reducing these forts, and in covering, 
through a considerable line of country, convoys of 
provisions and stores, when Washington, who 
was encamped at Skippack Creek, about seventeen 
miles from Germantown, and who had been rein- 
forced by 2500 men, determined to attempt a 
surprise. Favoured by a thick fog, he, at six in 
the evening of the 3d of October, quitted his en- 
campment, and by dawn of day his van made an 
attack on a body of our troops posted at the head 
of the village of Germantown, which consisted of 
one long street—said then to have been two miles 
in length—about six or seven miles from Phila- 
delphia. After some hard fighting all Washing- 
ton’s five columns were either foiled or repulsed. 
He then retreated to his old position at Skippack 
Creek, having left about 800 killed and wounded, 
and about 400 prisoners behind him. Among his 
killed was General Nash of North Carolina. 

On the 8th of October, Admiral Lord Howe 
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Howe began to cross the Schuylkill. By the fol- 
lowing day his whole army was over the river; on 
the 26th they entered Germantown ; and on the 
following day, Lord Cornwallis took possession of 
Philadelphia, from which the members of con- 
gress had fied only a few days before. They had 
threatened that they would set fire to the place 
rather than see it fall into the hands of the 
British; but they abandoned the terrible design, 
and no incendiaries were left as at New York. 
But the quiet possession of the city did not give 
Howe the command of the Delaware; and some 
tremendous works erected on that river prevented 
his direct communication with the British fleet. 
The Americans had alsofire-ships, gun-boats, row- 
galleys, and two frigates in the river; and these 
vessels fired on all our posts, and even on the city. 





with the mass of the British fleet ascended the 
Delaware as far as the town of Newcastle, a little 
above which place the Americans had erected 
strong wooden piers to defend the approaches to a 
line of sunken frames which blocked up the pas- 
sage of the river. A body of sailors was landed 
to assist the troops in erecting batteries to reduce 
the American works on Mud Island; but the 
ground opposite to that island was so boggy that 
our operations proceeded very slowly. It was 
not until the 15th of November that the Ame- 
ricans were driven from those works, leaving 
their artillery behind them in the hurry of their 
retreat. | 
Two days after the fall of Mud Island, Lord 
Cornwallis proceeded against the redoubt on Red 
Bank with such a force and with such materials 
as should have been employed in the first instance. 
On his approach the Americans fled as fast as 
their brethren had fied from the island; and the 
flotilla—the gun-boats and row-galleys which 
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those land-works had protected—were abandoned 
and burned. At last, a free communication was 
established along the Delaware, between the ocean 
and Philadelphia, between the British army and 
-mavy. But it: was already the season of short 
days and cold nights: and Howe, as we have seen, 
had no taste for winter campaigns. We imagine 
that he thought the work of the year done, when 
Washington rather suddenly made a movement 
jn advance that seemed to compel further exertion. 
Being reinforced by 4000 men from the army of 
the north, which had certainly done its work by 
capturing Burgoyne, he quitted his strong position 
at Skippack Creek, and advanced to a still stronger 
one at White Marsh, only fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia and Howe’s head-quarters. On the 
night of the 4th of December, Howe marched out 
of Philadelphia, and on the following morning 
took post on Chestnut Hill, in front of Washing- 
ton’s right wing. Howe remained for two days 
drawn out in line, to tempt Washington to an 
engagement on ground of his own choosing. But 
the Americans were not inclined to risk a battle 
in the open country; and with the exception of 
a slight skirmish, in which some of their militia 
ran like a rabble before Colonel Abercrombie and 
his light infantry, nothing took place. On the 
night of the 6th, Howe again put his army in 
motion, marched from Washington’s right to his 
left wing, and on the following morning ascended 
Edge Hill, about a mile from the American left. 
A strong body of the victorious army of the north 
were on the crest of that hill, but they were soon 
driven from it by the British van, led by Lord 
Cornwallis, and they retreated so rapidly that 
Washington’s left was thrown into some dismay 
or confusion. This was a favourable moment for 
trying an attack, and in the course of the morning 
another good opportunity offered; yet Howe did 
not avail himself of these advantages, and, after 
viewing all that side of the encampment, and 
seeing that Washington was determined not to 
quit it, he, on the afternoon of the 8th, returned 
with the army to Philadelphia. On the night of 
the 10th, Washington abandoned his position, and 
began to cross to the west bank of the Schuylkill. 
Early in the morning, as his van began to form 
on that side of the river, they were most unex- 
pectedly charged by Lord Cornwallis, who drove 
them back to their bridge of boats, and took pos- 
session of some heights which commanded it. 
Washington was greatly disconcerted, and, fancy- 
ing that Howe was in the rear of Cornwallis, he 
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broke up his bridge and moved higher up the 
river. But Cornwallis was neither supported 
nor in any force. The winter had now set in 
with great severity ; but if Washington went into 
winter-quarters in Lancaster, York, and Carlisle, 
the nearest towns capable of accommodating his 
army, he would leave a wide and fertile country 
open to the British troops, and a population but 
too well disposed to accept the pardons which the 
Howes offered. He therefore resolved to keep 
the field, and to occupy during the whole winter 
such a position as should keep Howe in check, 
and the city of Philadelphia in great discomfort. 
This was one of Washington’s brightest inspira- 
tions, and the way in which he executed his plan 
did the highest honour to his steadiness, his per- 
severance, and wonderful power of command. 
He selected a strong piece of ground, thickly 
covered with wood, at Valley Forge, on the west 
side of the Schuylkill, and not above twenty-five 
miles from Philadelphia. Tents were scarce in 
his army, and even if he had been well supplied, 
few men could have braved the winter with im- 
punity under mere canvas; Washington there- 
fore introduced or extended the back woodsman’s 
practice of hutting. On the east and south of his 
encampment, he drew an entrenchment with a 
ditch six feet wide and three or four deep. He 
began two redoubts, but they were never finished, 
as he clearly saw that Howe was determined to 
keep warm and dry in his winter-quarters, and 
that no attack was to be apprehended. His left 
was covered by the Schuylkill, with a moveable 
bridge across it; his right was somewhat open 
and accessible; and, notwithstanding his entrench- 
ment, the centre of his front was contemptibly 
weak. His rear was, for the most part, covered 
by an abrupt precipice, at the foot of which flowed 
Valley Creek, which had a narrow passage through 
the rocks to the Schuylkill. With reference to 
the duties of covering the fertile country and 
harassing Philadelphia, the spot was well chosen; 
but, as a defensive position, it was weak and bad. 
An active enemy would have allowed him time 
neither to dig his entrenchment nor construct his 
huts, and defeat in such a place must have been 
attended with the most fatal consequences. But 
Howe ate his meat, drank his wine, and played 
his game at cards in Philadelphia, in seeming 
forgetfulness of there being such a place in his 
neighbourhood as Valley Forge.’ 


1 Stedinan; Gordon; Rameay; Marshall. 
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The war in Canada—The British general, Carleton, superseded by General Burgoyne—Force with which Burgoyre 
takes the field—He lands at Crown Point—The Americans abandon Ticonderoga—Their losces in their retreat 
—Burgoyne takes possession of Skenesborongh—An American rear-guard défeated by General Fraser—The 
Americans rallied and reinforced by General Schuyler—Burgoyne continues his advance—Difiiculties of his 
march—He detaches his German auxiliaries to surprise Bennington—Their unfitness for rapid action and sur- 
prise—They are driven back with loss—The British unsuccessfully besiege Stanwix Fort—-Burgoyne encamps 
at Saratoca—He is attacked by General Gates—Indecisive engagement—Burgoyne is unaided by the British 
generals, and deserted by his Indian allies—He ia inclosed by the Americans—His unsuccessful attempts to 
extricate himself—He changes his position—Difficulties of his retreat—Burgoyne’s designs revealed to the 
Awmericans—He is reduced to capitulate—Honourable terms of the surrender—General Clinton’s operations ou 
the Hudson—His hazardous advance upon Forts Clinton and Moatgomery—Fort Clinton taken—Gallant cap- 
ture of Fort Montgomery—Success of Gonera] Clinton’s expedition—The British parjiament assembled—The 
Earl of Coventry’s proposal to withdraw our fleets and armies from America—Chatham’s eloquent epeech re- 
commending the immediate cessation of hostilities—Apparent inutility of such a proceeding—Tidings received 
by parliament of Burgoyne’s surrender—Chatham’s motion for the production of Burgoyne’s instructions— 
The motion negatived—His inquiry into the employment of Indians as our allies—He is accused of having set 
the oxample. . 


Sdea|ROM the operations of the main 
Nar} British army, we turn to our 
unfortunate movements from the 
| side of Canada. For parliamen- 
tary reasons our ministers had 

) thought proper to take the com- 
mand from General Carleton, who had re-estab- 





he could, or what he was ardered to do, to assist 
Burgoyne in opening the campaign, and to sup- 
port him while engaged init. It is said by some 
that his co-operation was destitute of heart and 
spirit: it could scarcely be otherwise; but we 
have so much confidence in his high sense of 
honour and patriotism as to believe that Carle- 


lished our supremacy on the lakes the year be- 
fore, and to confer it, against the ordinary rules 
of the service, upon General Burgoyne, a brave 
man, and in many respects a skilful and excel- 
lent officer, but one little acquainted with the 
country and the manners of its various inhabi- 
tants. Carleton, who had long resided in Ca- 
nada, who knew the country well, and who had 
an immense personal influence with the people 
of all classes, felt himself aggrieved, and his dis- 
gust was heightened by his not being allowed a 
voice or the shadow of a will in the plans to be 
pursued. These plans were minutely and abso- 
lutely laid down by our ministers at home, who 
only knew the country through maps that were 
inaccurate, and through reports that were contra- 
dictory, and who seem to have been awfully blind 
to the fact that campaigns are not things to be 
made by sedentary men in a cabinet, but by gene- 
rals commanding in the field. Lord North had 
no taste or talent for war; the war minister, Lord 
Barrington, entertained notions diametrically op- 
posite to those of his colleagues, and was scarcely | ton, throughout the unfortunate and vexatious 
consulted ; and the authorship of the plans was | business, did his best. A considerable body of 
pretty generally attributed to the joint heads of | veteran troops being sent out from England, Bur- 
General Burgoyne, George IIT., and Lord George | goyne’s force amounted to 7200 men, rank and 
Germaine. Carleton sent over his resiynation as | file, exclusive of the corps of artillery. Nearly 
governor of Canada; but, as he was bound to | half of these were Germans, The French Cana- 
remain till a successor should arrive, he did what | dians, to the number of 2000 or 3000, were fuz- 
Vou. IIT. 278 





GENERAL BuRGOYNF.—From an engraving by Cook. 
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nished with arms, hatchets, and other implements; | their natural colour by washing them with soap 


and engaged to occupy the woods on the frontiers 
of the province, to make roads, to complete the 
fortifications on the river Sorel, at Forts St. John 
and Chambly, and at the Isle aux Noix ; they were 
also to act as pioneers and scouts, and another 
body of them were to accompany the army as 
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baggage-inen, with horses and carts. In addition 
to this force, Burgoyne, by the express orders of 
ministers, had put under arms several nations or 
tribes of Red Indians, who inhabited the back 
settlements and the borders of the western lakes, 
and who were so eager for the war that his only 
difficulty was in preventing an over-numerous 


and water, Burgoyne was furnished with picked 
and experienced officers, among whom were Major- 
general Philips, Brigadier-general Fraser, Briga- 
diers Powell and Hamilton, the Brunswick Major- 
general Reidesel, and Brigadier-general Specht. 
The first thing he was to do was to take Ticon- 
deroga. The starting-point was Fort St. John, 
on the Sorel; and, having detached Colonel St. 
Leger, with between 700 and 800 men, to make a 
diversion on the side of the Mohawk River, Bur- 
goyne set out from St. John’s on the 16th of June, 
preceded by the shipping, and attended on the 
right and left flank by columns of Indians. The 
Americans were in considerable force at Crown 
Point, but they retired at the approach of our 
flotilla, and the troops were safely landed at that 
point. When this operation was over, Burgoyne 
treated the Indians with a war-feast, and again en- 
treated them to relinquish their old and cherished 
habits. He, however, put into his proclamation 
or manifesto a terrible picture of Indian ferocity, 
and threatened such of the insurgents as should 
continue in their obstinacy with its unavoidable 
effects. Having erected magazines and some 
slight defences at Crown Point, Burgoyne, in a 
few days, proceeded to Ticonderoga. The Ame- 
ricans there had erected several new works, and 


{| had, moreover, fortified Mount Independence, a 


high hill on the eastern shore of the lake opposite 
to Ticonderoga, to which they had united it by 
a strong bridge, which effectually prevented any 
attack by water. But there was another hill, 
called Sugar Hill, which commanded both Ticon- 
deroga and Mount Independence, and the Ameri- 
can general in command, St. Clair, had neither 
occupied nor fortified it; and there was still 
another hill, called Mount Hope, which com- 
manded part of their line, and which was equally 


accession. He knew, and every one else in the | neglected. Major-general Philips took possession 
country knew, that if we did not engage these | of Mount Hope on the 2d of July, and on the fol- 


savages to fight against the Americans, the Ame- 


lowing day Sugar Hill was occupied. Our troops, 


ricans would endeavour to engage them to fight | with wonderful rapidity, threw.up works for in- 


against us; but, as a man of humanity, he exerted 
himself to check the native ferocity of the tribes, 
and to teach them to make war like civilized men.’ 
He was told by those who knew more of the Red 


Men, tiat he might as well attempt to change 


1 As the Red Men, or native Indians, played an important 
part in the French and revolutionary wars in America, it is 
right that their character should be understood, Lord Mahon 
saya of them :—‘‘Along the frontier of these states, and often 
within it, ranged, far and wide, divers tribes of the Red~Men, 
the native Indians. The character of these tribes has been must 
variously portrayed; sometimes invested with imaginary vir- 
tues froin a vague admiration of savage life, sometimes, to jus- 
tify oppression, loaded with as imaginary crimes. It will be 
found that in general they are painted all bright in poetry, and 
all black in state papers, In truth, they might often he admired 
for genervus and lofty feelings, but were ever liable to be swayed 
to and fru by any sudden imjnulse, by their passions or their wants. 


vesting the place in form; but on the night of the 
5th of July the Americans evacuated both Ticon- 
deroga and Mount Independence, and, putting 
their baggage and provisions on board of batteaux, 
they fled by the only road that remained open to 


They would endure bodily torment with the most heroic courage, 
and inflict it with the most unrelenting cruelty. Whenever they 
had neither warfare nor the chase in view, they seemed indolent, 
dissolute, and listless, yet always with an inborn dignity of de- 
meanour and a peculiar picturesqueness of language. In hoe- 
tilities, on the coutrary, they were found most formidable from 
their skilfu) and stealthy marches, their unforeseen attacks, and 
their ferocity in slaying and scalping their opponents. It is to 
be feared that nearly all the Europeans who came in contact with 
them, whether French or English, republicans or royalista, have 
heen, when at peace among themselves, too ready to neglect or 
oppress these Indians, and when at war with each other too ready 
to employ them.”—His, of England, ch. xiii. 
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them to Skenesborough, now called Whitehall. 
The batteaux went along the South River, the 
entrance to which was defended by booms and 
an immense framework of timber, sunk in the 
water, which was said to have cost the Americans 
near twelve months’ labour; but, as soon as their 
flight was discovered, our sailors fell upon these 
works, and, in the course of a very few hours, 
destroyed them. <A brigade of gun-boats then 
shot into the river, and proceeded with such speed 
that they overtook the American batteaux, near 
the falls of Skenesborough. Some large galleys 
bore down the river to defend the batteaux, but 
they were beaten, boarded, and taken; and most 
of the batteaux were destroyed. General Bur- 
goyne, with one part of his army, followed with 
other gun-boats and two small frigates, while 
Generals Fraser and Reidesel marched by land 
after St. Clair. When Burgoyne approached the 
falls of Skenesborough he was saluted by a heavy 
fire of artillery, but as soon as he began to land 
his men the Americans fled from their stockade- 
fort and other works, and left him in quiet pos- 


session of Skenesborough, which had remained - 
_ privates killed and wounded. During this action, 


in the hands of the Americans, like Ticonderoga, 
ever since the first surprise 
by Ethan Allen. The Ame- 
ricans,who had occupied the 
place, retired hastily to Fort 
Anne ; and in the course of 
the day nearly all the bag- 
gage of their army, and a 
great part of their military 
stores, were either taken by 
the British, or burned and 
destroyed by themselves.' 
General St. Clair marched 
with such headlong haste 
that he reached Castletown, 
nearly thirty miles from Ti- 
conderoga, that very night ; 
but his rear-guard, under 
Colonel Warner, did not 
move quite so fast, and 
halted six miles short of 
Castletown, on some rising ground, purtially co- 
vered with trees. At an early hour on the fol- 
lowing morning they were there discovered by 
General Fraser, who had been close on their heels 
the greater part of the preceding day—one of the 
hottest days in July—but he had now scarcely 
more than 800 men with him; whereas Colonel 
Warner was from 1200 to 1500 strong, advanta- 
geously posted, and with his men covered with a 
_ sort of breast-work, composed of logs and old trees. 
Fraser, who was as brave as steel, determined 
nevertheless to attack, being confident that the 


body of Germans under Reidesel, who had started 


1 Marshall, Life of Washington; Stedman; Ann. Register. 
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with him on the pursuit, but had been left be- 
hind, would soon come up to his assistance. War- 
ner also had assistance within reach; but two 
regiments of militia, instead of attending to his 
summons, turned their backs upon him, and fled 
to Castletown as soon as they saw the head of 
Fraser's little column. Fraser led his men up 
the hill to the breast-work: a terrible, and, for 
some time, a doubtful conflict ensued, for the 
Germans did not come quite so soon as he ex- 
pected them. But when Reidesel appeared, with 
a full band of music playing, the Americans con- 
ceived that all the German troops were with him, 
whereas, in truth, he had only a few companies ; 
and they then abandoned the hill, and fled for 
Yastletown as fast as their militia, Their loss 
had been appalling: Colonel Francis, several other 
officers, and above 200 men were left dead on the 
field ; one colonel, seven captains, ten subalterns, 
and 210 privates: were made prisoners; while 
nearly 600 wounded crawled away to perish in 
the woods, in a vain attempt to escape to the in- 
habited country.? Fraser lost Major Pratt, and 
had about twenty inferior officers and about 150 





TicoNDEROGA, LAKE CHAMPLAIN.—From a drawing by James Hunter, dated 1777, 
in the King's Collection, British Museum. 


Burgoyne, with the principal division of the Bri- 
tish army, was at Skenesborough, where he halted 
several days; and the American general, St. Clair, 
was at Castletown. The latter now retired in all 
haste to Manchester, and thence to Fort Edward 
(on the left bank of the Hudson, about equidis- 
tant from Saratoga and from Fort George at the 
southern end of the lakes), leaving Colonel Long 
to defend Fort Anne. But Long was overtaken, 
and thoroughly beaten by Colonel Hill; and, in- 
stead of defending Fort Anne, he set fire to it, 
and fled to join St. Clair. 





2 When Warner joined St. Clair, he had with him only n‘nety 


; men. 
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‘At this critical juncture, General Schuyler, the 
-commander-in-chief of the American army of the 


north, who was bringing up reinforcements to’ 


defend, as he supposed, Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence, reached Saratoga, to be over- 
whelmed by the news of a rapid succession of 
defeats and disasters. Ife relied, however, on 
the rough country which the British must tra- 
verse; and, calling in St. Clair and Long, and 
the wreck of that army, he fixed his head-quarters 
at Fort Edward, broke up the roads and the 


bridges, blocked up the creeks and rivers, and | 


swept the country bare of live stock and all kinds 
of provisions. At the same time he implored 
congress, who were wholly absorbed by the 
strange desultory movements made by Howe in 
the beginning of his campaign, to send him rein- 
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to throw bridges ; and he was obliged to consume 
more time in clearing the roads of the forest trees, 
which the Americans had cut down and disposed 
in such a manner as to intersect each other. The 
swampy, wooded country abounded with mos- — 
quitoes and other insecta, to a degree almost in- 
tolerable to Europeans, and the weather was close 
and sultry. Nevertheless, the men bore all these 
annoyances and their excessive fatigue with great 
good humour; and on the 30th of July they 
reached the river Hudson, near. Fort Edward; 
Schuyler retiring across the Hudson at their ap- 
proach. If Howe had ascended that river from 
New York, the Americans could scarcely have 
been in a condition to resist the two united ar- 
mies ; but Howe, a month before, had retreated 
to Staten Island, and, on the 23d of July, one 


forcements of regular troops; he called up the | week before Burgoyne reached the upper course 
militia and the backwoodsmen of New England ' of the Hudson, had sailed away for the Delaware. 


and New York; he wrote the most pressing letters 
in all directions ; and he succeeded, by degrees, in 
collecting a numerous though motley force. On 
landing at Crown Point, Burgoyne had addressed 
the American people in a proclamation ; and now, 
from his head-quarters at Skenesborough, he is- 
- sued a second manifesto, summoning the people 
of the adjacent country to send deputies from 
each township, to meet at Castletown, in order 
to deliberate on such measures as might still be 
adopted to save from punishment those who had 
not yet conformed to his first proclamation and 
submitted to the royal authority. ‘To counteract 
this document, General Schuyler issued a procla- 
mation, in the name of the congress of the 
United States, citing the example of Jersey, to 
show the treatment the people would receive if 
they allowed themselves tu be deluded by pro- 
clamations, and threatening them, in the same 
breath, with death, as traitors, if they sent any 
deputation, or afforded any manner of aid to the 
enemy. At the same time Schuyler contrived to 
make a letter fall into the hands of Burgoyne, so 
written as to bewilder the English general, and 
make him hesitate whether he should advance or 
retreat. At last Burgoyne resolved to advance, ac- 
cording to the original plan laid down for his cam- 
paign, and which plan included about the worst 
rout which he could have pursued. Instead of 
retracing his steps to Ticonderoga, and embark- 
ing on Lake George to proceed to Fort George, 
whence there was a waggon-road to the place of 
his destination, Fort Edward, he struck across 
the country with the mass of his force, and sent 
General Philips, with a strong detachment, to pro- 
. ceed by Lake George, with the artillery, provisions, 
and baggage. The land journey was as difficult as 
the water communication was easy: Burgoyne had 
“to pass swamps and moraases, numerous creeks, 
_ Yavines, and gullies, over which it was necessary 


It is said that Howe had distinctly given Bur- 
'goyne to understand that his plan of operations 
' did not allow him to co-operate on the upper part 
of the Hudson. Yet his own object, the capture 
of Philadelphia, was utterly insignificant, if com- 
pared to the results that might have been ex- 
pected from the united operations of the two 
armies on the Hudson, which must have split 
America into two, by separating the northern 
from the southern provinces: but Howe, who had 
begun late, and who had twice changed his own 
scheme of campaign, evidently had no affection 
to the plan for the execution of which another 
had been appointed in the first place, and the 
honour of which, if successful, would fall more to 
Burgoyne than to himself. 

As soon as Burgoyne was assured that Howe 
would not co-operate, he ought to have retreated 
to the lakes, for, with a small army like his, he 
could scarcely occupy forts or positions enough 
to keep the country in awe, or even to keep the 
communications open with Canada; and the most 
that he could hope from the most brilliant suc- 
cess was to make a military promenade through 
the country to New York, where he was not 
wanted. Nevertheless, he resolved to continue 
on the advance, and he merely waited in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Edward for the arrival of 
General Philips with the artillery, provisions, and 
stores, and for the junction of Colonel St. Leger, 
who had proceeded on a different line of march 
from the first, and who was now descending from 
Oswego, the Oneida Lake, and Wood Creek, by the 
Mohawk River, which falls into the Hudson be- 
tween Saratoga and Albany. Unfortunately St. 
Leger stopped at the upper end of the Mohawk 
to lay siege to Stanwix Fort, called by the Ame- 
ricans Fort Schuyler, a place strongly situated. 
Upon receiving this information, Burgoyne, who 
had already split his army into too many parts, 
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thought it would be necessary to co operate with 
St. Leger; and, as a preparation to this step, and 
in order to get possession of bullocks, waggons, 
and other things necessary for the journey, he 
detached Colonel Baum to surprise Bennington, 


a place between the forks of the Hoosick River, © 


about twenty-four miles to the eastward of the 
Hudson, where the Americans had deposited the 
supplies of cattle, carts, provisions, and stores 
they were receiving from the New England pro- 
vinces. The German troops had many good 
qualities; but rapidity of motion, which alone 
can insure success in attempting surprises, was 
certainly not among the number: they were, per- 
haps, naturally slower than the English ; and they 
were, moreover, borne down under the weight of 
the monstrously exaggerated equipments of Fre- 
derick the Great, their hats and swords weighing 
very nearly as much as the whole equipment of 
other soldiers. ‘The worst British regiment in 
the service,” says Stedman, “would with ease 
have marched two miles for their one.” Yet, in 
spite of these facts and the warm remonstrances 
of General Fraser and other officers of rank, Bur- 
goyne persisted in employing Germans to surprise 
Bennington. Another capital mistake was, that 
he sent only 600 men on an expedition that re- 
quired at least three times the number. On his 
first day's march Baum, the commander of the 
detachment, took prisoners a considerable body 
of Americans, who had assembled in a wood to 
check his progress. Cvlonel Skene, the original 
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owner of Skenesborough, who, on account of his | ricans were assembling in great force for the de- 


local knowledge, had been appointed inspector- 
general, insisted that these prisoners ought to be 
kindly treated and then liberated, which would 
have the effect of detaching them from the cause 
of congress. Poor Baum, who knew little or 
nothing of the country, the people, or their lan- 
guage, followed Skene’s advice ; and the liberated 
Americans went straight to Bennington. On the 
second day’s march, Baum captured some cattle 
and routed a small party near a village called 
Cambridge. Not far from this place he was 
brought to a halt, by intelligence that the Ame- 


fence of Bennington. Baum applied to Burgoyne 
for reinforcements, and another German detach- 
ment, of only 500 men, under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Breyman, was sent to his as- 
sistance. This Breyman, like most of his school, 
was a pedant and a formalist, who had no notion 
of marching even through a rough country except 
with all the order and precision of the drill- 
ground ; he halted ten times an hour to dress his 
ranks; and before he came up Colonel Baum was 
completely surrounded at St. Coieck’s Mill, on 
Walloon Creek, by General Starke and Colonel 
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Warner, who had with them a force which con- 
stantly kept increasing, and which at one moment 
exceeded 1800 men. Baum, as stanch in battle as 
he was slow in advancing, endured for upwards 
of an hour a terrible discharge of musketry and 
rifles from every side, and three several times 
“drove the Americans from some high ground on 
which they were stationed; but at last he was 
brought down by a rifle-shot, and then the Ger- 
mans retreated into some woods in the direction 
of Fort Edward, leaving their commander mor- 
tally wounded on the field of battle. At this 
desperate moment Breyman, who had employed 
twenty-four hours in marching sixteen miles, 
came up. Had he been one little hour sooner, 
the fate of the day might have been widely dif- 
ferent ; but now he had nothing to do but to put 
the fugitives of Baum’s detachment into some 
order, and retreat to the place from which he had 
started. Starke and Warner made several hot 
attacks, and endeavoured to surround him; but 
he bravely fought his way through and reached 
Burgoyne’s outposts when he had fired almost 
his last cartridge. It is worthy of note, that 
the prisoners taken by Baum, and liberated at 
the instance of Skene, were found among the fierc- 
est combatants at St. Coieck’s Mill! Instead of 
taking Bennington, the bullock-waggons, &c., Bur- 
yoyne lost about 500 men in killed and wounded 
in this ill-judged expedition. 

In the meanwhile Colonel St. Leger, left to 
himself with his 600 light troops and his tribes 
of savages, was prosecuting the siege of Stanwix 
Fort. On the 5th of August he received intelli- 
gence that the American General Harkimer was 
advaucing to the relief of the place with 1000 
men. St. Leger instantly detached Sir John 
Johnson with the Indian tribes and a party of 
regulars into the woods to lie in close ambush. 
Harkimer, coming on confidently and incautiously, 
fell into the trap. Nearly 400 Americans were 
killed or wounded, and the rest fled back to the 
Hudson. But as St. Leger had only light field- 
pieces with him, which could make no impression 
on the works, the garrison of Fort Stanwix still 
held out; and the savages growing weary of the 
siege, and being informed by some crafty Yankee 
spier that Burgoyne’s army had been cut to pieces, 
peremptorily insisted upon retiring. To stop this 
desertion a council of their chiefs was called ; but 
even while it was sitting a large party of the 
savages folded their blankets and departed. News 
also arrived that the daring and active Arnold 
was approaching with 2000 men and ten pieces 
of artillery. A retreat was thus necessary ; but 
it was managed so badly that St. Leger left be- 
hind him his artillery and stores, and his tents 
standing. Arnold, who was really advancing up 
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wix until two days after the siege had been 
raised |" 

There was much to dishearten, and positively 
nothing to encourage the advance of the main 
army ; yet, having collected his artillery and pro- 
visions for about thirty days, and having con- 
structed a bridge of boata, Burgoyne, on the 13th 
and 14th September, passed his whole army across 
the Hudson, and then encamped on the heights 
and plains of Saratoga. General Gates, who 
had just taken the chief command of the Ameri- 
can army in the north over the head of Schuyler, 
and who was now joined by Arnold with his 
2000 men, was lying on an island near the con- 
fluence of the Mohawk with the Hudson, about 
eight miles above Albany, and called Stillwater, 
where he hada strong star-redoubt and other de- 
fences. The place was merely insulated by 
swamps and shallow water, easily passed by foot. 
On the night of the 17th, after incredible labour 
in erecting bridges to bear their artillery and 
baggage over numerous creeks and ravines, the 
British army encamped within four miles of the 
American army ; but between their encampment 
and Stillwater the country was equally rugged 
and seamed with water-courses, and the whole of 
the 18th was spent in laying down bridges and 
temporary causeways. 

On the morning of the 19th, the mass of the 
British army formed close in front of the Ame- 
rican left; our right wing, including part of the 
foreigners, was commanded by Burgoyne, and 
covered by General Fraser with the grenadiers 
and light infantry; the front and flanks were 
covered by Indians and Canadians; the left wing 
and artillery were commanded by General Philips 
and Reidesel, who stood across the only good 
road that existed. Instead of waiting to be at- 
tacked in his muddy position, Gates threw out 
5000 men to attempt turning our right and at- 
tacking General Burgoyne in his rear. But a 
discovery of the strong position of General 
Fraser, whom they had not seen, made them 
fall back. Gates’s detachment, being reinforced 
and led on by Arnold, fell upon Burgoyne and 
the right wing, and a smart engagement began 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, which lasted 
till after sunset. Arnold behaved with extraor- 
dinary gallantry ; but he could make an impres- 
sion nowhere, although the weight of the action 
fell on three or four of our regiments, the rest 
of our right being stationed on some hills, and 
the Germans occupying a position at some dis- 
tance. Every time that Arnold was beaten back 
Gates sent him more men from the star-redoubt. 
Why Burgoyne, who contemplated a decisive 
action, did not engage in full force, may possibly 


: be accounted for by the nature of the country, 
the Mohawk River, did not arrive at Fort Stan- | 


1 Stedman; Gordon; Marshall; Curke, in Ann. Register, 
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and by the circumstance of his being embar- to reduce Burgoyne to the hard necessity of an 
rassed by a long train of artillery, which wag | unconditional surrender. He detached a con- 
next to useless, as he could not drag it through | siderable body of New England militia, which 
bogs and swamps, or get it rapidly into proper | had assembled in the rear of the British army, 
positions, As it grew dark the fire of the Ame-| to surprice Ticonderoga, Mount Independence, 
ricans slackened, and during the night Gates | and Fort George, to capture or destroy all the ° 
evacuated the ground in front of Stillwater, and | stores there, and to cut off Burgoyne from hig 
collected all his troops into and round the star- | supplies and from Canada. The detachment, 
redoubt. He had lost two superior officers, a; under the command of one Colonel Brown, got 
great many subalterns, and from 500 to 600 men | by night to the north end of Lake George, and 
in killed and wounded ; but Burgoyne’s loss was | surprised and took a sloop and the boats that 
scarcely inferior. The British army lay all night | were carrying provisions to Burgoyne. Brown 
on their arms in the field of battle; and as day | then took possession of Mount Hope and Mount 
dawned they began to erect works within cannon-| Defiance, and began to attack Ticonderoga. 
shot of the enemy, with strong redoubts on their | Being repulsed there he returned, in the vessels 
right. Atthe same time the Americans attended he had captured, through Lake George, and made 
to strengthening their positions; and thus the | another attempt upon Diamond Island, where 
two armies lay from the 26th of September till there was a considerable depét of stores; being 
the 7th of October, an interval of time most fatal | repulsed there also by a handful of men, he 
to Burgoyne, who consumed nearly all his pro- | hastened to the shore, burned all the vessels he 
visions. Every possible method was taken to, had taken, and returned to his former station in 
inform General Howe of his situation, and the | Burgoyne’s rear. But he had traced the fatal 
strongest of arguments were employed to induce , route, and other and stronger corps of Americans 
either a co-operation or a diversion in his favour. | collected between the British army and the 
Howe, who had just taken Philadelphia, and | lakes. 

who had not yet taken and destroyed the forts} Burgoyne was now obliged to put his men on 
and strong works on the Delaware, was wholly : half rations ; his stock of forage was entirely ex- 
occupied by Washington and those works, and hausted, and his horses were perishing for the 
could scarcely spare a thought on Burgoyne. ; Want of it. The Red Men, who had hitherto 
Sir Henry Clinton, who was in command of tha’ remained with him, now began to desert, whole 
troops left at New York, took the responsibility ; tribes at a time, and the Canadians and loyal 
upon himself, and informed Burgoyne that he: Americans lost faith or heart.' No news was 
would do what he could to effect a diversion, by ; heard of Sir H. Clinton’s movement up the Hud- 
attacking Forts Montgomery and Clinton, on the son, and not # man, not a biscuit was allowed to 
lower part of the Hudson. Burgoyne, there-. reach him from the side of Canada. In this 
fore, agreed to remain where he was till the 12th! predicament he attempted dislodging Gates, and 
of October, and hoped that the movement from moved on hia left wing with a column of 1500 
New York up the Hudson would be made with ! men, his beat troops, commanded by himself and 
rapidity and decision. But his Indian followers, by Philips, Fraser, and Reidesel. This column 
disappointed in their hopes of plunder,‘and an-' had scarcely formed in front of Gates’s left, when 
noyed at his endeavours to check their ferocity, | the Americans, issuing from their entrenchments, 
began to desert from him, as they had done from made a desperate attuck on the left of the British 
St. Leger. Besides, their hunting season was now army, where Burgoyne had left the grenadiers 
arrived, which no inducement could make them under the command of Major Ackland. As 
forego. Their desertion much weakened Bur- = as this attack began, a body of 2000 men 








goyne, who would not, however, think of re-| were sent out to meet Burgoyne's column, and 
treating. On the side of the Americans the | Morgan and his rifle corps stole round under 
delay was attended with all kinds of advantages; | cover of some woods, and opened a fire on the 
Gates, who had proclaimed the affair of Still-| flank of the column. Other troops came out 
water us a great victory, was reinforced every day, | from the American entrenchments, and while 
both from the southern and from the northern | some laboured to crush the British left, others 
provinces; the militia, who had been as timid as | endeavoured to throw themselves between Bur- 


hares, became as bold as bull-dogs, and stores. 
1*Tho Indians,” saya an American writer, “‘finding them- 


and Provisions ns brought hia wita oe | selves beaten in the woods by Morgan, and restrained from eculp- 
prising rapidity. Besides Arnold, General Lin-| ;,, and plundering the unarmed by Burgoyne—who saw before 
coln had come up to Stillwater with a force | them the prospect of hard fighting without profit—grew tired of 


estimated even by the Americans at 2000 men. | te abla ce penpea ess sneer gonna gnats 
provincials ore faithful; and Burgoyne son 
He no longer thought of a retreat; and, at the | |. ooived that his hopes must reat almoat entirely bag z 


suggestion of Arnold, he adopted a scheme likely | pean troops."—Marshall, Life of Washington, 
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goyne’s column and his lines. Under the eye 
and voice of Major Ackland the grenadiers kept 
their ground most manfully ; but Burgoyne, with 
his 1500, was.obliged to abandon six field-pieces 
he had taken out with him, and to run back to 
- hiscamp. Morgan and his riflemen were now 
tting on the flank of our right wing. General 
p me with the light infantry and the 24th 
regiment, marched to dislodge them: he suc- 
ceeded, but fell mortally wounded under the 
shots of the American marksmen, who were 
placed behind trees and accustomed to pick out 
ofticers. Shortly after Burgoyne’s return to his 
camp, @ loose irregular attack was made nearly 
all along his lines, and while this was sustained, 
Arnold, in great force, made a steady concen- 
trated attack upon the entrenchments on our 
extreme right, and Lieutenant-colonel Brooks 
made a similar assault on the left. Arnold was 
repulsed wounded, and had another horse killed 
under him; but Brooks was more successful— 
for, falling upon a part of the entrenchments 
defended by the German troops under Colonel 
Breyman, he effected a passage: Breyman was 
killed, and his men, after much slaughter, which 
was not all on one side, retreated with the loss of 
all their baggage and artillery. 

Night closed on the scene of carnage, but 
Brooks kept the ground he had won within the 
line of our entrenchments, as orders given by 
Burgoyne to drive him back were not attended 
to. During the day about 200 men and officers 
were taken by the Americans, and the British 
loss in killed and wounded was very considerable 
for so small an army. In losing General Fraser, 
Burgoyne lost the bravest and best officer serv- 
ing with him. On the following morning before 
daybreak, Burgoyne changed his position, which 
was scarcely tenable since the impression made by 
Brooks ; and with great secrecy and silence, and 
much skill, he removed his whole army, with all 
their baggage and artillery, to some heights 
above the bank of the Hudson, extending his 
right up that river. Gates changed his position 
also, but carefully avoided an engagement, which 
the British endeavoured to bring on by repeated 
attacks on outposts and by several brisk skir- 
mishes right in front of the American line. The 
whole day, the 8th of October, was spent in this 
manner ; but, in the course of the night and the 
following morning, Gates, who had received still 
more reinforcements, sent off a strong party 
higher up the Hudson to occupy good ground 
on the right bank, and he threw other strong 
columns over to the left bank, in order to guard 
the passages and intercept the retreat of the 
British—a movement which was now inevitable. 
Burgoyne, however, discovered the movement 
on the right bank, and prevented its effect by 
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ness and rapidity of this movement obliged him 
to leave all his sick and wounded in the hospital 
behind him. Gates behaved with much human- 
ity to these unhappy prisoners, who amounted 
to about 300. Otherwise the retreat to Saratoga 
was effected without loss and without any obstruc- 
tion. But on the 10th, when Burgoyne reached the 
fords of Fishkill] Creek, which lie a little to the 
northward of Saratoga, he found the Americans 
collected in force on the opposite side of the 
creek, The fire of a few guns scattered these 
men, but they only retired over the Hudson, to 
the much larger force which Gates had stationed 
there to obstruct the passage. Burgoyne’s present 
design was to ascend the Hudson by its right 
bank, and get to Fort George, at the southern 
end of Luke George; but the roads could not be 
passed by an army without considerable repairs, 
and there were numerous creeks and ravines which 
could only be crossed by erecting bridges—long, 
toilsome, and desperate operations for worn-out, 
half-famished troops, pressed upon from all sides 
by an enemy five or six times more numerous 
than themselves, and wonderfully elated by their 
very unusual success. Burgoyne, nevertheless, 
sent forward a detachment of artificers, under a 
strong escort, to open the road and repair the 
bridges. The artificers had scarcely begun their 
work when they were interrupted by swarms 
of American riflemen, whom the escort could 
neither reach nor dislodge. The inevitable con- 
sequence was, that workmen and escort were all 
obliged to retreat. In the course of this unlucky 
day, Gates reinforced his divisions on the left 
bank of the Hudson immediately opposite to 
Burgoyne, and supplied them with abundance of 
artillery, with which they plied the batteaux on 
the river that were carrying part of the baggage 
and the miserable remainder of the provisions 
of the British army. Many of these frail em- 
barkations were taken, and the regular American 
troops called continentals and the American 
militia vied with each other in their eagerness 
for plunder, and their determination to appro- 
priate to themselves whatever they could take. 
The militiamen, it appears, were more rapacious 
than the regulars, and inclined to forget -all 
military duty and subordination in their avidity 
for gain. These fellows, who were chiefly New 
Englanders, carried their peddling trading spirit 
with them, and made their quarters a kind of 
auction-mart. It is said that they would often 
rob the American regulars of what booty they 
had secured, and sell it on their own account, 
Irregularities of this kind were carried to such 
a height, that Gates, in general orders issued on 
the 12th, declared:—“That he saw so many 
scandalous and mean transactions committed by 
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persons who sought more after plunder than the 
honour of doing their duty, that -it was his un- 
alterable resolution to have the first person who 
should thereafter be detected in pillaging the 
baggage and stores taken from the enemy tried 
and punished with the utmost severity.” Unable 
to retreat to Fort George by the right bank, 
Burgoyne conceived the now desperate project of 
ascending the river a little higher, and of crossing 
it in presence of the American detachments on 
the left bank. He thought it possible to cut his 
way through these ; and, as he had made up his 
mind to abandon the artillery, which had so con- 
tinually embarrassed his movements, and to re- 
move nothing but two or three days’ provisions, 
which the men might carry in their knapsacks, 
he then hoped to be able to effect his retreat to 
Fort Edward, whence, by a different route, he 
might reach the lakes and the British shipping 
upon them. In pursuance of this plan he sent a 
body of men up the river, intending to follow 
with the rest under cover of night. At this 
desperate crisis he was well nigh saved by a 
capital mistake committed by his adversary. 
Gates called the general officers of the American 
army together, and informed them of his having 
received certain intelligence that the main body 
of Burgoyne’s army was marched off for Fort 
Edward, and that the rear-guard only was left 
in the camp. Upon this, it was concluded to 
advance and attack the British camp, which was 
now very strongly posted upon some heights 
beyond Fishkill Creek, The general officers re- 
paired instantly to their respective commands: 
General Nixon with a whole brigade crossed the 
creek, and General Glover was upon the point of 
following him, and had actually entered the 
water, when a spy or a British deserter came and 
met him with intelligence more certain than 
Gates's, that the main body was still in the camp, 
and well prepared to receive the attack. Glover 
ran back from the creek, but Nixon was not 
quite so fortunate, for his advance had brought 
him up to some brushwood, behind which Bur- 
goyne had a line of troops and some artillery, 
who, when they saw him halting and turning 
back on the signals given by Glover, opened a 
terrible fire upon him, and then drove him with 
considerable loss and still more confusion across 
the creek.”! 

If the secret had been kept, and Gates's orders 
had been executed, as he intended, with only 
some divisions, from the goodness of their posi- 


tion and from the desperate spirit which anima-. 


ted them, the British would assuredly have gained 


! Dr. Gordon, the Scoteman, with an American heart, tells 
this story, which, he says, he received from Genera) Glover him- 
self. Marshall, the American biographer of Washington, says 


that Gordon iseonfirmed by General Wilkinson, who was serving 
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a victory; the Americans might have been obliged 

to call in their detachments on the other side of 

the Hudson, and Burgoyne might have got to 

Fort Edward. But the breath of the spy or de- 

serter dissipated this hope—and it was the last! 

—for Burgoyne had now ascertained that the 
Americans on the other side of the river had 
formed an entrenched camp, well garnished 
with artillery, on the high grounds between Fort 
Edward and Fort George, and that the only roads 
he could possibly take were blocked up by troops. 
The men that had advanced up the river, and 
had got nearly opposite to Fort Edward, were re- 
called, and once more demonstrations were made 
to tempt the Americans to battle; but Gates was 
sure of his prey without fighting or struggling, 
and his troops had little inclination to attack des- 
perate men in a strong position. The Americans, 
therefore, remained in their positions, which were 
equally strong, and such as could scarcely be at- 
tacked by so inferior a force. As an additional 
curse on this doomed expedition, no news was re- 
ceived by Burgoyne touching the movements of 
Clinton, even when that general had really begun 
to move and was sweeping the lower part of the 
Hudson most triumphantly. Nearly every pos- 
sible mistake had been committed by their 
generals and commanders in all directions, but 
the spirit of the British troops under Burgoyne, 
as everywhere else, was good, manly, and noble 
to the last; and, in the words of a foreign writer, 
whose prejudices were engaged on the other side, 

these soldiers never said a word in their ex- 
tremity, or did a deed but what was worthy of 
firm and valorous men.? And by this time, what 
with the desertion of Indians and Canadians, and 
the losses in killed, wounded, and prisoners, Bur- 
goyne’s army was reduced to 3500 fighting men, 
and of these scarcely more than one-half were 
British. <A visit to the magazines showed that 
there was not bread for three days. To advance 

or to retreat was equally impracticable, though 

many a soldier, many an officer would still have 
attempted the passage of the Hudson, and a 
loose straggling retreat through the wild country 
to the right of Fort Edward. On the morning 
of the 13th of October Burgoyne called a council 
of war, at which not only field-officers, but every 
captain of the weak army attended. It seemed 
to them all, that nothing was left but to capitulate 
on the most honourable terms which could be 
procured. Burgoyne, who was as gallant an 
officer as ever took the field, and who had firat 
gained renown by a bold and dashing movement,’ 
thus described to the secretary-at-war his situa- 


with Gates as adjutant-general; and that the narrative of Wil- 
kinson varies from that of Gordon only in minor ciroumstances. 
2 Carlo Botta, Storia della Guerra Americana. 
3 See his performances in Portugal, vol. ili. p. 432, 
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tion and the result of the council :—"‘A series of 
hard toil, incessant effort, stubborn action, until 
disabled in the collateral branches of the army 
hy the total defection of the Indians; the deser- 
tion or timidity of the Canadians and provincials, 
some individuala excepted; disappointed in the 
last hope of any co-operation from other armies ; 
the regular troops reduced by losses from the 
best parts to 3500 fighting men, not 2000 of which 
were British; only three days’ provisions, upon 
short allowance, in store; invested by an army 
of 16,000 men, and no appearance of retreat re- 
maining, I called into council all the generals, 
tield-ofticers, and captains commanding corps, 
and by their unanimous concurrence and advice, 
I was induced to open a treaty with Major- 
general Gates.”" It was a bitter step; but early 
in the evening Burgoyne sent a note to the 
American head-quarters to say that he was de- 
sirous of sending a field-officer with a message to 
Major-general Gates, upon a matter of high mo- 
ment to both armies, and that he requested to be 
informed what hour on the following morning 
would suit General Gates. The American replied, 
in the tone of a conqueror, that he would receive 
a field-officer from Lieutenant-general Burgoyne 
at the advanced post of the army of the United 
States at ten o'clock next morning. At the ap- 
pointed hour Major Kingston appeared at the 
American advanced post, and delivered the fol- 
lowing message to General Gates :—“ After hav- 
ing fought you twice, Lieutenant-general Bur- 
goyne has waited some days in his present posi- 
tion, determined to try a third conflict against 
any force you could bring against him. He is ap- 
prised of the superiority of your numbers, and 
the disposition of your troops to impede his sup- 
plies, and render his retreat a scene of carnage on 
both sides. In this situation he is impelled by 
humanity, and thinks himself justified, by estab- 
lished principles and precedents of state and war, 
to spare the lives of brave men upon honourable 
terms. Should Major-general Gates be inclined 
to treat upon that idea, General Burgoyne would 
propose a cessation of arms during the time neces- 
sary to communicate the preliminary terms, by 
which, m any extremity, he and his army mean 
to abide.” To this Gates replied—that, General 
Burgoyne’s army being exceedingly reduced by 
repeated defeats, by desertion, sickness, &c., their 
provisions exhausted, their military horses, tents, 
and baggage taken or destroyed, their retreat cut 
off, and their camp invested, they could only be 
allowed to surrender prisoners of war. To this 
Burgoyne answered, that his army, however re- 
duced, would never admit that their retreat was 
cut off while they had arms in their hands. Gates 
had better information than Surgoyne as to Clin- 


4 Letter to Lord George Germaine. 
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ton’s movements up the Hudson; he had perhaps 


little confidence in the militia, who composed the 


principal part of the forces beyond the Hudson ; 
and he was certainly anxious to hasten the capi- 
tulation. He therefore gradually moderated the 
conditions of surrender. At first he demanded 
that Burgoyne’s troops should bedrawn up in their 
encampment, and there ordered to ground their 
arms. The English general answered that this 
article was inadmissible in any extremity, and 
that his army, rather than consent to ground 
their arms in their encampments—the maximum 
of military disgrace—would make a rush on the 
enemy, determined to take no quarter. In the 
afternoon Gates agreed to a cessation of arms 
until sunset. In the course of the next day—the 
15th—the negotiation was continued; but it was 
not until the 16th that the articles of convention 
were finally settled. They imported that Bur- 
goyne’s troops were to march out of their camp 
with all the honours of war, and the artillery to 
be moved to the verge of the Hudson, and there 
left, together with the soldiers’ arms, the said 
arms to be piled by word of command from their 
own ofticers; that a free passage should be granted 
the troops to Great Britain, on condition of their 
not serving again in North America during the 
present contest; that, if any cartel should take 
place by which Burgoyne’s army, or any part of © 
it, should be exchanged, the foregoing article 
should be void as far as such exchange should 
extend; that every care should be taken for the 
proper subsistence of the troops, till they should 
be embarked ; that all officers should retain their 
carriages, horses, bat-horses, &c., and their bag- 
gage be exempt from molestation or search; that 
on the march and during the time the army 
should remain at Boston (the port selected for 
their embarkation), the officers should not be 
separated from their men; that all corps whatso- 
ever, whether composed of sailors, batteau-men, 
artificers, drivers, independent companies, and 
followers of the army, of whatever country they 
might be, should be included in the fullest sense 
and to the utmost extent of the articles, and com- 
prehended in every respect as British subjects, 
whose general had capitulated for them (this was 
an important article, as not a few of the drivers, 
independent companies, and followers were Ameri- 
can royalists); that all Canadians and persons 
belonging to the Canadian establishment should 
be permitted a free return to Canada, should be 
conducted by the shortest route to the British 
posts on Lake George, should be treated in all re- 
spects like the rest of the army, and should be 


‘bound by the same condition not to serve during 


this war, unless exchanged; that passports should 
be immediately granted for three officers to carry 


'~, General Burgoyne’s despatches to General Howe 
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at Philadelphia, to Sir Guy Carleton in Canada, 
and to the government of Great Britain by way 
of New York; that all officers during their stay 
in Boston should be admitted on parole, and from 
first to last be permitted to wear their side arms; 
that if the army found it necessary to send for 
their clothing and other baggage from Canada 
they should be permitted to do so, and have the 
necessary passports granted them; and, finally, 
that these articles should be signed and exchanged 
on the following morning at nine o'clock, and 
the troops to march out of their entrenchments at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. These were not 
such terms as are usually granted to conquered 
armies; but Gates almost heard the thunder of 
Clinton's artillery and of the British ships on the 
lower part of the Hudson.’ At the appointed 
hour the convention was most reluctantly signed 
in the British camp, and on the afternoon of the 
17th of October, the troops marched out of their 
encampment, down to the water-side, to a place 
called the Old Ford, where they piled their arms 
at the word of command from their own ofiicers. 
Several of the officers could scarcely pronounce 
the words, and many of the men wept as they 
grounded their muskets. Gates was—whiut many 
of the American commanders and officers were 
not—a gentleman in heart and mind, a man of 
delicate feelings, and of too good a spirit to revel 
in the mournful degradation of a brave enemy. 
He kept away from the spot himself, and it is 
even said that he would not suffer his own people 
to be witnesses to the sad spectacle. Among the 
fruits of victory that remained in his hands were 
about forty pieces of artillery, 4600 muskets, and 
a hot very considerable quantity of powder and 
ball. The batteaux on the river and what they 
contained were scarcely to be counted in this 
category, for the Connecticut men, the Rhode 
Islanders, the Massachusetts men, and the other 
militia men who had seized them, or the greater 
part of them, had set them down to a separate 
and more private account. As soon as intelligence 
of the surrender was received on the lakes, the 
garrisons of Fort George and Ticonderoga eva- 
cuated those important places, and retired by the 
Sorel to Fort St. John and Montreal. Burgoyne 
had requested Carleton in the most pressing man- 
ner to forward a regiment to maintain Ticonder- 
oga: but Carleton, in whose recollection the winter 
exploits of Moutgomery and Arnold were fresh, 
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1 Marshall frankly confesses this motive for haste and modera- 
tion in Gates :—“*Tho situation of the two armies considered, 
these terms were highly honourable to the British general, and 
favourable to his nation. They were probably more advantageous 
than would have been granted by Genera] Gates, had he enter- 
tained no apprehension from Sir Henry Clinton, who was at 
length making the promised diversion of the river.” 

2 Stedman; Curle Botta; Burke, in Ann. kegister; Gordon; 
Papers in Alinon’s Remembrancer. 
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did not think it prudent to weaken any further 
the feeble force he had for the defence of Canada, 
and he positively refused to send the regiment. 

On the 6th of October, ten days before the 
capitulation was signed, but twenty days later 
than Clinton had hoped to commence his co- 
operation or diversion, that general appeared in 
force on the Hudson, and began a series of attacks 
which must have rescued Burgoyne’s army if they 
had been made even only eight or ten days earlier. 


EN 





Sin Henry Ciintox.—From a fine print by Bartolozzi. 


It does not appear that any particular blame at- 
taches to General Clinton, who, with his seventeen 
battalions, his single regiment of light horse, and 
his provincial militia, had to defend New York, 
the great repository of our stores, which was 
accessible from a variety of points, and which 
demanded a very considerable force, as, besides 
General Putnam, who was hovering in the neigh- 
bourhood with a small regular army, there were 
large bodies of cunning and quick Connecticut 
militia, Massachusetts Bay men, and others, on 
the watch for opportunities to attack and destroy 
or carry off stores, &c. Reinforcements, which 
had been promised from Europe, did not arrive 
at New York till late in September, and then 
they consisted chiefly, if not entirely, of a body 
of recruits to make up losses. Almost as soon 
as they arrived, Clinton, of his own accord and 
on his own responsibility, embarked about 3000 
men, and proceeded up the Hudson to Verplank’s 
Point, on the east bank of the river, and about 
forty miles above New York. The place had 
been previously reconnoitred by Lord Rawdon 
inafrigate. It is situated upon a peninsula, and 
the landing-place was then defended by a small 
battery and a breast-work, from which the Ame- 
ricans fled at the approach of our troops. Clinton 
landed his men without opposition, and passed 
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the night of the 6th upon the peninsula, This {on the other side before they were discovered, 
feint completely deceived Putnam, who collected | though they were many hours performing that 
about 2000 men, principally drawn from the forts | toilsome march. At the foot of the mountain 
on the Hudeon, and hastened with them towards | our advanced guard stumbled upon an American 
Verplank’s Point, in the idea that Clinton meant | detachment, which was advancing much too late 
to advance into the country, and to push through | for the defence of the pass, The Americans fled 
the eastern highlands, in order to co-operate with | back to the forts, thus destroying the hope of 
Burgoyne by the shortest route. On the follow- | taking those places by surprise at the approach 
ing morning, at daybreak, Clinton passed 2000 | of night. Clinton, however, resolved to go on 
of his men to the western bank of the river to | and trust to his muskets and bayonets. The two 
Stony Point, leaving about 1000 on the penin- | forts he meant to attack stood on too high ground 
sula. From Stony Poiut to Fort Montgomery | to be battered from the water; they were sepa- 
was a distance of only twelve miles; but the route | rated from each other only by a creek, which 
which Clinton resolved to pursue, hoping there- | runs from the mountains and empties itself into 
by to take the enemy by surprise, was one of the | the Hudson, and they communicated with each 
roughest and most laborious that can be con-| other by means of a long wooden bridge. He 
ceived : it was impassable to artillery, and there- | divided his force into two columns, and, while 
fore no guns had been brought, though the men | he advanced in person with one of them to storm 
were marching against fortified places, It was | Fort Clinton, he despatched Lieutenant-colonel 
a path across the Dunderberg, a steep mountain | Campbell of the 52d with the other column to 
whose precipices overhang the river. The path | storm Fort Montgomery. It was arranged that 
was steep, winding, and so narrow that in many | the attack should be made by the two parties at 
places not more than three men could march | the tame instant of time; and about sunset Clin- 
abreast. Two hundred resolute Americans posted | ton assailed the one fort and Campbell the other, 
across the paths, and on the hills and rocks above | precisely at the moment and in the manner agreed 
it, might have checked and even destroyed the} upon. The garrison of Fort Montgomery, who 
2000 British; but Putnam, wholly misled, was | did pot exceed 800 men, were so panic-stricken 
on the other side of the Hudson, and the troops , that they made but little use of their artillery, 

and fled from their works after 


oe gee a very short resistance, in which, 


“ j groor de riven” to however, Lieutenant - colonel 
Campbell was killed. Fort Clin- 
PLAN OF ton was better defended, and by 
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nature was much stronger : it was 
built upon a rocky ridge, the only 
approach to which was over a 
bare open space of about 100 
yards long, with a lake on one 
side, a precipice and the Hud- 
son on the other. According to 
their usual plan, the Americans 
had thrown felled trees right 
across this space, so that the Bii- 
tish soldiers could advance nei- 
ther rapidly nor in order—and 
the advance was to be made in 
o : the mouth of ten pieces of heavy 
ON 2 RR et artillery, while they had not a 

We Sy in dine BN single gun wherewith to respond 
 §& sani = 3} or to cover their movement. Nay, 

kaw Scale of Miler, || those brave men were ordered, for 

‘| the sake of expedition, not even 
to stay to fire a musket, but to 
rush on to the fortifications and 
enter them by the very embra- 
left in Forts Montgomery and Clinton never con- ; sures through which the American guns were 
ceived it possible that a regular army could take | pointed. And on they went, sometimes on their 
so dangerous aroad. Our troops thus got to the | feet, sometimes crawling all- fours over the 
crest of the mountain and began to descend it trunks of the trees, and all the way under a 
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dreadful fire until they got to the foot of the 
works, and, there being no ladders, no imple- 
ment, or help of any kind, they climbed on one 
another's shoulders up into the embrasures, 
pushed aside the warm cannon, and drove the 
Americans across the rampart at the bayonet’s 
point. The garrison, who were about 400 strong, 
made an attempt to rally at the head of the ram- 
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part, but they were soon dislodged. They then 
retired to the other side of the esplanade, dis- 
charged a last volley of musketry—murderous 
and useless, and contrary to military honour-- 
und then threw down their arms and cried for 
quarter. This last provocation is such as troops 
rarely brook, and the British, and the Germans 
with them, had besides suffered considerably in 
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VIEW ON THE Ivps0n at ANTHONY’s Noakg, the sites of Forts Clinton and Montgomery in the distanco. 
From a large view Ly G. B. Fisher, 1793, 


storming the furt; yet it is said, on good authority, 
that there was not a single American put to 
death, except such as fell in the hand-to-hand 
fight at the embrasures or upon the ramparts. 
The loss on the side of the assailants was less 
than might have been expected, as it amounted 
only to 140 killedand wounded. The Americans 
lost about 300 in killed, wounded, and prisoners.’ 
The British had advanced to the charge in the 
dusk of the evening, and by the time they had 
completed their conquest it was night. But the 
darkness was soon partially dispersed by a most 
brilliant illumination, which proceeded from two 
frigates, two galleys, and a sloop, which the 
Americans had drawn up in a little inlet under 
the guns of the forts, and to which the crews now 
set fire to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the conquerors. The flotilla made a brief but 
magnificent spectacle, and then blew up into the 
air between the lofty echoing banks of the Hud- 
-son. A few miles higher up the river there was 
another strong place, called Fort Constitution, 
built upon a rock; but the Americans there, 
without any orders from their governor, demo- 
lished part of the works, left their artillery be- 





1 The American Governor Clinton, who was in the fort that 
bore his name, passed the river in a boat, and escaped, as did 
also General James Clinton, though wounded in the thigh by a 
bayonet. Lieutenant-colonels Livingston and Bruyn, and 
Majors Hamilton and Logan were among the prisoners. 


hind them, and fied as soon as they learned the 
fall of Forts Montgomery and Clinton. A new 
settlement, called the Continental Village, with 
barracks for 1500 men, storehouses, &c., was de- 
stroyed by a detachment of American loyalists, 
under the command of Governor Tryon. A boom 
was removed, and Sir James Wallace, with a 
flying squadron of small frigates, ascended the 
Hudson still farther, destroying a number of 
American vessels on his way. On the 13th of 
October, the very day on which Burgoyne made 
his first overture for a capitulation, General Vau- 
ghan, under cover of Wallace's frigates, landed a 
detachment at Esopus Creek, which, going by 
land, was scarcely thirty miles from Saratoga, the 
scene of our humiliation. If, instead of this weak 
detachment, Clinton had come up with his whole 
force, it appears to us that Gates, even now, might 
have given Burgoyne a fair chance of retreat, by 
detaching troops to secure his own rear.’ Gene- 
ral Vaughan reduced two batteries and a row- 
galley stationed at the mouth of Esopus Creek, 
and he then ascended the creek about five miles 
to the town of Esopus, a young but flourishing 


place, which he reduced to ashes, together with 





2 According to Marshall, intelligence of the success of Sir Henry 
Clinton was received by General Burgoyne on the night after the 
convention at Saratoga had been agreed upon, but before the arti- 
cles had been signed and executed; and Burgoyne had serious 


| thoughts of breaking off the treaty.—Life of Washington, 
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a vast quantity of provisions aud stores, collected 
for the use of General Gates’s army. Putnam, 
whose army had been reinforced by militia till 
it was 6000-strong, now detached General Par- 
sons with 2000 men to protect the banks of the 
Hudson; and on the morning of the 17th, when 
Burgoyne’s army were all prisoners, Gates was 
enabled to detach more and more troops to the 
scene of Clinton's operations. The British gene- 
ral therefore recalled Vaughan and Wallace, de- 
stroyed all the places he had taken in order to 
have the river open to future operations, reim- 
barked his men, and returned to New York, 
having swept the Hudson, and proved how effec- 
tive the campaign might have been if General 
Howe had gone up that river to Albany in the 
month of July or August.'’ The damage that 
Clinton’s small force had inflicted was immense. 
The British parliament assembled on the 18th 
of November. The king had neither lost any of 
his firmness nor abated any of his hope as to the 
final result of the expensive contest. In his 
speech from the throue he expressed his great 
satisfaction in being able to have recourse to the 
legislature at a conjuncture which demanded the 
most serious attention. He assured them that 
he had faithfully employed the means intrusted 
to him for the suppression of the revolt, aud that 
he had just confidence in the conduct and courage 
of his officers commanding in America; but still, 
he intimated, it would be necessary to prepare 
for such further operations as the contingencies 
of war and the obstinacy of the rebels might 
render expedient. In the lords, the Earl of 
Coventry, who had made a very remarkable 
speech during a preceding session, opposed the 
address, and recommended the immediate with- 
drawal of our fleets and armies, and our instant 
recognition of the independence of America. But 
even this, his lordship chose to say, would be only 
a temporary preservation ; and he predicted, as a 
thing as certain as any law of nature, that the 
fall of Great Britain and the transfer of the seat 
of empire to the other side of the Atlantic must 
follow or accompany the independence of America. 
When Lord Coventry sat down, Chatham rose 
upon his crutch to move an amendment, which 
he had previously submitted to Rockingham and 
the ovher lords in opposition.? The arrival of 
his ci-devant friend Benjamin Franklin at Paris, 
and the great attention which had been paid to 
him, bad wounded and irritated the great orator 
in an uncommon degree. “ But yesterday,” he 
exclaimed, “and England might have stood against 
the world: now none so poor to do her reverence.” 
The Hessians had been guilty of some excesses 
in the country near the Delaware, but the orator 


1 Gordon; Stedman; Burke: Marshall, 
? Letters in Chatham Correspondence. 
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represented them in a more horrible light than 
was justified by the facts. Continuing his vati- 
cination that the struggle, however prolonged, 
must end in our defeat, he exclaimed—* You may 
swell every expense, and every effort, still more 
extravagantly ; pile and accumulate every assist- 
ance you can buy or borrow; traffic and barter 
with every little pitiful German prince that ‘sells 
and sends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 
priuce! ‘Your efforts are for ever vain and im- 
potent—doubly so from this mercenary aid on 
which you rely, for it irritates to an incurable 
resentment the minds of your enemies—to over- 
run them with the mercenary sons of rapine and 
plunder; devoting them and their possessions to 
the rapacity of hireling cruelty! Hf I were an 
Awmerican, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country, I never would 
lay down my arms—never, never, never.” He 
affirmed that our own army was infected with 
the contagion of these illiberal allies, and that 
the spirit of plunder and of rapine was gone forth 
among them. But when he eame to speak of the 
employment of the wild Indians with our army— 
though he himself, nineteen years before, had 
employed Indians in the same manner against 
the French and the Canadians—his tone was still 
more loud and indignant. “But, my lords, who 
is the man that, in addition to these disgraces 
and mischiefs of our army, has dared to authorize 
and associate to our arms the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife of the savage? To call into civil- 
ized alliance the wild and inhuman savage of the 
woods; to delegate to the merciless Indian the 
defence of disputed rights, and to wage the horrors 
of his barbarous war against our brethren? My 
lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and 
punishment; unless thoroughly done away, it 
will be a stain ov the national character ; it is a 
violation of the constitution; I believe it is against 
the law.” He proceeded to speak on the great 
question of disseverance and independence, and 
on this subject no new light had broken in upon 
him, He avowed now, as he had done all through 
the quarrel, that our supremacy must be main- 
tained or our ruin inevitably sealed. As his 
course had all along been to attribute every blame 
to the British government, and to applaud both 
the spirit and the intentions of the Americans, so 
he pretended to assert even now that the Ameri- 
cans, or a very considerable part of the colonists, 
were still full of affection for the mother country, 
were only declaring independence in moments of 
anguish and despair, and were atill in their hearts 
inclined to return to their old political condition. 
Nay, he would not even admit that our power of 
regulating their trade ought to be abolished or 


~~, abridged. He dwelt upon the insincere nonsense 


in the royal speech about the friendly assurances 
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of foreign courts; he spoke of the interests and 
of the passions of the French, and he showed that 
no foreign power was really friendly to Great 
Britain. He might have been told that the irri- 
tated pride, the jealousy and the eagerness of the 
French to brush from their laurels the tarnish of 
the last war, were, in no inconsiderable degree, 
attributable to his own councils, and to the mili- 
tary glory which he had acquired during that 
contest, and of which he was so proud. Without 
this incentive it is quite possible that the French 
would have been disposed to interfere, and to 
take advantage of the embarrassments of England: 
their old rivalry, their new political philosophy, 
their proneness to war would have led them in 
this direction; but the sore recollection of their 
defeats and Chatham’s trophies hurried them on 
at an accelerated pace. After dwelling again 
upon our weakness, and our calamities foreign 
and domestic, and declaring that ministers were 
making the constitution itself totter to its founda- 
tions, he said, “Since they have neither sagacity 
to foresee, nor justice and humanity to shun these 
calamities; since not even severe experience can 
make them feel, nor the imminent ruin of their 
country awaken them from their stupefaction, 
the guardian care of parliament must interpose. 
I shall therefore propose an amendment to the 
nddress, to recommend an immediate cessation of 
hostilities, and the commencement of a treaty to 
restore peace and liberty to America, strength 
and happiness to England, security and permanent 
prosperity to both countries. This, my lords, is 
yet in our power.” But few or none that heard 
him believed that anything of the sort was in our 
power, unless we recognized their independence ; 
and some doubted whether an instant recognition 
would have the effect of procuring lasting peace 
and good-will between the two countries. In 
their most depressed state the Americans had 
displayed an eagerness for conquest, and it was 
the fundamental principle of congress, and an 
article of almost religious belief with the patriots, 
that the whole of Canada and Nova Scotia should 
be incorporated in their republic. As, on every 
occasion when no force had been employed against 
them, they had attributed every concession to our 
weakness and fears, could they be expected to do 
less when considerable armies had been in the 
field for many months? Their triumph would 
have known no bounds; all Europe would have 
joined them in the confident belief that the lion 
of England had become a timid, helpless lamb; 
their foreign negotiations, their leagues with the 
French, would not have been broken off by any 
treaty with us; and, even if inclined for a time 
to moderation themselves, they would have been 
heated and impelled by their new alliances. 
There was a great diversity of opinion among 
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these lords. They even differed as to the pro- 
priety of offering terms of concession at this mo- 
ment, and they were not at all agreed as to what 
the terms, if offered, should be. The majority, 
however, were decidedly of opinion that we must 
retain our supremacy and our right of regulating 
the American trade. Chatham’s amendment to 
the address was rejected by a majority of eighty- 


four to twenty-eight; and only two peers signed 


the protest. In the lower house a similar amend- 
ment was moved by the Marquis of Granby and 
seconded by Lord John Cavendish. The opposi- 
tion, though animated, were quite as much di- 
vided in opinion as to the course to be pursued 
as in the other house; and the amendment was 
negatived by 243 to 86. 

On the 3d of December, the mournful news 
arrived of Burgoyne'’s surrender at Saratoga, and 
was whispered about town, though without any 
particulars. This, it was concluded, must drive 
ministers from their posts, and make room for 
those who had been so long and so loudly strug- 
gling for them. On the next day, the 4th of 
December, the Marquis of Rockingham, the Dukes 
of Richmondand Manchester, and Lord Shelburne 
met and agreed that a motion should be made in 
the upper house for the production of Burgoyne’s 
instructions; and they hoped that Chatham's 
health would enable him to come to London on 
the morrow to make it. The Duke of Grafton 
and several other opposition lords were out of 
town before the sad news arrived. On the 5th, 
Chatham was in his place to make the motion. 
He began a long and powerful harangue by criti- 
cizing the king’s speech at the opening of the 
session, which, he said, contained an unfaithful, 
delusive picture of the state of public affairs. 
Returning to Burgoyne, he paid that general some 
very high compliments—saying his abilities were 
confessed, his personal bravery not surpassed, his 
zeal in the service unquestionable. He had ex- 
perienced no pestilence, he had suffered none of 
the accidents which sometimes supersede the most 
wise and spirited exertions. What, then, was the 
great cause of his misfortune? And, forgetting 
his preceding declaration, that he would not con- 
demn ministers without evidence, he answered 
his own question by affirming that the great cause 
of the calamities was want of wisdom in our coun- 
cils, want of ability in our ministers! He laid the 
whole blame upon ministers, and told them that 
they onght to submit to all the obloquy till the 
general had an opportunity to justify himself in 
person. Notwithstanding a correction he had so 
recently received as to his own employment of 
the Indians, he again dwelt upon the horror of 
the scalping-knife and tomahawk, saying that, if 
he had been serving in the army, he believed he 
would rather have mutinied than consent to act 
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with such barbarians—that such a mode of war- 
fare was a pollution of our national character 
which all the waters of the rivers Delaware and 
Hudson would never wash away! He was almost 
as severe upon German bayonets as upon Indian 
scalping-knives. The only thing to be done to 
preserve America in our dependence was to dis- 
band the Indians (they were disbanded long before 
this), recall the Germans, and withdraw our own 
troops entirely. He again declared himself an 
avowed enemy to American independence, saying 
that he was a Whig, and that, while he abhorred 
the syatem of government attempted to be estab- 
lished in America, he as earnestly and zealously 
contended for a Whig government and a Whig 
connection between the two countries, founded 
on a constitutional dependence and subordination 
of America upon England. These colonies, he 
said, had made our riches, had raised the value 
of estates, given employment to our manufacturers 
and wealth to our merchants. With the indepen- 
dence of America all these advantages must vanish 
and pass to our enemies. In concluding, he moved 
for the production of copies of all orders and in- 
structions sent to Lieutenant-general Burgoyne. 
The motion was negatived by a majority of forty 
to nineteen. It had been previously agreed to 
make demand after demand, motion after motion; 
and Chatham himself next moved for copies of all 
instructions relative to the employment of Indians 
in conjunction with the British troops. In op- 
posing the motion Lord Gower asserted that the 
noble lord himself employed savages in the ope- 
rations of the last war. Chatham accused Lord 
Grower of quibbling; and told him that, at the 
time he alluded to, he was too inexperienced, 
thoughtless, and dissipated to know anything of 
public affairs—was immersed in pleasures and 
indulgences to which young noblemen were too 
much inclined! Gower, after replying to these 


personalities with equal heat and bitterness, pro- 


duced from the journals of the house the recog- 
nition of a treaty with the Indians, who were 
engaged to make war upon and destroy the French 
in Canada. Chatham poured out a fresh volume 
of words. Ministers then offered to produce, from 
the depository of papers in the secretary's office, 
docum: nts written by himself to prove the charge. 
The dispute grew still hotter; and at length Lord 
Amherst, Chatham's general, who had commanded 
our troops in that Canadian war, was so loudly 
appealed to on all sides, that he found himself 
compelled to acknowledge that he had followed 
the example of the French in employing savages, 
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which he would not have done without express 
orders from government at home. He even offered 
to produce the orders, if his majesty would per- 
mit him. Lord Shelburne argued that the orders 
to employ the savages might have proceeded from 
the board of trade; but Lord Denbigh, who, 
rather happily, called Chatham “ the great oracle 
with the short memory,” said that this was im- 
possible; that Chatham, when in office under 
George II., had guided and directed everything 
relating to the war, had monopolized functions 
which did not belong to him, and had been ex- 
cessively jealous of any interference by others, 
whether boards or ministers. The lords in op- 
position now seemed inclined to lay the question 
by, as far as it concerned Chatham's veracity or 
correctness of memory, and only insisted upon 
the difference between the two wars—the one 
having been against our old enemies the French, 
the other being against our fellow-subjects. They 
also contended that, since the French had cer- 
tainly begun the practice so justly abhorred, we 
were, in Chatham’s time, in a manner under the 
necessity of retaliating, and employing the Red 
Men in the same way. But ministers might have 
urged that, in the present instance, the Americans 
had set the deplorable example. Arnold took 
with him into Canada the very savages whose 
services we had refused. One of the first cares 
of congress was to secure the alliance of the Six 
Nations; and it was understood by all that the 
treaty was not to stop at neutrality, but to engage 
those Indians as auxiliaries in the war. When 
Lord Bute, in his close retirement, heard what 
passed in the House of Lords, and how Chatham 
had denied his having employed the Red Men, 
he exclaimed with astonishment, “ Did Pitt really 
deny it?) Why, I have letters of his still by me, 
singing Jo Pans over the advantages we gained 
through our Indian allies !”' Chatham's present 
motion was negatived by a majority of forty to 
eighteen. His party still continued to think, or 
to affect to think, that there was a vast difference 
between American Christians and French Chris- 
tians, and that this difference justified whatever 
he had done in the former war. 

The number of seamen for the ensuing year 
was fixed at 60,000, and that of the troops to be 
employed in America alone at 55,000. 


1 Lord Brougham, Statesmen of the Times of George IIT. Hus 
lordship says that he was indebted to the kindness of ‘‘a most 
accomplished and venerable person, the ornament of a former 
age, and fortunately still preserved to enlighten the present,” 
for this interesting anecdote. 
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National contributions in England for the continuation of the war in America—Counter-efforts of the opposition— 
Debates in parliament—Lord North brings forward a plan of conciliation with America— Concessions pro- 
posed in it—Arguments of the opposition against his plan—It is carried—Treaty established between France 
and America—It widens the breach between Britain and America—Parlian entary measures for the relief of 
Ireland—They excite the jealousy of the British mercantile classes—Petitions against the Irish relief bills— 
They are in consequence modified—Bill passed for the relief of Roman Catholics—Burgoyne’s calamity and its 
causes discussed—Assent to the independence of America deliberated—Lord Chatham’s appearance for the last 
time in parliament—His speech against the dismemberment of the British empire by the recognition of Ame- 
rican independence—His sudden illuess in the House of Lords—His death— Public funeral and honours voted 
by parliament—Franklin’s popularity in Paris—Success of his negotiation in behalf of America—Naval hos- 
tilities between France and England—Battle between the French and English fleets off Ushant—The conven- 
tion with Burgoyne violated by the Americans—Their pleas in justification—Destitution of Washinugton’s 
army—His exertions to procure supplies—His difficulties in obtaining them—A party raised against him in 
congress—General Gates set up as his rival—Continuing destitution of his army—It is partially relieved by 
unpopular expedients—The army wasted by disesse—Congress resolves to send another expedition to Canada— 
La Fayette appointed to command it—Deficiency of preparations fur the enterprise—It is abandoned—Baron 
Steuben joins Washington—He introduces the Prussian discipline among the American soldiers—Dissipation 
of the British army in Philadelphia—Continuing apathy of General Howe—Unimportant skirmishes—La 
Fayette defeated—General Howe returns to England. 


ae (OTH by the government party and {men with American colours were now rather 
by the opposition, extreme efforts | numerous. On the other side, the opposition set 
were made during the recess. The | on foot subscriptions for the American prisoners 
py; notion of ending a ruinous and | of war, who received no succour from their own ' 
7m Save | vilely mismanaged war by recog- | country, government, or families, and who were — 
Orns! | nizing the independence of the | represented as suffering great hardshipand cruelty 
United States was certainly now entertained or | from their English jailers. The opposition gene- 
debated by a few practised politicians; but Chat- | rally chose to consider that the conduct of Liver- 
ham shrunk from it as from a monster too hideous | pool, Manchester, and of the other towns and 
to contemplate. Lord Shelburne expressed him- | individuals who had raised regiments at their own 
self as being entirely of Chatham’s opinion, and | expense for the service of government, was highly 
the mass of the opposition continued to talk and | reprehensible; and the conduct of ministers in 
to act as if we should neither make war upon the | accepting their aid most unconstitutional and 
Americans nor submit to their high pretensions | dangerous. This was one of the first subjects 
of separate sovereignty. The vast majority of | discussed on the re-assembling of parliament. 
the nation, hurt in their pride, and eager to blot | Putting aside the emergency of the case, the prac- 
out the recollection of Burgoyne’s disgrace, were | tice may be regarded as not free from objection ; 
warm for the war; and some of our great cities, | but Lord North could justify himself by prece- 
which suffered and lost most by the stop put to | dents. Regiments and independent companies 
their trade with the colonies, were the most war- | had been raised precisely in the same manner in 
like of all. Liverpool raised a regiment at her | the troublous year 1745, and again in the year 
own expense; Manchester raised another; as did | 1759, when Chatham was minister. So far from 
also Glasgow and Edinburgh. Several indepen- | considering the practice dangerous and unlawful, 
dent companies were raised without cost or charge | Chatham had then publicly and solemnly thanked 
to government in the principality of Wales. The | those who raised the troops for the honour and 
corporations of London and Bristol, being more | glory of their country. Yet now “the great oracle 
under Whig influence, rejected proposals to co- | with the short memory” joined in the out-cry ! 
operate; but private subscriptions were opened,| At this time a very considerable party in the 
large sums were given, and 15,000 soldiers were | country entertained the idea that Chatham, who 
raised by these various means.' Many of the | had been so successful a war-minister, ought to 
maritime towns armed ships to cruize in the | be recalled to the helm; and there were some 
Channel, where American privateers and French- | few who seem to have fancied that his return to 
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many flying reports that the king himself bad | pieces on their way home from the house. The 
hecome convinced that the country could be saved | motion, nevertheless, was negatived by a major- 
only by means of Chatham. We doubt the oor- | ity of 223 against 137. In both houses fresh and 
rectness of these surmises, because we know that | numerous calls were made for papers, but in every 
the harangues and taunts of Chatham, and his | case the ministerial majorities, on a division, pre- 
strange neglect of all business when holding the | vailed over the opposition in the proportion of 
privy seal, had sunk deep into the soul of George | two to one. We may add that in nearly every 
III. ; because we know that the king had learned | case the production of the papers called for would 
to consider Chatham rather as an orator than a/| have let the enemy into dangerous secrets, and 
man of business, and was led by his plain com- | would have been extremely injudicious when we 
mon sense to see that any such attempt at con- | were actively engaged in hostilities with one 
ciliation as he recommended must end in failure | power or people, and certainly threatened with 
and ridicule. And it would have been a task, | war by France. 
compared to which the making ropes of sand were | On the 17th of February, Lord North produced 
.0 hopeful and profitable employment! a conciliatory plan, which, he said, he hoped 
On the 2d of February, on the order of the day | would yet prove effectual; and moved for leave 
being read for the house resolving itself into a| to bring in two bills—one for declaring the in- 
committee to take into consideration the state of | tentions of the parliament of Great Britain con- 
the nation, Fox, in the commons, had moved that | cerning the exercise of the right of imposing taxes 
no more troops should be sent out of the kingdom, | within his majesty’s colonies in North America ; 
and the Duke of Richmond had made a similar | the other to enable his majesty to appoint com- 
motion in the lords. In both houses the opposi- | missioners, with sufficient powers to treat, con- 
tion represented immediate war with France, to | sult, and agree upon the means of quieting the 
he followed in a brief space by a war with Spain | disorders now subsisting in certain of the colonies, 
and the whole house of Bourbon, as inevitable; | plantations, and provinces of North America. 
questioning at the same time the efficacy of our} His lordship said that he had been uniformly 
fleets to defend our coasts from invasion, and | disposed to pacific arrangements, and that he was 
speaking contemptuously of our militia, and of | by nature a friend to peace; that he had tried 
all our internal means of defence. The motions | conciliatory means before the sword was un- 
- were rejected, in the commons by a majority of , sheathed, and would gladly try them again. He 
- 259 against 165; in the lords by ninety-one | had thought the former propositions to the Ame- 
against thirty-four. On the 6th of February, | ricans equitable, and capable of forming a happy 
Burke introduced a motion for papers relating to | and lasting union between the mother country 
the military employment of the Indians by a: and the colonies—and he thought so still; but 
magnificent speech, which seems to have kept at- | unfortunately, through a variety of discussions, a 
tention alive, though it lasted three hours and a | plan originally clear and simple was made to ap- 
half, a length of time which no orator in the house | pear so obscure as to go condemned to America. 
except Burke had ever yet ventured to occupy. | He again reminded the house that he had origin- 
Quite as much from his rich and teeming fancy | ated no taxes—that he found America already 
as from facts, he drew a most striking and ghastly | taxed, when, unfortunately for his own peace of 
picture of Indian warfare, and of the horrors | mind, he came into administration. As for the 
committed by our savage auxiliaries—horrors | act which had led to the Boston riots—the act 
which had certainly been prevented to the very | enabling the East India Company to send out 
utmost of his power by Burgoyne, who, in the | teas with the drawback of the entire duty— it was 
moment of his greatest difficulty, had lost the | areliefrather than an oppression—it was actually 
services of the Red Men by restraining their fero- | giving the colonists their teas at a cheaper rate 
citv. Strangers were shut out from this debate; | than before; but the disaffected and all those 
' ana the speech, apparently, was never fully re- | who had been previously engaged in the contra- 
ported. It seems to have abounded with touch- | band trade, had too successfully endeavoured to 
ing stories and very pathetic episodes, and to have | give it another colour. The first of the bills he 
greatly excited those whose minds were otherwise | now proposed was designed to quiet the minds of 
prepared for excitement. Colonel Barré offered, | the Americans on the subject of taxation ; to dis- 
if it were published, to nail the speech on every | pel all fears, real or pretended, that parliament 
church door by the side of the king’s proclamation | might attempt to tax them again; and even to 
for a general fast. Governor Johnstone thought | renounce the right itself. This, he said, would be 
it very fortunate for the two noble lords (North | far better than repealing, as the Americans had 
and Germaine) that the galleries had been cleared, | once seemed to desire, all acts passed since the 
as the indignation and enthusiasm of strangers | year 1763, as among those statutes were several 
might have excited the people to tear them to | granting bounties and premiums, or relaxing 
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former regulations and statutes expressly intended 
for the benefit of the colonists and the promotion 
of their trade. By his second bill he intended 
to grant the royal commissioners powers far more 
ample than those formerly intrusted to Lord 
Howe and his brother ; to authorize them to treat 
with the congress as if it were a legal body, and 
competent by its acts and negotiations to bind all 
the colonies. Further, he intended that they 
should be empowered to treat with the conven- 
tions or provincial assemblies, or colonial con- 
gresses—-with individuals in their actual civil 
capacities or military commands, without any 
cavil as to allowing them, and addressing them 
by the rank they held under congress; to treat 
with General Washington or any other officer ; 
to suspend hostilities, intermit the operation of 
laws, grant pardons, immunities, and rewards, 
restore charters and constitutions, and nominate 
governors, judges, magistrates, &c., till the king’s 
pleasure should be known. The bar or stumbling- 
block of independence was to be thus got over. 
Instead of admitting the claim in the first instance, 
to combat it and refuse it afterwards, he proposed 
that a renunciation of independence by the Ame- 
ricans should not be insisted on in Zimine, nor de- 
bated till the treaty had received final ratification 
by the king and parliament. The commissioners 
were to be instructed to negotiate for n reason- 
able and moderate contribution towards the com- 
mon defence of the empire, when reunited ; but 
they were by no means to insist on this slight con- 
tribution as a sine gud non. He contended that 
these concessions ought not to be considered as the 
tardy result of defeat or of weakness ; as they 
were substantially the same as he should offer in 
the height of victory. Te allowed that the events 
of the war had not corresponded to his expecta- 
tion; but he denied that there was any truth in 
the jeremiads of the opposition. England, if not 
split by faction, was as vigorous as ever, and as 
fertile in resources; she was in circumstances to 
prosecute the war, to raise new armies, aud to. 
increase her navy, which was never in a better 
condition. Burke and Fox harangued against 
the scheme, the latter stating that the French had 
actually signed a treaty of alliance with the Ame- 
ricans-—a fact which Lord North did not deny. 
The opposition proclaimed generally that North’s 
plan was intended not to pacify America, but to 
amuse and delude the people of England, and 
suspend for a time the popular vengeance which 
was hanging over the heads of ministers. They 
again furnished the Americans with specious ar- 
guments to justify their contempt and hatred of 
Great Britain. They affirmed that weakness and 
fear were now the active feelings in the breast of 
Lord North; and they asked whether the Ameri- 
cans, after resisting and baffling our utmost 
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efforts, could be expected to part with their vic- 
torious swords, to negotiate with men who had 
laid the foundations of war in perfidy, and built 
upon that with cruelty. About the usual ma- 
jority agreed, however, to the motion; and the 
two bills were brought in and carried through 
the house. When the bills were brought up to 
the lords, the opposition was renewed. The Duke 
of Richmond read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and asked ministers whether they meant to 
subscribe to the assertions contained in it, such as, 
that the king was a tyrant, the admiralty courts 
a grievance, that the king’s tyranny justified their 
withdrawing from his allegiance, &c. His grace 
maintained that these bills, instead of recovering 
the affections of the Americans, would sound the 
trumpet of war to all neighbouring nations—that 
the Americans, asa wiseand sagacious people, would 
discover that the bills were merely intended to delude 
them—aud that it was only the knowledge of the 
French alliance that had induced ministers to 
moderate their tone. He stated as a positive and 
notorious fact, that they had sent over persons to 
Paris to tamper with Dr. Franklin and Silas 
Deane; and that those envoys of the new repub- 
lic had rejected their offers, including the two 
new bills, with scorn. He further stated, as u 
report or conjecture, that Franklin, whose opiu- 
ion was absolute with the majority of congress, 
had forewarned that political body of the insin- 
cere and contemptible plan of reconciliation which 
the British cabinet was now going to offer, and 
had told them that, since the conclusion of the 
treaty with the French, it was impossible even 
to listen to them, or to enter upon any treaty 
whatsoever with Great. Britain. Earl Temple 
condemned the bills, but upon very different 
grounds. He execrated them as mean and truck- 
ling, and as tending to prostrate the king, the par- 
liament, and people of Great Britain at the feet of 
Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane, to whom, 
he said, ministers had paid homage in sackcloth 
and ashes! The people had recovered from the 
shock occasioned by Burgoyne’s reverses; their 
spirits had been raised by the voluntary offers of 
regiments, by the new levies, by the assurances 
that the navy was in a state to maintain its ancient 
reputation: and now the opposition were going 
to depress this spirit by succumbing to an arro- 
gant enemy. His lordship now said that Ame- 
rica had been aiming at independence from the 
very beginning; but that a recognition of their 
claim, though even temporary, would for ever 
end the glory of England. Lord Shelburne, who 
obeyed more immediately the dictatesof Chatham, 
opposed the two bills, because their tendency was 
to separate the two countries, He said that he 
would never consent that America should be in- 
dependent of Great Britain! He endeavoured 
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to explain the grand theory of sovereignty with- 
out taxation, coercion, or intermeddling; yet in 
‘his vague explanation he could not leave money 
out of the account. If the ministry was wrong 
so was the opposition. In neither House of Par- 
liament did ever any one member propose a feasi- 
ble scheme of reconciliation. All insisted—and 
the whole nation insisted—on the dependence of 
America, and the Americans were determined to 
fight for independence. There was, therefore, 
nothing left to do, but to fight them; and that 
we fought them so unsuccessfully was owing not 
more to the blunders of ministers and generals 
than to the harangues of opposition and the fury 
of faction. Both bills were passed without a divi- 
sion, and the protest entered against them was 
signed by only one peer, Lord Abingdon, who 
evidently thought he had a genius for protesting. 

By this time Lord North had received official 
information of Franklin’s success at Paris. On 
the 17th of March he delivered in the house a 
message from the throne, stating the receipt of 
information from the French king, that he had 
concluded a treaty of amity and commerce with 
his majesty’s revolted subjects in North America ; 
in consequence of which offensive communication 
the British ambassador at Paris had been ordered 
home; and that his majesty now fully relied on 
the zeal and affection of his people to repel the 
insult and maintain the reputation of the country. 
The note of the French ambassador—the uncle 
of La Fayette’s wife—was laid before parliament. 
A more curious or more quibbling document 
has not often been presented, even in diplomacy. 
It required some periphrasis to express with a 
semblance of decency so irregular a proceeding 
as recognizing the revolt of the provinces of a 
friendly power, and concluding a treaty with 
states which were not de facto independent, but 
which were only struggling for independence—a 
condition they did not arrive at until four years 
later, and at which they might not have arrived 
for a quarter of a century if it had not been for 
this French treaty, and the assistance and co- 
operation which followed it. Franklin rejoiced 
at the indirect wording of the ambassadors’ noti- 
fication , and Washington said, that though it 
was not an actual declaration of war, it must 
certainly lead to one.' After delivering it, the 
French ambassador went off for Paris—“not,” 
says Gibbon, “ without some-slight expressions 
of ill-humour from John Bull.” In fact, the 
people were greatly enraged, and, if the war with 
America was popular before, it became doubly 
so after the French‘had joined the quarrel; and 
the animosities and antipathies which had gra- 
dually been growing stronger and stronger against 
America now obtained their full height. When 
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the French notification was read in the house, 
Lord North moved an appropriate address to the © 
king. The opposition moved an amendment re- 

questing his majesty to dismiss the ministry! 

But the original address was carried by a ma- 

jority of 263 against 113. In the course of the 

debate Governor Pownall pretended to give the 

history of the origin and progress of the Ame- 

vican negotiations with France; but we now 

know from American documents that the account 

he gave was widely incorrect. He said, for ex- . 
ample, that the idea of the treaty had not existed 

six months in the minds of the Americans, and 

that the negotiations had not begun more than 

three months ago. Now, the idea had been 

uppermost in the minds of Jefferson, Jay, Morris, 

Franklin, and the other leaders, for at least two 

years ; it had been proclaimed in congress two 

years ago ; Silas Deane had been at Puris at- 

tempting to negotiate, nearly two years; and 

Franklin had been there with the same object 

nearly twelve months, It was not owing to the 

Americans and their agents, but to the scruples 

and misgivings of the unhappy Louis XVI, 

who, in signing it, built up part of the guillotine 

scaffold on which he was to perish, that the treaty 

had not been concluded twenty months earlier. 

Governor Pownall was, however, perfectly right 

in stating that the French at the first had tried 

to drive a very hard bargain in the persuasion 

that the Americans were deplorably weak ; and 

in saying that it was the news of the surrender 

of Burgoyne’s army that made them lower their 

demands and hurry on such a treaty as congress 

desired. Sandwich, who was sorely assailed 

during the whole of the session, on charges of 

gross mismanagement as first lord of the admi- 

ralty, made an able defence, dwelling on generals, 

and not descending to inconvenient particulars 

about money. He said that the British naval 
force consisted at this moment of 373 ships of all 
rates, Which was a force double what we had 
half a century before. Some noble lords threats 

ened him with the vengeance of the people, who 
would rise and tear him to pieces, as the Dutch 

had treated De Witt. 

During this session some laudable measures 
were adopted for the relief of Ireland, and a 
committee was appointed to revise the trade laws 
which affected the sister kingdom. Ireland was 
much indebted at this moment to the genius and 
abilities of her eloquent son, Edmund Burke, 
who, on the 6th of May, laid before the house 
the great capabilities of his native country, and 
the injury and injustice she had been made to 
suffer by English jealousy and anti-commercial 
regulations. He and his friend Lord Nugent 
proposed that the people of Ireland should be 


| permitted to export all articles of Irish manu- 
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facture, woollen cloths aud wool excepted, in| bills were under discussion, another measure 
British bottoms, to the coast of Africa and other | was proposed, in which the majority of the Irish 
foreign settlements, and to import from the same | people were deeply interested. A very loyal 
all goods except indigo and tobacco; and that | and flattering address had been presented to the 
they should be further allowed to export to| king by the Roman Catholics ;* and the occur- 
England, duty free, cotton yarn, Irish sail-cloth, | rences in America, and the attempts made by 
and cordage. Resolutions to this effect having | Americans to excite insurrection, forced on men’s 
been passed, two bills founded upon them were | minds the urgent necessity of tranquillizing and 
introduced. Partly through the injurious effects | attaching the Irish people. Accordingly, when 
which our commercial restrictions had produced | Sir George Saville brought in a bill for the relief 
in America, aud partly, perhaps, through some | of the Roman Catholics, by repealing certain 
trifling progress made in the science of political | penalties and disabilities created by the 10th and 
economy, both sides of the house seemed to / 11th of William III., entitled an “Act for pre- 
agree in the propriety of adopting these measures; | venting the further growth of Popery,” ministers 
but the commercial body took the alarm, and, | gave it their countenance, Thurlow spoke elo- 
during the Easter recess, a number of counter- | quently in its support, and it was carried through 
addresses and petitions were prepared in various | the house rapidly and unanimously. In the 
parts of England. The great trading city of | ITlouse of Lords the Bishop of Peterborough 
Bristol was furious against Burke, and called | spoke of the great danger to the Anglican church 
upon him, as her representative in parliament, | of removing the law which took away the estate 
to correct his commercial heresy, and support | from the elder brother and gave it to the younger, 
her views and interests. Burke manfully re- | if the younger brother only professed himself a 
fused, and continued to co-operate with Lord ; Protestant; but the opposition was slight, and 
Nugent in his praiseworthy task. “If,” said he, | the bill was passed there also. 
“from this conduct I shall forfeit their suffrages | On the 19th of March, in the committee of the 
at an ensuing election, it will stand on record, | whole house on the state of the nation, Charles 
an example to future representatives of the com- | Fox moved a resolution of censure on Lord 
mons of England, that one man at least has | George Germaine, as the chief author of Bur- 
dared to resist the desires of his constituents | goyne’s calamity. This proposition was rejected 
when his judgment assured him that they were | by 164 against 44; whereupon Fox indignantly 
wrong.”' His conduct lost him the next election, | tore to pieces a paper containing another pro- 
the “gentlemen traders of Bristol” not being as yet | position, and declared he would make no more 
very liberal and enlightened, or capable of com- | motions, The solicitor-general then proposed 
prehending the axioms which he endeavoured | that the house should specifically exonerate the 
to explain to them—that restriction and monopoly | noble secretary: a vote was curried that the 
were not so advantageous as free tride, and that | failure of the expedition from Canada was not 
the gain of others is not necessarily our loss.’ caused by any neglect in the secretary of state ; 
Other members, who would not so readily | but the resolution was not reported. By this 
forfeit their boroughs and places, took up the | time Burgoyne himself, who had gone through 
jealous cry of the English traders and manufac- | several campaigns in the House of Commons, 
turers, and swamped the house with their lachry- | and who was no mean debater, was in his place 
nose petitions, Sir Cecil Wray declared it to | to speak for himself, and this he did both bravely 
be the duty of every independent man to resist | and effectually, not only in the house, but out of 
the bills, because they were sanctioned by the | doors. The Americans had given him leave to 
ininister ; other members thought it monstrous | return home upon parole; but in bold defiance 
to give to Irish Papists what was in the hands | of the convention Gates had signed, they still 
of good English Protestants; and a strong in- |} kept Burgoyne’s troops as prisoners of war! 
clination was shown to reduce the relief to aj Inthe meantime the great leaders of opposition 
very minimum. The second reading of the two | had rather openly and angrily disagreed as to the 
bills, however, was carried by a considerable | course to be pursued in debate with respect to 
majority. The petitioners then claimed to be | America. Nothing is more clear than that the 
heard by counsel. This was granted; and such | whole thing was, as it had been all along, a fight 
was the weight of the pleadings of the close-trade | in the dark. The Duke of Richmond and the 
interest that the supporters of the bills found |; Marquis of Rockingham at length took a more 
themselves obliged to enter into a sort of compro- | decided part, and became convinced that the only 
mise, which considerably diminished the amount | possibility of detaching America from France and 
of the benefit conferred on Ireland. While these a SA RSE RRR U SEO 
ipRaink= "Ss It was signed by nine Roman Catholic peers, by Lord Sur- 


rey, heir to the ducal house of Norfolk, and by 168 commoners, 
2 Burke’s Works, Letters to Gentlemen in the City of Bristol. of wealth and consideration. 
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avoiding both wars was by acknowledging the 
independence of the colonies, In arriving at this 
conclusion they did not, however, pretend that 
the independence of America would be anything 
else than a curse to the mother country. Chatham 
thought that this curse was to be avoided at all 
hazards: he remained firm in his old high doc- 
trine; and, to avoid unpleasant collision with his 
own party, he stayed away from parliament. 
Lord Shelburne sided with Chatham, as did also 
Lord Camden, who was of opinion that the grant- 
jing independence to the Americans, however wise 
before, would be useless and disgraceful now that 
the French had joined them. But Camden was 
not very decided in his opinion, and was much 
discouraged by seeing how little hope there was 
of a new Chatham administration, The Duke of 
Richmond strongly expressed his regret at Chat- 
ham’s not attending business in the house, and 
at the appearance of a want of wnion and confi- 
dence between them. His grace endeavoured, by 
letter, to explain his notion, and to convert the 
orator. He hoped that the differences of opinion 
were rather apparent than real, and arose only 
from want of opportunities to communicate and 
to explain. This letter was written on the 5th 
of April. On the 6th Chatham, using the hand 
of his eldest son, Lord Pitt, returned thanks to 
the Duke of Richmond for the great honour of 
the communication of the motion intended to be 
made by his grace. The rest of the short note 
ran thus :—“It is an unspeakable concern to him 
to find himself under so very wide a difference 
with the Duke of Richmond, us between the sove- 
reignty and allegiance of America, that he despairs 
of bringing about successfully any honourable 
issue. He is inclined to try it before this bad 
grows worse. Some weakness still continues in 
his hands ; but he hopes to be in town to-morrow.” 
On that morrow—the 7th of April, 1778—Chat- 
ham appeared in the House of Lords for the last 
time. Sickness and age had done their work: he 
came into the house leaning upon two friends, 
wrapped up in flannel, pale and emaciated. 
Within his large wig little more was to be seen 
than his aquiline nose, and his penetrating eye. 
He logked like a dying man; yet never was seen 
uf, rure of more dignity.' The Duke of Richmond 
made his motion, which was for an address to the 
‘king, recapitulating the expense, loss, and mis- 
conduct of the war, and entreating his majesty to 
dismiss his ministers and withdraw his forces by 
sea and land from America. Lord Weymouth, 
one of the secretaries of state, opposed the motion; 
aud then Chatham replied to the opposition —his 
own party—with far more effect. He rose from 
his seat with slowness and difficulty, leaning on 
his crutches, and supported under each arm by 
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his two friends, He took one hand from his 
crutch and raised it, casting his eyes towards 
heaven, and said, “I thank God that I have been 
enabled to come here this day—to perform my 
duty, and to speak on a subject which has so 
deeply impressed my mind. Iam old and infirm; 
I have one foot, more than one foot, in the grave; 
I am ricen from my bed, to stand up in the cause 
of my country—perhaps never again to speak in 
this house.” The reverence, the attention, the 
stillness of the house was most affecting: if any 
one had dropped a handkerchief the noise would 
have been heard. At first he spoke in a very low 
and feeble tone; but as he grew warm, his voice 
rose, aud was as harmonious as ever: oratorical 
and affecting, perhaps more than at any former 
period.? “My lords,” said he, “I rejoice that 
the grave has not closed upon me; that I am still 
alive to lift up my voice against the dismember- 
ment of this ancient and most noble monarchy! 
Pressed down as I am by the hand of infirmity, 
I am little able to assist my country in this most 
perilous conjuncture ; but, my lords, while I have 
sense and memory, I will never consent to deprive 
the royal offspring of the house of Brunswick, 
the heirs of the Princess Sophia, of their fairest 
inheritance. Where is the man that will dare to 
advise such a measure? My lords, his majesty 
succeeded to an empire as great in extent as ita 
reputation was unsullied. Shall we tarnish the 
lustre of this nation by an iguominious surrender 
of its rights and fairest possessions? Shall this 
great kingdom fall prostrate before the house of 
Bourbon? Shall a people, that fifteen years ago 
were the terror of the world, now stvop so low as 
to tell their ancient, inveterate enemy— Take all 
we have, only give us peace?’ It is impossible! 
I wage war with no man, or set of men. I wish 
for none of their employments; nor would I co- 
operate with men who still persist in unretracted 
error—who, instead of acting in a firm, decisive 
line of conduct, halt between two opinions, where 
there is no middle path. In God’s name, if it is 
absolutely necessary to declare either for peace or 
war, and the former cannot be preserved with 
honour, why is not the latter commenced without 
hesitation? I am not, I confess, well informed 
of the resources of this kingdom; but I trust it 
has still sufficient to maintain its just rights, 
though I know them not. But, my lords, any 
state is better than despair. Let us at least make 
one effort; and if we must fall, let us fall like 
men!” As Chatham was sitting down, his 
brother-in-law, Lord Temple, who was equally 
averse to the recognition of American independ- 
ence, said to him, “ You forgot to mention what 


we talked of; shall I get up?” Chatham replied, 
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“No, no; I will do it by-and-by.” The Duke of 
Richmond rose again, and, after replying to.some 
of the arguments used by Lord Weymouth, he 
attempted to answer Lord Chatham. He pro- 
fessed the greatest veneration for the orator, yet 
was evidently disconcerted and irritated by the 
line he had taken. Wonders, he said, had been 
done, when that great man directed the war; but 
the name of Chatham could not perform impossi- 
bilities or restore the country to the state it was 
in when he, in the vigour of his life, was called 
into office. 
wished more earnestly than 
himself for the perpetua- 
tion of American depend- 
ence; but being convinced 
of the impracticability, he 
wanted to retain the colo- 
nies as allies, because if they 
were not gratified and se- 
cured in friendship with us, 
they must throw themselves 
into the arms of France. 
When the Duke of Rich- 
mond sat down Chatham 
again attempted to rise, but 
the violence of his indig- 
nation overcame him; his 
strength failed him, and he 
fell backwards in a kind of 
fit or swoon, and he would 
have fallen to the floor but 
for the prompt support of 
some friendly arms. The 
whole house was agitated 
—every one pressed round 
him with anxious solicitude 
—and the debate was closed 
without another word. His 
youngest son, John Charles 
Pitt, a youth of seventeen, 
was very active in the as- 
sistance he rendered. His 
lordship was carried to Mr. 
Sargent’s house, in Downing Street, and from 
thence, on the following day, he was carried home 
to Hayes, and put to his bed, from which he never 
again rose. He lingered, however, rather more 
than a month, expiring on Monday, May 11th, 
in his seventieth year. On the evening of that 
day, his friend and disciple Colonel Barré an- 
nounced the sad event in the House of Commons, 
and moved for an address to the king, to give 
direction that the remains of the illustrious states- 
man should be interred at the public expense in 
Westminster Abbey. Mr. Rigby, who continued 
~ to do the small work of the court ir the house, 
and who probably fancied that a public funeral 
would not be agreeable to the king, suggested 
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that a monument to his memory would be a better 
testimony of the public gratitude or admiration. 
Dunning caught at the words, and said that what 
would be best of all would be to have both the 
monument and the public funeral; and he pro- 
posed tacking to the original motion—“ and that 
a monument be erected in the collegiate church 
of St. Peter’s, Westminster, to the memory of that 
excellent statesman, with an inscription expres- 
sive of the public sense of so great and irreparable 
a loss; and to assure his majesty that this house 


No person, his grace continued, ; will make good the expenses attending the same.” 


At this moment Lord North 
entered the house in great 
haste, and declared his hap- 
piness in arriving soon 
enough to give his vote for 
the motion, which he hoped 
would be passed unani- 
mously. Theamended mo- 
tion was carried without 
one dissenting voice. A fu- 
neral and a monument were 
thus secured to the great 
orator; but Chatham had 
been expensive in some of 
his habits and negligent in 
money matters, and not- 
withstanding places and 
pensions, and the £10,000 
left him by the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and the large 
fortune bequeathed him by 
Sir William Pynsent, he 
had died in debt. On the 
13th, Lord John Cavendish 
made an appeal to the gra- 
litude of parliament and 
the nation, which he hoped 
would not stop short at 
what had been dene. The 
high-sounding and noble- 
toned trumpet (which had 
long been considered by his 
majesty and by many of the nation as a trumpet 
of sedition) was now silenced for ever; and, be- 
sides, the last réveillé it had played was grateful to 
the royal ear ; the king raised no obstacle, and the 
annuity bill, settling £4000 a-year upon the heirs 
of Lord Chatham, to whom the title should des- 
cend, was carried through the House of Commons 
without the Jeast opposition, as was also the grant 
of £20,000 to pay off his lordship’s debts. The 
lords, however, were not so unanimously generous, 
and the annuity bill was rather violently opposed 
in the upper house. The Duke of Chandos called 
it an unwarrantable lavishing of the public money, 
in times of great distress; and condemned it as a 
dangerous precedent. Grants in perpetuity, or 
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to deacend from generation to generation, were 
taxes in perpetuity, and as such onght to be cau- 
tiously ratified by parliament. The body lay in 
state two days in the Painted Chamber, and after 
that scarcely commendable exhibition it was in- 
terred in the Abbey, apparently with less pomp 
than had been expected. Gibbon, the historian, 
says—“ Lord Chatham’s funeral was meanly at- 
tended, and government ingeniously contrived to 
secure the double odium of suffering the thing to 
be done, and of doing it, with an ill grace.” The 
death of the great orator seemed to leave a void 
in the political world, and there were some so 
enthusiastic in their admiration as to conceive 
that we had lost, not merely the greatest of our 
speakers, but the greatest of our statesmen—that 
in Chatham had perished the last of Englishmen! 

The season was now far advanced, yet in both 
houses motions were made to put off the proroga- 
tiou. But these motions were lost, and on the 
7th of July his majesty terminated the session. 
In so doing, he declared that his desire to preserve 
the tranquillity of Europe had been uniform and 
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these hot Philo- Americans—this mélange of petite- 
maitres, fashionable ladies, philosophers, and suck- 
ing republicans—had been ministers of state, and 
had only been able to overcome the scruples and 
cooler judgment of Louis XVI., there would 
have been a declaration of war at once, without 
any diplomatic message or prelude whatsoever, 
and without any attention to the means of carry- 
ing it on. But the French ministers, rash as some 
of them were, were not quite ready for this mad- 
ness, It was not without long hesitation and 
evident reluctance that the young king Louis put 
his hand to the American treaty, which was to 
recoil so fatally upon his own head. This treaty 
of union, friendship, and commerce was concluded 
at Paris on the 6th of February, the French hav- 
ing made it a part of their agreement that the 
Americans should never, upon any conditions, 
return to their allegiance to the British crown. 
By grinding the faces of the French people, who 
were already bent to the earth with imposts, 
duties, and corvées—by taking the bread from 
half-famished mouths----means were found to raise 


sincere ; that the faith of treaties and the law of | armies and equip fleets. Fifty thousand men 
nations had been his rule of conduct; and that it | were collected on the coasts of Normandy and 
had been his constant care to give no just cause ; Brittany to threaten England with invasion; 


of offence to any foreign power. ‘Let that | 
power,” said he, “by whom this tranquillity shall | 
be broken answer to their subjects and to the 
world for all the fatal consequences of war!” 

The Americans, and the war party in France, 
which was highly popular in spite of the miser- 
ably impoverished state of that country, exerted 
themselves to the very utmost to induce, not only 
Spain, but also Austria, Prussia, Russia, and the 
other despotisms, to become the allies and protec- 
tors of the young and democratic republic. After 
all, however, the American negotiators of Paris 
had made little way until the arrival of Franklin. 
But the avatar of the republican philosopher 
blew up the French enthusiasm and sympathy 
into a blaze ; and nothing was heard in the French 
capital but the name of Franklin, and hyperboli- 
cal encomiums of his genius, his republican sim- 
plicity, and more than patriarchal integrity and 
single-mindedness. It was what the French call ! | 


arms, money, and men were sent over to America; 
and the navy of France set out once more to 
contend with the navy of Great Britain for the 
mastery of the narrow seas. 

On the 17th of June, twenty-two days before 
the prorogation of parliament, Admiral Keppel, 
who had been appointed to the command on the 
first news of the treaty concluded by France with 
the Americans, and who had put to sea with twenty 
sail of the line, discovered in the Channel two 
French frigates, La Lucorne and La Belle Poule, 
reconnoitring his fleet. There had been no de- 
claration of war, but the conduct of France 
seemed to call for and to justify extreme measures, 
and Keppel’s instructions were ample. He made 
the signal for chase, and in the evening the Milford 
came up with the Licorne frigate, and brought 
her into the fleet. Keppel directed Lord Longford, 
in the America, to stay by her all night. The 
next morning he observed preparations making 


un engou’ment—une rage! Everything about , on board the frigate to get off, and, after some re- 
him, fom the old-fashioned cut of his wig and | monstrances with the French captain, he ordered 
coac down to the homely buckles of his shoes, be- | a gun to he fired over her. The Frenchman replied 


came matter of admiration to the Parisians. 


academies, where there were men who could pro- 
perly appreciate his philosophical discoveries, or 
in political conciliabules, where there were other | 


All | 
classes ran after him and paid him homage. He | 
was as much courted in saloons and gay assem- | 
blies, and by beauty and fashion, as in scientific | 





hy pouring a whole broadside into theAmerica, and 
he then struck his colours. Fortunately, by this 
useless discharge for the honour of arms, only 
four of our men were wounded. In the course 
of the night the Arethusa after a hard chase, in 
which she lost sight of the rest of the fleet, came 
up with the Belle Poule, and summoned her to 


men who already aimed at trying the great Ameri- | come under the stern of the British admiral. The 
can experiment in government in old France.’ If | : Belle Powe answered the summons by a broadside, 
| French Mémoires of the Revolution. ‘and a desperate engagement ensued: it lasted for . 
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two hours; but all the time the French kept 
edging in for their own coast, and they finally 
made a small bay, out of which issued a swarm 
of row-boats that towed them. into a place of 
safety. They left the Arethuea with her main- 
mast over her side, and otherwise so disabled by 
their shots that she could with difficulty clear the 
land. On the morning of the following day, the 
Valiant and Monarch joined the Arethusa, and 
towed her back to the fleet. The Alert cutter 
engaged and took a French schooner; and in 
the course of the 18th, a French frigate mount- 
ing thirty-two guns was captured. From papers 
found on board the French ships, Keppel per- 
ceived that the Brest fleet, consisting of thirty- 
two sail of the line and ten or twelve frigates, 
was ready for sea; and this determined him to 
return to Portsmouth for reinforcements. On 
the 27th of June he anchored at Spithead. The 
reinforcements he wanted were not ready, or 
were not there. On the 9th of July, the Brest 
fleet, under the Count d’Orvilliers, put to sea. 
The Lively, atwenty-gun frigate, that had been left 
by Keppel to watch their movements, found her- 
self, upon the clearing up of a fog, in the midst of 
the French fleet ; she was taken. On the very same 
day, Admiral Keppel, whose fleet had been aug- 
mented to thirty sail of the line, departed once 
more from Spithead and went in quest of 
D'Orvilliers. By the 23d, the hostile fleets were 
in sight of each other. The French, who had 
the advantage of the wind, showed no inclination 
for battle. The English continued chasing and 
manoeuvring to windward for four days, but on 
the 27th adark squall brought the two fleets 
close together off Ushant. The signal was in- 
stantly made to engage, and a furious cannonade 
was maintained for nearly two hours, as the two 
fleets passed each other, going on contrary tacks, 
D'Orvilliers had thirty-two ships of the line in 
action to oppose to Keppel’s thirty, but’ a much 
more considerable disproportion was in the num- 
ber of the French frigates. The French lost most 
in killed and wounded, but the masts and rigging 
of the English were more injured. | When the 
fleet had run the gauntlet, Keppel wore round to 
renew the engagement; but Sir Hugh Palliser’s 
division, which had been closest engaged, and 
had much of their rigging loose, could not obey 
the signal, and thereupon Keppel bore down to 
join them, and formed his line of battle a-head. 
During this delay, D’Orvilliers, who claimed a 
victory because he had not been thoroughly 
beaten, edged away for Brest. Night fell, and 
the next morning, when Keppel’s fleet were in 
pursuit, all that could be seen from the mast-head 
were some of the slowest of the French standing 
in-shore under a press of sail. Keppel returned 
to England to get new masts and new rigging. 
Vou. III, 
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On the 18th of August, D'Orvilliers again put to 
sea to traverse the Bay of Biscay and cruise off 
Cape Finisterre. On the 23d Keppel sailed, but 
he stretched farther to the westward, to pro- 
tect our merchant fleeta returning from the two 
Indies, and to prevent any portion of the French 
fleet getting to America. Our East Indiamen 
and our West Indiamen all got safe home, and 
our privateers and cruisers captured a vast num- 
ber of French trading vessels ; but the two royal 





ADMIRAL KEPPEL.—From a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


navies did not again come into collision, and the 
year ended, to the woful disappointment of the 
people, without one great naval victory over the 
French. Before D’Orvilliers put to sea the first 
time, Count d’Estaing sailed with a squadron 
from Toulon for North America, and was pursued 
by the bold but unlucky Admiral Byron, the 
“foul-weather Jack” of the sailors, who believed 
that the elements had an antipathy to him, and 
that he could never go to sea without a terrific 
storm. This time Byron’s ill-luck lay in his not 
being ready in time; but the tempest and hurri- 
cane came afterwards, and his squadron was 
scattered and crippled between the West India 
Islands and the Banks of Newfoundland. Hav- 
ing introduced the French to the war, we proceed 
once more to the great scene of hostilities in the 
western world. 

The first thing to be noticed is the disgraceful 
infraction of the convention of Saratoga. Con- 
gress had scarcely done rejoicing for the wonder- 
ful success of General Gates, when they deter- 
mined to break the bargain he had made. A 
man of a high sense of honour ought to have pre- 
vented the act of perfidy, or to have resigned 
his command and commission; but Gates did 
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neither.' Boston was mentioned in the conven- 
tion as the port at which Burgoyne’s army was 
to be embarked for England ; but as there was 
a difficulty, which ought to have been foreseen by 
the English general, in reaching that port early 
in the winter, Burgoyne applied to Washington 
to change the place of embarkation, and substi- 
tute Newport, in Rhode Island, or some other 
place on the Sound. Burgoyne added, that, if 
any unforeseen objection should be made to this 
proposal, he must request the indulgence, at least 
for himself and his staff. Washington commu- 
nicated the letter to congress, who passed a 
resolution that General Washington should be 
directed to inform General Burgoyne that con- 
gress would not receive nor consider any propo- 
sition for indulgence, nor for altering the terms 
of the convention of Saratoga, unless immediately 
directed to their own body. They felt, or pre- 
tended an apprehension that the army which 
had surrendered, instead of sailing for England, 
would only go to New York or Philadelphia, to 
strengthen General Howe. Burgoyne and the 
high-minded British officers serving with him 
were incapable of so base a design; but there 
were members of congress fully capable of it, 
and hence, perhaps, a real fear in some of them. 
But it appears that this apprehension was very 
limited, and that the consideration which weighed 
with congress, and kept faith and honour out of 
sight, was this—that, though Burgoyne’s three 
thousand and odd men might all keep the com- 
pact religiously, their arrival in England would 
enable the government to send out an equal num- 
ber of troops employed in the home service, or 
on some other station, and free from any con- 
vention not to serve in America. Making a 
loud talk about the uncertainty of the honour of 
English officers, to justify or cover their own 
predetermined breach of faith, they passed a 
resolution directing their general, Heath, to 
transmit to the board of war a descriptive list of 
every person comprehended in the convention, 
‘Sin order that, if any officer, soldier, or other 
person of the said army should hereafter be 
found in arms against these states in North 
Amerie, during the present contest, he might be 
con icted of the offence, and suffer the punish- 
ment in such case inflicted by the law of nations.” 
Burgoyne and his officers bitterly resented these 
openly implied suspicions of their honour, and 
would not use their authority to pass the army 
before the note-takers and personal-description- 
inakers of congress. The ruling and absolute 
majority of that sovereign body had very little 
delicacy or consideration for the feelings of a 
gallant and fallen enemy, and they chose to re- 
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present that the British officers and men were 
averse to having an accurate description taken 
of their persons only because they intended 
breaking the convention. But after some demur, 
the natural effect of proud and honourable feel- 
ing, Burgoyne waived the objection, and his 
army was described, man by man, with all the 
minuteness of a French commissary of police, or 
of a framer of passports in the most rigid and 
suspicious of despotisms. Higher things might 
have been expected from Washington, but in all 
these matters he went hand in hand with con- 
gress. With more faith in American honour 
than circumstances justified, a number of Bri- 
tish transports came round to take Burgoyne and 
his troops on board. The wonder was that the 
New Englanders did not take these ships, and 
hold them as fair prizes; but the attempt, pro- 
bably, was not made, for want of means to contend 
on the water with the convoy. Burke was right 
to the letter when he called all these people dab- 
blers in law, and men prone to chicanery. They 
now pretended to find several flaws in the clauses 
of the convention of Saratoga; they pretended 
that the ships were not sufficient, or sufficiently 
furnished with provisions, for the voyage to 
Europe; and that therefore General Howe, 
who sent them, must contemplate the shorter 
voyage to Sandy Hook or the Delaware; and 
they further pretended that some of the British 
soldiers had secreted “several cartouch- boxes,” 
which, they said, were comprehended in the 
technical term arms; and upon these narrow 
premises, too contemptible for the stand of a 
pedler, they built up—using, in their ordinary 
way, as cement, the law of nations—the con- 
clusion that, as the convention stipulated that — 
the arms should be delivered up, the English 
soldiers, by secreting the several cartouch-boxes 
aforesaid. had broken the convention. We copy 
these facts from an American writer, who says, 
apparently without a blush, “this was deemed 
an infraction of the letter of the compact, which, 
on rigid principle, justified the measures after- 
wards adopted by congress.” The British officers 
denied, most emphatically, that there had been 
any attempt to carry off a single thing that could 
be classed under the denomination of arms; and 
many of them complained that the Americans 
had shamefully broken the convention by light- 
ening them of their baggage on their road. If 
the men had kept a few old cartouch-boxes or 
gibernes, the same police functionaries that took 
the men’s portraits might have taken and stopped 
those valuable commodities. The whole subject 
was referred to a committee of congress, who, in 
their report, enumerated their suspicions, and 
great force upon these several car- 


2 Marshall, Life of Washington. 
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" touch-boxes; and thereupon congress resolved 
(on the 8th of January) that “the embarkation 
of Lieutenant-general Burgoyne, and the troops 
under his command, should be suspended until a 
distinct and explicit. ratification of the conven- 
tion of Saratoga should be properly notified 
by the court of Great Britain to congress.” As 
they knew that this ratification could not be 
made, they threw the men into prison. They 
sent two copies of their resolution to General 
Heath, with directions to deliver one of them to 
Burgoyne, and to order the British transports to 
quit the neighbourhood of Boston without delay. 
Burgoyne instantly addressed a letter to con- 
gress; but he appealed to the sense of honour 
and soldierly faith in quarters where that sense 
was very dull; and he insisted on the embarka- 
tion of his army as stipulated in the conven- 
tion, which was the thing congress had deter- 
mined all along not to adhere to. His letter 
was referred to a committee, who reported that 
nothing therein contained was sufficient to induce 
congress to alter their resolutions. Burgoyne 
then demanded that he, at least, might be per- 
mitted to return to England upon parole, stating, 
rather meanly, that his health required it. This 
request was readily granted ; and it was in this 
manner that Burgoyne had been allowed to come 
home, leaving his army behind him—a proceeding 
which apparently inflamed the mind of George 
IIT. as much as the blunders of his campaign 
and its fatal catastrophe.' 

While these ignoble transactions were passing, 
congress were sitting in the town of York, in an 
obscure corner of Pennsylvania, and Washington 
was lying hutted at Valley Forge, suffering, with 
his whole army, beyond the limits of common 
mortal endurance. Here the great man aguin, 
and moat indisputably, shows himself. His people 
were left destitute of provisions, clothes, shoes, 
and everything necessary; the commissaries of 
the army, patriots and republicans as they were, 
were scarcely more honest than the commissaries 
of King George; and the population of the coun- 
try round about, who were not very republican 
in their principles, preferred selling their stock 
and provisions to the royal army to giving them 
to their countrymen for little or nothing. At 
the end of December, when Washington contem- 
plated a movement in force, to prevent the British 
troops from foraging, and to destroy a large 
quantity of hay on Derby Creek, he was stopped 
short by the alarming disclosure that the com- 
missary’s store was exhausted, and that the last 
ration had just been delivered to his half-famish- 
ing soldiers. In the course of the day he ordered 
the country to be scoured, and provisions to be 
seized wherever found. He then applied to con- 
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gress, who, as the only support they could give, 
ordered him to continue to scour the country, to 
seize provisions wherever he could within seventy 
miles of his head-quarters, and either to pay for 
them in paper-money—the only money he and 
they had—or in certificates, for the redemption 
of which the good faith of the United States was 
pledged. It happened, however, rather unfortu- 
nately for the credit of this good faith, that, when 
the first of these certificates were presented, they 
were dishonoured, as the government had pro- 
vided no funds to take them up. As for the 
paper-money of congress, it had risen to the 
maximum of discount and fallen to the minimum 
of value: and, as Howe continued to pay in good 
coined money, and at a liberal rate, for all articles 
of provisions, the people continued to drive their 
carts and navigate their boats to Philadelphia, 
at times overstocking the market to save their 
property from the sharp hands and stomachs of 
Washington’s scourers and foragers. Setting the 
congress Jaws at defiance, and exercising great 
ingenuity, the country-people concealed their 
provisions, showing empty house, larder, and 
store whenever an American soldier presented 
himself, and contrived for a long while to steal 
through the lines thrown out to intercept them. 
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WASHINGTON's CAMP-CHEST.2—From a drawing by B. J. Lossing. 


Washington continued to seize what he could 
reach ; but congress thought he was far too mild 
and considerate, and that he did not seize half 
enough ; and while the people were cursing him 
for taking forcible possession of their property, 
and for depriving them even of the bread. and 
meat they wanted for their own mouths, congress 
actually censured his forbearance, and sent him 
instructions for the rigorous exertion of the power 
with which he was invested to “tmprese” from 
the people whatever the army wanted. Wash- 


2 This interesting relic is preserved in the National Institute 
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ington ventured tostate that provisions had been | He, however, in obedience to congress, issued a 
impressed very extensively, and to suggest that | proclamation requiring all the farmers within 
such seizures might be more readily submitted | seventy miles of Valley Forge tq thresh out one- 
to by the people if executed by the civil authority. | half of their grain by the lst of February, and 
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FAacsIMILE OF THE CONTINENTAL Bii1ts.!—From Lossiny’s Field-Book of the American Revolution. 
the rest by the 1st of March, under the penalty | the cause he had embraced from pique or jealousy. 
of having the whole seized as straw. But the | In a letter addressed to Mr. Laurens, his own 
farmers for some time avoided compliance, and | particular friend, and now president of congress, 
continued to conceal their corn and stock. In | he pointedly explained his difficulties and justi- 
many cases they defended their property against | fied his conduct. He was a proud man, and he 
the hungry foragers with musket and rifle, and | spoke contemptuously of “a malignant faction,” 
in some cases they burned what they could not | which should not, he said, prevent him from doing 
defend. Washington saw that this was not the | his duty: he complained of an anonymous paper 
way to make converts to the new republic, and | exhibiting many serious charges against him, but 
he was disgusted with the rapine and licentious- ; hoped that that paper might be regularly sub- 
ness to which the practice directly led. He told | mitted to congress. Speaking of his generalship, 
congress that supplies of provisions and clothing | he said, with commendable modesty, that he 
must be procured in some other way, or the army | might very often have been mistaken in his judg- 
must cease to exist, This squeamishness was | ment, and have deserved the imputation of error; 
not likely to please congress, in which, moreover, | but no man had endeavoured more to do his 
a very strong party had been formed directly | best, and had more at heart the public good and 
and personally against the commander-in-chief. | the approbation of his countrymen. For the 
This section madly pretended that Washington | present the voice of his enemies was silenced, 
ought to have captured the army of General | but congress did little to remove the hardships 
Howe: as Gates had captured that of Burgoyne; | under which he was labouring. His men re- 
and that the conduct of Gates proved that he, | mained with only such food as they could seize, 
and not Washington, was the proper man to have | without clothes, without shoes, without blankets 
the supreme command of the army of the United ; to warm them through the long nights of the 
States. Gates entertained the same opinion, and | inclement winter. His consequent ill-humour 
wrote strongly against Washington to his friends ————_—_____________________—- 
sitting in congress. This correspondence came Pe cant erg pracy ee tan loot cago 
to the knowledge of Washington, and the hos- | me vignettes eae ag mapcpiinannd cae 
tility of the party in congress could hardly be | ficant. The one most prominent in the engraving represents a 


concealed from him. He, however, retained in a pages in oe = mure = process a mtn ore a tree bier 
é wc gs teeth. e motto, ‘PERSsSEVERANDO—by Perseverance,’ 
wonderful degree the affection and the admiration to the colonists, ‘Persist, and you will be successful.’ *”_Loming’s 


of his own army, and he resulved not to abandon | Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, 
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aguinst the comfortably-housed and well-pro- 
vided gentlemen who were playing the part of 
suffering patriots vicariously, and who were rea- 
lizing Lord Barrington’s prediction by obtaining 
the palm of martyrdom without the pain of it, 
broke out occasionally in forcible or pungent lan- 
guage. “I can assure those gentlemen,” said he, 
“that it is a much easier and less distressing 
thing to draw remonstrances in a comfortable 
room, by a good fireside, than to occupy a cold 
bleak hill, and sleep under frost and snow, with- 
out clothes or blankets. However, although 
they seem to have little feeling for the naked and 
distressed soldiers, I feel superabundantly for 
them, and from my soul pity those miseries which 
it is not in my power either to relieve or prevent.”’ 
In consequence of the non-importation agreement 
and of the interruption of nearly all commerce 
hy the war, the quantity of cloth and woollen 
goods in the whole country was very inconsider- 
able, and the home manufactures were altogether 
insufficient to make up the deficiency. The inte- 
rior of the country was scoured, broadcloth and 
blankets were impressed wherever they could be 
found, but still the soldiers remained badly pro- 
vided. In the New England provinces, where 
the sea-coast was more extensive, and the art of 
smuggling and running goods better understood, 
clothes, arms, and other commodities were abun- 
dant; but the New Englanders sought to derive 
a commercial advantage from the scarcity and 
distress of the south, and put an enormous price 
upon their goods, for the want of which Wash- 
ington’s army were absolutely perishing. Con- 
gress interfered with a strong hand, broke a con- 
tract which had been concluded by the clothier- 
general of Massachusetts, and ordered the state- 
government to seize, for the use of the army, at 
prices to be fixed by the legislature, all such 
goods as the army wanted! These orders were 
extended to the other states, and Washington 
wrote letters to recommend or enforce obedience 
to them, representing that the very existence of 
the army and the continuance of the struggle 
with Great Britain depended upon the supplies. 
These were circumstances calculated to increase 
popular discontent; and they were followed by 
other still stronger measures. Washington saw 
very clearly that there was little hope of recruit- 
ing his forces for the next year’s campaign by 


voluntary enlistment, and he recommended the 


1 In the same letter Washington says :—“' Soap, viuegar, and 
other articles allowed by congress, we see none of; nor have we 
seen them, I believe, since the battle of Brandywine. The first 
(soap), indeed, we have little occasion for; few men having more 
than one shirt, many only the molety of one, and some none 
atall. . . . We have, bya field-retaurn this day mado, be- 
sides a number of men confined to hospitals fo: want of shoes, 
and others: in farmers’ houses on the same account, no less than 
2898 men, now in camp, unfit for duty, because they are bare- 
footed, and otherwise naked.” 
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immediate employment of coercion—that is to 
say, the defenders of this free and matchless de- 
mocracy were to be pressed into the service, as 
we at the time impressed a part of our seamen. 
The proposition startled even congress; but after 
some debate it was agreed to. Of the recruits 
thus torn from their homes, many deserted and 
joined the British forces. Day after day some 
two or three half-naked, half-famished men stole 
away from Valley Forge, or from the out-posts, 
and went over to Howe with their arms. - By 
means of these frequent desertions, the English 
general must of necessity have been fully informed 
of the wretched, helpless condition of that army; 
yet he never moved from his comfortable quar- 
ters to crush it, or dissipate it at a blow; and he 
allowed Washington to molest his convoys and 
frequently to intercept his supplies. By this 
time the paper-money of congress was refused by 
the officers serving under Washington: many of 
them who had no private fortune threw up their 
commissions in disgust, and most of those who 
remained were penniless and in rags. Thus there 
was at least one kind of equality, the officers 
being as ragged as the men. As the whole of 
the country had been actually exhausted, it was 
necessary to forage, levy, and impress at a great 
distance. Provisions were secured and brought 
in; but by this time a terrible putrid fever had 
broken out in the camp, and the disease carried 
off many men already attenuated by bad living. 
While the army at Valley Forge was in this con- 
dition, the congress at Yorktown, at the insti- 
gation of the board of war, composed of Gates, 
Conway, Starke, and other personal enemies of 
Washington, resolved to make another irruption 
into Canada. The plan was completed without 
a word of intimation to the commander-in-chief. 
La Fayette was to have the command of the expe- 
dition, and Generals Conway and Starke were to 
serve under him. It was calculated that a young 
Frenchman of high rank would have a surpris- 
ing effect upon the French, or French-descended 
people in Canada; but it was somewhat singular 
that such umbrageous politicians as the members 
of congress should not, from the first moment, 
have suspected that La Fayette might make the 
Canadians rise in arms, not to join the thirteen 
United States, but to restore the ancient sove- 
reignty of France, and that connection with their 
mother country which had been broken off by 


| the chances of war not twenty years before this 


period. We believe, however, that the suspicion 
went close upon the heels of La Fayette’s appoint- 
ment, and was one of the weighty causes which 
induced congress to neglect this cherished scheme 
of conquest or enlargement. Washington heard, 
for the first time, of this expedition on the S4th 
of January, when he received a letter from his 
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rival, Gates, as president of the board of war, 
inclosing another letter to the French marquis, 
requiring his immediate attendance on congress 
to receive hisinstructions. The marquis assures 
us that all his requests were granted, and that 
at Gates’s own house he braved the whole anti- 
Washington party, and threw them into confu- 
sion by making them drink Washington’s health! 
He was told that 2500 men would be assembled 
at Albany; that he would find a great body of 
militia a little farther up the Hudson; and that 
he should have a little money in specie and 
2,000,000 dollars in paper; that from the head 
of the Hudson he must proceed to Lake Cham- 
plain, cross that water on the ice, burn the Erg- 


lish flotilla at the Isle aux Noix, and then, de- | 


ascending the Sorel and crossing the St. Lawrence, 
repair to Montreal, there to act as circumstances 
might require. 

The confident young Frenchman set out to 
execute the plan. On arriving at Albany he 
found that congress could mis-calculate: instead 
of 2500 men, there were not 1200 there; and as 
for the militia, it had either not received or not 
attended to the summons. Clothes, provisions, 
sledges were all wanting; and he must have 
found his 2,000,000 paper dollars scarcely worth 
the carriage. He was quite sure that if proper 
preparations had been made in time he would 
have driven the English out of Canada. But 
congress now could not or would not make any 
exertions to supply the deficiencies of which he 
complained; and in the month of March the 
lakes began to thaw, and intelligence arrived that 
the English were well prepared to receive him. 
In his own words—“ the enemy were in a good 
position, and General Carleton was preparing for 
him another Saratoga. Forced to take a decisive 
step, he wrote a calm letter to congress, and with 
a heavy sigh gave up the enterprise. At the 
same moment congress, becoming less confident, 
sent him some wavering counsels, which could 
only have served to commit him and justify them- 
selves afterwards.” Having nothing better to do, 
he paid a visit to some of the wild Indians on 
the Mohawk River, and endeavoured to engage 
them in the service of congress. He confesses, 
ho 7ever, that a few.louis d’or, which he distri- 
buted, with some stuffs from the state of New 
York, produced but little effect upon the savages, 
when compared with the presents they had re- 
ceived from England. He left a French officer 
among them to build a fort; and then, returning 
to Albany, he, as a general of the district, ad- 
ministered to the population a new form of oath, 
which had been devised by congress, and which 
included a full acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence, liberty, and sovereignty of the United 
States, an eternal renunciation of George IIL, 
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and every King of England, together with a pro- 
mise and vow to defend the said United States, 
&c.' After these performances, La Fayette was 
permitted to return to the camp of Washington, 
for whom he always professed the greatest affec- 
tion and esteem. At this time the commander- 
in-chief of the American army obtained a much 
more important coadjutor in Baron Steuben, a 
Prussian officer, who had: served for many years 
on the staff of Frederick the Great. Steuben en- 
gaged to teach the raw troops of the republic the 
system of field exercise which his Prussian ma- 
jesty had introduced or improved; and, strange 
as it may appear, considering the military repu- 
tation of Washington, the Americans now began, 
for the first time, to adopt one uniform system of 
field exercise. Washington had interest enough 
to get him appointed inspector-general of the 
army in lieu of Conway, who had been intriguing 
against him ; and as Steuben’s long lessons were 
not interrupted by General Howe, the American 
troops profited by them, so as to present a far 
more soldierly appearance when they next took 
the field.?. According to every rational calcula- 
tion, it must have required some very extraor- 
dinary exertion of stupidity and misconduct to 
render Howe and his army as unpopular in Phila- 
delphia, where they had been so welcomed at 
their coming, as Washington and his army were 
in the harassed, plundered, and thoroughly op- 
pressed country all round Valley Forge, and all 
through several of the southern states. It is cer- 
tain, however, that Howe and his people accom- 
plished this undesired end. They seem to have 
reversed the standing maxim of Marshal Turenne, 
and to have thought the more drinking, gaming, 
and licentiousness in a garrison the better. The 
whole winter was spent in idleness or in dissipa- 
tion and revelry. Every regimental mess was a 
scene of nightly orgies. The men, when oppor- 
tunity served, followed the example of their 
officers, and, on duty and off, got moat loyally 
drunk. All this made Franklin say that Howe 
had not taken Philadelphia but Philadelphia 
Howe. Both the general and his brother Lord 
Howe were dissatisfied with the appointment of 
the new commissioners to treat with the Ameri- 
cans, although their own names were included in 
the commission ; but the sloth and seeming reck- 
lessness of the general began long before they 
could possibly have received intelligence of Lord 
North's last conciliatory plan, under which the 


new commissioners were appointed. It appears 


1 “It is singular,” says La Fayette—and we must repeat his 
words, and sey it waa singular indeed—‘‘ that the oath of renun- 
ciation of Great Britain and her king, which every one employed 


in the American service was com to take, should have been 
administered in one-half of the United States by a Frenchman 
only twenty years of age.” 
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that they resolved not to act under Lord Carlisle, 
who was placed at the head of the new commis- 
sion. The whole sad history of this shamefully 
conducted war is full of these piquesand jealousies; 
but General Howe's conduct was equally censur- 
able when, to all appearance, he was not influ- 
enced by any such feeling. 

Early in March, Lieutenant-colonel Mawhood, 
with a detachment from the main army, consist- 
ing of two regiments aud some New Jersey vol- 
unteers, embarked in transports, fell down the 
Delaware, and landed on the coast of Jersey, near 
Salem. The objects of their expedition were to 
procure forage and convey arms and ammunition 
to the American royalists, who were groaning 
under the harsh regulations adopted by congress 
to feed, clothe, and increase Washington’s army. 
Being reinforced by the Queen’s Rangers and 
about thirty cavalry, Colonel Mawhood began to 
forage in the rear of Hancock’s and Quintin’s 
Bridges. At the latter place a slight affair took 
place. A considerable throng of Americans, 
partly militia, and in part drawn from the regu- 
lar army at Valley Forge, were collected on the 
opposite bank of the creek. Mawhood, by a 
successful feint and ambuscade, drew them over 
the bridge, and routed them with loss. Some 
were taken prisoners, but the greater part were 
drowned in the creek. Their commanding officer, 
who proved to be a Frenchman, was among the 
prisoners. The only man killed on the side of 
the British was a hussar. Almost immediately 
afterwards another brush took place at Hancock’s 
Bridge, where about thirty of the Americans were 
killed. A third attempt was made to surprise 
another body, but they had been alarmed the pre- 
ceding night at the approach of a.cow, had fired 
at it, and then fled. The whole American force 
now retired behind another creek, sixteen miles 
off, leaving the country to be foraged at leisure 
by the British detachment. Having procured 
what he wanted, and distributed some muskets 
and bayonets to the royalists, Mawhood returned 
as he came to Philadelphia. Other excursions 
were made in different directions. They gener- 
ally succeeded in their petty objects ; they some- 
times engaged advanced posts and detachments 
of Washington’s army, but they never attempted 
to make any impression at Valley Forge. The 
fighting was chiefly for hay, corn, clothes, and 
blankets. The rancour between the contending 
parties was now extreme and universal: it was a 
personal feeling in every breast, and the oldest of 
our soldiers, or those best acquainted with the 
rules of war, and the common courtesies and tacit 
agreements between belligerents, which rob war 
of many of its horrors, and bring brave enemies 
to respect one another, were most inflamed against 
the Americans for their constant insensibility to 
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those courtesies, and for their continual breaches 
of all rules or agreements whatsoever. It can 
acarcely be suid that the members of congress 
were more delicate then the soldiery, militia, and 
backwoodsmen: they broke nearly every capitu- 
lation or convention, large or small. As the 
Americans had adopted, from the beginning, a 
systematic retaliation, and as they frequently in- 
flicted the revenge without ascertaining the truth 
or the amount of the injury said to have been 
inflicted upon their people, the British prisoners 
of war, and their auxiliaries the Germans, were 
made to suffer very severely. 

Towards the end of the month of April the 
greater part of an American brigade commanded 
by Lacy, general of the Pennsylvanian militia, 
took pust at a place called the Crooked Billet, 
upon the highroad about seventeen miles from 
Philadelphia. Lacy was employing himself in 
impressing and foraging, and in stopping the 
country-people from going to the Philadelphian 
market, when he was surprised, taken in the rear, 
and almost surrounded by a British detachment 
of horse and foot, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant colonel Abercrombie and Major Simcoe, 
who had effected a combined movement with 
admirable ability and rapidity. Lacy lost all his 
baggage and stores and a considerable number of 
men, but the rest fled by a road still open to them, 
and far too rapidly to be overtaken by our tired 
men or worn-out horses. This excursion had the 
effect of intimidating the militia, who appeared 
no more near Philadelphia, except in small fleeing 
parties. On the 7th of May, an expedition was 
made, by sea and land, to destroy all the Ameri- 
can shipping in the upper part of the Delaware 
between Philadelphia and Trenton. Forty-four 
American vessela were burned, some of them of 
value ; a considerable quantity of stores and pro- 
visions was destroyed; and an inconsiderable 
number of men killed and wounded. 

On the 19th of May, Washington detached La 
Fayette with nearly 3000 men to take post at 
Barren Hill, a position seven miles in advance of 
Valley Forge, but upon the opposite side of the 
Schuylkill. The movement had no apparent ob- 
ject, and the position was singularly ill-chosen, 
as the communications between it and Valley 
Forge were difficult, and easy to be interrupted 
by an active enemy. We.can only suppose that 
Washington thought nothing was to be appre- 
hended from so dilatory an enemy as Howe, 
whose intention, moreover, of abandoning Phila- 
delphia was now generally known. But on the 
night of the 20th of May, Howe sent 5000 of his 
choicest troops to look after the young French- 
man. General Grant reached the position he 
was directed to occupy, about a mile in the rear 
of La Fayette, and between him and Valley Forge, 
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before sunrise: General Grey, who had pursued 
a different line of march, took post at Chesnut 
Hill, between two and three miles from La Fa- 
yette’s right flank, and rather nearer to Matson’s 
Ford (the only passage across the Schuylkill), 
than was the French general’s position. La Fa- 
yette was taken completely by surprise, for he 
had dispensed with the precaution of throwing 
out patrols and pickets. There was no utility 
in his being where he was, and with a little more 
activity on the part of the English he could never 
have left the spot. Washington, from Valley 
Forge, by means of glasses, discovered La Fayette’s 
peril: he would not venture from his own camp, 
where he had scarcely 4000 men, to his relief; 
but he began to fire some great guns to warn the 
marquis of his danger. The Frenchman, wakened 
from his security, instantly fled pell-mell with 
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pieces. These were the last military operations in 
America over which the incompetent Sir William 
Howe presided, and that general was now looking 
to a speedy return home, and a different sort of 
campaign in the House of Commons; being fully 
resolved, like Burgoyne, to join the most clamor- 
ous section of the opposition, and to lay all the 
blame of his miserable failures and gross miscon- 
duct upon ministers. Admiral Lord Howe was 
almost as eager to return home as his brother; 
but Lord Sandwich had assured him that it would 
be considered as a very great additional misfor- 
tune if the advantage of his able assistance were 
lost in the present critical atate of affaira; and 
the rumours of the French war, and then the 
arrival of the French fleet on the coast of Ame- 
rica, induced him to stay. Yet it appears he re- 
mained reluctantly, and did not alter his deter- 


his detachment, leaving on his way six field- ; mination to give up his commaund.' 
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Commissioners arrive in America with Lord North’s conciliatory plan—It is rejected by congress—The British 


tion to Washington for a passport for their secre- 
tary, Dr. Adam Ferguson, a most high-spirited | 


evacuate Philadelphia—They are followed in their retreat by the Americans—They arrive at New York—Ar- 
rival of a French fleet to assist the Americans—lIts inefficient aid—Quarrels between the Americans and 
the French sailors—Successful skirmishes of the British—They gain possession of Savanuah—Animosities 
between the American republicans and the royalists—La Fayette returns to France—His reception in Paris 
—Review of proceedings by Charles Fox in parliament—Trial of Admiral Keppel—Iluminations and riots 
in London at his acquittal—Trial of Sir Hugh Palliser—His acquittal—Discontent in the navy—Troubles in 
the war office—Alarming symptoms in Ireland—Threats of Spanish invasion—Endeavours of Spain to 
recover Gibraltar—British naval operations against the French and Spaniards—Disasters of the combined 
French and Spanish fleets—Military operations in the West India Islands—Suocessful expedition of the British 
into Virginia—British successes on the Hudson—Savannah besieged by the French and Americans—They are 
compelled to raise the siege—Sanguine expectations of congress disappointed—Thomas Paine made the scape- 
goat of congress—Character of congress given by its president—The Spaniards overrun West Florida—Spanish 
aggressions in the Bay of Honduras—Capture by the British of St. Fernando de Omoa—Career of Paul Jones 
—His daring cruise on the English and Scotch coast—His encounter with the Serapis—Further commercial 
benefits granted to Ireland—Burke’s plan for the improvement of public economy—Alarm in Scotland at the 
indulgences granted to Roman Catholics—Riot in Edinburgh—The Anti-popery spirit adopted in England 
—Lord George Gordon superintends the agitation —His measures and proceedinge—The muster of his followers 
in St. George’s Fields—Their march into London—Their violent proceedings against ministers and members 
of parliament—Lord George Gordon’s conduct in the House of Commons—The petition of his party rejectel 
—The riot commences—Violent proceedings of the mob—Their destruction of Roman Oatholic chapels— 
Their attacks on Newgate and the prisons—Their robberies and conflagrations—An army marched into 
London—Military execution on the mob—The riot suppressed——Lord George Gordon commitied to the Tower 
—Execution of the chief rioters—Lord George acquitted—He turns Jew. 


MAF |N the 6th of June, only a fortnight | and able man, whose name was already advan- 
# after General Howe’s departure, | tageously known in the world of letters, and who 
Lord Carlisle, Governor Johnstone, | afterwards devoted himself more closely to his- 
and Mr. Eden, the new commission- | torical literature, and left a name which the 
P| ers, arrived at Philadelphia, to at- | world will not let perish. Washington harshly © 

eS! tempt to carry into effect Lord | refused the pass, which was only to enable Fer- 
N orth’s conciliatory plan. They made applica- | guson to lay some overtures of the commission 
before congress; and he forwarded the letter of 
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the king’s commissioners to congress by the coni- 


mon military post. Ferguson, who had a most 


gullant spirit in a martial frame of body, and 
who was as well fitted by nature to fight battles 
au to describe them, returned from Washington’s 
outposts in no small disgust. Congress, after de- 
liberating for some few days on the communica- 
tions, replied to the king’s commissioners, through 
their president, that the act of parliament, the 
commission, and the commissioners’ own letter, 
all supposed the people of the American States 
to be still subjects of the King of Great Britain, 
and were all founded upon an idea of dependence 
which was utterly inadmissible; that they were 
ready to enter upon the consideration of a treaty 
of peace and commerce not inconsistent with 
treaties they had previously contracted (Silas 
Deane had just arrived from Paris with the 
French treaties ratified, and with abundant assur- 
nnces of assistance and co-operation), whenever 
the King of Great Britain should show a sincere 
disposition for that purpose, the only proof of 
which would be an explicit acknowledgment of 
their independence, or the withdrawing his fleets 
and armies from the United States. They ex- 
pressed their full approbation of Washington’s 
conduct in refusing the passport to Dr. Ferguson. 
They would not have been quite so bold if they 
had not expected every moment the arrival in the 
Delaware of the fleet of Count d’Estaing, with a 
considerable land-force on board. Irritated at 
what they considered the gross insolence of con- 
gress, and encouraged by the well-known weak- 
ness of Washington, the British officers looked 
with impatience for the moment when they should 
be led on to Valley Forge. But Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, who had succeeded Howe — apparently 
limited by his instructions from the government 
at home—was only thinking of evacuating Phila- 
delphia. It was known that Count d’Estaing was 
at sea, and had the start of his pursuer, Admiral 
Byron ; but it was not known on what part of the 
coast he might throw his troops, or whether his 
destination might not be our West India Islands. 

Philadelphia was a very bad point from which 
tu watch the new enemy, or to throw reinforce- 
ments to such places as might be menaced. New 
York, too, the far more important position, might 
be put in jeopardy if the French should appear 
in great force. These certainly were strong 
reasons for recommending a retreat to the Hud- 
son; but it appears to us, as it did to most of 
the officers present, that before beginning the re- 
treat’ Clinton ought to have made an assault on 
Valley Forge. Two days would have been 
enough for the march and the battle, and a day 
and a half for the return to Philadelphia. If 
Washington had stayed to fight he must have 
been thoroughly beaten, and we believe that 
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his intention was'to have stayed and have risked 
& battle, As it was, the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia was not begun till the 17th of June, or 
nearly a month after the departure of Howe. 
What had been done during that interval—in a 
length of time in which great men have begun 
and ended a campaign, and with it a whole war? 
We know not. The disheartened troops were 
followed by a long and sad train of the inhabi- 
tants, consisting of nearly all the royalists of 
Philadelphia, who carried with them their mer- 
chandise and their moveable property. It was 
a hard fate thus to become outcasts and wander- 
ers with an army which had encouraged them 
to commit themselves, and which had failed in 
protecting them in their homes; but the few who 
ventured to remain suffered worse things at the 
hands of their countrymen: some were banished 
and despoiled of all their property, some were 
thrown into prison and tried for their lives; and 
two—Roberts and Carlisle, both Quakers anid 
men of respectable character—were hanged as 
traitors. From the Jersey shore the march of 
the army was exceedingly slow; for the country 
abounded with rough roads and difficult passes, 
and Clinton had very properly judged it necessary 
to carry with him a heavy supply of provisions 
and baggage. A detachment of Americans en- 
tered Philadelphia at one end as the last com- 
panies of the British marched out at the other, 
and Washington had detached General Maxwell 
with a brigade into New Jersey, with orders to 
assemble the militia, break down the bridges, 
and harass and impede the British troops, until 
he, with the main army, which was now rapidly 
receiving reinforcements as the British seemed 
fleeing, should cross the Delaware to fall upon 
their rear. But the broken bridges were soon 
mended, the militia were everywhere driven from 
the passes they occupied, and, though Washing- 
ton crossed the Delaware and hung upon Clinton’s 
flank and rear, he did not venture to attack him, 
and carefully selected for himself such ground, 
and such a line of march, as prevented his being 
attacked by the British. Several days passed in 
this manner, the enemy pursuing or following, 
being in evident fear of the army that was re- 
treating. Washington, it appears, was for hazard- 
ing a general engagement; but, of seventeen 
generals, only Wade and Cadwallader were de- 
cidedly in favour of attacking the enemy. Gene- 
ral Lee, the deserter, who, instead of being 
hanged, had been recently exchanged, as if the 
British government had consented to the annul- 
ling of the rules of war and laws of nations, was 
most decidedly against hazarding either a general 
or partial engagement, vehemently maintaining 
the opinion that, though Washington had’ now 
with him from 11,000 to 12,000 fighting men, — 
282 
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and Clinton not more than 10,000 effective men, 
the Americans must inevitably be beaten. The 
Prussian veteran, Steuben, concurred with Lee, 
as also did Du Portail, a French officer of some 
reputation, Young La Fayette dissented from 
Lee; but his opinion did not meet with much 
consideration. Washington, however, secretly 
determined to fight in spite of the great majority 
in the council of war, and, by this determination, 
he once more committed the safety of his army, 
involved himself in an irreconcilable quarrel 
with Lee, and lost a great many men. Having 
sustained this discomfiture, Washington hastened 
to the Hudson by another route, in order to join 
an army collected by Gage. Yet congress cele- 
brated the affair of Freehold-court House (it took 
place on June 28) ag a great and glorious victory, 
and a court-martial suspended from all command 
General Lee, whose military conduct on that day 
had been wiser and better than Washington’s. 
Clinton, with bag and baggage, got safely to 
New York on the 5th of July. On the 11th of 
that month the French fleet, under Count 
d’Estaing, arrived off Sandy Hook, where Admiral 
Lord Howe was lying with a very inferior force. 
But D‘Estaing would not venture upon an attack; 
and, after lingering eleven days in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, he sailed away for Rhode 
Island, to co-operate with General Sullivan in an 
attempt to drive the English from that island. 
There the Americans and their allies quarrelled 
violently with one another, and did very little else. 
Instead of taking Rhode Island, Sullivan was 
very near being taken ; and D’Estaing, having put 
to sea to meet Lord Howe, had suffered great loss 
from a storm and a running fight. The Ameri- 
cans fied from Rhode Island in inconceivable dis- 
order. They cleared out just in time; for, on the 
following day, a reinforcement of 4000 men, com- 
manded by Sir Henry Clinton in person, arrived 
at Rhode Island. Sullivan attributed his failure 
solely to the French, and he published some 
letters reflecting very severely on the conduct of 
D’Estaing, and inserted in an order of the day 
that the Americans had been basely abandoned 
by their new allies. These animosities rose to 
such & height that D’Estaing was very badly re- 
ceived at Boston; tumults in the streets followed 
his arrival; the Yankee seamen hooted the 
French, and in a scuffle between them M. de Saint 
Sauveur, a French officer, was killed. Some of 
the hottest men in congress took up Sullivan’s 
quarrel and complaints ; and the French alliance, 
which had recently been so popular with the revo- 
lutionary party, and which was still so useful, was 
reprobated and reviled with a truly democratic 
license of- language. Nearly at the same moment 
other riots happened at Cha~leston, in South Caro- 
lina, between American and French seamen, and 
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they did not end till several lives were lost on 
both sides, in a hot fire of artillery and: ship-gune. 

In the meanwhile the king’s commissioners 
had published certain strong reflections on the 
perfidy of the French, which they said was too 
universally acknowledged to require any new. 
proof. La Fayette, like a vapouring coxcomb, 
challenged Lord Carlisle for these expressions, so 
dishonouring to his nation; but his lordship de- 
clined the duel, not without marks of contempt 
for the challenger. After relieving RhodetIsland, 
Cliuton returned towards New York as far as New 
London, on the Connecticut coast, where he pro- 
posed making a descent for the purpose of de- 
stroying a swarm of privateers. But the weather 
proved unfavourable, and he contiuued his voy- 
age to New York, detaching Major-general Grey 
to Buzzard Bay, in Massachusetts, another fa- 
mous rendezvous of American privateers. Grey 
performed this duty with rapidity and success. 
Shortly after, this general, who had enjoyed a 
great reputation for such enterprises ever since 
his surprising General Wayne in the wood near 
Brandywine Creek, made an incursion into New 
Jersey, surrounded an American detachment at 
the dead of night, killed most of them, and took 
the rest, including the commander, Colonel Bay- 
lor, prisoners; and a small squadron, under the 
direction of Captain Collins, with some land 
troops on board, under the command of Captain 
Patrick Ferguson, not only destroyed a nest of 
privateers at Little Egg Harbour, on the coast of 
New Jersey, but also cnt to pieces a part of the 
legion of Count Pulaski. These petty enter- 
prises were conducted with a very rare combina- 
tion of secrecy, celerity, bravery, and skill; but 
jt was not by such operations that an end was to 
be put to such a war. But far more important 
operations took place on the side of Georgia. 
Being joined by many Americans of the south, 
and aided by the squadron of Sir Peter Parker, 
Colonel Campbell reduced the city of Savannah, 
drove Robert How, the congress general, before 
him, and made himself master of the province. 
A great majority of the inhabitants came in, 
took the oath of allegiance to King George, and 
submitted to the authority of the mother country, 
against which they had half-reluctantly revolted ; 
while the hot dissenting ministers, who had first 
preached the Georgians into insurrection and 
republicanism, either fled acros: the Savannah 
River, or changed their political principles for the 
nonce. Colonel Campbell did not hang or banish 
them, as Washington or congress had banished 
and hanged royalists and quiet Quakers at Phil- 
adelphia. When men’s blood was up—when 
our troops were exasperated by long suffering, 
and an accumulation of taunts, insulta, injuries, 
and unsoldierly treacheries—savage deeds, no 
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doubt, were occasionally committed in the field | undertake operations for conquests among our 
or. on the march ; but it cannot be said that the | West India Islands; which he and his govern- 


arm of government was ever vindictive or cruel ; 
or that the cold-blooded severities of the law. 
were brought in as an appendix to the hot cruel- 
ties. of the soldiery. The animosities between 
Americans of opposite par- 
ties—between the republi- 
cans and royalists—were far 
fiercer than those existing 
between the English and the 
Americans; and a constant 
irregular war carried on be- 
tween them at various points 
was attended with circum- 
atauces of the deepest atro- 
city. The expelled Tories or 
royalists of the back coun- 
try had, in many instances, 
joined the savages of the 
woods, to lead with them a 
wandering, precarious life, to 
nurse their resentments, and 
to increase their ferocity by 
force of habit and the example of the Indians, 
These refugees for political opinions were dis- 
possessed of their property, driven empty- 
handed from their homes; and they consi- 
dered it a natural right to adopt all means 
iu their power to recover what they had lost, 
or, at least, to retaliate on their brethren of 
the triumphant party who had reduced them 
to the condition of outcasts and vagabonds. 
These desperate men always found a ready co- 
* operation on the part of the Indians, eager for 
spoil, and, like themselves, athirst for revenge ; 
they knew the country they had quitted, and 
where to lead the Indians directly to spoil and 
‘booty, and also how to bring them off without 
danger; they had a list of houses and villages 
where their personal enemies resided, or where 
property was deposited; and they could tell to a 
nicety what places were strong and prepared for 
defence, and what places weak and defenceless, 
If the attack of the royalists and Red Men was 
ferocious, 80 was the retaliation of the republi- 
cans. The troops of congress rushed upon the 
Indian settlements, destroyed their corn, burned 
their villages, exterminated all they could sur- 
prise, and forced the rest to retire farther from 
the frontiers of the states. The Red Men who es- 
caped awaited another opportunity for revenge. 
Having seen D'Eetaing reduced to a condition 
in which, for the present, he could not be danger- 
ous, Lord Howe resigned his command to Rear- 
admiral Gambier, and rettrned home. When 
he had refitted, the French admiral, taking ad- 
of a recent storm which had dispersed 
_ the English fleet, stole out of Boston harbour, to 





ment had at least aa much at heart as the success 
of congress on the American continent. Our 
island of Dominica was surprised and captured 
in September; but, in the month of December, 
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we conquered by hard fighting the French island 
of St. Lucia. During the siege of the fortresses 
in the latter isle, D'Estaing was repeatedly foiled, 
and once absolutely beaten, by a very inferior 
force of ships under Hotham and Barrington. 

Tn consequence of the large drafts made upon 
it for service in Rhode Island, Georgia, and the 
West Indies, the army at New York did nothing 
more this year; and Washington, who had his 
head-quarters at White Marsh, was equally in- 
active from necessity. 

The Marquis de la Fayette came back to France. 
According to his own account he returned merely 
to offer his sword to his own sovereign, who was 
now engaged as a principal in the war, and to 
induce the French court to send more consider- 
able succours to congress, without any view to 
the conquest or appropriation of Canada; but con- 
gress certainly continued to occupy their minds 
with a grand Canadian expedition; and, as we 
believe, both the marquis and his court continued 
to look with an eager eye to their old colony. 
Moreover, the conquest of Halifax and Nova 
Scotia, the occupation of Newfoundland—where 
in the course of this year the English shipping 
had destroyed the fishing settlements allowed to 
the French by the last treaty of peace—was to 
go hand in hand with the subduing of Canada; 
so that not a spot of earth in North America was 
to be left under the British flag. For these great 
ends Dr. Franklin and the marquis were to re- 
quest Louis XVI. to furnish a well-appointed 
army, which was to sail from Brest under con- 
voy of a good fleet, and to commence its opera- 
tions with the reduction of ‘Halifax and Quebec. 
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It was not till the month of October that this 
magnificent plan was transmitted to Washington, 
who at one glance saw the absurdity and danger 
of entering upon it. It came to him from con- 
gress, with a request or order that he would for- 
ward it to Dr. Franklin by La Fayette, together 
with any observations he might have to offer 


upon it. Instead of complying, Washington in- 


stantly set himself to work to drive the whole 
scheme out of the heads of the men who had 
framed it. He knew how inadequate were the 
means of congress to carry out any extensive 
plan ; and he was wise enough to see the dunger 
of bringing back the French in force as neigh- 
bours—neighbours with whom the Americans 
had never been able to live in peace and amity. 
On La Fayette’s arrival in France he was enthu- 
siastically received by all the war party. “T had 
the honour,” he says, in his old French style, 
“of being consulted by all the ministers, and, 
what was far better, embraced by all the ladies. 
Those embraces lasted but one day; but I re- 
tained for a greater length of time the confi- 
dence of the cabinet, and I enjoyed both favour 
at the court of Versailles and popularity at Paris, 
I was the theme of conversation in every circle.” 
As a show of royal displeasure for his disobedi- 
ence in first going to America, he was ordered 
not to quit Paris for some days, and to avoid 
those places in which the public “might conse- 


crate his disobedience by their loud applause.” | burned. 
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rica, and the non-destruction of D’Orvilliers-—to 
the disgraceful conduct of ministers and the ad- 
miralty, who had sent the fleet to sea too late, 
and inferior in force to the French. This was a 
subject which had been universally discussed in 
the country; but the popular feeling was that 
Sir Hugh Palliser, who had not obeyed certain 
signals made by Keppel, had been the sole cause 
of the capital failure, Impartiality did not pre- 
side over these discussions either in -parliament 
or out of it; Keppel was a Whig, Palliser a Tory, 
AD. 1779, _ Lhe memorable trial of Admiral 
Keppel, upon the disgraceful issue 
of the sea-fight off Ushant, commenced at Ports- 
mouth on the 7th of January. It lasted thirty- 
two days. It was said that Burke assisted the | 
admiral in drawing up his defence, The accusa- 
tion was general and vague—the sentence one of 
honourable acquittal. Upon this the cities of 
London and Westminster were illuminated two 
successive nights, part of the lamps and candles 
being lighted voluntarily and spontaneously by 
Whigs, and part, through the intimidation of the 
mob, by Tories. Many riots, with a great smash- 
ing of windows, took place; and individuals in 
the garb of gentlemen mixed with the rabble 
and assisted in these performances, which, it was 
calculated by some, would terrify ministers into 
a resignation. Effigies of Palliser were carried 
about suspended by the neck, and afterwards 
The common council of the city voted 


But the young queen showed him much favour, | thanks, a freedom, and a box made of heart of 
and at her intercession he was almost imme- ' oak richly ornamented to Keppel. 
diately honoured with the command of the dra- | A day or two after, Sir Hugh Palliser de- 


goons of the king’s guard. 

The commissioners of George III. gave up their 
hopeless task, and returned to Europe before the 
French marquis. Thus ended all negotiation 
with congress. The commissioners, with con- 
siderable effect, appeuled to the American people, 
in order, principally, to keep alive their aversion 
to the French; and the writing-men of congress 
set themselves to work to counteract these ap- 
peals—to prove to the people that the United 
States could not in honour break their alliance 
with France; that the British commissioners 
were attempting to delude, to bribe, and corrupt; 
and that nething but what was good and honour- 
ible could be expected from the French connec- 
tion and a manly perseverance in the war, 

Parliament had ussembled on the 25th of No- 
vember. The speech from the throne announced 
the probability of Spain’s joining France and 
America in this unprovoked war, In both houses 
the address was opposed with all the heat of 
party. Charles Fox entered into a review of the 
unguccesafu} operations of our grand fleet com- 
manded by Keppel and Palliser, and attributed 
all the blame—the escape of D'Fstaing to Ame- 


manded a court-martial on himself, vacated his 
seat for Scarborough, resigned his charge at the 
board of admiralty, the government of Scar- 
borough Castle, and his coloneley of the marines, . 
retaining only his appointment as vice-admiral, 
Keppel, though called on by the admiralty, re- 
fused to lay any accusation against Palliser ; yet, 
when the court-martial met, Keppel was of neces- 
sity a principal witness, The trial lasted twenty 
one days. The sentence was—that, though his 
conduct and behaviour in battle had been in 
many respects highly exemplary and meritorious, 
they at the sume time could not help thinking it 
was incumbent upon him to have made known 
to his commander-in-chief the disabled state of 
his ship, to which he attributed his not joining; 
but that, notwithstanding his omission in this 
particular, they were of opinion that he was not 
in any other respect chargeable with misconduct 
or misbehaviour, and that therefore they fully 
acquitted him. The opposition in parliament, a 
large part of the public, and we believe Keppel 
himeelf, considered that Sir Hugh had . been let 
off thus easily through the manceuvres of minis- 
ters; aud assumed, as it had been all along, as 
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a certainty that nothing:but misconduct in one’ 
or other of the commanders could have prevented 
a most decisive and glorious victory. It was 
asked how, after Keppel had been acquitted, 
Palliser could be declared almost not guilty, and 
be permitted to escape with so slight a repri- 
mand? At the same time Keppel complained 
of the cold, dry manner in which he had been 
ordered to resume the command of the fleet, of 
the omission in the letter from the admiralty 
board of parts of the sentence which were most 
to his honour, and of the sullen reception he had 
met with at court. His friends in opposition 
contended that the whole line of conduct pursued 
by ministers in this affair went to confirm an 
opinion than which nothing could be more scan- 
dalous and disgraceful to government, namely, 
that the attack upon the admiral’s life and honour 
was the effect of a combination framed under and 
supported by the sanction of authority. Fox 
conducted these attacks in the commons, and 
made a variety of motions, all bearing pointedly 
and heavily upon Lord Sandwich as the first 
lord of the admiralty. The effect of all this party 
heat, not only upon the naval service, but also 
upon the army (which was otherwise discouraged 
and disorganized), was in the highest degree pre- 
judicial, Other motions mortally hostile to Sand- 
wich were made in both houses, but they were 
all out-voted by majorities of nearly two to one, 
which was now about the relative strength of 
administration and opposition, and no longer 
four to one, as in the earlier days of Lord North's 
government. The resignation of Admiral Keppel 
was closely followed by those of several distin- 
guished naval officers, who declared that they 
could not serve under the present system or 
ministry. Other post-captains threatened to 
follow the example. In this state of things the 
surprise was not equal to the alarm when, a few 
weeks later, symptoms of mutiny appeared among 
the seamen of the grand fleet now assembled at 
Torbay—symptoms which were not suppressed 
without difficulty. 

The war-office was scarcely left more tranquil 
than the admiralty. Lord Barrington had been, 
at last, allowed to escape out of its troubles, 
and Mr, Jenkinson (afterwards Lord Liverpool) 
had been named secretary-at-war in his stead. 
General Burgoyne, and the two Howes, who had 
seats in the House of Commons, assailed the per- 
' plexed government. Burgoyne imputed not only 
his own misfortune at Saratoga, but the failure of 
all commanders, whether by land or sea, to the 
intermeddling, short-sighted, and incapable min- 
istry. General Howe excused Lord North, but 
it was only to throw the whole weight of the 
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all occasions with the management of the army 
in America. - : 

. During this. disturbed and vexatious state of _ 
affairs, Ireland was calling for more freedom of 
trade—and, but for commercial jealousy in Eng- 
land, something more would have been freely 
granted by government; but two acta were 
passed for encouraging the growth of tobacco 
and hemp and the manufacture of linen in Ire- 
land, and a pecuniary grant was made, The 
boon was insufficient: there were many turbulent 
spirits in Ireland who would not have been 
satistied with any benefit, and some of these 
ardent politicians resolved to imitate the Ame- 
ricans. A non-importation agreement was set on 
foot in Dublin, Cork, Kilkenny, and other places, 
by which British goods were to be disused until 
the Irish trade was freed from restrictions. This 
alarming demonstration was accompanied by 
circumstances still more alarming: volunteer 
associations were formed; they armed and ac- 
coutred themselves at their own expense; and 
the rumour of invasion from France seemed to 
justify and cal] for such martial preparation. 
But ministers knew the prevailing discontents— 
they knew how busy American agents and corre- 
spondents had been with the Irish people ; they 
dreaded the national inflammability, and they 
foresaw that these armed associations could end 
only in insurrection and civil war. | 

When Lord North, on the 16th of June, dis- 
tinctly acquainted parliament that Spain had, 
without provocation or ground of complaint, 
joined our enemies, the voice of party seemed, 
for a moment, to be hushed. Both houses were 
unanimous in their indignation, and both agreed 
to support with spirit the war against the whole 
house of Bourbon. But in the commons Lord 
John Cavendish, who was out-voted by two to 
one, moved an address, praying his majesty to 
withdraw instantly every regiment and every ship 
from America; and in the lords the Duke of 
Richmond moved, with the like ill success, to 
the same effect, 

On the 3d of July the king went down to 
prorogue parliament, for which many of ‘the 
country gentlemen had shown great anxiety, 

The nation was ringing with reports of in- 
vasion and of new Spanish armadas, more terrible 
than that sent against Queen Elizabeth; and, as 
if to increase the alarm, six days after the pro- 
rogation, a proclamation was issued, charging all 
officers, civil and military, in case of an invasion, 
to cause all horses, oxen and cattle, and provi- 
sions to be driven from the sea-coast to places 


“of security. It had required all the family in- 


fluence of the greater branch of the house of 


accusation upon the uppopular Lord George | Bourbon, and all the diplomatic activity and 
Germaine, who was said to have interfered on } skill of French negotiators, to lead the Spanish 
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monarch, who had suffered so materially from 
hie last short war with England, into this new 
and certainly unprovoked contest. Charles III, 
could not but be alarmed for the tranquillity of 
hia own American colonies, if encouraged by the 
example of successful rebellion; and he alao 
shrank from what he considered the unkingly 
action of fomenting insurrection and allying 
himself with revolted subjects. When led to 
believe that revolution might flourish in North 
America without reaching the south; when 
dazzled by the brilliant offers of co-operation in 
Spanish schemes of conquest made by the court 
of Versailles; and when well filled with the 
credulous hope that the final hour of British su- 
premacy at sea, and consequently of the British 
empire, was at hand, and that the united house 
of Bourbon would have little to do but to divide 
the spoils, Charles ITI. and his ministers pro- 
ceeded in a mean and duplex manner, in order 
to give a pretext to their hostility. 

Some time before the rupture, Almodovar deli- 
cately hinted to our ministers, that for the resti- 
tution to Spain of the Rock of Gibraltar his 
master would consent to remain neutral; but 
this price was thought too high for what must 
have been after all a very doubtful neutrahty. 
The manifesto which Almodovar left behind him 
was indeed a singular composition, minute in its 
details of grievances, and most extensive as to 
time and geographical space, for it ranged over 
all parts of the world, and it enumerated with 
arithmetical precision nearly all the complaints 
that Spain had ever made. The sum total of 
grievances was put down as nearly one hundred. 
And, as a novel complaint, it was asserted that 
Great Britain had grossly insulted Spain by re- 
jecting her mediation.' The splendid pen of 
Gibbon, the historian, had been employed by 
Lord North, or rather at the request of Thurlow, 
now lord-chancellor, and of Lord Weymouth, to 
draw up, tn French, an exposé of the motives 
of the conduct of Louis XVI.; but to the chil- 
dish manifesto of Spain no such reply was deemed 
necessary. 
Again, the first thoughts of the Spaniards were 
ai to the siege of Gibraltar. To facilitate 
this vrand object, and to preserve that other Pillar 
of Hercules, Ceuta, on the African coast, Florida 
Blanca, some time before declaring hostilities 
against England, negotiated with the Emperor 
of Moroceo, and entered into a regular treaty 
with the Moors. This, he calculated, would be 
of immense advantage in any attempt upon Gib- 
raltar, as that garrison was accustomed to draw 


1 Adolphus, Hist. Geo. III.; Archdeacon Coxe, Memoirs of the 
Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon; Correspondence hetween 
Lord Weymouth. seoretary of state, and Lord Grantham, the 
azsbassador, as quoted by Coxe, 
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large supplies from the Barbary coast, and as 
the Moors, if left in a state of hostility, might 
have attacked Ceuta, while the Spaniards were 
trying to get Gibraltar, or by their piratical 
cruisers in the straits have deranged all measures 
for the blockade of Gibraltar and the transport 
of provisions to the Spanish camp. A large 
army was collected at St. Roque, Algeciras, and 
the Campo, near Gibraltar, even before the ne- 
gotiations at Madrid were terminated; and imme- 
diately after the declaration of war, this force 
began its very laborious operations for the re- 
duction of the wonderful Rock. At this time 
Charles IIT. had a fleet of forty sail, exclusive 
of ships destined for the protection of his colonies. 
Florida Blanca had warmly proposed despatching 
this fleet. to join the fleet of Louis XVI. during 
the negotiation, when no resistance could be of- 
fered to the junction by the English, who were 
wholly unprepared for such a movement, and who 
were actually treating with Spain as a friendly 
power, mediating a peace ; but some remaining 
scruples prevented his Catholic majesty from 
following the advice of his minister.2 But when 
war was declared, one of the earliest measures 
was this junction of the fleets of the house of 
Bourbon ; aud, while 50,000 men and a swarm 
of transports and flat-bottomed boats were col- 
lected on the French coast, to make the English 
believe that an ifvasion was intended, and that 
they must keep their wooden walls close on their 
own shore to prevent a descent, D’Orvilliers, on 
the 3d of June, hurried out of Brest with thirty 
French sail of the line and bore away for the 
Spanish coast. He met with no interruption or 
impediment, except from Spanish pride and 
Spanish laziness: he got to Cadiz Bay, where he 
was joined by thirty sail, and returning he was 
joined off Ferrol by eight more Spanish ships 
of the line. With sixty-eight sail of the line 
in all, aud many frigates and smaller vessels, 
D'Orvilliers came on our coasts, where our grand 
fleet, since the resignation of Keppel under the 
command of Admiral Hardy, did not exceed 
thirty-eight sail of the line. There were some 
days of intense anxiety. On the 15th of August, 
while Hardy was cruising in the soundings, the 
French and Spaniards appeared off Plymouth, 
and some French frigates, anchoring in Cawsaand 
Bay, captured a number of coasting vessels, On 
the 16th, the Ardent, of sixty-four guns, com- 
manded by Captain Boteler, standing down the 
Channel, fell in with the enemy’s fleet, and mis- 
taking it for the British, was surrounded and 
captured within sight of Plymouth. After para- 
ding two or three days before Plymouth the 
combined fleet were driven out of the Channel 


3 Florida Bianca's Representation of his Mintiterial Condit, éc., 
as cited by Archdeacon Coxe. 
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by a strong east: wind which blew for several 
days, and prevented Hardy from getting in. On 
the 3let of August the wind shifted to the west- 
ward, and Hardy, with great skill, gained the 
entrance of the Channel, in sight of, and in spite 
of the French and Spaniards. If they could 
have. kept him out of the Channel they would 
have fought him at large ; but he had completely 
out-manceuvred them, and, though they followed 
him a few leagues, they would not hazard a 
battle in the narrow sea, where the advantage of 
their superior numbers might be lost for want 
of sea-room, and where the navigation would be 
difficult and dangerous. Hardy anchored the 
next morning at Spithead, and England was safe. 
The unmanly panic on shore had lasted but for a 
moment ; the coast. was now covered with troops, 
militia, and volunteers; fresh ships were fitting 
out with almost magical rapidity, and cruisers 
at sea were recalled to the Channel. But the 
growth of this strength was not more rapid than 
the progress of weakness and decay, and dis- 
sension in the combined fleet. A terrible sick- 
ness broke out among both French and Spaniards, 
and their commanders dreaded the equinoctial 
gales which were now approaching. After 
cruising a day or two longer about the Land’s 
End, D’Orvilliers made the signal for retiring, 
and French and Spaniards ran into Brest to 
perish there of disease. The loss of the Ardent 
was soon made up by the capture of a large 
Spanish frigate off the Western Islands ; another 





Spanish frigate off Cape Finisterre; a Spanish 
register-ship, pierced for sixty-four guns, and car- 
rying a considerable treasure from Lima to Cadiz; 
a rich Manilla ship—said to be the richest 
taken since the famed Manilla galleon captured 
by Lord Anson ;. another plate-ship, with nearly 
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200,000 dollars in specie, a quantity of bullion 
and other valuable merchandise; together with 
an infinite variety of small Spanish merchantmen: 

Nor did a gleam of success attend the exertions 
of the Spaniards in front of the obdurate and 
impenetrable Rock in the whole course of this 
year. Charles III. was grievously vexed by the 
French refusing to co-operate immediately in 
his plans for reducing Gibraltar and Minorca, 
for recovering the Floridas, and for re-conquer- 
ing Jamaica. France had plans of her own: 
each party was greedy for separate conquest and 
aggrandizenient, and each accused the other of 
selfishness and disregard of the true principles of 
the alliance and family compact. 

In the western world the earliest movements 
commenced among the sugar islands. In January 
D’Estaing fled before the united squadrons of 
Byron and Barrington ; in the month of June, 
in the absence of Byron, he captured the island 
of St. Vincent; and in the month of July he 
made himeelf master of Grenada. But, in a 
loose, irregular, undecided action (undecided, 
because, though stronger in ships, he would not 
fairly measure his strength with Byron), he sus- 
tained a prodigious loss from the fact of his fleet 
being crammed full of troops. On the American 
continent the war dragged on, although the troops 
of congress were defeated nearly every time that 
they had adventured upon an open field of battle. 
General Prevost, moving from Georgia, made 
an incursion into South Carolina, carried off a 
great supply of provisiona, 
established a strong garrison 
at Fort Royal, a command- 
ing position on the coast, and 
thorough|y beat General Lin- 
coln, who, with a far superior 
force, attempted to molest 
him on his march back to 
Savannah. 

Meanwhile Virginia had 
been sharply chastised by 
General Matthews, who had © 
been detached from New 
York, and Admiral Sir 
George Collier. By the ex- 
ports of tobacco from Virgi- 
nia by the Chesapeake, the 
credit of congress with fo- 
reign nations was principally 
supported; and by the in- 
land navigation of that deep 
bay the produce both of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina was conveyed to the middle colonies for the 
support of Washington’s army. Though in very 
inconsiderable force, our soldiers and sailors as- 
cended the Chesapeake, swept both its banks, ex- 
plored its tributary rivers, drove the Americans 
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from all their towns and fortifications, burned 
all their arsenals, store-houses, and shipping, and 
returned, loaded with spoil, to New York, after 
an absence of only twenty-four days. This 
punishment was as terrible as the means of in- 
flicting it were easy; but it was not considered 
that lenity was now due to a people who had 
armed or.were arming all Europe against us. 

A few days after their return from Virginia, 
Collier and Matthews proceeded up the Hudson, 
and drove Washington's people from Verplank’s 
Netk and Stony Point, two important positions 
on the river which they were fortifying; and a 
flotilla, and 2600 land troops, under the command 
of Tryon, late governor of New York, inflicted 
on the coast and many of the towns of Connec- 
ticut the same sort of chastisement which had 
been suffered by Virginia. Many of the repub- 
lican New Englanders were reduced to poverty 
by this devastating expedition; and a universal 
outcry was raised in these states against Wash- 
ington for not having quitted his strong positions 
in the hills and marched to their assistance. 

Before our garrison left at Stony Point could 
put that place in order, General Wayne fell upon 
them, by night and in great force, and recovered 
the position. But the Americans were foiled and 
beaten before Fort la Fayette, and were soon com- 
pelled to evacuate Stony Point once more. As 
Washington was not to be tempted from his 
strong and unassailable ground in the hilly 
country, Clinton now remained inactive at New 
York. General Francis Maclean, with only 650 
men, proceeded from Nova Scotia to the Bay of 
Penobscot, in order to form a settlement and es- 
tablish a military post which might serve to 
check the incursions of the Massachusetts men 
into Nova Scotia, and to obtain timber for the 
use of the king’s yards at Halifax. This duty was 
performed with great heroism and ability. The 
Americans made every possible effort to dislodge 
so dangerous a neighbour: but Maclean made 
good his position against a besieging force of 3000 
land troops, and a whole fleet of armed vessels. 
A fresh regiment of the American line was 
making for the place, when Sir George Collier 
sailed into Penobscot Bay and instantly put all 
the Besiegers to flight. The British sailors cap- 
tured or destroyed nearly all their ships; and in 
the course of a few hours scarcely a trace was to be 
seen of the Massachusetts armament. The fugi- 
tives, without provisions, had to explore their 
way for upwards of a hundred miles through a 
pathless desert ; and in their flight a fierce quarrel 
broke out between the seamen and lundsmen, 
and a battle was fought in that wilderness which 
coat the lives of fifty or sixty of the number. A 
great many more perished of fatigue and famine, 
Having relieved and re-inforced the brave 
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Maclean, Sir George Collier returned to New 
York, where he found himself superseded by the . 
arrival of Admiral Arbuthnot. Collier came 
home, not leaving so good or #0 active a com- 
mander behind him. 7 

Misled by reports that D’Estaing intended a 
visit to New York, General Clinton now with- 
drew his troops from Rhode Island, abandoning 
that place to the republicans. But D’Estaing’s 
great blow was to be struck in Georgia, not at 
New York. 

Early in September, the French fleet, which 
now counted twenty-four ships of the line and 
fourteen frigates, having a considerable land- 
force, and a long train of French and American 
privateers, appeared off the mouth of the Savan- 
nah River, where an English fifty-gun ship, a small 
frigate, and two store-ships were surprised and 
captured. As soon as D’Estaing arrived in the 
Georgian river, Lincoln, with an American army, 
moved from South Carolina to co-operate in the 
siege of Savannah, and masses of militia poured 
in from various quarters, encouraged by the 
well-known weakness of the English garrison. 
D’Estaing alone landed 3000 men. At one time 
the number of the besiegers exceeded 10,000. Yet 
General Sir George Prevost, who, counting regu- 
lars, royalist militia, sailors, volunteers, negroes 
and all, could not muster above 2500, nobly main- 
tained the almost open town, repulsing French 
and Americans at every assault, inflicting a ter- 
rible loss upon them, and finally compelling them 
to raise the siege. On the night of the 18th of 
October, the allies moved from their ground and 
separated, with no very friendly feelings on either 
side. The French got on board their ships aud 
made sail for the West Indies; the Americans 
recrossed the Savannah River into South Caro- 
lina. D'Estaing had scarcely embarked ere his 
fleet was dispersed by a storm; Lincoln was 
scarcely beyond the river ere all his militia ran 
home, The campaign to the southward ended 
with the raising of the siege of Savannah, which 
was, in every sense, highly honourable to British 
arms. Next to General Prevost, praise and glory 
were due to Captain Moncrieff of the engineers, 
Captain Henry of the navy, and Colonel Mait- 
land.’ 

During nearly the whole of this year Washing- 
ton, in consequence of the great reduction of his 
forces, had been very inactive, and very much 
dissatisfied with the conduct and temper of con- 
gress. The now exhausted state of a considerable 
part of the union, with the interruption of trade, 
and, in not a few places, the interruption of agri- 
culture, must have made any great exertion 


exceedingly difficult; but it appears that the 


1 Gordon; Stedman; Marshall; Rameay; What took place at 
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majority of congress considered that their business. 


was done and finished by the French treaty, and 
that their independence could no longer be en- 
dangered by Great Britain, who would yield to 
her weakness and necessities, Most of these 
men sanguinely hoped that the last soldier and 
the last ship in America would be withdrawn in 
order to defend England from invasion. Wash- 
ington, who, in his eagerness for more troops, 
may possibly have overrated the resources of the 
union and the power of congress, certainly took 
& more correct view of the strength of Great 
Britain; and he continued to represent that the 
battle was not over—that America had still much 
to fear—that the French navy was not equal toa 
prolonged contest with Great Britain, and that 
it would be very unwise to expect too much 
from France, or rely solely upon the politics and 
events of Europe. The leaders of the revolution 
had not gone thus far without splitting into par- 
ties and factions; and their contention was car- 
ried on, at times, with a violence and recklessness 
which greatly alarmed the commander-in-chief, 
and induced many persons to surmise that the 
whole fabric of independence would be under- 
mined by it and brought to the ground. Most 
of the ministers or diplomatic agents of congress 
in Europe had quarrelled with one another, and 
had made a series of accusations and recrimina- 
tions. Some of them were recalled, but this did 
not end the turmoil, as their conflicting causes 
were taken up by their respective friends in 
congress. 

Thomas Paine, the great promoter of indepen- 
dence—the unrivalled pamphleteer—the prophet 
and champion of liberty, as he had been styled 
three years before, was comparatively a poor and 
friendless man, and he was made a peace-offering 
or a scape-goat. His character, his poverty, the 
history of his life, became themes of declamation 
in an assembly whose interests or views he had so 
essentially served. Gouverneur Morris had been 
treated by the author of Common Sense with some 
contempt ; but never in the most aristocratic 
House of Commons or in the most lordly House of 
Lords was & poor man of obscure origin treated 
with more haughtiness than in this democratic as- 
sembly was the Suffolk staymaker by the young 
New York lawyer. Morris’ speech is a study for 
the believers in the doctrine of republican equality. 
Thomas Paine thought it proper or prudent to 
send in his resignation. Yet in less than two 
years we shall find congress again availing them- 
selves of the services of this strange man. At 
the present moment Paine's retirement was very 
far from producing calm and union in the body 
politic: the animosity and bitterness of party 
‘grew and spread even under circumstances which 
‘seemed to call imperatively for unanimity ; 
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that Washington found himself obliged to declare 

that friends and foes were combining to. pull 

down the fabric they had been raising at the ex- 

pense of so much time, blood, and treasure.’ The 

storm Had been augmented by the publication 

in a New York newspaper (Rivington’s Royal 
Gazette) of an extract from a letter written by 
Mr. Laurens, the president of congress, to Gover- 
nor Huiston, of Georgia, which letter had been 
found among the governor's papers seized by the 
British invaders. In this strictly confidential 
letter the president accused no inconsiderable 
portion of congress of being devoid of integrity 
aud patriotism. ‘Were I to unfold to you,” said 
the president, “the scenes of venality, peculation, | 
and fraud which I have discovered, the disclosure 
would astonish you; nor would you, sir, be less 
astonished were I by detail to prove to you that 
he must be a pitiful rogue who, when detected or 
suspected, meets not with powerful advocates 
among those who, in the present corrupt time, 
ought to exert all their powers in defence and 
support of these friend-plundered, much-injured, 
and I was almost going to say sinking states.” 
The authenticity of this letter was never for a 
moment doubted.* It was read everywhere, and 
failed nowhere in producing comment, doubt, 
and suspicions, which were strongest in the 
places where the people had been most harassed 
and plundered for the support of the armies of 
congress, 

The hopes of that body were revived and their 
exertions diminished when Spain threw her 
aword into their scale; for they calculated that 
the Spanish fleet being joined to the French 
must inevitably prove too much for the British 
navy. Their hearts were rejoiced by the intelli- 
gence of the junction of the French and Spaniards; 
and it was not till late in the year that they fully 
ascertained the miserable failure of that grand . 
armada. In other quarters, however, Spain had 
given some trouble to England. Soon after the 
court of Madrid announced their union with 
France, Don Bernardo Galvez, governor of 
Louisiana, who had been preparing beforehand, 
having formally recognized the independence of 
the United States, made an irruption with 2000’ 
men into our colony of West Florida, which was 
defended by only 1600 men scattered over the 
whole country in different forts or posts. Ascend- 
ing the course of the Mississippi, in one compact 
column, Don Bernardo, after a siege of nine days, 
reduced a British fort, garrisoned with 500 men, 
at the mouth of the Ibbeville. After this success, 
which was decisive of the campaign, the Spaniards 





1 Washington Letters. = 
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1200 miles in extent. 
province, with the strong fort of Mobile, re- 


mained, however, untouched. At the same mo- 


ment when Galvez began this campaign in |. 
Florida, the governor of Yucatan commenced 


hostilities against the British settlers and log- 
wood-cutters on the Bay of Honduras, and 
plundered the principal establishment at St. 
George’s Key. But in doing this the Spaniards 
got into a hornet’s nest. The logwood-cutters, 
consisting chiefly of sailors and men of the most 
daring and enterprising spirit, retreated and kept 
together in an inaccessible place, until the gover- 


nor of Jamaica (Dalling ) despatched Captain 
Dalrymple with a small party of bold Irish volun- 
teers to the Mosquito shore, to convey to them a 
supply of arms, and to collect, if possible, a more 


considerable force fur their assistance. At the 
same juncture Sir Peter Parker despatched the 
Porcupine sloop-of-war to co-operate; and this 
sloop, having taken on board Captain Dalrymple 
and his party, presently made the Spaniards 
evacuate St. George’s Key and all that part of 
the coast. The Porcupine was presently joined 
by a small squadron under the command of the 
Honourable Captain John Luttrell, who had 
been cruising to intercept some rich Spanish 
register-ships, which had, however, escaped him, 
and taken refuge under the strong fortress of St. 
Fernando de Omoa. A very little consultation 
between Luttrell and Pakenham, the captain of 
the Porcupine, Captain Dalrymple, and the 
chiefs of the British bay-men,-led to the hold 
determination of proceeding immediately to the 
attack of the fort. They had no artillery that 
they could land and carry to the spot, but they 
thought the business might be done by surprise 
and assault, without any cannon. A motley force 
of logwood-cutters, sailors, soldiers, and volun- 
teers, not exceeding altogether 500 men, went to 
St. Fernando de Omoa, which had a garrison of 
600 men, with plenty of great guns. Theattempt 
at surprise failed; the garrison discovered the 
ap, roach of the assailants; yet, nevertheless, 
the works were carried by escalade, the sailors 
climbing up their face with single ropes, and 
going on in spite of a hot fire. One hundred of 
the Spaniards escaped in the confusion of the 
assault, and the rest threw down their arms and 
were made prisoners of war. Sailors and soldiers, 
logwood-cutters and Irish volunteers, then made 
straight for the harbour, ‘wherein the register- 
ships had sought refuge; but the Spaniards had 
removed the greater part of the treagure, which 
had been a temptation for the attack, and, per- 
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proceeded up the river as far as the Natches, 
occupied all the forts and settlements which 
formed the western barrier of the province, and 
overran a fertile but very thinly peopled country 
The eastern part of the 
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hares, the occasion of some additional bravery, to 
a place of safety. This was.a disappointment, 
but still there remained a galleon in the harbour, 
and an immense quantity of quicksilver; and 
these, with other objects that fell into the hands 
of the conquerors, were estimated at 3,000,000 
piastres, or nearly £800,000 of British money. 

Nearer home the valour of British seamen was 
tested in a very desperate action, remarkable in 
all its circumstances, The enemy they had to 
contend with was the famed John Paul, or, as he 
called himself, Paul Jones, a native of Scotland 
and the son of a gardener of Galloway. This 
adventurer, described by tradition as “a short, 
thick, little fellow, about five feet six inches in 
height, and of a dark swarthy complexion,” had 
taken to the sea at a very early age; had ac- 
quired considerable nautical skill; had gone to 
America, made some money, and settled in 
Virginia in 1773. Upon the breaking out of the 
American war, he, like so many other natives of 
Britain of a higher condition, offered his services 
against his native country. Congress gave him 
a commission, under which he cruised among our 
West India Islands, picking up many prizes, 
and showing very superior address and audacity. 
In short, he acquired the name of the best of all 
corsair or privateer captains. In the month of 
May, 1777, congress sent him to France, where 
he was appointed by Franklin and his brother 
commissioners to the command of a French-built 
ship under American colours. In the courae of 
1778 Paul Jones sailed upon a cruise to the coast 
of Britain, and picked up many prizes in places 
where the American flag was unknown. Sailing 
round the Land’s End he ran along the western 
coast to Solway Frith, which washes the coast of 
Galloway, on which he was born. He knew that 
coast well, end the defenceless state of all its 
smaller ports. He made a descent at the mouth 
of the Dee, near to Kirkcudbright, and plundered 
the house of the Earl of Selkirk ;' and he made 
another descent by night on the Cumberland 
coast, on the opposite side of the frith, at the 
small town of Whitehaven, where he spiked the 
guns of the fort, and burned one or two vessels, 
For some time he cruised up and down between 
the Solway aud the Clyde, scaring the whole 
coast, where his name to this day is mentioned 
with horror; and then, returning to Brest with 
200 prisoners, he boasted that with his single 
ship he had kept the north-western coast of 
England and southern coast of Scotland in a 
state of alarm. In the summer of the present 
year, 1779, he returned to cruise along our east- 


ern coasts, no longer with a single ship, but with 


1 His men carried off all the plate and other valuable articles. 
splat tpar bier imel or ieee cates halls in the 
house, in Lord Selkirk’s service. : 
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a squadron, manned by French and Americans, 
and d from various other countries, 
tempted into the service by exaggerated accounts 
of the enormous amount of prize-money he had 
made. Some of that class of. romance-writers 
who labour to confound fact and fiction have en- 
deavoured to depict this John Paul, or Paul 
Jones, as an heroic misanthropist, or a8 an ar- 
dent republican : he was in truth nothing but a 
vulgar corsair, with money for his bait, with a 
perfect indifference to all other considerations, 
with a brute kind of courage, and ‘with some 
sailor-skill—a ruffian who would have fought 
under the colours of the Dey of Algiers as readily 
as under those of his most Christian majesty or 
of congress. There are accounts which say he 
had taken his final leave of his own country in 
order to escape a final exit under the gallows-tree. 
In his present cruise he alarmed all the defence- 
leas parts of the eastern coast from Flamborough 
Head to the Frith of Tay; but his great object 
was to intercept the Baltic trade, which was un- 
der the convoy of Captain Richard Pearson, in 
the ship Serapis, of forty guns, and Captain 
Piercy, in the Countess of Scarborough, an armed 
ship of twenty guns. This fleet had arrived safely 
off the Yorkshire coast, when the bailiff of the 
corporation of the town of Scarborough sent off 
to inform Captain Pearson that a flying squadron 
of enemy’s ships had been seen the day before 
standing to the southward. About seven o'clock 
on the evening of the 23d of September, Paul 
Jones, in the Bon Homme Richard, a two-decker 
carrying forty guns, engaged Captain Pearson in 
the Serapzs within musket-shot ; and, after firing 
two or three broadsides, backed his topsails, 
dropped within pistol-shot on the Serapzis’s quar- 
ter, and then filling again attempted to board. 
Captain Pearson repulsed the corsair in this at- 
tempt, and Jones sheered off; but, after one or 
two manoeuvres, and more than one accident, the 
two ships, the Bon Homme Richard and the 
Serapis, dropped alongside of each other head 
and stern, and so close that the muzzles of the 
guns touched and grated. In this close contact 
the action continued with the greatest fury from 
half-past eight till half-past ten, during which 
time Jones, who had far more men, vainly at- 
tempted to board, and the Serapis was set on fire 
ten or twelve times. Every time the fire was ex- 
tinguished; and Captain Pearson had, on the 
whole, the best of the battle, when one of the 
frigates, after taking part in disabling the Countess 
of Scarborough, came up to the assistance of the 
Bon Homme Richard, and kept constantly sailing 


round and raking the Serapis, till almost every 


1 Gordon says :—‘‘ The small squadron which ti« captain com- 
manded in 1779 was fitted ont at the expense of his most Chris- 
tian majesty, who honoured him with s French commission.” 
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man’on the quarter or main decks waa killed or ; 
wounded. The calamity was increased by the 


accidental ignition of a cartridge of powder near 
‘one of the lower-deck porte—the flames. spread 


from cartridge to cartridge all the way aft, and 
blew up the whole of the officers and people that 
were quartered abaft the main-mast. After a 
desperate and last effort to board Paul Jones, 
Captain Pearson hauled down his colours.. Two- 
thirds of his men were killed and wounded,.and 


‘his mainmast went by the board just as he 


struck, But the Bon Homme Richard waa'in a 
still more pitiful condition: her’ quarters and 
counter on the lower deck were entirely driven 
in; the whole of her guns on that’ deck’ were 
dismounted; all herdecks were strewed with killed 
and wounded; she had scarcely a fourth of her 
crew on their legs; she was on fire in two dif- 
ferent places, and had seven feet of water in her 
hold. On the next day Paul Jones was obliged 
to quit her, and she sank at sea (it is said) with 
a great number of her wounded men on. board. 
Captain Piercy, who, in his armed ship of twenty 
guns, had been closely engaged with a frigate of 
thirty-two guns, a twelve-gun brig, and a cutter, 
was also obliged:to strike; but his defence was 
equally brave, and the captors suffered most se- 
verely. The convoy were enabled to take shelter 
in the harbours on the coast, and they all escaped. 
In other naval actions which took place in the 
course of the year, success was almost invariably 
in favour of the British. The East India Com- 
pany built at their own expense, and presented 
to government, three fine seventy-four gun ships, 
andoffered bounty money for raising 6000 seamen. 

Parliament aesembled on. the 25th of Novem- 
ber. Lord North was weakened in the commons 
by the elevation of Thurlow to the chancellorahip 
aud the House of Peers. Some changes had been 
made in the cabinet which were not at all calcu- 
lated to increase the ministerial strength; and 
the whole Bedford party had for some time shown 
strong symptoms of falling off from Lord North. 
In his opening speech the king called upon the 
two houses to exert all their efforts, along with 
him, in defence of the country, attacked by an 
unjust and unprovoked war, and contending with 
one of the most dangerous confederacies ever 
formed against the crown and people of Great 
Britain. 

Ireland being stiJl in an uneasy state, Lord 
North, on the 13th of December, brought forward 
a bill granting further commercial privileges to 
that country.. The bill was carried, many mem- 
bers now voting for it who had voted against such 
concessions only the year before. It happened 
fortunately for both countries that the majority 
of the Irish parliament, in spite of some stirring 
harangues intended to prove that the concession 
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was not large enough, and had merely been | 1779, many copies of the following letter were 
granted in dread of the bayonets of associated | dropped in the streets, lanés, and odorous wyhds 
Irishmen, chose to consider the scheme as satie- | and closes of Edinburgh :-—“ Men and ‘brethren, 
factory, to receive the acts as a boon, and to ex- | whoever shall find this letter will take it as‘a 
press great loyalty and satisfaction. warning to meet at’ Leith Wynd, on Wednesday 
The Duke of Richmond, in consideration of the | next, in the evening, to pull down that pillar of 
enormous expenses of the last few years, and the | Popery lately: erected there. [Signed], A Pro- 
manifold distresses and difficulties of the country, | rxstant. P. 8. Please to read this carefully, 
proposed an address for a notable reduction of | keep it clean, and drop it somewhere elee. For 
the civil list; and, on the 15th of December, | king and country.—Unrry.” The summons was 
Burke first opened that scheme of public economy | obeyed. At the time appointed all the rabble 
which afterwards gained him so much celebrity, | of that ancient city assembled at “the pillar of 
aud did so little good to the country. Popery,” which was the habitation of a Catholic 
Encouraged by the getting up of | priest.with a chapel attached to it. Their first 

A.D. 1780. many petitions, in boroughs, great | operation was to break all the windows ; but they 
cities, and counties, all praying for the aboli- | soon broke open the doors. The magistrates 
tion of sinecures, unmerited pensions, &c., Burke | came to the spot, but they could not prevent the 
persevered in his plan of reform ; and after the | mob from continuing their work of destruction— 
most violent and personal debates this parlia- | the furniture and everything in the house was 
ment had yet seen, and the spending of a great | demolished, and then they set fire to the house 
deal of time, which might have been far more | itself. On the following morning a party of the 
profitably employed, it was carried that the board | same champions of orthodoxy repaired to another 
of trade, which cost £6000 a-year, and a few sine- | Catholic chapel situate in Blackfriars’ Wynd, 
cures and court places, which altogether did not | and there they broke everything to pieces, and 
cost the country much more, should be abolished. | either destroyed as barbarians, or carried off as 
Except incidentally, the affairs of America were | thieves, a valuable collection of books. This over, 
not debated at any great length during this ses- | they paraded through the streets, breaking the 
sion; but, on the 5th of May, General Conway | windows of every house that harboured or was 
brought in a bill for restoring peace tothe colonies. | supposed to harbour a Papist or a friend to 
This plan pleased neither ministers nor opposi- | Papists. In the evening they assembled in still 
tion—it was nugatory like every other project of | greater numbers with the laudable intention of 
reconciliation that had preceded it—and it was | knocking down the house of Principal Robertson, 
got rid of, without a direct negative, by passing | whose labours as an historian had gained for him 
to the order of the day. a European reputation, and whose private virtues 
The house began to be very thinly attended, | had endeared him to all who knew him. Fortu- 
and the debates to be but languid, when the pro- | nately for that amiable author and divine, a party 
ceedings of a madman, and an outbreak of popular | of dragoons arrived in time to save his house and 
fanaticiam, called many members back from the | library; and through this timely arrival, and the 
country, and gave a new animation to the capital | assurances of the magistrates that all thoughts of 
and centre of our politics. The great combustion | bringing in the bill were laid aside in London, 
had begun more than a year ago, in the country | the rabble dispersed and went quietly home.’ It 
beyond Tweed. The Scots took it into their | was shortly after these disgraceful riote that Paul 
heads that their kirk was endangered by indul- | Jones appeared off Scotland, and the people of 
gences granted to the Roman Catholics in the | Galloway and other parts of the coast, held in 
act of 1778. A preacher of Edinburgh sounded | dread and plundered by that adventurer, applied 
the alarm in a pamphlet, which was published at | to government for arms, ammunition, &c., to repel 
the expense of a society calling itself a “Society | the attacks. Government declined complying 
for the’ Propagation of Christian Knowledge.” | with the demand, and were, on that account, 
The precious composition was industriously circu- | bitterly censured by the opposition. Their im- 
lated in every city, town, and village in the low- | plied excuse was, that it was not safe to put arms 
lands of Scotland; and other pamphlets, as hot | into the hands of men who might, in the fury of 
as the penal fires of Smithfield, were printed and | their intolerance, make a very bad use of them. 
distributed. Not a few of the most popular | Hence the coasts were scourged hy a handful of 
preachers took up the cry that the kirk was in | marauders, the Scottish shipping captured, and 
danger. The synod of Glasgow denounced the | their fisheries interrupted. ‘The Anti-popery in- 
curse of God and the hatred and vengeance of | surrection was too important to eacape the notice 
the people against all such as should attempt to 
reverse in Scotland the old sharp statutes against 
Papists. On the night of the 29th of January, | 
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of parliament. Wilkes, in the. House of Com- 
mons, asked the lord-advocate (Dundas) whether 
it was intended to keep a promise made to pass 
a bill for the relief of the Catholics in Scotland? 
Dundas replied, that, in consequence of the popu- 
lar violence in all parts of Scotland, it had been 
agreed to defer any bill of that kind until popu- 
lar prejudices should have somewhat subsided. 
Shortly after Burke presented a petition from the 
Catholics of Edinburgh for compensation for the 
damages they had sustained, and for future secu- 
rity. Charles Fox, in urging the house to attend 
to the petition, broadly announced the doctrines 
of complete religious toleration, maintaining that, 
undeterred by broila and paltry insurrections, 
parliament ought to repeal the penal laws in toto. 
By this time the flame of fanaticism had been 
kindled in England also; and eighty-five Chris- 
tian corresponding societies, affiliated to that of 
Edinburgh, were formed in different parts of the 
country. Lord George Gordon (brother to the 
Duke of Gordon), who had thrown his straw and 
rubbish into the fire in Scotland to kindle the 
blaze, was chief superintendent of the conflagra- 
tion in England. This noble lord, who was in 
his twenty-ninth year, had been sitting for some 
time in the House of Commons, where he was 
chiefly known by his eccentric habits, strange 
slovenly dress, and a progressive insanity, which 
sometimes looked like oratorical inspiration. The 
fanatics and madmen of England chose this noble 
Scots madman for their president, and he under- 
took to raise hand and voice in parliament against 
the pope, the devil, and Sir George Saville, and 
all the monstrous men who thought it wrong to 
imitate the intolerance of the ancient religion. 
He had accustomed himself for some time to 
speak of the mighty power of the Protestant 
Association, and of coming down to the house 
backed by 150,000 men, and of presenting peti- 
tions to the king, to the Prince of Wales, to both 
Houses of Parliament, with far more and infi- 
nitely better signatures than such documents had 
ever borne. On one occasion he said in the house 
that he would present a petition long enough to 
reach from the speaker's chair to the centre win- 
dow at Whitehall—out of which Charles I. had 
walked to his execution.' The house laughed at 
him, and apprehended no danger from his threats. 
He had presented several Anti-catholic petitions 
from the county of Kent, when he thought proper 
to make a loud appeal to the fanatics of London, 
in order to procure a longer and stronger petition 
from them. Aided by the heads of the Protes- 
tant Association, he canvassed the capital and the 
neighbourhood ; and, as-presideat and champion, 
he advertised in the newspapers for signatures, 
and for a hearty concurrence against Popery and 
4 Wilkes’ Letters. . 
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As Lord’ 
George Gordon was very poor, other leas noble 
fanatics furnished funds to support the necessary 
expenses. His inflammatory harangues at the 
meetings of the Protestant Association were 
printed, published, and scattered far and wide. - 
He told all good Protestants that for his part he 
would run all hazards, aud that if they were too 
lukewarm to run all hazards with him, they must 
look out for another president and leader—that, 
in presenting to the House of Commons a proper | 
Protestant petition, he expected to be backed by 
a host of good Christians—that if he was attended 
by less than 20,000 men he would not present the 
petition at all—and then, like a quartermaster- 
general of the Protestant world, he appointed the 
places where they should assemble on the great 
day, and the lines of march they should pursue 
in order to concentrate in front of the Houses of 
Parliament. St. George's Fields was to be the 
chief starting-place, and every man was to wear 
a blue cockade. On the 26th of May he had given 
notice in the house that he meant to present a 
petition, and to come down to the house with all 
those who had signed it. On the appointed day 
—the 2d of June—60,000, or, according to some 
accounts, 100,000 petitioners and associators, met 
in St. George's Fields, and arranged themselves 
in four separate bodies, one of which was entirely 
composed of Scotsmen. After a stirring harangue 
from Lord George, the several columns struck off 
by different roads for Westminster, the largest 
one marching through Newington Butts and the 
borough to London Bridge, and thence through 
the heart of the city, walking six a-breast, and 
being preceded by a very tall Protestant, who 
carried on hia head the Anti-popery petition, said 
to be signed by 120,000 names and marks made 
by such enlightened Protestants as could not 
write. The columns, as appointed, concentrated. 
near the Houses of Parliament, and filled and 
blocked up all the streets and avenues leading to 
them. The honest madmen were by this time 
joined by all the knaves and cut-pursesof London ; 
and while the members of the Protestant Associa- 
tion shouted “No Popery! No Popery!” the mem- 
bers of the fraternity of thieves picked pockets, 
and did all they could to create a profitable riot. 
As the peers and the members of the House of 
Commons came down, they were compelled to 
put on blue cockades, and to join the cry of “ No 
Popery!” But many of them were not let off 
so easily. The Archbishop of York and sundry 
hishops, the Duke of Northumberland and vari- 
ous temporal peers, were treated with great in- 
dignity: the Bishop of Lichfield had his gown torn 
from his back ; the Bishop of Lincoln (brother of 
Lord-chancellor Thurlow), after having his car- 
riage demolished, fled into a house, and, being 
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pursued (though perhaps only by his own fears), 
went out of the garret-window (some said dis- 
guised as a woman) and over the roof into another 
house; Lord Stormont and Lord Boston fell into 
the hands of the mob and were most rudely 
handled. At this very moment the Duke of Rich- 
mond, in the lords, was introducing a motion for 
annual parliaments and something very like uni- 
versal suffrage. The universal rabble without 
threatened to rush into the house, but the door- 
keepers shut them out. A motion was made by 
Lord Townshend that the peers should issue 
forth in a body to rescue their brethren outside ; 
but thereupon there arose a debate whether the 
mace should go with them or not; and it was deter- 
mined in the negative, for fear the mace should 
be broken or stolen, and should never return. 
Next their lordships indulged in accusations and 
recriminations: the opposition charged the min- 
isters with being the original cause of all this 
mischief, by their scandalous and cowardly con- 
cessions to the No-Popery rioters in Scotland, 
and called them loudly to account for not having 
provided for the present evil, of which so much 
previous notice had been given. Lord Hills- 
borough replied that orders had been given on 
the preceding day for the attendance of the ma- 
gistrates. One of the magistrates being called to 
their lordships’ bar, declared that he had been 
able to collect only a very few constables, and 
that no civil force could put down a mob so im- 
mense and so determined. Yet Lord Shelburne 
and other oppositionists violently reprobated a 
suggestion to call out the military to act under 
the magistrates. Nothing was done to stop the 
progress of the multitude; and the peers retired 
one by one, until the house was left with no one 
in it except Lord Mansfield and a few servants. 
In the House of Commons there was far more 
excitement and violence, for the noble madman 
went in as a member to present the petition, 
while his followers outside the house tore the 
clothes from the backs of several gentlemen who 
were known to have voted for Sir George Saville’s 
bill, and kept up a deafening and incessant roar 
of “Repeal the bill! Repeal!” ‘No Popery! 
No Popery!” “Lord George Gordon! Lord 
Georgé!” And when Lord George had been for 
some short time within the house, they began to 
thunder at the doors and to threaten to break 
them open. Several members threatened him 
with instant death if the sanctity of the house 
should thus be violated by the mob he had col- 
lected; and it is said that Mr. Henry Herbert, 
afterwards Earl of Caernarvon, followed Lord 
George closely with that avowed determination, 
and that General Murray, brother to the Duke 
of Athole, and a relation of Lord George, held his 
sword ready to pass it through the madman on 
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the firat irruption of the mob.’ .When some- 
thing like order was restored, Lord George 
moved for bringing up and tmmediately consider- 
ing the petition; and he was seconded by Alder- 
man Bull. The first proposition was granted as 
a matter of course; but the second was instantly 
met by an amendment, to put off the considera- 
tion of the petition for four days. During the 
debate Lord George went more than once into 
the lobby to harangue the mob, and to encourage 
them to persevere, inasmuch as terror would. be 
sure to induce the king and ministers to grant 
the prayer of the petition. He also told the mob 
what members were speaking against the petition, 
and gave a false account of what they had said 
or were saying. When he returned into the house 
Colonel Hohoyd took hold of his lordship, say- 
ing that he had hitherto imputed his conduct to 
madness, but now found there was more of malice 
than of madness in it, and that if he repeated 
such proceedings he would immediately move for 
his commitment to Newgate. His lordship went 
no more into the lobby, but addressed the mob 
from the top of the gallery stairs. The frouzy 
multitude, who said they were assembled for the 
honour of God, continued to make “a prodigious 
smell”? in the lobby, and a most fiendish uproar, 
and to threaten destruction to all who opposed 
their will and the Protestant interest. But, un- 
deterred by these menaces, the house adopted the 
amendment; and only six men were bigots or 
cowards enough to vote with Lord George. Their 
names and their disgrace should always be re- 
corded: they were—Alderman Bull, Lord Ver- 
ney, Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, Sir Michael le 
Fleming, Sir James Lowther, Sir Joseph Maw- 
bey, Mr. Polhill, and Mr. Tollemache. On the 
other side were 192 members. About nine o'clock 
in the evening, and not before, Mr. Addington, an 
active Middlesex magistrate, arrived in Palace- 
yard with a party of horse and foot guards, who 
were hissed and hooted by the mob. When, how- 
ever, Addington addressed them, told them he 
would order the soldiers away if they would pro- 
mise to be quiet, and actually sent off the cavalry at 
a hand-gallop, the mob gave him three cheers, and 
immediately began to disperse. The house then 
adjourned. As the associated Protestanta returned 
to their homes, one division of them passed by 
the chapel of the Bavarian ambassador in War- 
wick Street, Golden Square, broke it open, de- 
stroyed what was in it, and set fire to the build- 
ing; another body did the same by the chapel of 
the Sardinian ambassador in Duke Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Although the following day 
was a Saturday the lords met; but the commons 
did not, having adjourned till Tuesday, the 6th. 


1 Sir N. Wraxall, Memoirs. 
? Sir J. Lowther’s examination. 
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Lord Bathurst, now lord-president, who had been 
rudely used and kicked by the mob on the Fri- 
day, moved an address praying his majesty to 
give immediate orders for prosecuting, in the most 
effectual manner, the authors, abettors, and in- 
struments of the outrages committed on the pre- 
ceding day, both in the vicinity of the Houses of 
Parliament and upon the houses and chapels of 
several of the foreign ministers. Everything in 
London and Westminster seemed perfectly quiet ; 
and their lordships probably conceived that all 
danger was over. But, whatever was their im- 
pression, the Duke of Richmond and Lord Shel- 
-burne made the subject a party matter, and ex- 
pressed sentiments calculated to rekindle rather 
than to quench the fanatic fire out of doors. Rich- 
mond criticized the religious part of the Quebec 
act; and Shelburne said that the Catholics had 
received more than a Protestant government 
ought to have given. Lord Bathurst's motion was, 
however, agreed to; and, after despatching some 
other business, the house adjourned till the 6th. 
‘No lord, spiritual or temporal, received any 
molestation. But late that night, when men had 
got their weekly pay and their Saturday’s drink, 
w mob assembled in Moorfields and did some mis- 
chief to the poor Catholics living in that neigh- 
bourhood. On Sunday morning troops were sent 
to the spot, but they had strict orders not to fire ; 
and their efforts to seize the ringleaders were 
badly seconded by the civic authorities, who, for 
the most part, either partook in the prevailing 
fanaticism or were afraid of provoking the fana- 
‘tics. A Popish chapel and several houses occu- 
pied by Catholics were completely destroyed; and, 
while the fanatics were demolishing altars and 
crosses, the thieves picked pockets, and the more 
decent kind of zealots looked on. Conspicuous 
among the fools or cowards that permitted the 
growth and extension of these disgraceful ex- 
cesses was the lord-mayor, one Kennet, who did 
nothing himself, and permitted nothing to be 
done by others. A single charge by one troop of 
horse, a few broken heads, would, at this stage 
of the business, have scattered the mob and pre- 
vented further mischief. On the following morn- 
ing, Monday, June 5th, a privy council was held 
at St. James's; but nothing was done except the 
issuing of a proclamation offering a reward of 
£500 for the discovery of those persons who had 
been concerned in demolishing and setting fire to 
the Sardinian and Bavarian chapels. In the 
course of the morning some rioters who had 
been apprehended were fully committed to New- 
gate by the magistrates. At an early hour in 
the morning”the house of Sir George Saville in 
Leicester Fields was attacked and stripped; part 
of the furniture was burned before the ae 
‘more valuable portion was carried off by the 
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thieves, and fire was set to the building, A 
column of the rioters proceeded to the house of 
Lord George Gordon in Welbeck Street, and re- 
galed his lordship with a bonfire made of mate- 
rials brought from Catholic houses and chapels 
in Moorfields. Another party went to Virginia 
Lane, Wapping, and a third to Nightingale Lane, 
East Smithfield, where they severally destroyed 
the Catholic chapels, and committed other out- 
rages. The whole of that night saw the great 
capital completely in the hands of the mob. On 
Tuesday the 6th, about 200 members of the 
House of Commons had the courage to attend 
their parliamentary duty, notwithstanding the 
threats of the crowd through which they had to 
pass. Some of the lords also met. Lord Sand- 
wich, in attempting to reach the house, was 
dragged out of his carriage, which was broken to 
pieces, and was then almost torn to pieces him- 
self. Mr. Hyde. a justice of the peace, hastened 
to his rescue with a small party of light horse, 
and found his lordship at the end of Parliament 
Street, in the hands of the mob, and severely 
wounded on the head. When Justice Hyde had 
rescued Lord Sandwich, he attempted to disperse 
the mob by riding among them; but the light 
horse did not even strike with the flats of their 
sabres, As the crowd was giving way, 8 fellow 
hoisted a flag, and called out, “To Hyde's house, 
a-hoy!” That gentleman lived in St. Martin's 
Street; and in a very short time his house was 
pulled down. Lord George Gordon, who appears 
to have been alarmed at the effects of his own 
madness, had issued a hand-bill, in the name of 
the Protestant Association, to disavow the riots, 
and had gone down to the House of Commons 
with the blue cockade in his hat. Colonel Her- 
bert bade him take off that badge of sedition, and 
threatened to do it himself if he refused. Lord 
George instantly obeyed, and put the cockade in 
his pocket. In the course of the debates Burke, 
Sir George Saville, and other members of opposi- 
tion left off opposing ministers, and strongly re- 
commended unanimity and defensive associations, 
Burke insisted that in a moment of such danger 
the ministers’ hands ought to be strengthened, 
and other political differences forgotten ; but his 
friend Fox still clung to party feeling, refusing 
to support government, and proclaiming that 
society and its laws were dissolved by the vices 
and monstrous follies of the administration. At 
this moment dreadful news arrived from the city, 
and, after some talk which came to nothing, about 
expelling Lord George and committing him to 
the Tower, the house adjourned in haste and con- 
fusion. At a much earlier hour the House of 
Lords, without entering upon any es had 
adjourned till the 19th.’ 
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The mob, about six o'clock in the evening, 
marched down Holborn to Newgate, declaring 
that they would release their brother rioters. 
When they arrived at the doors of the prison 
they demanded their comrades, and when the 
keeper, Mr. Akerman, refused, they began to 
break the windows of his house, and to batter 
the gates of the prison with sledge-hammers 
and pickaxes. But, soon tiring of this. hard 
work, they collected firebrands and whatever com- 
bustibles they could find, and flung them into 
the keeper's dwelling-house. The flames spread 
rapidly, and the yell of the mob without was 
joined by the maddening cries of the felons 
within, agitated in different ways by the hope of 
escape and liberty, and the dread of being burned 
to death. The fire spread from the keeper's 
house to the chapel, and thence to some doors 
and passages leading into the wards and cells. 
Part of the mob then rushed in, showing a fami- 
liar acquaintance with all the intricacies of the 
prison, which, no doubt, had been the temporary 
habitation of many of them, and still held their 
friends or kindred. Their activity was amazing ; 
they dragged out the prisoners by the hair of 
their head, by the legs or arms, or whatever part 
they could lay hold of; and it appears that of 
three hundred and more delinquents, four of 
whom were under sentence of death and ordered 
for execution on the Thursday following, not 


one perished in that rapid and tremendous con- | 


flagration. 
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bury Square. Having broken down the doors 
and windows, they flung the superb furniture 
into the square, where great fires were kindled 
to destroy it. They then proceeded to his lord- 
ship's library—rich in other books besides those of 
law—and they destroyed many thousand volumes, 
together with many valuable manuscripts, papers, 
and deeds. The rich wardrobe of wearing appa- 
rel and some very fine pictures they burned ; but 
the wine in the cellar they drank till they were 
raving mad. Lord and Lady Mansfield made their 
escape through a back door, a few minutes before 
the rioters broke in, and they were conducted 
to a house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields by a gentleman, 
who, returning to Bloomsbury Square, when 
nearly all the mischief was done, found that a 
detachment of foot guards had at last arrived on 
the spot. He requested the officer in command 
to enter the house with his men; the- officer 
replied that the justices of the peace had all run 
away, and that, consequently, it was impossible 
for the military to act. 

The scenes which took place on the following 
day, Wednesday, the 7th of June, were still more 
dreadful. All the shops were shut, and bits of 
blue silk, by way of flags, were hung out at most 
houses, with the words “No Popery” chalked 
on the doors and window-shutters, in the view 
of deprecating the fury of the sovereign mob, 
who now, however, plundered and ill-treated all 
classes, only giving the Catholics the preference.' 


In the space of a few hours nothing | Fellows armed with iron bars, torn from the 


was left of the strongest and most durable prison ; railing in front of Lord Mansfield’s house, went 
in England, which had been recently rebuilt at | through the town extorting money from all they 
the cost of £140,000, except some hare stone | met, and shouting, “No Popery!” One fellow 
walls, too thick and strong to yield to the force | in particular, who was mounted on horseback 


- of fire. On the same Tuesday evening the new 
prison at Clerkenwell was broken open, and all 
the felons and other prisoners there were turned 
loose upon society. The decent fools, the real 
members of the Protestant Association, had re- 
tired before this, and were now wringing their 
hands at the mischief they had made: the rioters 
were composed of the lowest rabble of London 
and its populous neighbourhood, who cared more 
for a pot of beer or a glass of gin than for the 
whole Protestant interest ; but when these fellows 
wre joined by all the highwaymen and footpads, 
cut-purses, and professional housebreakers—by 
all the inmates of all the prisons—their excesses 
became far more frightful. As a proper object 
of their spite the felons proceeded to the house 
of Sir John Fielding, the active police magistrate, 
who had committed many of them to the cells 
from which they had escaped, and they destroyed 
or stole furniture, books, papers, and everything 
in it. At about twelve o'clock at night another 
desperate gang attacked the house of Lord Mans- 
field, the venerable lord chief-justice, in Blooms- 





(and who was probably a highwayman by pro- 
feasion), refused to take anything but gold.. A 
party on their way to burn Lord Mansfield’s 
villa at Caen Wood, Highgate, were met and 
turned back by a detachment of cavalry. The 
King’s Bench Prison, the New Jail, the Borough 
Clink, the Surrey Bridewell, the Fleet, were 
all burned to-day, and not a prison was left 
standing in London except the Poultry Compter. 
Two attacks were made on the Bank of England, 
but the assailants were repulsed by a strong body 
of soldiers, who had now orders to use their 
arms, and who at this particular point killed and 
wounded a great many. The Mansion House, 
the British Museum, the Royal Exchange, and © 
the Tower, were all set down in written lista, 
circulated among the mob, for attack and de- 
struction. But by this time these were: 8000 
men, between regulars and milit#, in London ; 
1 It was no time for laughter ; but 1 ’ 

were not wanting. The poor foseign Jeéa',tn ‘Houndsditch, 
chalked in large letters on their doavy, “This house is a true 
Protestant.” An Italian clown—a wayparior af the 
Grimaldi—chalked on Ais door, “Wei ied 
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and the king taking upon himself, or rather 
forcing upon them a responsibility which minie- 
ters were evidently afraid of, had issued a pro- 
clamation authorizing the military to act where 
necessary, although the magistrates should not 
attend to read the riot act. Some of the: first 
to act were a party of militia who had marched 
twenty-five miles during the day, and who pro- 
ceeded under the command of Colonel Holroyd, 
from Lincoln’s Inn Fields into Holborn, which 
was then the great centre of mischief. A Mr. 
Langdale, who lived at Holborn Bridge, was 
doubly exposed as a Catholic and as a great dis- 
tiller ; his extensive premises were broken open 
in the evening, and everything was destroyed 
except the gin and other intoxicating spirits 
which were drunk by the rioters, many of whom 
literally drank themselves dead. In one place 
the kennel of the street ran down with these 
ardent spirits, and men, women, and children 
were seen on their knees drinking them as they 
flowed. Fire was set to the distillery and ware- 
house, and many, too drunk to move, perished 
in the flames they had kindled. Mr. Langdale’s 
loss was estimated at nearly £100,000. The fire, 
according to an eye-witness, mounted in the air 
like the eruption of avoleano.' Six-and-thirty 
great fires were blazing in different quarters of 
the town, and nothing but the serenity of the 
night saved London from destruction. In streets 
where there were no fires, numbers of persons 
were seen removing their goods and effects at 
midnight, and a universal panic prevailed, as no 
man could know how long the merciful wind 
would be still, or to what point the mob would 
next carry their fury. The tremendous roar of 
the countless rabble was heard at one instant, 
und at the next the dreadful report of soldiers’ 
muskets as if firing in platoons ; and in various 
places everything seemed to betoken universal 
anarchy and approaching desolation. Sleep and 
rest were things not thought of : the streets were 
_ swarming with people, and uproar, confusion, 
and terror reigned in very part.” Some of the 
respectable inhabitants had, however, recovered 
from their strange consternation, and had formed 
themselves into armed aasociations, which acted 
with the regular troops and the militia. In 
some few instances, where the rabble had pro- 
cured arms, the fire of the troops was returned ; 
but nothing like a determined resistance was 
made anywhere. A detachment of the Guards 


soon beat them from Blackfriars’ Bridge, where, 


1 Wraxall. 
2A Plain and Succinct Narrative of the late Riots, &o. This 
work bears the of William Vincent, but was really written 


by Thomas Holcroft, the well-known “and dramatist, 

author of the Road to Ruin, &o., and of one of the most inter- 

esting fragments of autobiography that ever proceeded from the 
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with an evident eye to plunder, they had attacked 
and. get fire to the toll-gates; several of them 
were killed at this point by musketry, and others 
were thrown, or in their panic threw them- 
selves, over the bridge iuto the river Thames. 
The Fleet Prison was set fire to in the course of 
the night; but the fire was not extinguished, nor 
was the mob in that quarter dispersed, until the 
following morning, when the troops discharged 
their muskets right into the crowd. Among 
those who were shot here was a young chimney- 
sweeper, who had forty guineas in bis pocket! 
In the course of this day—Thursday, the 8th of 
June—various encounters took place, attended 
with numerous wounds and no inconsiderable loss 
of life; but before night a mournful tranquillity 
was restored. The immense rabble, which had 
so recently appeared irresistible, was scattered 
like chaff before the wind ; and those who, upon 
the appearance of such a numerous banditti, 
wondered whence they came, now expressed as 
much wonder whither they could be gone. The 
return of killed made to Lord Amherst, the 
commander-in-chief, amounted to 210, of wounded 
to 248; but this account was certainly defec- 
tive, as many of the dead and wounded were re- 
moved by their friends; and no list could he 
taken of those who had perished in the fires or 
by the abuse of unrectified spirits. 

The House of Commons met on the following 
day, Friday, the 9th; but, although the riot was 
entirely quelled, the house declined entering 
upon business, as Westminster was thronged 
with troops, and as the whole capital had the 
appearance of being under martial law; and 
they adjourned till the 19th, the day fixed by the 
lords. The metropolis, in fact, resembled in 
many places a city recently stormed and sacked ; 
all business was at an end—the Royal Exchange, 
and other public buildings, were occupied by the 
troops, the shops were all shut up, the streets 
were silent and empty, except where firemen 
were labouring to extinguish the smouldering 
fires, On Saturday, the 10th, Lord George 
Gordon was apprehended upon # warrant from 
the secretary of state, and after a short exami- 
nation before several lords of the privy council, 
in which he is said to have behaved like a driv- 
eller and a coward, he was committed to the 
Tower on a charge of high treason. 

On the 19th of June, when both houses re- 
assembled, the king delivered a long speech from 
the throne, to explain and justify the strong 
measures which had been adopted, and which, if 
they had been adopted on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning, instead of on Thuraday, would 
infallibly have stopped the riot with far less cost 
of human life. Wilkes, who was now chamber- 
lain of the city, and who had behaved with great 
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spirit and judgment during the riots, vehemently 
attacked a petition from the city which had been 
brought up by Alderman Sawbridge; and he also 
reprobated the conduct of the lord-mayor and 
Alderman Bull, declaring (and with perfect truth) 
that if the chief magistrate had donetis duty, the 
riot would have been suppressed in its beginning 
at Moorfields. But the lord-mayor, who was 
afterwards prosecuted by the attorney-general 
for his negligence, and convicted, had done worse 
than nothing: and Alderman Bull, an intolerant 
bigot himself, had permitted the constables of his 
ward to wear the blue cockades of the Protestant 
Association, and had paraded through the streets 
at the very height of the riot linked arm in arm 
with Lord George Gordon. Several of the zealots 
in the house spoke in favour of the petitions, but 
not one of them had the face to move for the re- 
peal of the bill complained of. Alderman Bull 
and Sir Joseph Mawbey were the chief speakers 
on the side of intolerance; but Lord North, Lord 
Beauchamp, Sir George Saville, Wilkes, Burke, 
und Fox spoke for the first time all on the same 
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side, and supported the doctrine of toleration on 
grounds much larger than those on which Gir 
George Saville had framed his bill: Burke de- 
clared his detestation of everything like persecu- 
tion and intolerance, and moved five resolutions 
in favour of freedom of conscience and in repro- 
bation of the late disgraceful excesses, which had 
begun in bigotry and ended in a sink of all the 
vices that disgrace humanity. These resolutions 
were all agreed to. 

In the course of the month of July, the ven- 
geance of the laws fell upon the rioters: fifty-nine 
were capitally convicted, more than twenty were 
executed, and the rest were transported for life. 
The trial of Lord George Gordon “was delayed 
till the month of January, 1781, when it appeared 
to the jury that his case did not amount to high 
treason, and he was acquitted. He was ably de- 
fended by Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Erskine; but 
the best excuse he had to plead was the fact of 
his insanity. Of this he soon after gave many 
indubitable proofs, his last and strangest freak of 
all being to turn Jew. 
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Continued siege of Gibraltar by the Spaniards—Lord Rodney sent to relieve it—His victory over the Spanish 
fleet at St. Vincent—The ‘‘arined neutrality” to oppose the British claim to right of search—Quarrels and 
negotiations occasioned by the claim—Continuation of the war in America—Sir Henry Clinton takes Charles- 
ton—The Americans defeated in a skirmish at the Waxhaws—Insurrection of the American royalists in 
North Carolina—General Gates defeated by Lord Cornwallis at Camden—Privations of Washington’s army— 
Its hopes revived by the promise of aid from France—Rodney’s indecisive encounter with a French fleet under 
De Guichen—Discord between the French and Spanish allied flests—Arnold’s plot to desert and betray the 
Americans—His correspondence to that effect with the British commander—Major André sent by Sir Henry 
Clinton to negotiate with Arnold—André’s perilous return and arrest—<Arnold’s escape—Examination of 
André at American head-quarters—He is tried and condemned as a spy—Washington’s refusal to pardon him 
—Execution of Major André—Arnold’s reception from the British army—Hostilities declared by Britain 
against Holland—New parliament assembled—Proceedings of the opposition—Proposals for a treaty of peace 
with America—They are negatived—The French attempt to capture Jersey—They are defeated—Relief sent 
to Gibraltar. 


MeiUR notice is now recalled to the 
Saae| mixed and complicated story of 
i war and foreign policy. As the 
/| Spaniards persevered in their siege 
| of Gibraltar, and as their treaty 
with the Barbary states stopped 
the supplies of provisions, the garrison began 
to feel the approaches of want, and it became 
necessary to send out supplies from England. 
Sir George Rodney, who had recently been ap- 
pointed to the chief naval command in the West 
Indies, was ordered on his way thither to relieve 
Gibraltar, which was blockaded by sea as well as 





by land. Rodney had a fine squadron, and more 
good fortune than had of late attended our navy. 
On the 8th of January, when he had only been 
a few days at sea, he fell in with a rich Spanish 
convoy going from St. Sebastian to Cadiz, and 
consisting of fifteen sail of merchantmen, a fine 
new sixty-four, four frigates, and two other 
armed vessels, every one of which was taken. 
The greater part of these vessels were laden with 
wheat, flour, and other provisions, much wanted 
by the garrison of Gibraltar : these he took with 
him, sending the rest to England. On the 16th of 
January, being off Cape St. Vincent, he fell ‘in 
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with a Spanish fleet of eleven ships of the line 
under Don Juan de Langara, who had fancied he 
would be strong enough to intercept the supplies 
which he knew the English were sending to Gib- 
raltar. But when the Spaniard discovered that 
Rodney was far superior {n force, he attempted 
to escape. . He was favoured by a rough gale, a 
terrible sea, and a dangerous coast; but Rodney, 
with great daring, and 

still more ability, got Ya 
between him and the 
shore, changing the sig- 
nal for a line of battle 
abreast to that for a ge- 
neral chase, with orders 
to engage as the ships 
came up by rotation. 
The headmost ships 
came up with the Span- 
iards about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, and 
began the engagement 
with fury. Night soon 
fell, and it was a dark 
one; the tempest in- 
creased, and the shore 
under the lee was one 
dreaded by sailors, being 
the shoal of St. Lucar. 
Nevertheless, the action 
was continued, and the 
Spaniards, unable to 
avoid a close engagement, fought for a long 
time with thé greatest bravery. Rather early 
in the action the San Domingo, of seventy 
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ADMIRAL RopNEY.—From a faint by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


guns and 6(() men, blew up, and nearly in- | tion. 
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‘by his spies in England that the united fleets of 
East and Weat Indiamen were about to sail under 
a very weak escort; and he detached Admirals 
Cordova and Gaston, with every ship he could 
spare, to intercept these fleeta at their point of 
separation off the Azores. So successful was this’ 
operation that scarcely a vessel escaped except 
two English ships of war that were giving con- 

voy. In this way nearly 

sixty British sail, and 
_, stores and merchandise 
‘worth £2,000,000 ster- 
| Jing, fell into the hands 
| of our enemies. 

There was now mani- 
| fested in nearly every 
| country in Europe a de- 
| cided intention of over- 
| throwing, along with 

our maritime power, 
the whole code of laws 
mm. | which we had estab- 

Ser :| lished for the regulation 
“\{ Of maritime affairs in 
times of war. The Spa- 
nish cabinet claimed the 
merit of being parent to 
the system of “armed 
neutrality ;” and though 
that idea had long be- 
fore presented itself to 
the minds of various 
continental statesmen, it must be admitted that 
Florida Blanca was now most active in re- 
commending it, and putting it in actual opera- 
In consequence of the large shipments of 
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volved in her ruin the English ship with which ;| ammunition and other materials of war made 
she was engaged. It was two hours after mid- | to the revolted American colonies by neutral 


night before the battle was over. The Spanish 
admiral’s ship of eighty guns was taken, and 
three other ships of the line also struck to Rod- 
ney, and were carried safely into port. Two 
other’ seventy-gun ships ran upon the breakers 
and were totally lost, and of the whole Spanish 
fleet only four ships escaped into Cadiz. From 
this terrible blow the Spanish navy did not re- 
cover during the war. Rodney proceeded trium- 
phantly to the relief of Gibraltar, and after lying 


there for some weeks, and sending up the Mediter- 


rannean supplies for our garrison at Port Mahon, 
made the best of his way to the West Indies with 
a part of the fleet, while the other ships, under 
the command of Admiral Digby, returned to the 
Channel. On his way home Digby captured a 
French ship of the line, and two or three vessels 
laden with military stores. The battle of St. 
Vincent raised the spirit of the opuntry ; ; but it 
was soon succeeded by a very serious loss, Flo- 
rida Blanca, the Spanish minister, was apprised 


and professedly friendly powers, and more par- 
ticularly by the Dutch, England had from 
the beginning of the war exercised the right 
she claimed of stopping and searching neutral 
vessels at sea. She had also acted upon another 
established principle—- established at least by her 
own admiralty courta—that a neutral flag could 
not cover or protect the cargoes, goods, or pro- 
perty of subjects of a state with which she was 
at war. Hence she had involved hergelf in many 
quarrels with neutral powers, who pretended that 
a neutral flag ought to exempt the ship from 
search or detention, and cover whatsoever cargo 
or property was embarked in her. The mest 
violent quarrel was with the Dutch, who had 
certainly infringed the law of nations, and pur- 
sued a line of conduct wholly incompatible with 
neutrality. They not only permitted the expor- 
tation to America of articles contraband of war, 
but they also gave open encouragement to the 
American privateers, which sold in the Dutch 
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West India Islands the English prizes they 
made. 

Having already enemies enough on their handz, 
Lord North’s government tried the effects of 
gentle remonstrance and friendly negotiation ; 
‘but France wanted to draw Holland into the 
league, and the French party in the States-general 
proved stronger than the party friendly to Eng- 
land or to peace. At this juncture Catherine, the 
Empress of Russia, forgetting that it was owing 
only to the friendship and assistance of England 
that she had been enabled to create a navy, 
entered, with her usual warmth, into the project 
for abridging our naval power; and proposed 
drawing up a-maritime code of her own, for the 
rule and benefit of all trading neutral nations. 
The basis of this code was to be the principle that 
“free bottoms make free goods,” or, that neutral 
states were to carry on commerce with belligerent 
powers, and even to convey from one port to 
another of a belligerent power all goods whatso- 
ever, except. what could be deemed contraband 
in consequence of previous treaties. But before 
Catherine put forth her manifesto in favour of 
the armed neutrality, or on the lst of January, 
1780, the Dutch admiral, Count Beyland, fired 
upon some boats which Commodore Fielding sent 
to search ships under his convoy, poured a broad- 
side into Fielding’s flag-ship, and then, upon re- 
ceiving a return of the ugly compliment, struck 
his colours, The English commodore seized seven 
of the Dutch vessels under convoy, which were 
crammed with military and naval stores for the 
use of the French. In reply to the remonstrances 
of the Dutch ambassador the British cabinet 
stated, that as the Dutch not only refused to 
England the aid they were bound to give, but 
also continued to assist the enemy with naval 
stores, they could no longer expect the benefits 
of friendship and alliance. They were also told, 
that if the house of Bourbon succeeded in their 
present endeavours, the ruin of Holland and of 
all the united provinces would speedily follow 
the ruin of Great Britain. But by Russia, Prus- 
sia, and other neutral powers, the affair with 
Count Beyland was held to be a violent and un- 


warrantable aggression that justified and called. 


for &n immediate concert among nations; and, 
backed by Frederick the Great of Prussia, by 
Sweden, and by Denmark, and eager for the glory 
of giving maritime laws to Europe, Catherine, 
on the 26th of February, published her manifesto. 
Then followed an interchange of angry manifestoes 
between London and the Hague; but ambassa- 
dors were not as yet recalled. In the course of 
the summer, Denmark and Sweden joined the 
armed neutrality, and Prussia was, rather reluc- 
tantly, included in that league. Frederick en- 
deavoured to engage Catherine in a treaty to 
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guarantee the possessions of the Dutch iu every 
part of the globe, in case England should declare 
war against them. The czarina shrank from this 
proposition ; but it became nevertheless certain 
that Holland would soon be included, not merely 
in the armed neutrality, but among the open 
enemies of England and close allies of the United 
States of America. If the great Frederick had 
been able to control the personal caprices of the 
Empress Catherine, there would have been a 
general war or crusade against England. - 

In America the British army had for once at- 
tempted an active winter campaign. Sir Henry 
Clinton sailed away from New York for South 
Carolina, with 5000 men, in the last days of De- 
cember, 1779. The voyage was long, tempestu- 
ous, and unfortunate. A, ship foundered with 
all the heavy siege-artillery on board ; other ves- 
sels, with troops and stores, were lost; and it 
was not until the 29th of March that Clinton got 
to Charleston Neck. Charleston, wherein was 
the congress general, Lincoln, in great force, was 
immediately invested, and every attempt made 
to relieve the place was defeated, chiefly by the 
cavalry corps of Colonel Tarleton. After two 
parallels had been successively completed by the 
besiegers, a third was formed so near the Ameri- 
can outworks, that the town was completely 
girdled in, and the citizens dismayed by the pro- 
spect of immediate assault and storm. Sir Henry 
Clinton then invited a surrender by the offer of 
favourable terms; but though the townspeople 
were willing to accept them, the garrison persisted 
in holding out. The assault was therefore re- 
newed ; a fire was kept up by the British for two 
days almost without intermission ; and on their 
advance to the walls, the townsmen utterly lost 
heart, and urgently petitioned General Lincoln 
to surrender upon the terms that had been pre- 
viously offered by Clinton. This was on the 12th 
of May; and finding that he had no alternative, 
on account of the repeated discomfitures of his 
troops, and the clamorous importunity of the citi- 
zens, Lincoln surrendered on Clinton's conditions. 
The British loss during the siege amounted 
only to seventy-six killed and 189 wounded: 
the besieged, who had made on the whole but a 
spiritless defence, lost about an equal number. 
But the prisoners presented a very imposing 
total: there were the deputy-governor, half the 
members of the council of the province, seven 
generals, a commodore, three battalions of artil- 
lery, and 5000 men; to which remain to be added 
about 1000 American and French seamen. Nearly 
400 pieces of ordnance were taken, and the whole 
naval force collected there was either captured or 
destroyed. The blow completely paralyzed all 
the southern states, and carried doubt and dismay 
to every part of the union. Congress had ex- 
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pected asaistance from the Spaniards in Florida, 
and also from the French fleet in the West Indies; 
but these allies were too much occupied with 
"schemes of conquest for themselves to bestéw 


much thought on Charleston. 
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Three expeditions were now undertaken with 
the object of clearing the country of all the re- 
maining forces of congress—the first and most 
considerable, under Lord Cornwallis, towards the 
frontiers of North Carolina; the second to the 
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GENERAL View or CHARLESTON—From a painting by Thomas Leitch, 1774. 


district called Ninety-six, on the south-west side 
of the river Santee; and the third up the Sa- 
vannah River, towards Augusta, where Lincoln 
had feft a garrison. Lord Cornwallis had not 
gone far when he received intelligence that Co- 
lonel Buford, who had arrived too late to be able 
to throw succours into Charleston, had taken 
post on the banks of the Santee, with a consider- 
able body of horse and foot. His lordship in- 
stantly detached the active and daring Tarleton, 
who made a march of 105 miles in fifty-four 
hours, surprised Buford at the Waxhaws, on 
the borders of North Carolina, surrounded him, 
and summoned him to surrender, offering the 
same terms which had been granted to Lincoln 
at Charleston. Buford refused the terms, and 
then sustained one of Tarleton’s fiercest charges, 
which broke his ill-prepared and dispirited corps 
to pieces. The American colonel fled headlong 
from the field with a few cavalry; about 100 
infantry, who were in the advance, escaped also; 
but nearly all the rest were killed on the spot 
or taken prisoners, together with all the artil- 
lery, ammunition, and baggage. After this 
sharp affair at, Waxhaws there was scarcely the 
semblance of opposition anywhere in South Ca- 
rolina and Georgia: the troops of congress were 
prisoners, were scattered, or destroyed ; the spirit 
of resistance seemed broken, and the people in 
almost every part of that wide country appeared 
- ready and willing to submit. 

On the 5th of June Clinton re-embarked for 


New York, having received information that a 
French armament was expected on that part of 
the coast to co-operate with General Washington. 
He left behind him about 4000 men under the 
command of Lord Cornwallis, who kept up a 
correspondence with the royalists in North Caro- 
lina, requesting them to attend to their harvest, 
collect provisions, and remain quiet until he 
could enter their province with the king’s troops, 
which on account of the hot and unhealthy season, 
and other circumstances, he could not do till the 
beginning of September. In spite, however, of 
this prudent warning, some over-eager royalists 
assembled in arms towards the end of June, and 
were immediately attacked and dispersed by the 
militia of the province. This premature insurrec- 
tion brought on a frightful persecution of the 
royalists in every part of North Carolina: they 
were thrown into prisons, their property was. 
seized, and many of them were tried and hanged 
as traitors. For some weeks not a: day passed 
without an execution. To escape this extreme 
fate, or the insupportuble persecutions, 800 of 
the North Carolina royalists, instead of waiting 
for Cornwallis, assembled under a Colonel Bryan, 
and, marching by an indirect road, joined a de- 
tachment of the British army stationed at the 
town of Camden, in South Carolina. At the 
same time extraordinary exertions were made 
by the republican party in Virginia to reinforce 
their brethren in North Carolina: and congress 
ordered Washington to detach a considerable 
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part of his army—the troops of Maryland and 
Delaware, and the lst regiment of artillery, all 
under the command of Kalb, the German—in 
that direction. With this encouragement, and 
with a total disregard of their paroles or oaths 
of allegiance, the republicans of Charleston and 
South Carolina began to concert measures for 


overwhelming Cornwallis, and driving every 


British soldier and every American royalist out 
of the country. And when intelligence was re- 
ceived that Kalb had reached the heart of North 
Carolina and united his force with 3000 militia, 
and that the government of Virginia had voted 
5000 men, several American officers, who had been 
employed by Cornwallis, began to desert. One 
Lisle, who had taken the oath of allegiance, and 
obtained rank and command, waited until his bat- 
talion of militia was supplied from the royal stores 
with arms and ammunition, and then decamped 
with all his men to join the republicans. On the 
25th of July, Gates reached the camp in North 
Carolina to take the supreme command of the re- 
publican army. With 6000 men he soon advanced 
to Camden, where Lords Cornwallis and Rawdon 
were posted with only 2000. Instead of waiting 





Lorp CorNWALLI8.—From a fine print by Bartolozzi. 


to be attacked, the king’s generals advanced to 
raceé the republican ; and, on the 16th of August, 
Gates was most thoroughly and ignominiously de- 
feated. He fled from the field, with only a few 
friends, before the battle was lost. On the side 
of the Americans none fought like men except 
two brigades of regular troops who were left un- 
der the German, Kalb, without support and with- 
out orders what todo. Kalb had some artillery, 
of which he made good use when Lord Rawdon 
advanced to charge him: he kept his ground for 
nearly three quarters of an hour, and sustained 
more than one bayonet charge without yielding 
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an inch; but Kalb himself fell covered with 
wounds, and then his men broke and fled in all 
directions, being puraued by Cornwallis’ cayalry, 
who followed them all the way to Hanging Rock,” 
or nearly twenty-two miles from the acene of the” 
action. Never was victory more complete. All 
Gatea’s corps were broken and scattered, and of 
his 6000 men it would have been difficult that 
evening to have collected sixty on any one point 
except as prisoners in the British camp. The 
American prisoners and wounded were treated 
with the greatest humanity. Congress, who had 
despatched Gates with the confident assurance 
that the “conqueror of Burgoyne,” as he was 
called, would prove the saviour of the south, were 
greatly cast down, and, in their dejection, began 
to discover that Gates was not a very wise or 
very great general, and that Washington was 
right in affirming, as he still continued to do, that 
militia regiments were not to be depended upon 
in a contest with regular troops. But not even 
Washington could have expected such shameless 
pusillanimity as had been shown in this affair. 
Lord Cornwallis now prepared himself for North 
Yarolina, where he was anxiously expected by the 
suffering royalists. But before he began his march 
he gave some examples of severity. The estates 
of all those who had broken their parole or their 
oath were ordered to be sequestered; instant death 
was denounced against those who, after taking 
protections and accepting service under the Bri- 
tish government, should desert ; and, to show that 
this would not remain, as it had hitherto done, an 
empty threat, he hanged some few of the South 
Carolina militia who had been taken in the battle 
near Camden with arms in their hands and British 
protections in their pockets; and, as by letters 
found upon some of the officers of Gates’s army, 
it was discovered that sundry persons of superior 
condition, who had been prisoners upon parole in 
Charleston, had been corresponding with the 
enemy, he ordered them to be put on board the 
prison-ships. Although the Americans nowhere 
ventured to show themselves in front of the Bri- 
tish, Lord Cornwallis’ expedition into North Caro- 
lina proved a failure, for Major Ferguson, who 
was co-operating with a corps of American loyal 
militia, was overwhelmed and cut to pieces. 

On the side of New York a variety of uncon- 
nected petty enterprises had been undertaken 
during the absence of Clinton at Charleston. 
They generally ended favourably to the king’s 
troops. Meanwhile Washington’s distresses and _ 
the loss of credit of congress continued on the in- 
crease. There were whole days on which that 
general had no bread or biscuit to give his men ; 
the supplies of forage had failed, and a great pro- 
portion of his horses had perished or been ren- 
dered unfit for service. There were no funds or 
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credit to procure others, and his quartermaster- 
general was unable to transport provisions from 
remote magazines, For a long time Washington's 
earnest remonstrances met with little attention 
from the civil patriots sitting in congress, who, 
suffering no. positive privations themselves, seem 
to have entertained a notion that the power of 
endurance of the soldiery was boundless: but at 
last a committee of three was sent to Washington’s 
camp, and these civilians reported that the army 
had received no pay for five mouths; that every- 
thing was wanting; that every department of the 
army was penniless, and had not even the shadow 
of credit left; and, finally, that the patience of 
the soldiers, tried by long and complicated suffer- 
ings, was on the point of being wholly exhausted. 
Two Connecticut regiments mutinied in camp; 
and Washington now declared that without the 
pecuniary and other aids expected from France the 
hope of congress was altogether forlorn. He care- 
fully avoided an action; but being completely de- 
ceived by some movements made by Clinton after 
his return from Charleston, he had the mortifica- 
tion to see Greene, his second in command, com- 
pletely defeated, and the town of Springfield taken 
and burned almost under his eyes. In the mean- 
time the Marquis de la Fayette, the forerunner 
of good news, had arrived at Washington's head- 
quarters with the assurance that his most Chris- 
tian majesty was really sending a considerable 
Jand force as well as fleet to co-operate in the 
United States. The intelligence gave new life 
and hope to congress and the several state legis- 
Jatures, and extraordinary efforts were made to 
raise and procure money, in order to give the army 
some appearance of respectability before the ar- 
rival of their French allies. There were no longer 
any jealous murmurs as to the admission of these 
foreign troops, for nearly every man felt that 
without their assistance the struggle was, at least 
for the present, next to hopeless. Bills were 
drawn on Franklin and Jay at Paris, and ten 
millions of dollars were demanded from the states 
of the union within thirty days. On the 13th of 
July, the anxiously expected French armament 
arrived at Rhode Island: it consisted of seven 
ships of the line, some frigates, and a number of 
transports, having on board 6000 veteran troops; 
the fleet being commanded by the Chevalier de 
Ternay, and the troops by the Count de Rocham- 
beau, an experienced officer, who had served with 
distinction in the Seven Years’ war, and who had 
fought in the battle of Minden. But as the Bri- 
tish fleet was reinforced, and the French under 
De Ternay blockaded, and as Washington’s army 
was not in a condition to take the field, the war 
on the continent languished. ; 

In the West Indies, where the French were 
still hungering after our sugar islands, Admiral 
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Rodney, with twenty-two sail of the line and six 
frigates, contended successfully with the French 
admiral, De Guichen, who had twenty-three sail 
of the line, and a number of frigates and smaller 
craft. On the 17th of April, there was an inde- 
cisive engagement between the two fleets, which 
might have been made decisive and destructive 
to the French if all our captains had done their 
duty. But several commanders who had not be- 
haved very well in the battle off Cape St. Vincent 
did not obey the admiral’s signals; the spirit of 
political party reigned in the fleet; Rodney was 
hated or envied as a Tory'and a friend of minis- 
ters, and other feelings of jealousy or irritation 
checked the efforts of men who did not want 
courage, but who were sufficiently destitute of 
principle and patriotism to permit these base mo- 
tives to interfere with their duty. In the course 
of the summer, De Guichen was joined by the 
Spanish admiral, Solano, who brought with him 
twelve sail of the line, several frigates, and a 
swarm of transports, containing from 10,000 to 
12,000 land troops. Before this vast superiority 
of force Rodney was obliged for a while to re- 
tire. But soon a terrible sickness broke out in 
the over-crowded ships of the Spaniards, and ex- 
tended its ravages to the French fleet. Moreover, 
fierce dissensions and old national animosities 
broke out between these incompatible allies, whose 
commanders could never agree as to the line of 
operations to be pursued. Sorry that they had 
ever met, the two admirals separated; De Guichen 
returning to Europe, and Solano proceeding to 
the Havannah. Thus, not one of our islands was 
lost. 

The news of the approach of Admiral Rodney 
to New York, and of the retreat of De Guichen, 
overthrew all the plans of Washington, De Ter- 
nay, and Rochambeau. To concert some new 
scheme of operation, these commanders had a 
personal interview, on the 21st of September, at 
Hartford, in Connecticut. But, under circum- 
stances so discouraging, neither Washington nor 
Rochambeau knew what to propose; and the 
American general concluded that his campaign 
must this year, as the last, end inactively and 
ingloriously. | 

During his absence at Hartford a plot was 
matured which had well nigh multiplied to a 
fatal extent his embarrassments and difficulties. 
Benedict Arnold, who from the condition of a 
horse-dealer had raised himself to the rank of a 
major-general, and who had displayed much real 
military genius and inspiration, together with 
the most undaunted personal courage, had con- 
ceived himself ungratefully and harshly used by 
congress, and had opened a secret correspondenee 
with Sir Henry Clinton, for the purpose of passing 
over to the king’s service with some of the troops 
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he commanded, and placing in the hands of the 
British the strong and important post of West 
Point, on the Hudson, about sixty miles above 
New York, which he was then occupying. Some 
time before obtaining this important command 
he had written a letter to Colonel Robinson, an 
officer on Clinton’s staff, to intimate that his 
political principles had undergone a change, and 
that it was now his heart’s wish to restore himself 
to the favour of his king by some sigual service. 
This letter, of course, opened the way to a cor- 
respondence with the British commander-in-chief, 
who, as every other commander would have 
done, encouraged a disaffection by which he was 
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to profit. The officer of most literary acquire- 
ments on the staff of Sir Henry Clinton, and at 
the same time one of the most elegant and 
amiable men in the British army, was Major 
John André, adjutant-general and aide-de-camp 
to Sir Henry. Poor André, who had not been 
vorn and bred a soldier, seems not to have been 
aware that such services, however useful or ne- 
cessary, are not coveted by officers who pique 
themselves on their honour. It is to be noted, 
however, that he was bound by strong ties of 
gratitude and affection to his commander-in-chief, 
and. that in so dangerous an enterprise Arnold 
would naturally require the agency of an officer 
of high consideration, and in the close confidence 
of Clinton. After corresponding for some time 
with the American general under the disguise of 
mercantile language and feigned names, André 
undertook to confer personally with Arnold in 
order to bring the negotiations to a conclusion. 
On the night of Friday, the 22d of September, 
André and Arnold met outside of the American 
lines, and arranged everything for the delivery 
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of West Point to the British on the Monday fol- 
lowing. Before the conference ended daylight 
appeared; and, to avoid exciting suspicion, Ar- 
nold proposed that André should remain con- 
cealed until the return of darkness. André 
agreed; but, it is said, refused peremptorily to 
be carried within the American posta, They 
continued together the greater part of the day, 
during which Arnold placed some necessary 
papers in the hands of André. At night when 
André went down to the bank of the Hudson to 
get on board the Vulture sloop, the American 
boatmen who had brought him on shore refused to 
carry him back: according to one account their 
suspicions were excited—according to another, 
they objected, because the Vulture had shifted her 
anchorage during the day, in consequence of a 
gun which had been brought down to the shore to 
bear upon her without the knowledge of Arnold. 
Under these circumstances André resolved to 
travel to New York by land; and Arnold, who 
still lingered at the house, insisted that he must 
lay aside the British uniform, which he had 
hitherto worn under a surtout, and put on plain 
clothes, in order to avoid detection. André very 
reluctantly assented ; and then, with a pass from 
Arnold, authorizing him, under the name of 
John Anderson, to proceed on the public service 
to the White Plains, or lower if he thought 
proper, and with a Mr. Smith for his guide, 
the major took the road for New York. When 
he reached the next American post he found 
himself obliged, in order to prevent suspicion, to 
follow the advice of the commanding officer, and 
to remain there forthe night. Next morning he 
continued his journey, and Smith, having con- 
ducted him within view of the English lines, 
left him a little below Pine’s Bridge, a village on 
the Croton. André rode on alone, and by virtue 
of Arnold’s pass he had gone through the last 
of the American posts, and was about entering 
the village of Tarrytown, on the neutral ground 
between the lines of the two armies, with the 
agreeable feeling that all danger and necessity of 
disguise were over, when three men, who had 
been lurking behind some bushes, rushed out upon 
the road before his horse’s head, and took hold of 
the rein. The unfortunate André either fancied, 
from the locality and its nearness to New York, 
that they were royalists, or lost his presence 
of mind altogether: he hastily asked the men 
whence they were, and being answered “From 
below,” which in the language of the district | 
signified from New York, and suspecting no 
deception, he answered “So am I.” This was 
quite enough for the Americans, who instantly 
began to search his person for papers. Finding 
out his mistake too late, he offered them a purse 
of gold and his watch to allow him to pass on: 
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but the bribe was rejected, and no attention paid | tended to the case of André, and appointed a 
to his more tempting offer of getting them pro- | board of general officers to inquire into it.. Sir 


motion in the British army, or an immense 
reward in money from government if they would 
accompany him to New York.’ They found 
concealed in his boots the various papers which 
Arnold had written, and which contained exact 
returns of the state of the forces, ordnance, and 
defences at West Point, &c. The three men, who 
belonged to.the republican New York militia, 
immediately carried him before Lieutenant-col- 
onel Jameson, the officer commanding thescouting 
parties, or the outposts. André’s great anxiety 
was not for himself, but fur Arnold: and we 
are inclined to believe that André, or some other 
person interested in the fate of Arnold, found 
means to give him quick notice of his danger. 
But, however warned, Arnold certainly received 
intelligence on the morning of the 25th just in 
time to permit him to make his escape, and only 
a few hours before Washington arrived at West 
Point from Connecticut. He instantly took a 
hurried leave of his wife and infant child, left 
his wife in a swoon, mounted the horse of his 
aide-de-camp, which was ready saddled, galloped 
down to a part of the river where he had 4 barge 
in readiness, and rowed off to the J’uture sloop. 
As soon as André thought Arnold was out of 
danger, he announced his own name and rank in 
the British army; and with more anxiety for 
his military honour than for his life, he wrote a 
letter to Washington, to secure himself from the 
imputation of having assumed a mean character 
for treacherous purposes or self-interest. “The 
request I have to make to your excellency,” said 
he, “and I am conscious that I address myself 
well, ia, that, in any rigour policy may dictate, a 
decency of conduct towards me may mark that, 
though unfortunate, I am branded with nothing 
dishonourable; as no motive could be mine but 
the service of my king, and us I was involuntarily 
an impostor.” He then mentioned the condition 
of the American gentlemen at Charleston, who, 
being either on parole or under Lord Cornwallis’ 
protection, had engaged in a conspiracy against 
the British. “Though,” said he, “their situation 
is not similar to mine, they are objects who may 
be sent in exchange for me, or are persons whom 
the treatment I receive may affect.” The letter 
concluded with expressions of confidence in the 
generosity of Washington’s mind. After rein- 
forcing the garrison of West Point with a strong 
detachment from his army, and adopting various 
precautions which he deemed necessary, as he 
knew not how far Arnold’s disaffection might 
have extended, and strongly suspected some 
officers on that general’s staff, Washington at- 





1 The names of these men were John Paulding, David 
Williams, and Isaac Vanwert. 
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Henry Clinton, as soon as he was -aware of 
André's arrest, wrote a letter to Washington, 
stating that he had permitted Major André to go 
to Major-general Arnold at the particular request 
of that general officer; that he landed with a 
flag of truce sent by Arnold ; and that he trusted 
Washington, under these circumstances, would 
immediately liberate him. In Clinton’s letter 
was inclosed a note to him from Arnold, in 
which the latter affirmed that he had sent Major 
André a flag of truce, and finally given him 
passports for his safe return; all which, he said, 
he had then a right to do, being in the actual 
service of America, and commanding general at 
Wist Point and its dependencies. Washington 
did not reply to Cliuton’s letter, which was 
written on the 26th, until the 30th, when his 
board of general officers had already declared 
André to be aspy. That court had consisted of 
Major-general Greene, president ; Lord Stirling, 
major-general; La Fayette the Frenchman,Steuben 
the Prussian, ten other American generals, and 
John Laurens the judge-advocate. André, though 
he confessed that it was impossible for him to 
su}pose he could be protected by Arnold’s flag 
of truce, pleaded that his being in disguise and 
within their lines at all had arisen out of a train 
of accidents which he could neither foresee nor 
prevent. He did not attempt to conceal any- . 
thing concerning himself, but he would divulge 
nothing which might involve others. His whole 
behaviour, candid, open, and manly, impressed 
with admiration the very men who had made up 
their minds to put him to an ignominious death. 
It is said that some of the general officers were 
overcome by their feelings, and that the sentence 
of the board was zot unanimous. Sir Henry 
Clinton instantly wrote to Washington, that he 
was persuaded that the board of general officers 
to whom he had referred the case could not have 
been rightly informed of all the circumstances ; 
and that he thought it of the highest moment to 
humanity that his excellency should be perfectly 
apprised of the whole state of the matter before 
proceeding to put the sentence into execution. 
And to this end he said he was sending Lieu- 
tenant-general Robertson, the Hon. Andrew 





2+ He was an important person,” suys La Fayette, writing at the 
moment, “the friend and confidant of Genera] Clinton. He be- 
haved with sqmuch frankness, courage, and delicacy, that I could 
not help lamenting his unhappy fate."— Letter to Madame La 
Fayette, in Memoirs, Correapondence, dc., published by his fumily. 
But, if La Fayette lamented, he did nothing to avert the fate of 
the brave and accomplished man. Some of the American gene- 
Tals, too, lamented, but kept twisting the rope that was to hang 
him all the while. There are accounts which say that the deep 
sympathy and regret was alla farce; and that André, who was a 
wit and a poet, was moet cordially hated by the Americans on 
account of some witticisms and satirical verses at their expense. 
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Eliot, ieutenant-governor, and the Hon. William 
Smith, chief-justice of New York, to wait upon 
his excellency, to give him a true state of facta, 
and to declare his own sentiments and resolutions. 
When this deputation went up the Hudson with 
a flag of truce, Washington refused to permit 


any one to land except General Robertson ; and, | 


instead of meeting that general himself, he de- 
puted General Greene to hold the conference. 
To Greene, General Robertson represented that 
he could prove, by the evidence of the officers of 
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_ teresting prisoner—but they were allowed none. 
The day before that fixed for the execution of 
I the victim of his plot, Arnold wrote a long and 
earnest letter to Washington to avert the doom. 
He gave a certificate of facts, tending to exculpate 
the prisoner; he declared that it was at his 
pressing instance, and with much reluctance, 
that Major André had changed his uniform; 
that he had furnished him with a horse and 
saddle, and pointed out the route by which he 
was to return; and he insisted that he had an 


the Vulture, and by General Arnold’s own letter, | undoubted right to do all this at the time. Ar- 
that Major André went on shore with a flag of , nold further told Washington, that if the board 
truce, with the knowledge and under the pro- | of general officers adhered to their former opinion 
tection of the general commanding the district ; | after this candid representation, he must suppose 
that he had taken no step while on shore but by | their conduct proceeded from passion and re- 
the direction of General Arnold, under whose | sentment; and that if Major André suffered the 
direction he necessarily was while within his severity of their sentence, he should think him- 
command. Using a much better argument, ' self bound, by every tie of duty and honour, to 
General Robertson represented the conduct of retaliate on such unh appy persons of Washing- 
his commander in a somewhat parallel case, ' ton’s army as might fall within his power. But 
showing that a Captain Robinson of the American | Washington, who had not bated a jot of his re- 
army had been delivered up to Sir Henry Clinton solution through the representations of Sir Henry 
asa spy,and undoubtedly was such; but that, tt Clinton, General Robertson, and others, was not 
being signified to Sir Henry that General Wash- | likely to be moved by the appeals and menaces 
ington was desirous the man should be exchanged, | of Arnold. The day before his execution, the 
he had ordered him to be exchanged as a prisoner | unfortunate André, in a letter which brings tears 
of war, instead of allowing martial law to have | to the eyes, implored that the degrading part of 
its course. As General Greene was unmoved by | his sentence might be changed, and that he might 
arguments, facts, and appeals to his feelings, | be shot as a soldier instead of being hanged. To 
Robertson proposed that two foreign gentlemen, this touching appeal Washington returned an 
acquainted with the laws of war and of nations, | evasive answer; but he held, with a most un- 
might be asked for their opinions on the subject ; | seasonable sternness, that the practice and usage 
and he named as proper referees the Gerinan of war were against granting the request ; and 
general, Knyphausen, on the part of the English, | when, on the following morning—the 2d of Oc- 
and the French general, Rochambeau, who had ; tober— André was led forth to suffer, 7¢ was 
not been invited to attend Wuashington’s board | under a gibbet. He exclaimed in an agony, “Must 
of generul officers. General Robertson further | I then die in this manner?” but, soon recovering 
told Greene that he wished that an interchange | his composure, he added, “It will be but a 


of such civilities as the rules of war admit of 
might be allowed to take off many of the horrors 
of war; that Major André had a great share of 
his commander's esteem ; that Sir Henry Clinton 
would be infinitely obliged by his liberation, and 
would in return liberate any person whom Wash- 
ington might please to name. “I added,” says 
Rabertson, “that Sir Henry Clinton had never 
put to death any person for a breach of the rules 
of war, though he had and now has many such 
persons in his power.” The evident truth of this 
assertion, which was equally applicable to Sir 
William Howe, Clinton’s predecessor in the chief 
command, and the notorious irregularities and 
breaches of the rules of war which the undisci- 
plined Americans, partly through ignorance, partly 





momentary pang,” and he gave no further ex- 
pression to his ‘feelings. He died nobly, and 
tears are said to have been shed by those who, 
without any great stretch, might have saved his 
life, or lessened the anguish of his last moments. 
Washington reported in a letter to a friend that 
he met his fate “with that fortitude which was 
expected from an accomplished man and a gallant 
soldier ;” and Washington’s military secretary, 
Colonel Hamilton, employed his pen on a brief 
record of the virtues, abilities, elegance of mind 
and manners, and rare accomplishments of their 
victim, who was only in his 29th or 30th year, 
when he fell a sacrifice to the plots of Arnold. 
and the obduracy of Washington.' 


1 Corres oe, as given in Ann. Register, Remembrancer, 





through heat and a contempt for all such regula- and other publications of the time; Washington's Letters; Miss 
tions, had been guilty of all through the contest, | Seward's Letters and Notes to her Monody on the Death of Major 
ought by Washington and bis brethren to’ have | 4"@7- art. “André,” in Penny Cyclo.; Marshall's Life of Wash- 


been allowed some weight in favour of their in- | André had begun life in the peaceful calling of a merchant, 
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Five days after André’s death, or on the 7th 
of October, Arnold, who had received the rank 
of major-general in the king’s service, issued what 
he called “An Address to the Inhabitants of 
America,” to account for his conduct, and to 
invite others to imitate it. Hg was employed 
during the remainder of the war, because it was 
considered that he possessed some peculiar ad- 
vantages of local knowledge and connections, and 
because his great military skill and his bravery 
remained equally indisputable; but the British 
officers shunned his society, and the British 
soldiers on guard, bound to salute his uniform 
and respect his rank, generally whispered as he 
passed, “There goes the traitor Arnold.” Not- 
withstanding the threats held out when it was 
hoped that they might stop the execution of 
Major André, no reprisals were made after his 
death—not one of the many Americans in the 
power of Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Corn- 
wallis was condemned by a military tribunal for 
their flagrant, and, in some instances, repeated 
breaches of the laws of war. In the course of 
the autumn, congress found itself compelled to 
listen to the complaints of the American captives 
of war, and an agreement for a general exchange 
of prisoners was finally settled, towards the close 
of the year, between Major-general Phillips of 
the British army, who had been prisoner ever 
since the convention of Saratoga, and Major-gene- 
ral Lincoln of the American army, who had sur- 
rendered at Charleston. But even now the re- 
lease of the privates of Burgoyne’s army was 
refused ; congress would not depart from their 
former ungrounded and equivocating resolutions; 
and those poor fellows were kept in captivity 
during the remainder of the war. Washington 
continued to press congress for more troops. He 
declared that the resources of Great Britain were 


but an unfortunate attachment induced him to quit his profes- 


sion and his country. The lady of his love, the beautiful and 
accomplished Honora Sneyd, the bosom friend of Anne Seward, 


became the second wife of that man of many wives, R. L. Edge-. 


worth, Eaq., the father (by his first wife) of Miss Edgeworth, the 
admirable novelist ; but she died of consumption, on the 30th of 
April, 1780, five months and two days before the execution of 
André, who appears to have been ignorant of the sad event. 
When taken and stripped of everything by the Americans, he 
concealed a small miniature portrait of the lady in his mouth, 
On the 25th of December of the same year—just seven months 
and twenty-five days after the death of Honora—Edgeworth 
married her sister, Miss Elizabeth Sneyd. 

André excelled in painting and music. As a poet he was 
above the mediocrity of his day. 

1 Washington's Letters. 

2 Speaking of this period, a great Dutch statesman remarks:— 
“The detriment caused by false doctrines fall right under our 
view, when it is considered how prosperous the Dutch nation was 
previous to this period. Hardly can one form an idea of the 
wel)-being of the inhabitants, until, in the disastrous year 1780, 
the rupture with England took place. Abundance universally 
prevailed, and every one enjoyed in peace the fruits of his labour, 
and the blessings of a mild government, whose authority was very 
much tempered by manifold franch'ses and rights. ‘But was 
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still wonderfully. great; that, notwithstanding 
her numerous open and secret enemies, she was 
still in a state to prosecute the war, so that a 
speedy peace was not to be expected in America. 
He repeated that in several instances nothing but 
the infatuation of the British generals had saved 
the whole cause of independence from ruin.’ All 
the belligerents went early into quarters, and, 
with the exception of a few paltry expeditions 
for forage and plunder made by each party, Clin- 
ton’s army during the winter remained at New 
York and its dependencies doing nothing ; Wash- 
ington continued to occupy his old station on the 
high lands above the Hudson, doing nothing; 
and the French troops under Rochambeau stayed 
at Rhode Island, doing nothing. 

The Americans had never for a moment relaxed 
their endeavours to induce the Dutch to declare 
war against Great Britain; and the affair with 
Count Beyland had greatly favoured their efforts. 
In the month of October, Lord North’s govern- 
ment accidentally discovered that a treaty was 
in progress between the States-general and the 
United States. As the Dutch would return no 
answer to the remonstrances of our ambassador, 
Sir Joseph Yorke, his majesty, on the 20th of De- 
cember, issned a manifesto, declaring that Great 
Britain had issued letters of reprisal against the 
Dutch, and justifying her conduct in taking this 
hostile step. The stadtholder approved neither 
of the treaty with the United States nor of the 
war with England; but his limited power was 
completely borne down by a busy and potent fac- 
tion. It appears, too, that the States-general had 
no sooner thrown the die than they were visited 
by apprehensions and misgivings, and something 
like a foresight of the loss and degradation that 
awaited their country in this war.? 

The parliament, prorogued on the &th of July, 


there to be no removal of many ahuses? Were not those abuses 
the causo of a discuntent, leading inevitably to an evor-increas- 
ing pressure, and at last to a violent convulsion?’ They who 
put such questions forget that tho abuses in the commonwealth 
arose in a great measure from the ambition of those of whom the 
stadtholder, who became the object of attack, from the nature 
of the case, was the opponent ; that the constitution underwent 
important improvements at the installation of William IV. ; 
that henceforth the gradual removal of abuses became leas diffi- 
cult than ever, and that the healthy condition of the republic, 
the indispensableness of thé stadtholdership, and the advantages 
of the existing form of government, were landed and demon- 
struted even by a Simon Sty) and a Peter Paulus. There was 
no reason for the abuses causing a revolution, far less a revolu- 
tionary system, But the principles of the sovereignty of the 
people, of liberty and equality, and of the inalienable righta of 
man, were af work. The states-party, kept down with difficulty 
and already covetous uf more power, employed this weapon, 
which proved ere long fatal to iteelf. The States regarded them- 
selves as representing the sovereign people, to whom all autho- 
rities in the state, including that of the stadtholder, must be in 
all respects subordinate. They knew not that in the struggle 
they had begun, success wonld have to be obtained not only 
with the aid, but also for the benefit of a wholly meron 
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was dissolved on the lst of September by a sudden 
and unexpected proclamation. Several of the most 
popular members were thrown out of their seats ; 
and the elections went, upon the whole, much in 
favour of the court. One hundred and thirteen 
new men obtained seats. The new parliament as- 
sembled on the 31st of October. On the follow- 
ing day the king delivered his speech, in which 
he complained again of the unprovoked aggres- 
sion of France aud Spain, who were exerting all 
their power to support the rebellion of his colonies, 
to destroy the commerce and give a fatal blow to 
the power of Great Britain; but he added that 
the bravery of his fleets and his armies had 
enabled him to withstand their formidable at- 
tempts; and that he hoped the late successes in 
Georgia and Carolina would have important con- 
sequences in bringing the war to a happy conclu- 
sion. The army and navy estimates were carried 
by triumphant majorities, which served to remind 
Lord North of the earlier years of his administra- 
tion, and to efface the recollections of the narrow 
divisions and occasional minorities of the latter 
part of the last parliament. Onthe 13th of Novem- 
ber, upon the proposition being made that 91,000 
men, including marines, should be the naval force 
for the service of the ensuing year, Fox pledged 
himself to the house to move, after the Christmas 
holidays, for the dismissal of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, and afterwards to bring him to condigu 
punishment. The debate was conducted in a fierce 
party spirit, ill calculated to remove from the 
navy those dissensions which every one com- 
plained of, aud which had recently frustrated the 
valour and skill of Rodney. The only immediate 
result was a resolution that a copy of the minutes 
of the trial and sentence of the court-martial held 
upon Palliser should be laid before the house. 
a The opposition, though weakened 
Ade t sols in numbers, had lost little of its heat 
vr eloquence. Fox and his friends still spoke of 
the invincibility of the Americans, and regarded 
our brilliant victories in the field with scornful 
iucredulity. They raised a storm against the 
employment of the military for the suppression 
of the London riots; they blamed the government 
for declaring war against the Dutch; and they 
endeavoured to thwart Lord North in his finan- 
cial arrangements, which were neither better nor 
worse than those which had been usually allowed. 
On the 30th of May, Colonel Hartley, who 
fancied that some kind of conciliation was atill 
possible, moved for leave to bring in a bill vest- 
ing the crown with sufficient powers to treat, con- 
sult, and finally agree upon the means of restoring 
peace with the provinces of North America; but 
this motion, after a grand display by Fox and 
Burke, was rejected by 106 against 72. A few 
days afterwards intelligence had arrived from 
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North Carolina which showed that, in spite of 
Cornwallis’ victories, we were losing ground in 
that quarter. This gave additional encourage- 
ment to the opposition ; and, on the 12th of June, 
Fox moved that the house should resolve iteelf 
into a committee, to consider of the American war: 
and he gave notice that he intended to move in 
committee— That his majesty’s ministers ought 
immediately to take every possible measure for 
concluding peace with our American colonies.” 
The origin of the dispute, the whole history of 
the war was gone over by the orators on both 
sides, without much novelty of remark. One 
great object of the opposite parties was to throw 
blame upon each other ; the oppositionists blamed 
the ministerialists for having first provoked the 
war like tyrants, and for then having conducted 
it like fools; the ministerialists blamed the op- 
positionists for having encouraged the spirit of 
revolt in America and everywhere else, and for 
having done their best, or their worst, to prevent 
that strong national unanimity which would have 
given success to the war, or made the burden of 
it more endurable; and they did not forget their 
old argument—that the quarrel with America 
had not been begun by themselves, but under the 
administration of their opponents. At midnight 
the house divided, when Fox’s motion was re- 
jected by 172 against 99. 

On the 18th of July the king prorogued parlia- 
ment, thanking them for their long attendance, 
their loyalty, and good affection. As the pro- 
spect of brilliant successes had opened in India— 
as there was already a promise that the enter- 
prise of the British would build up in the East 
a vaster empire than any we had ever possessed 
in the West—his majesty dwelt at some length 
upon the subject of Indian affairs, and warmly 
applauded measures adopted or in progress for 
checking abuses in those distant possessions, and 
for making our conquests equally advantageous 
to the natives and ourselves. 

At the beginning of the year, the French, under 
the Baron de Rullecourt, had made another at- 
tempt upon Jersey, and had captured by night 
its little capital, with the lieutenant-governor, 
Major Corbet, who too hastily signed a capitula- 
tion of surrender for the whole island. Fortu- 
nately there were braver men than Corbet in 
Jersey. Major Pierson, collecting all the force he 
could, fell upon the invaders in the market-place 
of St. Heliers, and, being assisted by the towns- 
people, who kept up a warm fire from the houses, 
he killed a part of them and compelled the rest 
to surrender, But the gallant young Pierson was 
himself killed by almost the last shot that was 
fired by the French. The Baron de Rullecourt, 
at an earlier part of the action, received three or 
four wounds, and died almost immediately after 
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the surrender. Nearly 800 French were either 
killed or taken. They had begun their expedi- 
tion with nearly 2000; but their vessels had been 
scattered by a terrible storm, and a great many 
had been driven back to their own ports. 

In the meantime the besieged garrison of Gib- 
raltar were again reduced to great straits by the 
persevering Spaniards ; the supplies which Rod- 
ney had thrown in the year before were nearly 
exhausted, and the only hope of receiving succour 
was to get it direct from England. To this im- 
portant service Admiral Darby was appointed. 

After escorting the East and West India trade 
to a certain latitude, Darby, about the middle of 
April, arrived off Cadiz, and, looking into the har- 
bour, saw the grand Spanish fleet gathered there, 
and lying peaceably at anchor. Cordova, the 
Spanish admiral, had talked of meeting the Eng- 
lish fleet at sea; but he now considered his force 
not sufficient to risk an engagement, and he de- 
termined to remain where he was. Darby for- 
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warded the convoy with provisions, stores, &c., 
to Gibraltar, with some ships of the line and. 
frigates to cover them, and remained with the 
rest of his fleet cruising between Cadiz Bay and 
the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar, watch- 
ing Cordova and preventing the passage of any 
hostile ships. The 100 vessels, with the staff 
of life on board, were hailed with transports of 
joy by the half-famished British soldiers stationed 
on the rocky heights; and, as they became dis- 
cernible to those below, a shout of joy and three 
good English cheers ran from battery to battery 
—from the old Moorish castle and the Devil’s 
Tongue battery to Europa Point. The brave 
fellows did not much fear the Spaniards, but they 
had a true English aversion to reduced rations 
and short commons. Darby’s convoying captains 
presently scattered the swarm of Spanish gun- 
boats that attempted to sink the transports, and 
the succours were landed with very little diffi- 
culty. 
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Mutiny in Washington’s army—The mutineers in a body quit the ariny—Congress obliged to recall them by treaty 
—General Arnold’s successful expedition into Virginia—Attempts of the Americans to capture him—Events of 
the war in North Carolina—Major Craig’s expedition to Wilmington—Arrival there of Lord Cornwallis—His 
march through North Carolina—Skirmishes—La Fayette defeated—The Count de Grasse arrives in the Chesa- 
peake with reinforcements to the Aimericans—Washington concentrates his forces against Yorktown— 
Arnold’s expedition into Connecticut to retard his march—Washington advances and invests Yorktown— 
Gallant defence of it by Lord Cornwallis—His unsuccessful attempt to withdraw—He is obliged to capitulate 
—British aid too late in arriving—Lord Rawdon’s movements to protect Charleston—Further proceedings of 
the South Carolina campaign—Colonel Hayne hanged by the British at Charleston—Defeat of the Ame- 
ricans at Eutaw—Lord Rodney captures St. Eustatius—Attempt of the Spaniards to reduce Minorca—The 
French join then—Impudent attempt to bribe General Murray to surrender—His indignant reply —He 
holds out Fort St. Philip against the French and Spaniards—Proceedings of the combined French and Spanish 
fleets in tho mouth of the Channel—Sir Hyde Parker’s naval victory over the Dutch off the Dogger Bank— 
Joseph II. of Spain joins the armed neutrality—Speech from the throne recommending the continuation of 
war with America—Opposition to it in parliament—The opposition fails only by a small minority——-Minorca 
reduced by the Duke of Crillon—Reverses, and growing desire of peace with America—Lord George Germaine 
raised to the peerage—Motion in parliament to discontinue the war with America—The vote to continue it 
carried by a majority of one—Further proceedings in the question—Heavlution to make peace with America 
finally carried in the House of Commouns—Altercation between Fox and Lord North—Resignation of the 
North administration—New administration with Lord Rockingham for its head—Distribution of places— 
Political jealousies of the parties—First satisfactory proceedings of the new administration—Motion of Willian 
Pitt for the abolition of rotten boroughs—It is set aside by a small majority—Burke’s plan of economical re- 
form recommended by the king to the attention of parliament—Mutilations inflicted upon the origiual plan— 
Jt is carried—The insolence of the Americans increased by the pacific overtures of Britain—Fox’s disappoint- 
ments in negotiating for peace—The Marquis of Rockingham dies, and is succeeded by Lord Shelburne—-Con- 
sequent changes of office—Fox, Burke, and Townshend refuse to act with Shelburne—Complaints against 


large pensions—Lord Rodney sets out against the French fleet—His signal naval victory over the Count de 
Grasse. 


BiEYOND the Atlantic the earliest 
events of the year seemed altoce- 
ther unfavourable to the Ameri- 
can cause. On the night of the 
Ist of January, an open and al- 
most universal revolt broke out in 
Washingtox’ 8 lines. For some months all dis- 


cipline had been relaxed ; the officers were almost 
as dissatisfied as the men, and all had been con- 
demned to a near approach of starvation, not- 
withstanding the resolutions passed by congress. 
In an attempt to suppress this mutiny, Captain 
Billing was killed, and several other officers were 
wounded. General Wayne drew his pistol and 
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threatened some of the ringleaders; but, with a 
bayonet presented to his own breast, he was soon 
compelled to retire and leave his people to. their 
own courses. With six field-pieces, and with 
most of the stores, the Pennsylvanian line, 1300 
strong, marched away towards Princeton. On 


the 4th of January, Sir Henry Clinton, fully in- | 


formed of all that was passing, sent from New 
York to Princeton three emissaries with very 
tempting offers to the revolted troops, and with 
the suggestion that they should immediately take 
up a position behind the South River, where he 
would soon cover them by detachments from the 
royal army in New York. But, whatever was 
the amount of their dissatisfaction with congress, 
the mutineers were not prepared to enter into 
any compact with the English general. They 
seemed, however, to have determined, with their 
usual national adroitness, to make something by 
Clinton’s overtures: they seized his three emis- 
snries and communicated their proposals to Gene- 
ral Wayne, with assurances of their utter detes- 
tation of the idea of going over to the common 
enemy, the British; but at the same time they 
kept the emissaries in their own hands; they re- 
fused to cross the Delaware, or to march out of 
Princeton ; they refused to permit any of their 
former officers to enter their camp; and they 
ordered La Fayette, General St. Clair, and Lieu 

tenant-colonel Laurens, who had presented them- 
selves as mediators, to quit Princeton immedi- 
ately. Affairs were in this state when a commit- 
tee of congress, the governor of Peunsylvania, 
and a part of his council, arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Princeton, to negotiate with the 
revolters. If the army of the republic had been 
composed of materials like those which had been 
dreamed of at the first breaking out of the re- 
volution, the proceeding might not have worn 
quite so humiliating a character; but these mu- 
tineers, who defied the powers of the government, 
and assumed to treat on a footing of equality, 
through their sergeant delegates, with the dele- 
gates of the sovereign congress, were in fact 
nothing more than men raised by the usual pro- 
cesses of enlistment, bounty money, and conscrip- 
tion. <A conference took place outside of Princeton 
bétween the sergeants and the committee. After 
due deliberation the mutineers agreed to march 
from Princeton to Trenton, with their sergeants 
for their officers and commanders. At Trenton 
they accepted the terms offered. by congress, but 
not until the committee agreed that three com- 
missioners, appointed by the soldiers, and chosen 
from the line, should constitute part of the board 
authorized to settle their claims. And when this 
bargain was concluded, but not before, the muti- 
neers gave up Sir Henry Clinton's three emis- 
suries, who were all hanged as spies. The sergeants 
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retained the entire command until the board de- 
cided what men were entitled to their discharge. 
As this state of things alarmed and embarrassed 
the government, and tended to commit the char- 
acter of the whole republican army, the board 
proceeded with the utmost haste to liberate all 
such as chose to swear that they had enlisted for 
only three years. Even before the rolls of en- 
listment could be brought to Trenton, nearly the 
whole of the artillery and of the first five regi- 
ments of infantry of this Pennsylvanian line were 
discharged upon their own oaths. When the en- 
listment rolls were produced it was found that 
far the greater part of these men had preferred 
perjury to future service, having been enlisted, not 
for three years, but absolutely for the whole war. 
There was, however, no remedy, no power of cor- 
rection—the discharges given remained good, and 
the few men who were too scrupulous to forswear 
themselves, received furloughs for forty days. 

In the meantime, the Americans had to sustain 
the war without the foreign money and additional 
assistance for which they were constantly impor- 
tuning the French, the Dutch, and the Spaniards. 
On the Ist of January, when the Pennsylvanian 
line were beginning their revolt, General Arnold 
appeared in Hampton Road, on the Chesapeake, 
to carry devastation into Virginia. He had with 
him about 1200 men, partly Americans like him- 
self, but who, unlike him, had always been steady 
to one side. With this small force Arnold pro- 
ceeded up James River, and landed at Westover, 
only twenty-five miles from Richmond, the capi- 
tal of Virginia. His expedition was attended with 
complete success and with scarcely any loss of 
men. Of 50,000 enrolled Virginia militia, only 
a few hundreds could ever be collected at one 
point to oppose him; and these men generally 
ran away 80 soon as Arnold appeared. Jefferson, 
now governor of that state, fled from Richmond 
by night and with the greatest precipitation. 
All the public buildings and all the tobacco- 
stores, as well at Westham as at Richmond, were 
burned, together with a great heap of Jefferson’s 
papers. On the 20th of January, Arnold re- 
turned to Portsmouth, where he was joined by 
about 800 more men, and where it appeared that 
he intended to establish himself in order to com- 
mand the navigation of the Chesapeake. If an 
effectual blockade of the great rivers and outlets 
had been established, and if no troops had been 
risked in the interior of the country, the Ameri- 
can eonfederacy might have been broken up, in 
spite of French, Spaniards, and Dutch, | 

The surprise and capture of Arnold was at- 
tempted in various and not very honourable 
ways by the republicans; but he was as cunning 
as the cunningest of them; and with 2000 men 
and a good position at Portemouth, he feared 
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no open force. The French Admiral de Ternay 
had been so long blockaded by the English in 
Rhode Island, that his death, which happened 
about this time, was attributed to grief and 
chagrin. He was succeeded by M. Destouches, 
who, availing himself of a recent tempest, which 
had scattered and somewhat damaged our block- 
ading fleet, sent Commodore de Tilley to the Che- 
supeake, with a ship of the line and two frigates, 
to recover Portsmouth and capture Arnold, with 
the assistance of La Fayette, who was to descend 
the river and make an attack upon Portsmouth 
from the land side. The attempt proved a down- 
right failure; but on his way back De Tilley met 
with an accidental success; for, near the Capes 
of Virginia his squadron fell in with and cap- 
tured an English fifty-gun ship. The great 
scheme for capturing Arnold was not, however, 
abandoned. In the month of March the whole 
of the French fleet ventured to sea, in order to 
escort to the Chesapeake the greater part of 
Rochambeau’s army. Admiral Arbuthnot soon 
followed them, and on the 16th of March he 
brought them to action off Cape Henry. After 
fighting for about an hour, the French ran to 
leeward. Next day Destouches called a council 
of war, wherein it was resolved neither to risk 
another action nor attempt ascending the Chesa- 
peake, but to return instantly to Rhode Island. 
On the 26th of March, General Phillips arrived 
at Portsmouth, and took the command of the 
troops there, over Arnold. ‘The defence of the 
interior of Virginia was now intrusted to La Fa- 
yette, who attempted to check the prevailing de- 
sertion by giving the republicans money which 
he raised on his own private bills, payable in 
France, among the patriotic merchants in Balti- 
more. In spite of the approach of La Fayette, 
Generals Phillips and Arnold made excursions 
up the river, and far into the country, destroying 
the ship-yards, arsenals, all public property, and 
all the tobacco at Williamsburg, Yorktown, 
Petersburg, Chesterfield Court-House, Osborne, 
Warwick, and Manchester. They then fell down 
the river to Hog Island, where they remained 
until Lord Cornwallis gave them notice that he 
was about marching into Virginia from the Caro- 
linas and expected their co-operation. 

General Greene now commanded the ¢roops of 
congress in North Carolina, having his iead- 
quarters at Charlotte-town. On the 17th of 
January, Tarleton was defeated in one of his 
rapid and daring expeditions, at a place called 
the Cow-pens. On the lst of February, Lord 
Cornwallis crossed the Catawba River to attack 
Greene. The North Carolina militia was pre- 
sently beaten and put to flight. Greene then 
retreated to the Yadkin, where his rear was al- 
most sacrificed. From the Yadkin the American 
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general retired to the river Dan, intending to 
give up North Carolina, and to march into Vir- 
ginia without risking a battle. Cornwallis pro- 
ceeded to Hillaborough, then the capital of North 
Carolina. For a moment the whole of the pro- 
vinces seemed at his feet; but Greene, who had 
been unexpectedly recruited on the Virginian 
frontier, soon returned, intending to keep the 
field, but to avoid a general engagement against 
an enemy “who had demonstrated his capacity 
for rapid movement and hardy enterprise.”' 
Lieutenant-colonel Lee recrossed the Dan on the 
21st of February, and Greene followed with the 
rest of his army therextday. Lee’s first exploit 
was to surprise in a long hollow lane, and to 
butcher in cold blood, from 200 to 300 North 
Carolina royalists. Quitting Hillsborough, which 
was destitute of provisions, Lord Cornwallis 
crossed the river Haw, and encamped on Alla- 
mance Creek, in order to afford protection to the 
great body of American royalists who resided be- 
tween the Haw and Deeprivers. Being strongly 
reinforced, Greene, on the 15th of March, ven- 
tured to give Cornwallis battle in the neighbour- 
hood of Guildford Court-House. The Americans 
not only outnumbered the British by nearly two 
to one, but occupied an excellent position ; and 
on account of there advantages, Greene was at 
one time apprehensive that Cornwallis would 
shun the offered encounter. But instead of wait- 
ing to be attacked, the British, numbering only 
2400 bayonets, after a short cannonade, advanced 
in three columns with such spirit, that a great 
part of the first line of the Americans fled with- 
out waiting the charge, and left their choice posi- 
tion to the assailants. The Virginian militia, 
who composed the second line, made a more gal- 
lant resistance, and kept up a spirited fire until 
they were ordered to retreat; but this act of 
courage was partly owing to the precaution of 
their commander, General Stephens, who had 
posted forty riflemen at equal distances, twenty 
paces in rear of his brigade, with orders to shoot 
every one who attempted to run away. But the 
chief brunt of the battle was with the third Ame- 
rican line, composed of the continental troops, 
who stubbornly maintained their groynd for an 
hour and a half, until their resistance was found 
unavailing against British valour and discipline. 
Attacked in flank and rear, and all but enveloped, 
the American army retreated to Reedy Fork, and 
crossed the river about three miles from the scene 
of action, after having lost all their artillery and 
two ammunition-waggons, with a large amount 
of killed and wounded. This victory, however, 
was not obtained without considerable loss to the 
conquerors, whose killed and wounded amounted 
to 600 men, and among the latter, was the brave 
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Colonel Tarleton. “No battle in the course of , that of Guildford.. On no other occasion had they 
the war,” says an American writer, “reflects more | fought with such inferiority. of numbers vr dis- 
honour on the courage of the British troops than | advantage of ground.” 
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But when the extent of his loss was fully as- 
certained, Cornwallis felt that he was not in a 
condition to follow up his victory; and, as he 
could obtain no provisions where he was, he was 
under the necessity of retreating to a quarter 
where supplies could be obtained. Before ad- 
vancing into North Carolina, his lordship had 
detached from Charleston a small force under 
Major Craig, to take possession of Wilmington, 
a town at the mouth of Cape Fear River, about 
100 miles below the settlement of Cross Creek, 
which lies upon a branch of the same river. 
Craig proceeded by sea, made himself master of 
Wilmington with very little fighting, and forti- 
fied that post as well as his limited means would 
permit; and he had extended his authority seve- 
ral miles up Cape Fear River, in the direction of 
Cross Creek, which had now become Lord Corn- 
wallis’ head-quarters. As there was a friendly 
settlement of Scottish Highlanders in that neigh- 
bourhood, and many other known royalists, as 
the situation was healthy and central, and as 

e hoped to establish his communications with’ 

ajor Craig by means of the river, his lordship, 
who arrived at Cross Creek towards the end of 
March, resolved to remain there for some time 
to recover his sick and wounded. But he was 
disappointed in all his hopes as to ‘the position 
of Cross Creek. Provisions and forage were 
scarce; the river, narrow and running between 
high banks, could not be converted into a means 
of communication with Craig at Wilmington, as 
nearly the whole population, on both sides, were 
inveterately hostile. Nothing therefore remained 
to be done but to march with the whole army 


to Wilmington, which was open to the sea, and 
could be supplied at all times by those who had 
the naval superiority. He arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wilmington on the 7th of April. 
General Greene, who had been slowly moving in 
the rear of Cornwallis as far as Ramsey’s Mills, 
two or three marches from Cross Creek, with an 
army as badly provided as the British, no sooner 
learned that Cornwallis had descended towards 
the sea-coast, than he resolved to carry the war 
into South Carolina, which, he calculated, would 
compel his lordship either to follow him, and 
thus evacuate all North Carolina, or to give up 
all his important posts in the upper parts of South 
Carolina. Cornwallis, aware of this movement, 
sent an express to Lord Rawdon, whom he had 
left in.command in the upper parts of South Ca- 
rolina, and who was occupying cantonments, with 
the town of Camden for his centre. But Greene 
reached Camden before this express, and Lord 
Rawdon was left to act entirely on his own judg- 
ment. By calling in his detachments, and by 
arming every man in the garrison, drummers, 
musicians and all, Rawdon mustered an effective 
force of about 900 men. Greene, although he 
had never been able to collect a fourth part of 
the militia that had fled from the battle at Guild- 
ford, had about 1500 regular troops, and some 
corps of new militia. He did not, however, ven- 
ture either to storm Camden or even to invest it; 
but he took up a position on Hobkirk’s Hill, 
ubout two miles from the British lines, and en- 
camped there in the expectation of being joined 


by Lieutenant-colonel Lee and the independent 


1 Marshall; Holmes; Gordon. | 
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partisan Marion, each with a considerable force. | to follow him, and leave North Carolina again 


Lord Rawdon, who knew or guessed Greene's 
expectations, resolved to sally forth before they 
should be realized ; and, seizing his opportunity 
when some of the militia were sent from Hob- 
kirk’s Hill to bring up some heavy baggage, his 
lordship, at nine o’clock on the morning of the 
25th of April, marched out from Camden with 
his whole force, drove the Americans from the 
hill, and gave Greene another signal defeat. 

In the meantime Lord Cornwallis had resolved 
to march from Wilmington right through North 
Carolina (which Greene had quitted to invade the 
south) into Virginia, to join his force with those 
serving under Arnold and Phillips. Many con- 
siderations induced him to adopt this bold and 
hazardous plan: to remain where he was would 
be useless; to return to South Carolina by land 
would be accompanied with many hazards; to 
return by sea would probably be attended with 
the loss of all his horses, and, besides, there were 
no transports ready to convey him. His whole 
force was reduced to 1435 men, and was thus far 
too weak to act offensively by itself; his advance 
into Virginia would, he thought, induce Greene 
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Notwithstanding his laborious march, Lord Corn- | 


wallis allowed himself only three days’ rest, 
marching from Petersburg on the 24th of May, 
and crossing James River, at Westover, about 
thirty miles below La Fayette’s encampment. 
The river, where he crossed, was more than two 
miles wide, and the passage was effected by swim- 
ming the horses over a part and wadirg through 
the rest. At his approach La Fayette decamped 


with all possible speed, and retired towards the 
Vou. IIT, ° 


clear; and he felt assured that long before Greene 
could get near him he could effect his junction 
with Phillips and Arnold, and be ina state to 
defy him and whatever other American force 
might be collected in Virginia. He had only a 
choice of difficulties, and it seems to us that he 
ehose wisely. He instructed Phillips and Arnold 
to ascend the James River and await his coming 
at Petersburg; aud on the 25th of April, while 
Lord Rawdon, unknown to him, was fighting 
Greene at Hobkirk’s Hill, he began his long and 
laborious march from Wilmington. Cornwallis 
traversed the whole of North Carolina, and the 
southern parts of Virginia, without encountering 
any opposition, and on the 20th of May he 
reached Petersburg. General Phillips had died 
of sickness on the very day he led his troops to 
Petersburg, so that the chief command of them 
had again fallen to Arnold, who had displayed 
his usual activity and skill. Ife had compelled 
Governor Jefferson and the assembly of Virginia 
to flee from Richmond to the village of Charlottes- 
ville; and he had driven La Fayette along James 
River to a post a few miles below Richmond. 


Sto. ey 


back country, inclining his route to the north- 
ward, in order to effect 2 junction with General 
Wayne, who was marching through Maryland 
with 800 men of the Pennsylvania line.’ On the 
banks of James River, Lord Cornwallis was re- 
inforced by the 43d regiment, sent by Sir Henry 
Clinton from New York; and the same convoy 


‘conducted another British regiment and two bat- 


talions of Anspach troops, who were landed at ° 
1 La Fayotte's letters, in aa Marshall; Stedman. 
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Portsmouth, and left there to strengthen that 
garrison. As the Virginia planters had a great 
love for horses, and had succeeded in obtaining 
some excellent breeds, Cornwallis, by seizures, 
was enabled not only to remount his cavalry 
in a very superior manner, but also to have 
horses fur mounting his infantry destined for 
rapid expeditions. With a force of 180 dra- 
goons and seventy infantry, mounted in this 
manner, Tarleton was detached to beat up 
Jefferson and the assembly, who were busy in 
Charlottesville voting taxes and making more 
prper-money. 

Having performed this service with his wonted 
ability and success, so that seven of the members 
were captured, and having destroyed a great 
quantity of warlike stores, Tarleton proceeded 
down the river to co-operate with Lieutenant- 
colonel Simcoe, who had been detached with 500 
infantry to destroy the military stores deposited 
at the Point of Fork, fifty miles above Richmond. 
But Baron Steuben, having received some warn- 
ing, removed the stores to the other side of the 
river Fluvanna, and when Simcoe reached the 
Point of Fork, he found that Steuben’s whole 
force had followed the stores, except about thirty 
men, who were made prisoners on the bank. By 
some ingenious stratagems Simcoe made the 
Prussian believe that the entire British army 
were advancing against him; and upon this Steu- 
ben left the bauk of the river opposite to the 
Point of Fork covered with arms and stores, and 
retreated in disorder. Steuben joined La Fayette, 
who fled so fast across the Rapid Ann River that 
no pursuit was attempted. He effected his junc- 
tion with General Wayne and the Pennsylvania 
line; and he then retraced his steps to the Rapid 
Ann. Lord Cornwallis had no intention of fight- 
ing a general battle, and he had just received 
orders from Sir Henry Clinton to send part of 
his troops back to New York, as the British com- 
mauder-in-chief had learned, by intercepted let- 
ters written by Washington to congress, that the 
Americans and the French were contemplating 
a joint attack upon New York so soon as the 
Count de Grasse should arrive with a fresh fleet. 
Cornwallis, therefore, slowly retired to Rich- 
mfond, and afterwards to Williamsburg, being 
cautiously and timidly followed by La Fayette 
and Wayne, who, although they were reinforced 
nearly every day by militia corps, had no inten- 
tion of risking an action. On the 4th of July, 
Cornwallis marched from Williamsburg to a ford 
across James River, and sent part of his army 
to the opposite bank in the direction of Ports- 
mouth. On the following day these operations 
were continued, and the wheel-carriages were 
transported to the other side. On the 6th the 
bat-horses and baggage were all passed over. La 
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Fayette, who fancied that nothing was left on 
his side the river but the rear-guard of the 
British army,.now came on by forced marches 
to strike a blow. Cornwallis, warned of his ap- 
proach, ordered his pickets to allow themselves 
to be driven in, in order to confirm the French- 
man’s belief. Some of our outposts were attacked 
by four in the afternoon; but La Fayette did not 
make his appearance till near sunset, when he 
and Wayne came down to the bauk with 900 
regulars, 600 militia, and some artillery, and be- 
gan to form in front of the British camp. When 
they found out their error, and that, instead of 
a rear-guard, the main body of the British were 
there, drawn up in two lines, and ready to re- 
ceive them, they would gladly have been gone; 
but it was too late. La Fayette was routed, his 
cannon were taken, and his people fled in great 
confusion behind a morass. He retired up the 
river, and on the following day Cornwallis crossed 
it and repaired to Portsmouth. 

At Portsmouth Lord Cornwallis embarked the 
troops that were required at New York; but be- 
fore they sailed he received fresh orders from the 
commander-in-chief, Sir Henry Clinton, to keep 
them where they were, as he had no longer any 
fear of Washington or Rochambeau. Sir Henry 
also directed Cornwallis not to think of quitting 
the Chesapeake, but to occupy a good defensive 
post, and one capable of protecting ships of the 
line, somewhere on the neck of land on which 
Williamsburg is situated, suggesting that pro- 
bably such a post might be found either in Old 
Point Comfort or Yorktown on York River. Clin- 
ton, moreover, intimated that as soon as the 
season permitted he might probably send more 
troops to the Chesapeake. His lordship resolved 
to proceed to, and fortify Yorktown on York 
River; und the evacuation of Portsmouth having 
been completed on the 20th of August, his lord- 
ship's entire force was concentrated at York and 
Gloucester on the 22d. Eight days after, the 
Count de Grasse arrived in the Chesapeake, with 
the new French fleet, consisting of twenty-eight 
sail of the line and several frigates, having on 
board 3200 land troops brought from the West 
Indies. Sir George Rodney had not been able 
to intercept De Grasse; but he despatched Sir 
Samuel Hood to New York with fourteen ships 
of the line, which, with the fleet then at New 
York, it was thought, would be a match for any 
force the count could bring. Hood arrived at 
Sandy Hook on the 28th of August, and found 
only seven ships of the line in the harbour at New 
York, under the command of Admiral Graves, 
Arbuthnot having returned to England a short 
time before. Of these seven ships only five were 
ready for sea, the other two being under repair; 
but, as it was now ascertained that De Grasse 
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‘was in the Chesapeake, or making for it, Admiral ; port was burned. But terrible as was this blow, 


Graves came out, joined his five ships to Sir 
Samuel Hood’s fourteen, and, taking the com- 
mand as senior officer, sailed from Sandy Hook 
on the 3lst of August, with sanguine expecta- 
tions of first cutting off the French Rhode Island 
squadron, now under the command of M. de Bar- 
ras, who had ventured out to sea, and then beat- 
ing De Grasse, whose force he believed to be 
far weaker than it was. But in all this Graves 
failed, and after fighting a partial and not very 
spirited battle with De Grasse, he returned to 
New York. 

As it had been previously concerted that the 
whole united power of 
the Americans and their 
allies was to be directed 
against Yorktown, Wash- 
ington determined to in- 
trust the defence of the 
Hudson to Gen. Heath, 
and to take himself the 
chief command of the 
army collected and col- 
lecting on the Chesapeake 
and York River. All the 
French under Rocham- 
bean, and a detachment 
of 2000 men from the 
army of the north, were 
destined for this ser- 
vice. For some time Sir 
Henry Clinton thought 
that Washington was not 
going to the south at all, but was intending 
once more to make an attempt upon New 
York, while La Fayette and the naval force 
of France were blockading Lord Cornwallis. 
But this latter blockade, however successful 
it might be, was not likely to gratify the great 
revenge of the Americans by putting Arnold in 
their power; for that general had left Virginia 
shortly after the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, and 
was now safe at New York. And when Sir 
Henry Clinton became at last aware of the real 
intentions of Washington, he thought no man 
more likely to perform a service that might in- 
duce Washington to retrace his steps towards the 
north than Benedict Arnold. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember, Arnold landed in Connecticut—the coun- 
try of his birth—with two British regiments, a 
battalion of New Jersey volunteers, a detachment 
of German rifles, and some artillery; and very 
soon set the whole country in a blaze. Fort Trum- 
bull, Fort Griswold, and other American works 
were stormed, taken, and destroyed, together with 
a vast number of cannon, muskets, pikes, &., and 
large supplies of ammunition. New London was 
reduced to ashes; and all the shipping in that 





Virw on YorkK River.!—-From u drawing by B. J. Lossing. 


it did not check the southward march of Wash- 
ington. He went on to the head of the Elk River, 
which falls into the Chesapeake, and there em- 
barked his troops. | 

While fleets and armies—Frenchmen from 
Rhode Island and the West Indies, and Ameri- 
cans from north, south, east, and west—were thus 
gathering round him, Lord Cornwallis continued 
to fortify his positions as well as he could, and 
to indulge in the hope that Sir Henry Clinton 
would be enabled, by means of the arrival of Ad- 
miral Digby, to co-operate with him and bring 
round to the Chesapeake such a force of men and 
ships as would turn the 
scale entirely in favour of 
the British. 

Yorktown, as it was 
called, was nothing but a 
small village on the south 
side of the river York, 
standing where the long 
peninsula between the 
York and the James is 
only eight miles wide. 
The southern bank of 
York River is high; and 
on the opposite shore, on 
a tongue of land pro- 
jecting far into the river 
and narrowing it to the 
spice of one mile, stands 
Gloucester, another vil- 
lage, which Cornwallis 
had also occupied and fortified. The com- 
munication between these two posts, and that 
passage of the river which was deep enough 
to admit the largest ships of the line, was 
commanded by batteries which his lordship had 
erected, and by a squadron of British ships, 
unfortunately very small, which lay under his 
guns. The main body of his army was encamped 
on the open grounds round about Yorktown, 
within arange of outer redoubts and field-works, 
calculated to command the peninsula and impede 
the advance of the assailants, but both too weak 
and too extensive to be defended by such an 
army: and Lieutenant-colonel Dundas held the 
post at Gloucester Point, on the opposite side of 
the water, with a detachment of 600 or 700 men. 
It was on the 28th of September, that the com- 
bined army of French and Americans appeared in 
sight, having marched from Williamsburg that 
morning. In the evening an express arrived with 
despatches from Sir Henry Clinton at New York, 





! This view is from the site of the redoubt, looking north-west 
up the York River. The first headland on the right is Glouces- 
ter Point, and upon the high hank on the left is situated the 
village of Yorktown. 
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bearing date the 24th of September, and inform- 
ing Cornwallis that, at a council of war held that 
day, it had been agreed that upwards of 5000 
troops should be embarked on board the fleet, 
and that every exertion should be made both by 
the army and navy to relieve his lordship. The 
despatch further stated that the fleet, consisting 
of twenty-three sail of the line, might be expected 
to sail by the 5th of October; and a postscript 
was added to state that Admiral Digby had really 
arrived a few hours before. But, instead of six 
ships of the line, Digby had brought only three ; 
so that the inequality of force remained very 
great, Graves having only twenty-six ships to 
carry to the Chesapeake against the thirty-five 
ships of De Grasse and De Barras. After re- 
ceiving those despatches, Cornwallis, under cover 
of night, withdrew his army from the outer works. 
On the next day, September the 30th, the works 
he had evacuated were occupied by strong de- 
tachments from the combined army; and 2000 
men, French and Americans, the former under 
the Duke de Lauzun, the latter under General 
Weedon, took up a position in front of the Bri- 
tish at Gloucester Point. As De Lauzun ap- 
proached the lines there, Colonel Dundas sallied 
and made a brilliant charge, which cost the duke 
a good number of men. In the course of the same 
day Yorktown was regularly invested; and in 
the course of the following night the enemy be- 
gan to break ground, the French making their 
approaches on the right of it and the Americans 
on the left. Six days were spent in landing from 
De Grasse’s ships the heavy artillery, military 
stores, and other materials, which seem all to have 
been as complete as if Yorktown, instead of a 
mere post, had been a first-rate fortress. There 
was no want of any kind of means—there was no 
longer any want of money, for Lieutenant-colonel 
Laurens and Thomas Paine had induced the 
French court to grant the Americans a subsidy 
of six millions of livres, and also to guarantee a 
loan for ten millions from the Dutch. On the 
night of the 6th of October, the French and Ame- 
ricans began making the first parallel within 600 
yards of Cornwallis’ lines. By the afternoon of 
the 9th their well-garnished batteries were com- 
pleted, and an incessant cannonade was com- 
menced against the town, accompanied by the 
fire of many mortars throwing shells in showers. 
On the next day, the 10th of October, still more 
batteries were opened; and the shells and the 
red-hot balls set fire to the Charon, a British ship 
of forty-four guns—one of the small force posted 
to defend the passage between Yorktown and 
Gloucester Point—which was consumed, together 
with three large British transports. In the night 
of the 11th the combined army, which, exclusive 
of the seamen from the French fleet, was 14,000 
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strong, commenced their second parallel, within 
300 yards of Cornwallis’ works. It took them 
three days to complete this second parallel, during 
which time they suffered more loss than at any 
other period of the siege. But the situation of 
Cornwallis was now becoming desperate: his 
works were sinking and crumbling; nearly all 
the guns on his left were silenced, even before 
the second parallel was finished. To retard its 
completion he directed a sortie of 350 men, under 
the direction of Lieutenant-colonel Abercromby, 
who gallantly led this column against two of the 
enemy’s batteries that seemed in the greatest for- 
wardness, and that were guarded by veteran 
French troops. The assault, made a little before 
daybreak on the 16th of October, was impetuous 
and irresistible; the French, after losing above 
100 in killed and wounded, were driven out of 
both batteries, the guns were spiked, and Aber- 
cromby returned within the lines, with very little 
loss. But, unluckily, the men who spiked the 
guns did not, in their hurry, perform the work 
effectually ; the cannons were soon made again 
fit for use; and before evening the batteries 
opened, and the eecond parallel seemed complete 
and unassailable by any further sorties. On the 
next day Lord Cornwallis could scarcely show a 
mounted gun on the side of attack ; and his shells 
were nearly expended. As a completion to his 
calamities, sickness had broken out in his camp, 
and a considerable portion of his men, besides 
the wounded, were laid up in the hospitals, No- 
thing was seen or heard of the fleet and troops from 
New York, which he had been led to hope would 
have sailed on the 5th of October, and have made 
their appearance in the Chesapeake before the 
15th. But the brave are slow to despair. He 
looked across the York River and to the wide- 
spreading country beyond it; and he yet indulged 
the hope that he might save at least part of his 
army by a bold manceuvre and a rapid movement. 
The French blockading force on the Gloucester 
side, now commanded by De Choisi, lay at some 
distance from the front of the works. Cornwallis 
resolved to attack them before break of day ; and, 
after cutting to pieces or dispersing this force, to 
mount his infantry on the horses taken from the 
French, who had a considerable cavalry corps, 
and on other horses to be collected on the road, 
and then, by a rapid march, to gain the fords of 
the great rivers, and force his way through Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Jersey, to New York. 
This plan, of course, implied the sacrifice of artil- 
lery, stores, and baggage, together with that of 
the sick and wounded, and that of the rear-guard ; 
but it would be something to save even half the 
men and escape the mortification of a surrender. 
On the night between the 16th and 17th of Oc- 
tober, the light infantry, the greater part of the 
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Admiral Graves, who had now twenty five ships 
of the line, two fifty-gun ships, and eight frigates, 
to oppose to De Grasse’s thirty-six sail of the line 
and nine frigates, did not venture up the Chera- 
peake, but lay off the mouth until the 29th, when 
he and Clinton agreed to return to New York, 
it having teen fully proved to them that they 
had come tvo late to be of any service to Corn- 
wallis, Soon after the surrender of Cornwallis, 
Count de Grasse, contrary to the wishes of Wash- 
ington, hastened down the Chesapeake and then 
made all sail for the West Indies. He however 
left the French troops he had brought, who con- 
tinued in Virginia with Rochambeau’s army from 
Rhode Island. Greene's reinforcement, under 
the command of General St. Clair, were marched 
off by land, with orders to capture Wilmington 
on their way. In that direction Lord Rawdon 
had continued to make a good stand, though the 
British posts were assailed simultaneously by 
Greene’s army, and by strong bodies of militia 
and volunteers from the mountains. After gain- 
ing the victory at Hobkirk’s Hill, Lord Rawdon 
saw himself under the necessity of abandoning 
Camden and concentrating all the forces in South 

‘arolina, except the garrison of Charleston, within 
a narrow compass. Fort Watson, a post on the 
Santee River, with a small garrison without any 
artillery, was compelled to capitulate on the 23d 
of April. But, after an extraordinary march, 
500 men succeeded in joining Rawdon, who then 
went in pursuit of Greene, who was encamped 
behind Twenty-five-mile Creek. Greene was 
warned of his approach, and retreated to a greater 
distance and to a much stronger position, where 
Rawdon could not attack him. About the middle 
of May his lordship stationed himself at Monk’s 
Corner, considerably nearer to Charleston than 
was his old post at Camden; for the garrison of 
the capital of South Carolina was numerically 
weak, more than half of the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood were again taking up arnis against 
the British, and it was necessary to cover and 
protect the part of the country from which alone 
forage and supplies could be drawn. In conse- 
quence of this retreat several small forts on the 
rivers were reduced by Colonel Lee, Sumter, and 
Marion. Extending his operations, Greene de- 
tached a considerable part of his army to lay siege 
to Augusta, in Upper Georgia, and marched him- 
self to reduce Ninety-six. 

The opportune arrival of three regiments from 
Ireland enabled Rawdon to strengthen the garri- 
son of Charleston and his own little army ; and 
he was soon coming on, with all the expedition 
that the intense heat of the weather would per- 
mit, with about 1800 foot and 150 horse. General 
Greene determined not to wait his arrival, unless 
he could carry Ninety-six by assault previously. 


Guards, and part of the 23d regiment, were em- 
barked in boats and transported to Gloucester 
Point, without being discovered either by the 
French on that side, or by the Americans and 
French on the Yorktown side. But they were 
scarcely landed when a violent storm arose, which 
prevented the boats from returning, and deranged 
the whole scheme. At break of day the enemy’s 
batteries were opened on Yorktown, and, in 
the divided state of the British force, there were 
not people enough to man the lines. Lord Corn- 
wallis recalled the troops which had been em- 
barked in the boats, and, as the wind moderated, 
they got back in the course of the forenoon with- 
out great loss. In the meanwhile the British 
works were knocked to pieces, so that not a gun 
could be fired from them, and the last of the bombs 
and shells were counted, and found not to exceed 
100. After consulting with his engineers and 
other officers, who were all of opinion that the 
place was assailable in many places, and that it 
would be madness to stand an assault with a 
garrison exhausted by incessant fatigue, and re- 
duced by sicknesa even more than by the heavy 
fire of the French and Americans, Cornwallis, 
about the hour of noon on the 17th, beat a parley, 
and proposed a cessation of hostilities for twenty- 
four hours, in order that commissioners might 
meet in the rear of the first parallel to settle terms 
for the surrender of the posts of York and Glou- 
cester. 

On the 18th, Washington dictated the terms of 
capitulation. By those articles the army, artil- 
lery, money-chest, and stores of every denomina- 
tion were surrendered to General Washington 
for the United States; but the ships and seamen 
to the Count de Grasse, for his most Christian 
majesty Louis XVI. On the day previous to 
the surrender, the rank and file of the British 
garrisons amounted to 5950; but of these only 
4017 were reported fit for duty. They had lost 
about 500 men in killed and wounded during the 
siege. The French and Americans had lost about 
an equal number; but, owing to the constant 
arrival of recruits, volunteers, and militiamen, 
they had at the end of the struggle nearly 18,000 
men under arms.' 

In the meantime Sir Henry Clinton had em- 
barked 7000 men of his best troops to succour 
Cornwallis; but owing to sundry delays, the 
causes of which do not seem to be sufficiently ex- 
plained, the fleet did not leave Sandy Hook until 
the 19th of October, the very day on which the 
capitulation was completed at Yorktown; and 
it was the 24th before it reached the Capes of 
Virginia, where Clinton received some vague ac- 
counts which led him to suspect the sad truth. 


1 Stedman; Gordon; Ramsay; Marehall; Letters of Washingtoa 
and La Fayette. 
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Abandoning therefore the scheme of regular ap- 
proaches, he, on the morning of the 18th of June, 
began a heavy cannonade, and at noon sent out 
two parties to make a lodgment in the ditch and 
storm the works. But both these parties were 
repulsed with dreadful loss, the besieged sallying 
forth and bayoneting them in the ditch. After 
this failure Greene, who had already sent off his 
baggage, and who knew that Lord Rawdon must 
be near, abandoned the siege and retreated with 
great expedition towards the river Saluda. He 
had lost more than 150 men, besides militia, in 
his fruitless attempt upon Ninety-six, where the 
garrison had twenty-seven killed and fifty-eight 
wounded. Rawdon arrived early in the morning 
of the 21st of June, and finding Greene gone, he 
resolved to puraue him in spite of the scorching 
heat, and the fatigue he had already gone through 
in his rapid advance to Ninety-six; and that 
same evening the trumpet sounded boot and 
saddle, and the small cavalry corps set off and 
was closely followed by the infantry. His lord- 
ship conducted them as far as the river Ennora, 
but he could not overtake any part of Greene’s 
army. He then returned to Ninety-six and 
ordered the evacuation of that post, as being too 
remote to be supported. Dorchester was aban- 
doned before their approach ; but Monk's Corner, 
which Lord Rawdon intended to maintain as a 
part of his new line of posts, was gallantly de- 
fended by Colonel Coates, and Lee was there foiled 
and defeated. In that sultry climate, war, as we 
have seen, is suspended by summer heat, as in 
other climates by winter cold. It was now the 
middle of July, and neither army could any longer 
support active operations. Moreover, Lord Raw- 
don’s own health seemed seriously affected; and 
in this interval of inactivity he availed himself 
of a permission obtained some time hefore to em- 
bark for Europe. At his departure the command 
of the small army in the field fell to Colonel 
Stuart, who had only recently arrived in the 
country with the 3d regiment, called the Buffs. 
During the rest of the month of July, and the 
whole of the scorching month of August, nothing 
was done or attempted by the regular army; but 
there was no cessation to the fierce hostilities 
carried on between the inhabitants, who were 
waging war in its most savage forms, and really 
making it a war of extermination. ‘The whole 
country,” said General Greene, “ is one continued 
scene of blood and slaughter.” 

At this moment the British authorities of 
Charleston resolved to proceed against one Colonel 
Hayne, who, after subscribing a declaration of 
allegiance, and accepting British protection, had 
taken up arms as soon as there was a chance of 
80 doing with success, had penetrated within seven 
miles of Charleston, and had captured one Wil- 
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liamson, @ colonel of loyal militia. This Hayne 
had been overtaken by some British cavalry, with 
Williamson as his prisoner and with arms in his 
hands, and he had been carried into Charleston 
and consigned to the provost-marshal for having 
resumed his arms after accepting British protec- 
tion. The court of inquiry maintained that, 
having been taken in arms, he was liable to be 
hanged instanter, without any other form of trial 
than what was necessary to identify his person, 
and all the mercy that could be obtained was a 
respite for forty-eight hours. Hayne then peti- 
tioned to be shot as a soldier, instead of being 
hanged ; but it was determined to refuse to him 
the last prayer which had not been granted to 
the unfortunate André. On the 4th of August 
he was led forth to the gallows with his arms 
pinioned behind him. Lord Rawdon, whose 
whole character and disposition was generous, 
humane, and chivalrous, was held up to execra- 
tion, not merely by the republicans in America, 
but also by the leaders of the opposition in Eng- 
land, for having permitted the hanging of Hayne; 
but his lordship, in a letter addressed to Colonel 
Lee, upon the publication of that American offi- 
cer’s book,' exonerated himself by showing that 
he was at the moment about to sail for Kurope; 
that Lieutenant-colonel Balfour commanded at the 
time in Charleston ; and that he (Lord Rawdon) 
had really been desirous of saving Hayne’s life.? 
During the intense heats nothing took place 
but afew skirmishes between the cavalry who 
met by accident in their foraging excursions. 
The two armies were within sixteen miles of each 
other; for Lieutenant-colonel Stuart had again 
advanced the British to the Congaree, and had 
encamped them near the point where that river 
joins the Wateree. As the cooler season ap- 
proached, Greene prepared to recommence active 
operations; and at the beginning of September 
he broke up his camp on the high hills of Santee, 
crossed the Wateree near Camden, and marched 
towards Friday’s Ferry. On his advance Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Stuart retired to Eutaw, about 
forty miles from the Congaree, to meet a convoy 
of provisions and some slight reinforcements that 
were on the road from Charleston. Greene fol- 
lowed the British towards Eutaw, but by very 
slow marches, in order to give time to Marion, 
who was returning from one of his flying expedi- 
tions, to rejoin him. Marion came up on the 7th 
of September, when Greene was only seven miles 
from Stuart. It was instantly determined to risk 
a battle; and at four o’clock on the following 


morning Greene began to march with his whole 


1 View of the Campaign in the Carolinas. 

2 Gordon; Stedman; Ann. Register;, Marshall, Life of Wash- 
ington. Marshal] seems to admit that Lord Rawdon’s letter was 
unanswerable. é 
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force upon the British positions at Eutaw. The 
advance of the Americans was unexpected and 
very rapid; and their approach was concealed 
by the hilly and thickly wooded nature of the 
country. Nearly one-third of Colonel Stuart's 
force had been sent out, without their arms, to 
search for roots and vegetables; they were sur- 
prised, and cut to pieces or made prisoners almost 
toa man. This disaster was followed by some 
others, and at one moment victory seemed to de- 
clare for Greene. But after a tremendous struggle, 
Colonel Stuart drove the Americans from the 
field with great loss, and Greene retreated to a 
strong position seven miles off. The battle of 
Eutaw was our farewell greeting to the Ameri- 
cans, for no other considerable contest took place 
during this war. It proved at least that the spirit 
of our troops was as high and as good as ever; 
and in this light only was it of any importance. 

Farther to the south, beyoud the limits of the 
Carolinas and of Georgia, the Spaniards, after 
suffering some tremendous losses, had succeeded 
in destroying the British dominion ; and Florida, 
which, next to Canada, was the principal acquisi- 
tion made during the last war by the British, 
remained to the Spaniards—an uneasy possession, 
which was speedily coveted, and eventually se- 
cured by the United States. Such were the main 
events of the year on the American continent, 
whence we proceed to the islands of the West 
Indies. 

Early in the year, Admiral Rodney, with a 
land force commanded by General Vaughan, 
made an attempt to recover the island of St. 
Vincent, which had been taken by the French 
the year before. This was not attended with 
success ; but almost immediately afterwards they 
captured the Dutch island of St. Eustatius, 
which, though small, and by nature unfertile, 
was a place of great wealth and commercial 
importance, being a free port and general depdt 
of West Indian and American produce, the pro- 
perty of different nations, neutrals as well as 
belligerents. The value of the capture was 
immense; the goods aud merchandise of all de- 
scriptions were estimated at more than £3,000,000 
sterling ; and about 250 vessels, many of them 
with rich cargoes on board, were taken in the 
port. Moreover, two ships of the line and a 
frigate, which Rodney detached in pursuit of a 
fleet of thirty Dutch West Indiamen that had 
just left the island for Europe under convoy of 
one ship of the line, overtook and captured every 
vessel of them. General Vaughan kept the 
Dutch colours flying at St. Eustatius, and thus 
decoyed into the harbour a considerable number 
of Dutch, French, and American vessels, traders 
or privateers, who were all taken wichout any 
trouble. The small neighbouring islands of St. 
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Martin and Saba were also captured, and the 
Dutch settlements on the rivers of Demerara 
and Essequibo, in Guiana, after losing all their 
shipping and most of their property, submitted 
to the governor of Barbadoes. In order to check 
Count de Grasse, whose arrival in the Chesapeake 
had been attended with such serious conse- 
quences, Rodney detached Hood and Drake from 
St. Eustatius with seventeen sail of the line; but 
this force, after a partial action, retreated in the 
night from De Grasse’s twenty sail of the line; 
and, while the count pursued his course, the 
Marquis de Bouillé suddenly appeared off the 
island of St. Lucia, and landed some troops. In 
this attempt the marquis failed; but he was 
fully successful in an expedition against Tobago, 
which, though bravely and ably defended by 
Governor Ferguson, capitulated in the month of 
July. 

In another direction the Dutch suffered some- 
what severely, though far less‘than had been 
anticipated by the British cabinet, who already 
aimed at dispossessing them of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and of all their factories in the Eust Indies, 

In Europe the Spaniards not only continued— 
at times with a glimmering of success— their 
siege of Gibraltar, but also undertook the re- 
duction of the island of Minorca. The court of 
Versailles, though not with very good will, con- 
sented to co-operate, and the Duke of Crillon, a 
Frenchman, was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the expedition, which was prepared 
with great skill and caution, in order to take the 
British garrison by surprise. On the 22d of 
July the grand united fleets of France and Spain 
sailed out of Cadiz Bay; and, while the mass of 
this great force stretched out into the ocean as if 
with the intention of making a descent upon 
England, two ships of the line, several frigates, 
and a swarm of transports with 8000 land troops 
on board, and with stores and ordnance, hurried 
through the straits and appeared unexpectedly 
on the coast of Minorca. On the 19th of August 
the troops, favoured and openly assisted by the 
islanders and unopposed by the British, effected 
their landing, occupied all the posts round Port 
Mahon, and compelled General Murray, with 
his weak garrison of two British and two Hano- 
verian regiments, to retire into Fort St. Philip, 
the principal defence of Minorca. The Duke of 
Crillon, in pursuance of instructions from the 
court of Madrid, impudently offered General 
Murray a bribe of £100,000 sterling, and rank 
and employment in the French or Spanish ser- 
vice, if he would surrender the fort and save 
him the loss, labour, and delay of a siege or 
blockade. The high-minded Scoteman indig- 
nantly replied, “When your brave ancestor was 
desired by his sovereign to assassinate the Duke 
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of Guise, he returned the answer which you 
should have done when the King of Spain charged 
you to assaasinate the character of a man whose 
birth is as illustrious as your own or that of the 
Duke of Guise. I can have no other communi- 
cation with you but in arms. If you have any 
humanity, pray send clothing to your unfortunate 
prisoners in my possession ; leave it at a distance, 
to be taken up for them; because I will admit of 
no contact for the future, but such as is hostile 
in the most inveterate degree.” Crillon soon 
found that his men and materials were insufficient 
for the reduction of Fort St. Philip; but in the 
course of the autumn he was reinforced by 4000 
French troops despatched from Toulon, with 
good artillery and engineer officers, more ord- 
nance, and other requisites for the siege. Yet, 
notwithstanding this great accession to the 
strength of the besiegers, General Murray held 
out most manfully ; and the ycar ended without 
seeing the Spanish flag hoisted on Fort St. Philip.’ 

In the meanwhile the grand combined fleets 
which had come out of Cadiz Bay, and which 
consisted of thirty Spanish ships of the line, 
commanded by Cordova and Gaston, and nineteen 
French ships of the line, commanded by De 
Guichen, De Beausset, and De la Motte Piquet, 
accompanied by a number of frigates and smaller 
vessels both French and Spanish, had continued 
their course to the English coast, and occupied 
the mouth of the Channel. Admiral Darby had 
sailed from Spithead on a cruise to the westward 
with the Channel fleet about a month before the 
arrival of the French and Spaniards; but, on 
the 26th of August, he returned and got safely 
into Torbay, while the enemy were chiefly en- 
gaged in picking up prizes and capturing a 
number of the English ships that were bringing 
home part of the money and property seized at 
St. Eustatius, Darby had only twenty-three 
sail of the line, twelve frigates, and six fire-ships, 
yet the French and Spaniards would not venture 
to attack him in the bay. De la Motte Piquet, 
with six sail of the line, returned to Brest with 
the prizes which had been made in the Channel ; 
sickness and dissension again broke out in the 
yest of the ships of the combined fleets; and they 
all returned to port in a short time without per- 
forming any deed worthy of notice. But there 
had been harder fighting between the English 
and Dutch, who had never met at sea without 
a stern contest. On Sunday, the 5th of August, 
Rear-admiral Sir Hyde Parker fell in with Ad- 
miral Zouttman, with a convoy of Dutch traders, 
off the Dogger Bank. This action, though upon 


a small scale, was conducted and fought in such — 
& manner as to recall afresh to the memory thuse 
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dreadful sea-fights between England and Hol- 
land which had been witnessed in the last cen- 
tury. Nota single gun was fired on either side 
until within half musket-shot. The Fortitude, 
Sir Hyde Parker’s ship, being then abreast of 
the De fuyter, Admiral Zouttman’s ship, the 
action began with a deadly steadiness, which was 
never relaxed during three hours and forty | 
minutes. At the end of that time the two fleets 
fellasunder in a most shattered condition, and lay- 
to for a considerable time in order to refit. They 
were close to each other, and Parker expected a 
renewal of the action; but, as soon as his ships 
were made manageable, Zouttman wore round, 
and with all the sail he could carry bore away for 
the Texel. Parker could not pursue him with 
any hope of success; but the next day his fri- 
gates discovered the Hollandia, a sixty-eight gun 
ship, which had been ruined in the battle, sunk 
in twenty-two fathoms water, with her top-gallant 
masts above the surface, and her pendant still 
flying ; and the rest of the fleet were with diffi- 
culty kept above water till they reached the 
nearest port. In this dreadful action the English 
had 111 killed, and 318 wounded ; the Dutch 116 
killed, and 382 wounded ; and it is said that most 
of the crew of the J/ollandia sank with her when 
she went down. 

Raving failed in some overtures of negotiation 
with Spain, Lord North’s cabinet endeavoured 
to purchase the friendship of the Emperor Joseph 
IL. by offering to open to him the navigation of 
the Scheldt, and to secure to him other advan- 
tages, commercial and political. But Joseph, 
who had paid another visit to Paris, conceived 
different notions as to the strength of France, or 
the weakness of England: he consented to enter 
into several views and projects of the French 
cabinet, and, forgetting his former answer to 
those who urged him to acknowledge the republic 
of the United States—“T am a royalist by pro- 
fession”’— he began to testify a desire for the 
triumph of the Americans; and, after some sub- 
terfuges and affected concealmenta, he openly 
declared his accession to the armed neutrality. 
After this no reliance could be placed on his 
mediation, which he continued to offer even 
while binding himself to the most active enemies 
of Great Britain. 

Thus negotiation seemed hopeless, and the min- 
istry falling to pieces, when parliament reassem- 
bled on the 27th of November.’ The speech from 
the throne, however, was in the same determined 
language as at the close of the last session. The 
opposition vehemently opposed the address; and 





2 The official intelligence of Lord Cornwallis’ surrender had 
reached the cabinet on Sunday, the 26th, at noon. It is said 


1 Coxe; Florida Bianca's Se ade as quoted Ly Coxe; | that Lord North’s firmness gave way fur a short time under the 
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Mr. Fox expressed his horror and astonishment 
at the audacity of ministers in attempting to pro- 


long a war which they had all ulong grossly mis- | positi 


managed. Lord North urged in reply that the 
American war was prosecuted not to aggrandize 
the crown, not to make the subjects slaves, but 
to preserve entire our empire and our venerable 
constitution; and he again told the house that 
the American quarrel had been begun, not by the 
king, but by the parliament ; not under the pre- 
sent ministry, but under the administration of 
his adversaries. ‘A melancholy disaster,” said 
_ he, “has indeed occurred in Virginia; but are 
we therefore to lie down and die? No, it ought 
rather to impel, to urge, to animate; for by bold 
and united exertions everything may be saved ; 
by dejection and despair everything must be lost.” 
On the 30th of November, in the debate on the 
army estimates, the opposition had adopted the 
bold measure not resorted to since the revolution 
of 1689, of moving that no supplies whatsoever 
should be granted until the ministry had given 
the people some proof of their repentance and 
amendment—which meant some pledge that the 
American war should go no further. In this 
extreme measure they had been defeated by a 
majority of considerably more than two to one. 
But, on the 12th of December, Sir James Low- 
ther, in an uncommonly crowded house, moved 
two resolutions :—1. To declare that the war car- 
ried on in the colonies and plantations of North 
America had been ineffectual to the purposes for 
which it had been undertaken, 2. That it was 
the opinion of the house that all further attempts 
to reduce the Americans to obedience by force 
would be ineffectual and injurious to the true 
interests of this country. Some twenty or thirty 
ministerial members spoke or voted with the 
opposition on this occasion. Lord North declared 
that it would neither be wise nor right to prose- 
cute the war in America on a continental plan; 
that ts, by sending fresh armtes to march through 
the colonies. But he urged that the posts we held 
in America must be defended; that the British 
trade must be protected against American priva- 
teers; that to adopt Sir James Lowther’s resolu- 
tions would be to advertise all our enemies of 
our weakness, and to encourage the Americans 
beyond measure; and his lordship moved the 
order of the day, to get rid of the motion alto- 
gether. Lord George Germaine, who, next to 
the king, had been the main manager of the war 
with the colonies, declared that if the house 
adopted a motion which went to give up our 
sovereignty in America, he would instantly retire 
from office, as he could not but consider the inde- 
pendence of America as another word for the 
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of the king: even now it was held by pee the ee 
whole of the Shelburne section of the Whig op- 
on; and Dunning, one of the leaders of the 
Shelburne party; though approving of Sir James 
Lowther’s motion, declared it to be his opinion 
that the man who should dare propose the recog- 
nition of American independence would be guilty 
of a crime little short of high treason! Nor did 
even the Rockingham party consider that recogni- 
tion otherwise than as a terrible though unavoid- 
able calamity—a sure beginning of the end of the 
might, wealth, and glory of their countrys At 
a very late hour Lord North’s motion for the 
order of the duy was carried, but by a majority 
of only forty-one, the numbers being 220 to 179.' 
During the Christmas receas bad 

A.D. 1782. news came flowing in from all quar- 
ters; and soon after the re-assembling of parlia- 
ment, intelligence was received of the entire loss 
of Minorca. After cutting off all supplies from 
Fort St. Philip, the French and Spanish com- 
manders, impatient at the long resistance made 
by General Murray, began to assail the works 
with numerous batteries. Several spirited sorties 
were attempted by the garrison, and one of them 
was so successful that Crillon’s head-quarters were 
penetrated, and for a short time kept by the 
British. But their numbers were insufficient ; 
and for want of vegetables, that dreadful disease, 
the scurvy, added its horrors to those of dysentery 
and putrid fevers, until the garrison was reduced 
so greatly that it could no longer furnish the 
ordinary guards. On the dawn of the 6th of 
January, the birthday of the dauphin (the un- 
fortunate child of a hapless father), the Duke of 
Crillon had opened a tremendous fire on the 
works from 150 pieces of heavy artillery. Yet 
General Murray held out till the 5th of February, 
when he capitulated upon honourable terms. 

To this discouraging circumstance were added 
rumours of the greatly increased danger of Gib- 
raltar, and certain intelligence that St. Eustatius 
had been taken from the English, not by its old 
masters the Dutch, but by the French. Even 
before all these things were known, great popular 
meetings had been held in London and Weat- 
minster, in Surrey and in other towns and coun- 
ties, to deprecate the continuance of the war, and 
to draw up petitions and remonstrances. The 
West India planters resident in London drew up 
a particularly strong petition, representing their 
total ruin as inevitable if an end were not speedily 
put to hostilities. 

The king at last reluctantly consented to accept 
the resignation of Lord George Germaine, Un- 
deterred by his great unpopularity, and by the 
stigma of the court-martial in his grandfather's 


ruin of Great Britain. Nor was this opinion | time, his majesty, who was well pleased with his 


confined to the stanch Tories and personal friends 
Vou, III. 
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services, or, at the least, with his community of , Monday following, General Conway rose again, 

sentiment on the grand question of American | and moved a resolution—“ That the house would | 
independence, determined to gratify Lord George | consider as enemies to hjs majesty and the country 

with the peerage ; and Lord George was created | all those who should advise, or by any means 

Viscount Sackville. Lord North's speeches now | attempt the further prosecution of offensive war 

became shorter and more languid; but, down to | on the continent of North America.” Neither 

the very last. moment, he retained his most envi- | Lord North nor any other member of the shat- 

able good-humour and exercised his ready wit. | tered administration offered any great resistance, 

. On the 20th of February, Fox renewed his | and the resolution was allowed to be carried 

attack upon Lord Sandwich. He extended his | without a division. On the very next day, the 

censure to the whole board of admiralty, and was | 5th of March, the attorney-general intreduced 

warmly seconded by William Pitt. He was again | his plan of a truce with America, . Fox—who, in 

outvoted, but this time by a majority of only | common with the whole opposition, whether Shel- 

nineteen. At the very next sitting, on the 22d | burnites or Rockinghamites—was astonished and 

of February, General Conway moved an address | exasperated at North's still remaining on the 

to implore his majesty “ to listen to the advice of | treasury bench, declared that the scheme was a 
his commons, that the war in America might no ; farce; that ministers had no wish for peace; and 
longer be pursued for the impracticable purpose | that nothing but force and punishment would 

of reducing the inhabitants of that country to | ever make them. renounce their old policy. He 
obedience by force; and to express their hopes | asserted that there were persons in Europe’ fully 
that his majesty’s desire to restore the public | authorized by congress to conclude a. peace be- 
tranquillity might be forwarded and made effec- | tween Great Britain and America, but that those 
tual by a happy reconciliation with the revolted | persons would not treat or negotiate with the 
colonies.” Upon a division at two hours after | present administration. Lord North told Fox 
midnight, ministers had still a majority ; but this | that he would not quit office to gratify his impa- 
time it was a majority of only one, the votes being | tience; that he remained to prevent confusion, 

194 to 193. This night’s debate may fairly be | and the introduction of mischievous, unconstitu- 
said to have terminated the American war. On the ' tional principles; and that he would not resign 
27th of February, General Conway moved—“That | until it pleased the king to order him, or until 
the further prosecution of offensive hostilities | the house clearly proved that he must retire. 
for the purpose of reducing the revolted colonies | Fox said that the house had already given suffi- 
to obedience by force would weaken the efforts | cient proof. The attorney-general’s motion was, 
of Great Britain against her European enemies, | however, agreed to without a division. In the 
increase the mutual enmity so fatal both to Great | House of Lords the ministerial majority had ap- 
Britain and America, and, by preventing a happy | parently lost little of its strength. On the 8th 
reconciliation with that country, frustrate the | of March, North found a small majority even in 
desire expressed by his majesty of restoring the | the commons. 

blessings of peace and tranquillity.” Upon this | The interval between the 8th and the 15th of 
occasion Lord North could scarcely obtain a hear- | March is supposed to have been employed in 
ing from the impatient and triumphant opposi- | various unsuccessful attempts to divide the two 

tion, who had ascertained their strength and felt | great parties in opposition, and to form a coali- 
confident of a majority. The attorney-general | tion with one, or a section of oneof them. But, 
observed that there were many obstacles to be | on the 15th, Sir John Rous moved—“That the 
removed before any government could treat of a | house could no longer repose confidence in the 
peace with America; that several acts of parlia- | present ministers.” Lord North now let fall that 
ment in existence must prove great bars to such | his only anxiety was for the formation of a pru- 
an, attempt; and he recommended as the first | dent, wise, and united administration; and that 
necessary step a truce between the two countries. | he would gladly see a coalition of parties for that 
He further declared his intention of bringing in | end, and for the arrangement of a cabinet in 
a bill for this purpose; and he moved that the | which he should have no place himeelf. Sir John: 
present debate should be adjourned until the 13th | Rous’s motion was rejected, though only by a ma- 
of March. Upon this proposition, at about two | jority of nine, the votes being 236 to 227. Some 
o'clock in the morning, the house divided, when | of the country gentlemen, who, though anxious 
ministers were defeated by a majority of nineteen, | for peace, preserved a lingering affection for their 
the numbers being 234 against 215. The original | old good-natured chief, were completely puzzled 
question, and an address to the king founded | to guess what would follow these protracted 
aria a rai were then carried without a | struggles and narrow divisions. The capital and 

ivision; and it was ordered that the address [“\ 37, ccant more particularly Franklin with whom saveral 
should be presented by the whole house. On the Breadapry hoon ges pili Z aes 
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_ the country, and the court perhaps more than all, 
were excited and anxious. On the 20th of March, 
the minister had a long and private interview 
with the king at St. Jamee’s Palace, whence he 
drove down in his full court-dress and with his 
blue ribbon over his coat to the House of Com- 
mons. It was five o’clock; the house was 
crowded, and Lord Surrey was only waiting the 
arrival of the minister to make a motion to the 
same effect as that which had been made and lost 
by Sir John Rous on the 15th, and of which no- 
tice had been given after the defeat on that day. 
As North proceeded 
up the house there 
was an incessant cry 
of “Order! order !— 
places.” As soon as 
he reached the trea- 
sury bench he rose 
and attempted to ad- 
dress the chair; but 
Lord Surrey was on 
his legs, and insisted 
on his right (conferred 
by the notice of mo- 
tion) to speak first. 
The opposition, not 
knowing what melo- 
dious notes wereabout 
to flow from the lips 
of the prime minis- 
ter, cried out “Lord* 
Surrey, Lord Surrey 
—no adjournment !”’ 
North’s friends in- 
creased the uproar by 
contrary cries, and 
great disorder and 
confusion prevailed 
for some time, in spite 
of every effort made 
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CHARLES JAMES Fox.—From a picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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tion, which they had counted on as a coup de grdce, 
should be dropped, and that the house should 
adjourn for five days. And then, with a smile 
and a bon mot, Lord North quitted the house, in 
which he had sat for twelve years as the supreme 
personage. He left office a poorer man than he 
came into it; and as his father, the Earl of Guil- 
ford, was still living, his income would have been 
insufficient for the education and maintenance of 
his six children, and for the support of “his 
habitual, though unostentatious hospitality,” but 
for the office of lord-warden of the Cinque-ports, 
in which the king had 
secured him.' | 
On the day after 
Lord North’s resigna- 
tion the king desired 
the attendance of the 
Marquis of Rocking- 
ham.? His majesty 
was desirous that two 
of his late ministers, 
the Chancellor Thur- 
low and Lord Stor- 
mont, should be con- 
tinued under the new 
administration. Rock- 
ingham consented as 
to the first, but put a 
decided negative upon 
Lord Stormont. The 
king could do nothing 
but submit to the 
terms proposed by the 
marquis, who, on his 
side, was obliged to 
gratify the Shelburne 
party as much as his 
own. He himself be- 
came premier as first 
lord of the treasury ; 


by the speaker to enforce silence. As soon as | the Karl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox were appointed 


some order was restored, it was moved—“That 
the Earl of Surrey be now heard;” and, as 
this gave North a right to speak to that ques- 
tion, the opposition was silent while he spoke. 
He calmly told the house that, if he had been 
suffered to proceed before, he might have saved 
them much unnecessary heat and disorder; that 
he meant no disrespect to the noble lord, but that 
the object of the intended motion was become un- 
necessary; and he could now assure them, with 
authority, that the present administration was no 


secretaries of state; Lord Camden, president of 
the council; the Duke of Grafton, privy seal; 
Lord John Cavendish, chancellor of theexchequer; 
Admiral Keppel, who was also created a viscount, 
first lord of the admiralty; General Conway, 
commander-in-chief of the forces; the Duke of 
Richmond, master-general of the ordnance; and 
Dunning, raised to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Ashburton, chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. In the distribution of places, Burke, 
without a seat in the cabinet, got the pay-office, 


more; that his majesty had come to a full deter- ; which, with its then prodigious emoluments, had 


mination, aid it was for the purpose of allowing 


1 See some very interesting communications from Lady Char- 


time for new arrangements that.he was going to | lotte Lindsay, the youngest.and only surviving daughter of Lord 
move for an adjournment. At first *he opposi- | North, in Lord Broughsmn's Statesmen of the Times of George 111. 


tion seemed to hesitate and doubt: but, after a 


? According to many accounts the king sent, in the first in- 
stance, not for Ruckingham, but for Shelburne, and offered the 


little delay, it was agreed that Lord Surrey’s mo- | tatter the premiership. 
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been held by Righy for nearly fourteen years; 
Colonel Barré was gratified by Welbore Ellis’s 
snug place of treasurer to the navy; Thomas 
Townshend became secretary-at-war in lieu of 
Jenkinson ; and Kenyon was made attorney-gene- 
ral. The Earl of Carlisle was replaced as Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland by the Duke of Portland; 
and General Burgoyne, in virtue of his parliamen- 
tary exertions and connections, and in despite of 
the surrender at Saratoga, was appointed to the 
chief command of the troops in Ireland. Sir 
William Howe, who had so mismanaged the 
early and hopeful stages of the war on the con- 
tinent of America, was made lieutenant-general 
of the ordnance; and his brother, Lord Howe, 
who was more deserving of his appointment, got 
the command of the grand Channel fleet. All 
the changes that it was then usual to make took 
place in the royal household. Nearly all these 
changes were exceedingly unpalatable to the king. 
William Pitt, whose eloquence and abilities were 
worth a high price to any administration, and 
who had indisputably contributed to the over- 
throw of Lord North, remained without post or 
situation. It appears that he was offered the 
place of a lord of the treasury, and.that he re- 
jected it with disdain. 

There were also strong personal jealousies and 
dislikes between the members of the two con- 
federating parties: the Marquis of Rockingham, 
who knew that the king, of the two, preferred 
Lord Shelburne, complained even before the ar- 
rangements were completed; and Fox, and still 
more Burke, who ruled Rockingham, entertained 
feelings of absolute aversion towards Shelburne, 
and apparently took little care to conceal them. 
There were five Rockinghamites and five Shel- 
burnites; the eleventh member of the cabinet, 
Lord-chancellor Thurlow, being the king’s man, 
and obnoxious alike to both parties. Thurlow 
alone, with the known disposition of the king, 
would have been enough to destroy the harmony 
of the cabinet. It was with great reluctance that 
Fox consented to take office with Thurlow. Fox, 
moreover, could not help perceiving that the king 
on all occasions treated him with great coldness ; 

d Burke, no doubt, thought that he had reason 
to complain in not obtaining the rank of a cabinet 
minister, although, in fact, by the great influence 
he exercised over Lord Rockingham, he became 
a sort of vice-premier. 

On the 28th of March, the new arrangements 
were announced to the house; and, the writs hav- 
ing been moved for new elections to replace such 
members as had vacated their seats by accepting 
office, the house adjourned for the Easter holi- 
days, without proceeding to any other business. It 
was on the 8th of April, that the new administra- 


tion began to try their strength in parliament. |. 
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The business first brought before them related to 
the affairs of Ireland, which still continued in a 
stormy and threatening state. The measures 
adopted by ministers, and by them carried through 
both Houses of Parliament with little opposition, 
and without a single division, were of a liberal 
and enlightened kind. It was at this favourable 
juncture—on the 3d of May—that Wilkes suc- 
ceeded in getting the resolution of the 17th of 
February, 1769, and all the subsequent proceed- 
ings founded upon it, expunged from the journals. 
He made the motion himself, and was seconded by 
Mr. George Byng. Fox opposed it upon the ground 
that the house ought to have the privilege of ex- 
pelling such representatives as they thought un- 
worthy of aseat. Fcr this conduct, and for some 
slighting expressions uttered elsewhere, Wilkes 
never forgave Fox, of whom he continued to speak 
with great bitterness till his dying day. A few 
days after the very rotten borough of Cricklade,in 
Wiltshire, was disfranchised, though not without 
a hard struggle, particularly in the House of Lords. 

The fate of Cricklade and the strong petitions 
for parliamentary reform got up by the livery of 
London and the county associations, which still 
continued their exertions, seemed to give some 
encouragement to William Pitt in moving, on the 
7th of May, for a committee to inquire into the 
state of therepresentation in parliament, and to re- 
port to the house their observationsthereon. Pitt 
did not adopt the prayer of the petitions for doing 
away with the septennial act; but he demanded, 
as something vital to the constitution and indis- 
pensable to the well-being of the country, the 
sweeping away of all rotten boroughs, and the 
establishing an equal representation. Fox sup- 
ported the motion, and so did Sheridan, Sir 
George Saville, and other Whig orators; but it 
was very apparent that the Whig aristocracy 
now in power were as anxious to quash it as the 
Tories themselves could have been; and either 
through their bounden allegiance to that party, 
or through higher motives of conviction, Burke, 
Thomas Townshend, and others, were not merely 
lukewarm, but altogether adverse to the present 
scheme of reform. The question was met by 
moving the order of the day, which was carried, 
though only by a majority of twenty, the num- 
bers being 161 against 141. 

As early as the 15th of April, the king, as 
bound by his engagement to Lord Rockingham, 
sent down a message to the houses, to recom- 
mend Burke's plan of economical reform. Burke 
called this the best of messages ‘to the best of 
people from the best of kings. In the beginning 
of May, Burke, as chairman of the committee 
appointed to take the scheme into consideration, 
was directed to move the house for leave to bring 
in a bill to enable his majesty to pay off the debt 
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on his civil list, to prevent the like in future, 


and to legalize the retrenchments which his ma- 


jesty had graciously proposed to make in his 
household. The bill was accordingly produced, 


but so mutilated, so changed from the form it 


wore when presented from the opposition benches, 
that it was scarcely to be recognized as the same. 
In the words of Prior, his biographer, Burke had 
‘found what most reformers in time discover, that 
it is easier to propose public correctives when out 
of office than to carry them into effect when in.” 
Instead of £200,000 a-year, the calculated amount 
of the saving he recommended in 1779, the whole 
of the saving he now proposed amounted only to 
£72,368: many places proscribed before were 
now allowed to remain as necessary or expedient, 
or decorous to the state: the duchy of Lancaster, 
the duchy of Cornwall, the separate jurisdiction 
of Wales were left as they were; the scheme of 
supplying the royal household by contract, as 
barracks and hospitals are provided for, was 
dropped ; the ordnance office was declared to be 
safe for the present in the patriotism and economy 
of the Duke of Richmond, &c. In the lords the 
pillars of the law bent their weight upon the bill 
as if to crush it. Lord Manstield, Lord Lough- 
borough, and Chancellor Thurlow gave it a de- 
cided opposition. It was nevertheless carried, 
and received the royal assent.! Burke showed 
his own disinterestedness by bringing in a bill 
immediately after for regulating the office of pay- 
master to the forces, which he then held. Up 
to his time balances amounting occasionally to 
the enormous amount of £1,000,000 sterling had 
been allowed to accumulate in the hand of the 
paymaster ; and not only was the interest lost to 
the public, but the money itself was risked and 
employed by the paymaster for his own private 
benefit in stock-jobbing and other speculations. 
It was this charm of the place which had kept 
_ Fox’s father, the first Lord Holland of the name, 
so long in it; and whenever a man had a turn 
for money-making it was the Lest of all places! 
It should be noted that few men ever held it so 
poor as Burke, who, but for the munificence of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, would have had for 
years a hard struggle to live. The bill passed, 
not, we suspect, without a sigh from some who 
knew by how frail a tenure Burke held the place, 
and who might hope, in another shifting of the 
cards, to get it for themselves or their friends. 
He also, as treasurer of Chelsea Hospital, gave 
up the profits upon clothing the pensioners, 
amounting to some £700 a-year. 
Shortly before he became foreign secretary, 
Fox had more than once insinuated in the com- 


! The court places, &0., abolished by Burke > bill were about 
twelve in number. Some of them were the merest sinecures, 
and they could all be held by members of parliament. ‘ 
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mons that he possessed the means of detaching 
the Dutch from the French; but when he came 
to try his powers, his overtures were received by 
the States-genveral with coldness, if not with con- 
tempt. But a more mortifying circumstance still, 
and one which Fox had time to know before 
quitting office, was that the Americans, whose 
moderation and magnanimity he had s0 often 
applauded from the opposition benches, met his 
overtures for pacification with a coldness even 
greater than that of the States-general. The pre- 
dictions of Lord North were fulfilled; the Whigs 
had made the enemies of England bold and inso- 
lent, by votes in parliament that she could and 
would no longer fight them. Fox found himself 
obliged to submit to the humiliation of courting 
the half-offered mediation of the Czarina Cathe- 
rine and the Emperor Joseph, who literally in- 
sulted England while pretending a desire to serve 
her. In the first place, however, Fox despatched 
Mr. Thomas Grenville to Paris, to open, in a 
private capacity, a direct negotiation with the 
court of France, and he then empowered Sir 
Robert Murray Keith to commence a negotia- 
tion under the auspices of the emperor and the 
ezarina, instructing him, however, to avoid 
making Vienna the real scene of treaty. Thie 
chief terms which Fox proposed were the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the thirteen American 
colonies, and for the rest a status quo ante bellum. 
Though France was on the very verge of a national 
bankruptcy, and Spain almost drained to her 
last dollar, they would not at present listen to 
these terms; for they first expected prodigies 
from their great fleet in the West Indies under 
Count de Grasse, and the Spaniards, after nearly 
four years’ perseverance in the siege, fancied that 
Gibraltar must be theirs at last. 

No progress had been made in these negotia- 
tions, or towards that peace which had seemed 
of such easy attainment to ministers when they 
were on the opposition side and Lord North on 
the treasury benches, when the death of the 
Marquis of Rockingham put an end to the cabi- 
net. The marquis, whose health had been for 
some time declining, died on the Ist of July, 
while parliament was still sitting. The king in- 
stantly sent for Lord Shelburne, who still scrupled 
about recognizing American independence, and 
placed him at the head of the cabinet. Fox, 
though almost in a desperate state of poverty, 
instantly threw up his place; and Burke, Lord 
Jobn Cavendish, and Lord John Townshend fol- 
lowed his example. Fox, indeed, had declared, 
even before Rockingham’s death, that he would 
not long consent to act in a situation in which 
he was hampered and thwarted. The king re- 
ceived his resignation with very apparent satis- 
faction, and appointed Mr. Thomas Townshend, 
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soon after created Lord Sydney, to succeed him 
as foreign secretary. Lord Grantham got the 
other secretaryship, which had been held by 
Shelburne; and William Pitt, who had so recently 
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Lorp SHELBURNE, afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Fiomn a picture by T. Gainstorough, B.A. 


been offered a mere lordship of the treasury, was 
raised to the eminent post of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Colonel Barré, the old satellite of Chat- 
ham, was made paymaster of the forces instead 
of Burke, and Dundas took Barré’s place of trea- 
surer of the navy. The promotion of Thomas 
Townshend to be one of the secretaries of state 
made way for Sir George Yonge to the secretary- 
ship-at-war. Other substitutions were made in 
the boards of treasury and admiralty: Mr. Lee 
was succeeded as solicitor-general by Mr. Pepper 
Arden ; and the Duke of Portland, resigning the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, was succeeded by the 
Earl of Temple, formerly George Grenville, the 
nephew and heir of Chatham’s brother-in-law, 
who died in 1779. The first and most obvious 
reflection suggested by these changes, was, that 
Lord Shelburne’s ministry was not likely to have 
strength enough to stand in face of the enmity 
and opposition of the displaced Rockinghamites; 
and that therefore a return to a Tory system of 
government would not be a very remote event. 
Hence Fox, Burke, and their friends were accused 
of heat and precipitancy, and of having com- 
mitted the whole Whig cause by their animosi- 
ties against Lord Shelburne and their sudden re- 
signation. On the 9th of July, Fox defended 
his conduct in the House of Commons, alleging 
that it was impossible to act with honour and 
benefit to the country either under or in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Shelburne. The matter which 
opened this debate was of a sufficiently striking 
and irritating kind. It had been discovered that 
the late administration, though so loud for eco- 
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nomical reform, had conferred upon that rough- 
tongued patriot, Oolonel Barré, the dispropor- 
tionate and enormous pension of £3200 a-year, 
and upon the wealthy Dunning, now Lord Ash- 
burton, a pension of £4000 a-year. These things 
were the more remarked, as the same adminis- 
tration had voted Roduey for his great victory 
over De Grasse only £2000 a-year. Fox declared: 
that Lord Shelburne had opposed, and would 
still oppose, the independence of America, with- 
out which there could be no peace; and in the 
flow and dash of his eloquence he predicted, that, 
in order to maintain the power he had now ac- 
quired, Shelburne would be base enough to enter 
into a coalition even with Lord North. The new 
chancellor of the exchequer, Pitt, arraigned the 
conduct of the late secretary, Fox, in severe terms, 
accusing him of being more at variance with men 
than with their measures, and of having resigned 
in pique and without any good public ground. 
Two days after—on the 11th of July—the king 
prorogued parliament. 
While the French fieet under De Guichen, 
which Admiral Kempenfelt was too weak to in- 
tercept, was proceeding to the West Indies, Rod- 
ney, who had the start of them by a few days, 
was making with all haste for the same quarter. 
Rodney arrived at Barbadoes on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, aud soon after put to sea with the inten- 
tion of joining Sir Samuel Hood, who had been 
attempting the relief of our island of St. Chris- 
topher, assailed by the Count de Grasse and a 
land force under the Marquis de Bouillé. On 
his passage Rodney met Hood returning from St. 
Christopher's, which had surrendered in spite of 
his efforts to save it. In making these efforts, 
Hood, with only twenty-two ships of the line, 
had gallantly risked an action with De Grasse, 
who had thirty-three sail of the line; had skil- 
fully dispossessed the French of their anchorage 
ground, and had repulsed, with terrible loss to 
them, two attacks made toregain it. But having 
no land troops, Hood could not dislodge De 
Bouillé from St. Christopher's, the fall of which 
was immediately followed by that of two more of 
our islands— Nevis and Montserrat. Upon Hood's 
information that De Grasse had proceeded to 
Martinique to prepare for a grand attack on Ja- 
maica, almost the last of our islands, and the 
richest of them all, Rodney ran with the whole 
British fleet to St.. Lucia, and threw out his 
frigates to watch the French in Martinique. On 
the 5th of April, intelligence was received that 
De Grasse was embarking troops, and on the 8th, 
at daybreak, a signal announced that his fleet 
was coming out from Port Royal Bay. Upon 
this the whole British fleet weighed anchor, and 
proceeded with a press of sail in pursuit. Al- 
thgugh it was obviously the design of De Grasse . 
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to avoid an engagement, and to seek the junction 
of a Spanish fleet, then at Hispaniola, which was 
to co-operate in the reduction of Jamaica, and 
which would have raised his force to nearly sixty 
ships of the line, he was tempted, on the 9th, by 
the separated, exposed position of the British 
van, and he bore down upon Hood with his whole 
force, hoping to destroy him before the centre 
and the rear, which were becalmed, could come 
up to. his assistance. At one time—at about 
nine o'clock in the ‘morning-—-Hood’s ship, the 
Barfleur, had three sail of the line firing upon 
her, and nearly every ship of his division was 
exposed to the same unequal contest; but they 
all behaved nobly, their steady fire, apparently, 
inflicting more mischief than they received; and 
as soon as the other divisions of the British fleet 
got the wind, and the centre came up, De Grasse 
withdrew, and, having still the advantage of the 
wind, he was enabled to baffle all the efforts of 
Rodney to bring him to a general action. Rod- 
ney lay-to, the night after the action, to repair 
the damages which some of the van had suffered, 
and the next morning made all sail in pursuit. 
In the course of that day he kept De Grasse in 
sight, but on the morning of the 11th the French 
were scarcely visible. Rodney began to despair 
of coming up with them, when, about the hour 
of noon, two of their ships of the line which had 
been crippled in the late action were discovered 
far to the leeward of the rest. The signal was 
made for a general chase, and was immediately 
obeyed by the whole British fleet. It was blow- 
ing a fresh and steady gale, and the Agamemnon 
and some others of the headmost ships would 
have cut off the two Frenchmen, if De Grasse 
had not hastened to their relief with his entire 
force. This brought the enemy so far to leeward 
that Rodney once more hoped that he might 
force them to battle. But as it was now evening 
the British admiral called in the foremost ships, 
and forming a close line of battle, he plied to 
windward all night. On the following morning 
—the 12th of April—the two fleets were near 
each other, and at about seven o’clock they met 
on opposite tacks. The action was begun by the 
Marlborough, the leading ship of Rodney's van, 
und it soon became general from van to rear. 
About the hour of noon Rodney broke the French 
line; and about sunset he secured his glorious 
victory. Scattered, and for the most part crip- 
pled, the French fleet went off before the wind in 
small squadrons and single ships. De Grasse, in 
the Ville de Paris, had struck, and was a prisoner. 
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On the following morning, when the British lad 
repaired their damages, the French fleet were out 
of sight. Rodney attempted to pursue, but was 
becalmed for three whole days under Guadeloupe. 
Hood, however, on the 19th, overtook and cap- 
tured in the Mona Passage, between Hispaniola 
and Porto Rico, two ships of the line and two 
large frigates. Thus, in all, the loss of the French 
amounted to seven ships of the line and two 
frigates. Their loss in killed and wounded was 
terrific, for many of their ships had fought at 
the closest quarters, and at times each with two 
English line-of-battle ships upon it, and they 
were all crowded with land troops, who might 
have done good service on shore at Jamaica, but 
who only served to swell the carnage on board. 
Jamaica was saved, the power of the allied fleets 
in the West Indies was ruined, and the dominion 
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ADMIRAL Hoop.—From a painting hy Northcote. 


of the ocean was once more restored to the British 
flag." 

The news of Rodney’s victory reached London 
about the middle of May, just after the rejection 
of Pitt's project of parliamentary reform. It 
threw the country, so long accustomed to re- 
verses, into a delirium of joy ; and if it had hap- 
pened two months earlier, it might have pre- 
vented the overthrow of Lord North's adminis- 
tration and the passing of the pacific votes of the 
commons. The admiral was raised to the peer- 
age, with an additional pension of £2000 a-year, 


' Schomberg, Naval Chron.; Mundy’s Life of Lord Rodney. 
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ceedings of the new parliament. 


BIN the American continent the news | 


of the defeat of De Grasse, without 
}} whose aid they could never have 
|| reduced Lord Cornwallis at York- 
7; town, filled the whole republican 





siderable portion of them with despair. Even Silas 
)Deane confessed that they were apparently as far 
from peace and independence as ever, and that 
nothing could be done unless France sent them 
more assistance and more money. Early in May, | 


Sir Henry Clinton was superseded by Sir Guy | 


Carleton, formerly governor and commander-in- 
chief in Canada, who arrived in New York with 
the pacific votes of the House of Commons, and 
instructions from the Rockingham administra- 
tion to open negotiations with congress on the 
asis of independence. In conjunction with Ad- 
iniral Digby, Carleton remitted copies of the votes 
and of the bill enabling the king to conclude a 
truce, to General Washington, in a letter stating 
that these papers would show the pacific dispo- 
sitions of the government and people of England, 
and that if the same temper prevailed in Ame- 
rica the rest would be easy work. Sir Guy also 
informed Washington that he had a letter ready 
for congress containing the same communica- 
tions; and he solicited a passport for a person 
to convey this letter to Philadelphia. The Ame- 
rican commander-in-chief sternly refused the pass- 


port and spurned the overtures. He, moreover, 
rendered any intercourse and communication 
more difficult by limiting the admission of flags 
of truce to one particular place. His conduct 
was fully approved by congress, who, still further 


party with dismay, and no incon- | to quiet the suspicions of the French envoy, 


passed a vote on the 21st of May, binding them- 
selves to make no separate treaty, and to enter- 
tain no overtures of negotiation except in com- 
mon with their allies. And for the present all 
that the friendly advances of the Rockingham 
administration elicited was a partial exchange of 
prisoners ; for it was not owing to their overtures, 
but to the weakness, poverty, and wretchedness 
of the American army, and the formidable posi- 
tions occupied by the British troops, that hostile 
operations were suspended. 

Those who have been accustomed to entertain 
a vain vision of American victory, glory, and 
prosperity, and to believe that they were in a 
state to continue the war against Great Britain 
to an indefinite period, must be startled by 
Washington’s own account of the real state of 
things. On the 28th of May, only a few days 
after refusing Sir Guy Carleton’s messenger a 
passport to congress, he was obliged to write 
that his army on the Hudson was left destitute 
of provisions and in a state of disorder and al- 
most mutiny; and that, if the British knew his 
real situation, and were to make a sudden at- 
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tempt, he must be driven from all his posts. | ten large transports, and a schooner were cap- 


Nor did the condition of the army improve. 
Early in October he declared that there never 
was so much suffering or so great a spirit of dis- 
content as at that instant; and in this letter he 
exclaimed, “It is high time for a peace!” Nor 
was the American army in the south under Gene- 
ral Greene in better case. Both in the north and 
in the south there were frequent mutinies, and 
not unfrequent executions in the camp to check 
them. But Washington now dreaded not only 
that these executions would fail in their effect, 
but that even peace would come too lute, or that, 
come when it would, it would be succeeded by a 
horrible internal social war, as the country had 
no means of paying the arrears of the army, and 
as men with arms in their hands might not be 
disposed to disband at the bidding of congress to 
retire to poverty or starvation. His letters at the 
time are full of these gloomy anticipations. The 
usual interest demanded for money in July was 
at the rate of sixty per cent. per annum. In this 
state of things the French army, which had ren- 
dered such notable service against Lord Cornwal- 
lis, were collected and marched to Boston, where, 
in the month of October, they were shipped for 
the West Indies, not to attempt new conquests, 
but to defend their own sugar islands.' A French 
squadron under the command of La Perouse de- 
stroyed some defenceless British settlements in 
Hudson's Bay ; and the Spaniards captured the 
Bahama Islands, defended by a few companies of 
invalids. On the other side, the British captured 
some Spanish forts on the Mosquito shore, and 
took from the Dutch—the great losers in this 
war —all the forts they had on the African 
coast, except Cape Town and a few places in its 
neighbourhood. In the East Indies the affairs 
both of the Dutch and of the French, who had 
made extraordinary and most costly exertions 
to expel the English by means of Hyder Ali, 
were going to utter ruin; and the victories of 
Sir Eyre Coote and Commodore Hughes contri- 
buted very materially to make the court of Ver- 
sailles—the real supporter of the war—desirous 
of peace, 

On the 13th of April, the very day after Rod- 
ney’s great victory, Admiral Barrington suiled 
from Spithead for the Bay of Biscay with twelve 
sail of the line; and, on the 20th, he discovered 
seventeen or eighteen sail of large merchantmen 
and transports, under the escort of two French 
ships of the line and a frigate. This fleet, which 
had left Brest only the day before to carry sup- 
plies and reinforcements to the West Indies, was 
hotly pursued; and, in the course of the 20th 
and the 2ist, the two French ships of the line, 


3 Letters to Washington; La Fayette’s Memoirs and Letters; 
Life of General Greene; various American memoirs; Gordon. 
Vor. III. 


tured by the British. 

On the 5th of May, the Dutch, who had claimed 
the affair off the Dogger Bank as a victory, but 
who had since hardly ventured to show them- 
selves at sea, crept out of the Texel with nine sail 
of the line, with the double object of escorting a 
convoy of their own, and cutting off our Baltic 
fleet; but Lord Howe left Spithead with twelve 
sail of the line, and as soon as they learned that 
he was at sea, the Dutch ran back into the Texel. 
After blockading that water for about a month, 
Howe was recalled to look after the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, which had come out 
of Cadiz. On the 28th of June his lordship sailed 
to the westward with twenty-one ships of the 
line and four frigates, having taken under his 
orders Vice-admiral Barrington and Rear-ad- 
miral Kempenfelt. In a few days he discovered 
the French and Spanish with thirty-six sail of 
the line besides frigates ; and, undeterred by their 
great superiority of force, he formed a line of 
battle a-head. But the combined fleet declined 
the challenge, and Howe was allowed to protect 
the arrival in our ports of some great fleets of 
merchantmen.? 

It was on his return from this cruise that 
Howe was appointed to a service which has ren- 
dered bis name immortal in the annals of his 
country. Gibraltar was aguin considered in dan- 
ger, and the service was to relieve that impor- 
tant place, the prolonged defence of which, under 
the brave and skilful General George Augustus 
Elliot, was by far the most memorable and glori- 
ous achievement of the British in this generally 
mismanaged war. After tle relief afforded to 
the garrison by Admiral Darby during the pre- 
vious year, the Spaniards resumed the siege with 
double vigour ; and notwithstanding the terrible 
cannonades that were kept up without intermis- 
sion from the Rock, they continued to advance, 
and had nearly completed their fourth line. 
Here, however, Spanish indolence succeeded 
these active efforts; and Elliot having learned 
from a deserter that the guards of this line were 
remiss in their watch, from the idea that the 
English would never dare to assail their quarters, 
resolved to convince them of their mistake. For 
this purpose, on the night of the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1781, he silently assembled 2004 soldiers, 
and 300 English sailors, who volunteered their 
services, under the deep shadow of the Rock on 
the low sandy isthmus called the Neutral Ground; 
and to insure the success of the sortie, the brave 
and cautious old commander accompanied it in 
person. The detachment marched silently along 
the soft sand, and reached the fourth line un- 


noticed, except by some sentinels who gave the 
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alarm when it was too late; and in a few minutes 


more the English were within the line, while the 
surprised and panic-struck Spaniards were fleeing 
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GENERAL Exiot, afterwards Lord Heathfisld. 
From the picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


half-naked to the village of Campo in their rear. 
After this cheap victory, the assailants proceeded 
to the work of demolition, which was done so 
quickly and systematically, that in three quarters 
of an hour the artillery was spiked, the batteries 
in flames, and the fourth line blown into the air, 
while the Spaniards who gazed in the distance 
could offer no interruption. In this destruction 
of the labour of months and a vast amount of 
treasure, the British had only four men killed, 
twenty-six wounded, and one missing. 

In the month of April, the Duke of Crillon, the 
captor of Fort St. Philip, arrived from Minorca to 
tuke the chief command of the besieging army ; 
and he brought with him, or was afterwards joined 
by a numerous body of skilful artillery and en- 
ssineer officers, some French, some Italians, some 
Germans or Swiss—for ability was sought for and 
purchased for this great undertaking in nearly 
every country in Europe, and the most extrava- 
vant, and, in some instances, ludicrous rewards 
were offered for the invention of processes which 
might destroy the more than adamantine works 
of the old Rock. Moreover, from 18,000 to 20,000 
French and Spanish troops were added to the 
besieging army; and princes of the house of 
Bourbon, with long retinues of French and Span- 
ish nobles, repaired to St. Roque and the Spanish 
lines, to encourage exertion and to be present at 
the final triumph. Forty thousand men, and 
more artillery than had ever been collected 
on 80 narrow a point, might justify sanguine 
hopes in one who had never seen or closely ex- 


amined the natural and artificial, and almost in- | 
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credible strength of the place. To these hopes 
the fact must have materially contributed, that 
the garrison of Gibraltar scarcely consisted of 
more than 7000 effective men. This siege fills a 
history of itself, and a very admirable one has 
been written of it." We can merely notice the 
chief particulars of the final assault, When 
thousands of projects, some of which seemed to 
have been conceived in Laputa, had been pro- 
posed, and when many had been tried without 
the least effect, the Chevalier d’Arcon, a French 
engineer, got a plan adopted which he felt cer- 
tain was infallible. This was to construct out of 
large ships floating batteries that could neither 
be sunk nor set on fire by red-hot shot, which 
the British garrison, by long practice, employed 
with wonderful rapidity and skill. These vessels 
were to be secured from sinking by the extra- 
ordinary thickness of timber with which their 
keels and bottoms were to be doubled; they 
were to be made fire-proof by having their sides 
secured with a rampart or wall composed of tim- 
ber and cork, with an interstice between filled up 
with wet sand; and a constant supply of water 
was to keep all the parts wet, the cork acting as 
a sponge to retain the moisture. Pumps, cis- 
terns, pipes, were to be placed in all directions to 
convey the saving fluid wherever a red-hot ball 
might strike or lodge. To protect these floating 
batteries from bombs, grape-shot, and all sorts of 
fire from above—on the sides of the steep rock 
the garrison had admirable positions for main- 
taining a plunging fire right on the heads of 
their assailants—hanging roofs were contrived of 
strong rope-work netting laid over with a thick 
covering of wet hides: these roofs were to be 
worked up and down at pleasure by mechanism, 
and their sloping position, it was calculated, 
would throw the shot and shell off into the sea. 
Ten large ships of from 600 to 1400 tons burden 
were cut down and prepared according to D’Ar- 
con’s devices; 200,000 feet of timber were worked 
into their construction, and the neighbouring 
country was swept bare of cow-hides, and bull- 
hides, and horse-hides, to make the sloping roofs. 
When the “constructions” were finished, they 
were covered with new brass cannon of unusual 
weight; and D’Arcon had contrived a sort of 
match or train which, it was said, would fire a 
whole broadside at once. These new monsters of 
the deep, too huge and heavy to move through 
the water with any alacrity, were to be helped 
to their stations abreast of the English batteries, 
and were to be supported by forty gun-boats 
with long guns, forty bomb-boatsa mounted with 
twelve-inch mortars, five large bomb-ketches, 
and an immense raft mounted like a battery: a 
swarm of Spanish frigates and smaller vessels 


1 By Colonel Drinkwater. 
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were to act as tenders, and from 200 to 300 large 
row-boats were to keep supplying them with 
ammunition and fresh men. The combined fleet 
was to anchor in the bay near its head, and out 
of the way of the British red-hot balls, until 
the decisive moment, when every craft, great 
or small, was to join in the “crack of-doom,” 
and assist in disembarking the land troops on 
the crumbling or obliterated works. At the 
sume time the army on shore was to maintain an 
incessant fire with 300 long guns and mortars. 
Old Elliot, as firm as the immoveable Rock 
where he commanded, made a 
more copious distribution of fur- 
naces and grates for heating his 
caunon-balls, and calmly awaited 
the event; but, as an intimation 
of what might be expected from 
his furnaces and fiery globes, he 
burned one of the foremost land- 
works of the besiegers only a 
few days before their assault. It 
was on the morning of the 13th 
September that D’Arcon’s float- 
ing batteries got under weigh, 
and at nine o'clock they were 
within gun-shot of the walls, 
when they were instantly as- 
sailed by a fire loud enough to 
awake the dead. Four hundred 
pieces of heavy artillery thun- 
dered together. The Spanish 
commanders were not discon- 
certed, but proceeded to place 
their craft in a line, so as to be 
able to open their fire altoge- 
ther; and they were completely 
moored and in order in littlemore 
than ten minutes. The brunt of 
the assailants’ fire was directed 
against the fortifications on the 
Old Mole and the South Bastion. 
For a time their people were 
steady and intrepid, and hopes 
were entertained that D’Arcon had really solved 
the problem, and that success was certain. “The 
floating batteries,” says an Italian officer engaged, 
“were so constructed that the shot which pierced 
their sides or roofs would at the same time pass 
through a tube which would discharge a quantity 
of water to extinguish the fire which it might 
create; but this hope proved fallacious. From 
nine till two they kept up a constant aud well- 
directed fire, with very little damage on their 
part; but their hopes of ultimate success became 
less sanguine when, at two o'clock, the floating 
battery commanded by the Prince of Nassau, on 
board of which was also the engineer (D’ Arcon) 
who had invented the machinery, began to 
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smoke on the side exposed to the garrison, and 
it was apprehended she had taken fire. The 
firing, however, continued till we could perceive 
the fortifications had sustained some damage; 
but at seven o'clock all our hopes vanished. 
The fire from our floating batteries entirely 
ceased, and rockets were thrown up as signals 
of distress. In short, the red-hot balls from 
the garrison had by this time taken such good 
effect, that nothing now was thought of but 
saving the crews; and the boats of the combined 
fleet were immediately sent on that service.” ' 


TNE ROCK & BAY 


Or 
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But it was no easy matter to move those un- 
wieldy leviathans from their moorings; and to 
approach them when they might every moment 
blow up, and to get within the range of the 
British batteries, was like going into the jaws of 
death. Whatever were the attempts made, they 
appear to have been unsuccessful, for five hours 
after, the floating batteries were still in their old 
and fatal position, immoveable and helpless, “A 
little after midnight,” says the Italian officer, 
“the floating battery which had been the first 


1 This very interesting paper, used by Sir John Barrow in his 
Life of Howe, was found among the papers of the late Sir Evan 
Nepean, and sent by his son to Captain Brenton, R.N., who 
communicated it to Sir John Barrow. 
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to show symptoms of conflagration burst out 
into flames, upon which the fire from the Rock 
was increased with terrific vengeance: the light 
produced by the flames was equal to noon-day, 
and greatly exposed the boats of the fleet in re- 
moving the crews.” By this time the only flashes 
from the floating batteries were the flames that 
were consuming them—their guns were silenced, 
and the only sounds on board were shrieks and 
maddening yells. The sole naval force the British 
then had at Gibraltar was a marine brigade of 
gun-boats, under the command of Captain Curtis. 
These boats had now come out, and by their low 
fire, almost a fleur de (cau, took the floating bat- 
teries in the whole extent of their line, and sank 
or keptoff the French and Spanish boats that were 
approaching. The land fire from the Spanish 
lines, which had swelled the hubbub without 
doing any mischief, slackened or ceased altogether 
soon after the sun went down; but the whole of 
that dark November night was illuminated by 
the fire of the garrison and of Curtis’ gun-boats, 
and by the ascending flames of D’Arcon’s con- 
structions. “ During the night,” says the Italian 
officer, who renders full justice to the skill, valour, 
and humanity of his English opponents, “our 
hatteries were so close to the walls that the hot 
balls pierced into them full three feet; but being 
made of solid beds of green timber, the holes 
closed up after the shot, and for want of air, 
they did not immediately produce an effect. At 
five A.M. one of them blew up with a very great 
explosion, and soon after, the whole of them, 
having been abandoned by their crews, were on 
fire fore and aft.” What followed on the part of 
the conquerors is become a household word—a 
touching and a sacred tale, which two generations 
of Englishmen have learned in the cradle, and 
which succeeding generations will tell to their 
children, as the best exemplification of the axiom 
that the bravest are ever the most merciful. 
Elliot ordered the guns on shore to hold their 
fire; and on the water Curtis, with his gallant 
little crew, dashed among the burning wrecks 
and braved far greater dangers than they had 
hitherto been exposed to, for the sole purpose of 
saving the shrieking Spaniards; for many of 
them were still exposed on the burning rafts, 
and many more were floating in the bay clinging 
to spars and fragments. And thus ended all the 
Chevalier d’ Arcon’s high-flown hopes and visions 
of greatness: his “constructions” were involved 
in total destruction: his 150 brass cannon of 
large calibre were at the bottom of the sea or 
in the hands of the English; an enormous sum 
of money had been worse than thrown away; 
and, between killed and wounded, and prisoners, 
nearly 1000 men had been sacrificed. The blow 
—and well it might—appears to have affected 
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the poor engineer’s intellect. He wrote to the 
French ambassador at Madrid—“TI have burned 
the temple of Ephesus! everything is lost, and 
through my fault. What comforts me under 
my misfortune is, that the honour of the two 
kings remains untarnished.” 

That the siege was not immediately abandoned 
was owing only to the knowledge that Elliot's 
stock of ammunition and provisions was greatly 
reduced, and to the hope that the combined fleet 
collected in the narrow bay, with scouts in the 
Straits of Gibraltar, would provent any relief. 
The French and Spanish admirals, indeed, be- 
lieved that no such attempt would be made, 
when, on the 24th of September, an express was 
received from Madrid announcing to them the 
departure of the British fleet for the relief of 
Gibraltar. Upon the reception of this intelli- 
gence, 2000 Jand troops were embarked in the 
ships of the line; but the whole fleet still re- 
mained anchored in the bay, nor did they move 
to the straits’ mouth, when on the 9th of October, 
they were informed that a British fleet had been 
seen off Lisbon. The fleet was of course the 
brave Lord Howe’s, which had been increased to 
thirty-four sail of the line, six frigates, and three 
fire-ships. On the 11th of October they glided, 
in a compact mass, between the shores of Europe 
and Africa, through the Straits of Gibraltar, with 
the foreknowledge that the force of the enemy 
in the bay amounted to fifty sail of the line, be- 
sides frigates, smaller vessels, and an infinitude of 
gun-boats, The current ever flows through the 
straits into the Mediterranean with great force, 
and, as the wind was blowing in the same di- 
rection, the transports shot past the not very 
broad mouth of the Bay of Gibraltar, becoming 
what sailors call “back-strapped”—a not un- 
common accident—that is, they were driven 
behind the Rock. Only four of them got to the 
appointed anchoring stations in front of the Rock 
near the Old Mole, where they landed their 
cargoes without any interruption from the com- 
bined fleet, which lay at anchor between Alge- 
siras and the Orange Grove. Lord Howe, in the 
Victory, of 100 guns, passed the end of the Rock 
called Europa Point, and hauled up behind to 
protect the convoy, and cover their passage, when 
the weather should serve, back into the bay. On 
the morning of the 12th, Captain Curtis, who had 
commanded the brigade of gun-boats, came round 
from General Elliot in an open boat, and in- 
formed his lordship that, in the night of the 
10th, the combined fleet huddled in the bay had 
suffered from a violent gale of wind, which had 
driven one ship of the line on shore at the Ragged 


1 Letters, as given by Arohdearon Coxe, Memoirs af Spanish 
Kings of the House of Bourbon. 
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Staff under the guns of Gibraltar,’ another ship 
on shore near the Orange Grove, and another, 
of the largest size, upon Punta Mala; and which 
had forced two ships of the line to quit the bay 
altogether and run up the Mediterranean in the 
direction of Malaga. On the following day, the 
13th, the combined fleet put to sea, with the 
double purpose of giving protection to their two 
stray ships in the Mediterranean and of cutting 
off the supplies for the relief of the garrison 
before they could be brought round into the bay. 
But Lord Howe had all his multitude of shipping 
under his hand in 
compact order, there 
were no stragglers, 
and the accidents of 
the wind proved most 
favourable to him. 
The French and Spa- 
Diards, in clearing 
Europa Point, got 
into the strong cur- 
rent, and, as_ the 
breeze was still in 
the same course, they 
were swept far he- 
hind the Rock and 
beyond the snug cor- 
ner where the British 
fleet lay; and then 
there came on acalm, 
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by the combined fleet, which came down from 
Malaga with the same wind that favoured his 
passage against the current, and, under several 
variations, continued to be between him and the 
wind, or in possession of the advantage of the 
weather-gage. On the morning of the 20th both 
fleets were clear of the straits and in the open 
ocean. The enemy having gained upon him in 
the course of the day, Howe formed in order of 
battle to leeward. As they had the wind, and 
as it was blowing freshly, the Spaniards and 
French, who had still forty-five or forty-six sail 
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which kept them motionless all night off Malaga. | of the line to oppose to the British thirty-four 


And on the morning of the 14th an easterly wind 
-——the wiud for which Howe was sighing—spring- 
ing up suddenly, carried the whole British fleet 
round Europa Point into the bay and in front of 
the old Rock, in the midst of the shouts and ac- 
clamations of the garrison and inhabitants. Two 
new regiments, with an abundant supply of gun- 
powder and of provisions, were thrown into the 
place; and, as the operations of landing all these 
things must occupy a considerable time, his lord- 
ship kept guard at the mouth of the bay and 
right across the sea from Europa Point to the 
African shore, to prevent the return of the French 
and Spaniards to the ground they had left. 
Every transport as she discharged her cargo 
caine out of the bay and ran through the straits, 
which were kept open to them all by Howe’s dis- 
position of his forces. By the evening of the 
18th the landing of the stores and troops was 
completed, and most of the convoy was getting 
out of the straits into the Atlantic. 
day on the 19th, this important duty being done, 
Howe began to repass the straits himself with 


his ships of war, being now closely followed 
WHO had been led into the war by the hope of 


1 This was tho St. Michael, a fine Spanish shi.: of seventy-two 
guns, which, with her crew of 650 men and some soldiers, was 
‘ captured by tho garrison. 
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At break of . 


sail, were left uninterruptedly to take their own 
distance at which they should think fit to engage ; 
but they testified no anxiety for coming to close 
quarters, and, indeed, no alacrity in coming into 
action at all; for it was sunset before they began 
their cannonade at random-shot distance. They 
continued their fire, at a considerable distance 
and with little effect, until ten at night, when 
they hauled their wind and gave wp all idea of 
hattle or further pursuit. They had—at least 
such of them as had gone near enough—been 
sorely mauled by the steady fire of some of 
Howe's ships.” 

The ruinous exertions and failures of France 
in the East Indies, the state of wretchedness and 
almost helplessness of the Americans, were not 
so well or so universally known, and great efforts 
had been made to patch up or conceal the defeat 
of the French in the West Indies ; but ail Europe 
had had their eyes fixed intently on the siege 
of Gibraltar for at least one whole year, and 
the miscarriage of that great enterprise, and the 
exploit of Lord Howe, were rapidly reported to 
every court, capital, and town. Charles III, 


2 Sir John Barrow, Life of Earl Howe; Ann. Register; Captain 
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regaining not only Gibraltar, but all that Spain 
had ever lost to England, became most anxious 
fora peace. The French ministers, in their aug- 
menting poverty and embarrassment, were also 
anxious for peace. The Dutch were groaning for 
an end to the war; and the czarina, departing 
from some of her unfavourable prejudices in re- 
gard to England, now really began to act as a fair 
and anxious mediatrix. In the meanwhile the 
British government, though they had sent no 
more troops, had ordered an immense naval force 
to collect on the American coast; and in the 
month of September there were, at New York 
alone, twenty-six sail of the line, with frigates, 
fire-ships, &. Whatever were the private feel- 
ings of Lord Shelburne as to the great question 
of independence—he subsequently stated that 
they had undergone a change and had_ been 
liberalized by his intercourse with a Frenchman, 
an abbé-philosophe, an economist, an author, and 
encyclopedist '—he now sent Mr. Fitzherbert to 
Paris to take up the thread of the negotiations as 
they had been left by Mr. Grenville, Fox’s nomi- 
nee, who had been recalled after the breaking up 
of the Rockingham ministry ; and nearly at the 
same time he despatched to the same capital Mr. 
Richard Oswald, a merchant and shipowner, who 
had formerly had extensive commercial dealings 
with America, and who was now authorized to 
treat with the American agents and commission- 
ers at the court of France—Dr. Franklin, Adams, 
Jay,and Laurens. Vergennes, tle French min- 
ister, partly perhaps through the habit of his 
country in diplomacy, partly through a_half- 
malicious and half-selfish desire to embarrass and 
prolong the negotiations, and in part no doubt to 
keep the new republic weak and dependent, had 
recourse to sundry manceuvres, propositions, and 
counter-propositions. For example, he instigated 
the Americans to claim a share in our profitable 
Newfoundland fishery, and he strongly urged the 
British government to refuse them this conces- 
sion; and he formed a design to weaken and divide 
the American states before they should acquire 
stability by peace. But the English negotiators 
detected and exposed to the agents of congress 
his double-dealing about Newfoundland, assur- 
ing them that a share in that fishery would be 
wlowed them; and the fortunate capture by an 
English cruiser of despatches containing Vergen- 
nes’ project of division and dismemberment en- 
abled the British government to expose that mat- 
ter also. Mr. Fitzherbert secretly laid the inter- 
cepted paper before the American commiasioners 
at Paris. Both Adams and Jay were furious 
against Vergennes; and, though Franklin was 





1 The well-known Abbé Morellet, the uncle of the wife of Mar- 
montel. See Lord Shelburne's letters tothe Count de Vergennes, 
in Mémoires de Abbe Morellet, del’ Académie Frangaise, &c. 
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‘cooler in his indignation towards the French, or 


hotter in his animosities to England, he agreed 
in opinion that no time was to be lost in- bringing 
the treaty to a conclusion.? And, accordingly, 
on the 30th of. November, at a private meeting, 
unknown to Vergennes, they signed separate pre- 
liminary articles of peace with England. Ver- 
gennes, in his turn, complained of being duped; 
and felt, or pretended, great indignation at 
what he called American subtlety and chicanery. 
He afterwards, in conjunction with Spain, la- 
boured to limit the boundaries to be assigned to 
the United States, and advised the English 
government not to make too ample concessions. 
But, though Vergennes’ affection to the new re- 
public might be exceedingly simall, his great ob- 
ject in this last side-scheme was to keep a bone 
of contention between the parent state and the 
enfranchised colonies, and to prevent the return 
to the old friendly feeling and close commercial 
intercourse. 

On the 5th of December parliament met; and 
the speech from the throne announced that, in 
pursuit of a general pacification, his majesty had 
offered to declare the American colonies free and 
independent states, by an article to be inserted in 
the treaty of peace. Fox now declared that it 
had been Lord Shelburne’s shifting and changing 
on the great question of independence that had 
induced him to quit the cabinet, and he main- 
tained that his lordship ought to have recognized 
the independence in the first instance instead of 
reserving it as the condition of peace. But there 
was no regular opposition to the address in either 
house. In the lords, Shelburne, in reply to 
some strong objections against the preliminaries 
agreed upon with the American commissioners, 
declared that the full recognition of independence 
of the United States was still dependent on the 
conduct of France, and that if France did not con- 
sent to peace, that recognition would be withheld. 
On the 23d, the house adjourned for the Christ- 
mas holidays, the opinion of no very inconsidera- 
ble part of it still being that the negotiations with 
France, Spain, and Holland would fall to the 
ground, and that a general peace was a distant 
event. But during the recess, the negotiations 
came to a pacific end. 

A.D. 1783 On January 20th, the prelimin- 

— "aries of peace were signed at Paris. 
By these arrangements his Britannic majesty 
acknowledged the United States to be free, sove- 


2 Jay accused Franklin of a too great subserviency to the will 
of the French court !|—Life and Opinions of John Jay, by his Son, 
W. Jay. 

3 The American signatures were :—John Adams, B. Franklin, 
John Jay, Henry Laurens. Before signing, Franklin is said to 
have put on triumphantly the dress suit, which he had never 
worn since the day of Wedderburn's attack in the British privy 
council. . 
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reign, and independent, relinquishing all claims 
tothe government, propriety, and territorial rights 
of the same; the boundaries were settled very 
liberally for the Americans; and they were se- 
cured in full liberty to take fish of every kind on 
the grand bank and on all other banks of New- 
foundland, as also in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and all other places in the sea where they had 
formerly been accustomed to fish. His majesty 
ngreed, with all convenient speed, without caus- 
ing any destruction or carrying away any negroes 
or other property of the Americans, to withdraw all 
his armies, garrisons, and fleets from the United 
States. The navigation of the river Mississippi 
from its source to the dcean was for ever to re- 
main free and open to the sulyects of Great Bri- 
tain and the citizens of the United States equally. 
Franklin, Jay, and all the American commission- 
ers had sternly opposed any compensation to the 
American royalists, that unfortunate class of men, 
who had strong claims on the British government; 
and Franklin had even declared that they would 
rather risk a war by themselves alone, than con- 
rent to any indemnification for the enemies of, 
and traitors to their country. A clause was, how- 
ever, agreed to and inserted in the treaty—cer- 
tainly with the intention that it should, and with 
the foreknowledge that it would, remain a dead 
letter on the other side of the Atlantic—that con- 
gress should earnestly recommend it to the legisla- 
tures of the respective states, to provide for the 
restitution of all estates, rights, and properties 
which had been confiscated, belonging to real Bri- 
tish subjects; and also the estates, rights, and 
properties of persons resident in districts in pos- 
session of his majesty’s arms, and who had not 
borne arms against the United States; and that 
persons of any other descriptions should have free 
liberty to go to any part of the states, and there- 
in remain twelve months unmolested in their en- 
deavours to obtain the restitution of such of their 
estates, &c., as had been confiscated; &c., &c. 
The conditions of the treaty which regarded 
France were—that she should have the right of 
fishing at Newfoundland, and in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, on the same footing as at the last peace 
—only, to prevent future disputes, the limits were 
more accurately defined and restricted ; that she 
should again be put in possession of the small 
islands of St. Pierre and Miguelon on the New- 
foundland coast: that in the West Indies she 
should keep Tobago and have St. Lucia restored 
to her, she on her part restoring to Great Bri- 
tain Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Christo- 
pher’s, Nevis, and Montserrat; that on the Afri- 
can coast she should keep Senegal and Goree, 
Great Britain retaining Fort James and the river 
Gambia; that in the East Indies she should have 
back Pondicherry and all that she had lost, 
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together with liberty to carry on her accustomed 
commerce and also to fortify Chandernagore ; and, 
finally, all the stipulations against fortifying Dun- 
kirk and making it a great port—astipulations 
which, to very little purpose, had been inserted 
in 80 many successive treaties—were omitted 
and renounced. 

Spain procured better terms than she had ever 
obtained since the peace of St. Quintin. The 
two Floridas and Minorca were ceded to her, she 
renouncing all claim to the Bahama Islands, which 
had been recaptured by the British before the 
execution of the treaty. 

The Dutch agreed to a truce, with the under- 
standing that there was to be a mutual restora- 
tion of conquests between them and Great Britain; 
but the preliminaries were not arranged till nearly 
eight months after. 

No notice whatever was taken in the treaty of 
the principles of the armed neutrality, which no 
British minister could have ventured to admit. 

On the 24th of January, when the preliminaries 
of peace were laid before both houses, ministers 
were attacked with the utmost violence, and the 
nation was astonished and disgusted by a close 
coalition between those old adversaries, Lord 

forth and Mr. Fox, Nearly the whole Rocking- 
ham party had followed Fox, and it was evident 
that their strange union with North’s friends and 
the great body of the Tories would drive Shel- 
burne from his post. Fox, with all his abilities, 
could hardly have succeeded in obtaining better 
terms of peace; and he had expressed or implied 
a readiness to yield quite as much as Shelburne 
had done, in order to put an end to the horrors 
and expenses of the war; his party had repeat- 
edly declared that a high price must of necessity 
be paid for the inestimable blessing; but this 
hindered neither him nor them from going into 
an extreme condemnation of the whole treaty. 
In the commons, the address of thanks to his 
majesty for ordering the preliminary articles of 
peace to be laid before the house was moved on 
the 17th of February by Mr. Thomas Pitt, and 
seconded by Mr. Wilberforce, at this period the 
bosom friend of William Pitt. It was opposed 
by the entire strength of the coalition, the anta~ 
gonists in so many fierce debates acting together 
as if they had always had one will and one prin- 
ciple, and as if Fox and Burke had not a hundred 
times threatened Lord North with the block for 
persevering in the war. The first amendment, “to 
reserve to the house the power of disapproving 
the conditions of the treaty,” was moved by Lord 
John Cavendish; and Lord North moved the 
second, which was “to express the regard of the 
British parliament for the unfortunate American 
royalists.” It was admitted, however, on all 
hands, “that the preliminary articles for which 
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the public faith was pledged should be kept in- 
violate.” Ministers urged that a peace was the 


' great desire of parliament and of the country, and 


that the only thing to be considered was, whether 
the peace they had been enabled to procure were 
not preferable to the war which they found raging 
when they accepted office. In defending their 
conduct they only made use of arguments which 
had been worn thread-bare by the Rockingham 
party, such as the hopelessness of the struggle, 
the total want of any allies, the rapidly increas- 
ing national debt, &c. They held that the sacri- 
fices they had made were neither numerous, nor 
in reality important ; and that better terms could 
not possibly have been procured without pro- 
longing the war at an enormous cost. On the 
other hand, the coalesced opposition proclaimed 
that a worse peace could not have been concluded 
—that the treaty was replete with infamy and 
ignominious sacrifices, dismembering the British 
empire, and introducing disunion in the most 
valuable parts of it. The course of events in that 
part of the world, more than any preconceived 
scheme, had led Lord North to fix an attentive 
and hopeful eye on the East Indies, and to pro- 
mise himself there something more than «a com- 
pensation for our loss of dominion in other parts. 
He saw with unaffected anxiety that the treaty, 
by giving the French a fresh footing on the coast 
of Coromandel, might shake our rising empire 
and re-introduce all the anarchy of the old India 
system. In his speech he dwelt with great ability 
upon this point, predicting hostile leagues between 
the French and the native princes, and the speedy 
interruption of our valuable commerce. He con- 
demned nearly every concession made, but more 
emphatically the boundaries allowed to the United 
States, the liberty given to the French and Ame- 
ricans to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, and 
the surrender to Spain of the Floridas and Min- 
orca. He severely censured the abandonment of 
the unfortunate American royalists to the fury 
of their revengeful countrymen, and the degrad- 
ing notion of the British government sending 
prayers and petitions to congress in favour of 
those victims. Mr. Powys distinguished himself 
among the many who condemned as infamous 
ahd monstrous the coalition between men so dif- 
ferent as Lord North and Mr. Fox. He said 
that this was indeed a season of strange con- 
federacies—arbitrary despots were figuring as the 
protectors of an infant republic, and in that house 
the lofty assertors of the power and prerogative 
of the king were uniting in close alliance with 
the humble worshippers of the majesty of the 
people. Burke said there was nothing so mon- 
strous in such an alliance, if any such had been 
formed—which he had yet to learn. Fox seemed 
fully to admit the formation of the alliance, and 
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he undertook its defence. One of the best argu- 
ments he could have used would have been to 
declare that orators in opposition always say a 
great deal more than they mean, or more than 
they know to be true; and that the best of par- 
liamentary oratory is often little more than an 
acting for effect. He reminded the house that 
he had often paid a tribute to the private worth 
of Lord North; and that now that the American 
war, which had caused the hostility between Lord 
North and him, had ceased, their animosity also 
ought to end. He declared that he had ever 
found Lord North open and sincere as a friend, 
and honourable and manly as aun enemy—above 
practising subterfuges, tricks, and stratagems. 
This most animated debate was prolonged till 
half-past seven in the morning, when both the 
coalition amendments were carried by a majority 
of sixteen, the numbers being 224 to 208, In 
the House of Lords an amendment similar to that 
of Lord North was moved by the Ear of Carlisle, 
and rejected by a majority of thirteen, or by 
seventy-two to fifty-nine. Four days after, on 
the 2lst of February, the coalition followed up 
their victory in the commons; and Lord John 

Yavendish moved a series of resolutions con- 
demning the recent treaty, though still pledging 
the house to preserve the peace inviolate. Lord 
John, forgetting how very recently he and his 
friends had pursued the same course, reprehended 
men who, with un-English minds, could permit 
their gloomy imaginations to brood perpetually 
over our own losses, debts, and disgraces, without 
looking at the actual state of our enemies. He 
said, and with perfect truth, that France and 
Spain were almost ruined by the war; that Hol- 
Jand was in a reduced and helpless condition; and 
that in America most of the people had refused to 
pay the taxes ordered by congress for continuing 
the contest. Fox made a brilliant display, and 
Pitt, though ill and suffering, rose to reply to him: 
he spoke from one o’clock till four o’clock in the 
morning, defending the treaty article by article, 
und vehemently reproaching the coalition, which 
he called an ‘‘ill-omened and baneful alliance.”' 
There was more said in the debate upon the coali- 
tion than about the treaty; but, after four in the 
morning, Lord John Cavendish’s resolutions were 
carried by a majority of seventeen, the numbers 
being 207 to 190. 

Immediately after this second defeat Lord Shel- 
burne resigned, but the rest of the administra- 
tion remained, and Pitt even continued in office 
five weeks after the first lord of the treasury had 


1 “Pitt,” says Wilberforce, ‘spoke three hours, till four in the 
morning; stomach disordered, and actually holding Solomon's 
Porch (a portico behind the old House of Commons) door open 
with one hand, while vomiting during Fox’s speech, to whom he 
was to reply.” —MS. .Mem. in Life of Wilberforce by his Sons. 
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retired, a circumstance which was considered as 
unprecedented. According to one who was in 
his closest intimacy, Pitt, on or even before the 
24th of February, was sent for by the king, who 
made him the “ very surprising proposition ” to 
form a cabinet of his own.’ On the 25th, Dun- 
das moved an adjournment for three days, to 
afford time for the forming of a new cabinet. 
This motion was readily agreed to; but the three 
days passed without anything being settled, and 
when the house met again (on the 28th) neither 
Dundas nor any one else on that side said a word 
about the matter. It appears that in the course 
of that day, Thomas Townshend had been sent to 
persuade Pitt to accede to the king’s wishes, but 
al] in vain.? Day after day elapsed, and still all 
was undecided. On the 2d or 3d of March, the 
king sent for Lord North, having previously seen 
his father, the Earl of Guilford. His majesty 
insisted that Fox should be given up and ex- 
cluded; North refused, and they parted on bad 
terms. On the 5th, the king saw Lord North a 
second time, but he could not prevail upon him 
to break the coalition.? On the 12th, his majesty 
sent for North a third time, and then commis- 


sioned him to desire the Duke of Portland, who | 


had succeeded to the great party influence of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, to form an administra- 
tion. But fresh ditliculties arose: the Duke of 
Portland would in no way break the league which 
had been formed between his party and the party 
of Lord North; the king still tried to exclude 
Fox, and Fox and some of his friends could not 
agree as to the admission into the cabinet of Lord 
Stormont, whom they had rejected before; and, 
on the 24th of March, it was currently reported 
that all negotiation between the king and the 
coalition was broken off. On that evening Mr. 
Coke, the popular member for Norfolk, moved 
an address, requesting his majesty “to consider 
the distracted and unsettled state of the empire, 
and comply with the wishes of the house, by 
forming an administration entitled to the confi- 
dence of the people, and such as might tend to 
terminate the unfortunate divisions and distrac- 
tions of the country.” The debate which ensued 
was rendered remarkable by Lord North’s solemn 
denial of having ever found, while in oftice, any 
secret influence behind the throne—for that cry 
Was again revived and was now applied, not to 
Lord Bute, who had almost disappeared from the 
public eye, but to Mr. Jenkinson, afterwards 
Earl of Liverpool. Coke’s motion was carried 
in a very full house with only four dissentient 
voices. His majesty replied to this address that 
it was his “earnest desire to do everything in his 
power to comply with the wishes of his faithful 

1 Wilberforce: Diary, in Live by his Sons, 2 Ibid. | 

3 Tbid. $ Ibid. 
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commons.” But, though more than a month had 
passed since the resignation of Lord Shelburne, 
nothing was done. 

On the 3lst of March, Lord Surrey moved 
another and stronger address, “to assure his 
majesty that all delays in a matter of this mo- 
ment have an inevitable tendency to weaken the 
authority of his government; and most humbly 
to entreat that he would take such measures as 
might quiet the anxiety and apprehension of his 
faithful subjects.” But as it was intimated by 
Mr. Pitt that he had that day resigued as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, the motion was ultimately 
withdrawn. Two days after this the king sur- 
rendered at discretion to the coalition, and an 
end was put to this long ministerial interregnum, 
which, however, was not so long by six weeks as 
the ministerial hiatus in the year 1757. 

The Duke of Portland became first lord of the 
treasury, Lord North secretary for home affairs, 
and Mr. Fox secretary for foreign affairs; the 
Earl of Carlisle got the privy seal; Lord John 
Cavendish was re-appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer; and Admiral Lord Keppel, who had 
quitted the Shelburne party, and resigned in 
January on account of the treaty of peace, was 
again placed at the head of the admiralty. The 
wishes of the king were complied with as re- 
garded Lord Stormont, who became president of 
the council; but that other king’s man, Lord- 
chancellor Thurlow, who had been admitted 
before at the formation of the Rockingham cabi- 
net, when Stormont had been excluded, was now, 
in his turn, barred out, and put to the ban: the 
great seal was given in commission to Lord Lough- 
borough, Mr. Justice Ashhurst, and Mr. Baron 
Hotham; and the aged Lord Mansfield accepted 
the temporary office of speaker of the House of 
Lords; Lord Townshend became master-general 
of the ordnance; Colonel Fitzpatrick secretary- 
at-war; Burke again paymaster of the forces, and 
Charles Townshend treasurer of the navy. These 
seven—Portland, North, Fox, Cavendish, Carlisle, 
Keppel, and Stormont—formed the new cabinet. 
Lord Sandwich, who still enjoyed the protection 
of North, and whose poverty was notorious, was 
gratified with the rangership of St. James's and 
Hyde Parks; and his son, Lord Hinchinbroke, 
was made master of the buck-hounds; Mr. Wal- 
lace and Mr. Lee took again the places of attorney 
and solicitor general; Sheridan, whose poverty 
and eloquence were equally conspicuous, became 
secretary to the treasury, having for his colleague 
Burke’s brother Richard; Lord North’s son (Colo- 
nel North) and the Honourable Mr. St. John were 
appointed under-secretaries of state; the Earl of 
Northington was made Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Mr. William Windham secretary for that 
kingdom. Fox, who waa the real head, saw that 
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his popularity was declining, and the king’s aver- | mentary grants, somewhat more than £12,000,000 


sion to him increasing every day; and that, of all 
experiments in politics, coalitions are apt to prove 
the most dangerous. : 
One of the first measures which the new 
cabinet were obliged to propose, was a loan of 
£12,000,000 ; and a atamp-duty on receipts soon 
followed. Pitt, while chancellor of the exche- 
quer, had been importuned to reproduce his 
scheme of parliamentary reform; but he declined 
the undertaking till the cabinet was changed. 
On the 7th of May he moved three resolutions: 
—1. That it was necessary to adopt measures 
for preventing bribery and expense at elections. 
2, That when the majority of voters in any bor- 
ough should be convicted of corruption, the bor- 
ough should be disfranchised, and the minority, 
not convicted, entitled to vote for the county. 


sterling.* 

On the 17th of June a remarkable petition— 
the first of so many—was presented to parliament 
by the Quakers for the total abolition of the 
slave trade. It was considered as little more 
than a romantic aspiration of the amiable en- 
thusiasts who had sent it up, and after a very 
short debate it was ordered to lie upon the table. 
On the 16th of July parliament was prorogued. 

On the 2d of September preliminary articles of 
peace with the Dutch were signed at Paris, Great 
Britain obtaining the cession of Negapatam, and 
restoring Trincomalee and all her other con- 
quests. On the very next day the definitive 
treaties with France, Spain, and America were 
signed at the same place. Shortly after, when 
Adams arrived as envoy from the United States, 


3. That an addition should be made to the number | the king said to him, at his first audience :—“TI 
of county members and of representatives of the | was the last man in the kingdom, sir, to consent 


metropolis. Varying upon that point, as his 
father had done before him, Pitt now defended 
the rotten boroughs, as necessary deformities, 
which might disfigure the constitution, but which 
could not be removed without risking a terrible 
ratastrophe. As Chatham had once done, he 
maintained that increasing the number of county 
members would give new life and vigour to the 
constitution. He would not fix the specific 
number, but he gave it as his opinion, that, in- 
cluding the new members for the metropolis, not 
less than 100 representatives ought to be added 
to the house." The claims of the American 
royalists to compensation, many of whom soon 
found themselves compelled to quit their native 
country for ever, also engaged the attention of 
parliament. Counting all classes and conditious, 


they subsequently received, in various parlia- 


! Parliwunentary reform now began to occupy the place in the 
public mind that had been so long engrossed by the questions 
relating to America. <A society had been formed for the diffn- 
sion of ‘‘ constitutional information, with a design to convey to 
the minds of the peoplo a knowledge of their rights, principally 
those of representation.” The first volume of their collected 
tracts was published in London in 1783; and presents, on many 
points, a curious contrast to the publications of the societies 
forined before and since, with the design of conveying to tho 
minds of the people a knowledge of their duties, 

Although the tracts plead for annual parliaments and univer- 
sik suffrage, the constitution of the society is aristocratic and 
exclusive. The members are chosen by ballot, but not without 
timeous recommendation to the committeo, and two black balls 
suffice to exclude from membership, and a single black bull 
from the committee. No one could he a member without a 
yearly subscription of a gninen, rigorously exacted, or thirty 
guineas paid down. Such limitations may account for the few- 
ness of the members, only 137, although the professed object of 
the society is so extensive and popular. Of these, five are 
noblemen, and eleven members of the House of Commons. The 
names of Major Cartwright, Alderman Bull, and John Frost, 
amongst the lay members, give token of absurdity, while those 
of Drs. Price, Priestley, and Kippis, and of John Horne Tooke, 
warn us not to expect much warmth of Christian principle. 
Accordingly, in the very first sentence of the first of the society's 
tracts, we find it set down, in cepital letters, as a first principle, 


to the independence of America: but, now it is 
granted, I shall be the last man in the world to 
sanction a violation of it.” 

When parliament re-assembled—on the 11th 
of November—the Prince of Wales took his seat 
in the House of Peers as Duke of Cornwall; 
and Fox produced his famous India bills, which 
became the immediate cause of the dismissal of 
the coalition ministry. The first of these bills 
was for “vesting the affairs of the East India 
Company in the hands of certain commissioners, 
for the benefit of the proprietors and the public.” 
Fox proposed that these directors should be seven 
in number, to be nominated 22 the first instance 
by parliament, and afterwards by the crown, to 
act for four years; but there were to he added 
nine assistant-directors, to be chosen in open elec- 
tion by a majority of the proprietors of East India 





| that LAW, To BIND ALL, MUST BE ASSENTED TO BY ALI-~a prin- 
ciple which, by proclaiming immunity to criminals who refuse 
their assent to the most necessary laws, makes a burlesque of all 
civil government. As for religion, the first part of the tracts is 
prefaced by an English imitation of an ode of Alcrous, the second 
with one of an ode of Callistratus. Tho latter having been 
“*performed at the anniversary meeting of the society, May 14th, 
1782,” seems to indicate that it was disposed to borrow any 
religion it had from ancient heathendom. It is hardly to be 
doubted that such an association, running counter at once to 
the common sense and Christian sentiments of the nation, so 
discredited parliamentary reform in general as to have deprived 
the country of many salutary ameliorations, until the excesses 
of the revolutionists in France and Holland made the whole 
subject come to be viewed with aversion and disgust. But 
the exclusiveness of the society made it a mere clique. Two 
black balls would never be wanting to exclude piety and common 
sense. 

2 The grasping spirit of the United States very early revealed 
itself in a proposal made by Franklin to Lord Shelburne, when 
joint secretary with Mr. Fox in the Rockingham cabinet, to have 
Canada given up by Great Britain to the States, ‘“‘in order that 
congress might sell the unappropriated lands, and make a fand 
thereby, in order to compensate the damages done by the English 
army, and even those sustained too by the royalists.” Had this 
bait been taken, part of the £12,000,000, but probably a very 
small part, might have been re-imbursed. 
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stock. The seven directors were to be intrusted 
with the entire management of the territorial 
possessions and revenues of the Company; and 
the nine assistant-directors acting under them 
were to manage the commercial concerns of the 
Company; and both classes were to be removeable 
by the king, on address of ether House of Partia- 
ment. The second bill—“for the better govern- 
ment of the territorial possessions and dependen- 
cies in India”—related chiefly to the powers to be 
granted to the governor-general and council in 
India, and to the conduct to be observed towards 
the natives, Fox encountered no opposition till 
the first of the two bills had been once read—on 


~ the 20th of November—and it was moved that it 


should be read a second time that day week. 
This motion was opposed by Mr. W. W. Grenville 
(afterwards Lord Grenville), who denounced the 
plan as one of the most alarming nature, involv- 
ing the most daring violation of the chartered 
rights of the Company, and putting an extent of 
patronage into the hands of ministers which would 
enable them to defy both the parliament and the 
crown. Grenville moved that the second reading 
should be postponed till ufter the Christmas re- 
cess; and he was supported by his relative, Pitt, 
by Dundas, Jenkinson, and other members, in- 
cluding Mr. John Scott, afterwards Lord-chan- 
cellor Eldon. Fox exerted himself greatly; but 
Lord North was absent on accountof indisposition. 
Grenville, contented with having made a begin- 
ning, did not press his motion to a division. The 
second reading, therefore, came on upon the 27th, 
and then there arose one of the longest and most 
animated of debates. On the Ist of December 
another great struggle took place on the motion 
for going into committee. Burke, who is said to 
have been, even more than Fox, the real author 
of the India scheme, was the principal orator on 
this occasion. Pitt pledged himself that, if the 
house would throw out tlie present bill, he would 
bring forward another, which would answer the 
exigencies of the case, without the violence or 
danger of the measure then before them. Again 
it was half-past four in the morning before a 
division took place ; but then the motion for going 
into committee was carried by 217 against 103. 
On the 8th of December the third reading was 
carried by 208 against 102, These were great 
and triumphant majorities; and Fox, it appears, 
thought he had reason to hope for the concur- 
rence of the lords, although the king had re- 
solutely opposed a new and copious creation of 
Whig peers. On the very next day, the 9th of 
December, the bill was carried up to the lords 
by Mr. Fox, attended by a great body of the 
commons. Though allowed, as a matter of 
course, a first reading, it was at on; reprobated 
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and by Lord Temple, who had repeated inter- 
views with the king to concert measures for 
relieving him from the coalition, Temple de- 
scribed the whole bill as infamous. Thurlow 
proclaimed with his sonorous voice, that, if the 
bill passed, the crown of England would uo 
longer be worth a man of honour’s wearing. 
“The king,” he added, “will, in fact, take the 
diadem from his own head and place it on the 
head of Mr. Fox!” The keenness and person- 
alities which followed were mainly owing to a 
note alleged to have been written by the king 
to Lord Temple, in which his majesty had de- 
clared that he would consider those as his enemies 
who voted for the bill. In the debate, Pitt, with 
the cold, sarcastic manner which was natural to 
him even in his early days, said that ministers 
ought instantly to resign, as it was evident, even 
from their own confessions, that they had lost 
the confidence of the sovereign. Fox spoke of 
his own glorious and independent majority in 
the commons, and of the private cabal conse- 
quently convened elsewhere. All strangers were 
excluded ; but it appears that in the debate the 
motion of Mr. Erskine pledging the house to the 
adoption of suitable remedies for the abuses in 
the government of India, was warnily attacked 
as an invasion of the king’s prerogative. The 
entire resolution was nevertheless carried by 147 
against 73. 

Al) this passed on Wednesday, the 17th. The 
next day was employed by the king in making 
dispositions for the formation of a new cabinet; 
and at twelve o’clock at night on Thursday, the 
18th, a messenger delivered to Mr. Fox and 
Lord North his majesty’s orders, “that they 
should deliver up the seals of their offices, and 
send them by the under-secretaries, Mr. Frazer 
and Mr. Nepean, as a personal interview on the 
occasion would be disagreeable to him.” The 
king delivered both seals into the hands of Lord 
Temple. On the following day—the 19th of 
December—Temple sent letters of dismission to 
all the other members of the coalition cabinet. 
At the same time, Pitt, though only in his twenty- 
fifth year, was appointed first lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer ; Earl Gower, 
president of the council ; and Temple, one of the 
secretaries of state. Earl Temple, the active 
agent in the overthrow of the coalition, resigned 
on the 22d the place which he had accepted on 
the 18th; upon which Viscount Sydney was ap- 
pointed secretary of state for the home, and the 
Marquis of Caermarthen for the foreign depart- 
ment. At the same time, the new cabinet was 
completed by the additional appointments of the 
Duke of Rutland as lord privy-seal, of Ear) 
Howe as first lord of the admiralty, and of Lord 
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however, the Duke of Rutland was transferred | struction to tts liberties. On the 14th, he moved 


to the government of Ireland, on which Earl 
Gower took the privy seal, and was succeeded as 
president of the council by Lord Camden. The 
Duke of Richmond was made master-general of 
the ordnance, without a seat in the cabinet; Mr. 
William Grenville and Lord Mulgrave became 
joint paymasters of the forces; Mr. Dundas, 
treasurer of the navy ; Mr. George Rose and Mr. 
Thomas Stecle, secretaries of the treasury ; Mr. 
Lloyd (afterwards Lord Kenyon) attorney-gene- 
ral; and Mr. Arden, solicitor-general. On the 
22d, Mr. Erskine moved an address to his majesty 
not to dissulve the present parliament, but to be 
graciously pleased to hearken to the advice of his 
faithful commons, and not to the secret advices of 
particular persons, who might have private inter- 
ests of their own, separate from the true interests 
of his majesty and his people. Pitt had not yet 
been re-elected, but his friend Mr. Bankes, of 
Corfe Castle, declared that he was authorized to 
state that he had no intention whatever to advise 
either x dissolution or a prorogation ; and that, 
if either of these measures were resorted to, 
Mr. Pitt would unquestionably resign! Erskine’s 
motion was nevertheless pressed, and was finally 
agreed to without a division. During this debate 
Lord North eulogized Fox as the best and the 
most honourable of men and statesmen. Some 
one spoke of Mr. Fox as having resigued—“ No,” 
said North, “my right honourable friend did not 
resign ; he was turned out; we were all turned out.” 
The king’s auswer to the address moved by 
Erskine was reported to the house on the 24th 
(Christmas Eve), and it contained an assurance 
that his majesty would not interrupt their 
meeting by any exercise of his prerogative, either 
by prorogation oy dissolution. 
ap. 1782 When the house re-assem)led, 
sd ’ after the Christmas recess, Pitt and 
the other members of the government who had 
been re-elected appeared in their places. Fox 
immediately moved the resumption of the com- 
mittee ou the state of the nation. After a debate 
which lasted till two o’clock in the morning, the 
motion was carried against Pitt, by a majority of 
thirty-nine—or by 232 against 193. Imputations 
were thrown out that the ministerial minority had 
een occasioned by unfair methods and influences; 
but Erskine, nevertheless, described the youthful 
premier as about to be hurled from his eminence 
in a few hours. In this fierce contention men 
thought not of rest. Attack followed attack, and 
still the young premier was left in minorities. 
Pitt declared that he had taken upon himself the 
government of the country upon one single, plain, 
intelligible principle, by which he desired to 
stand or fall with the people, namely, to save the 
country from the India bill, which threatened de- 


for leave to bring in a new bill, the provisions of 
which he explained at great length, for the better 
government and management of the affairs of the 
East India Company. Fox criticized the pro- 
posed measure with great severity; but no op- 
position was made to the motion, and the house 
diverged to charges and counter-charges of cor- 
ruption, and of attempts to purchase votes. On 
the 16th, Pitt’s India bill was read a first time 
with very little debate; and the committee on 
the state of the nation being then resumed, Lord 
Charles Spencer moved a resolution, declaring, 
“that, after the expressed opinion of the house, 
the continuance of the present ministers in office 
was contrary to constitutional principles, and in- 
jurious to the interests of his majesty and his 
people.” This was carried by a majority of 
twenty-one, the numbers being 206 to 185. 
During the debate Mr. Powys alluded to the 
possibility of an accommodation between the two 
contending parties, or a coalition between Fox 
and Pitt. Fox spoke as if the thing were feasi- 
ble, but Pitt carefully avoided committing himself 
on that delicate subject. When the house met 
again on the 20th, Pitt found himself obliged to 
take notice of the recommendation of the respect- 
able and independent country gentleman ; but he 
repeated the declaration made on the previous 
evening by Fox, that a union not founded on 
principle would be fallacious and dangerous. On 
Friday, the 23d, the new India bill was read a 
second time without opposition; but a long debate 
took place upon the motion for committing the 
bill, which, on a division, was negatived, and the 
bill consequently thrown out, by 222 against 214. 
Upon this, Fox moved for, and obtained leave 
to bring in a new bill of his own on the same 
subject. As the opposition apprehended that 
these triumphs, thus carried by constantly dimin- | 
ishing nuinbers, would only hasten the dissolu- 
tion, they endeavoured to extract from the young 
premier his interpretation of the precise meaning 
of the royal promise on that head; but Pitt pre- 
ser'ved an obstinate silence, and the house, at two 
o’clock in the morning, adjourned to the next, or 
rather the same day, Saturday, at twelve. When 
they met again the same question was put, and 
the same silence preserved by the young and 
haughty minister, as to the king’s intention of 
dissolving them. On Monday, the 26th, Mr. 
Eden moved a resolution, declaring the firm re- 
liance of the house, that they should not be in- | 
terrupted either by a prorogation or a dissolution 
from considering of proper measures for the re- 
gulation of the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, and for supporting the public credit. Mr. 
Pitt then rose and said, that he did not see how 
the royal word could be considered pledged to 
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the extent of the motion; but he added, that, in 
the present situation of affairs, he thought a dis- 
solution could not but be attended with great 
detriment and disadvantage, and therefore he 
would not advise any such exercise of the prero- 
gative. Mr. Eden’s resolution was agreed to 
without a division, and the house adjourned to 
the 29th. 

The three days that intervened were employed 
in anxious but useless efforts to bring about a 
coalition. Mr. Grosvenor, member for Chester, 
called a meeting of the members of the two par- 
ties, and about seventy gentlemen met at the St. 
Alban’s Tavern, where an address was agreed 
upon, and transmitted to the Duke of Portland 
and Mr. Pitt, entreating them to communicate 
with each other, and expressing a hope that, by 
a liberal and unreserved confidence, every im- 
pediment to their cordial co-operation might be 
removed. The Duke of Portland insisted that, 
before he met Mr. Pitt, the latter should resign ; 
and this Pitt declined doing. The negotiation 
was suspended at this point when the house _re- 
assembled on the 29th, to be again adjourned— 
on the motion of Fox—till the 2d of February. 
In the course of a short conversation, Fox spoke 
openly of the St. Alban’s Tavern negotiation, and 
said he trusted that those well-meant endeavours 
might yet produce something like a union; 
adding, however, that while the present ministry 
retained their situations, every effort of that kind 
must prove unavailing. 

On the 2d of February, when the house met 
again, Mr. Grosvenor, who had been chairman of 
the St. Alban’s Tavern meeting, moved, that it 
was the opinion of the house that the critical 
situation of public affairs required the exertions 
of a fair, sufficient, extended, united administra- 
tion, entitled to the confidence of the people, and 
such as might have a tendency to put an end to 
the unfortunate divisions and distractions of this 
country. Pitt now said that nothing but evil 
would come from the resignation of ministers; 
that neither his principles nor his feelings in- 
clined him to resign; but that, if he could see 
any prospect of a strong and well-connected 
government ready to succeed him, he would 
cheerfully retire, without any desire to form a 
part of such government. Mr. Grosvenor’s mo- 
tion was unanimously agreed to; and then Mr. 
Coke, of Norfolk, moved that it was the opinion 
of the house that the continuance of the present 
ministers in their offices was an obstacle to the 
formation of such an administration as might 
enjoy the confidence of the house, &c. This mo- 
tion was carried by 223 against 204. On the fol- 
lowing day, after expressing his disanpointment 
at seeing Pitt still in his place, Mr. Uoke moved 
that the two resolutions should be laid before his 
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majesty by those members who were of the privy 
council ; and this motion was carried by 211 
against 187. 

The lords had hitherto been quiet in the 
struggle; but Pitt, that great maker of peers, 
had already made several, including his uncle, 
Thomas Pitt;' and on the 4th of March the 
eloquence or zeal of the new lords was brought 
into play. Lord Howard of Effingham, an old 
lord but a new convert, moved two resolutions, 
directly levelled at those which had recently been 
passed by the commons: the first declaring that 
an attempt in any one branch of the legislature to 
suspend the course of law was unconstitutional ; 
nnd the second asserting the undoubted authority 
of appointing to the great offices of the executive 
government to be solely vested in the sovereign. 
There was a long debate, but both resolutions 
were carried by 100 against 53. On the very 
next day, in the commons, a series of resolutions, 
asserting that that house had not assumed any 
right to suspend the execution of law, or done 
anything else that was unconstitutional, was car- 
ried by 187 against 157. On the 11th of Febru- 
ary, the proposed union of parties was once more 
discussed in the commons, and Fox made what was 
considered a conciliatory and even compliment- 
ary speech. In replying to Fox, Pitt said that, 
whatever might be his disposition to coalesce 
with that gentleman, there were other persons of 
the same party with whom he would never act. 
Lord North, who considered himself more par- 
ticularly pointed at, immediately rose, and de- 
clared, with great frankness, that he would never 
be the man to stand in the way of the formation 
of such a stable, united, and extended adminis- 
tration as the present exigencies of the country 
required. 

The St. Alban’s Tavern association now suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon Mr. Pitt to agree that 
a message should be sent in the king’s name to 
the Duke of Portland, expressing his majesty's 
earnest desire that his grace should hold a con- 
ference with Mr. Pitt, for the purpose of forming 
an administration “on a wide basis, and on fair 
and equal terms.” But the duke insisted upon 
being permitted to construe this message as a 
virtual resignation on the part of Pitt; and re- 
quested to know what was meant by fair and 
equal terms, and also to have the honour of re- 
ceiving his majesty’s commands relative to the 
conference from the sovereign in person. The 
Duke of Portland immediately received a flat 
negative, both to the proposed assumption of 
Pitt’s virtual resignation, and to the personal 
audience with the king; and thus the negotiation 
terminated. When afterwards called upon in the 
house to explain, Pitt said that he had taken it 
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for granted that the Duke of Portland and his 
friends intended that the arrangements should 
not be made on “fair and equal terms.” On the 
18th of February, on the order of the day being 
read for going into the consideration of the sup- 
plies, he intimated that his majesty had not 
thought proper to dismiss his present ministers 
in compliance with the resolution of that house, 
and that ministers had not resigned. Fox, after 
declaring that such language had not been heard 
in the house since the Revolution, or at least 
since the accession of the house of Hanover, 
moved that the report of the committee of supply 
should be received, not now, but on Friday, the 
20th ; and the motion was carried by the narrow 
majority of ¢welve, the numbers being 208 against 
196. On the 20th, Mr. Powys moved a mild re- 
solution, implying that the house relied on his 
majesty’s royal wisdom, and hoped that he would 
take such measures as might tend to give effect 
to the wishes of his faithful commons, which had 
already been humbly represented to his majesty. 
In the debate which followed, Fox complained 
bitterly of the efforts which had been made to 
load him and his friends with unpopularity and 
odium, particularly by representing their late 
vote for a short postponement of the supplies as 
a fatal blow given to the national credit. He also 
endeavoured to explain and defend his strong ob- 
jections to a recurrence to the voice of the people 
through a new election; he declared that the 
people at the present moment were labouring 
under deception and delusion—were running to 
their own ruin—and that, therefore, it became an 
act of duty to resist them! Powys’ motion was 
carried by 197 against 177; and then, though it 
was near two o'clock in the morning, Fox pro- 
posed an address to his majesty founded upon the 
resolution. After a stormy debate, this, too, was 
carried by 177 against 156; and then, at half-past 
five, the house adjourned. 

In reply to the address, which was not present- 
ed till the 25th, the king said that unsuccessful 
efforts had been made to arrange a united ad- 
ministration, for which he was very desirous ; but 
that he could not see how it would in any degree 
he advanced by the dismission of his present 
ministers, against whom no charge had been made, 
while numbers of his subjects had expressed to 
him in the warmest manner their satisfaction in 
the late changes. “Under these circumstances,” 
added his majesty, “I trust my faithful com- 
mons will not wish that the essential offices of 
executive government should be vacated, until I 
see a prospect that such a plan of union as I have 
called for, and they have pointed out, may be 
carried into effect.” When this answer was re- 
ported—on the 27th—Lord Beaumont moved, 
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on Monday, the 1st of March, and then, that the 
house should adjourn to that day. Pitt offered 
no objection to the first motion, which was accord- 
ingly agreed to; but, as the object of the second 
was to delay the supplies, he opposed it with all 
his might. It was, however, carried against him 
by 175 to 168. 

On the Ist of March, when the house re- 
assembled, Fox moved a second address to the 
throne, to be carried up, like the former, by the 
whole house. This address was much stronger 
than the last, and contained a direct prayer for 
the removal of ministers. It was carried by 201 
against 189. On Thursday, the 4th of March, the 
commons went up to St. James’s, and were told 
by his majesty that he remained in the same 
sentiments he had formerly expressed. Upon 
the motion of Fox it was agreed that this answer 
should not be taken into consideration before the 
following Monday. On the next day—Friday, 
the 5th—Fox moved that the committee on the 
mutiny bill, which stood for that day, should 
also be adjourned to Monday. This motion, too, 
he carried, but by a majority of only nine, the 
numbers being 171 against 162. 

On the great Monday—the 8th of March—the 
house was crowded to excess. But just as the 
important debate was about to begin, Sir James 
Lowther, complaining that he had not been able 
to find room for his friend, the brother of the 
member for St. Alban’s, and saying that he had 
reason to believe that there might be strangers in 
the gallery not introduced by members, insisted 
upon carrying into force the standing order of 
the house for excluding all strangers whatsoever; 
and the gallery was accordingly cleared. Fox 
moved another address to the throne, repeating 
at greater length the prayer for the removal of 
ininisters, and vindicating the loyalty of the com- 
mons, who were declared to be incapable of any 
wish to Jessen the prerogative. Pitt took little 
or no part in the debate, but his place was ably 
supplied by Dundas. About midnight, the house, 
in the midst of uncommon anxiety and impatience 
on both sides, prepared to divide. In a few 
minutes Fox was found to have the majority, but 
this time only by one solitary vote, the numbers 
being 191 against 190. Tremendous cheers were 
raised on the ministerial benches; and the coali- 
tion felt that the fight was over, and that nothing 
was left but a dignified retreat. The majority of 
one stuck in their throats, and they tried no more 
divisions. The mutiny bill was voted, the sup- 
plies were voted to the extent demanded by Pitt, 
and the appropriation act was left to sleep. On 
the morrow there was some angry conversation. 
Mr. Powys lamented that, though a century had 
not elapsed since a vote of the commons could 
bestow a crown, their repeated votes were not 
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able now to procure the dismiasion of a minister! 
Nearly everybody now knew that both the king 
and the minister had entered into the St. Alban’s 
Tavern propositions merely to gain time and to 
amuse the house while they were preparing for 
the great event of a dissolution. Yet even after 
the knowledge of this fact, and of the rapidly de- 
clining strength of opposition had become uni- 
versal, the young premier continued to preserve 
his mystery and silence. On the 23d, after several 
members had tried to force some words from the 
dumb oracle, Lord North said that the report 
that they were at the point of death was in every- 
body’s mouth; that it would be treating the 
house with unparalleled insult and contempt to 
dissolve parliament without waiting for a bill of 
appropriation; and that he had hoped the min- 
ister would have condescended to uiter a single 
syllable by way of satisfaction. Pitt coldly re- 
plied that gentlemen might ask as many questions 
as they pleased, and attribute to him what mo- 
tives they chose for his not answering them ; that 
he did not conceive that he was bound to answer 
one way or another; and that he should pursue 
the line of conduct he thought right. On the 
very next day—the 24th—the king went down to 
the House of Lords, and put an end to the session 
by a prorogation ; declaring that he felt it to be 
a duty which he owed to the constitution and the 
country, under its actual circumstances, to recur 
as speedily as possible to the sense of his people 
by convoking wu new parliament. And the next 
day the sentence of dissolution appeared in the 
Cazette, 

As it was indispensable to procure an appro- 
priation bill as soon as possible, the elections were 
commenced almost immediately, and the new par- 
liament was convoked for the 18th of May. Pitt 
felt that his danger was over and his majority 
certain. The coalition had made a wreck of the 
wonderful popularity of his rival, and the India 
bill had arrayed against Fox the immense weight 
and influence of the Company, and nearly the 
whole city interest. No method had been ne- 
glected to heap odium on the coalition and the 
heads of Fox and North. Extracts of former 
speeches, lampoons, satires in prose and verse, 
were printed daily, and scattered through every 
town and village in the kindom. The pencil and 
etching-needle of the caricaturist were brought 
into the service, and furnished with subjects out 
of the recent history of parliament. In one print 
Fox, under the character of a “ Political Samson,” 
appeared carrying away on his shoulders the 
whole East India House: in another, called “The 
Triumphal Entry of Carlo Khan into Delhi,” the 
queer, fat, good-humoured face of Lord: North 
was stuck upon the body of an eiephant, and 
Charles Fox, in the splendid costume of a Mogul 
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emperor, was seated triumphantly on the ele- 
phant’s back; while Burke, as a trumpeter, 
walked before, proclaiming the successor of Ta- 
merlane and Aurungzebe. The youth of Pitt, 
and the bold stand he had made against numbers, 
told greatly in his favour; and, while he was 
represented to one party as a stanch defender 
of the prerogative, he was held up to the admira- 
tion of the other as the champion of parliamentary 
reform and the declared antagonist of aristocratic 
influence. The king, too, who had become popu- 
lar in the midst of reverses, was pitied and ad- 
mired, even in the quarters whence the great 
storms proceeded which had troubled the early 
part of the reign. Addresses and petitions, im- 
ploring his majesty to support Mr. Pitt, had from 
the commencement of the contest been pouring 
in to St. James's from all parts, from the city of 
London down to the memorable borough of New 
Sarum, which then, as at a later period, consisted 
of one solitary farm-house. Middlesex, South- 
wark, and even Westminster had abandoned 
Fox, and had congratulated the throne on the dis- 
mission of the coalition ministry. Worcester, 
Exeter, York, Edinburgh, and many other towns 
had followed the example. It is not to be sup- 
posed that all these demonstrations were spon- 
taneous: for three months, while the opposition 
in the House of Commons, confident in their 
nunerical strength, were striving to prevent a 
dissolution, Pitt had been preparing for the new 
election, and every influence a government can 
command had been employed in his favour. In 
many counties and towns the oldest and best es- 
tablished interests were completely undermined, 
and the Pitt candidates returned by triumphant 
majorities. Not less than 160 members, friends 
of the coalition ministers, lost their elections, and 
were sent back to private life with the name of 
“Fox’s Martyrs.” The result of the whole was 
a complete establishment of the political supre- 
macy of Pitt. 

The new parliament assembled on the day ap- 
pointed—the 18th of May—when the king, with 
a joyful countenance, descanted in his speech on 
the declared sense of his people and the demerits 
of Fox’s India bill. The addresses from both 
houses expressed thanks and gratitude to the 
king for having dissolved the late parliament, 
the opposition amendments having been rejected 
by large majorities. On the 21st of June, Pitt 
moved several resolutions for stopping smuggling 
by reducing the duty upon tea from 50 to 12} 
per cent.; and for raising the window-tax in pro- 
portion. These resolutions, which were the basis 
of his “Commutation Act,” were passed, though 
not without much debate. After some financial 
arrangements he introduced his new constitution 
for the East India Company, materially altered 
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from his first draught. It left the directors of 
the Company to be elected, as they had always 
been, by the proprietors ; but it associated with 
them in the government of India what was called 
the “Board of Control,” the members of which 
were appointed by the crown, and came in and 
went out with the ministry of which they formed 
a part, like the members of the board of trade or 
of the treasury. The bill was carried through 
both houses by large majorities. 

On the 30th of June the premier produced his 
budget, which ineluded a loan of £6,000,000. 
He gave all his support to a humane and liberal 
bill, moved by his friend Dundas, ex-lord-advo- 
cate of Scotland, and now treasurer to the navy, 


for restoring the Scottish estates forfeited on ac- | 
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count of the rebellion of 1745. The measure en- 
countered no opposition whatever in the com- 
mons: but in the lords the restored Chancellor 
Thurlow ventured some splenetic comments upon 
it. The bill was, however, carried, and received 
the royal assent. On the 20th of August, after 
the appropriation bill and all other indispensable 
measures had been carried by jubilant minis- 
terial majorities, the king prorogued parliament, 
with the satisfactory conviction that he had es- 
tablished a ministry to his own mind, and had 
nothing more to fear from the once formidable 
coalition which-had for months deprived him of 
his rest. From this period, for seventeen long 
and eventful years we shall find the councils of 
Great Britain directed by William Pitt. 
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{| R. PITTS first parliament, pro- 
rogued on the 20th of Auguat, 
weL.| 1784, did not re-assemble until 
ite the 25th of J anuary 1785. The 





: Mr. Fox, had been again re- 
turned for Westminster at the last general elec- 
tion; but Sir Cecil Wray, the unsuccessful Tory 
candidate, having demanded a scrutiny, Corbett, 
the high bailiff of the city of Westminster, and a 
warm Pittite, not without encouragement from 
the minister or from his triumphant party, took 
upon himself to make no return of representatives 
for that city; and Fox had been obliged to creep 


into parliament as member for a Scotch burgh—a 
circumstance which had given rise to many sar- 
castic jokes in the preceding session. Immedi- 
ately on the meeting of the new parliament the 
conduct of the high bailiff had been taken up 
warmly by the opposition, and had been as warm- 
ly defended by the minister and his friends. 
Counsel had been heard at the bar, petitions from 
Mr. Fox and petitions from the Westminster 
electors had been read ; but ministerial majorities 
had justified the conduct of the bailiff, and had 
ordered him to proceed in the scrutiny “with all 
practicable despatch.” But Corbett too well knew 
what was expected from him by his party to make 
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use of any despatch; and at the opening of the 
present session, when the scrutiny had lasted 
some eight months, it was found that not quite 
two out of the seven parishes into which West- 
minster was divided were scrutinized. On the 
8th of February, the subject was brought again 
before the house by a petition from the electors; 
and the high bailiff and his counsel underwent 
another long examination at the bar, touching the 
practicability of carrying on the scrutiny with 
more despatch. The bailiff gave in evidence that 
it would certainly take not less, but probably a 
much longer time, than two years, to finish the 
scrutiny. On the very next day Mr. Welbore 
Ellis, now out of place and in opposition, moved 
that the high bailiff should obey the writ, and 
make a return of the precept—which meant, at 
least according to the doctrine of the mover and 
his friends, that he should declare elected those 
who had stood highest on the poll. A long and 
violent debate, marked on both sides with gross 
personalities, followed; and the constitutional 
law or rule was absolutely buried under moun- 
tains of abuse and rhetoric. Fox, as his speech 
is reported by a friendly organ, was mild and 
even pathetic in accusing his rival, Pitt, of unfair- 
ness, “He had,” he said, “always wished to 
stand well with the right honourable gentleman: 
he remembered the day he had first congratulated 
the house on the acquisition of his abilities ; it had 
been his pride to fight side by side with him the 
battles of the constitution, little thinking that he 
would one day desert his principles, and lend him- 
self to be the instrument of that secret influence 
which they had both combated so successfully. 
He might have been prepared to find a formidable 
rival in the right honourable gentleman—a rival 
that would leave him far behind in the pursuit 
of glory; but he never could have expected that 
he could have descended so low as to he the 
court persecutor of any man. . He saw 
plainly that it was a pecuniary contest, and that 
his friends were to be tired out by the expense 
of it. The scrutiny on both sides could not cost 
less than £30,000 a-year. This was enough to 
shake the best fortunes. His own last shilling 
might easily be got at, for he was poor; but, 
little as he had, he would spend it to the last 
shilling. If in the end he should lose his election, 
it would not be through want of a legal majority, 
but through want of money! and thus would he, 
perhaps, be deprived of his right, and the electors 
of Westminster of the man of their choice, be- 
cause ‘he was not able to carry on a pecuniary 
contest with the treasury.”' The young premier, 
more starch and stern than any veteran minister 
that had appeared in modern times, called these 


charges “mad and violent assertions”.-“as gross 
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as they were unfounded”—the products of one 

“mad with desperation and disappointment.” 

He accused Fox of filling his speech for three 

hours at a time “with everything that was per- 

sonal, inflammatory, and invidious.”* And, with 

a scornful elevation of the nostril, he continued 
—T say, nevertheless, I am not surprised if he 
should pretend to be the butt of ministerial per- 
secution ; and if, by striving to excite the public 
compassion, he should seek to reinstate himself 
in that popularity which he once enjoyed, but 
which he so unhappily has forfeited. For it is 
the best and most ordinary resource of these po- 
litical apostates to court and to offer themselves 
to persecution, for the sake of the popular pre- 
dilection and pity which usually fall upon perse- 
cuted men ; it becomes worth their while to suf- 
fer for a time political martyrdom, for the sake 
of the canonization that awaits the suffering 
martyr; and I make no doubt the right honour- 
able gentleman has so much penetration, and at 
the same time so much passive virtue about him, 
that he would be glad not only to seem a poor, 
injured, persecuted man, but he would gladly 
seek an opportunity of even really suffering a 
little persecution, if it be possible to find such an 
opportunity.”* On the 3d of March, in moving 
for an adjournment of the question, the premier 
had the mortification of being out-voted, by 162 
against 124. After a protracted struggle, the 
high bailiff of Westminster was compelled to 
muke a return of Lord Hood and Mr. Fox as 
duly elected members. Fox afterwards brought 
an action against the high bailiff, laying his da- 
mages at £100,000, The jury gave bim a verdict, 
but only for £2000. He then declared that the 
money should be distributed among the charities 
of Westminster. 

The concessions in favour of Ireland which had 
been made from time to time were far from 
satisfying the Irish people, who continued their 
arined associations, and in other respects followed 
the same line of conduct which had led to revo- 
lution and independence in America. As early 
as in the month of September, 1783, a meeting 
of delegates from the province of Ulster, ap- 
pointed and backed by the volunteers, was held 
at Dungannon for the purpose of reforming the 
Irish parliament. At this great meeting a plan 
of reform was agreed upon; and it was further 
resolved that a convention of representatives 
from the whole volunteer army of Ireland should 
assemble in the following month of November 
at Dublin. Nearly all the volunteer corps and 
grand juries of the kingdom adhered to the re- 


solutions thus passed. In October, delegates from 
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all the corps of the province of Leinster assem- 
bled in Dublin and boldly put forth their de- 
mand for a reform of the representation, for the 
admission of Roman Catholics to the elective 
franchise, and fora more free enjoyment of the 
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bill “for the more equal representation of the 
people in parliament.” It was supported by a 
long array of petitions; but it was nevertheless 
thrown out at the second reading by a majority 
of nearly two to one. The citizens of Dublin 


benefits of trade and manufacture. And on the | held an aggregate meeting and issued a‘circular 


day appointed by the meeting at Dungannon— 
the 10th of November, 1783—the grand national 
convention of volunteers, consisting of delegates 
from every county in the kingdom, met at the 
Royal Exchange in Dublin, marched in procession 
to the Rotunda, and there opened their session 
by proposing a total remodelling of the Irish 
constitution. The mass of the people were soon 
taught to consider that those delegates were their 
real representatives, and that the members of the 
Irish House of Commons were traitors or mere 
intruders. Several members of that house, how- 
ever, were also embers of this grand national 
convention, and among these was the eloquent 
and impetuous Henry Flood, who, on the 29th 
of November, attempted to introduce the new- 
modelled constitution into the house in the shape 
of a bill. The motion was indignantly rejected by 
157 against 77. The house then voted a very 
‘loyal address to the king, expressing the great 
happiness they enjoyed under the present form 
of government and constitution, which they said 
they were determined to support with their lives 
and fortunes. The House of Lords, still less de- 
sirous of a change which would have been a revo- 
lution, concurred in the address. The national 
convention immediately agreed upon a counter- 
address, in the text of which they denied all revo- 
lutionary intention and any wish to separate 
Ireland from England. The volunteer corps, 
who had been well supplied by government with 
arms during the American war, to enable them 
to repel invasion, retained their imposing atti- 
tude, and were constantly seen drilling and 
training.’ The Roman Catholics of course far 
outnumbered the Protestants; but for a time 
there was no apparent distinction as to religious 
faiths, and the Presbyterians of the north seemed 
linked heart and hand with their old antagonists 
the Papists. The doctrine of toleration was set 
forth in the broadest manner; the volunteers, 
their delegates and conventions, claimed the elec- 
tive franchise equally for persons of every form 
of religious worship. But another and more 
questionable principle was involved in their de- 
mands for annual parliaments and a sort of uni- 
versal suffrage. In the month of March, 1784, 
Mr. Flood again introduced in the commons his 
1 Memoirs of the Different Rebellions in Ireland, by Sir Richard 
Musgrave, Bart., member in the late Irish parliament. A one- 
sided, ill-written book, and little to be depended upon, except 
where documents are quoted. It is to be said, however, that the 


works on the other (or Irish revolutionary) aide are at the least 
quite as prejudiced and violent. 





address to the Irish people, recommending that 
five persons should be elected from every county, 
city, and considerable town, to meet in Dublin 
in Nationat Conaress. This close and quick 
imitation of the Americans roused the British 
government and called forth the energy of Pitt, 
so that measures were taken to prevent the 
meeting of this proposed congress. The congress 
nevertheless met in October, though in a very 
incomplete form, passed many strong resolutions, 
and peaceably adjourned, with exhortations to 
all Irish patriots to do their best in order to 
render its next meeting more complete and effec- 
tive. On the 2d of January of the present year, 
1785, the national congress met again at Dublin, 
consisting of delegates from twenty-seven of the 
counties—in all about 200 individuals. Their 
tone was high and threatening ; their proceedings 
continued to be an imitation of the conduct of the 
American revolutionists, only varying through 
the difference of national character, or the 
greater heat or impetuosity of Irish-born patriots. 
Many of the leaders and orators were the same 
men who, a few years after, mingled their admir- 
ation of the great French revolution with their 
sympathy for the American one, and who, deluded 
by promises of assistance and confraternity from 
the French republicans, rushed headlong into 
rebellion. For the present they held several 
adjourned meetings, and established permanent 
committees of correspondence. In the meantime 
commissioners had been appointed by the Irish 
parliament to confer with the British cabinet, 
and a plan of commercial relief had been agreed 
upon between Mr. Pitt and this commission. 
The Irish Houses of Commons and Lords having 
concurred in this plan, Mr. Pitt introduced it in 
the English House of Commons. It consisted 
of two great provisions :—1. To permit the im- 
portation of the produce of our colonies in the 
West Indies and America through Ireland into 
Great Britain. 2. To establish a free trade, or 
mutual exchange, between Great Britain and 
Ireland, of their respective productions and 
manufactures upon equal terms. In return for 
these advantages the minister proposed that 
Treland should contribute a certain annual sum 
out of the surplus of her hereditary revenue 
towards the general expenses of the empire. 
Mr. Pitt spoke with laudable feeling against the 
old jealous, exclusive, and unwisely selfish spirit 
which had animated the British legislature. He 
said, “The house would recollect that, from the 
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Revolution to a period within the memory of 
every man who heard him, until those very few 
years, the English system had been that of de- 
barting Ireland from the enjoyment and use of 
her own resources ; to make the kingdom com- 
pletely subservient to the interests and opulence 
of this country, without suffering her to share 
in the bounties of nature, in the industry of 
her citizens, or making them contribute to the 
general interests and strength of the empire. 
This system of cruel and abominable restraint 
had, however, been exploded. It was at once 
harsh and unjust, and 
it was as impoliticasit 
was oppressive.” The 
scheme was submitted 
to a committee of the 
board of trade and 
plantations, who exa- 
mined some of the 
principal merchants 
and manufacturers of 
England, and then 
presented to the house 
a long and contradic- 
toryreport. Uponthis 
the house resolved to 
examine those mer- 
chants and manufac- 
turers at their own 
bar. These examina- 
tions were so long, and 
the petitions against 
the plan so numerous, 
that more than two 
months were occupied 
bythem. In the end 
the anti-liberal feel- 
ing compelled Pitt to 
subjoina variety of re- 
strictive clauses, bind- 
ing Ireland to adopt whatever navigation laws the 
British parliament might hereafter enact; pro- 
hibiting the importation into Ireland, or thence 
into Great Britain, of any West Indian com- 
modities not the produce of our own colonies; 

and forbidding Ireland to trade to any country 

beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits 

of Magalhaens, so long as the charter of the East 

India Company should be continued. Great 

and sure as was the ministerial majority, the 

principles of the bill were not adopted without 

warm discussions in both houses, some main- 

taining that they were giving too little to Ire- 

land, and many more that they were giving a 

great deal too much. In Ireland strong objections 

were taken to all the alterations and additions 

to the original propositions, and numerous peti- 

tions were presented againat the bill. A motion , 
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for leave to bring in a corresponding bill was 
carried in the Irish House of Commons, but by 
a majority of only nineteen, the numbers being 
127 against 108. The mover, Mr. Orde, the 
secretary of the lord-lieutenant, having procured 
the bill to be read the first time and printed, 
declared that he should proceed no further with 
it during the present session. After the rising 
of parliament, Dublin and most of the great 
towns continued in a very turbulent state ; the 
non-importation associations, which had been 
copied from the Americans, were renewed, and 
were in many instan- 
ces sanctioned by the 
grand juries; dread- 
ful threats were ut- 
tered against all who 
should dare to import 
any goods from Eng- 
land, and these men- 
aces and the dread of 
the popular fury pro- 
duced the same effect 
here as they had done 
at Boston. The stop- 
page to trade, particu- 
larly in the seaports, 
threw thousands of 
men out of employ- 
ment; and the idle 
and the hungry sought 
relief or occupation in 
rioting. In some quar- 
ters of Dublin the 
troops were obliged to 
be almost constantly 
under arms. 

While the [Irish 
trade bill was pend- 
ing, Mr. Pitt, on the 
18th of April, again 
called the attention of the house to the subject 
of a reform in the representation of the people. 
He had pledged himself “as a man and a minister” 
to promote this cause; but it may be doubted 
whether, at this moment, he had any anxious 
desire for parliamentary reform, notwithstanding 
his declarations to some of his private friends, 
then ardent reformers, that he would exert his 
influence to the uttermost for this measure.’ 
The specific proposition he made was to transfer 
the right of election from thirty-six rotten bor- 
oughs to the counties and the great unrepresented 
towns, giving a compensation in money to the 
owners and holders of the rotten boroughs so 
disfranchised ; and to extend the right of voting 
in county elections to copyholders. In the very 


beginning of his speech he seemed to acknow- 


1 Letter from Mr. R. Smith to Wilberforce, in Lye. 
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ledge the hopelessness of success to any auch 
scheme ; and the whole bill was thrown out by 
248 against 174. This was Pitt’s last perform- 
ance as a parliamentary reformer. 

In the course of the session Pitt called the 
attention of the house to a general review of the 
national finances, and, after suggesting various 
alterations, stated that he expected that the land 
und malt taxes added to the product of the other 
taxes would leave him an overplus of nearly 
£1,000,000 per annum, which sum he thought 
ought to go into a sinking fund, to be applied to 
the extinction of the national debt. He did not, 
however, intend to put any such scheme into 
execution until the following year. Many objec- 
tions were taken to the whole plan by the opposi- 
tion, though even in that quarter some high 
notions were already entertained of the young 
chancellor of the exchequer’s abilities as a calcu- 
lator and financier; and some of the Whigs—the 
extremes of the party—probably did not think 
the worse of the plan from its being known to 
have been suggested bv Dr. Price (the friend of 
Dr. Priestley), an eminent dissenting miuister, 
who entertained the most liberal views in general 
politics. Several new taxes were added to those 


imposed in the preceding year: among them was | 


a tax upon female servants, calculated to produce 
annually £140,000; and an additional tax upon 
male servants, calculated to produce, in addition 
to the former one, £35,000.!. Within the last 
few years, or since the impulse had been given 
by Burke, various bills had been passed for regu- 
lating the public offices of the kingdom; and 
Mr. Pitt now brought one in “for appointing 
commissioners for inquiring into the fees, gra- 
tuities, perquisites, and emoluments which are or 
lately have been received in the several public 
offices; to examine into any abuses which may 
exist in the same; and to report such observa- 
tions as shall occur to them for the better con- 
ducting and managing the business transacted in 
the said offices.” The opposition to this bill was 
very considerable. It was not possible to deny 
the existence of extortion, peculation, and other 
abuses; but a stand was made upon the liberty 
of the subject, and the principles of Magna Charta 
were quoted against the bill, and in defence of 
»apacious placemen and official understrappers. 
The question was finally carried in the commons 
by seventy-four against fifteen. The lords intro- 
duced several amendments, and one in particular 
which subjected the commissioners to the con- 
trol of the board of treasury. The commissioners 
appointed were two of the comptrollers of army 
accounts and Mr. Francis Baring. 


No nation onthe Continent had suffered somuch 
a a ee ee ee 
: Pitt's tax on maid-servants encountered ‘much opposition, 
and became the subject of many jokes, 
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from the American war as the Dutch. Their fin- 
ances were embarrassed, their losses excessive, 
and their colonies, which had been taken by the 
English, and then retaken by the French, were 
kept for the most part by the French. Their 
neighbours and rivals, the Belgians, were encour- 
aged in their endeavours to make Ostend the 
centre of a great trade, and a place of export and 
import to and from the East Indies—a scheme 
which had for some time been earnestly enter- 
tained by their sovereign, the Emperor Joseph, 
who, at the same moment, was erecting at the 
head of the Venetian Gulf a great trading town 
and port to rival the old commercial grandeur of 
Venice. At the same time the anomalous govern- 
ment of the Dutch, which was neither a republic 
nor a constitutional monarchy, or indeed any- 
thing else capable of being described by a politi- 
cal term, was torn to pieces by intestine dissen- 
sions. The oligarchic or French party accused 
the Orangeists, or quasi-royalists who adhered to 
the stadtholder, of having misconducted the war, 
and of now aiming at the subversion of the na- 
tional liberties and municipal rights: the Orange- 
ists accused the French party of having needlessly 
precipitated the country into a ruinous war with 
England, and a most perilous and treacherous 
alliance with France, and of encouraging a demo- 
cratic fury which would be more insupportable 
than the tyranny of the completest despot. One 
thing was clear and certain—the Dutch could 
neither preserve peace at home nor defend them- 
selves from the attack of any one powerful neigh- 
bour. In sacrificing their old alliance with Eng- 
land they had committed a sort of political suicide. 
England had saved them from being swallowed 
up by Louis XIV.; but events were now in rapid 
progress which were to render the restored friend- 
ship of England of no avail, which were to render 
the appetite of the French more ravenous than 
under the Grand Monarque, and to leave Hol- 
land and all her liberties and rights a helpless 
prey to Gallic sansculottism. Thus, in numerous 
ways, lid the effects of the American war prepare 
and facilitate the events of the French revolution. 

But, for the present, though injuring and de- 
spoiling them, France continued to play the part 
of an ally to the United Provinces, and Austria 
was the power that threatened: their peace and 
their very existence as an independent nation. 
As early as the year 1781 the Emperor Joseph 
had determined to do away with the barrier 
treaty, and to take possession of the numerous 
fortresses of the Austrian Netherlands, which, 
ever since the conclusion of the war of succession, 
had been deposited in the hands of the Dutch, 
and garrisoned by them for the mutual defence 
of the Netherlands and of Holland, or as a com- 
mon bulwark against,the inroads of the French. 
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The acheme was that of two great men, William | 


IIL. and the Duke of Marlborough; but it was 
to be thrown to the winds by the chances and 
changes, the passions and caprices of the present 
times. The Dutch had all the honour, such as 
it was, of keeping up these garrisons, but the 
house of Austria nearly all the expense. The 
Emperor Joseph grudged the money, and felt 
ashamed of having some of his principal cities 
and fortresses occupied by foreigners; he much 
doubted whether in case of a new war these 
Dutch garrisons would materially contribute to 
check the progress of an enemy; besides, he was 
now at peace and in close alliance with France, 
and, as he fondly fancied, likely to remain so; 
and, in case of the contrary, he felt confidence in 
his own vastly increased army and improved re- 
sources, which left him no doubt that he should 
be fully able to defend the Austrian Netherlands 
without so many expensive places of arms, and 
wholly without the assistance of the Dutch, and 
the humiliating interference of burgomasters and 
war commissioners deputed by the States-general. 
Joseph forgot, or cared not for the obligations 
which his house lay under to the Dutch, and the 
solemn engagements which bound him to recog- 
nize the barrier treaty. He alleged that the 
Dutch misapplied the money; that they had 
shamefully surrendered many of the fortresses in 
the war of 1741; that they were now allowing 
the fortifications to fall to decay, and leaving thin 
and defective garrisons in them. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1781, when the Dutch had got 
into the war with England, the only real guardian 
of the barrier treaty, he peremptorily demanded 
precise accounts of the revenues received for the 
barrier, and of the sums expended on the fortifi- 
cations. After some correspondence, the States- 
general acknowledged their weakness and sub- 
mitted to necessity; towards the close of the year 
1781 the Dutch garrisons were withdrawn from 
the barrier, and Joseph began to dismantle the 
fortresses and sell the materials. This work was 
scarcely commenced ere the States-general felt 
the most lively apprehensions for the frontiers of 
their own provinces, and adopted measures for 
putting their own fortresses along the Scheldt 
into an immediate state of defence. The people 
were furiously excited, and the Orange party, now 
rapidly increasing, pointed to the open barrier 
and the rising port of Ostend as signal proofs of 
the mischief brought upon the country by the 
French party, and the rupture of the old alliance 
with Great Britain. The French party never- 
theless attributed every new misfortune to the 
Orangeists. The animosities of these antagonist 
parties waxed so fierce that every day seemed to 
threaten a civil war. The return of peace with 
England could restore neither unanimity nor 
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power. Prince Louis, Duke of Brunswick-Wolf- 

enbiittel, was guardian and representative of the 

young stadtholder, William Frederick, during his 

minority, and field-marshal and commander-in- 

chief of the Dutch forces. He had long endured 

with rare temper the coarse attacks of the French 
party, who accused him of a design to make his 
ward a tyrant; but at last he wrote a letter to the 
States-general, referring to his thirty-two years 
of faithful service, and finally declaring that he 
resigned all the offices he held, and discharged 
himself from all obligations and engagements to 
the commonwealth. After this, Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, as a near relative to the stadt- 
holder, and as the natural opponent to the house 
of Austria, interfered to allay these dissensions, 
which must inevitably leave Holland open to the 
Emperor Joseph or the French king, or to both of 
those monarchs. Frederick remonstrated, advised, 
and menaced; but even his powerful voice was dis- 
regarded in the loud fury of faction. In the mean- 
time the Emperor Joseph had advanced sundry 
new claims, and had assumed a tone of haughty 
dictation towards the States-general. The most 
important of these new claims, and the most ¢lis- 
tressing to the Dutch, were those to the posses- 
sion and sovereignty of the city and country of 
Maestricht, and the free navigation of the Scheldt, 
without which that other grand scheme of Aus- 
tria, to re-elevate Antwerp to her ancient com- 
mercial importance, must fall to the ground. The 
States-general, after some very submissive and 
humiliating correspondence, despatched, on the 
21st of April, 1784, two plenipotentiaries to Brus- 
sels, in order to treat with Joseph’s agents for an 
amicable arrangement. But the very night after 
the arrival of the Dutch diplomatists at the capi- 
tal of the Austrian Netherlands, a detachment 
of Austrian troops entered the territories of the 
Dutch republic, and took possession of the fort of 
Old Lillo; and, in little more than a week after, 
some squadrons of Austrian dragoons crossed the 
frontiers at another point and pulled down the 
Dutch flag from the custom-house, These trans- 
actions carried rage and dismay to the further- 
most dike and canal of Holland. Some regi- 
ments of horse and foot were despatched to Maes- 
tricht, and other troops were ordered to reinforce 
the different garrisons on the Scheldt; but, though 
everything seemed to depend upon celerity and 
unanimity, the movement of the troops was re- 
tarded by fresh disputes between the States and 
the stadtholder. The only refuge for the Dutch 
seemed to be in the French, and they implored 
Louis XVI. to mediate between them and his 
wife's brother, the emperor. Louis responded 
kindly to the Dutch application, assuring the 
States-general that he would act with fairness 
and impartiality. 
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The pretension to the free navigation of the 
Scheldt had been rather hinted than expressed : 
but an experiment was now made upon that river 
calculated to bring the question to issue. A small 
vessel was sent down the Scheldt with orders not 
to lower its flag to the fort or guard-ship at New 
Lillo, in order to provoke the interference of the 
Dutch authorities; and the vessel was boarded 
and searched, as had been expected. The em- 
peror then inserted in his ultimatum his right to 
the absolute and independent sovereignty of the 
Scheldt from Antwerp to the sea, and the demand 
for the removal of the Dutch guard-ship at New 
Lillo, and the demolition of all the Dutch forts 
erected on that river. His minister at Brussels, 
Count Belgioso, further declared that the first 
shot fired by the Dutch upon the Scheldt would 
be considered asa declaration of war. Nor did the 
demands of the emperor end here, for he claimed 
a free navigation and uninterrupted commerce to 
and in both the East and West Indies. While 
the States-general and their negotiators were 
busied in drawing up remonstrances, and while 
the French were meditating without any great 
earnestness or alacrity, the Imperialists prepared 
two armed vessels, to assert the right claimed in 
the Scheldt, and to provoke an open act of hos- 
tility. This happened upon the 8th of October, 
1784; and within another week the emperor's 
ambassador was recalled from the Hague, the 
negotiations at Brussels were broken off, and an 
army of 60,000 men was ordered to march from 
the Austrian hereditary dominions to the Nether- 
lands. The French merely made representations 
to the emperor, and sent the Count de Maillebois, 
but without any army, to assist the Dutch, who, 
shortly after, named him commander-in-chief of 
all their forces. With the count went a few 
French officers, who acquired a knowledge of the 
country, and an acquaintance with some of its 
inhabitants, that proved serviceable a few years 
Jater when Holland was to be invaded and revolu- 
tionized by the French republic. In the month 
of Novemher, 1784, by order of the States-gene- 
ral, a dike was broken near Lillo, and all the ad- 
jacent country inundated to prevent the advance 
of the Austrians.' The army of 60,000 men had 
a ldng march to perform before they could reach 
vhe Scheldt; and, as they did not march more 
rapidly than was usual with them, the winter 
arrived before they did, and, instead of beginning 
hostilities on their arrival, they went into winter- 
quarters. The firm ice that formed on the rivers, 
canals, inundations, and swamps, would have 
rendered easy their advance into the heart of 
Holland; but the Austrians were a people of 





‘ It was said that from forty to fifty men, women, and chil- 
dren, chiefly subjects of the emperor, were drowned by the 
sudden bursting of this dike. 
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routine: they left it to those great innovators 
in war and politics, the French republicans, to 
try a winter campaign ; and in the ensuing spring 
—the spring of the present year, 1785—it became 
known that the versatile and volatile emperor 
was secretly negotiating for the exchange of all 
the Austrian Netherlands against the electorate 
of Bavaria. It appears that the first certain 
knowledge of this scheme was obtained by Fre- 
derick the Great, who immediately formed a con- 
federation among the Princes of Germany, in- 
cluding the King of England in his capacity of 
Elector of Hanover, to oppose and defeat it. On 
the 23d of July a treaty was concluded for main- 
taining the indivisibility of the empire and the 
rights of the Germanic body. In spite of this 
hostile league, Joseph for some time seemed de- 
termined to persevere, and to obtain, even at the 
cost of a long war, a transfer of territory which 
would have been exceedingly advantageous to 
his house; but his attention was divided by vague 
schemes of aggraridizement on the side of Euro- 
pean Turkey, and by other schemes too numerous 
and confused for one head; he perceived that no 
great reliance was to be placed upon the promised 
assistance of the czarina, that the people of Ba- 
varia were frantic at the idea of any such trans- 
fer, and he gradually gave up the project, denying 
that he had ever seriously entertained it. In the 
meanwhile the Dutch had concluded, or at least 
submitted to the conditions of a commercial 
league and close alliance with France. The 
French diplomatists boasted that an actual con- 
quest of Holland could not have been more ad- 
vantageous to their country. Amidst the terms 
of this close alliance the principle of the armed 
neutrality was not forgotten, and, with a direct 
view to England, it was agreed that the French 
and Dutch should mutually guarantee to each 
other the liberty of the seas, the exemption from 
search, &c. With these treaties agreed upon, 
though not executed—with the consoling assur- 
ance that they had undone the system of policy 
of the maritime powers which had lasted nearly 
two centuries—the French ministers went actively 
to work as mediators between the Dutch and the 
emperor, who, in giving up the grand scheme of 
territorial exchange, seemed almost to have ceased 
thinking about the Netherlands or their concerns 
and interests; and he presently agreed to receive 
at Vienna two Dutch deputies, and to accept from 
them an apology.’ Joseph then told them that he 
should order his ambassador at Paris to resume — 
the negotiation under the mediation of his brother 
the King of France. On the 20th of September 
preliminary articles were agreed to at Paris, and 
on the 8th of November the definitive treaty was 
signed at Fontainebleau under the guarantee as 
well as mediation of his most Christian majesty: 
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Two days after the signing of this treaty, the 
compact between the French and Dutch was fully 
concluded, and it was ratified on Christmas Day. 
In all the circumstances of the case, and in the 
deplorable anarchic state into which Holland had 
thrown herself, it is difficult to perceive how any 
exertion of English diplomacy could have pre- 
vented all that had happened, and the perplexing 
union between the States and France. The 
anarchy, however, grew and increased, so that 
it soon became doubtful whether it would not 
speedily be the cause of overthrowing arrange- 
ments which it had been the cause of making. 
The Orange party were disgusted at the whole 
French alliance, and the subversion of the ancient 
leagues and systems with which their name and 
best fame were identified. During the late 
troubles, when the dikes of Holland were threat- 
ened by the Imperialists, great bodies of volun- 
teers assembled for the defence of their country, 
and the citizens of all classes, like those of Ireland 
at the end of the American war, still retained 
their arms and their organization. Some of them 
entered into the court-town of the Hague, which 
was devoted, in a very remarkable manner, to 
the house of Orange; and a quarrel and collision 
were the consequences, The French faction in 
the States-general instantly took up the matter, 
and passed a vote depriving the stadtholder of 
the government of the Hague and of his body- 
guard. That prince indignantly withdrew to his 
own patrimonial city of Breda. Frederick the 
Great remonstrated, threatened, in behalf of his 
young and unfortunate nephew; but not even 
the voice of that royal veteran could slacken the 
march of revolution. 

The British parliament re-assem- 
ed on the 24th of January. The 
king, in his speech, informed the houses that the 
disputes which had appeared to threaten an in- 
terruption to the tranquillity of Europe had been 
brought to an amicable conclusion ; that he con- 
tinued to receive friendly assurances from foreign 
powers; that at home his subjects were experi- 
encing the blessings of peace, in the improvement 
of trade, revenue, public credit, &c. His majesty, 
however, recommended particular attention to 
our naval strength. “But above all,” said he, 
“let me recommend to your attention the reduc- 
tion of the national debt.” 

Early in the session Pitt had moved for and 
obtained a select committee to examine into the 
public income and expenditure, and to report to 
the house what might be expected to be the an- 
nual amount of the income and expenditure in 
future; and on the 29th of March, together with 
the ways and means for the year, he brought 
under consideration the national dept and his new 
sinking fund, or scheme for discharging that 
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, debt by compound interest. It appeared, from 
the report of the special committee, that the 
average of the public income exceeded the expen- 
diture by about £900,000, and that the surplus 
might be increased to £1,000,000 without bur- 
dening the people. Hence the minister moved 
“that the sum of one million be annually granted 
to commissioners, to be by them applied to the 
purchase of stock, towards discharging the public 
debt of the country.” Wrapped in a happy 
vision, he calculated that the accumulated com- 
pound interest of this sum, added to the annuities 
which would fall into the fund, would in twenty- 
eight years reach such an amount as would leave 
a surplus of four millions per annum, to be ap- 
plied, if necessary, to the exigencies of the state. 
In his speech, wherein he said not a word of his 
arithmetical mentor, Dr. Price,’ he expressed 
more than a sanguine hope—he affirmed his en- 
tire conviction, that his new sinking fund would 
rapidly reduce and eventually discharge in toto 
“the enormous national debt.” The bill, with 
some additional clauses, was read a third time on 
the 15th of May, and carried up to the lords, 
where it was passed without any material oppo- 
sition. The king, in giving it his assent, felt 
that it would equalize all his financial difficulties. 
Perhaps sufficient attention was not paid to other 
causes and improvements then getting into oper- 
ation, but it was generally admitted, at the time, 
that the measure was one of excellent policy; that 
manufactures, trade, and public credit were im- 
mediately and immeasurably benefited by it— 
that it raised the funds, increased the value of 
land, and of everything else, and gave to every 
man the prosperity of a rising market.? Such 
were considered its effects while coupled with the 
advantages of peace: how it operated in war we 
shall see hereafter. 

Pursuing his plans for increasing the revenue 
so as to make up the million per annum required 
by his sinking fund, the minister, a few days after 
—on the 22d of May—presented a bill for trans- 
ferring certain duties on wines from the customs 
to the excise. This, he said, he proposed, because 
large quantities of wine were smuggled into the 
country, and because a spurious liquor was made 
and sold at home under that name. By the bill 
officers of the excise were to be permitted to en- 
ter into the cellars and warehouses of such as 
dealt in wine, but not into their dwelling-houses. 
There was a strong national feeling egainst any 
extension of the excise laws, and the intrusions 
of excisemen; this had always been the case, and 

1 It is said that Dr. Price submitted not one but three schemes 
to the consideration of the minister, and afterwards complained 
that Pitt had selected the worst of the three. 


2 Recollections and Reflections, Personal and Political, as con- 
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it was remembered how an excise bill had nearly 
shaken Sir Robert Walpole, when at the height 
of his power, from his seat; but Pitt saw his bill 
carried through the House ‘of Commons without 
a division. Lord Loughborough, Lord Carlisle, 
the Duke of Portland, Lord Sandwich, and the 
Bishop of Bristol, entered a protest against the 
bill, which nevertheless passed the lords’ house 
and received the royal assent. 

Mr. Wilberforce, considering it hopeless, after 
Pitt's failure, to think of carrying at present any 
general measure of parliamentary reform, made 
un attempt to introduce some practical improve- 
ment into the representation as it stood. The 
plan which he proposed aimed at purifying county 
elections by establishing a general registration of 
the freeholders, and by providing that the poll 
should be held in various places at the same 
time. <A bill embodying these principles, which, 
nearly half a century later, were included in the 
great Reform Bill, was moved in the House of 
Commons by Lord Mahon; but, as his lordship 
during the session was called up, by the death of 
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his father, Earl Stanhope, to the House of Lords, 
the conduct of the measure was left chiefly to 
Wilberforce. The motion for going into commit- 
tee on the bill was carried by a majority of ninety- 
eight to twenty-two, on May the 15th. Wilber- 
force was the more eager for these reforms, as 
his own elections had cost him enormous sums. 
The bill was afterwards defeated in the lords by 
what has been designated “a coalition of the 
king’s friends and the Whig aristocracy.” 

But the great business of the session, or that 
at least which excited more interest than even 
the minister’s sinking-fund scheme, was the im- 
peachment of Mr. Warren Hastings, late gover- 
nor-general of Bengal, the charges against whom, 
after long and numerous preludes, were brought 
forward by Burke on the 17th of February. But 
here we must introduce a retrospective view of 
Indian affairs, which will include some details of 
the progress of our arms and policy in that part 
of the world—details omitted in the preceding 
period of our history, in order not to embarrass 
the narrative of the American war. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—a.p. 1612—1756. 


RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF INDIAN AFFAIRS.—JAMES I. TO GEORGE II. 
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reign of James I., the English, 
stimulated by the efforts and suc- 
cesses of the Portuguese and Dutch, established 
their first humble factory at Surat. By degrees 
other petty settlements were formed along the 
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have the control over them all, till the cession of 
Bomhay to the Company by Charles II., in 1668, 
when that town, from its fine harbour and central 
situation, rose to be the superior settlement in 
that part of India. At this period the nominal 
sovereigns and masters of the whole of India, and 
the real masters and tyrants of the greatest part 
of it, were the Mahometanized Mogul Tartars, a 
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péople widely different in origin, manners, laws, 
and religion from the Hindoos, the aboriginal or 
very ancient inhabitants of the country. 

In the tenth century of our era, or about seventy 
years before the conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, Sultan Mahmood of Ghuznee, who is uni- 
versally regarded as the first Mahometan con- 
queror of Hindoostan, acquired by the sword, and 
by many battles and massacres, nearly the whole 
of the country from the Indus to the Ganges. 
The great Emperor Akber, who began to reign in 
1556, set the Mogul dominion upon a firm basis, 
chiefly by consulting the interests and feelings 
of the Hindoos, who, counting the whole of the 
extensive country, were a hundredfold more 
numerous than their conquerors. The great Ak- 
ber had been dead only seven years when the Eng- 
lish timidly made their first settlement at Surat. 
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The Portuguese, who had numerous settlements 
along the Malabar coast, especially at Goa and 
Diu, and-who claimed, on the ground of prior 
possession, an exclusive right to the commerce of 
the Indian seas—a pretension they were, for a 
long time, enabled to make good by possessing 
Malacca—watched the progress of the English 
with great jealousy, and from the first attempted 
to check it. The English Company armed their 
trading vessels, and, though there was peace in 
Europe between the respective mother countries, 
several combats took place with the Portuguese 
on the Indian seas. Captain Best, in the year 
1612, defeated them in two actions, and these 
victories not only raised the reputation of the 
English, but enabled them to establish in quiet 
their first factory at Surat. In the year 1614 
King James I., at the solicitation of the infant 
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Company, sent an embassy to the court of the | 
Emperor of Delhi to settle their commerce and 
cultivate a friendly connection. Sir Thomas Roe, 
the person selected for this mission, was an ob- 
serving and clever man. He sailed from Graves- 
end on the 24th of January, 1615, and arrived in 
September at Surat, where he landed in great 
pomp with eighty men-at-arms in his train. As 
the Mogul emperor was then residing at Ajmere, 
Sir Thomas, after some rest, proceeded thither 
through the country of the Rajpoots. He arrived 
at Ajmeer on the 23d of December, but was not 
admitted to court till the 10th of January (1616). 
The Emperor Jehangir received him with un- 
usual honour, and he was assured by the Mogul 
courtiers that no other ambassador, not-even from 
their co-religionists the Mahometans of Turkey 
or Persia, had ever obtained so flattering a recep- 
tion. Many other interviews followed; and, as 
both the emperor and ambassador were of a spor- 
tive turn, they had, by means of interpreters, 
some jocular conversation. Sir Thitaas, however, 


soon found that his success was thwarted by the 
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intrigues of the Portuguese missionaries, and Ly 
the suspicion or caution of the emperor’s favour- 
ite son and ministers. With much perseverance 
and address, he at last succeeded in procuring a 
confirmation of former grants of territory, and 
an extended privilege of having resident English 
agents at some of the principal towns in the 
empire. 

The Portuguese were prevented only by the in- 
feriority of their naval power from proceeding to 
war against the new English settlements. The 
Dutch, who were more on a par with us in this 
respect, viewed with an equally jealous eye the 
successes of the Company ; and when the English 
attempted to obtain a share in the lucrative trade 
carried on by the Dutch with the Spice Islands, 
the detestable massacre of Amboyna was the im- 
mediate consequence. At the island of Amboyna, 
the largest of the Molucca group, and the richest 
in cloves, the Dutch had a strong castle with a 
garrison of 200 men, while the English, only eigh- 
teen in number, occupied a defenceless house inthe 
town, being secured, as oy conceived, in poases- 
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doos bade defiance to the emperor and his lieu- 
tenants. ; | 

Then came on the great Civil war in England 
between the parliament and Charles 1., during 
which nearly all foreign trade was suspended, 
and the Company sunk to such a state of insig- 
nificance that its existence as a body corporate 
was scarcely discernible. Indeed, from the year 
1652 to 1657 the trade to India was thrown open 
to every English merchant that chose to embark 
in it. But, at the end of that period, Oliver 
Cromwell renewed or re-confirmed the privileges 
of the old Company. Shortly after the restoration 
of monarchy, Charles II. granted the Company a 
new charter, dated April, 1661, in which not 
only were all the old privileges confirmed, but 
new and important ones added to them. The 
Company were vested with a right of exercising 
civil jurisdiction and military authority ; and 
with the power of making war and of concluding 
peace with the “Infidels of India,” the state re- 
serving to itself the prerogatives of peace and 
war with regard to Christian or European gov- 
ernments. In 1663 Charles II. obtained, as a 
part of the dower of his wife, the Infanta of 
Portugal, the island of Bombay, and, finding it 
expensive rather than profitable, he ceded the 
island to the Company in the year 1668. Soon 
after he made a similar grant of that convenient 
midway resting-place, the island of St. Helena ; 
and in other important matters the aid of his 
government was cordially given to the Company 
—the more cordially, no doubt, because some of 
his ministers and favourites were shareholders 
and speculators, and personally interested with 
the merchants— not yet merchant-princes —of 
Leadenhall Street. In 1687 the Company trans- 
ferred from Surat to Bombay the presidency 
over all their settlements, and from that moment 
the town began to spread and increase very 
rapidly. The English were anxious to have pos- 
session of the neighbouring island of Salsette, 
and maintained that it was included in the dower 
with Bombay ; but the Portaguese took a dif- 
ferent reading of the marriage treaty, and kept 
Salsette.' 

Trade was now carried on with a great part of 
the Indian empire through establishments both 
on the eastern and western coast; but the inter- 
course was liable to interruptions, and the forts 
and factories were not unfrequently threatened 
with hostile attack by the native powers, urged 
on in most cases by the Portuguese or by the 
Dutch. The weakness, the dissensions, and not 
unfrequent wars among the natives, encouraged 
the English settlers to abandon the merely de- 
fensive, and act on the offensive. The factors in 

' Bruce, Annals of the Kast India Company; Mill, History of 
British India. 


sion of it by agreements and treaties with the 
Dutch. Yet the Dutch chose to suspect that this 
handful of English intended to dispossess them of 
their castle; and thereupon, inviting them all 
in a friendly manner to pay a visit to their gover- 
nor in the castle, they put them to rack and tor- 
ture, until some of the weakest of them, under 
the agonies of those infernal machines, confessed 
to the words which their torturers put into their 
mouths. As soon as their sufferings were sus- 
pended they retracted what they had said; but 
the Dutch put them upon the rack again, and 
then the anguish and the weakness of nature re- 
peated the confession. The end of all was, that 
Captain Towerson aud nine others were con- 
demned to die, by what may properly be called 
the verdict of the rack; and the remaining eight 
were pardoned by Dutch mercy and magnanimity. 
One Portuguese and nine natives of Japan, put 
to death at the same time as accomplices with the 
English, solemnly protested in dying that they 
knew nothing of the imputed plot. 

From the occurrence of this frightful tragedy 
(in 1622) the English abandoned the commerce 
of the Spice Islands to their rivals; and for some 
time, owing to various causes, such as the small- 
ness of capital held hy the Company, some radical 
defects in its constitution, the heavy expenses in- 
curred in keeping up a naval force for protection 
against Dutch and Portuguese, and the wayward- 
ness of some of the native princes, the English 
power seemed to decline, and the Company be- 
came embarrassed and in great distress. In the 
meantime, however, their agents from Surat had 
obtained permission, through the good offices of 
Mr. Boughton, a surgeon in great favour with 
the Emperor of Delhi, Shah Jehan, son of Jehan- 
gir, to make a new settlement at Hooghly; and 
the ground on which Madras, or Fort St. George, 
stands had been obtained from a native prince in 
1640, when Mr. Francis Day began to erect a for- 
tress, which was gradually surrounded by a thriv- 
ing and still increasing town, to which the natives 
flocked, as to the best place for pursuing trade 
and putting in security the wealth they derived 
from it—wealth which had few safeguards under 
the dominion or in the territories of their own 
orirtees and chiefs. In the same interval the 
Mogul empire*had been shaken by several revo- 
lutions and changes in its interior or upon its 
frontiers: the Hindoos of Rajpoot had recom- 
menced their struggles for independence, the 
Afghans had revolted in the north, the Usbeks 
had taken possession of Cabool, and the Persians 
of Kandahar. In all places remote from the cen- 
tre of government the Mahometan chiefs paid 
but an imperfect obedience to the Great Mogul; 
and wherever favoured by local situation, or de- 
fended by mountaina, forests, or rivers, the Hin- 
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Bengal transmitted to the Company a list of 
wrongs and injuries sustained from. the petty 
native rulers, and warmly recommended an active 
campaign against them beyond the limits of the 
Company’s settlements, which must become un- 
tenable or useless if allowed to be beleaguered 
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and blocked up by the Indians. As the Company 
had the power of war or peace with the Infidels, 
they sent out, in 1686, a Captain Nicholson, with 
ten armed vessels and six companies of soldiers, 
to levy war against the Great Mogul and the 
Nabob of Bengal.'' The object of the campaign 
was to seize and fortify Chittagong. The fleet 
sailed up the Hooghly and commenced a can- 
nonade, but they were repulsed, and obliged to 
seek shelter near Calcutta, where they lay till 
some agreement with the nabob, or additional 
forces from England, should enable them to re- 
sume their stations. A hollow truce was agreed 
to by the nabob, who employed the time thus 
gained in making warlike preparations. As 
soon as he was ready the English were attacked 
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by an immense host; but, under the direction 
of Charnock, the Company's agent, they made 
a gallant defence, repulsed repeated asgaults, 
stormed the fort of Tanna, seized the island of 
Ingellee, in which they fortified themselves, and 
burned the town of Balasore, with forty sail of 
the Mogul fleet. But, on the other hand, the 
nabob took and plundered the English factories 
at Patna and Cossimbazar ; and the campaign 
ended, net in any great conquest, but in an ac- 
commodation neither very honourable nor very 
reliable for the Company. The court of directors, 
disappointed and irritated, sent Sir John Child, 
the governor of Bombay, to take the command 
over the head of Charnock, with instructions to 
re-establish, if possible, the factories at Patna 
and Cossimbazar. Some of the Company’s ser- 
vants were carrying on pacific negotiations with 
the natives when Captain Heath arrived from 
England with a large ship and a frigate, and, 
without the necessary forms, commenced hosti- 
lities by plundering one or two native towns. 
After this work he proceeded to Chittagong, and 
was there foiled and defeated, as Captain Ni- 
cholson had been before him. Heath then, taking 
the Company’s servants and effects on board, 
sailed away for Madras; and Bengal, upon which 
large sums had been spent, was abandoned. The 
emperor now reigning was the celebrated Au- 
rungzebe, the most powerful of all the Mogul 
sovereigns, who had dethroned his father, and 
triumphed over his brothers who contested the 
empire with him.? Aurungzebe, though pre- 
viously well disposed towards the English, was 
indignant at their last proceedings, and issued 
orders for expelling them from his dominions. 
The factory at Surat was seized, the island of 
Bombay was surrounded by a fleet, and the 
English governor cooped up in the town and 
castle. The factory at Masulipatam was seized, 
as was also the factory at Vizagapatam, where 
the Company's agent and several of their servants 
were put to death. But the Mogul treasury 
soon felt the want of the copious streams that 
flowed into it through the English factories ; 
and Aurungzebe and his ministers, flattered by 
the recent display of weakness, into the belief 
that the Company would never be strong enough 
to be dangerous, made a return towards their 
old friendly feeling, and listened to negotiations 
which were proposed in a most humble, if not 
abject tone. After some time the English ob- 


2 Aurungzobe had revived and oxtended the Mogul power, 
which seemed fulling to rain under his father Shah Jehan. He 
had taken the cities of Hyderabad, Bejapoor, and Golconda, and 
had extended his dominions nearly to the limits of the Carnatic. 
But it was during his brilliant reign that a new enemy took the 
field. This was Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire, 
who, with the most warlike of the Hindoos, overran and per- 
manently occupied the far greater part of the Deccan, 
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tained an order for the restoration of Bombay 
and their factory at Surat. But during these 
premature contests with the natives, the most 
able and powerful of their European enemies 
had contrived to get a footing in India: the 
French had formed an establishment at Pondi- 
cherry, and were now employing themselves in 
fortifying that place and in establishing a close 
connection with such of the natives as were most 
unfriendly to the English. These proceedings 
quickened the desire of obtaining an extension 
of territory and a real dominion by treaty, by 
purchase, or by force of arms, but to be at all 
events independent of the Great Mogul, nabobs, 
and all other powers. “The truth is,” says one 
of the greatest authorities in Indian affairs, 
“that, from the day on which the Company’s 
troops marched one mile from their factories, the 
increase of their territories and their armies 
became a principle of self-preservation ; and at 
the end of every one of those numerous contests 
in which they were involved by the jealousy, 
avarice, or ambition of their neighbours, or the 
rapacity or ambition of their own servants, they 
were forced to adopt measures for improving 
their strength ; which soon appeared to be the 
only mode by which they could avert the occur- 
rence of similar danger.”’ In 1689 the directors 
Lroadly laid down the principle that indepen- 
dence was to be established and dominion ac- 
quired in India. And just at this time their 
policy was to some extent gratified, for Tegna- 
patam, a town and port a little to the south 
of the French settlement of Pondicherry, was 
obtained by purchase, and secured by grant 
from the native powers. The servants of the 
Company forthwith erected walls and bulwarks, 
and changed the name of the place to Fort St. 
David. After this acquisition the Company pur- 
sued their plan of dominion with increased con- 
fidence, and soon after they may be said to have 
commenced a system of political ascendency. 
About nine years after the purchase of Tegna- 
patam they were enabled to make a more impor- 
tant acquisition. Aurungzebe had appointed his 
grandson Azim Ooshaun to be Viceroy of Bengal. 
Moazzim, the viceroy’s father, was meanwhile 
aspirjng to the throne. To enable him to succeed 
noney and arms were required, and the Com- 
pany could promise both for valuable consid- 
erations. For a large sum Azim Ooshaun sold 
to the Company the zemindarships of Chutta- 
nuttee, Govindpore, and Calcutta. At the last- 
named place the English began, but not without 
some timidity and circumspection, to erect Fort 
William. Nine years after this (in 1707), when 
the fort was strong and considerable, and a town 
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| had risen under its protecting shadow, the Com- 


pany:made Calcutta the seat of a presidency, 
and the place gradually began to rise to the 
dignity of a capital of the British empire in the 
East. 

The tranquillity and commercial prosperity 
which the peace of Utrecht, dishonourable as it 
was to the Tory government of Queen Anne, 
indisputably brought to England and to the 
greater part of Europe, all contributed to raise 
the value of the British settlements in the East, 
and to encourage the Company in seeking an ex- 
tension of dominion; for still all that was really 
occupied in sovereignty was a strip of land on 
the coast and an island here and there. The dis- 
severance of the Mogul empire, which began with 
the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, seemed to offer 
an opening to their ambition. The four sons of 
that emperor contended for the throne ; and dur- 
ing this horrible family war the Mahrattas ex- 
tended their conquests in the south, the Rajpoots 
virtually established their independence, and the 
Sikhs, a remarkable sect who professed a pure 
theism and attempted to reconcile the religion 
of the Mussulmans with that of the Hindoos, 
ravaged the provinces of Delhi and Lahore. 
Moazzim, who triumphed over his brothers, 
was dethroned at the end of a few months by 
his nephew Farrukhsir or Farokshir, who did not 
occupy the throne quite seven years. Under his 
successor, Mahomed Shah, the empire of the 
Moguls was wasted to a shadow: the Deccan 
was alienated under the rule of the Nizam-ul- 
Moolk, by name a viceroy, but in fact an inde- 
pendent sovereign, more powerful than the Great 
Mogul; the Rohillas, a fierce predatory people 
of the Afghan race, seized on the northern pro- 
vinces; and (in 1739) the Persians under Nadir 
Shah penetrated to Delhi, and massacred alike 
Mahometans and Hindoos. The Company were 
signally indebted in various stages of their pro- 
gress to humble practitioners in medicine. it 
was in consequence of a cure effected on the 
favourite daughter of one emperor that they had 
been first allowed a footing in Bengal; and in 
the year 1715, a medical man named Hamilton, 
who accompanied a commercial mission to Delhi, 
obtained for the Company a grant of three vil- 
lages near Madras, with permission to purchase 
thirty-seven additional townships in Bengal, as 
a reward for curing the reigning emperor Farok- 
shir of a dangerous and painful illness, which 
was beyond the reach of the skill of the native 
physicians or conjurors. By the hostility of the 
nabob the Company were for a long time pre- 
vented from purchasing the villages and town- 
ships; but they were allowed to enjoy another 
grant obtained through Hamilton from the grate- 
ful emperor—namely, the privilege of introduc- 
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ing and conveying their goods from Calcutta 
through Bengal without duty or search. In a 
very short time the trade of the Company was 
wonderfully benefited by this privilege. But 
the French East India Company, who had made 
Pondicherry their stronghold, now began to 
thwart some of their plans, and to excite their 
jealousy by an increasing trade. 

In 1742, when a war between England and 
France appeared to be imminent, in spite of the 
pacific temper of the great English minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole, the French Company, who were 
still in their infancy, and very anxious for the 
preservation of their profitable or promising 
trade, proposed to the English Company that, 
whatever might happen in Europe, there should 
be peace between them in India. The English 
court of directors at first accepted and then re- 
jected this proposed neutrality, instructing their 


officers in India to watch, and if possible to cir- |. 


cumvent the treaties and intrigues of the French 
Company with thé natives. In 1744 Walpole 
was driven from the helm; and the war, which 
broke out between the French and English, ra- 
pidly spread to Hindoostan. Labourdonnais, 
who had risen from a subordinate rank in the 
navy to be governor of the Mauritius and Bour- 
bon, by forcibly detaining all the French vessels 
that touched at those islands, and by training 
the merchant sailors to the use of the gun, got 
together a warlike squadron, and with all pos- 
sible secrecy stretched across the Indian Ocean. 
He was well acquainted with the coasts, and 
with most of the European settlements, having 
previously made three or four voyages to that 
part of the world. His bravery was equal to 
his skill, and he resolved to begin his operations 
with an attack on Madras. He had with him a 
most motley crew and army of Frenchmen, 
Caffres, blacks from Madagascar, and negro slaves 
from the Mauritius, to which he had added, at 
Pondicherry, about 400 sepoys. The total amount 
was about 3600. The English in the colony of 
Madras did not exceed 300 men, of whom about 
200 were soldiers: the town and the adjoining 
territory belonging to the Company had already 
a population of about 250,000, counting Arme- 
nians, Mahometans, Hindoos, Parsees, and In- 
dian Christians, the converts or half-caste de- 
scendants of the Portuguese; but none of these 
classes could be depended upon in war. The 
300 English occupied Fort St. George, which 
was surrounded with a weak wall, and defended 
by bastions and four batteries weak and badly 
constructed. About the middle of September 
Labourdonnais appeared off the town, and im- 
mediately commenced a bombardment. The in- 
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glory of planting the French colours on Fort St. 
George, and continued to bombard for five days, 
at the end of which the inhabitants, and the 
English garrison as well, capitulated. Labour- 
donnais had not lost a man, and the English had 
lost no more than four or five. By the terms of 
the capitulation he pledged himself upon his 
honour to restore Madras to the English Company 
on payment of a fixed ransom. On entering the 
place he protected the person, houses, and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants; but he took possession 
of the magazines and warehouses of the Company, 
all situated within Fort George, as public pro- 
perty. In his instructions from the French 





LABOURDONNAIS.—From a print by Vangelisty, 1776. 


court, Labourdonnais was expressly prohibited 
from occupying any establishment or factory of 
the enemy ; whence it has been argued that the 
French government and French East India Com- 
pany shrank at this time from all idea of con- 
quest in India. But if this was the case, and it 
seems to us extremely doubtful, M. Dupleix, the 
governor of Pondicherry, was resolved not to 
abide by any such plan, having previously formed 
in his own mind a system of universal conquest 
in that great peninsula; and the first object, and 
that which he had most at heart, was to drive 
the last remnant of the English from the coast 
of Coromandel. Dupleix, who had wished for 
the sole conduct of the war, considered Labour- 
donnais as an intruder and rival. Now, however, 
he insisted that Labourdonnais should break the 
conditions of the treaty of capitulation, and keep 
possession of Madras. The brave sailor was 
averse to a proceeding which would have been 
both a breach of faith and honour, and a breach 
of orders; but he was compelled by the storms 


habitants endeavoured to save the place by offer- | of the monsoon, which drove his ships out to sea 
ing him a ransom; but he was anxious for the | and sank two of them with their crews, to 
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demand from the English that the articles should | new English muskets; and they had placed about 
be so far altered as to allow him longer time to | half of this force in Cuddalore, which was partly 
remove the Company’s goods; and the period of | surrounded by water and partly by walls flanked 
evacuation was changed from the 15th of October | by bastions.. As for Fort St. David, it was small, 
to the 15th of January. This was what Dupleix | but much stronger than Fort St. George. The 
desired ; for he proposed, upon the departure of | French, however, took up an advantageous post, 
Labourdonnais, to take possession of Madras | and were making sure of the capture and plunder 
-himself without any attention to the articles of | of both places, when a large native army appeared 
capitulation. Leaving part of his force in Fort | on their right flank and induced them to make a 
St. George, Labourdonnais repaired to Pondi- {| sudden and rather disastrous retreat, leaving 
cherry as soon as the weather would permit, and | (without counting their Indians or Africans) 
proposed several plans, to none of which his | above 100 in killed and wounded behind them. 
rival would agree. After many quarrels he took | This relieving army had been sent by the Nabob 
his departure for France, to answer the accusa- | of Arcot, instigated by wrath against the French 
tions of his enemies, and to procure a patronage | for the defeat of his son at Madras, and capti- 
in the French cabinet and East India Company | vated with the liberality of the English, who 
that should enable him to return with credit and | had promised him large sums. | 
power to India. On his voyage he was taken| But the nearness of the place to Pondicherry 
prisoner by a British ship-of-war, which brought | tempted the French to make fresh efforts. On 
him to England. the night of the 10th of January, 1747, Dupleix 
Labourdonnais had scarcely quitted Madras | embarked 500 men in boats to take Cuddalore by 
when the Nabob of Arcot sent his son with a| surprise. But the wind and the surf compelled 
numerous army to drive the French out of that | the Frenchman to return to Pondicherry without 
place. The force which Labourdonnais had left | doing anything. Dupleix then sent a strong de- 
behind him in Fort St. George exceeded 1200 | tachment from Madras to ravage the nabob’s ter- 
men, nearly all native French, and well trained | ritory. The French troops acted in a barbarous 
and disciplined. The Indians were astonished | manner, and caused still more terror than mis- 
and panic-stricken by the rapidity of their artil- | chief. Shortly after, four French ships arrived 
lery ; and after a very short struggle the nabob’s | at Pondicherry, and Dupleix artfully represented 
son fled with all his host. Dupleix, backed by | that he was speedily to be reinforced to an im- 
a remonstrance and prayer signed by all the} mense extent. The nabob began to waver; he 
French in Pondicherry, declared Labourdonnais’ | saw that the English were but a handful of men, 
treaty of ransom annulled, and ordered the offi- | and he decided, with eastern facility, to change 
cers at Madras to seize every article of property | sides and join the stronger: he concluded peace 
there, private or public, native or English, ex- | with the French, recalled the army he had sent 
cept clothes, furniture, and the jewels and trin- | to the English, and despatched his son on a visit 
kets of the women. These orders were executed | to Pondicherry, where Dupleix got up a fresh 
without compunction ; and the English governor | show and triumph. About the middle of March 
and some of the principal inhabitants were carried | of the same year (1747), Dupleix again sent his 
prisoners to Pondicherry, and exhibited there in | forces to capture Cuddalore and Fort St. David; 
a kind of triumph. Dupleix then turned his at- | but the Frenchmen had scarcely taken up their 
tention to Fort St. David, situated only twelve | position when an English squadron, under Ad- 
miles south from Pondicherry, and having iv its | miral Griffin, approached the road and scared 
immediate neighbourhood the Indian town of | them back to Pondicherry. While they were 
Cuddalore, and two or three populous villages, | retreating precipitately to Pondicherry, the ad- 
all under the dominion of the English Company. | miral landed 100 Englishmen, 200 topasses, and 
On the night of the 19th of December (1746) the | 500 natives, from Bombay and Tellicherry.* Du- 
Frenghman quitted Pondicherry with 1700 men, | pleix now apprehended an attack by the Eng- 
Laropeans, natives, and Caffres, and he arrived | lish on his own head-quarters; and, to save his 
next morning under Fort St. David, wherein | ships, he sent them away to the Mauritius to 
there were only about 200 Europeans and 100 | wait there till they should be joined by a fresh 
topasses. The French had already begun to | squadron from France. In the month of Janu- 
train the native sepoys to European discipline, | ary, 1748, Major Lawrence, an officer of great 
but the English had delayed following the ex- | merit, arrived at Fort St. David with a commis- 
ample.' They had, however, hired about 2000 | sion to command the whole of the Company's 
of the undisciplined bands of the country, most | forces in India. He had not been there long ere 
irregularly armed with swords and targets, bows 
and arrows, pikes and lances, old matchlocks or 
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2 The topasses, whose name frequently occurs in the history of 
our early Indian wars, were native Christians, the converts or 
half-caste descendants of the Portuguese. 
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Dupleix attempted another night attack on Cud- 
dalore. Lawrence allowed the French to approach 
the very walls of the town, and even to apply 
their scaling-ladders; but then, as they were 
fancying the garrison had been withdrawn, he 
met them in the teeth with artillery and mus- 
ketry, and drove them away indisorder. Though 
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MAJOR-GENERAL STRINGER LAWRENCE. 
After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


England had then upon her hands a war with 
Spain, France, and Holland, and had only re- 
cently recovered from the civil war in the northern 
part of the island, caused by the invasion of the 
young pretender, she despatched nine ships of 
war, under Admiral Boscawen, to co-operate with 
eleven ships of the Company, carrying stores and 
troops. Boscawen arrived at Fort St. David on 
the 9th of August, and, joining Admiral Griffin, 

found himself at the head of the largest European 
force that any one power had as yet possessed in 
India. The land troops brought from England 
amounted to 1400 men, It was confidently hoped 
that the loss of Madras would speedily be re- 
venged by the capture of Pondicherry; but the 
siege of the French Indian capital was under- 
taken without a sufficient knowledge of the loca- 
lities, was conducted with little ability or spirit, 
and was raised when the trenches had been opened 
for thirty-one days.’ The French were regarded 
by the natives as a superior people; but before 
they could avail themselves of their prestige, 
peace was concluded in Europe between England 
and France, and hostilities were suspended in 
India. 

The still growing dissensions, the wretched 
weakness and anarchy of the whole country, soon 
encouraged the English to persevere in their old 
scheme of territorial aggrandizement. Saujohee, 
a Hindoo prince, who, in the rapid revolutions of 


"a Mémoires pour M. Duploiz, as cited in Mill's Hist. Brit. India. 
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that country, had gained and lost thé throne of 
Tanjore, repaired to Fort St. David and entreated 
the asaistance of the English in a war against his 
brother, Pertaub Sing, who had dethroned him. 
As the price of this assistance Saujohee offered the 
fort and country of Devicotta, advantageously 
situated by the banks of the Coleroon, on the. 
coast of Coromandel. In the beginning of April, 
1749, 430 Englishmen and about 1000 sepoys 
marched from Fort St. David into Tanjore; and, 
as a natural beginning to the war, directed their 
first attacks against the fortress which was to 
be ceded to the Company. But Devicotta was 
stronger than was expected; the small train of 
artillery they curried with them proved insuffi- 
cient ; they were disappointed in the co-operation 
of an English squadron and of the people of the 
country, which had both been promised them ; 
and they marched back to Fort St. David, foiled 
and humiliated. The impatience of Saujohee to 
recover his throne, and their own eager appetite 
for territory and dominion, soon induced the 
English to renew their attempt. A new expedi- 
tion was fitted out at Fort St. David, the troops 
were landed, a breach was made in the walls of 
Devicotta, the deep river Coleroon was crossed 
by means of a raft, and the place was stormed. 
After some hard fighting in the breach and on 
the ramparts behind it, a trace was concluded, 
the reigning King of Tanjore, Pertaub Sing, 
agreeing to yield to the English the town, fort, 
and harbour, together with a territory adjoining; 
and the English on their part agreeing, not merely 
to renounce the support of Saujohee, for whom 
and with whom they had entered on this war, 
but also to secure his person, in order to prevent 
his giving any further molestation to his brother.” 
At the siege of Devicotta, Robert Clive, whe 
was eventually to be the real founder of the 
British empire in India, greatly distinguished 
himself. Clive, who had attracted some atten- 
tion in the preceding year at the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, had entered the Company’s service in a 
civil capacity, but he had very soon thrown down 
the pen of a writer to take up an ensign’s sword. 
By this time he had attained to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and was esteemed by the whole army as 
the most enterprising and daring of their officers. 
He was in the twenty-fourth year of his age, poor, 
and comparatively friendless and illiterate; and 
his chances of patronage, fame, and fortune all 
lay in hissword.? However foully obtained, the 
possession of Devicotta was of vast importance 
to the Company. 

But while these events were in progress, the 


2 Orme, History of the Military Transactions of the. British Na- 


tion in India; Mill, History of British India. . 
3 Sir John Malcolm, Life of Rodert, Lord Clive; collected from 
the Family Papers, communicated by the Earl of Powis. 
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French, wifose policy and operations continued to 
be guided by Dupleix, were engaged in transac- 
tions of the highest moment, and taking part in 
a great revolution in the Carnatic. The succes- 
sion to the Carnatic was disputed by a number 
of princes, and Dupleix conceived that by siding 
with the strongest of the claimants, Chunda Sa- 
hib, who had collected a large army, and was 
eagerly courting French assistance, he might ob- 
tain not only vast cessions of territory, but by 
degrees a complete ascendency in the whole of 
Southern India. In addition to the armed dis- 
putes for the great succession, there were con- 
tentions equally fierce among the minor princes 
for the possession of other dominions, some bor- 
dering on the Carnatic, and some included in it. 
A body of 400 French soldiers and 2000 sepoys 
were sent by Dupleix from Pondicherry; and in 
the first battle fought with these allies Chunda 
Sahib saw the most powerful of his rivals killed 
by a ball fired by a Caffre soldier in the service 
of France. Mahomed Ali, son to the fallen na- 
bob, fled to Trichinopoly, a strong city, and the 
conquerors marched to Arcot, which surrendered 
at the first summons. From Trichinopoly Ma- 
homed Ali despatched envoys to the English to 
solicit their succour, and to promise the highest 
of prices for their alliance; but the British offi- 
cers in command had received no orders from 
home that could justify their embarking upon a 
scene of such extensive operations; they were 
few in number, and their whole European force 
only a few companies ; and, moreover, they were 
occupied at the time in taking possession anew 
of Madras, which had been given up by the 
French, in compliance with the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

In the neighbouring regions of the Deccan— 
the great and populous country which had for- 
merly held dominion over the whole of the Car- 
natic—the succession on the death of Nizam-ul- 
Moolk, in 1748, had been disputed between his 
son Nazir Jung and his grandson Muzzuffer Jung; 
but the senior prince had prevailed over the 
junior, had taken Muzzuffer Jung prisoner, and 
now kept him in irons, carrying him in his train 
wherever he went. Nazir Jung and Anwar-u- 
din, who claimed the sovereignty of the Car- 
nat c, having united their forces, and drawn into 
their service nearly all the troops the Great Mo- 
gul had on foot, advanced to the Carnatic frontier 
with an enormous army, including 30,000 Mah- 
rattas who had been engaged to act as light 
cavalry. At the approach of this host Chunda 
Sahib and his French allies retreated hastily to 
Pondicherry. Dupleix, by extraordinary exer- 
tions, increased the French contingent to 2000 
men, and added a large body of well-disciplined 
sepoys, together with a well-served train of artil- 
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lery. In the meantime the English had managed 
to send some very small detachments to Trichi- 
nopoly to sustain Mahomed Ali, and had thrown 
a few companies into the army of the Rajah of 
Taujore. Major Lawrence advanced from Fort 
St. David with reinforcements, and, collecting the 
companies in Tanjore, he was enabled to join the 
army of Nazir Jung with about 600 Englishmen. 
But Lawrence had with difficulty obtained the 
consent of his civil superiors to this active co- 
operation, and he was for some time disturbed 
by a doubt whether he should be justified in 
fighting the French without orders from the Bri- 
tish government. He, however, determined to 
imitate the French in representing the English 
as mere auxiliaries and not principals in the war. 
As Lawrence advanced with Nazir Jung’s host, 
the French and their allies strongly entrenched 
themselves, and awaited the attack. At this 
crisis the French corps was completely disor- 
ganized by the sudden resignation of thirteen 
commissioned officers, who were enraged at not 
having shared in the booty and spoils made in 
Tanjore. As the defection seemed growing gene- 
ral, M. D’Auteuil, who commanded for Dupleix, 
deemed it expedient to quit the field and hasten 
back to Pondicherry. Chunda Sahib, whose own 
troops began to desert, saw nothing better to do 
than to march after D’Auteuil. The whole excel- 
lent position was soon abandoned without a blow 
or ashot fired from it; and for a moment the tri- 
umph of the allies of the English appeared to be 
fully secured. But Nazir Jung, the real head of 
this confederacy, had little ability and still less 
energy; and, by refusing to grant to his English 
allies a territory near Madras which had been 
promised as the reward of their co-operation, he 
provoked Major Lawrence to return to Fort St. 
David with the 600 men. Nor had Dupleix lost 
heart by his most unexpected misfortune: by 
various arts he pacified the mutinous French offi- 
cers, and put a new spirit into their little army; 
and he opened a secret correspondence with some 
disaffected chiefs, the leaders of the Patan troops, 
in the army of his enemy, Nazir Jung. These 
Patans were unprincipled and ferocious merce- 
naries, ever ready to sell their services to the 
highest bidder, or to betray their trust for money. 
Responding to the overtures of Dupleix, the Patan 
chiefs engaged to perform various important ser- 
vices, and, if necessary, to murder their present 
employer, Nazir Jung. D’Auteuil again took the 
field, and one of his officers with only 300 men was 
allowed to penetrate by night into the very heart 
of the enemy’s camp, and to kill upwards of 1000 
without losing more than two or three of his own 
people. Moreover, another small body of French 
troops sailed to Masulipatam, attacked it by sur- 
prise in the night, and carried it with a trifling 
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loas, and another detachment seized the pagoda | fired at his heart, and he fell dead at the feet of 
of Trivadi, only fifteen miles to the west of Fort | the traitors, who forthwith cut off his head, stuck 
St. David. Continuing this career, M. Bussy, the | it upon a spear, and exhibited it to the army. 
Clive of the French, captured by storm the hill- | This was quite enough to effect an instantaneous 
fort of Gingee, which had been deemed impreg- | revolution: Muzguffer Jung, the ally of the French 
nable and inaccessible. The event struck awe | and of Chunda Sahib, was released from his con- 
into the natives of India, and was viewed with | finement in the camp and installed as Soubahdar 
astonishment even by Europeans. Soon after the | of the Deccan, although there were four brothers 
storming of Gingee, Nazir Jung Sian or re- | of the murdered Nazir Jung on the spot.’ Muz-. 
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zuffer J ung; who had so rapidly passed 
from a prison to a throne, hastened to Pon- 
dicherry to express his gratitude for the 
friendship and his admiration of the policy 
and decision of Dupleix. As substantial 
proofs of his thankfulness, he lavished upon 
the Frénchman a great part of the trea- 
sures of Nazir Jung, and nominated him 
governor of all the Mogul dominions on the 
coast of Coromandel from the river Kistna 
to Cay.e Comorin; appointing his close ally, 
Chunda Sahib, his deputy in the govern- 
; ment of Arcot. But the new soubahdar and 
* Dupleix failed in satisfying the cupidity of 
‘ the Patan chiefs, who departed for the inte- 
* rior full of rancour and revenge. Mahomed 
Ali, late the ally of the English, systained 
himself within the strong walls of Trichino- 
poly till the assassination of Nazir Jung, 


newed a correspondence with Dupleix. The wily ; and the union of the Great Mogul’s army with 


Frenchman replied to his letters in a friendly 
manner, and drew up a treaty of pacification 
which he professed would satisfy himself and his 
allies, and restore the blessings of peace to the 
Carnatic, the unfortunate inhabitants of which 
country had suffered nearly every extremity of 
misery from this and preceding wars. 

But at the same time Dupleix had fully ar- 
ranged a revolt in Nazir Jung’s camp, and had 
collected a force of 4000 men, French or well- 
disciplined sepoys, under the high hill of Gingee, 
who were to obey the summons of the Patan 
traitors, and to co-operate with them. The 
doomed soubahdar signed the treaty as sent to 
him by Dupleix, and returned it to the head- 
quarters of the French ; but at the same moment, 
or shortly before the arrival‘of the peace-restor- 
ing document, there arrived in the same camp 
the concerted summons of the Patan conspirators; 
and the French force under the command of M. 
de la Touche silently moved off to attack, under 
cover of night, the betrayed army of Nazir Jung. 
Dela Touche encountered some resistance from the 
rest of the army, but the Patan mercenaries re- 


the French; but now he fled and offered to resign 
all claim to the Carnatic, provided Dupleix would 
obtain for him from the new soubahdar of his own 
making a separate command in some other part 
of the Deccan. In the beginning of the year 1751 
it was found necessary to attend to insurrections 
which had broken out—not without encourage- 
ment from the English or the native friends of 
the Company—in various parts of the Carnatic; 
and the new soubahdar took the tield accompanied 
by the French contingent, again under the com- 
mand of the brave and skilful Bussy. On their 
march into the interior a revolt broke out in part 
of their own army; and it was discovered that a 
mountain-pass in their front was occupied by the 
fierce Patan chiefs with their hardy tribes. Bussy 
gave instant orders for clearing the pass, and this 
was soon done by the French artillery and grape- 
shot. But in pursuing the fugitive Patans the 
new soubahdar received a Patan arrow in his 
brain, which proved as instantaneously fatal to 
him as the carabines had been to his predecessor. 
The native army hereupon would have packed 
up their rice-kettles, to disband and to return to 


mained passive spectators. Nazir Jung mounted ' their homes; but Bussy instantly proclaimed a 


his war elephant and hastened to the lines of the ! 
Patan chiefs, ignorant of their treachery, and : 
hoping to excite them to exertion; but, as he 
raised himself on the seat of his elephant to salute 


those ferocious chiefs, two carabine balis were 
Vor. III. 


: new soubahdar in the person of Salabut Jung, who 





1 Colonel Wilkes, Dupleix, to coast off the infamy of treachery, 
asserts in his memoirs that, on receiving the treaty aligned by 
Nazir Jung, he wrote off immediately to De la Touche, to prevent 
further hostilities, but that na arrived too late. 
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happened to be in the camp. The native army 
received Salabut Jung with acclamations of great 
joy, and he forthwith confirmed to the French 
the splendid grants made by his predecessor. 
The army then continued its march to Hydera- 
bad, one of the French officers informing Dupleix 
by letter that in a very short time the Mogul 
would tremble on his throne at the name of the 
French. The council of the Company were thrown 
into consternation, and almost into despair, by 
the sudden ascendency acquired by Dupleix; and 
they endeavoured to encourage Mahomed Ali, 
and induce him to break off his negotiations by 
which Trichinopoly was to have been surrendered 
tothe French. Mahomed Ali had courage enough 
left to return to Trichinopoly, and to declare 
that he would hold that important place to the 
last extremity; and hereupon the English pledged 
themselves to support and assist him with ships, 
troops, and money. But small was the force that 
the government of Fort St. David could collect 
for this purpose; and, as Major Lawrence had 
taken his departure for England, they were at a 
loss to know what officer they should appoint 
to the command of it. As Lieutenant Clive 
seemed too young and too low in rank, they at 
last gavé the chief command to one Captain Cope, 
who might have been of the same stock as Sir 
Juhn Cope, the hero of Prestonpans. With 600 
men in all, including sepoys, Captain Cope ad- 
vanced to Madura, which still adhered to Ma- 
homed Ali; but he marched back again without 
striking a blow for his ally, who thereupon was 
speedily besieged in Trichinopoly by the French 
and the forces under Chunda Sahib. As Trichi- 
nopoly, on the south bank of the great river Cau- 
very, was a place of vital importance—the only 
place that remained of all the Carnatic in the 
hands of their ally—and as the French were prov- 
ing to them what they might expect in their ill- 
defended factories and settlements on the coast, 
by planting white flags in almost every field 
around their boundaries, and in some instances 
even within their limits, the presidency of Fort 
St. David were roused to greater exertions, and 
they collected 500 Europeans, 100 Caffres, and 
1000 sepoys to march to the relief of the besieged 
city, This time the command was given, not to 
\‘aptain Cope, but to a Captain Gingen, who 
appears to have been as incompetent an officer, 
as weak and undecided as Cope. Clive went 
with the expedition, but unfortunately merely 
as commissary of provisions. Gingen, about the 
beginning of April, 1751, started from Fort St. 
David, and at nearly the same time Chunda Sa- 
hib, leaving part of his forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Trichinopoly, began to march to meet 
him. The opposing armies met near the fort of 
‘Volconda, and the English behaved in such a 
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manner as English troops have seldom been guilty 
of—they fled almost at the first shot, leaving their 
Caffres and their sepoys on the field engaged in 
an unequal struggle, which these mercenaries 
maintained for some time with considerable spirit. 
Gingen, who was calling councils of war, and de- 
bating and wavering when he ought to have been 
fighting, retreated from position to position; but 
then, changing his line of march, he contrived 
eventually to reach Trichinopoly, and throw him- 
self and his forces, considerably reduced, within 
its walls. Chunda Sahib was close at his heels, 
and the siege was renewed. Clive, after the dis- 
graceful affair at Volconda, had returned straight 
to Fort St. David to storm and swear at the mis- 
conduct of our officers, and to solicit employment 
more suited to his disposition and abilities. Ina 
lucky hour the council promoted him to the rank 
of captuin, and adopted a plan which his daring 
genius had formed, and intrusted him with the 
execution of his own project. This was nothing 
less than to relieve Trichinopoly by making a 
sudden attack upon Arcot, the capital of the Car- 
natic. Fort St. David and Madras were emptied 
of their troops and left with the weakest garri- 
sons, aud yet Clive’s detachment when completed 
did not exceed 200 Englishmen and 300 sepoys. 
His whole staff of officers counted no more than 
eight, six of whom had never been in action, and 
four of these six being young men in the mer- 
cantile service of the Company, who, inflamed by 
Clive’s example, took up the sword to follow him. 
The artillery attached to this force consisted of 
three light field-pieces. But Clive had learned 
something while acting as commissary, and had 
taken good care to provide supplies of provisions 
and abundant ammunition. He had already the 
forethought of a great commander. On the 26th 
of August, 1751, he started from Madras with a 
confidence of success. On the 29th he reached 
a pagoda about forty miles inland, and there re- 
ceived intelligence that the fort of Arcot had not 
been drained of its troops for the siege of Trichi- 
nopoly, but was actually garrisoned by 1100 men. 
Nothing daunted, he wrote to Madras for two 
eighteen-pounders te be sent after him without 
delay; and continuing his march, he halted on 
the 3lst within ten miles of Arcot. The country 
people, or the scouts employed by the enemy, 
reported with consternation that they had seen 
the English marching without concern through 
a terrible storm of thunder, lightning, and rain. 
This was considered as a fearful omen by the 
native garrison, who instantly abandoned the — 
fort. A few hours after their departure Clive 
and his men entered the city, which had no walls 
or defences, and marching through the streets in 
the midst of tens of thousands of timid specta- 
tors, they took possession of the fort, where they 
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found eight pieces of cannon from four to eight 
pounders, a great heap of lead for shot, and abun- 
dance of gunpowder. 

Clive’s adventures now assumed the most ro- 
mantic and marvellous character. With a mere 
handful of men he rallied from Arcot, and cut up 
or acattered all the enemy's forces ; he sent away 
his people to meet the two eighteen-pounders 
coming from Madras, and, with thirty Europeans 
and fifty sepoys, made good the fort of Arcot; he 
completely repulsed Rajah Sahib and his French 
allies, who brought up some good artillery with 
them; he skilfully counterworked two breaches 
which the French guns had made, and he tri- 
umphed over an assault which was made on the 
14th of November by many thousands of Indians. 
The following morning the besiegers fled from 
the town of Arcot, leaving artillery and ammu- 
nition behind them. Thus ended a siege which 
had Jasted fifty days. It raised the reputation of 
English arms in India from the lowest to the very 
highest pitch. 

Being reinforced by Captain Kilpatrick with 
150 men, Clive, leaving a garrison in the fort, 
went off from Arcot on the 19th of November, 
with 200 English, 700 sepoys, and three field- 
pieces, in pursuit of Rajah Sahib. Being joined 
by a amall body of Mahratta horse sent to him 
by Morari Row, he gave the enemy battle at a 
place called Arnee; and, though they were 300 
French and more than 2000 natives, horse and 
foot, with four field-pieces, he completely routed 
them. The valour of the Mahrattas was en- 
couraged by the booty they made, for they took 
400 horses and Chunda Sahib’s military chest 
containing 100,000 rupees. Six hundred sepoys, 
who had heen serving the French, immediately 
deserted with their arms and accoutrements, and 
joined Clive; and the killadar or governor of 
Arnee abandoned the cause of Chunda Sahib 
and the French, and declared for Mahomed 
Ali and the English. With admirable rapidity 
Clive next proceeded to Conjeveram, made a 
breach in that strong pagoda, and forced the 
French to flee from it by night. After destroying 
the defences of this place, and strengthening the 
garrison that he had left at Arcot, Clive returned 
to Fort St. David to report his successes and to 
suggest bolder and wider operations. Mahomed 
Ali, instead of being besieged in Trichinopoly, 
saw the country open to him and a great part of 
the Carnatic submissive to his will. Clive had 
not been long at Fort St. David when the enemy 
re-assembled, and with 4500 natives, horse and 
foot, 400 French, and a train of artillery, began 
to ravage the Company’s territory and the dis- 
tricts which had declared for Mahomed Ali. 
Early in February (1752) Clive, having been re- 
inforced from Bengal, went out to meet them 


with 380 English, 1300 sepoys, and six field- 
‘pieces, Such was the terror of his name that 
they retreated before him, abandoning one strong 
position after another. Lengthening and quick- 
ening his marches, he, however, came up with 
them at the village of Coverypauk, defeated them 
after a hard-fought battle, and took nine pieces 
of cannon and sixty Frenchmen. Fifty French- 
men and 300 sepoys were found dead upon the 
field. 

Clive the conqueror returned to Fort St. 
David, where the presidency determined to de- 
spatch him to Trichinopoly. But just at this. 
juncture Major Lawrence returned from England 
and took the command as superior officer. Law- 
rence, however, who was wholly devoid of pro- 
fessional jealousy, and who had the warmest ad- 
miration for the daring self-taught -soldier, took 
Clive with him when he set out for Trichino- 
poly, with 400 English, 1100 sepoys, and eight 
field-pieces. As 20,000 Hindoos from the king- 
dom of Mysore and 6000 Mahrattas were ready 
to co-operate with the English, the troops of 
Chunda Sahib and the French, who had again 
gathered in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, 
broke up in dismay, the French retreating to a 
strong pagoda in Seringham, an island formed 
by the rivers Coleroon and Cauvery, and burning 
part of their baggage and provisions which they 
could not. transport with them. By the advice 
of Clive, Major Lawrence divided his small force, 
and sent a detachment across the Coleroon to 
intercept the enemy’s supplies. Clive had the 
command of this detachment, and performed his 
duty so effectually that the French soon began 
to feel the horrible approaches of famine. Du-. 
pleix from Pondicherry sent M. d’Auteuil to 
supply and reinforce the French on the island ; 
but D’Auteuil was driven back by some of the 
troops of Major Lawrence, forced into an old fort, 
and there compelled to surrender with all his con- 
voy. A few days after, the French at Seringham 
capitulated and became prisoners of war; and 
their ally Chunda Sahib, who had so recently 
been lord of the Carnatic, finding himself deserted 
by the last of his troops, fled to the camp of his 
enemies and surrendered to the general of the 
Tanjore forces, a wily Hindoo, who had promised 
him protection and who now put him in irons, 
Forthwith a violent dispute arose between Ma- 
homed Ali, the Mahratta chiefs, the Rajah of 
Mysore, and the Tanjorines, who each and all 
claimed the person of the prisoner. To put an 
end to this quarrel, Major Lawrence proposed 
that the fallen potentate should for the present 
be delivered up to the English ; but the dispu- 
tants separated without coming to any agreement, 
and before the discussion could be renewed the 
Tanjorines cut off the head of Chunda Sahib and 
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sent it to his now fortunate rival, Mahomed Ali, 
who exhibited it as a trophy to his army. 

The English were now eager to advance against 
the fortress of Gingee, the only place in the Car- 
natic which remained to their enemies; but fresh 
and far more violent disputes broke out among 
their allies and retarded their departure. As the 
troops of Tanjoreand other auxiliaries had marched 
to their homes, the English had few or none to 
advance with them to Gingee, except the sepoys 
in their own pay. They marched nevertheless 
to that strong place, which was held by a brave 
and well-trained French garrison, sustained a re- 
pulse, and were obliged to retreat with some loss. 
This gave new encouragement to Dupleix. Well 
acquainted with the dissensions prevailing be- 
tween Mahomed Aliand the Regent of Mysore, 
he opened a secret correspondence with the My- 
soreans aud the Mahrattas, hoping to break the 
confederacy into pieces by force of intrigue and 
the vehemence of their own passions. In these 
labours it is said he derived wonderful assistance 
from his wife, who was born in India and perfect- 
ly understood not only the languages but also the 
character of the natives. In his union with this 
lady, who is described as being even more ambi- 
tious than himself, we may probably find the cause 
of the essentially orienta] spirit of most of his 
proceedings. In a very short time Major Law- 
rence was recalled to the neighbourhood of Fort 
St. David by intelligence that Dupleix had an- 
other considerable army on foot. With 400 Eng- 
lish, 1700 sepoys, 4000 troops in the pay of Ma- 
homed Ali, and nine field-pieces, he encountered 
this French army near Bahoor, only two miles 
from Fort St. David, and obtained a victory which 
would have been far more complete if the nabob’s 
troops had not thought more of plundering than 
fighting. Lawrence was now enabled to detach 
Clive to Covelong, an important fort in the Car- 
natic, about twenty miles south of Madras. The 
force which Clive took with him consisted of 200 
recruits who had just been landed at Madras, and 
who are represented as being the very refuse of 
the jails of London, and of 500 newly raised se- 
poys. But, as Clive had become a general as if 
by inspiration, so had he the faculty of making 
soldiers in a week out of vagabonds and cut- 
parses. With this force, and with four twenty- 
four pounders, he attacked Covelong, which 
mounted thirty pieces of cannon, and was garri- 
soned by fifty French and 300 sepoys. At first 
the jailbirds showed some trepidation; but Clive 
shamed them out of their fears by exposing him- 
self to the hottest of the fire, and by the time the 
fort surrendered they were heroes. The morning 
after the surrender of Covelong, Ensign Joseph 
Smith discovered a large body of troops advanc- 
ing, and correctly judged that this must be a de- 
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tachment from Chingleput intended to relieve 
Covelong. Clive instantly took every precaution 
to conceal from this corps that the fort had fallen ; 
and then he laid an ambuscade in their route. 
The French fell into the trap, and the very first 
volley fired by the concealed English killed or 
wounded 100 men. The rest threw down their 
arms and fied or surrendered. The French offi- 
cer commanding, twenty-five Europeans, and 250 
sepoys, with two pieces of cannon, were taken. 
Clive next proceeded with all possible rapidity to 
Chingleput, which was about forty miles to the 
south-west of Covelong, the fort being completely 
defended on one side by a lake, and on another 
by a swamp; it was, moreover, surrounded by a 
broad and deep ditch. Clive presently erected a 
battery within 200 yards of the outer wall, made 
a breach, and prepared to storm; but the French 
commandant called a parley, and surrendered the 
place on condition of being allowed the honours 
of war. The French garrison evacuated Chingle- 
put on the 3lst of October (1752), and marched 
to Pondicherry ; Clive returned to Madras, and, 
finding his health, which had never been very ro- 
bust, greatly impaired by the incessant fatigues 
he had undergone, he proceeded to England by 
the first ship. 

His back was scarcely turned when Dupleix’s 
diplomacy and intrigue obtained the most signal 
triumphs. The Regent of Mysore abruptly broke 
his alliance and joined the French, and his exam- 
ple was followed by Morari Row, the chief of 
the Mahrattas, who considered that they had not 
been allowed their fair share of booty. Still fur- 
ther to increase this defection, Dupleix opened 
negotiations with the Mahometan governor of 
Vellore, and he gained this chief by flattering him 
with the nabobship of the Carnatic. Joined by 
the troops of these recent allies of the English, 
the French advanced once more to Trichinopoly, 
and laid close siege to that place. Major Law- 
rence soon discovered the defection of the Mah- 
rattas, and he ordered an attack upon a part of 
their forces which yet remained within his reach. 
This attack was led under cover of the night by 
Captain Dalton, who penetrated their camp and 
committed some slaughter. But shortly after the 
Mahrattas made an attack upon an advanced post 
of the British, and cut to pieces seventy English 
and about 300 sepoys. Captain Dalton turned out 
of the city a large body of Mysoreans who were 
still pretending to be friends. Neither Mahrattas 
nor Mysoreans had any inclination to attempt the 
reduction of the fort by storm ; but they hoped to 
be able to reduce it by famine. They watched 
every avenue to the place as closely as they could, 
they kept parties of horse constantly scouring 
the country to intercept the supplies, they prohi- 
bited the introduction of any kind of provisions, 
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and they cut off the noses of those whom they 


caught attempting to infringe their orders. 


Captain Dalton made his situation known to 
Major Lawrence, who had retired to Madras, but 
who immediately took the field and marched to 
his relief. Lawrence arrived at Trichinopoly on 


the 6th of May (1753), but the hurried march 
and the heat of the weather had proved 
fatal to several of his English troops, 
who had died upon the road, and above 
» hundred more were sick and help- 
less, and only fit for the hospital. No 
attempt was, however, made to inter- 
cept him, or to prevent his entrance 
into the place. When his forces were 
joined to those of Captain Dalton they 
did not exceed 500 English and 2000 
' sepoys: there was indeed quartered in 
the town a body of Mahomed Ali’s , 


force, but these fellows were ill-paid | a ne 


and mutinous. Provisions now found 
their way into the town; but Dupleix 
and his allies made such exertions that ° 
in a short time nearly 30,000 men, 
including about 500 French, were 
gathered round the place. Major Law- 
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rajah the fulfilment of some of his promises, At 
the hour of departure Mahomed Ali’s own troops - 
assembled in the court of the palace, declaring | 
that they would not allow him to depart until he 
had paid their arrears. English bayonets opened 
a path through these mutinous natives; but as 
soon as the nabob was gone they went over in a 
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rence made several sorties, and even attempted | body to the enemy. The journey to the Tanjore 


to drive the enemy from the strong pagoda of 
Seringham, which they had aguin occupied; but 
he failed, and was compelled to retire with some 
loss. The French drew nearer and made an attack 
upon a post called the Golden Rock, which Law- 
rence had established in order to keep open his 
communications with the country. The post was 
defended by sepoys, who gave way before the im- 
petuous attack of M. Astruc; and the French flag 
was hoisted on the rock. Lawrence sent his grena- 
diers to recover the important position, and it was 
soon recovered at the point of the bayonet; but, as 
the whole French force came up to support their 
comrades, a general action ensued, in which the 
Mysore army and the Mahratta cavalry took part. 
The Mahrattas occasionally made a charge and 
did some mischief, but the Mysoreans kept them- 
selves at a respectful distance in the rear: the 
stern contest was only between the British and 
the French; but the British bayonet finished the 
day, and the French fled from the field, leaving 
three tield-pieces behind them. Lawrencereturned 
triumphantly to the walls of Trichinopoly; but 
his loss, considering the small number of his 
troops, was considerable, and forced him to con- 


frontier was, however, very successful; for the 
rajah sent 3000 horse and 2000 foot under the 
command of Monacjee, the general who had as- 
sassinated Chunda Sahib, to co-operate with the 
English and the forces of Mahomed Ali. More- 
over, Lawrence was now joined by 170 British 
soldiers who had just arrived from England, aud 
by 300 natives who enrolled as sepoys. Thus 
reinforced, with his carts well loaded with pro- 
visions, and with some thousands of bullocks in 
his train, Lawrence returned towards Trichino- 
poly. The French made a spirited attempt to 
cut off his convoy and impede his entrance into 
the town, but they were again repelled’ by the 
bayonets of the English grenadiers, and Lawrence 
and the nabob got to their old quarters without 
loss or damage. The French and their allies 
made no progress in reducing Trichinopoly, and 
the English and their allies had not sufficient 
force to compel them to raise the blockade. Many 
encounters took place, in one of which M. Astruc 
and several French officers were taken prisoners. 
Months were passed in this manner in foraging 
and skirmishing. In the autumn a party of Law- 
rence’s troops took Weycondah, a post of some 


fess that one or two more victories of the same | strength; and the French and their allies then 
kind would have ruined him. The Indian Rajah , retired from the vicinity of Trichinopoly, ap- 
of Tanjore professed to remain steady to the Eng- | parently with the intention of giving up the 
lish interest, but he sent little or no assistance to | blockade. But on the 20th of November, when 
Trichinopoly. It was now resolved that Major | Lawrence was fifteen miles from the town, and 
Lawrence should proceed with Mahomed Ali to | when the Tanjore troops had quitted him to re- 
the Tanjore frontier, in order to obtain from the | turn to their homes, he was startled by news of 
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an attack made by the French on Trichinopoly. 
Before he reached that town he was, however, 
gladdened by the intelligence that the few. Eng- 
lish and the sepoys within it had repulsed the 
French with a terrible loss. 

- But in the meantime M. Bussy, who took his 
departure for Hyderabad in 1752, to establish 
Salabut Jung in the sovereignty of the Deccan, 
had gone through a series of brilliant and roman- 
tic adventures, and penetrated farther into the 
country than any European army had hitherto 
gone, and had to all appearance consolidated the 
authority of his ally. Bussy had been living with 
all the pomp and splendour of a vizier or a sultan 
at Golconda, and directing all the measures of 
Salabut Jung’s government. To expel the French 
and their allies, and to place upon the throne of 
the Deccan, U-din the prince of the Mogul’s choice, 
every exertion was made that the reduced means 
of the emperor would allow; an army of Mah- 
rattas, who were ever ready to sell their services 
to any party, or to embark on either side in any 
war that offered a prospect of abundant booty, 
were engaged by the Mogul, and placed with 
other native troops under the command of U-din. 
But this unfortunate claimant was carried off by 
poison, or by his own excesses, as he was entering 
the province of Golconda with 100,000 horse. 
Upon this event many of his host took their de- 
parture; but the Mahrattas, eager for the spoil 
of a rich province, continued their advance, and 
encountered the French and the troops of Sala- 
but Jung in several places. Bussy, who had the 
genius of Clive, defeated them repeatedly, and 
once or twice with so much slaughter that the 
Mahrattas became anxious for peace. Salabut 
Jung then purchased their retreat by ceding to 
them some districts near Berar and Boorhanpoor; 
and they gladly withdrew from the murderous 
execution of Bussy’s quick musketry and artil- 
lery. The bold Frenchman had, however, soon 
to experience how slightly the ties of gratitude at- 
tached Indian princes and politicians. Disgusted 
at seeing Salabut Jung completely ruled by a 
handful of foreigners, and forgetting that those 
foreigners alone had gained and could defend the 
Deccan, the courtiers advised their master to re- 
due the pSwer of the French, who did not enjoy 
or. exercise it with much moderation. Taking 
advantage of the temporary absence of Bussy, 
Salabut Jung withheld the pay of the French 
troops, and then began to detach them in small 
parties to distant quarters. But some of the 
Mahratta tribes, continually on the watch, dis- 
covered this dispersion of the only force they 
feared, and instantly began to prepare for a new 
war in the Deccan. Quickened by the prayers of 
Salabut Jung, Bussy hurried back to his post, 
and was instantly allowed to reunite his acat- 
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tered forces and to dictate his own terms to that 
trembling court. The courtiers and ministers 
who had intrigued against him were forthwith 
exiled; and, as security for vast arrears already 
accumulated and for future pay, he obtained at 
the end of the year 1753, the cession of the five 
important provinces of Ellore, Rajahmundry, 
Cicacole, Condapilly, and Guntoor, called the 
Northern Circars, which made the French mas- 
ters of the sea-coast of Coromandel and Orissa for 
an uninterrupted line of 600 miles. But neither 
the court of Versailles nor the French India Com- 
pamy at home had embraced the grand projects of 
Bussy and Dupleix; the court questioned the pro- 
priety of these wars with the English in a time 
of peace, and the company doubted whether these 
territorial acquisitions could be maintained pro- 
fitably to themselves. The French directors or 
managers were all for trade and peace, and were 
quite incapable of the exertions which the joint- 
stock English Company could make with little in- 
convenience. Dupleix, too, had had his day; and, 
considering the mutations and intrigues of the 
old French cabinet, it had been a long one: his 
protectors and admirers were now out of office ; 
his recall to France was procured, and a M. Gode- 
heu was sent out to supersede him as governor 
of Pondicherry, with instructions to negotiate 
immediately a peace with the English and their 
allies. M. Godeheu arrived at Pondicherry in 
the beginning of August, 1754; and with the 
return ship that carried away Dupleix, the grand 
schemes of French empire and dominion in the 
East seemed to vanish into thin air. On the llth 
of October, a suspension of arms was agreed to 
for three months; and on the 26th of December 
of the same year (1754) a provisional treaty was 
signed at Pondicherry. The French stipulated 
to withdraw their troops from the Carnatic, and 
to interfere no more in the affairs of the native 
princes there, thus leaving Mahomed Ali, the ally 
or creature of the English, undisputed Nabob of 
the Carnatic. They also agreed that the territo- 
rial possessions of the French and English should 
be settled and defined on the principle of equality, 
thus virtually resigning nearly all that Buasy and 
Dupleix had acquired by their wars and policy. 

M. Bussy, however, left undisturbed at Gol- 
conda, continued his control over the Deccan; 
and the Mysoreans, alleging that the French had 
no authority to bind them by their paper agree- 
ments, seemed disposed to continue the blockade 
of Trichinopoly, and remained in that neighbour-. 
hood until they were scared away by the report 
that a Mahratta army was marching to attack 
them. Their departure finished a siege and block- 
ade which had lasted altogether more than a year, 
and which had brought out on the part of the 
English troops uncommon bravery, steadiness, 
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aud no inconsiderable skill. Yet the pacification 
was scarcely settled when the two rival European 
nations were involved in fresh differences. The 
French complained that the English continued to 
keep their troops with Mahomed Ali to assist 
him in collecting his revenues and reducing his 
refractory subjects; and the English justified their 
conduct by showing that M. Bussy and the French 
troops with him in the interior continued to ren- 
der the same services, and on a more extensive 
scale, to Salabut Jung. It soon became evident 
that no peace or truce could be of long duration. 
As there was no work to employ an English 
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ratta race, and bore the name of Angria, who had 
established on the coast a power closely resem- 
bling that of the Algerines, and who nominally 
acknowledged the Peishwa, or the supreme head 
of the Mahrattas, as the Algerines nominally 
professed allegiance to the Ottoman Porte. But 
the Angrias had recently given such offence to 
the Peishwa that he determined upon their de- 
struction, and consented to join his fleet to the 
English squadron, In 1755 the English ships, 
under the command of Commodore James, drove 
the pirates from two of their strongholds and 
took possession of them, the Mahratta fleet of the 


squadron which had arrived under the command 
of Admiral Watson, it was resolved to send some 
of the ships to destroy the nests of some power- 
ful pirates who for fifty years had been commit- 
ting depredations on the Malabar coast. The 
chiefs of these corsairs were a family of the Mah- 


Peishwa never coming within reach of cannon- 
shot till the fighting was over. But the chief 
nest of the pirates—the fort and port of Gheriah 
—was not destroyed until the following year, 
when the adventurous Clive had returned from 
England with improved health and enlarged hopes. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—ap. 1756—1759. 
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lieutenant-colonel in the British army, which it 
was hoped would obviate the quarrels about rank 





i> [RECEDED by glowing reports of his | 
want | remarkable achievements at Arcot | 


Clive had been received in England 
with enthusiasm. Young as he was, 
he was hailed as the best of living 
English Saale The Company resolved in send- 
ing him back to appoint him governor of Fort 
St. David, with a provisional commission to suc- 
ceed to the government of Madras. George IL, 
who loved a soldier, gave him the commission of 





and in other parts of the Carnatic, , 


which so frequently occurred between the king’s 
and the Company's officers, After the reduction 
of the pirates’ nest at Gheriah, Colonel Clive pro- 
ceeded to Fort St. David, and assumed the govern- 
ment of that place on the 20th of June, 1756, the 
very day on which the Nabob of Bengal took 
Calcutta from the English, and disgraced his suc- 
cess with detestable cruelties. 

The Company's settlement at Caleutta had 
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risen rapidly under the pacific rule of Ali Verdy 
Khan, the Mussulman viceroy of the Great Mo- 
gul, but who had become virtually the indepen- 
dent and absolute sovereign of all the rich king- 
dom or territory of Bengal—the richest country 
in all India, with the most pusillanimous Hindoo 
population. Ali Verdy was, for India, a prince of 
rare virtues; while his neighbours and brother 
potentates consumed their time and their strength 
in multitudinous harems, and, in defiance of the 
Koran, stupified their intellects with excessive 
drinking, he adhered most scrupulously to the 
law of the Prophet, which prohibits the use of 
wine and strong drinks; and he neglected at the 
same time to avail himself of the Prophet's license 
for indulging in a plurality of wives and an ad 
dzbitum number of concubines. To the amaze- 
inent of Hindoos and Mahometans, Ali Verdy 
rested satisfied with one faithful and beloved 
wife. He was orderly, prudent, just, and averse 
to all violence; he encouraged the trade of the 
English settled in his dominions, and derived a 
fair and growing profit from their prosperity. 
Their factors and their various agents travelled 
without interruption through every part of his 
dominions, finding every where protection fortheir 
property and safety and respect for their persons. 

But Ali Verdy Khan died early in the month 
of April of this year, 1756, and his grandson and 
successor, Surajah Dowlah, a cruel, luxurious, 
and effeminate youth, proved altogether un- 
worthy of him. As in these orienta] despotisms 
nearly everything depends upon the personal 
character of the ruler, it was evident, from the 
first day of Surajah Dowlah’s accession, that 
everything in Bengal would undergo a rapid and 
thorough change. He was known to entertain 
very hostile feelings towards the English, so that 
everybody at Calcutta ought to have been pre- 
pared for his hostile attacks; and the stories re- 
lated of his violence and cruelty—of his delight- 
ing in seeing torture inflicted under his own eye 
—might have warned them of the fate that 
awaited them if they ever fell into his power. 
He had seen the coffers of his grandfather filled 
directly or indirectly by the trade of the English ; 
he had been led to believe that the wealth and 
treasures these foreign merchants had accumu- 
lated within the walls uf Calcutta were enormous 
in extent, and always ready and tangible; and, 
like the fool in the fable, he resolved to kill the 
goose that laid these golden eggs. It was very 
easy to find pretexts for quarrel. Alarmed by 
reports from England that a new war with France 
was inevitable, and would be prosecuted in all 
parts of the world, the English had begun to 
fortify Calcutta, so as to prevent any attack by 
the French on the side of the river. Moreover, 
they had granted refuge in their fort to a verv 
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wealthy Hindoo native, called Kissendass, whom 
Surajah Dowlah wished to plunder, and they had 
refused to give him up to his officers. Other 
facilities were afforded by a Hindoo merchant, 
called Omichund, a man of intrigue and of enor- 
mous wealth, which he was constantly seeking to 
increase without any scruples as to the means he 
employed. Omichund had lived long in Calcutta, 
and had been permitted to engross much more of 
the Company's investment than was allowed to 
any other contractor. The presidency, moreover, 
had almost constantly employed him to transact 
their political business with the nabob and the 
minor potentates in the neighbourhood, and had 
paid him lavishly for all these services. The in- 
fluence this intriguing Hindoo had acquired was 
immense, and his power was altogether so great 
that it was dangerous to offend him. Yet the 
presidency, disgusted by some dishonest practices, 
had deprived him of all his contracts, and given 
him the most. mortal offence. Omichund retired 
to Muxadabad, or Moorshedabad, with 4,000,000 
rupees; but he left his harem and a considera- 
ble part of his household property at Calcutta. 
It was believed that the vindictive Hindoo put 
himself in close communication with the French 
at Chandernagore, and advised Surajah Dowlah 
to annihilate the English settlement. After a 
short stay at Moorshedabad, Omichund returned 
to Calcutta to facilitate the scheme of destruction 
he recommended, and to act as a spy for the 
nabob. Surajah Dowlah despatched a peremptory 
letter to Mr. Drake, the governor, ordering hin: 
instantly to destroy all the works which had been 
added to the fortifications of Calcutta. 

A few days after he collected his whole army 
at Moorshedabad, and sent a detachment of 3000 
men to invest the small English fort and factory 
at Cossimbazar. This investment was begun on 
the 22d of May, but no hostilities were committed 
until the 1st of June, when the nabob arrived 
with the rest of his forces. The fort of Cossim- 
bazar had neither ditch nor palisade; its walls 
were contemptibly weak, the largest of its guns 
were but nine-pounders, and those were honey- 
combed or shaking upon rotten carriages; the 
garrison consisted of twenty-two Europeans and 
twenty topasses, and of the Europeans the ma- 
jority were Dutchmen. The nabob summoned 
Mr. Watts to come forth to him. Mr. Watts 
waited upon the savage in his tent, and was again 
threatened with impalement. He was compelled 
to sign a paper importing that the presidency of 
Calcutta should level whatever works they had 
raised ; that they should instantly deliver up all 
subjects or tenants of the nabob who had taken 
protection in their settlement, &. Mr. Watts 
was next required to sign an order for the sur- 
render of Cossimbazar ; but this he refused to do. 
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But that fort was utterly incapable of resisting 
& vast army; and on the 4th of June the crum- 
bling old gates were thrown open to the nabob. 
His conduct was so brutal, that to escape from it 
the English commanding officer, Ensign Elliot, put 
a pistol to his own head and blew out his brains. 
On the 9th of June, Surajah Dowlah struck his 
tents and began his march upon Calcutta. In 
the meantime the terrified and stupified presi- 
dency at Calcutta lost days and nights in doubts 
and deliberations; vainly hoping to avert the 
storm, they engaged to obey the nabob’s orders, 
and to demolish whatever he might require, if he 
would only withdraw his army; and they never 
seriously applied themselves to the defence of the 
place until Surajah Dowlah was within a few 
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days’ march with a still increasing army. They 
then implored the Dutch at Chinsurah and the 
French at Chandernagore, for the sake of hu- 
manity, and for the common cause of Europeans 
in India, to afford them some assistance against 
the nabob, who, if allowed to exterminate the 
English, would not long respect the weaker settle- 
ments of the other European nations. The Dutch 
coldly and positively refused any aid or succour, 
and the French insulted their distress by advis- 
ing the English to repair with their goods and 

chattels to Chandernagore. Letters had been 
despatched to Madras and to Bombay, requesting 

; reinforcements, but the sea was shut by the south 

i monsoon. Nothing therefore was left to do but 

' to defend Calcutta with the force actually within 
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Fort WILLIAM, CALCUTTA, 1754.—From a print by Van Ryne. 


it. 
raised among the inhabitants, and 1500 native 
Indian matchlock-men. The genius of a Clive 
might, even with this defective force, have made 
good the fort against the disorderly, unwarlike 
host advancing against it; but there was no Clive 
in Calcutta, and too many of the English there 
whose voices were most potential were cursed 
with the selfish minds and narrow views of ped- 
lers and trucksters. When all was at stake these 
men wauted to preserve their own dwelling- 
houses, their magazines, their gardens, and their 
outhouses from injury; and buildings which 
ought to have been blown into the air, because 
they commanded the ramparts of the fort, or 
covered the approaches, were left standing till 
Surajah Dowlah should avail himself of them. 
On the 15th of June, Surajah Dowlah reached 
Hooghly, about twenty miles above Calcutta, and 
prepared to cross the river in an immense fleet of 
boats. What the English ships were doing we 
know not; but it should appear that the fire of 
Vou. ITT. 


This consisted of 264 regulars, 250 militia: two brigantines alone ought to have sunk and 


scattered these frail embarkations, and have ef- 
fectually defended the passage of the river. On 
the morning of the 16th the nabob with nearly 
his whole force was on the Calcutta side of the 
river; the Indian inhabitants of the town were 
fleeing in all directions with their rice on their 
heads; and the Englishwomen, the Armenians, 
the Portuguese, and all who claimed to be Chris- 
tians, were abandoning their houses in the city 
to take refuge within the fort, which was crowded 
and embarrassed in every part by women and 
children, and men as helpless or as timid. At 
the hour of noon the van of the nabob’s army ad- 
vancing from the northward was seen close on 
the Company’s bounds, and shortly after a firing 
commenced across the Mahratta Ditch. 

The defence of the fort was conducted without 
intelligence, and, save in a few cases, with very 
little spirit. Drake, the governor, embarked with 
the European ladies in ships on the river; others 
ran away from their es = the moment of crisis, 
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and all would have fied if they had been able. 
Mr. Holwell, a member of couucil, was elected to 
the command of the hopeless place, which was now 
garrisoned by only 190 men, between regulars 
and timid militia. ° : 

By the direction of Mr. Holwell, signals were 
constantly thrown out, flags by day and fires by 
night, to call the shipping at Govindpore back to 
the fort; but no attention whatever was paid to 
these strong appeals to valour and generosity ; 
the ships remained where they were, and merely 
sent a native boat down the river from time to 
time to see what was passing. Nothing but im- 
becility on the part of the commanders can ac- 
count for this couduct in British seamen. On 
the following morning the assailants crowded 
round the fort in still greater numbers. Some 
of the English, who had seen how easy it was to 
scatter thousands with the well-directed fire of a 
single gun, recommended steadiness and perse- 
verance in the defence ; but others recommended 
with equal earnestness an immediate capitulation, 
without reflecting that Surajah Dowlah was the 
last man upon earth likely to observe any treaty, 
or to put any bounds to his wrath. Mr. Holwell 
ut last consented to make his prisoner Omichund 
write a letter to one of the nabob’s generals, 
stating that the English were ready to obey the 
nabob’s commands, and were only defending the 
fort to preserve their lives and honour. This 
letter was carried into the Indian general’s quar- 
ters, but it seemed to produce no effect, as the 
attack was continued and preparation made to 
escalade the walls. Advancing under cover of 
a strong fire from one of the neighbouring 
houses, a large party actually began to escalade 
the northern curtain of the fortress; but, after 
persevering for half an hour, they were hurled 
back and totally repulsed with great loss. But 
in this stern contest twenty-five of the garrison 
had been killed or desperately wounded, and 
more than twice that number had received 
slighter wounds. In this state, when the place 
was filled with moans and groans and shrieks of 
anguish, some of the remaining English soldiery 
broke open the arrack store-house, swallowed 
that ardent spirit as if it had been water, and 
became mad or stupid About two o’clock in the 
afternoon, after a very faint renewal of the attack, 
the Indians sent a flag of truce towards the fort; 
but while Mr. Holwell was parleying with the 
messenger, and the garrison suspending their fire, 
hosts of the nabob’s people flocked to the gates 
of the fort, to the palisades, and to the weakest 
parts of the works, where they applied their scal- 
ing-ladders and began again to ascend, firing at 
every one they saw. A gentleman was wounded 
at the side of Mr. Holwell, who thereupon broke 
off the conference and endeavoured to collect his 
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men on the ramparts. But the men who were 
sober could not be brought up in time, and those 
who were mad drunk were breaking open the 
water-gate to escape by the river. As this gate 
was forced, a mass of Indians who had climbed 
over the palisade beyond it, and were lurking 
under the walls, rushed in. About twenty of the 
garrison threw themselves over the walls; all the 
rest piled their arms and surrendered with pray- 
ers for mercy. At five in the afternoon Surajah 
Dowlah, who had kept at « distance so long as 
there was any resistance or the slightest chance 
of danger, entered the fort in triumph, accom- 
panied by Meer Jaffier, his treasurer and com- 
mander-in-chief, and by most of his principal 
officers. He seated himself with all his pomp in 
the principal hall of the factory, and ordered Mr. 
Holwell to be brought before him. He abused 
the English with oriental richness of language 
for their presumption in daring to oppose his will 
‘and defend the fort, and he bitterly complained 
of the small sum of money he had found in their 
treasury—a sum which in reality fell below 
50,000 rupees, while his ravenous imagination 
had anticipated many millions. He dismissed 
Mr. Holwell, recalled him to ask if there was no 
more money, and then dismissed him again. Be- 
fore seven o'clock he summoned the Englishman 
to his presence once more, and this time, in dis- 
missing him, pledged his word as a soldier that 
he should suffer no harm.’ Mr. Holwell returned 
to his companions in misfortune, whom he found 
surrounded by a strong guard, and gazing upon a 
terrible conflagration which by accident or by de- 
sign had been kindled in the houses outside the 
fort. Asking where they were to be lodged for 
the night, they were ordered to march to a ver- 
andah or open gallery near the eastern gate of the 
fort. But about eight o'clock at night the prin- 
cipal officer who had charge of them commanded 
them all to go into a room behind the gallery. 
This room was the common dungeon of the garri- 
son, and called the Black Hole. Many of the 
prisoners, knowing the narrowness of the place, 
imagined at first that the officer was joking, and, 
being in good spirits on account of the nabob’s 
promise that no harm should be offered to them, 
they laughed at the absurdity of the notion ; but 
when they perceived in the savage looks of the 
Indians that they were in earnest, they began to 
expostulate and implore; upon which the officer 
ordered his men to cut down those who hesitated, 
and the captives were driven into the cell at the 
point of the sword. The space was so thronged 
that the last could hardly find room to enter. 
The savages without then locked the door upon 
them ; confining 146 persons in a room not twenty 
feet square, with only two small windows, and 
Pe 1 Holwell’s Tracts, 
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those obstructed and deprived of air by the pro- 
jecting verandah. It was the very hottest season 
of the year, and the night unusually sultry even 
for that season; for the atmosphere was heated 
by the burning houses and charged with the 
smoke that proceeded from the conflagration. 
As soon as the dismal door was closed upon them, 
the prisoners, crowded and wedged together in 
one living, desperate mass, began to feel all the 
unutterable horrors of their situation. They 
cried, they shrieked for mercy —they prayed to 
be removed to separate rooms, to any place but 
that—they attempted to burst open the door, but 
the door was strong and opened inward, and no 
impression could be made upon it or its fastenings. 
Mr. Holwell, having been one of the first to enter 
that infernal hole, had secured himself a place 
near one of the windows, and through the grating 
he addressed an old Hindoo, “who bore some 
marks of humanity in his countenance,” and pro- 
mised him 1000 rupees in the morning if he would 
separate the captives into two chambers. The 
old man ssid he would go and endeavour to ob- 
tain permission; but he soon returned, saying 
that the thing could not be done—that it was im- 
possible. Mr. Holwell offered him a larger sum 
—the old man went again—and again he soon 
returned, pronouncing this time the inevitable 
- doom—for the nabob, he said, had retired to rest 
and was fast asleep, and no man dared to wake 
or disturb him. Then the captives went raving 
mad with despair and a hell-like heat and thirst ; 
they shrieked for water! water! and they fought 
with each other with maniac hands, feet, and 
teeth, for possession of the ground nearest the 
windows. The old Hindoo, at the prayer of Mr. 
Holwell, brought some skins of water to the 
grating, but the sufferers were too far gone in 
madness to wait their turn to drink ; they battled 
with one another like demons for the first draught, 
and they spilt and wasted more than was drunk. 
But the contents of the largest and coolest water- 
tank in Hindoostan could not have quenched the 
inward fire that consumed them, or have cooled 
or sweetened the infernal air of their dungeon. 
They went madder and madder. To shorten their 
horrors and to provoke the Indians outside in 
the verandah to fire upon them, they made use of 
every kind of invective and abuse ; but the blacks 
kept up their torture, and, staring through the 
windows, shouted with laughter at the frantic 
tricks of the white men. By this time many of 
the captives had been squeezed or trodden to 
death, or had died for want of air. At two o'clock 
in the morning not more than fifty remained 
alive; but even this reduced number could not 
long live in that close and poisoned air, which 
was rendered every moment more loathsome by 
the almost instantaneous decomposition of the 
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dead bodies. As the light of day glimmered 
through. the narrow apertures the sight was too 
horrible to be borne ; but the sun was allowed 
to rise high in the heavens before the tyrant 
quitted his soft and perfumed couch and inquired 
after his prisoners. At eight o’clock in the 
morning, after ascertaining that Mr. Holwell, 
whom he wished to question about money, was 
among the survivors, he sent an order to enlarge 
the captives. The narrow space was so blocked 
up with the dead lying one upon the other, and 
those who yet lived were so weak and faint, that 
it was with the greatest difficulty the door 
was opened and a passage made for egress. At 
length, however, twenty-three ghastly figures were 
brought out of that truly Black Hole—figures that 
would not have been recognized by the mothers 
that had borne them, or by the bosom friends 
that had seen them but a few hours before on the 
eve of their terrific incarceration. The dead, 
amounting to 123, were then dragged out and 
thrown promiscuously into a great pit outside 
the fort, and there covered in with earth and 
rubbish. Mr. Holwell, unable to stand, was 
carried to the presence of Surajah Dowlah, who, 
so far from showing any compassion for his piti- 
able condition, or any remorse for the dreadful 
death of his companions, talked of nothing but 
the treasures which, he said, the English had 
buried; and he threatened further severities if 
the concealed money were not instantly delivered 
up. Mr. Holwell, who knew of no hidden trea- 
sures, was consigned over to some officers of the 
nabob, who put his sinking and emaciated frame 
into irons and fetters.' Messrs. Court and Walcot 
underwent the same treatment, as they were 
suspected of knowing something of the hidden 
treasures which haunted the tyrant’s imagina- 
tion, and which only existed there. An English- 
woman, the only one of her sex among the suffer- 
ers, was reserved for the harem of the buckshee 
or chief general, Meer Jattier, who sent her off 
in a palanquin to his palace at Moorshedabad. 
Little or no attention was paid to the obscurer 
part of the survivors, who were allowed to quit 
the fort and descend the bank of the river towards 
Govindpore, where the English shipping still lay 
at anchor. 

Meanwhile the nabob’s army were plundering 
all the warehouses and dwelling-houses in the 
town of Calcutta, making no distinction as to 
persons, fuiths, or nations; but robbing alike 
Hindoos, Mahometans, Armenians, Portuguese; 
and English. Their booty in merchandise and 
in household property was very considerable ; but, 
like their nabob, they too had visions of hidden 


treasures, to realize which they in many instances 


} Mr. Holwell survived the catastrophe more than forty years, 
and died in 1798 at the age of eighty-seven. 
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tortured or barbarously maltreated their victims. ; 
Even the property of Omichund, who is supposed 
to have instigated the rajah’s attack on Calcutta, 
was plundered with that of the other sufferers, 
and 400,000 rupees in his treasury were seized by 
the conquerors. On the 2d of July, the nabob 
proceeded up the river to fall upon his neighbour 
and near kinsman the ruler of Purneah. His de- 
parture from Calcutta was made in triumphal 
style. He left behind him in Fort William and 
in the town of Calcutta about 3000 men. As he 
passed by the French settlement at Chanderna- 
yore and the Dutch settlementat Chinsurah, which 
places lie close together on the right bank of the 
Hooghly, about thirty miles above Calcutta, he 
demanded tributes, and spoke at one moment 
as if he intended to complete his glorious career 
of victory by expelling both French and Dutch 
as he had expelled the English. The money 
demanded from the settlement at Chinsurah, 
and promptly paid by the terrified Dutchmen, 
amounted to 450,000 rupees; but the French at 
Chandernagore he let off for 350,000 rupees, in 
consideration, it is said, of their having furnished 
him with 200 chests of gunpowder when he was 
advancing against the English at Calcutta. On 
the llth of July he arrived at Moorshedabad, 
and there liberated Mr. Holwell and his com- 
panions, on finding that they had no secret of 
hidden treasures to reveal. 

The rainy season, which had begun before the 
nabob left Calcutta, and other circumstances, de- 
layed the expedition into Purneah till the month 
of October. The nabob then marched with a large 
army, which was in reality commanded by Meer 
Jaffier, who gained a complete victory over the 
rash young ruler of that country. This prince, 
the relative of Surajah Dowlah, was slain in the 
battle; the whole of Purneah then submitted to 
the conqueror, who once more returned triumph- 
antly to Moorshedabad, swollen with pride and 
elated by the conviction that nothing could re- 
sist him, and that the scattered and humbled Eng- 
lish would never venture to renew hostilities in 
his dominions. But these dreams were soon to 
be dissipated ; for Clive the avenger—Clive the 
“Daring in War’—was now preparing to come 
against him.’ At Majras‘and Bombay, at every 
place in India in which there was an Englishman, 
exertions were made in order to recover Calcutta 
and take vengeance for the cruelties which had 
been committed; but the mighty monsoons would 
not yield nor change to suit the impatience of 
man; materials had to be collected from various 
parts of the coast, and ships to be waited for that 
were crossing the Indian Ocean from Europe. 










“ The name of ‘‘Sabut Jung,” or the “Daring in War,” was 
given to Clive by the natives, aud was applied to him by 
Surajah Dowlah himself. 
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Thus it was not till the 16th of October that Clive 
and Admiral Watson could sail from Madras for 
the Hooghly. The force consisted of five of his 
majesty’s ships and five of the Company’s, having 
on board 900 European infantry and 1500 sepoys. 
Five hundred more sepoys were expected from 
Bombay. Although 250 of his small European 
force, 430 of his sepoys, and almost all his artil- 
lery and military stores were on board some miss- 
ing ships, Clive resolved to advance immediately 
towards Calcutta, and to capture on his way the 
fort of Budge Budge, a place on the left bank of 
the river. Monichund, who commanded for the 
nabob, came out from Calcutta, with 3000 horse 
and foot. Clive defeated him in a trice, and 
thereupon he ran away to Moorshedabad, to 
assure his master that the “Daring in War” was 
irresistible. The garrisons Monichund had left 
in Budge Budge and in Fort William soon scam- 
pered after him, and Clive took undisturbed pos- 
session of Calcutta. Early in January (1757) 
Hooghly, where Surajah Dowlah had stationed a 
considerable army, was reduced by a detachment 
under Major Eyre Coote, who returned to Cal- 
eutta with an enormous booty. The nabob now 
resolved to move with his entire army upon Cal- 
cutta. Clive prepared a fortified camp outside 
that city, and quictly waited his arrival. On the 
3d of February the near approach of the barbarian 
was announced by burning villages to which he 
had set fire. On the morrow he was defeated, 
and a fearful vengeance was taken upon his troops 
for the atrocities of the Black Hole. He then 
retreated towards Moorshedabad and implored 
for peace with the English. A treaty, most ad- 
vantageous to the Company, was concluded on 
the 9th of February. But no sooner had the 
faithless nabob returned to his capital than he 
opened a fresh correspondence with the French 
at Chandernagore, and even sent emissaries to 
Golconda to invite M. Bussy into Bengal. These 
secrets were revealed to Clive (most probably by 
Omichund, who was smarting under his losses at 
the sack of Calcutta), who thereupon resolved to 
drive those dangerous neighbours, the French, 
out of Chandernagore. That strong and well- 
prepared place was attacked by ships and troops 
on the 14th of March; nearly all its guns were 
silenced by the 24th, and on the 25th the garri- 
son surrendered. Though still professing friend- 
ship to Clive, and confidently believing that his 
secret correspondence with the French was un- 
known, Surajah Dowlah, sent an elephant and 
jewels to meet Bussy, and kept in his pay Mon- 
sieur Law, whose European force had been raised 
to above 100 French, through broken paroles 
and flights from the English camp. No doubt 
was entertained that Bussy’s junction with the 
nabob would be fatal to the English interest. 
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But Clive anticipated events; and he was fa- | hand to his officers and troops, collect all of the 


voured by a combination of circumstances. The 
nabob was detested by most of his subjects ; some 
of the greatest of his ministers and officers, who 
had long been conspiring against him, began a 
correspondence with the English commander, by 
means of Omichund; and Meer Jaffier Khan, 
who commanded a part of the nabob’s cavalry, 
agreed to desert his master at the hour of need. 
With these encouragements Clive marched up 
the country ; and, on the 23d of June, a year and 
three days after the Black Hole tragedy, he 
fought and won the remarkable battle of Plassey. 
Meer Jaffier Khan kept aloof, and did not join 
him until he had seen that he was victorious 
without his assistance. 
Clive had only 1000 Eu- 
ropeans, 2000 sepoys,and 
eight field-pieces: Sura- 
jah Dowlah had 50,000 
foot, 18,000 horse, and 
fifty heavy cannon, be- 
sides some field - pieces 
which were managed 
by the French;- -his ca- 
valry was far superior 
to any that the English 
had yet seen in Bengal, 
both men and horses 
being from the hardier 
clime of Upper India. 
When the last of the 
gullant little band of 
Frenchmen, abandoned 
by the natives, fled from 
their position and left 
their guns behind them, 
tlie affuir was settled. There was no more fight- 
ing; the nabob’s tens of thousands were fleeing 
towards Moorshedabad ; the whole camp, with 
tents, baggage, artillery, and oxen, was left in 
the undisputed possession of the English, whose 
booty, upon that spot alone, was of immense 
value. Surajah Dowlah was the foremost in the | 
flight. 

The English pursued the fugitives for about ; 


Spe. 





Rosert, Lorp Crive.—From the picture by Danoe, 
engraved in Malcolin s Lite of Clive. 


army that he could, place himself at the head of 
it, and try once more the fortune of war. He 
agreed, or at least seemed to agree, with these 
bolder advisers; but, dismissing the council and 
retiring to the apartments of his women, his fears 
overcame him, and he made up his mind to flee 
from his capital. The circumstances of his flight 
were essentially oriental, resembling scores of 
other stories told of dethroned eastern princes, 
Indians, Persians, Saracens, or Turks. He took 
with him, grasped in his own hand, or hid under 
his own vest, arivh casket of jewels; and hischosen 
companions were his favourite concubine and his 
confidential eunuch: with no other attendants 
than these, and disguised 
in a mean dress, he de- 
scended in the darkness 
of night from a window 
of the palace, threw 
himself into a boat, and 
ascended the river to- 
wards Patna. 

On the morning of 
the 24th of June, the 
day after the battle, 
Meer Jaffier waited 
upon Clive at Daud- 
pore to claim the throne. 
Conscious how strange 
his conduct at Plassey 
must have appeared to 
the English, he was not 
without his fears and 
trepidations; and, when 
Clive's troops drew out 
to receive him with 


: military honours, he fancied they intended to 


kill him or make him their prisoner. He 
. started back in a cold agony; but Clive, hastily 
| advancing to receive him, and embracing him, 
hailed him as Nabob of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar. His fears were then sufficiently re- 
moved to allow of an hour's consultation with 
i the English nabob-maker, who accepted the ex- 
cuses he offered, and advised him to push for- 


six miles and then halted for the night at Daud- | ward to Moorshedabad with all his horse, in order 
pore, where Clive received a congratulatory letter | to secure the palace and the treasury of Surajah 
from Meer Jaffier, who came and encamped in : Dowlah. Jaffier and his cavalry reached the capi- 
his neighbourhood that night. At midnight the , tal that evening, and the English made another 
fallen nabob arrived at his palace in Moorshe- | _ advance of six miles. The treasury was secured; 

dabad, and assembled all the officers that had ' and some elephants loaded with gold, dresses, 
escaped with him to deliberate what next was to | furniture, and women, which Surajah Dowlah 
be done, or what means were most proper to save | had sent away previously to his own flight, were 
him from the wrath of his enemies. Some were | overtaken and brought back to the palace. Hopes 
of opinion that he ought to deliver himself up to | were also entertained of capturing the fleeing 
the English, and trust to the magnanimity of ; nalewb himself, as troops of horse were sent in 
the “Daring in War,” and some proposed that | pursuit in various directions, On the 25th Clive 
ke should dispense his treasures with a liberal | arrived at Mandipoor, and sent Messra, Watts 
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and Walsh, with an ‘escort of sepoys, to pay & 
congratulatory visit to Meer Jaffier, and to look 
after the English share of the treasure. Watts, 
who was at homein Moorshedabad, where heknew 
all classes and conditions of men, was secretly 
assured that the Mahometan and Hindvo con- 
spiratora were resolved to withhold the treasure 
from their English allies; and that Roydullub, 
Meerun the son of Jaffier, and Cuddum Hussein 
Khan, an officer of distinction, were in a new 
plot to assassinate Clive. Whether true or false, 
Mr. Watts thought fit to believe this information, 
and Clive judged it prudent to postpone his 
entry into Moorshedabad until the 29th; and 
when he entered he was surrounded by 200 Eng- 
lish and 300 faithful sepoys. Moreover, he took 
up his quarters in a strong palace, spacious enough 
to accommodate his 500 men. In a short time 
young Meerun waited upon him with all the flat- 
tery and adulation of the East; and Clive—we 
presume with a good escort—accompanied Meerun 
to pay a visit to his father. Meer Jaflier was 
found installed in the royal palace, in the splen- 
did hall where Surajah Dowlah had been wont 
to give audience. The musnud or throne was at 
the top of that hall; and Clive, perceiving that 
Jaffier kept at a distance from the regal seat, took 
him by the hand, led him up the hall, and seated 
him upon the musnud. That ancient maker and 
unmaker of kings, the gaunt Earl of Warwick, 
never displayed more might, dignity, and de- 
cision. When Jaffer wus thus put in his master’s 
place, Clive completed the eastern ceremony by 
presenting to him, on a golden platter, a heap of 
gold rupees, and then all present prostrated them- 
selves before Jaffier as their lawful sovereign. 
The next morning the new nabob paid a visit to 
the English commander and entered upon the 
delicate subject of the division of the spoils. 
Clive obtained an enormous sum in coin, plate, 
and jewels, and the promise of a sum equally 
large to be paid in three annual instalments. 
Two days after this conference the fugitive Sura- 
jah Dowlah was taken at Rajamahal, on the in- 
formation of a poor dervise, whose ears he had 
cut off about a year before: he was brought back 
to Moorshedabad, and there, in a vile dungeon, 
he was murdered at night‘by Meerun, the son of 
Meer Jaffier. 

M. Law, on receiving Surajah Dowlah’s last 
summons, had commenced his march back to 
Moorshedabad; but, upon receiving intelligence 
of the battle of Plassey, he stopped short when 
within twenty miles of the place where the fugi- 
tive nabob was taken. If the Frenchman had 
continued his march for a single day he might 
have met and saved the nabob. Law soon got 
the news of the capture and death of the wretched 
man, upon which he retreated with all speed into 
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Bahar, intending to offer his services to Ramna- 
rain, the vice-nabob of the province, and a Hin- 
doo. This movement excited alarm in the new 
government at Moorshedabad, and Clive readily 
agreed to send troops in pursuit of the dangerous 
Frenchman, Meer Jaffier being afraid to trust 
his own army. Coote was appointed to the com- 
mand of this flying column, which consisted of 
230 Europeans, 300 sepoys, fifty lascars, and two 
field-pieces. The baggage, stores, carriages, am- 
munition, and provisions were to be conveyed up 
the river in boats; but there was so much difli- 
culty and delay, that the column could not begin 
its march till the 6th of July, when Law had got 
half way to Patna. The intrepid and indefati- 
gable Coote, who was worthy of serving under 
Clive, led his small column into districts and 
through wide provinces which had never yet 
heard the ring of the English musket; but, 
although his progress was wonderfully rapid, 
considering the climate and the difficulties he 
had to encounter, he could not overtake the nim- 
ble Frenchman, who threw himself into Oude. 
Further pursuit was utterly hopeless, nor was it 
considered prudent to cross the frontier of the 
powerful ruler of Oude with so small a force. 
Exhausted by fatigue, and deprived of many of 
their materials of war by the sinking of some of 
the boats, Coote and his people returned. But 
the route had been traced to new connections 
and conquests, and it was pretty clearly demon- 
strated that the British flag would ere long be 
planted at Patna, Allahabad, and Benares. 

On the 16th of August, Admiral Watson, who 
had very materially contributed to the success of 
the war in Bengal, died of a jungle fever. 

For some time while Clive was changing nabobs 
and rooting out the French in Bengal, his coun- 
trymen on the Coromandel coast endeavoured to 
preserve a truce with the French at Pondicherry. 
The presidency of Madras, which had despatched 
most of the troops and ships to co-operate on the 
Hooghly, instructed Captain Calliaud, who re- 
mained with Mahomed Ali in Trichinopoly, not 
to engage in any warlike operations, But when 
they got intelligence of some of the successes 
obtained in Bengal, and perceived that the French 
in the Carnatic were receiving no reinforcement, 
they resolved to make an attempt upon Madura. 
Calliaud made an unsuccessful attack on the place, 
and before he could repeat the assault he was re- 
called to Trichinopoly by information that the 
French were showing themselves in that neigh- 
bourhood ; this was on the 2lst of May (1757). 
He instantly made up his mind to leave tents, 
baggage, and artillery behind him, and to flee to 
the relief of Trichinopoly, which was garrisoned 
by 150 European infantry, fifteen artillerymen, 
700 sepoys, 600 men furnished by a Hindoo chief 
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of Tanjore, and about 400 worthless fellows be- 
longing to Mahomed Ali. There were no fewer 
than 500 French prisoners withip the walls, who 
- had found means to maintain a correspondence 
with their countrymen outside, and who were 
prepared to rise upon the garrison. The besieg- 
ing army, which had commenced operations seve- 
ral days before Captain Calliaud received the 
letter at Madura, consisted of 1000 Europeans, 
infantry and artillery, 150 European cavalry, and 
3000 sepoys, supported by several field-pieces, all 
under the command of M. D’ Auteuil. D’ Auteuil 
threw shot and shell into the town during four 
successive days. It was expected that he would 
attempt a storm, but he remained quiet behind 
his batteries; and a day or two after, Calliaud, 
with admirable rapidity and skill, reached the 
vicinity, completely deceived the French, got be- 
tween the besiegers and the besieged, and finally 
entered Trichinopoly in triumph. JD’Auteuil 
raised the siege the same day and retreated to 
Pondicherry. After his retreat the war again 
languished in the Carnatic until the French, by 
an unexpected movement, took the important 
English factory of Vizagapatam. While the 
presidency of Madras were demanding money 
from Mahomed Ali by letters and messengers, 
Bajee Rao’s Mahrattas burst into the country to 
exact at the sword’s point tribute or black mail 
from the sane poor potentate. The nabob bought 
them off for the present with 200,000 rupees; 
but this made him so much the less able to pay 
his debts to the English, whose treasury was al- 
most empty. But worse followed; for Mahomed 
Ali, besides the 200,000 rupees in hand, had pro- 
mised the Mahrattas 250,000 more in futuro; 
and he pretended that the English should furnish 
this sum out of the rents of the lands he had as- 
signed to them for their services in establishing 
his authority. This demand was at first met by 
the presidency with anger, and a resolution to 
resist it. Morari Row, and the chiefs of some of 
the other Mahratta tribes, offered to assist the 
English; but their services would have cost as 
much as the sum in dispute, and their return 
into the country would have been a fresh scourge, 
and a new cause of impoverishment. “The Eng- 
lish,” says Orme, “had no alternative but to pay 
or fight.” For fighting they had not men enough, 
and for paying they had not money enough; but 
the credit of the Company was known even in 
the camps of the wild Mahrattas, and when the 
English consented to pay, they agreed to take 
part of the amount in coin and part in bills. 

In the month of September a hostile squadron 
of twelve ships that at first was mistaken for a 
British fleet with reinforcements, appeared off 
Fort St. David. This French force was com- 
manded by M. Bouvet, who enjoyed the reputa- 
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tion of being one of the best naval officers of 
France; and it had on board twenty pieces of bat- 
tering cannon, some mortars, and a great number 
of bombs and balls, the regiment of Lorraine, 
nearly 1000 strong, fifty artillerymen, and sixty 
volunteers; the troops being under the command 
of the Marquis de Soupires. The English from 
Fort St. David saw these ships repair to Pondi- 
cherry and there land the troops; this was on 
the 9th of September, and a day or two after the 
whole fleet disappeared. Bouvet apprehended 
that the junction of Watson with some English 
ships already on the coast would form a force 
superior to his own, and he determined to flee 
while there was yet time; but in so great a hurry 
was he, that he would not even wait to land the 
heavy artillery and the ammunition which he 
had brought, for the landing must have occupied 
some time, and then the taking in of ballast would 
have occupied more. Crowding all his canvas 
he bore away for the Mauritius or Bourbon— 
fleeing from Watson, who had been nearly a 
month in his winding-sheet, and whose fleet, 
under the command of Rear-admiral Pococke, 
was stil] in the Hooghly. On the very day on 
which Bouvet took his departure, Captain Cal- 
liaud took Madura by making a fresh expedition 
from Trichinopoly, and by carrying a military 
chest, well filled, with him. On the other side, 
however, the French, reinforced as they had been, 
were not inactive, or without triumphs and snce- 
cesses. Their dread of the arrival of Watson’s 
fleet deterred them from attacking Fort St. David; 
and, as the Marquis de Soupires’ orders forbade 
his engaging in any distant expedition, they could 
not try their fortunes again at Trichinopoly; they 
therefore confined their operations to the country 
between Pondicherry and the Paliar river, where 
they took Chittapet, and two or three other in- 
ferior forts garrisoned by natives. 

As soon as war had been declared in Europe 
the government of Louis XV. had commenced 
preparations for a formidable expedition to the 
East. It was not, however, until the 28th of 
April, 1758, that a squadron of twelve ships 
reached that coast. These ships were commanded 
by Count d’Aché, and they had on board a regi- 
ment of infantry nearly 1100 strong, a corps of 
artillerymen, and a numter of officers of distinc- 
tion, all under the command of Count Lally, a 
veteran officer of Irish extraction, who had been 
all his life in the service of France, and who had 
fought against the English at Fontenoy. So high 
did Lally stand at this time, that he had been 
appointed governor-general, with the most ex- 
traordinary powers, over all the French posses- 
siops and establishments in India. The court of 
Versailles confidently anticipated that this new 
force, being added to the troops under the Mar- 
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quis de Soupires, would be sufficient to clear the 
whole Coromandel coast of the English. Lally 
was to commence operations by the reduction of 
Fort St. David. He dropped into Pondicherry 
with two of the ships, and D' Aché repaired at once 
to Fort St. David, where two English frigates, the 
only ships on the station, were run ashore and 
wrecked to prevent their being captured. But, 
on the very next day, Admiral Pococke, who had 
brought Watson's squadron round to Ceylon, stood 
into the road and brought D’Aché to action. 
The English squadron was inferior in number; 
some of the ships were scarcely fit for service. 
Nevertheless Pococke inflicted a very severe blow 
ou the French, who lost 500 men in killed and 
wounded, and one ship. Pococke’s ships, how- 
ever, had suffered greatly in their spars and rig- 
ging; and, in the various manceuvres which fol- 
lowed the battle, they drifted to leeward. Before 
the sea-fight began, some of the French troops 
from Pondicherry, hurried on by the impetuous 
Lally, without baggage, or even provisions, got 
to the rear of Fort St. David and drove in some 
English outposts. On the following day, the 
30th of April, the Marquis de Soupires joined 
them with more troops, some heavy cannon found 
in Pondicherry, and a convoy of provisions. 

On the Ist of May, Lally arrived in person, 
and the siege of Fort St. David was commenced. 
That place was defended by a garrison of 619 
Europeans, and 1600 natives, sepoys, lascars, and 
topasses; but Major Polier, who held the com- 
mand, was wretchedly deficient both in military 
judgment and in spirit. Admiral Pococke was 
kept at a distance by contrary winds; and on the 
2d of June the fort surrendered. Lally next ob- 
tained possession of Devicotta, a weak garrison of 
thirty English and 600 sepoys abandoning that 
place at the approach of the French. After these 
successes Lully returned to Pondicherry in tri- 
umph, and celebrated a 7e Deum. But he had 
scarcely done praising the Lord ere he began 
quarrelling with the gentlemen of the council, on 
account of the emptiness of the treasury, which 
seriously impeded his future operations. He 
thus early prepared in India a strife and a hatred 
which, in the end, brqught him to a lamentable 
death; and he con ‘inued to accuse powerful and 
resentful men of having appropriated the public 
money to their own use. By the strength of 
their credit, or the reliance on their good com- 
mercial faith, the English had often been enabled 
to raise money among the native bankers; but it 
was not so with the French, nor did Lally pursue 
a line of conduct proper to create credit. He 
made an incursion into Tanjore. The march was 
long, and the disposition of the country-people 
everywhere unfavourable, for the treatment he 
had given the natives during the siege of Fort 
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St. David had revolted their prejudices. No 
bullock-men or market people would follow him 
except by compulsion, and every act of compul- 
sion tended to spread and increase the ill-will 
against him. His want of money and almost 
total want of provisions, even at the beginning 


‘of the march, induced him to rob and plunder; 
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and the French soldiery, when once they got ac- 
customed to these operations, considered every- 
thing as their own that they could seize or extort 
at the point of the sword. A regiment of hussars 
was constantly employed in cattle-lifting, and the 
unfortunate natives saw their cows and their 
oxen driven into the French camp, where nv 
price was ever paid, or even promised. The ef- 
fect of this, however, was slight and trivial, com- 
pared to the excitement produced by the outrages 
the French offered to the women and to the Brah- 
mins, All who had money fled at Lally’s ap- 
proach, and carried their property with them. 
He could do nothing but plunder the poor, and 
destroy houses and pagodas, and at Kivalore he 
put six Brahmins to death by blowing them 
from the mouths of his field-pieces, On the 18th 
of July he halted near to the walls of the city of 
Tanjore, and began to throw shot and shell at 
the principal buildings. In the meantime Eng- 
lish assistance had been called for, and 600 sepoys 
were on their march from Trichinopoly to Tan- 
jore. After five days’ firing a breach was made 
in the walls; but by this time Lally had burned 
nearly all his gunpowder, and notwithstanding all 
his cattle-lifting, he had not provisions for more 
than two days. On the 8th of August his uneasi- 
ness was increased by intelligence that another 
engagement had taken place between the French 
and English squadrons. Early the next morning 
the English sepoys entered Tanjore, and made a 
destructive sortie. Lally, who narrowly escaped 
being slain, spiked his heavy guns, threw the 
shot into wells, destroyed most of his baggage, 
and then, in the darkness of night, began a dis- 
astrous retreat from Tanjore. On his road he 
was informed that M. d’Aché was determined to 
sail away for the Mauritius, without seeking any 
further action with Pococke. The engagement 
between the hostile squadrons, reported to Lally 
while at Tanjore, had been a closer and hotter 
affair than the former encounter, and D'Aché at 
the end of it had run before the wind and escaped, 
though with two or three of his ships much shat- 
tered in their hulls. No prayers, no reprouches, 
no threats could induce the French admiral to 
remain any longer on the coast; and, on the 2d 
of September, he took his departure. 

To procure money for the siege of Madras, 
which he had determined to undertake, Lally 
now made predatory but very useless excursions 
to Arcot, where he could find nothing worth the 
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taking. He returned to Pondicherry, to blame 
everybody and everything except his own folly 
and presumption. On his first arrival in the 
country he had resolved to be sole hero in India; 
and as soon as he had reduced Fort St. David 
he recalled M. Bussy from the Deccan, speaking 
contemptuously of the character and exploits of 
that truly remarkable man. Lally was a loud 
and bold talker, he made no secret of his senti- 
ments, and Bussy would have been no French- 
man if he had not resented with vivacity these 
various attacks on his fame. II] assorted and ill 
agreed, with rancorous feelings on both sides, 
they were to pruceed together to capture Madras 
and root out the English power on the Coro- 
mandel coast, even as Clive had rooted out the 
French in Bengal. By contributing 60,000 rupees 
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of his own, and setting a subscription on foot 
among the gentlemen of the council of Pondi- 
cherry—all very poorly provided with cash or 
averse to giving or lending—Lally raised 94,000 
rupees; and with this insignificant treasure, and 
an army of 2700 Europeans and 4000 native 
troops, sepoys and others, he repaired to Madras, 
where he arrived on the 12th of December, with- 
out money and almost without food for the troops. 
Major Lawrence, Clive’s old superior, and Mr. 
Pigott, held command within the walls of Madras, 
where the total of the force collected was 1758 
Europeans, 2220 sepoys, and 200 of Mahomed 
Ali’s cavalry —these last being scarcely worth 
their rations. On the 14th of December the 
French took possession of the Black Town, which 
was open and defenceless; and there the soldiers, 





Fort St. Georar, Mapras, 1764.—From a print by Van Ryne, Royal Library, British Museum. 


breaking open some arrack stores, got drunk and | 


mad, and committed great disorders. Batteries 
were erected, and a siege was begun in form. 
But Lally’s condition was rendered desperate by 
the return of Admiral Pococke to the coast, and 
by the entrance into the harbour of Madras of 
two frigates and six of the Company's ships, hav- 
Ing on board 600 king’s troops fresh from Eng- 
land. This was on the 16th of February, 1759, 
when Lally had been two months and four days 
under the walls of Madras. Again pouring out 
invectives and blaming everybody but himself, 
Lally on the night of the 17th decamped as silently 
as he could with his army in a mutinous state. 
On the 6th of March, Major Lawrence, with 
1156 Europeans, 1570 sepoys, 1120 Colleries, 1956 
horse, and ten field-pieces, of which two were 
twelve-pounders, commenced his march to Con- 
jeveram, where Lally had concentrated his forces, 
but where he was looking in vain for some small 
detachments which he had intrusted to the re- 
bellious brother of Mahomed Ali—for they had 
all been murdered by the ally whom they had 
been sent to assist, and who was now anxious to 
renew his friendship with the English and his 
Vou. IIT. 


allegiance to his brother, seeing that the star of 
Lally’s fortune was becoming but a glimmering 
and uncertain light. For twenty-two days the 
French and English armies lay encamped in sight 
of each other. After this inactivity the English 
struck off for Wandiwash, entered that town, and 
began to break ground against the fort. The 
French hurried to defend the place; and the 
English, giving them the slip, hastened back and 
took the more important fort of Conjeveram. 
On the 28th of May both Lawrence and Lally put 
their armies into cantonments. 

Towards the end of June, three of the Com- 
pany’s ships reached Madras with 100 recruits, 
and the welcome intelligence that the enterpris- 
ing Coote, now a lieutenant-colonel, might be 
shortly expected on the coast with 1000 of the 
king’s troops. At the end of July the first divi- 
sion of the promised troops arrived at Negapa- 
tam. On the 20th of August, Admiral Pococke 
bore away for Trincomalee, in the island of Cey- 
lon. where, to his astonishment, he discovered his 
old adversary M. d’Aché with eleven ships of the 
line and three frigates. 

The English uatron come? of nine ships 
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of the line, one frigate, two of the Company's 
ships, and a fire-ship; their entire number of guns 
being 174 less than that of the French. Pococke 
determined on an immediate action, but the cur- 
rents, the wind, and the weather prevented the 
close meeting of the fleets till the 10th of Septem- 
ber, when, after a sharp action of two hours’ 
duration, the careful Frenchman once more re- 
tired before the flag of Pococke. From the usual 
difference in their modes of firing, the English 
suffered most in their rigging, and the French lost 
the greater number of men. D’Aché, having all 
his topmasts standing, got safe to Pondicherry— 
which was his object—several days before Po- 
cocke could reach Negapatam. The arrival of the 
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more than was reported, and that he and his 
troops might obtain the greater part of it. Nor 
were quarrels and cabals in his own camp and 
quarters the only bitter fruit which Lally ga- 
thered by recalling Bussy from the Deccan. The 
English took advantage of the absence of that 
prevailing man to commence negotiations with 
several native chiefs in the Deccan, and even 
with Salabut Jung himself; and Clive from Ben- 
gal had detached Colonel Forde to the Northern 
Circars, those valuable provinces which had been 
ceded to Bussy. Forde, with 500 British troops, 
2100 native troops, six field-pieces, twenty-four 
six-pounders for battery, a howitzer, and an eight- 
inch mortar, proceeded by sea to Vizagapatam. 


squadron saved the French council from absolute ; There he landed and joined the army of Anun- 
despair: it brought to them only 180 men, but it | derauz, who had engaged to co-operate against 
brought what was more needed than soldiers, it | the French in the hope that the English would 
poured into the empty coffers at Pondicherry, | secure him in sundry territorial claims, and even- 
specie to the amount of about £16,000 sterling, and | tually make him sovereign of the Deccan. Before 
a quantity of diamonds valued at £17,000, which | starting together a treaty was made between the 
had been taken in an English East Indiaman, But : English colonel and the Indian rajah; and it was 
D'Aché had scarcely landed these precious com- ; finally agreed on the part of the rajah that he 
modities, when he again intimated he must leave | should supply 50,000 rupees per month for the 


the coast immediately and return to the Mauri- 
tius; his orders being peremptory to take care of 


expenses of the English army. 
Forde and the rajah then advanced to Pedda- 


his ships, whose loss France could ill afford at this | poor, and there encountered M. Conflans, who 


crisis of a losing war in Europe, in Canada, and 
nearly everywhere else. But the French on shore 
represented that Pondicherry must be lost, that 
everything they had obtained on the coast of 
Coromandel must be sacrificed to the English 
fleet and army, if the ships were withdrawn ; all 
the inhabitants of Pondicherry, civil and military, 
assembled in council and signed a vehement. pro- 
test; but neither this nor anything else could 
prevail upon D’Aché to alter or delay his depar- 
ture. He was, however, induced to land and 
leave behind him 400 Caffres who had been serv- 
ing in his fleet, and 500 Europeans, partly ma- 
rines and partly sailors. 

Before the arrival of the dollars and diamonds, 
the French army in cantonments were reduced to 
an extremity of distress, and even Lally’s own 
regiment had mutinied for want of pay. The 
English, who had surprised and taken the fort of 
Coverypauk in July, were encouraged, by the 
disorganized state of the enemy, to make an at- 
tack upon Wandiwas. ; and on the 26th of Sep- 
tember their whole army, under the command of 
Colonel Brereton, marched from Conjeveram for 
this purpose. Their approach, however, restored 
the French to some discipline and spirit; they 
gathered within and around the menaced fort, 
and an agsault was repelled with the loss of 200 of 
the English. But in other directions the French 
lost ground almost daily; they were in rags and 
half starved, and Lally’a only remaining hope 


was, that the money received at Pondicherry was | 





had been left by Bussy in command of a French 
force, strong enough to have kept in awe the un- 
warlike Hindoos, but too weak to stand against 
the English force now unexpectedly brought 
against them. The French were thoroughly de- 
feated by the English and sepoys alone. Con- 


'flans had had the forethought to send off the 


military treasure on two camels, but the spoils of 
the field were very considerable: thirty pieces of 
cannon, most of which were brass; fifty tumbrils 
and other carriages laden with ammunition; seven 
mortars from 8 to 13 inches, with a large provi-. 
sion of shells; 1000 draught bullocks, and all the 
tents of the French battalion. When the rout 
of the French began, Forde, thinking that they 
might then have some heart and be of some use, 
called up Avuunderauz’s horse; but he might as 
well have called spirits from the vasty deep, for 
these black cavaliers, and all their infantry as 
well, with the rajah in the midst of them, had 
conveniently found a deep but dry tank, where 
they had remained cowering during the whole of 
the action, and from which they refused to move 
so long as there were cannon-balls and bullets 
flying about.’ And, unfortunately, Anunderauz 
would no more pay than fight; so that for seve- 
ral weeks Forde, who had spent all the money he 
had brought with him, was reduced to a stand- 
still. The French, however, still worse off, kept 
retreating; Rajahmundry was abandoned, and 


Conflans sought refuge in Masulipatam, urging 
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Salabut Jung to send him some assistance. - Sala- 
but Jung responded to these appeals by putting 
an army in motion, and by collecting other troops 
at Golconda and Hyderabad. After a mischiev- 
ous delay Colonel Forde obtained a little money 
from the rajah, and marching through Ellore, 
where several native chiefs joined him, he ar- 
rived on the 6th March, 1759, in the neighbour- 
hood of Masulipatam, Conflans’ abiding-place, 
and the most important and strongest place the 
French had on that coast. The troops within 
were more numerous than the besiegers; yet 
Colonel Forde, by making an assault on three 
points at the same moment, induced Conflans to 
surrender, and after a siege of only twelve days 
Masulipatam remained to the English. 

The victorious flag had not been hoisted a week 
over the walls, when two French ships with a 
reinforcement of 300 men appeared in the offing. 
They went back; but the army of the soubahdar, 
which had been marching to the relief of Con- 
flans, halted where it was, and soon received in 
their camp the English commander, not as an 
enemy, but asa friend and ally. Salabut Jung, 
seeing that the English were everywhere vic- 
torious, and considering that their protection and 
assistance would be as valuable as that of the 
French had been, readily entered into a new 
treaty, by which he ceded a considerable territory 
about Masulipatam to the English, bound him- 
se]f not to permit for the future any French settle- 
ment in his dominions, and to oblige the French 
army of observation collected at Rajahmundry, 
to evacuate the country and cross the Kistna with- 
in fifteen days ; the English on their part agreeing 
to support him against his enemies in general, and 
his rebellious brother Nizam Ali in particular. 
As Forde prepared to march against them, the 
French broke up from Rajahmundry, crossed 
the Kistna, and marched to the westward, the 
soubahdar’s elder brother having promised that 
he would take them into his pay in a short time. 

The English factories which had been swept 
away by the successes of Bussy were immediately 
re-established, and Forde with his little army re- 
mained at Masulipatam till he should receive 
further orders from the presidency of Bengal, or 
rather from Clive, who originated and directed 
every great measure, taking, in all cases of in- 
decision and doubt, the responsibility upon him- 
self, and not unfrequently treating the council 
with contempt. For many months he had acted 
as if he had been governor-general of Bengal or 
of all India, though his real place was on the 
Coromandel coast, and his rank merely that of 
governor of Fort St. David. The directors at 
home, after the catastrophe at Calcutta and the 
misconduct of Mr. Drake, had appointed a very 
absurd sort of government by rotation, but the 
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members of this government themselves made 
Clive their president; and immediately after, 
learning the particulars of his victory at Plassey, 
the court of directors sent out his appointment 
to be governor of Bengal.’ 

Meer Jaffier very soon required the assistance . 
of those who had made him nabob. Many native 
chiefs rebelled against him, and, far and near, 
he was almost surrounded by enemies, all eager 
for his throne, or for a slice out of his rich terri- 
tories. Mahomed Cooly Khan, the lord of Alla- 
habad, the rajahs Sunder Sing and Bulwant Sing, 
and, most powerful of all, his neighbour Sujah 
Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, were united—as far 
as such beings could unite in one object—against 
Meer Jaffier; and their cause received the high 
sanction of the name and afterwards the assist- 
ance of the Mogul of Delhi’s eldest son, the Shah 
Zada, who had established himself in Rohileund, 
and had, at the time, a considerable army of Ro- 
hillas, half soldiers and half robbers by profes- 
sion, but a hardier and a braver race than 
any in the lower parts of Hindoostan. In ashort 
time the Shah Zada descended from Rohileund 
with an army of 40,000 men, Rohillas, Mah- 
rattas, Jauts, and Afghans; and other forces 
were expected to join him on his advance. The 
successor of Surajah Dowlah thought he had no 
help or hope except in Clive, and he showered 
letters and messages upon him, and constantly 
besieged with prayers and agents the new Eng- — 
lish resident at Moorshedabad—Mr. WARREN 
Hastines—who had arrived in India as a young 
writer in the year 1750, as poor and as friendleas 
as Clive, who, if not the first to discover his 
abilities and energy of character, appears to have 
been the first that gave him any important pro- 
motion. Warren Hastings had a near view of 
the imbecility and confusion of the nabob’s court 
and government—a confusion worse confounded 
by the intrigues and vices of the nabob'’s son 
Meerun—and he wrote nearly every day to his 
patron Clive that all classes confided in him, and 
in him alone; that without his intervention the 
whole fabric of government would fall to pieces 
by intestine broils, and Orissa and Bahar be 
severed from Bengal even before the arrival of 
the invaders from Rohilcund. Weakened by 
the force detached to the Circars under Forde, 
and by other detachments sent to Madras, Clive 
at this moment could only count in Bengal about 
300 British infantry, 100 artillery, and 2500 
disciplined sepoys. Yet with this force he not 
only resolved to meet the mighty confederacy 
which threatened Meer Jaffier, but he also sent 
orders to Forde to continue his conquests, and 
then to proceed not to Bengal, to join and assist 
him, but, if needed, to Madras, there to finish 

-' Sir John Maleolm, Life of Clive SOS 
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the Indian story of Count Lally. - Clive began 
his march on the 25th of February, and arrived 
in a few days at Moorshedabad. On the 13th of 
March, he left Moorshedabad to advance upon 
Patna. Just before starting he wrote a letter to 
the secret committee, telling them that the enemy 
from the north had reached the river which di- 
vides Oude from Bahar, and were expected soon 
to beat Patna, the capital of the latter province ; 
but he added, in a tone of perfect confidence, 
that with his 400 English and 2500 sepoys he 
would soon give a good account of the Shah Zada, 
although his army was estimated to be 50,000 
atropg. At this moment he did not know whether 
M. Law and his fugitive band had joined the in- 
vaders or not. On arriving at Shahabad, Clive 
received intelligence that Ramnarain, the gover- 
nor of Patna, had abandoned his post and gone 
over to the shah. Upon this he wrote to Meer 
Jaffier, telling him to give over the sports and 
pastimes of the Hooley—the carnival of the 
Indians—in which the nabob was then busily 
engaged at Moorshedabad, and hasten to the 
field if he desired to preserve his country. To 
Ramunarain, whom he had served on many oc- 
casions, and whom he had preserved from the 
treachery and rapacity of Meer Jaffier and 
Meerun, he wrote at the same moment—“I have 
neither eyes to see nor ears to hear the letter I 
have now received from Mr. Amyatt; nor could 
aught but the great confidence I have in him in- 
duce me to give credit to its contents. Have you 
no sense of the obligations you are under to me 
for all the cares and pains I have taken for you? 
If you had not courage equal to the occasion, yet 
what could have induced you to act so imprudent 
a part? What power has the Shah Zada to re- 
sist the united forces of the nabob and the Eng- 
lish? Think then what will be your fate.” The 
fact, however, proved to be that Ramnarain had 
not run away to the enemy, but was only think- 
ing of doing so; and when he received this letter, 
after some few words on the insufficiency of the 
means of defence, he declared that he would 
defend Patna, and prove true to the nabob. In 
effect, encouraged by the rapid marches of the 
English, that Hindoo did prove true and steady, 
and the next news Clive received of him was, 
that he had repelled two assaults made upon the 
place. However, not to trust too much to Hindoo 
valour, Clive hurried forward a detachment of 
his own sepoys under the command of Ensign 
Mathews to assist in the defence. But the dread 
of Clive’s name alone was sufficient to disperse 
the invading army ; and on the 5th of April, the 
day before Mathews could reach Patna, the Shah 
Zada, though he had possessed himself of some 
of the bastions, raised the siege, and began to re- 
treat in the greatest disorder. M. Law with his 
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small party joined the prince on the day of this 
retreat, but could not prevail upon him to halt 
and make another attack. The “Daring in War,” 
the “Protector of the Great,” entered Patna with- 
out any parade of triumph; but there were few 
that saw him there but felt he was in reality the 
lord of all that part of India. Meanwhile the 
Shah Zada, continuing his precipitate retreat, 
had crossed the river Caramnassa into Oude. The 
Nabob of Oude, who had prepared to join him if 
he had been successful, now, with true Indian 
faith, declared himself the enemy of the fugitive 
prince, who, deserted by the troops and abandoned 
by his followers, knew not whom to trust or 
whither to flee. Considering that Clive had more 
power and more generosity than any one else 
to whom he could address himself, he wrote an 
humble and imploring letter to him, and for- 
warded it by an officer who enjoyed his confid- 
ence. Notwithstanding the decided answer he 
got, the fugitive prince, in the extremity of his 
distress, sent several more letters or messages to 
Clive, who resolutely persisted in his first deter- 
mination ; but, out of compassion, sent his un- 
happy correspondent a present of 500 gold mo- 
hurs, or about £1000 sterling, to enable him to 
escape to some safer country. The Shah Zada 
took this last hint, continued his flight, and was 
reported to be going to take refuge in the Gha- 
zipoor country. Clive then directed his arms 
against some Rajpoot and hill chiefs of Bahar, 
who had invited and assisted the Shah Zada ; and 
having reduced them to submission rather by 
policy than by fighting, having tranquillized the 
whole country by processes which seemed as rapid 
as magic, and having left a small force in Patna 
to aid Ramnarain, he returned quietly to Moor- 
shedabad, and thence to Calcutta.' 

Great were the services he had rendered to his 
ally Meer Jaffier, and, if not to that poor phan- 
tom the Great Mogul, to the grand vizier who 
reigned in his name, and whose firmans were con- 
sidered by the natives as the voice and will of 
the descendant of Aurungzebe. The vizier, as 
one mark of favour, informed Clive that the Eng- 
lish might establish a factory at Delhi, the royal 
city; and he assured the “ Daring in War” that 
the Mogul would show him the greatest favour, 
and that his honours should be increased. Meer 
Jaffier, who owed everything to him, gave more 
substantial and personal proofs of his gratitude, 
couferring on Clive, for life, as a jaghire, or estate, 
the quit-rent which the Company was bound to 
pay to the nabob for the extensive lands held by 
them to the south of Calcutta, which quit-rent 





1 Orme; Sir John Malcolm, Life of Clive. Sir John proves, 
by documents and incontrovertible facts, that a very consider- 
able portion of Mr. Mill's account of Clive’s proceedings at this 
critical moment in Babar is seriously incorrect. 
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was reputed to be worth thirty lacs of rupees, 
or about £30,000 sterling, per annum. Mr. 
Warren Hastings had the satisfaction of draw- 
ing up, at the nabob’s request, the form of the 
letter to be written to the council at Calcutta, to 
acquaint them with this splendid donation to his 
patron. But the gratitude of Meer Jaffier was 
not of a very enduring or steady kind. The 
nabob was made to feel every day that the power 
and consideration of the Englishman were far 
greater than his own; and that he, who had put 
him on a throne and defended him upon it, could 
at any time overthrow him, or abandon him to 
the tender mercies of his enemies. He looked 


round for some other support, and for some al-- 


liance with strength enough to curb the authority 
of Clive and impose on his own discontented 
chiefs, whose animosities, though secret, were 
sharp, and every day increasing through the 
rash violence of his son Meerun, and his own 
insincerity and, broken agreements, No native 
prince could furnish a force that would look the 
little English army in the face. As for the 
French power, bruken by Colonel Forde in the 
Cirears and the Deccan, and fast breaking in the 
Carnatic by the folly of Lally and the bravery 
and skill of Major Coote, it was utterly annihi- 
lated in Bengal. The old might and fame of the 
Portuguese was now only a tradition, nor could 
it be said that the Dutch on the Indian conti- 
nent possessed much more power than the Por- 
tuguese. Yet, in his impatience of the English 
supremacy, and in his total ignorance of the de- 
cline of the Dutch government in Europe, Meer 
Jaffier looked to this people for assistance ; and 
though they had been slow in acknowledging his 
authority, and had been guilty of several slights 
very offensive to his pride, he opened secret com- 
munications with the Dutch factory at Chinsurah, 
which had witnessed with jealousy and dread the 
British conquest of Chandernagore in its near 
neighbourhood. The places were only two miles 
distant from each other, and the near sight of the 
English flag was worse than a nightmare to the 
Dutch factory, who now wrote the most urgent 
letters to the governor of Batavia exhorting him 
to fit out an expedition for the Hooghly, in order 
to balance the English power in Bengal. There 
was at the moment no war in Europe between 
Holland and England; but the governors and 
factors of the various European nations in India 
seem to have been wont, whenever it suited their 
purposes, to adopt and act upon the principle of 
the old buccaneers in America—that European 
treaties did not extend to the regions in which 
they were living, and that there was no peace 
beyond the equinoctial line. The authorities of 
Batavia were as eager to send an expedition as 
was the factory at Chinsurah to request it; and 
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in a short time accounts were received at Calcutta 
that the Dutch were preparing a strong arma- 
ment, The nabob played his part well. When 
Clive sent notice to him of the Batavia armament, 
he pretended to be greatly alarmed, and expressed 
his hope that the English, in virtue of the treaty 
subsisting,-would join their forces to his to oppose 
and prevent the invasion of his dominions. He 
also sent Clive the copy of a strong letter he had 
addressed to the Dutch factory. Early in the 
month of August a Dutch ship arrived in the 
Hooghly with European troops on board. Clive 
reported this arrival to Meer Jaffier, who, after 
betraying some confusion, sent a second letter to 
the Dutch factory, and ordered his troops at the 
town of Hooghly to join the English and prevent 
any Dutch ships or troops from ascending the 
river. The Dutch solemnly protested that the 
ship which had arrived in the lower pait of the 
river had been driven in by stress of weather, 
and that she and the troops on board would de- 
part in peace as soon as they had obtained water 
and provisions. The vessel, however, continued 
to lie where she was, and attempts were made to 
send soldiers up to Chinsurah by concealing them 
in the bottom of native boats; but Clive issued 
his mandate that every Dutch or native boat 
should be stopped and searched. The gentlemen 
at Chinsurah remonstrated and protested against 
these proceedings on the part of a friendly power ; 
but Clive continued to stop their soldiers and to 
send them back to their ship, telling the gentle- 
men of the factory that he was in Bengal in a 
double capacity ; that as an English officer, while 
England was engaged in a war with France, he 
was justified by the laws of nations in searching 
all vessels whatever, not knowing but that they 
might introduce French troops into the country ; 
and that as an auxiliary to the Great Mogul, he 
was under the necessity, by a solemn treaty, to op- 
pose the introduction of any European or foreign 
troops whatsoever into Bengal. Early in October 
Meer Jaffier arrived in person at Calcutta, as if 
merely intending to honour Clive with a visit. 
A day or two after advices came from below of 
the arrival of six more Dutch ships of a large size, . 
and crammed with troops, partly Europeans and 
partly Malays, from Batavia and other Dutch 
settlements in the islands. ‘ Now,” says Clive, 
or a pen that wrote for him, “the Dutch mask 
fell off, and the nabob (conscious of his having 
given his assent to their coming, and at the same 
time of our attachment and his own unfaithful 
dealings with us) was greatly confused and dis- 
concerted. He, however, seemed to make light 
of it; told the governor (Clive) he was going to 
reside three or four days at his fort of Hooghly, 
where he would chastise the insolence of the 
Dutch, and drive them soon out of the river again. 
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On the 19th of October he left Calcutta; and, in 
place of his going to his fort at Hooghly, he took 
up his residence at Cojah Wazeed’s garden, about 
half-way between that and Chinsurah ;' a plain 
indication that he had no apprehensions from the 
Dutch, whom he received there in the most 
gracious manner he could, more like friends and 
allies than as enemies to him and his country.”* 
In three or four days Clive received a letter from 
the nabob, informing him that he had thought 
proper to grant some indulgence to the Dutch in 
their trade, and that the Dutch on their part had 
engaged to leave the river with their ships and 
troops as soon as the season would permit. But 
this reference to the seasons was unfortunate, 
inasmuch as, at the time of his writing, the season 
permitted their departure with the greatest safety. 
Clive, from the tenor of the letter and the whole 
course of the nabob’s conduct, felt assured that 
the Dutch had no intention to quit the river, 
and that Meer Jaffier had given his permission to 
them to bring up their troops if they could. A 
very few days later, intelligence was received that 
the Dutch armament was actually moving up the 
river towards Calcutta, and that the Dutch agents 
were enlisting troops of every denomination at 
Chinsurah, Cossimbazar, and even as far up the 
country as Patna, and this plainly with the con- 
nivance of Meer Jaffier, and the more open as- 
sistance of his son Meerun. Clive saw that the 
junction of the armament from below and the 
troops from above, with the force already co)- 
lected within the walls of Chinsurah, would be 
followed by the declaration of the nabob in 
favour of the Dutch, and an immediate movement 
upon the English settlements. His force in Euro- 
peans was, at the moment, actually inferior in 
number to that of the Dutch on board the seven 
ships alone, without counting those in garrison 
at Chinsurah; for the force from Batavia, now 
accurately reported, consisted of 700 Europeans 
and 800 Malays—the latter a far braver race of 
men than the natives of Bengal. 

There was no time to be lost—this was no 
season for indulging in subtleties and nice dis- 
tinctions, or for turning over the pages of Gro- 
tius and Puffendorf—and Clive resolved to pro- 
ceed at once against the Dutch as if they were 
open instead of secret enemies. At the critical 
moment some of the council were startled by the 
notion of infringing the treaties of peace existing 
~ ' This Cojah or Khodja Wazeed, who was distinguished by the 
title of the ‘Glory of Merchants," was a person of great wealth 
and importance—a sort of second Omichund, who had lived a 
life of intrigue, serving and betraying all parties in turns. He 
had been an agent for the French, an agent for the English, but 


was latterly become an agent for the Dutch, and the secret 


medium by which they communicated with the nabob, and the 
nabob with them. 


? Account from a MS., entitled, A Narrati the Dieputes 
the Dutch in Bengal. eis i 
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between the United Provinces and Great Britain. 
and of commencing a war on their own responsi- 
bility. But Clive said that “‘a public man may 
sometimes be called upon to act with a halter 
round his neck.” His private interests must 
have been in conflict with his public duty, for he 
had recently remitted a great part of his fortune 
to Europe through the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, who might have kept the money in the 
banks of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, both in re- 
venge and in compensation. These considerations 
might have induced another man to avoid extre- 
mities, but they appear to have had no weight 
whatever with the “ Daring in War,” who was 
equally daring in policy. It was not known 
whether the Dutch would come up the river and 
pass the English batteries with their ships and 
troops on board, or whether they would land the 
troops below the batteries, and march them thence 
by land; but Clive made the necessary disposi- 
tions against both these plans of operation, as far 
as comported with the smallness of his disposable 
force, consisting only of about 320 English, 1200 
sepoys, and three of the Company’s ships, which 
were all that were then in the river. Just at this 
juncture Colonel Forde returned to Calcutta from 
his career of conquests in the Northern Circars 
and the Deccan: he had quitted his command 
on account of il] health and disgust at the conduct 
of the directors, who had not confirmed his ap- 
pointment, and with the intention of returning 
to England by the first opportunity; but, at the 
invitation of his friend and patron Clive, he 
readily agreed to take the command of part of 
the forces.- On the 19th of November Forde 
moved from Calcutta to the northward, took the 
Dutch settlement at Barnagore, on the left bank 
of the Hooghly, crossed the river the next day 
with his troops and four pieces of artillery, and 
marched towards Chandernagore, to strike terror 
into the factory of Chinsurah, and to be ready to 
intercept the Dutch troops in case they should 
land. The rest of his troops, and the best and 
largest proportion, with many volunteers drafted 
from the militia, and part of an independent com- 
pany mounted as cavalry, Clive sent down to the 
forts on the river under the command of Captain 
Knox. Mr. Holwell, who had survived the Black 
Hole and the subsequent barbarity of Surajah 
Dowlah, took charge of Fort William with the 
militia, consisting of about 260 English and a few 
Portuguese. Clive remained at Calcutta, but 
went and came, dividing his attention and pre- 
sence between the two divisions of his army 
under Forde and Knox. It was noticeable that 
men who had been absolute cowards under Gover- 
nor Drake, and the other imbeciles that presided 
over the defence of Calcutta at the time of Su- 
rajah Dowlah’s siege, were now brave, alert, and 
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confident. The three English East Indiamen 
which had arrived after the Dutch were lying in 
the lower part of the river, between that squad- 
ron and the sea; but, as the Dutch ships now 
began to ascend the river, these Indjamen were 
ordered to pass them and station themselves above 
the English batteries at Charnock and Tanna, 
where fire-boats had been prepared to assist in 
destroying them. The Dutch commodore, on 
seeing the three Indiamen coming up, sent to tell 
Commodore Wilson that if he attempted to pass 
him he would fire upon him. On the 21st of 
November the Dutch cast anchor within range 
of the English cannon on the batteries; on the 
23d they landed on the Chinsurah side of the 
river their army of 1500 men, and then dropped 
down with their ships to a place called ‘ Melan- 
choly Point *"—for them appropriately so named 
—-where the three English ships were lying ready 
for action. The moment the Dutch troops were 
landed Clive sent Captain Knox across the river to 
reinforce Colonel Forde, and ordered Commodore 
Wilson to demand immediate restitution of our 
vessels, subjects, and property; and, on their re- 
fusal, to fight, sink, burn and destroy the Dutch 
squadron, The next day (the 24th) the demand 
was made and refused. The Dutch had seven 
ships, four of them being called “ capital ships ;” 
the English had only three, and they appear to 
have derived no assistance whatever either from 
the land batteries, which were too far off, or from 
the fire-boats. Nevertheless, Commodore Wilson, 
who began the attack, ended it in two hours 
with the total defeat of the enemy. Apparently 
alarmed and stupified by the loss of their squad- 
ron, the Dutch and their Malays halted and 
wavered on their march to Chinsurah; and on 
the 25th, the day after the fight on the river, 
they blundered upon a wretched position, from 
which retreat was difficult and a further advance 
impracticable. Forde, with the quick eye of a 
soldier, saw their blunder—saw that he had them 
upon the hip; but there came over him a doubt 
and a misgiving; and, hesitating to attack the 
troops of an European nation not in a state of 
declared war, he sent a hasty messenger across 
the river with a note to Clive, saying “that if he 
had the order of council, he could attack the 
Dutch, with a fair prospect of destroying them.” 
Clive, who was playing a quiet game at cards 
when the note reached him, took out his pencil, 
and, without quitting the table, wrote on the back 
of it—“ Dear Forde, fight them immediately. I 
will send you the order of council to-morrow.” 
Accordingly, Forde fought the Dutch; and the 
engagement was short, bloody, and decisive. It 
took place in the valley of Bedarra, about four 
miles from Chinsurah, part of the garrison of 
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which place had contrived to join the Dutch, who 
were badly commanded by one Roussel, a French 
soldier of fortune, and who were put to a total 
rout in less than half an hour. The fugitives 
left on the field 120 Europeans and 200 Malays 
in killed; about 150, including M. Roussel and 
fourteen other officers, were wounded, and about 
350 Dutch and 200 Malays were taken prisoners. 
The total loss of the English was inconsiderable. 
From the field of his easy victory Forde marched 
to Chinsurah, and, sitting down before that place, 
which he could have taken by a coup de main, 
he wrote to Calcutta for further orders. But the 
Dutch factory, in abject submission, implored for 
a cessation of hostilities. Deputies were appointed 
on both sides; the Dutch disavowed the proceed- 
ings of their squadron, humbly acknowledged 
themselves the aggressors, and agreed to pay costs 
and damages; and upon these conditions an ami- 
cable settlement was arranged, and their captured 
ships were all restored to them. Three days after 
the battle of Bedarra the nabob’s son Meerun, 
whom Clive seldom mentioned without the affix 
of “scoundrel,” encamped within two miles of 
Chinsurah with about 6000 or 7000 horse. If the 
Dutch had proved victorious, he would have 
joined them in plundering and destroying the 
English; but, now that the English had obtained 
a complete triumph, he hoped to be allowed to 
share with them in the spoils of the Dutch. 
The terrified factory instantly applied to Gover- 
nor Clive, entreating him to interpose, and not 
abandon them to the violence of the Mussulmans. 
Clive, losing no time, crossed the river to tell the 
young nabob what he might and what he might 
not do, and to save the Dutch factory from the 
chances of a Black Hole, or some other atrocity. 
Under his dictation Meerun agreed to a treaty, 
and then withdrew. 

The few remaining months of Clive’s present 
stay in India were devoted to various arrange- 
ments and precautions for securing the tranquil. 
lity of the country, and maintaining the always 
tottering authority of the pusillanimous nabob. 
When his intended departure was announced it 
filled Warren Hastings, and every one else inter- 
ested in the continuance of peace, with doubt 
and alarm; for by all these men Clive was con- 
sidered as the only Atlas that could prop up the 
ponderous machine. But Clive, on the other 
hand, had great objects in view. He knew that 
a peace with France was in contemplation, and 
he earnestly wished to arrive before such peace 
should be concluded, lest our negotiators, through 
a want of local and other knowledge, should sur- 
render by treaty advantages and prospects which 
had heen obtained by arms, He had previously 
announced his intention and wishes to the first 
great Pitt, then one of the principal secreturies 
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of state, and one of the warmest of his admirers, ; and, as the English people were prematurely com- 
who, improving, as orators do, upon Major Law- | plaining of the amount of the national debt, he 
rence's plain dictum that Clive waa born a soldier, | hinted that that burden might be got rid of by 
had called him in the British House of Commons | means of Indian rupees. Having prepared hir 
“a heaven-born general—a man who, bred to the | way in this and in other quarters, having called 
Inbour of the desk, had displayed a military genius | that most able officer Major Calliaud from the 
which might excite the admiration of the King | Carnatic to Bengal, and having paid a farewell 
of Prussia.” To excite what seldom required ex- | visit to Meer Jaftier at Moorshedabad, Clive sailed 
citing—the warlike spirit and imagination of the | from India on the 25th day of February, 1760. 
great orator, he laid before him in this letter the | He had provided for the future to the extent of 
immense advantages and the gorgeous empire , his means, information, or foresight ; and he left 
which might be obtained in the East if the Eng- ) brave and experienced men, trained by himself, 
lish government would only send out a thousand | behind him. Clive's prediction as to the result 
or two of their best troops; he remitted an exact : of the war in the Carnatic was justified by the 
account of the revenues of Bengal, genuine and ; fact, and by the fall of Pondicherry to English 
to be depended upon, as he had got it faithfully | arms, an event which took place within a year 
extracted from the books of the nabob's minister; ' after his departure. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—1759—1769. 
RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF INDIAN AFFAIRS.—GEORGE II. TO GEORGE III. 
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cantoned in the country round | in his expectation of finding there magazines and 
about Wandiwash, and Lally | provisions for his half-famishing people. He 
und Bussy quarrelling more | next attempted to recover the fortress of Wandi- 
violently than before, Colonel | wash, where the breaches they had made were 
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21st of November (1759), proceeded to Conjeve- 
ram, where the rest of the English troops were 
cantoned. As rapid as Clive, Coote fell upon the 
fort of Wandiwash, carried it by storm on the 
29th, marched to Carangoly, and took that place 
also by the 10th of December. Having obtained 
the services of a considerable body of Mahratta 
horse, Lally, by some artful movements, surprised 


were formalizing as to the proper construction of 
the battery of assault, Coote reached the spot 
and compelled the French to retreat. Lally’s 
pride, however, forbade his retreating.far, and he 
drew up in order of battle near the walls of 
Wandiwash. He had with him 2250 Europeans 
and 1300 sepoys; but as for his Mahratta allies, 


| they kept aloof. Coote had only 1900 Europeans, 
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‘but he had 2100 sepoys, 1250 black cavalry, and 
twenty-six field-pieces,' © 

- The French weremorethoroughly defeated than 
ever they had been up to this time. . Bussy, who 
gallantly put himself at the head of a regiment 
to try a bayonet charge, was abandoned by his 
men and taken prisoner. Lally escaped, pro- 
tected by a small body of French cavalry. He 
collected his shattered army and retreated to the 
strong hill-fortress of Gingee. Instead of fol- 
lowing him, Coote resolved to strike across the 
country to recover Arcot, where Lally, some 
short time before, and with much theatric pomp, 


had proclaimed the son of Chunda Sahib Nabob ! 


or Svubahdar of the Carnatic; 
and the very day after the 
battle of Wandiwash, which 
was fought on the 22d of De- 
cember, he hurried forward a 
detachment in that direction. 
On the Ist of February, 1760, 
Coote himself arrived at Arcot, 
and on the Sth he began to 
cannonade the town from three 
batteries. On the 6th he com- 
menced making approaches, and 
by the morning of the 9th the 
sap was carried to the foot of 
the glacis, and by noon of the 
same day two small breaches 
were made. Not three men in 
the garrison had been killed; 
the breaches were impractica- 
ble, and yet a flag of truce was 
held out, and Arcot was surren- 
dered. Lally found it impossi- 
ble to remain on the strong but 
barren hill of Gingee, and he 
retreated with what remained 
of his half-naked famishing army, to the vicinity 
Of Pondicherry. Repairing himself to that city, 
he quarrelled anew with the council and all the 
authorities there, blaming them for the destitute 
state of his troops, and calling them embezzlers 
and peculators; and they, retorting with true Gal- 
lic vehemence, accused him of folly, imbecility, 
treachery, and even cowardice. During these un- 
seemly altercations the French flag was struck 
_ down from nearly every place where it yet floated: 
Timery surrendered, Devicotta was evacuated, 
Trinomalee surrendered, Permacoil and Alum- 
parva were taken by storm, and the whole country 
between Alumparva and Pondicherry was laid 
waste by fire and sword. Carrical, the most im- 
portant place on the coast next to Pondicherry, 
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was soon invested by an armament sent from 


4 Coote's. black horse, however, did no more for him than 
Lally’s Mahrattas did for the French :—they kept out of the 
ron of shot, and would not even pursue the routed enemy. 
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Madras, and by a detachment which descended 
from Trichinopoly ; the garrison made a miserable 
defence, and surrendered on the 6th of April, 
before a relief despatched by Lally could reach 
the place. The fall of Valdore, Chillambaram, 
and Cuddalore followed in rapid succersion. 

By the 1st of May the English, who had been 
reinforced, encamped within four miles of Pon- 
dicherry ; and the French, who had received no 
succour from their impoverished mother country, 
were in a manner cooped up in that strong town, 
looking with a faint, declining hope for the 
arrival of a squadron, or some ship with help 
from the Mauritius or Bourbon, or some other 
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quarter. In his extremity Lally turned his eyes 
towards the country of Mysore, where Hyder 
Ali, who was afterwards to fill a wider scene, had 
established his authority by force of arma, and 
by force of intrigue and treachery. To bring 
Hyder on the hack of Coote, Lally offered him 
present possession of the fort of Thiagur, which 
commanded two passes into the Carnatic, and 
future possession of Tinnevellyand Madura—that 
is, when Lally and Hyder should turn the tide 
of war and dispossess the English of those two 
places. A bargain waa concluded, Hyder agree- 
ing to send droves of bullocks to feed the French, 
and troops to fight for the French. A detach- 
ment sent by Coote to stop the march of Hyder’s 
people, was too weak for the purpose, and sus- 
tained a defeat; but, when the Mysoreans ob- 
tained a nearer view of the English army, and 0 
correcter notion of the real and deplorable con- 
dition of Lally's forces, ae thought their bargain 
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a bad one, and, breaking it with the ordinary 
Indian unscrupulousness, they marched back to 
their own country, with troops and bullocks. 
Shortly before their departure six of the English 
Company's ships arrived at Madras, and there 
landed a reinforcement of 600 men. More and 
more force continued to pour in, and still not a 
ship, not a man, not a barrel of beef or biscuit 
arrived to sustain the French in Pondicherry. 
In the course of the month of October, the Eng- 
lish fleet was raised to seventeen sail of the line, 
and a picturesque regiment of kilted men from 
the bleak Highlands of Scotland was disembarked 
to try their mettle and their power of enduring 
heat in the lowlands of Hindoostan. By means 
which are not explained, and which are difficult 
to understand, as the French had neither money 
nor credit, and as Hyder Ali had done little for 
them in that way, Lally succeeded in obtaining 
some supplies of provisions. On the night of 
the 4th of September he made a sortie, in the 
hope of surprising the English camp; but his 
troops no longer acted with concert or spirit; 
one of his divisions lagged behind, and the whole 
plan failed. The siege of Pondicherry, after the 
cessation of the rains at the end of November, 
was pressed with great vigour. Several batteries 
played against the town from the 8th to the 30th 
of December; and on the 12th of January, 1761, 
the trenches were opened, and the place was re- 
duced to extremity. Nothing, therefore, was 
left to the fiery proud man who had arrived in 
India with the confident hope of extirpating the 
English and realizing the grand schemes of Du- 
pleix, but to seek conditions and surrender. And, 
on the 14th of January, a commissioner from 
Lally and a deputation from the council of Pon- 
dicherry, entered the English camp, and made 
an unconditional surrender to Colonel Coote. 
By order of the council of Madras, immediate 
preparations were made for levelling the town 
and fortifications of Pondicherry with the ground. 
The white flag of the Bourbons still floated over 
the hill-fort of Thiagur, fifty miles in the interior 
of the country—the place which Lally had pro- 
mised to Hyder Ali—and over the other strong 
hill-fort of Gingee, about thirty-five miles north- 
west from Pondicherry}, but the garrisons, iso- 
lated and without any hope of relief, soon sur- 
rendered ; and, by the beginning of April, the 
French had not a single military post in all India, 
In the meanwhile Clive had been received 
with all honour in England. The fortune he 
had accumulated, even without counting the jag- 
hire conferred upon him by the nabob, amounted 
to £300,000, the jaghire rendered from £27,000 to 
£30,000 a year, and he had credit for being even 
far richer than he really was. He was raised to 
the Irish peerage by the title of Baron Clive of 
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Plassey, and was flattered by the prospect of a 
speedy elevation to the English peerage, which 
would give him a seat in the British House of 
Peers. For. the present he took his seat in the 
House of Commons, where his wealth and his 
influence filled several other seat& and com- 
manded votes besides his own. ll parties 
courted him; but his admiration for Pitt increased 
on @ personal acquaintance, and he steadily ad- 
hered to him till he was driven from office by the 
accession of George III. and the brief prepon- 
derance of Lord Bute. When Bute made over- 
tures to him, Clive rejected them ; and when this 
most unpopular minister precipitated his negotia- 
tions for a peace with France, he avoided consult- 
ing Clive as to the Indian clauses and conditions. 
The conqueror of Bengal foresaw what would 
follow the restitution of Pondicherry and other 
places. Unable to gain Clive, the Bute adminis- 
tration leagued themselves with Mr. Sullivan 
and other directors of the East India Company, 
who entertained a personal animosity against 
Clive, and aimed at diminishing both his wealth 
and his reputation. As yet, neither these per- 
sonal enemies nor any one else raised a breath 
of scandal or reproach about his conduct towards 
Surajah Dowlah, or against his acceptance of 
the treasure from Meer Jatlier after the battle 
of Plassey; but what Sullivan and his colleagues 
challenged as objectionable and criminal was 
Clive’s acceptance of the jaghire, and his inaist- 
ing on payment of those quit-rents from the 
Company. In the opinion of the best English 
lawyers of the day, the grant of rent which Clive 
had received was valid; had been made by ex- 
actly the same authority from which the Com- 
pany had received their chief possessions in Ben- 
gal. It was in every respect unwise to enter 
upon a too nice and close examination of any of 
these Indian rights and titles; yet the hostile 
directors, in their anxiety to appropriate £30,000 - 
a year, which they were bound to pay to the 
nabob before his transfer of the rent, and in their 
envy and hatred of Clive, who had treated some 
of them very superciliously, persevered in their 
attempt, and actually confiscated the jaghire, . 
or, which was the same thing, they stopped pay- 
ment of the rents, and put the money into their 
own coffers. Clive indignantly, and without an 
hour’s delay or hesitation, filed a bill in chancery 
against the court of directors. At the same time 
Clive had written to his agents at Calcutta to 
institute a suit at law against the Company there, 
and to transmit a very exact account of all pro- 
ceedings, that they might be taken up in Eng- 
land. But while the “Daring in War” was 
thus involving himself in the mazes of law, and 
the Company were battling with the man who 
had re-established their declining power, and 
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gained provinces equal to kingdoms for them, 
news arrived that the garrison and all the Eng- 
lish residents at Patna had been massacred, that 
revolutions, undertaken and made by the council 
at Calcutta, had proved miserable failures, and, 
in short, that everything in Bengal was falling 
into confusion and ruin. It was felt immediately, 
even by the most violent of his enemies, that 
Clive, and Clive alone, could remedy these evils, 
and overtures were made to him for his instant 
return to India. The proprietors of East India 
stock, whoelected thedirectors, 
and who were now determined 
that those directors should not 
through pique and party com- 
mit their property and future 
hopes of gain, called a meeting, 
and at a very full general court 
Clive was unanimously solici- 
ted to return. He was nomi- 
nated governor and comman- 
der-in-chief of the British pos. 
- sessions in Bengal, with the 
express understanding that no 
other officer of whatever rank 
should have the power of in- 
terfering with his command 
there. The court took the 
subject of the jaghire into con- 
sideration, and soon agreed to 
the proposals which Clive him- 
self made; that is, they con- 
firmed his right to the full 
amount of the jaghire rents 
for ten years, if he should live 
so long, and provided the Com- 
pany should continue during 
that period in possession of the lands round Cal- 
eutta charged with those rents. 

Clive then sailed, for the third and last time, 
to India. He reached Calcutta on the 3d of 
May, 1765, and found everything in confusion 
and a disorganization more fearful than he had 
anticipated. He called the council together, and 
told them that he had come out to effect a 
thorough reform in their conduct, the source of 
most of the mischief which had happened ; that 
it was his full resolution to effect a thorough re- 
form, and for that end to make use of the whole 
of the ample authority, civil and military, which 
had been intrusted to him. 

But these gentlemen of the council, and the 
weak and incompetent governor, Mr. Vansittart, 
had, during Clive’s five years’ absence from India, 
done deeds fitted to make men’s faces pale and 
red alternately. 
taken his departure for England it was rumoured 
that the Shah Zada had collected another army 
and was again advancing against Patna; but it 
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was conceived that a body of troops sent under 
that excellent officer Colonel Calliaud would en- 
able Ramnarain, the Hindoo governor of Patna, 
to repel the invasion if really made. Ghazi-u- 
din, the vizier and master of Delhi, against whom 
the Shah Zada pretended in the first instance to 
have taken up arms, murdered the Great Mogul 
in a fit of desperation, and after this tragical 
event the Shah Zada took the state and title of 
emperor, and conferred the office of vizier upon 
Sujah Dowlah, the powerful ruler of Oude, who 
had shown no great devotion 
to his person or fortunes the 
year before, when, as the rebel- 
lious son of the emperor, he 
was fleeing before the arms of 
Clive and Ramnarain. 

Shah Alum—“‘ King of the 
World”—was the name which 
the new emperor chose for 
himself. With the assistance 
of the Nabob of Oude, he soon 
collected a numerous army, and 
began his march to the Caram- 
nassa. Crossing that river he 
advanced to Patna and defeated 
Ramnarain, who came out of 
the city to meet him with a very 
inferior force, and with only 
seventy Europeansand one bat- 
talion of English sepoys under 
the command of Lieutenant 
Cochrane, Colonel Calliand be- 
ing at the time engaged in some 
important operationson the left 
bank of the river between Pat- 
na and Moorshedabad. In this 
affair Ramnarain was wounded, and the sepoys 
were cut to pieces; but most of the English fought 
their way to the city, the enemy not daring to 
resist them, but opening to the right and left to 
let them pass. And Colonel Calliaud having 
soon come up with his 300 English and 1000 
sepoys, and with a native army commanded by 
Meerun, Shah Alum was completely routed, and 
compelled once more to retire from before Patna. 
As, however, Meerun would not pursue with his 
cavalry, and as a strong body of Mahratta horse 
joined the other side, the young emperor, instead 
of retiring towards Benares, took the route of 
Moorshedabad, being also joined at this time by 
the erratic M. Law and his small body of French. 
But being soon pursued, Shah Alum set fire to 
his camp, and fled towards Oude. Encouraged 
by the junction of the Naib or sub-governor of 
Purneah, who, after many intrigues, threw off 
the mask and repaired to the imperial standard 
with a considerable army, Shah Alum, doubling 
upon those who were pursuing him, got back to, 
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Patna, which had been left almost without troops. | to acquiesce in all the notions and schemes of 


Mr. Fullerton, an English surgeon, was the chief 
manager of the defence, and M. Law of the at- 
tack. Two assaults were repulsed by the gentle- 
men of the English factory in Patna; part of the 
wall was demolished and the rampart was scaled 
by the French; the French were again beaten 
back ; but a renewed assault in greater force was 
expected, and hope was abandoning the bold 
little garrison, when Captain Knox, who had 
marched from Moorshedabad, in the hottest 
season of the Bengal year, with extraordinary 
rapidity, appeared in the neighbourhood, broke 
through the camp of the besiegers, and drove 
them from their works, A few days after, Knox, 
with 200 English, one battalion of sepoys, five 
field- pieces, and about 300 horse, crossed the 
river opposite to Patna, and completely defeated 
the Naib of Purneah with his army of 12,000 
men. 

The unlucky naib retreated with all speed to- 
wards the north, but he was soon followed by 
Colonel Calliaud’s fresh troops and Meerun’s 
cavalry, who crossed the Ganges, and moved on 
the more rapidly, from the belief that he was 
carrying all the treasure of Purneah with him. 
Being overtaken, the naib put the treasure and 
the richer part of the baggage upon camels and 
elephants, skirmishing for a short time to give 
those useful animals a start, and then ran after 
them, leaving his artillery and his heavy baggage 
to the pursuers. On the 2d of July, the fourth 
day of the pursuit, » tremendous storm necessi- 
tated a halt, and at pight the tent of Meerun 
was struck with 1ightning, which killed him and 
seme of his attendants on the spot. After this 
evil omen Meerun’s troops became unmanageable, 
and Calliaud was obliged to retrace his steps to 
Patna, where he arrived on the 29th of July. 
He quartered the Europeans and the sepoys in 
English pay in and round about that important 
town; but Meerun’s people made the best of their 
way to Moorshedabad, where they surrounded 
the palace and threatened the life of Meer Jattier, 
in order to obtain payment of their arrears. 
Nearly at the same time other bodies of men 
took up arms against the old nabob, whose cof- 
fers were empty, a1 d Whose former friends were 
nearly all alienated from him, partly on account 
of his poverty, and partly because he had made 
several treacherous attempts against them; and 
the weak old man’s misfortunes seemed to be 
completed by the predatory incursions of hordes 
of Mahrattas, who destroyed even more than 
they plundered. 

On the other hand, Mr. Vansittart, the new 
governor at Calcutta, found the treasury empty, 
and the English troops and sepoys almost mutin- 

‘ous through want of pay; and he was induced 


Mr. Holwell, who had come to the conclusion 
that Meer Jaffier, by his treachery, cruelty, weak- 
ness, and extravagance, was the cause of all 
these evils, and that the English, who had made 
him nabob, ought, not less for the good of the 
natives than for their own benefit, to unmake him 
without loss of time. And in effect on the 27th 
of September (1760), before Mr. Vansittart had 
been two months at Calcutta, a treaty was con- 
cluded with Meer Cossim Ali, son-in-law to 
Meer Jaffier, and general of his army, engaging 
that he should be invested with full power as 
Nabob or ruler of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
upon condition of his making over to the Com- 
pany the fruitful provinces of Burdwan, Mid- 
napore, and Chittagong. Governor Vansittart, 
though «a mild, formal man, and one that paid 
homage to rules and conventionalities, went in 
person to Moorshedabad with the modest inten- 
tion of persuading Meer Jaffier that he was unfit 
and unworthy to be nabob, and that he ought at 
once to resign his power into the hands of his 
more competent son-in-law. The old nabob 
stared with astonishment and chafed with wrath ; 
but the quiet peace-loving governor had brought 
180 English soldicrs, 600 sepoys, and four pieces 
of cannon to second his persuasions, his own 
army had declared for Meer Cossim, many of his 
own chiefs were seeking his life, and there was 
no help for him. Accordingly, the old man, with 
his women and children, was conveyed to Cal- 
cutta, where alone he could be safe; and Meer 
Cossim Ali was proclaimed nabob, with a firing 
of guns, and a beating of drums and tomtoms, 
and other ceremonials that would suit the wind- 
ing-up of a melodrama in a playhouse. But 
Messrs. Vansittart and Holwell, and the other 
gentlemen of the council, who had driven on this 
revolution, had committed a capital mistake in 
assuming that the new nabob would suit their 
purpose better than the old one. Meer Cossim 
soon let them know that he had a will of his 
own, and that he had abilities and a kind of 
courage which, for Bengal, might be called heroic, 
but which was accompanied with cruelty and 
ferocity. 
In the month of January, 1761, Major Carnac, 
who had succeeded Colonel Calliaud in the com- 
maud of the Company’s troops in Bahar, ad- 
vanced from Patna against the Emperor Shah 
Alum, who was once more making head in that 
province. Meer Cossim placed some of the troops 
which had belonged to Meerun under the orders 
of Carnac, who, being also joined by Ramna- 
rain and his forces, gained an easy and complete 
victory over the Mogul. In this affair M. Law, 
who had been go long flitting from place to place, 
seated himself cross-legged on one of his guns, 
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and in that curious attitude surrendered to Major 
Carnac and Captain Knox. The French, his 
companions, tired of the wandering life they had 
led with him, deserted him when the retreat 
began, and followed the emperor, who retired 
towards Delhi, and shortly after sent the new 
nabob, Meer Cossim Ali, his investiture as Sou- 
bahdar or Nabob of Bengal, &c. 

At the same time Shah Alum offered the 
English the dewannee or receivership of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, if they would send an army 
into Central India to secure him in possession of 
Delhi, and of a throne that was tottering as it 
had been for generations. The project was en- 
tertained by the council at Calcutta, but they had 
been obliged to send a great part of the money 
they had received from the new nabob to Madras, 
to enable that presidency to prosecute the siege 
of Pondicherry, not yet brought toa close. Meer 
Cossim was incessantly called upon for more 
money ; but he had given in presents to the gover- 
nor and council for his elevation upwards of 
£200,000;' in ceding to the Company the countries 
of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, he had 
given away a third part of his revenues. The 
Company’s servants of all sorts, by the abuse they 
made of the dustuks or permits, exempting goods 
from the payment of duty, stopped another source 
of revenue; and he was soon as poor as his pre- 
decessor. Casting about him for some.great prey, 
his greedy eye fell upon Ramnarain, the cele- 
brated governor of Patna, whose treasury and 
life had been aimed at by Meer Jaffier, but 
preserved and declared sacred by Clive. Mr. 
Vansittart, being warned of Meer Cossim’s de- 
signs, at first instructed Major Carnac to afford 
every protection to Ramnarain, who had received 
so many pledges from the English, and who had 
recently rendered them such valuable services in 
repelling the attacks of the Mogul. But it ap- 
peared to be the fate of Mr. Vansittart never to 
persevere in any one line of conduct, good or bad, 
honourable or dishonourable; he listened to the 
suggestions and promises of Meer Cossim, he took 
great offence at the free and spirited language of 
Major Carnac, and he sent Colonel Coote, now 
returned from the conquest of Pondicherry, to 
supersede the major at Patna. But Coote had as 
high a sense of honour as Carnac, and upon 


1 The following is a list of the presents acknowledged to have 





- 600,000 rupoes, ... £58,333 

Mr, Sumner ‘ 240,000 _ i, - 28,000 
Mr. Holwell . 270,000 _,, ». 30,987 
Mr. M'‘Guire é 180,000 ___,, . 20,625 
Mr. Smith . 184,000 ,, 15,354 
Major Yorko ; . 184,000 __,, . 16,854 
General Calliand - 2007000 _ ,, 22,916 
Mr. W. M‘Guire 76,000 __—,, 8,750 
£200, 269 
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seeing what was expected from him, he refused 
to be an active agent in, or a passive spectator 
of the betrayal and ruin of the Hindoo governor. 

Vansittart and the council then recalled Coote, 

and Ramnarain was left to the mercy of the new 
nabob: he was thrown inte prison, his house was 
broken open and plundered, his friends and scr- 
vants were tortured in order to make them con- 
fess where lay his hidden treasures—for the 
money actually found was a mole-hill instead of 
a mountain. The disappointed tyrant, fearing 
the indignation of the English, did not put his 
prisoner to death immediately; but two years 
later, when he had drawn the sword against those 
who had made him nabob, he murdered Ramna- 
rain, together with several other chiefs, i 
Mussulmans and Hindoos. 

The immediate consequence of this base ied: 
donment of Ramnarain was the cessation of all 
friendly correspondence between the English and 
the native nobility, who could no longer repose 
confidence in the government of Calcutta. Both 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, thinking it wiser to 
conciliate the new. nabob than trust to the 
foreigners, made offers of their money and their 
services; and Meer Cossim, encouraged by their 
adhesion and by the general and increasing un- 
popularity of the Company, flattered himself that 
he might soon be in a position to defy the Eng- 
lish authority. He began by cemplaining and 
protesting against the abuses made of the dus- 
tuks or permits, by which he was deprived of 
his revenue; and, soon proceeding from words to 
deeds, he stopped goods protected by the dus- 
tuks, and he even stopped and searched boats 
going up the Ganges, not merely with the dus- 
tuks, but also with the Company's flag. In 
nearly every instance he found salt, or betel, or 
tobacco, or some other of the articles prohibited 
or reserved to the nabob in the treaty ; and in 
many instances he ascertained that the servants 
of the Company had sold the dustuks to natives 
—to his own subjects, who had no right to them. 
Mr. Vansittart negotiated a new treaty, which, 
while leaving some advantages to the servants of 
the Company, made a surrender of others. But 
this inept governor had not the faculty of enforc- 
ing obedience on the wilful, rapacious crew at 
Calcutta and the other English factories, and 
—| Meer Cossim had neither the power nor the will 
to make the treaty be observed on his side. 

The vacillation and infirmity of purpose dis- 


‘| played by the council at Calcutta led the nabob 


to despise what he and all Bengul had feared. 
Throwing down the pen, and writing no more 
letters of complaint, he called the boldest of his 
officers round him, seized two of the Company's 
boats that were proceeding to Patna with arms, 
and made preparations for getting Patna into his 
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own hands. Apprised of this latter intention, 
the majority. of the council remitted orders to 
Mr. Ellis, the chief at Patna, to anticipate the 
nabob's design by seizing upon the citadel. Ellis 
no sooner got the order than he acted upon it, by 
surprising and taking the citadel of Patna by 
night, on the 24th of June, 1763. On receiving 
the news of this event Meer Cossim’s rage knew 
no bounds. Exclaiming against the treachery of 
the English, he murdered Mr. Amyatt, who had 
formerly been chief at Patna; he murdered two 
Hindoo bankers, supposed to be attached to the 


English interests; threw forward a great army | 


to Patna; drove the English from the town to 
their factory outside of it, and from the factory 
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dates to the chiefs and to the cities of the three 
vast provinces, he joined the English, who were 
now advancing upon Moorshedabad. Meer Cos- 
sim sent three of his generals to meet them on 
their march, and an encounter took place on the 
19th of July. The three native generals were 
completely routed; but they made head again 
near Gheriah, whither Meer Cossim sent the 
greater part of his remaining troops to join them. 
Among these large reinforcements was a regi- 
ment of sepoys, disciplined in the European 


| manner, and commanded by an European adven- 


turer, whose real name is lost in his Indian desig- 
nation of Sumroo, and whose real country is 
unknown, though he is generally called a German, 
and is known to have first 
gone to India as a sergeant 
in the French army.’ On 
the 24th the English dis- 
persed some detachments, 
and took possession of 
Moorshedabad without op- 
position ; and on the 2d of 
August they gave battle in 
the plain of Gheriah. Their 
force amounted to about 
750 Europeans, 1500 sepoys, 
and some squadrons of na- 
tive cavalry. The number 
of Meer Cossim’s army was 
2s ten to one; it was sup- 
ported by an immense train 
of artillery; the sepoys un- 
der Sumroo were perfectly 
well trained, and most of 


ee 


to their boats. These English troops, who had | the other corps were better disciplined and ap- 


behaved as disgracefully as the supreme council 
at Calcutta had behaved unwisely, fled up the 
Ganges to Chuprah, where they were surrounded, 
deprived of provisions, and reduced to lay down 
their arms. They were sent prisoners to Monghir, 
where they found for their companions their 
countrymen from Cossimbazar, which factory 
had been attacked and plundered by the nabob. 
In the meantime the supreme council at Cal- 
cutta had entered into new arrangements with 
Meer Jaffier, and had determined, as the best 
mode of checking the tareer of his son-in-law, to 
let him loose upon him, and set him again upon 
the musnud from which they had so recently 
pulled him down. The old nabob, passive as a 
hine-pin, confirmed the grants of territory made 
by Meer Cossim, granted an exemption to the 
Company's servants from all search, and from all 
duties except upon salt, and engaged to pay to 
the Company thirty lacs of rupees for the ex- 
pense of this new war against his son-in-law, and 
to maintain at his own charge an army of 24,000 
men, horse and foot. Having issued his man- 


pointed than any native troops the English had 
yet encountered. Thus the battle was maintained 
for nearly four hours. But at last the nabob’s 
army was thoroughly defeated and driven off the 
plain, with the loss of all their cannon. They — 
fled to an intrenched camp which Meer Cossim 
had formed at Oodwa. That nabob, after exe- 
cuting some of the chiefs who were in the Eng- 
lish interest, and sending his family and treasure 
to a strong fort, left Monghir in person with the 
avowed intention of throwing himself into the 
camp at Oodwa; but when he came near that 
scene of danger he halted, wavered, and turned 
back. Yet so strong was the position at Oodwa 
that it detained the English for three wholo 
weeks. At length, however, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, the camp was carried after some hard 


| fighting, and the whole army of the nabob was 


scattered. Murdering one or two more chiefs, 





1 Sir John Maloolm says that he was told by a well-informed 


friend that he was not a German, but a Frenchman or Swisa, 


of the name of Sombre, which, perhaps, had been only his noin- 
de-guerre when in the French servico. 
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Meer Cossim fied towards Patna, and was fol- 
lowed by such portions of his disheartened troops 
as still: kept together. The English advanced 
and laid siege to Monghir, which had been care- 
fully fortified, and which was defended by 2000 
sepoys, disciplined by Sumroo. After nine days 
of open trenches, the garrison surrendered early 
in October. Meer Cossim, who had made Mon- 
ghir his capital, in preference to Moorshedabad, 
the old residence of the Nabobs or Soubahdars of 
Bengal, who had expended large sums in fortify- 
ing it, and who had entertained the hope that it 
could repulse the English army, was thrown into 
a paroxysm of rage by the news of the surrender, 
and his fury vented itself in ordering the execu- 
tion of all the English who had been taken at 
Patna, with Mr. Ellis, the chief. The European 
adventurer, Sumroo, undertook the execution, 
and directed the massacre of 150 Englishmen ; 
every soldier and every servant of the Company 
being brutally murdered, with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Fullerton, the surgeon. After this 
bloody deed Meer Cossim abandoned Patna to 
the care of one of his chiefs, and retreated to- 
wards the Caramnassa. The British army took 
Patna by storm on the 6th of November, and 
then continued their march to the Caramnassa, 
which they reached early in December, but too 
late to catch the fleeing nabob, whe had crossed 
that river some days before, and had gone with 
Sumroo to seek the protection of the Nabob of 
Oude. Sujah Dowlah, the powerful ruler of 
Oude, and recently appointed vizier to the young 
emperor, was at Allahabad, and Shah Alum was 
with him. He had previously concluded a treaty 
with the ejected nabob, and, pretending to be 
. earnest for his restoration, he marched his army 
to Benares, and encamped not many miles from 
the English. 

At this critical moment an alarming mutiny 
broke out in the English camp, and many of the 
Bepoys deserted. Major Carnac was soon fol- 
lowed by Sujah Dowlah, Meer Cossim, and Shah 


Alum. He encamped under the walls of Patna, - 


and was there attacked, on the 3d of May, 1764, 
by an overwhelming force, foremost in which was 
the devil Sumroo, with the best of the disciplined 
infantry. But the spirit of disaffection and mu- 
tiny had vanished at the sight of the enemy; the 
sepoys in English pay rivalled in bravery and 
steadiness the native English treops; attack after 
attack was repulsed; and the battle, which began 
at noon, was ended at sunset by the defeat and 
rout of the assailants, whose loss had been tre- 
mendous. Almost immediately after this reverse 
the Nabob of Oude opened a correspondence with 
Meer Jaffier, the restored nabob, and offered to 
support him in Bengal and Orissa, if he would 
only cede te Oude the whole country of Bahar; 
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and nearly at the same time the Emperor Shah 
Alum sent a private message to Major Carnac, 
offering to abandon both the Nabob of Oude and 
Meer Cossim for English protection and alliance. 
These negotiations, however, came to nothing for 
the present, and the two nabobs and the emperor 
retreated together from Bahar into Oude. In 
the month of May, 1764, Major Hector Monro 
reached Patna with a considerable reinforcement 
of British troops, and assumed the command of 
the whole army. To put a stop to the mutiny 
of the sepoys, whom he found clamouring for 
higher pay, Monro blew twenty-four of their 
ringleaders from the mouths of his cannon. This 
extreme measure was attended with complete 
success: there was no more mutiny from that day 
forward.’ As soon as the rainy season drew to 
its close, Monro led his reformed army against. 
the enemy; and on the 22d of October, having 
crossed the Sone, he gave them a defeat which 
entirely broke the power of the Nabob of Oude, 
the only Mogul prince that the English had to 
fear. Que hundred and thirty pieces of artillery 
were left on the field by Sujah Dowlah, who, 
cursing his allies, fled towards Lucknow. Shah 
Alum immediately repeated to Major Monro the 
overtures he had before made to Major Carnac, 
complaining that Sujah Dowlah treated him more 
like a state-prisoner than an emperor. Monro 
wrote to the presidency at Calcutta for instruc- 
tions. When Monro arrived at the city of Be- 
nares, Sujah Dowlah sent to offer him twenty-five 
lacs of rupees for the Company, twenty-five lacs 
for his army, and eight lacs for himself, if he would 
consent to a,peace and quit the country of Oude; 
but the major refused to treat unless the nabob 
previously delivered to the English Meer Cossim 
and Sumroo. Sujah Dowlah, who had already 
quarrelled with the ex-nabob and seized the trea- 
sure he had with him, urged that he could not be 
guilty of a breach of the sacred Jaws of hospi- 
tality, but that he would undertake to indtce 
Meer Cossim to abandon all thoughts of sover- 
eignty and flee to a distant country, where he 
could give no umbrage to the Company or to 
Meer Jaffier. As for the European, Sumroo, he 
was not so scrupulous, proposing to invite him to 
a feast, and there have him murdered in the pre- 
sence of avy English gentlemen Monro might 
choose to send to witness the punishment. These 
proposals were not relished in the English camp, 
and the negotiation with the Nabob of Oude was 
broken off. The treaty with the emperor was 
then hurried to a close, Shah Alum, as Mogul 


and lord of the whole, granting to the English 


1 The twenty-four victims were celected out of a whole bat- 
talicn of sepoys, who, after threatening the lives of their Euro- 
pean officers, wore marching off by night to join the enemy. 
They were tried by a field court-martial composed of their own 
lack officers, who found them guilty of mutiny and desertion. 
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the country of Ghazipoor, with all the rest of 
the territory of. Bulwant Sing, the Zemindar of 
Benares, and the English agreeing to put Shah 
Alum in possession of the city of Allahabad and 
the remainder of the dominions of Sujah Dowlah. 
Asa last expedient, the Nabob of Oude, who was 
thus to be deprived of all his dominions, applied 
to Ghazi-u-din, vizier and murderer of the late 
emperor, Shah Alum’s father; and this chief, of 
Mahratta race, being joined by Mulhar Rao Hol- 
kar, descended into Oude with a great army of 
Mahratta horse. With these allies Sujah Dowlah 
once more tried his fortune against the English, 
who had taken possession of Lucknow, the capital 
of Oude, and of Allahabad, the strongest fortress 
of the country. On the 3d of May, 1765, a battle 
was fought near Kurrah, the English being again 
under the command of Major Carnac (now Gene- 
ral Carnac). The Mahrattas were quickly dis- 
persed by the English artillery, and the whole of 
the confederate army was broken and driven 
across the river Jumna. 

In the meantime Meer Jaffier had again va- 
cated the musnud, and this time for good; for it 
was death, and not the supreme council at Cal- 
cutta, that had removed him. Having no longer 
any money to give, and being harassed and fretted 
into a fever by importunities and menaces, he 
was allowed to repair to Moorshedabad, where 
he breathed his last in January, 1765, about four 
months before General Carnac’s great victory. 

Moreover, on the very day of that victory, 
Clive had arrived at Calcutta. Before mention- 
ing his bold proceedings in council, we may re- 
late the conclusion of the operations in Oude. 
A few days after his defeat at Kurrah, Sujah 
Dowlah, having announced his intention of throw- 
ing himself upon the mercy of the English, re- 
paired to the camp of General Carnac. The 
nabob assured the general that Meer Cossim had 
fled into Rohilcund, and that Sumroo had escaped 
to the far-off regions on the Indus. Carnac 
readily agreed with him that the Company could 
not safely or profitably occupy the extensive do- 
minions of Oude; that he was more capable of 
defending those territories than Shah Alum, to 
whom they had been promised by the recent 
treaty; and that in hig hands they might be made 
a barrier against t1.e Mahrattas and Afghans. -As 
soon as Clive heard of these events, which was 
almost as soon as he arrived at Calcutta, he set 
off for Allahabad to take the negotiations into 
his own management, and to conclude a settle- 
ment with Sujah Dowlah and the emperor. His 
lordship, however, found important business to 
settle at Moorshedabad, where affairs had fallen 
into a chaos of confusion; and it was not till the 
end of July that he reached the English camp at 
Allahabad, which then contained the persons 
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both of the Mogul of Delhi and the Nabob of 
Oude. The new treaty was then taken up, the 
old one with the emperor—if we can call old 
what had been made only a few months before 
—being torn up as waste paper; and it was agreed 
that Shah Alum must rest satisfied with the pos- 
session of Allahabad and Kurrah, and that all 
the rest of Oude should be restored to Sujah 
Dowlah, who was to continue vizier to the em- 
peror, and never on any account to employ or 
give shelter to Meer Cossim or Sumroo. Sujah 
Dowlah engaged to oppose the Mahrattas and 
defend the frontiers of Bengal, and the English 
bound themselves to afford him assistance in case 
of invasion. Shah Alum, in right of the impe- 
rial authority, which would have been a shadow 
without the Company, granted to the English 
the dewannee, or collection of the revenues, in 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, in return for which 
he was to receive, in addition to the revenues of 
Allahabad and Kurrah, twenty-six lacs of rupees 
perannum. Along with this dewannee—which, 
in fact, constituted the Company masters and 
sovereigns of the vast and rich regions named 
in the grant—the young emperor confirmed the 
right of the Company to all the territory which 
they possessed in any other part of India. 

To Clive’s bold proceedings in council we can 
but briefly advert, important though they were, 
and encumbered with greater difficulties than all 
his military operations. It was as a reformer of 
the British rule in India that he had been sent 
out for the third and last time, and this mission 
he was resolved to accomplish, let the obstacles 
be what they might. He disapproved of the 
feeble, wavering, double-dealing policy that had 
first deposed Meer Jaffier, the nabob of his own 
inaking, and had afterwards turned upon Meer 
Cossim, the creature whom the council had set 
up in his room; and he showed how little reli- 
ance the natives could place upon a rule that was 
subject to such uncertainty and mutation. An- 
other evil which he condemned and denounced, 
was the greed of the Company’s officials in India; 
their eagerness, like the Roman proconsuls of old, 
to wring immense fortunes from the subject pro- 
vinces during their short sojourn in India, and 
the manner in which they had monopolized for 
this purpose the whole internal trade of the coun- 
try. ‘‘They forced the natives to buy dear and 
sell cheap. They insulted with perfect impunity 
the tribunals, the police, and the fiscal authorities 
of the country. They covered with their protec- 
tion a set of native dependants, who ranged 
through the provinces spreading desolation and 
terror wherever they appeared. Every servant 
of a British factor was armed with all the power 
of his master, and his master was armed with all 
the power of the Company. Enormous fortunes 
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were thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while 
thirty millions of human beings were reduced to 
the last extremity of wretchedness.”' Such were 
the evils which Clive set himself to redress, and 
in doing this he had nearly the whole of the 
British population in India arrayed as one man 
against him. But, in spite of their remonstrances, 
their prayers, and their opposition, he persisted, 
and was successful. He deprived the Company's 
servanta of the privileges they had usurped, and 
prohibited their receiving or extorting presents 
from the natives. But this was not enough ; he 
must strike at the root of the evil, otherwise it 
was certain to rise and flourish in double luxu- 
riance as soon as he had departed ; and this evil, 
he was aware, had originated in the miserably 
inadequate salaries of these lordly officials, which 
served both as incentive and apology for every 
kind of peculation. He therefore raised these 
salaries from their former low condition, to one 
that was more adequate to the rank, the style of 
living, and reasonable expectations of the holders. 
It was necessary, also, to find or create a fund 
to supply this augmentation, as he knew that 
however necessary the change might be, its pe- 
cuniary liabilities would not be defrayed out of 
the general fund by the sanction of the council. 
His only resource in this difficulty was the mono- 
poly on salt, which time out of mind had formed 
"a principal part of the revenues of the native 
Indian sovereigns, and which, he thought, might 
now be better employed for the government of 
the people if administered by their new British 
rulers. “The monopoly of salt,” says the elo- 
quent writer we have quoted, “ had been a source 
of revenue to the governments of India before 
Clive was born; it continued to be so long after 
his death. The civil servants were clearly en- 
titled to a maintenance out of the revenue, and 
all that Clive did was to charge a particular por- 
tion of the revenue with their maintenance. He 
thus, while he put an end to the practices by 
which gigantic fortunes had been rapidly accumu- 
lated, gave to every British functionary employed 
in the East the means of slowly but surely ac- 
quiring a competence.” 

But the most formidable difficulty which Clive 
had to encounter arose from the army itself, which 
he had so often led to victory: the sword with 
which he had won an empire was uplifted against 
his own head. After the battle of Plassey, ad- 
ditional pay, which was called “double batta,” 
had been given to the officers by Meer Jaffier, for 
whom the victory was won, and by whom the 
expenses of the war were supported; but this 
addition, which at first was ouly a gratuity, soon 
began to be considered as a right, and as such 


had been peremptorily demanded during Clive’s 
~————"T ford Macaulay. | address hetold them that he could now leave the 


' Lord Macaulay. 
Vot. III. 
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absence in England. At his return, he issued 
decrees by which the double batta was only to 
be allowed in certain cases of actual service; at 
which restriction the greater part of the officers 
mutinied, and organized themselves into a regu- 
lar conspiracy. Two hundred officers who were 
thus confederated, threw up their commissions in 
one day, thinking that, as a Mahratta invasion 
was impending, Clive would be dismayed at their 
secession, and glad to recall them upon their own 
terms. But instead of yielding, as even heroes 
have done in such a crisis, he resolved to put 
down the mutiny and punish the mutineers. He 
arrested the ringleaders, and summoned a court- 
martial; he gave commissions to young clerks 
who might be converted into good officers, to fill 
the places of those who had resigned; and to 
overwhelm those British revolters with shame, 
he ordered double pay for two months to those 
faithful sepoys whom he employed in services 
which he could not intrust to his own soldiers. 
These instances of terrible decision arrested the 
mutiny ; the dismay of the officers was succeeded 
by remorse; and those who had resigned, im- 
plored him with tears to restore to them their 
commissions, and accept their services upon his 
own terms. Availing himself of the opportunity, 
he made the rules of discipline and subordination 
more strict, and enacted severe regulations against 
that luxury, gambling and dissipation, by which 
military life in Tudia was distinguished, -and 
through which this dangerous outbreak had 
mainly originated. By these proceedings, in a 
few weeks every trace of discontent had vanished, 
and the army was restored to greater order and 
efficiency than before. 

The power of the English in Bengal, hitherto 
undefined, was fixed, and became a real and sole 
sovereignty, by the bargains Clive had concluded 
with Shah Alum and the son and successor of 
Mcer Jaffier. He, however, thought that the 


name of a nabob might still be of some use, 


particularly in dealings with the other European 
nations, like the Dutch and Danes, who retained 
their possessions in Bengal, and the French, who 
had obtained repossession of theirs by the re- 
cent treaty of peace. But the phantom he left at 
Moorshedabad, surrounded by guards and silver 
maces, was in fact a mere pensioner of the Com- 
pany, alike incapable of doing either good or evil 
in the political affairs of the country. Having 
restored discipline to the army, checked the rapa- 
city of the civilians, and, as he considered, done 
all that he had come to do, Clive was anxious 
to return home, for his health was again very 
seriously affected. On the 16th of January, 1767, 
he attended for the last time a meeting of the 
select committee at Calcutta, In his farewell 
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country in peace and in a flourishing state; but 
he strongly advised them not to be over-anxious 
to increase the revenues, especially where increase 
could only be effected by oppressing the native 
landholders and tenants. A few days after, he 
took his final farewell of India, embarking for 
England in the Britannia. He arrived at London 
in the month of July, was hailed with acclama- 
tions by the court of directors, was received with 
unusual regard by George IIT. and Queen Char- 
lotte, to whom he brought letters and presents 
from the Nabob of Oude,' and was then carried 
by his family and friends to Bath, to seek a cure 
or an alleviation to some of the worst ills that 
flesh is heir to—spasma, indigestion, loss of sleep, 
and hypochondriasis. 

In the course of the year 1767 the Afghans 
created some alarm in Bengal by marching upon 
Delhi; but after devastating several provinces 
the invaders returned to their mountains. The 
presidency made a feeble attempt to restore the 
Rajah of Nepaul to his dominions, which had 
been seized by a neighbouring chief of Ghoorka. 
The country of Nepaul, almost surrounded by 
mountains, was found too difficult of access by the 
small force sent against it; and the officer in 
command of the expedition thought proper to re- 
turn, after a vain application for reinforcements, 
which the government at Calcutta could not spare, 
as they had been obliged to send several large de- 
tachments to the Carnatic, where the flames of 
war were rekindled by Hyder Ali. This great 
adventurer, who became one of the most formid- 
able of our opponents in India, had, since his ex- 
pedition to the neighbourhood of Pondicherry as 
the ally of M. Lally, greatly increased his army, 
which was originally formed out of the freeboot- 
ing bands and tribes that abounded in Western 
India, and that sought no other reward than the 
right and privilege of plunder. Instead of paying 
them, Hyder, in a manner, received pay from 
them—for, in enrolling under his banner, they 
engaged to give him half of the booty they might 
make. By degrees he acquired more horses, 
camels, and elephants, more money, and the com- 
mand of more men, than his benefactor and no- 
minal master, the Rajah of Mysore; and he ac- 
cordingly made war wpon the rajah, whose court 
and army had the usual number of disaffected 
chiefs and traitors; defeated him, took him pri- 
soner, and, as a climax to his ingratitude, kept 
possession of all his dominions, and pensioned him 
off with three lacs of rupees per annum. At the 
end of the year 1761 Hyder’s authority seemed 
firmly established in Mysore. But his own dis- 


ponition and the habite of the marauders in his 


service led him to look to an extension of do- 
minion, or to the plunder of the neighbouring 
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states ; and the success which attended his banner, 
and the high notions entertained of his ability 
and lucky star, attracted others of the loose tribes 
that owned no sovereign, and no law or right 
save that of the sword. His abilities were un- 
doubted—they were altogether surprising, con- 
sidering the circumstances of his life and his 
total want of education—and they improved by 
practice, age, and experience. ' Still, however, he 
remained a barbarian, and the plaudits bestowed 
upon him by many European writers are exag- 
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gerated and absurd. That such a man could ever 
have extended his sway over the greater part of 
India, or at least that he could ever have ren- 
dered that sway durable, appears to us a moat 
fantastic dream; and that a character stained by 
the darkest treachery, ingratitude, and cruelty 
should have found admirers in historians pedanti- 
cally moral and severe in their estimates of other 
actors in these wars and revolutions, must be at- 
tributable to a love of paradox and contradiction, 
or to the predetermined plan of praising all that 
prevented, and blaming all that promoted the 
establishment of the British empire in India— 
that great result, not unattended with faults and 
crimes, which no conquest ever yet was, but ad- 
mirable in its general operation, as conferring 
more happiness upon many millions of people 
than they ever had enjoyed, or could ever hope 
to enjoy under their native Mahometan or Hin- 
doo rulers. 

Notwithstanding some serious checks, Hyder 
soon undertook and achieved the conquest of the 
province of Malabar, and kept that country by 
cutting off all the nairs or Hindoo chiefs. Soon, 
however, he was recalled to the city of Seringa- 
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passes against three numerous armies, and his 


already strongly fortified, by intelligence that a | rear was soon threatend by the rapid Mahratta 


league had been formed against him by the Eng- 
lish, the Mahrattas, and the ruler of the Deccan. 
The Deccan was no longer in the hands of Sala- 
but Jung, the old ally of M. Bussy, and then of 
Colonel Forde. Fresh revolutions had been ef- 
fected at Golconda and Hyderabad; Salabut Jung 
had been made a prisoner by his brother, Nizam 
Ali, who occupied his throne, and respected his 
life until the arrival of the treaty of Paris, which 
recognized and acknowledged Salabut as lawful 
sovereign, and which induced Nizam Ali to order 
his immediate murder. At first the new soubah- 
dar, or as he is more generally called by our 
writers, the Nizam, seemed unfavourable to the 
English, and he actually had invaded the Carna- 
tic and made war upon Mahomed Ali in the moat 
barbarous and destructive manner; but he had 
fled before Colonel Campbell and a small British 
force, and since then he had concluded a treaty 
with the Company, confirming to them the con- 
quests which Colonel Forde had made inthe 
Northern Circars, on condition of their paying a 
small tribute or quit-rent, and holding in readi- 
ness a body of their troops for his service when- 
ever he might want such aid. By this latter 
engagement, and by their conviction that it was 
necessary for their own safety to stop the career 
of Hyder Ali, the English were carried into the 
confederacy with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
and into the war with Mysore. 

The first of the confederates to take the field 
was the peishwa, who covered the high table- 
lands of Mysore with his Mahratta cavalry. 
Colonel Smith, after a visit to Hyderabad, fol- 
lowed with a small English corps and the large 
but disorderly army of the Nabob of the Carnatic. 
He was joined by another large force raised by 
the Nizam of the Deccan, but before he could ar- 
rive near the Mahrattas the peishwa had listened 
to a Brahmin, despatched to him by Hyder Ali, 
and had consented, on the payment of thirty-five 
lacs of rupees, to quit the country and break all 
his engagements with the Nizam and the English. 
‘his defection rendered success doubtful, and 
Colonel Smith was soon obliged to think of his 
own safety by the important discovery he made, 
that the Nizam himself was privately negotiating 
a treaty with Hyder, the main scope of it being 
the expulsion of the Company from the Car- 
natic, from the Circars, and from every place they 
held on the Coromandel coast. Colonel Smith in- 
stantly separated from the Nizam’s army, and 
hastened to defend the Carnatic, by taking posses- 
sion of the ghauts or passes leading through the 
mountains into that country. He received some 
reinforcements from Mahomed Ali, the Nabob of 
the Carnatic; but he could not secure all the 


cavalry. Smith retreated for Changama, a town 
about sixty miles from Madras, but before he 
could reach that place he was attacked by the 
three armies of Hyder Ali, the peishwa, and 
the Nizam. His well-disciplined infantry stood 
their ground and repulsed their countless assuil- 
ants; but the marauding Mahrattas got at their 
rice-bags, and carried them off, and, to avoid 
starving, Smith’s forces were obliged to continue 
their retreat, and to march day and night until 
they reached Trinomalee, a town strongly situ- 
ated on a hill and well supplied with provisions. 
Plundering, burning, and destroying all the open 
country, the enemy followed closely upon the 
steps of Colonel Smith, who, receiving reinforce- 
ments of sepoys, did not long remain inactive at 
Trinomalee, but, issuing into the open country, 
he endeavoured to save it from the scourges and 
firebrands. His efforts were not very successful, 
as he had scarcely any cavalry. Seizing a favour- 
able moment, Hyder Ali detached his son Tippoo, 
then a youth of seventeen, to beat up the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras with 5000 horse. Tippoo’s 
advance was so secret and rapid that he nearly 
succeeded in seizing the members of the presi- 
dency and the chief and richest of the English in 
their country-houses without the town. The for- 
tress of Madras itself, which had repulsed Lally 
and a French army with battering cannon, had 
little to fear from Mysorean cavalry; but the 
town, the Black Town, the magazines or ware- 
houses, villas, gardens, villages, all things in its 
vicinity, were ransacked or destroyed, the country 
was laid as waste and bare as a desert, and an 
immense loss was sustained by the English and 
the poor natives, their tenants or dependants. 
Tippoo retired as fast as he had come, and with 
considerable booty ; but his father and his allies 
were not left long unmolested, being attacked 
and routed by Colonel Smith, near Trinomalee. 
The Nizam of the Deccan, who was the first to 
recommend this pitched battle with the English, 
was also the first to flee. By this time he had 
enough of the war and of his new alliance, and 
he lost no time in signifying to Colonel Smith 
that he was exceedingly anxious to be restored 
to peace and to the friendship of the English. 
After very little negotiation the Nizam agreed to 
separate his troops from the Mahrattas and the 
Mysoreans. Bolder and more persevering than 
he, Hyder and the Mahrattas resolved to try the 
chances of another pitched battle; and in the 
month of December they took the field and posted 
themselves near Amboor, a town in the Carnatic, 
abcut 108 miles from Madras. Colonel Smith 
met them there and gave them another defeat, 
more decisive and complete than.the preceding 
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one. Hyder and his ally fled to Caverypatam, | and concluded his separate treaty with the Eng- 
on the river Panaur; and the Nizam, who had | lish. 

waited the event of the battle before he entirely | Encouraged by their successes, by the depar- 
forsook the confederacy, drew off all his troops | ture of the peishwa, and by the despondency of 
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Ilyder, the presidency at Madras determined to 
carry the war into the very heart of his own do- 
minions; and Colonel Smith, who had displayed 
so much bravery, rapidity, and skill, received 


officer to Madras, and intrusted the entire com- 
mand—always, however, subject to the benumb- 
ing influence of their deputies—to Colonel Wood, 
who, in a very short time, was compelled to cull 
orders to march into Mysore. Unfortunately, | in all the advanced forces, to abandon every 
the civilians took it into their heads that they | place which had been taken, and to retreat before 
could direct the campaign from their sofas and | Hyder Ali. He even allowed himself to be sur- 
easy chairs at Madras; and, instead of leaving | prised, beaten, and deprived of all his baggage. 
the plan and conduct of the war to Colonel Smith, | The presidency then discovered that Wood was 
they prescribed rules for him to follow. To make | not the man to conquer Mysore, and they super- 
matters worse still, they sent to the army two | seded him by Major Fitzgerald, who arrived just 
members of council as field-deputies, who were | in time to save the fleeing and confused army 
to act in concert with the presidency, and keep | from annihilation. By the end of the year Hyder 
the war entirely under their control. Function- | recovered every inch of territory he had lost; 
aries like these are sure to ruin what they meddle ' and in the month of January, 1769, carefully 
with. The presence and interference of the two | avoiding a battle, and marching rapidly by some 
civilians disgusted alike officers and men, and | of the less-frequented ghauts or passes, he poured 
from the moment of their arrival in camp the | down again into the Carnatic, laid waste the Eng- 
spirit of the army seemed to evaporate. To favour | lish provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly, and 
its operations the presidency of Bombay sent a | penetrated into the district of Pondicherry, where 
force to the western coast to fall upon Hyder's ! the French flag was again flying, and where there 
recent conquests in Malabar and Canara. This | were many Frenchmen indulging in the hope — 
force, favoured by the Llindoo natives, captured | that time and fortune might restore their power 
Mangalore, Onore, and other places, and drew | in that part of India. 
Hyder down to the western coast. This enabled| As the most dangerous enemy of the English, 
Colonel Smith to argive in the neighbourhood {| Hyder was regarded as the best friend of the 
of Bangalore, and Colonel Wood to overrun the | French, and several adroit and experienced men 
fertile country near the frontiers, But Hyder, | quitted Pondicherry to join the Mysorean.chief, 
having succeeded in the west in expelling the | and to give him the benefit of theiradvice. These 
English force from Bombay, returned rapidly to | Frenchmen confirmed him in the opinion he had 
the east to face them there. He made overtures | already formed—that he ought to avoid pitched 
for a peace, but they were rejected by the two | battles with the English, and make use of his 
field-deputies. At this juncture the presidency, | advantage in rapid light cavalry to cut off their 
moreover, dissatisfied with Colonel Smith because | detachments, and plunder, burn, and destroy the 
he treated the deputies or their opinions in war | country from which they and their nabob, Ma- 
with little respect, and because he had not taken | homed Ali, drew their supplies. Pursuing the 
the strong city of Bangalore, recalled that able | scheme, Hyder surprised several English posts, 
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took a considerable number of prisoners, whom 
he sent off to Seringapatam, where they were 
barbarously treated, and devastated all the coun- 
try through which he passed. Having scarcely 
any cavalry, the English could neither come up 
with him nor intercept him: while they were 
wearing themselves out by forced marches on 
their own legs, his people on horses flitted from 
place to place, being seldom seen, and even seldom 
heard of, until they had plundered and burned 
some town or village. The presidency of Madras, 
becoming sensible of some of their follies, now 
restored Colonel Smith to the command, aid re- 
called the two deputies, who had long before 
arrived at the conviction that their proper place 
was not the camp or the field, but the council 
chamber. They could not, however, improvise 
regiments of cavalry, and for want of that arm 
Smith’s operations were for the most part im- 
peded or frustrated. Smith did all that an able 
officer could do; he covered and protected several 
rich districts, he checked the career of many of 
the flying squadrons; but he could not move with 
sufficient rapidity to prevent the execution of a 
plan which Hyder had formed after paying two 
visits to Pondicherry, and con- | 
ferring with the French there. 
The Mysorean, having previ- 
ously sent off all his plunder 
and heavy baggage, made a rush 
upon Madras with 6000 horse, 
and appeared, sudden and un- 
expected, as a cloud in the In- 
dian summer, upon the heights 
of St. Thomas, which overlook 
Madras. The presidency eagerly 
proposed terms of peace, or list- 
ened to terms proposed by Hy- 
der, who was anxious to be well . ; 
on his road homeward before .-*$y’. 
Smith should draw near Ma- =. §f 
dras, Negotiations were begun _ 
and finished in a very few hours. 
It was agreed that Hyder should 
restore whatever he had taken 
in the way of territory from the 
English, and that the English 
should restore all that they 
had taken from him; that he should assist | 
the English in their future defensive wars, and 
that they should assist him, not in any offensive 
war, but in the defence of Mysore if it should be 
invaded by any of his neighbours. The treaty,: 
concluded on the 4th of April, 1769, was soon 
followed by the invasion of Mysore by the Mah- 
rattas, whose alliance with Hyder was as little 
binding and of as short a duration as Indian 
alliances usually were. The peishwa, Madhoo 
Row, whose cavalry was as rapid as Hyder’s and 
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far more numerous, swept everything before him, 
and, burning towns and cutting off noses and 
ears, this savage seemed to threaten Mysore with 
a far more extensive ruin than that which the 
Mysoreans had recently inflicted on the Carnatic. 
Hyder called upon the presidency of Madras for 
the assistance agreed upon in the late treaty; but 
the presidency —and apparently with perfect truth 
—aftirmed that Hyder had brought the war upon 
himself by making preparations to invade the 
territory of the peishwa, and by leaguing himself 
with some disaffected Mahratta chiefs; he was 
not, they said, engaged in a purely defensive 
war, and therefore they were not bound to send 
him aid and succour. 

The Mahrattas and Mysoreans were left to fight 
out their own battles. Hyder and his son Tippoo 
were defeated in several encounters; once the 
father owed his life to the swiftness of his horse, 
and once the son saved himself by putting on the 
disguise of a beggar. Seringapatam, their capital, 
was surrounded and besieged, but could scarcely 
be taken by an army of horse without battering 
cannon. In the month of November, 1771, the 
Mahrattas seemed in possession of all Mysore 
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MAuRATTAS.—F rom Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, and Burnouf, L'Inde Francais. 


except Seringapatam and some of the strongest 
forts, and were certainly pressing upon and plun- _ 
dering the frontiers of the Carnatic. The presi- _ 
dency sent an army towards the frontiers; and 
the Mahrattas, who had only entered upon the 
skirts of the Carnatic in small plundering squad- 
rons, withdrew altogether from that neighbour- 
hood. 

Afraid of provoking the English to join Hyder, 
distressed by want of provisions in the country 
which he had ravaged, and now not unfrequently 
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harassed or defeated by the Mysoreans, who had / course of the vear 1771 the Company took the 

_ recovered heart, the peishwa listened to the medi- | strong Tanjorean fortreas of Vellum, and occu- 
ating voice of Mahomed Ali, accepted some money | pied two districts in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
from him, and finally agreed to make peace with | dura; in 1772 they conquered the two Marowars ; 
Hyder. For a time Hyder remained humbled | and in 1773 they took by storm the often-assailed 
and quiet. During the war between him and| city of Tanjore, which was then defended by 
the Muhrattas, the Rajah of Tanjore attempted | 20,000 fighting men. The unfortunate rajah 
to seize some territory belonging to, or claimed! and his family were made prisoners, and the 
by Mahomed Ali, who called upon his allies, the | long-coveted sovereignty of Tanjore was nomi- 
English, for assistance and vengeance. Another | nally vested in Mahomed Ali, Nabob of the Car. 


war of invasion was the consequence. In the; natic. 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF INDIAN AFFAIRS.— GEORGE III. 


Arrangements in London for the Anglo-Indian government—Three directors sent out to Calcutta—They are lost 
at sea—Rise of Warren Hastings in India— Writings published on our Indian conquests and rule—Attention 
called in parliament to the affairs of India—Sullivan’s bill on the subject---His attack on Lord Clive—Attempt 
of the directors of the India Company to blacken the reputation of Clive—His eloquent defence of himself in 
parliament—Attack made on his earlier career in India—A committee of inquiry appointed—lIts hostile pro- 
ceedings—Pecuniary difficulties of the East India Company—Their applications for parliamentary aid—Rigid 
terms on which it is granted—Changes decreed in the court of directors by the ‘‘ Regulating Act”—Opposition of 
the directors to the innovations—W arren Hastings appointed the first Governor-general of India—Contiuued 
proceedings of Clive’s enemies in parliament—They complain of the dethronement of Surajah Dowlah—Debate 
on the subject— Proposal to despoil Lord Clive of his Indian grants and pensions—Clive’s answer—His indig- 
nation at the attack—Inconclusive end of the debate—Clive’s ruined health—He commits suicide—Proceedings 
of Warren Hastings in his governmenut—Famine in India—Offences charged against Hastings—Shah Alum’s 
pension from the Anglo-Indian government stopped—He allies himeelf with the Mahrattas, and makes war 
upon the English—Troubles in India from freebooters, fakirs, and fanatics—Hastings makes a visit to Oude— 
His arrangements to compose the troubles of the country—His exertions for the internal government of Ben- 
gal—His success—The English invade the Rohilla country—They defeat the Rohillas—Conclusion of the 
Rohilla war—The parliament’s new constitution for India comes into operation —Colleagues of Warren Hast- 
ings—Their hostility—Their unjust charges against him—They thwart his arrangements—Their harsh pro- 
ceedings against the new Nabob of Oude—The presidency obtains a grant of the Island of Salsette—Proceed- 
ings reversed by the supreme council at Calcutta—Their tortuous proceedings. 


a@ | NIVERSAL attention was attracted 
3 to the affairs of the Company shortly 
after Clive’s return to England; and 
the territorial acquisitions made in 
India, being exaggerated even be- 
yond their real extent and import- 
anee, were forced upon the serious consideration 
of the ministry of the day. In April, 1769, an 
act was passed confirming to the Company the 
revenues of the couatries they had obtained in 
India for five years to come, upon consideration 
of their paying the British ggvernment £400,000 
per annum, and exporting to India certain quan- 
tities of British manufactures, &. At the same 
time the court of directors resolved to send out 
to Calcutta three supervisors, to complete the 
work of reformation, and to put the revenues and 
finances of Bengal under better management. 
The three individuals selected were, Mr. Van- 
sittart, who had so miserably misgoverned Ben- 
gal before; Mr. Scrafton, whose abilities and 





local knowledge and acquaintance with the lan- 
guage of the country were of inestimable value ; 
and Colonel Forde, who had conquered the Nor- 
thern Circars and disposed of the Dutch at Be- 
darra. They took their departure in the Aurora 
frigate, which is supposed to have foundered at 
sea with every soul on board, for she never reached 
Bengal, and was never heard of anywhere else 
after leaving the Cape of Good Hope. 

Without supervisors, the government of Ben- 
gal was left in the hands of Mr. Cartier; but in 
Jess than two years it was notified by the court 
of directors to Mr. Warren Hastings, who had 
continued to rise in estimation, that he was no- 
minuated to the place of second in council at Cal- 
cutta; and that, as soon as Mr. Cartier should 
retire, it was their wish that he should take upon 
himeelf the charge of government till further 
orders. The transactions in India, which for a 
long period were regarded with indifference, or 
with the feeling that it was impossible for people 
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in England to comprehend them, were now daily 
attracting more and more attention. Orme, the 
friend of Clive, who had himself taken no inac- 
tive or unimportant part in those affairs, had 
published the first part of his History of the Mili- 
tary Transactions in Hindoostan, and had spread 
the renown of Clive, the real hero of the romantic 
story, making known at the same time the vast- 
ness and importance of that Indian world. Other 
works of less name had treated the same subject, 
and many pens and tongues had been engaged in 
demonstrating that the glory acquired by British 
arms was now tarnished by abuses and corrup- 
tion; and that the splendid fabric, like a fata 
morgana, was disappearing faster than it had 
risen. Moreover, few men not holders of India 
stock could reconcile themselves to the anomaly 
presented in Leadenhall Street, nor possibly con- 
ceive how a dozen or two of plain citizens called 
directors, and some hundreds of shareholders 
called proprietors, could be competent to the 
management of 15,000,000 of people at the dis- 
tance of many thousands of miles. Nor was there 
much faith in the disinterestedness or modera- 
tion of a body so constituted, nor any confidence 
that their uncontrolled power could be exercised 
upon pure principles of right and wrong. 
Indeed, in opening the session of parliament 
in January, 1772, the speech from the throne had, 
by implication, recommended to attention the 
subject of India, as being among the dependen- 
cies of the empire, of which it was said that “some 
of them, as well from remoteness of place as from 
other circumstances, are so peculiarly liable to 
abuses and exposed to danger, that the interpo- 
sition of the legislature for their protection may 
become necessary.” And about two months after 
this speech, and about four months before the 
first application of the directors to the Bank of 
England for money, Clive’s old antagonist, Mr. 
Sullivan, then deputy-chairman of the court of 
directors, moved in his place in the House of 
Commons for leave to bring in a bill “for the 
better regulation-of the affairs of the East India 
Company and of their servants in India, and for 
the due administration of justice in Bengal.” 
Sullivan’s principal object in the speech with 
which he introduced and supported this motion 
was to shift all blame from the court of directors, 
and to throw it wholly and solely upon the ser- 
vants of the Company abroad. He did not spare 
the great Clive himself, but pointed at him more 
or less directly as the fountain-head of mischief. 
There was little danger in pursuing this course, 
as Sullivan well knew that the conqueror of Ben- 
gal was hated at the India House, was now un- 
connected with any of the powerful factions which 
divided parliament, was considered too proud 
and unbending to procure the support of the cours 
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and ministry, and was rendered by various arts 
and practices an object of popular odium and 
detestation. These practices had begun on the 
same day with. his stern reforms at Calcutta, and 
they had been kept up ever since by many heads, 
hands, and purses. - 

Sullivan and his party, which had now become 
the stronger in Leadenhall Street, were alarmed 
and exasperated by reports, not unfounded, that 
the premier, Lord North, and Lord Rochford, 
then secretary of state for the colonies, had in- 
vited Clive, through his friend Wedderburn, to 
aid them with his counsel and experience in set- 
tling some plan for the better government of 
India; and it was no secret that Clive, on all 
occasions, insisted that the cause of what was 
wrong Jay rather in the court of directors than 
in their servants abroad; that all attempts at 
reformation abroad, until a thorough reformation 
took: place at home, could only be temporary, 
and in the end futile; that if an able, honest, and 
independent court of directors could not be pro- 
cured at home, there was no salvation for the 
Company.’ Under these feelings the directors 
had recently put every engine in play to blacken 
his reputation ; and about a fortnight before the 
opening of the present session of parliament they 
had, by the Company’s secretary, informed him 
that the court of directors had lately received 
several papers containing charges respecting his 
management of atfairs in Bengal, and that copies 
of these papers were inclosed. These charges 
were signed by no one, and they were vague as 
well as anonymous. They, however, were known 
to the public before parliament met; and Sullivan, 
in his speech, hinted at them. Clive, who was 
in the house, rose to speak in his own defence, 
and he delivered a speech which astonished every 
one, by its strong sense, high spirit, and even 
high eloquence. He had seldom spoken before, 
and on those few occasions in a brief and homely, 
or negligent manner ; but this time he had pre- 
pared himself for the defence of his honour and 
his property, which were equally aimed at, and 
he convinced the most practised and most ap- 
plauded speakers that he might easily have made 
himself a great orator. The first Pitt, now Earl 
Chatham, was that night under the gallery of 
the House of Commons, and he declared that it 
was “one of the most finished pieces of eloquence 
he had ever heard in that house.” 

One effect of this remarkable speech was that 
Clive’s enemies changed their mode of attack, 
and, leaving his last administration in India as 
unassailable, turned their arms against the events 
and deeds of his earlier life. On the 13th of 
Apr:l it was represented by the opposition that 
the suspicions of the country were excited, and 


1 Clive’s letters, in Life by Sir John Malcolm. 
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that a full inquiry into the past ought to precede 
any legislation for the future; and a motion was 
made and carried for the appointing a select 
committee. Thirty-one in number were ap- 
pointed by ballot, and Colonel Burgoyne, who 
had proposed it, was chosen chairman. Bur- 
goyne, who was distinguishing himself as a de- 


bater, and giving that trouble to ministers which | 


is srid to have led to their employing him in 
America a few years after, was exceedingly hos- 
tile to Clive. Governor Johnstone, another lead- 
ing orator in the house, and brother to Mr. John- 
stone, a very corrupt member of council at Cal- 
cutta, whose face Clive had made pale and long, 
was also a member of the committee, and took a 
leading part in their proceedings. There were 
other men in it almost equally hostile to Clive; 
but his lordship himself was a member, as was 
also his friend and dependant, Mr. Strachey, who 
had accompanied him iu his last mission to Cal- 
cutta. The most violent personal feelings in- 
stantly showed themselves; instead of inquiring, 
in the words of Burgoyne’s motion, into the 
nature, state, and condition of the East India 
Company, and of the British affairs in the East 
Indies generally, the select committee directed 
their inquiry almost exclusively to the conduct 
of Lord Clive, carefully shunning his last ad- 
ministration, and going back fifteen years to the 
dethronement of Surajah Dowlah. 

The parliament had hardly risen when the pe- 
cuniary embarrassments of the Company became 
too great and pressing to be concealed. On the 
17th of March, in their anxiety to captivate the 
shareholders, the court of directors had recom- 
mended an augmentation of the dividend from 
twelve to twelve and a half; and the necessary 
votes were carried through both courts by over- 
whelming majorities, and this, teo, though many 
must have known there was not money enough 
in the treasury to meet the bills that were falling 
due. On the 15th of July the directors applied 
to the Bank of England for a loan of £400,000 
for two months, which was granted; and on the 
29th of July they asked a further loan of £300,000, 
but only got £200,000, the bank directors being 
somewhat alarmed. On the 10th of August Mr. 
Sullivan and the chaigyman waited upon the minis- 
ter, and announccd the insolvency and ruin of 
the Company as inevitable if they were not al- 
lowed to borrow at least a million more from the 
public. It happened to them as to other men 
when ‘reduced to the disagreeable condition of 
borrowers: those from whom they asked money 
thought proper to give them advice, and to in- 
terfere in their affairs. They were in a manner 
at the mercy of ministers, and ministers soon 
determined to re-modél their constitution. For 
the present, however, Lord North received the 
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chairman and deputy-chairman with dryness and 
reserve, merely referring them to parliament for 
the aid and assistance they wanted. . 
The dissatisfied court of directors had therefore 
no resource but in parliament; and, on the 24th 
of February (1773), after having reduced their 
dividend from 12% to 6 per cent., a general court 
passed a vote that application should be made to 
the House of Commons for a loan of £1,500,000 
for four years, at 4 per cent. interest. This de- 
mand or humble petition, was presented on the 
9th of March. Ministers, making some material 
alterations in the Company’s propositions, offered 
to lend £1,400,000 at 4 per cent., and to give up 
the claim of £400,000 a year, which the Com- 
pany had been paying from their territorial 
revenues, till this debt should be discharged ; 
but insisted upon binding them strictly never to 
raise their dividends above six per cent., until 
this liquidation was effected. By complying 
with these and some other restrictions and condi- 
tions, the Company were to remain in possession 
of all the territories they had acquired for six 
years to come, when their charter would expire. 
The Company petitioned against these terms, as 
harsh, arbitrary, and illegal ; their orators in the 
house harangued vehemently: but all was of no 
use; they could not do without the money, the 
minister was determined to let them have it only 
on his own conditions, and everything he pro- 
posed was carried by a large majority. Nor did 
Lord North cease his interference here. Clive 
and others had represented to the minister, and 
also to the king, who was neither without previ- 
ous information nor the previous determination 
or wish to up-democratize the constitution of 
the East India House, that the court of proprie- 
tors was a bear-garden, ever full of noise, confu- 
sion, anarchy, and the lowest and most selfish 
intrigues, and that their mode of checking the 


| court of directors, and the direct influence and 


intimidation they exercised ever the directors 
when elected, must for ever prove an obstacle to 
all good and permanent management and govern- 
ment. As if to prepare his way by an act of 
kindness, the minister, on the 27th of April, 
granted the Company that fatal leave to export 
tea to America duty free—a bonus which led to 
the tea riots_at Boston, and which assuredly 
hurried on the American revolution—and_ then, 
on the 3d of May, he introduced a series of pro- 
positions, tending to an entire, and, as we think, 
beneficial change in the constitution of the Com- 
pany. The principal of these were :—lst. That 
the court of directors should in future, instead 
of beiug chosen annually, be elected for four 
years; six members annually, but none to hold 
their seats for longer than four years; 2d. That 
the qualification stock should be £1000 instead 
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of £500; that £3000 should give two votes, and 
£6000 three votes; 3d. That, in lieu of the 
mayors court at Calcutta, the jurisdiction of 
which was limited to small mercantile causes, a 
supreme court of judicature, consisting of a chief- 
justice and three puisne-judges, should be ap- 
pointed by the crown, with great and extended 
powers of cognizance over the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the subjects of England, their ser- 
vants and dependants, residing within the Com- 
pany’s territories in Bengal; 4th. That a gover- 
nor - general, with 
four counsellors, 
should be appoint- 
ed to Fort William, 
and vested with full 
powers over the 
other presidencies. 
When any differ- 
ences occurred, the 
opinion of the ma- 
jority was to be 
decisive; and this 
board was to be di- 
rected by the act 
to transmit regular 
reports of its pro- 
ceedings to the di- 
rectors, who were, 
within fourteen 
days of the receipt 
of their despatches, 
to furnish copies of 
them to one of his 
majesty’s secreta- 
ries of state, to 
whom they were 
also to send copies 
of any rules and 
ordinations which 
they made; and 
these were, if disap- 
proved by his majesty, to become null and void. 
It was further proposed that the nomination of 
the first governor-general and members of council 
should be vested in parliament by the act, and 
should be for five years, after which the nomina- 
tion to those high offices should revert to the court 
of directors, but still subject to the approbation 
of the crown. Lastly, it was to be enacted that no 
person in India, in the service either of the king 
or of the Company, should henceforth be allowed 
to receive any presents from the native nabobs, 
rajahs, ministers, agents, or others; and that the 
governor-general, members of council, and judges, 
should be excluded from all commercial pursuits 
and profits. The “Regulating Act,” as it is called, 
was to come into operation, in England, on lst 
October, 1773, and in India on 1st August, 1774. 
VoL, III, 
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‘The court of directors, the court of proprietors, 
and nearly all men who had a personal interest 
in the affairs of the East Indies, raised a storm 
ten times louder than before; and they courted 
and obtained the influence of the corporation of 
the city of London, which was then in the most 
determined opposition to government, and to 
everything done or proposed by Lord North. 
Remonstrances and petitions were poured in 
upon parliament, but they did not affect the 
votes of the large ministerial majority. 

In proceeding to 
the choice of the 
first Governor-gen- 
eral of Bengal there 
was scarcely any 
difference of opi- 
nion as to the per- 
son most fit for 
the responsible, de- 
licate, and difficult 
post. Long experi- 
ence, proved ability, 
and other merits, 
all pointed to Mr. 
Warren Hastings, 
who was accord- 
ingly named by the 
new parliamentary 
authority. Clive, 
though he had not 
invariablyhadcause 
to be pleased with 
the conduct of Hast- 
ings, once his pro- 
tégé, considered him 
the best man that 
could be selected ; 
and he hastened to 
congratulate him on 
the honour of being 
the First GOVER- 
NOR-GENERAL; in so doing, however, Clive ex- 
pressed a doubt, in the shape of a hope, and 
this was, whether his colleagues in the council 
would act in harmony with him, It is especially 
deserving of observation that the principal mis- 
giving Clive entertained with regard to Warren 
Hastings was, that he might err through over- 
much good nature and easiness and amiability 
of temper. The four members of council ap- 
pointed with Warren Hastings, and each with 
powers nearly co-extensive with his own, were 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, Mr. Bar- 
well, and Mr. Philip Francis. 

In the meanwhile, two Indian committees of 
the House of Commons,.the “select” and the 
“secret,” had continued their occupations; and 
the first of the two, urged on by Burgoyne, the 
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moved three resolutions to this effect. Clive made 
another very able speech, but a speech not cal- 
culated to conciliate any party. His were not the 
parliamentary tactics of a mean, low ming, of 
one to whom truckling, duplicity, and deception 
cost nothing when they suited his interest and 
purpose. His friend Wedderburn, who was at 
issue with Thurlow, the attorney-general, but 
backed by the other great lawyers, made an elo- 
quent and argumentative speech against Bur- 
goyne’s resolutions, representing that they were 
founded in envy and illiberality, narrow, pointed 
at individuals, and not at that future reformation 
of our management of Indian affairs which ought 
to have been the grand object of the committee's 
inquiry; and that above all, the evidence on 
which some of the facts rested was indecisive and 
defective, and the conclusions drawn from other 
facts erroneous and unjust as far as concerned 
Lord Clive personally and without the council. 
Thurlow, who is said to have been previously 
consulted, and to have recommended the spolia- 
tory process as a good means of making up part 
of the deficiencies in the Leadenhall Street trea- 
sury, replied as a lawyer to Wedderburn ; and in 
the end Burgoyne’s resolutions were carried with- 
out a division. Just one week after this—on the 
17th of May,’ 1773—Burgoyne followed up his 
successes by: pointing his charges directly against 
Clive. He protested that he wished not to plun- 
der or impoverish his lordship; yet nothing was 
so clear as that he must reduce him to poverty as 
well as disgrace, if he could command the majo- 
rities which had hitherto gone along with-him. 
Thus the donation at Moorshedabad was to be 
annulled ; thus the jaghire was to be made void! 
But it entered not into Burgoyne’s law or mo- 
rality, or into the notions of any of them, that 
the money and rents ought to be restored, or the 
right of the nabob to give them questioned. 
Wedderburn again took an active part in the de- 
bate, strenuously opposing the motion on grounds 
both of law and equity. He said that the house 
was in danger of being led to commit rashly and 
inconsiderately an act of crying injustice against 
one of the most illustrious men of the age. He 
argued that the acceptance of presents by Clive 
was justifiable by the ancient laws and usages 
of India; that there was no law, order, or by- 
rule of the Company prohibiting their servants 
from accepting them; and that to adopt the pre- 
sent resolution would be to condemn his lordship 
upon an e2x-post-facto law. He treated the select 
committee with very little respect; said that the 
evidence they had gone upon was of the most 
unsatisfactory kind, that their report was neces- 
sarily a prejudiced one, and that for the house 
to proceed upon it would be an act of flagrant 


'The Parliamentary Hisory says on the 19th. 


chairman, by Governor Johnstone, and by other 
men from whom impartiality and candour were 
as little to be expected, had taken a still more 
inquisitorial and personal turn. Clive was sub- 
jected to incessant examinations and cross-ex- 
aminations; mutilated evidence, taken out of the 
Company's records by the Company’s own ser- 
vanta, was received as good evidence, upon the 
plea that it was impossible to spare time sufficient 
to search for facts among the vast mass of papers 
at the India House. The palms of the patriots 
sitting in either committee must have itched at 
the long array upon paper of rupees and lacs of 
rupees; and it may be pretty safely doubted 
whether there was one of Clive’s accusers and 
tormentors that would, at Moorshedabad, have 
rested satisfied with the large sum he took, when 
it was so easy to make it larger, when there was 
absolutely no limit to his acquisitions but his 
own moderation. On one occasion, the scenes of 
the past were forced upon his mind and upon his 
vision as a present reality; he vividly described 
his entrance into Moorshedabad and into the 
rich treasury of the fleeing tyrant, Surajah Dow- 
lah :—There was the new nabob, Meer Jaffer, a 
creature of his making, and absolutely dependent 
on his will; there was a populous and opulent 
city offering immense sums to be saved from a 
plunder which was never intended; there were 
the Hindoo seits or bankers bidding against each 
other for his favour ; there were vaults piled with 
gold and crowned with rubies and diamonds, 
and he was at liberty to help himself ;—and then, 
bursting away from a picture as dazzling as Sin- 
bad's valley of diamonds, he exclaimed, “ By God, 
Mr. Chairman, at this moment I stand astonished 
at my own moderation !” 

On the 10th of May of the following year, 
1773, on the order of the day being read for 
tuking into consideration the report of the select 
committee appointed in the preceding session, and 
also certain reports lately presented from a simi- 
lar committee appointed in the present session, 
Colonel Burgoyne, who, as chairman, had brought 
them up, declared the said reports contained an 
account of the most atrocious and most revolting 
crimes. The Black Hole and its horrors were 
all forgotten ; the cruglty, the perfidy of Surajah 
Dowlah were cou3igned to the same charitable 
oblivion; and it was represented by the military 
orator, who had no friend or brother in the hor- 
rible catastrophe at Calcutta, that the dethrone- 
ment of that prince was the greatest of crimes, 
and the real cause of all the revolutions and mis- 
chiefs which had ensued since then. He main- 
tained that Clive ought to be stripped of his 
wealth, as it had been extorted by military force, 
and as, like all acquisitions made from foreign 
powers, it of right belonged to the state; and he 
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injustice. In the course of the debate Clive once 
more spoke for himself, and with the same uncom- 
promising, unconciliating tone as on the previous 
oceasions. He said, “ After rendering my country 
the service which I think I may, without any 
degree of vanity, claim the merit of, and after 
having nearly exhausted a life full of employment 
for the public welfare and the particular benefit 
of the East India Company, I little thought that 
such transactions would have agitated the minds 
of my countrymen in proceedings like the present, 
tending to deprive me not only of my property, 
and the fortune which I have fairly acquired, but 
of that which I hold more dear to me—my 
honour and reputation.” He observed that, 
trained in the school of war and politics as he 
had been for twenty years, he was now improving 
in the school of philosophy, and, if patience was 
a virtue, he had no doubt of soon being very 
virtuous indeed. But in reality this long-endur- 
ing patience was foreign to his nature, and was 
incompatible with his present state of bodily 
suffering. Always quick and susceptible, he had 
become morbidly sensitive and irritable, from 
the continuance of mental torture and bodily 
disease, in reciprocal action and reaction. The 
insults he had received from the select committee 
had gone through him like an Indian arrow, and 
as he spoke he seemed to show the barb with the 
poison and his heart's blood upon it. “I have 
served my country,” said he, “and the Company 
faithfully ; and, had it been my fortune to be em- 
ployed by the crown, I should not have been in 
the situation I am in at present: I should have 
been differently rewarded; no retrospect would 
have been had to sixteen years past, and I should 
not have been forced to plead for what is dearer 
than life—my reputation. The two com- 
mittees seem to have bent the whole of their in- 
quiries to the conduct of their humble servant, 
the Baron of Plassey, and I have been examined 
by the select committee more like a sheep-stealer 
than a member of this house.” After some 
debate, further consideration of the motion was 


1 Of the proceedings of parliament on this occasion, Mr. 
Macaulay says :—‘‘The result of this memorable inquiry appears 
to us, on the whole, honourable to the justice, moderation, and 
discernment of the commons. They had indeed no great tempta- 
tion to do wrong. They would have been very bad judges of an 
accusation brought against Jenkinson or ayainst Wilkes. But 
the question respecting Clive was not a party question ; and the 
house accordingly acted with the good sense and good feeling 
which may always be expected from an assembly of English 
gentlemen not blinded by faction. The equitable and temperate 
proceedings of the British parliament were set off to the greatest 
advantage by a foil. The wretched government of Louis XV. 
had murdered, directly or indirectly, almost every Frenchman 
who had served his country with distinction in the East. Labour- 
donnais was flung into the Bastile, and after years of suffering 
left it only to die. Dupleix, stripped of his immense fortune, 
and broken-hearted by humiliating attendance in ante-chambers, 

sunk into an obscure grave. Lally was dragged to the common 
place of execution with a gag between his lips. The commons 
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deferred till Friday, the 21st of May. On that 
day the active Burgoyne moved that certain -wit- 
nesses should then be examined, The examina- 
tion was ordered, and Clive’s own evidence before 
the committee was read; upon which his lord- 
ship said a few words; concluding with—“Take 
my fortune, but save my honour’—and then re- 
tired from the house. Burgoyne’s triumphant 
course stopped here; the house would not follow 
him from generalities to special facts, and to in- 
dividuals; would not, upon loose and defective, 
aud for the most part exv-parte evidence, find a 
distinguished man guilty, and then apply to him 
an ex-post-facto law. There was a spontaneous 
reaction in favour of Clive, a reaction apparently 
not explicable by any of the then ordinary rules 
of parliamentary management and manceuvre. 
After a variety of inconclusive motions and rapid 
divisions, it was moved by Wedderburn—‘“ That 
Robert, Lord Clive, did, at the same time, render 
great and meritorious services to this country,” 
and this passed in the affirmative. And thus ter- 
minated all these proceedings as far as Clive was 
concerned. ' 

But “the be all and the end all” was not there, 
nor could depend any further on resolutions, 
motions, and votes. The “Daring in War” had 
received his death-blow from orators’ tongues; 
or, at the least, his mind and body had been so 
harassed for many months, and his cruel maladies 
so exacerbated, that there no longer remained 
a gleam of health, or hope, or cheerfulness. He 
had been acquitted—he had been applauded ; 
some of the highest in the land and some of the 
most liberal and intellectual abroad—men like 
Voltaire, who had the right of genius to be the 
dispensers of fame-—testified their admiration, 
and admired him the more for the ordeal he had 
gone through; but he could not take these flat- 
tering unctions to his soul; he brooded over the 
indignity of having been accused, charged in the 
eyes of the whole world, not only with horrible 
crimes, but with mean, petty vices, most hateful 
and maddening to his pride. His liver was en- 


of England, on the other hand, treated their living captain 


with that discriminating justice which is seldom shown except 

to the dead. They laid down sound general principles; they 
delicately pointed out wherein he had deviated from those prin- 

viples ; and they tempered the gentle censure with liberal eulogy. 

The contrast struck Voltaire, always partial to England, and 
always eager to expose the abuses of the parliamenta of France. 

Indeed, he seems at this time to have meditated a history of the 
conquest of Bengal, He mentioned his design to Dr. Moore 
when that amusing writer visited him at Ferney. Wedderburn 
took great interest in the matter, and pressed Clive to furnish 
materials. Had the plan been carried into execution, we have 
no doubt that Voltaire would have produced a book containing 
much lively and picturesque narrative, many just and humane 
sentimentg poignantly expressed, many grotesque blunders, 


“many sneets at the Mosaic chronology, much scandal about the 


Catholic missionaries, and much sublime theophilanthropy, 
stolen from the New Testament and put into the mouths of 
virtuous and philosophical Brahmins.”—Crit. and Hist. Resaye. 
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tirely deranged, his attacks of bile were frequent | been inclined to apply to Syef the process of 
and dreadful ; he suffered the excruciating agonies | rapid curtailment and reduction. which Regan 
of gall-stones, and he had long had recourse to | applies to the household of old King Lear; and 
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the dangerous aid of opium, which in many cases 
maddens or depresses in the morning more than 
it soothes or exhilarates at night. In the month 
of November of the year which followed his ac- 
quittal by the commons (1774), being at his 
splendid town-mansion in Berkeley Square, he 
had a violent access of his most painful malady. 
On the 21st and 22d he endured extreme agony, 
and had recourse for relief to additionally power- 
ful doses of laudanum; the drug did not soothe, 
and a paroxysm of irritability and impatience 
was added to the paroxysm of the disease: in 


the course of the 22d he died by his own hand. | 


He had only just completed his forty-ninth year. 
Warren Hastings, who ex- 
tended and consolidated the 
empire which Clive had called 
into existence, aud whose In- 
dian career ended in a prose- 
cution more famous and more 
formal than that to which his 
lordship was subjected, began 
his administration at Calcutta 
under every possible disad-. 
vantage. A famine occurred 
in 1770, under the government 
of Mr. Cartier, and only a few 
months before Hastings suc- 
ceeded him. It was a tre- 
mendous visitation; the na- 
tives, aud above all the Hin- 
doo portion of them, who, on 
religious grounds, make little 
or no use of animal food, 





it appears to have been pretty generally thought 
that too much money was wasted upon a merely 
nominal nabob, a puppet, a man of straw—for 
so had Syef-ul-Dowlah been designated by a 
leading member in the Calcutta government. 
But as soon as the magnates in Leadenhall Street 
knew that Syef was dead, they sent out orders for 
making retrenchments on the allowance of his 
young brother. It fell to Mr. Hastings to carry 
these orders into execution, and he was after- 
wards censured and condemned as if the acts had 
originated with himself. The saving made, how- 
ever much it may have improved the morals of 
the young nabob’s court, had no visible effect on 
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perished by hundreds and thousands; and it the treasury at Calcutta; and Hastings was left 
was calculated that, in all, from one-fourth to ! to struggle through all the perplexities and cares 
one-third of the teeming population of Bengal ! resulting from an empty exchequer, and a daily 
was swept away. In the summer of 1769 the | increasing debt, while every ship, every despatch 
rains had failed; hence the earth was parched | from his masters, brought demands for money— 
up, the tanks for the purposes of irrigation be- | money—money. Other and much more question- 
came empty, and the rivers shrank within their | able instructions were sent out by the directors, 
beds. The same natural causes had always been | and were carried into effect by Hastings—at times 


attended by the same dreadful consequences, and 
wide-wasting dearths were frequent in India long 
before Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape, or the 
name of the English was known. But natural 
causes did not satisfy the popular mind in Eng- 
land, where it was rumoured that the Company's 
servants had created the famine by buying up all 
the rice of the country, and by refusing to sell it 
except at ten or twelve times the price at which 
they had bought it. A short time before the 
breaking out of the famine, Syef-ul-Dowlah, the 
son and successor of Meer Jaffier, died of small- 
pox ; and his brother Muharek-ul-Dowlah, a boy, 
Was appointed to the musnud. Not a few had» 


sorely against his conviction and will. Yet his 
obedience to orders was afterwards imputed to 
him as a crime, and the very body who had sent 
him his orders and had profited by theirexecution, 
appeared among his accusers and prosecutors. 
Clive, in his treaty with the Emperor Shah 
Alum, had guaranteed to that poor and forlorn 
potentate the quiet possession of Kurrah and 
Allahabad, and the annual tribute or stipend 
from the Company of twenty-six lacs of rupees— 
about £260,000 sterling. In the profundity of 
their own debta and embarrassments, the court 
of directors and the court of proprietors at home, 
and the impoverished people of Bengal abroad, 
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had long grudged this money. It appears that { to suspend the Mogul’s allowance, his departure 


the lacs were at no time very punctually paid, 
and that for considerably more than two years 
payment had been withheld altogether. Hast- 
ings had good reasons to plead for stopping the 
stipend, though it unfortunately happened that 
the cases were not specified or provided for in 
Clive's treaty, or, as it is usually called, the treaty 
of Allahabad. In spite of the disapprobation of 
the government of Calcutta, Shah Alum had 
thrown himself into the arms of the Mahrattas ; 
and, quitting his territories of Allahabad and 
Kurrah, the only possessions he had, and which 
he owed entirely to the English, he, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1771, took the field with a 
mixed but numerous army. It is said that he 
was secretly encouraged by Sujah Dowlah, Vizier 
and Nabob of Oude, who wished to be free of 
his presence in order to recover possession of 
Kurrah and Allahabad, which had formerly be- 
longed to Oude, and which, he calculated, might 
be restored to his dominion with permission of 
the English, and upon a pecuniary bargain with 
them. By the end of the year 1771 the Mah- 
ratta chiefs carried the poor Mogul in triumph 
into Delhi; but, though in the palace of Aurung- 
zebe, Shah Alum found that he was a mere state- 
prisoner, compelled to do whatever the turbulent 
chiefs required of him. He was soon hurried 
into the field by these Mahrattas, who were 
eager for the plunder, if not for the permanent 
possession of Rohilcund, a country which was 
equally coveted by the Nabob of Oude, who 
had for some time kept his eye upon it, in the 
hope of obtaining it by the assistance of English 
troops or English-trained sepoys. The Rohillas, 
however, found themselves obliged to apply for 
the insidious aid of this vizier-nabob; and they 
obtained his promise not only to aasist them 
himself, but also to procure for them the more 
potent co-operation of the Company. At the 
same time he intimated to Sir Robert Barker, 
the general commanding the Company’s forces, 
and to the governor and council at Calcutta, 
that to allow any stipend or tribute to the Mogul 
would be only sending money to the rapacious 
and turbulent Mahrattas, who were deadly. ene- 
mies to him, the close ally to the English, and 
who were, or soon would be, the most powerful 
enemies of the Company itself. But long before 
this intimation, and apparently before Shah 
Alum marched away from Allahabad with the 
Mahrattas, the payment of the tribute had been 
suspended, upon the cogent pleas that the trade 
and revenue of the English provinces suffered a 
visible eoray by this annual diminution of their 
specie.’ But if this had been held sufficient cause But if this had been held sufficient cause 

1 Letter from Hastings to T Letter from Hastings to Sir George Colebrooke, in Gleig’s Colebrooke, in Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Warren Hastings. 


with the Mahrattas was considered as a throwing 
up on his part of all right or claim to English 
money. and English protection, and the strong 
arguments of the Nabob of Oude had no doubt 
presented themselves to the mind of Hastings 
before he received that nabob’s letters and mes- 


It was perfectly clear that twenty-six lacs of 
rupees per annum was too great a price to pay for 
the merely ceremonial investiture of the Company 
in the dewannee of Bengal, over which neither 
the reigning Mogul nor his predecessor had ever 
had the least control; and the state of mutual 
obligations between Shah Alum and the English 
appears to be not unfairly described by Hastings, 
who taxes the Mogul with the basest treachery 
and ingratitude, and says, “Of all the powers of 
Hindoostan the English alone had really acknow- 
ledged his authority ; they invested him with the 
royalty he now possesses; they conquered for him 
and gave him a territory; they paid him an annual 
tribute, the only pledge of fealty which he has ever 
received.”* The territory here spoken of was Al- 
lahabad and Kurrah ; and shortly after Hastings 
learned that the helpless Mogul had ceded both 
Kurrah and Allahabad to the Mahrattas, who 
were declaring their intention of taking imme- 
diate possession. This was considered as equiva- 
lent to a complete discharge from all the obliga- 
tions of Clive’s treaty. Moreover, the Nabob of 
Oude, as the faithful ally of the English, claimed 
their assistance in preventing the Mahrattas from 
obtaining a settlement in provinces that lay in 
the heart of his own country, and that would bring 
them close upon the frontiers of the Company's 
territories. The English at once threw a garri- 
son into Allahabad, where the Mogul’s deputy or 
governor received them with a welcome, declar- 
ing that his master was no longer a free agent, 
but a prisoner to the Mahratta chiefs, who were 
in the habit of subjecting him even to the de- 
gradation of blows and other personal chastise- 
ment when he hesitated to sign such grants, fir- 
mans, or decrees as they required. Hastings, 
who was most anxious for the preservation of 
peace, as the only possible means of restoring the 
prosperity and trade of Bengal, would gladly 
have stopped here, and for some time he was 
deaf to the prayers and representations of Sujah 
Dowlah, who continued to believe that the Mah- 
rattas, after subduing the Rohillas, would over- 
run the whole of Oude, and then, descending the 
Ganges, spread havoc over Bahar and Bengal. 
As a little episode, however, Hastings sent a de- 
tachment, under Captain Jones, to drive the 


Bootans, a resolute and daring people, out of 


Letter from Hastings to Sir George Colebrooke, in Gleig'’s 
Memoirs of Warren Hastinys. 
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Cooch-Bahar, and to annex that healthy and fer- 
tile proyince to the Company's dominions, to 
which, geographically considered, it belonged. 
At the same time the attention of the governor 
waa called to the inroads and devastations of 
the Senassie fakirs, an assemblage of men who 





Senasste Fakrr.—From an original sketch in the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society 


united the several characters of saints, living 
inartyrs, jugglers, robbers, and cut-throats, which, 
according to Indian notions and superstitions, 
were not irreconcilable. Tribes and hordes of 
the same species had long been in the habit of 
wandering throughout India, almost naked, pre- 
tending to live by alms, but stealing, plundering, 
murdering, and committing every act of obscenity 
and violence. A. host of this kind, headed by 
an old woman who pretended to the gift of en- 
chantment, had defeated an army of Aurungzebe, 
and caused that emperor, when at the height of 
his power, to tremble on his throne at Delhi. 
They were not the least of the many scourges 
and curses to which the country was periodically 
liable under the weak and divided empire, and 
imbecile government of the native princes. The 
present swarm fell upon Bengal, rapidly and 
silently, like a flight of locusts. They rushed in 
search of their prey it bodies each two or three 
thousand strong, and wherever they penetrated 
they burned and destroyed the villages, and 
committed every abomination. Hastings hurried 
on detachment after detachment to follow the 
track which the fakirs usually took on their 
return. Yet, after every possible exertion by all 
these corps, no great execution could be done 
upon the marauders, who, crossing rivers and 
mountains, got back to the wild country that lies 
between India, Tibet, and China. 

Soon after the departure of the fakirs, Hast- 
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ings set out on a visit to Oude; for various. cir- 
cumstances had induced him to change or modify 
his pacific policy, and to give a more ready ear 
to the prayers, plans, and suggestions of the am- 
bitious nabob of that country, who now earnestly 
solicited a personal conference at Benares, in 
order to arrange new bargains and treaties with 
the English. 

The Mahrattas, too, were really making war 
upon thé Rohillas, the allies of Oude; and a con- 
siderable part of the English army, under Sir 
Robert Barker, had marched into Rohilcund, 
where they found the Mahrattas more inclined 
to retreat than to fight, and the Rohillas more 
disposed to regard the English or the troops of 
the Nabob of Oude as enemies than as friends. 
And, in fact, the sovereign of Oude had conceived, 
and had some time before this communicated to 
the English governor at Calcutta, a plan of con- 
quering the Rohilla country and annexing it to 
his dominions ; and the correspondence upon this 
subject, more than anything else, had induced 
the proposal of an interview. Hastings left Cal- 
cutta on 24th June, and arrived at Benares on 
19th August, 1773. He found the vizier-nabob 
waiting his arrival, and eager for business, 

The troops of Oude had been of little service, 
but the troops of the Company had cleared the 
country of the Mahrattas; and yet the Rohilla 
chiefs, though bound by a solemn treaty with the 
vizier-nabob, refused to pay the forty lacs of 
rupees or any part of them. The Rohillas had 
always been turbulent and dangerous neighbours 
to Oude, and must keep the nabob poor and in 
constant need of English assistance, unless those 
powerful allies, by one great effort, for which he 
was willing to pay a liberal price—and he knew 
how much the Company wanted money—should 
conquer that Afghan race, who were themselves 
but conquerors of a recent date, without any right 
but that of the sword, and without any conside- 
ration or mercy for the original and peaceful oc- 
cupants of the soil, who were still tenfold more 
numerous than themselves. Hastings ingeni- 
ously compared Rohilcund to Scotland before the 
union with England; but the Scots were one 
race thinly scattered over a poor country which 
had no other inhabitants, while the Robillas 
were scattered over a rich country peopled by a 
different race, who regarded them as intruders 
and harsh task-masters, and heartily wished for 
their expulsion. Upon all these, and other con- 
siderations, Hastings consented to employ an 
army against the Rohillas, and to unite the coun- 
try to Oude, the vizier-nabob engaging to pay 
the entire expenses of the army, according to a 
liberal scale fixed by the English themselves, and 
to pour into the empty treasury at Calcutta forty 
lacs of rupees, 
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When the meeting at Benares broke up, Sujah , 


Dowlah proceeded: to reduce some forts and dis- 
tricta in his neighbourhood that were still held 
by the Mahrattas, and Hastings returned to Cal- 
cutta rejoicing in the money he had made, and in 
the money he had saved. Hastings now applied 
himeelf to the internal adminfstration of Bengal 
—to the establishment of something like an‘effi- 
cient police; to the posting detachments, so as to 
prevent the incursions of the fakirs and other 
marauders; to the formation of local courts in the 
districts; to the regulation of taxes and of the 
collection of the revenue—a tremendous task !— 
to the protection of native trade and industry ; 
to the removing absurd regulations and impolitic 
taxes, duties, and fees upon native marriages ;' 
to the suppression of peculation and rapacity in 
the Company’s servants up the country or in 
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remote districts, and to other cares and occupa- 
tions almost innumerable. Some of the means 
adopted may not have been of the purest or 
highest kind, several may not be reconcilable 
either with our modern notions of political eco- 
nomy, or of morals and of justice, some may have 
been pro tempore éxpedients ; but the present end 
attained was most indisputably a great benefit, 
and a wonderful improvement on the immedi- 
ately preceding state of things. Even those who 
were no encomiasts of Warren Hastings confessed 
that since his return to Calcutta as governor of 


Bengal (in 1771), the whole country had assumed 


' In allusion to this and some other reforms, he says :—‘‘ Of 
my foreign policy I have no cause to be ashamed; but that on 
which I chiefly congratulate myself is the abrogation of laws and 
usages oppressive to the people, and of one most destructive to 
population, which, though requiring little more than the stroke 
of a pen to remove it, I partioularly mention, because, though 
little known and perhaps forgotten, it is one to which my mind 
ever recurs with self-satisfaction —the a of the duties 
ee reese 
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or was rapidly assuming a different aspect. The 
fearful gaps made in the population by famine 
and disease began to be filled up by the removal - 
of the impolitic checks upon iage, by the 
improved condition and more abundant food of 
the natives, and by the frequent immigrations of 
quiet laborious people from other parts of India, 
who sought and found that protection and en- 
couragement under the government of Hastings 
which they could find scarcely anywhere else in a 
country kept almost in a constant state of anarchy 
and misery by revolutions, petty feuds, and the 
ravages of flying Mahratta hordes, or of hordes 
of a still more destructive and murderous de- 
acription—Afghans, Jaats, Dacoits, Thugs, Beels 
—and others of that long array of monstrosity 
which gives to the authentic story of Hindoostan 
the appearance of fable or of a horrid dream. 
With rajahs and nabobs, 
with khans and other 
grandees, the case may 
have been somewhat dif- 
ferent; but the native 
merchant, manufacturer, 
weaver, tiller of the soil, 
artisan—all that we call 
people—throughout the 
wide extent of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, were 
brought to consider Hast- 
ings as a benefactor, and 
to revere his name, 

It was probably to this 
period he alluded, when 
he said in private conver- 
sation many years after, 
when nearly all Eng- 
land was accusing him of 
monstrous cruelty and oppression—“TI could have 
gone from Calcutta to Moorshedabad, and from 
Moorshedabad to Patna and Benares, without a 
guard, without a sepoy, without any protection 
but what was to be found in the good-will and 
uffectian of the natives.” 

Encouraged by some successes he had obtained 
over the Mahrattas, and by a new league he had 
struck up with Shah Alum, who had escaped 
from his Mahratta bondage, and had actually 
engaged to assist the nabob with his small army 
in the reduction of Rohilcund, Sujah Dowlah 
applied eagerly for the instant marching of the 
English brigade which was quartered at Allaha- 
bad. Though the 210,000 rupees per month were 
acceptable, the suddenness of this application 
rather disconcerted Hastings. No time, however, 
was lost; and the brigade, under the command 
of Colonel Champion, received orders to march 
into the province of Oude, with the declared 
purpose of invading the Rohilla country. From 
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the middle of February till, the middle of April 
the brigade remained in Oude doing nothing; 
but then the vizier-nabob with his forces joined 
Colonel Champion, and the open southern frontier 
of Rohilcund was immediately crossed. The 
Rohilla chiefs took up a good position on the side 
of Babul Nulla: nearly their entire force, which 
probably amounted to about 25,900 fighting men, 
was collected on that spot; and they had cavalry, 
artillery, and rockets. But when they were at- 
tacked by the British brigade, on the morning of 
the 23d of April, superior discipline and tactics, 
and better arms, led to the usual result. They 
were thoroughly defeated and routed; but their 
valour and stamina were proved by their fighting 
at unusually close quarters for two hours and 
twenty minutes, and leaving 2000 of their number 
on the field before they broke and fled. Several 
of their strdars or chiefs were slain, and among 
them Hafez Ramat, the head of the confederacy. 
Fyzoola Khan collected the greater part of the 
dispossessed, fugitive Rohillas, and took up a 
very strong post near the frontiers of the country, 
expecting to be joined by other tribes of the great 
Afghan family, to which he and his Rohillas be- 
longed. It was, moreover, apprehended by Sujah 


Dowlah that the Mahrattas would come down 


also; and his fears induced him to open negotia- 
tions with Fyzoola Khan. This turn of affairs 
was promoted by the temper of the English troops, 
who, disgusted with their ally and all his con- 
cerns, dispirited by long marches, short commons, 
and the total absence of prize-money and of any 
chance of it, were not very anxious to attack a 
bold enemy, in a formidable position among rocks. 
and hills, and defended by trenches, stockades, 
and other works. A treaty was, therefore, hur- 
ried to a conclusion, Fyzoola Khan surrendering 
one-half of all his effects to the Nabob of Oude, 
and that nabob granting him a jaghire in Rohil- 
cund. Some few chiefs remained on the frontiers 
with Fyzoola Khan ; but the large majority, with 
their vassals or followers, went into other coun- 
tries to seek new settlements with sword and spear. 
The Afghan race might almost be said to be 
rooted out of Rohileund. Their entire number 
probably never exceeded 80,000, counting all 
classes, and men, women, and children. The 
Hindoo population that now remained under 
the rule of the Nabob of Oude was estimated at 
2,000,000, 

Just as the first Rohilla war came to this con- 
clusion, the new constitution, as framed by par- 
liament, commenced its operations. General 
Clavering, Mr. Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis 
arrived at Calcutta, on the 19th of October, 1774. 
Mr. Barwell, the fourth member, had been in 
India long before. On the following day the ex- 


isting government was dissolved by proclamation, 
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and the new council, consisting of the four gen- 
tlemen named, and Hastings with the rank of 
Governor-general of Bengal, took possession of its 
powers, Of his four colleagues not one seemed 
very acceptable to Hastings. Three appeared to 
have come with the predetermination of opposing 
him in all things, and one of the three—Francis 
—hated him from the beginning with an inten- 
sity of which few English natures are capable. | 
But among the judges who had arrived with the 
members of this new council, Sir Elijah Impey, 
the senior in rank, was an old and dear friend of 
the governor-general. They had been schovl- 
fellows at Westminster. 

The general letter of the court of directors, 
which was read at the first meeting of the new 
council, recommended above all things unanimity 
and concord among those to whom the powers of 
the government were delegated. But such unani- 
mity was incompatible with a body so constituted, 
and with tempers, interests, and views so dia- 
metrically opposed. The temper of Francis alone 
was enough to introduce discord into a paradise 
—and Calcutta was far from being any such 
sojourn of beatified, peaceful spirits. Besides, he, 
and Clavering, and Monson, who had never been 
in India before, had come out to detect and re- 
form abuses, which the long local knowledge of 
Hastings and Barwell viewed in a different light, 
or with a better acquaintance with the primary 
causes of them, and the difficulty of making any 
sudden change. Correctors of abuses and re- 
formers, particularly when deficient in informa- 
tion, find more abuses than really exist; and no 
class of men are more intolerant. 

Francis, Clavering, and Monson began to as- 
sert, by implication, that Hastings had embarked 
in an unnecessary and unjustifiable war—the war 
with the Rohillas—for private and sordid mo- 
tives; and that his whole connection with Sujah 
Dowlah had been a series of bad actions, fraud, 
and selfishness. As far as money was concerned, 
these aspersions were unjust to the utmost extent 
of injustice. Hastings was actually a poorer man 
now than when he quitted his inferior employ- 
ment at Madras in 1771! He had made savings 
and gathered large contributions, and perhaps 
neither the economy nor the gain had proceeded 
upon strict principles of justice; but he had 
made them solely for the Company’s benefit, and - 
mostly at the Company’s express command. He 
was above the motives imputed to him; he was, 
as many other men have been, and are, constitu - 
tionally indifferent to money, for himself. As 
Francis—we must put this name first, as he was . 
ever the most active and by far the most able of 
the trio—Clavering, and Monson constituted the 
majority of the council, they assumed all the 
powers of government, and for a time reduced 
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Hastings, with his adherent Barwell, to the condi- | to discharge all his father’s debta and engage- 


tion of a cipher. Of course they soon turned the 
government into an anarchy. One long-continued 
cause of quarrel was the Rohilla war. The majo- 
rity declared that war to be monstrous, and the 
dispossessed and tyrannical tribes to bea brave but 
meek and inoffensive people. The Rohillas were 
what we have described them; and to their qua- 
lities remain to be added those of craft and 
treachery in a degree excessive even for India, 
and a bloodthirstiness like that of famishing 
tigers. But, though the war was to be reprobated 
and the Rohillas pitied'—though Champion and 
his brigade were to be instantly ordered to eva- 
cuate Rohilcund—the price of the war was to be 
poured into the Company's exchequer, the Nabob 
of Oude was to be made to pay to the last rupee 
of what he had promised, and he was to be bul- 
lied into earlier payments than he had stipulated 
for. Thus, if they considered the war as diaho- 
lical work, they could still love the devil’s money. 
In vain Hastings and Barwell remonstrated ; 
they were but two to three, and the determina- 
tions of Francis and his colleagues were carried 
into execution. Their behaviour vexed and ter- 
rified Sujah Dowlah, and may have contributed 
to hasten his departure from the cares of this 
world, for he died a few months after their arri- 
val, at the very beginning of the year 1775, dic- 
tating in his last moments a letter to Hastings to 


ments whatsoever with the Company, and to 
raise greatly the allowance to the Company’s 
brigade, Hastings indignantly refused to sanc- 
tion this treaty, which nevertheless met the warm 
approbation of the court of directors at home. 
The supreme council, as provided by the act, 
asserted their authority over the other presiden- 
cies, and required from each of them a full report 
of its actual condition, political, financial, and 
commercial, The political status of the presi- 
dency of Bombay, which had long been so quiet 
and removed from the struggle of war, was at 
this moment as troublesome as war and politics 
could make it, for the council there had entered 
upon the stormy and incomprehensible sea of 
Mabhratta politics. The first temptation had been 
salsette, that rich island that lay in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and that had been coveted 
for more than a hundred years by the English at 
Bombay. The directors at home had fully par- 
taken in this desire, and in 1769 had greatly ap- 
plauded an attempt made to obtain Salsette by 
negotiation with the Mahrattas. In 1773, after 
various other attempts had failed, advantage was 
taken of the confusion and civil war which en- 
sued on the assassination of Narrain Row and the 
election of a new peishwa; the presidency of 
Bombay despatched a considerable force to Sal- 
sette, which carried the principal fort by assault, 


implore his friendship and protection for his son. | and then took quiet possession of the island.? To 


This son, who took the name of Asoff-ul-Dow- 
lah, succeeded without opposition to Oude and its 


secure this valuable possession, and to obtain 
future advantages and cessions of territory in the 


dependencies, which now included the country of ; neighbourhood of Surat, the presidency concluded 


the Rohillas. The majority in council were as 
hard towards the son as they had been towards 
the father ; they called upon him for prompt pay- 
ment of all that was owing, and at the same time 
they declared that their treaty was dissolved by 
the death of the old nabob. Mr. Middleton 
had been succeeded at the court of Oude by 
Mr. Bristow, who took his orders from Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson. Bristow compelled the 
young nabob to accede to a treaty which con- 
tained an incomparably more questionable ar- 
rangement than Hastings’ engagement for the 
expulsion of the Rohillas. By this treaty the 
Company guaranteed to Asoff-ul-Dowlah the pos- 
session of Kurrah and Allahabad ; but the nabob, 
in return, ceded to the Company the territory of 
Cheyte Sing, the Rajah of Benares, which was not 
his to cede, and which had been solemnly guaran- 
teed to the rajah by Hastings. The revenue of 
Cheyte Sing’s territory thus alienated was estima- 
ted at 22,000,000 rupees (£2,475,000); but as this 


took nothing out of the pocket of the young Na-. 
bob of Oude, he was bound in the same treaty 


1 The real objects of pity in Robilcund were rather the poor 
Hindoos than the Rohillas. ; 
Vou. IIL. 









a treaty with Ragoba, whom, for the occasion, 
they chose to consider legitimate Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas, who were themselves much divided 
in opinion whether the right or, the might lay 
with Ragoba, or Futtee Sing, or Row. Ragoba, 
who counted upon English aid as certain, made a 
grant of Salsette, Bassein, and other places; and 
the presidency sent Colonel Keating with 500 


; European infantry, eighty European artillery- 


men, 1400 sepoys, and 160 lascars, with a field- 
train and some heavier pieces, to assist Ragoba, 
who had himself a large army of horse. On the 
18th of May, 1775, Keating, on the plain of Ar- 
ras, repulsed the attack of one of the Mahratta 
confederacies hostile to Ragoba; but he lost a 
considerable number of men, and found his future 
movements impeded by the discontents of the 
peishwa's troops, who refused to cross the Ner- 
budda until they should be paid their arrears. 
But in the month of July, when Ragoba had got 
money and had weakened the hostile confederacy 
by detaching some of its most powerful mem- 
ber+, the road to Poonah, which was a kind of 


2 See the plan of Bombay and adjacent coast, given at p. 675 
of this volume. : 
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Mahratta capital, seemed open to him and his 
English allies, At this point the supreme council 
at Calcutta judged it proper to strike in; and 
they did so with the same temper they had dis- 
played on other occasions. They rated the mem- 
bers of the council of Bombay as if they had been 
a set of schoolboys; they called them to account 
for daring to enter upon such important opera- 
tions without their consent and sanction; they 
ordered them instantly to withdraw their troops 
and to recall their resident from Poonah; and 
after this they sent an agent of their own to 
undertake treaties and pursue a different line of 
policy. Colonel Upton, this new agent, did not 
reach Poonah till the end of the year 1775. His 
instructions were to treat with the chiefs of the 
Mahratta confederacy, which the supreme council 
considered as likely to be the stronger party 
in the end; but he was also furnished with a 
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were much in the same uncertain state of mind 
as the supreme council. “For,” said he, “the 
chiefs of this country are quite at a loss which 
side to take, and are waiting to see what the Eng- 
lish will do.”' The pertinacity of the Mahratta 
chiefs confederated against Ragoba, in insisting 
on the immediate restoration of Salsette, Bassein, 
and all that had been acquired by the recent 
treaty with Ragoba, removed the doubts and va- 
cillations of the supreme council, who finally de- 
termined that the peishwa recognized by the 
presidency of Bombay was to he recognized by 
them also as the rightful sovereign, and that the 
cause of Ragoba was to be supported “with the 
utmost vigour, and with a general exertion of the 
whole power of the English arms in India.” But 
Ragoba gained nothing by this high-sounding 
resolution. His enemies jockeyed him when he 
thought himself close to the winning-post. As 


letter from the council to Ragoba, in case he | they would not be satisfied with less, the confede- 
should prove the stronger. If the confederacy | rates agreed to yield Sulsette and the small islands 
prevailed the letter might be burned ; but if they | near it ; upon which the majority of the supreme 
should be defeated then it would serve as an in- | council agreed to abandon the cause of Ragoba 
troduction to negotiation with Ragoba. Such | and give up their claims to Bassein and the other 
was the straightforward policy of Philip Fran- | territory which the lawful then and unlawful now 
cis, for Francis led Clavering and Monson hood- | peishwa had given to the presidency of Bombay 
winked. But Upton had been only a few days | as part of the price of their assistance. A treaty 
at Poonah ere he found that the Mahrattas | to this effect was concluded by Colonel Upton. 
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™|ORING the progress of these 
events in Western India, other 
hosts of Mahrattas descended into 
the valley of the Ganges from 
Agra and Delhi, and plundered 

~ ") the more northern parts of the 
dominions of the young Nabob of Oude, who is 





described as being as great a coward as his father, 
and destitute of ability, which his father was not. 
These devastations, which went to stop the cur- 
rent of supplies to a treasury which the supreme 
council had emptied, were accompanied by ru- 
mours of a new coalition between the emperor, 
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the Ma)rattas, the Sikhs, the Rohillas, and other 
Afghan tribes, for the purpose of conquering the 
whole of Oude. The plans adopted by the su- 
preme council to break or resist this league were 
not very wise or consistent; and Asoff-ul-Dowlah 
owed his safety for the present to quarrels which 
broke out among the members of the coalition, 
and to the poverty and indecision of Shah Alum. 
But for various other accidents, this incompetent, 
self-seeking trio would have lost all that Clive 
and Hastings had won in India. In all consulta- 
tions in council the voice the least heeded was 
that of the governor-general. The hostile ma- 
jority continued to heap accusations against him. 
“These men,” said he, “began their opposition on 
the second day of our meeting. The symptoms 
of it betrayed themselves on the very first. They 
condemned me before they could have read any 
part of the proceedings, and all the study of the 
public records since, all the informations they 
have raked up out of the dirt of Calcutta, and 
the encouragement given to the greatest villains 
in the province, are for the purpose of finding 
grounds to vilify my character and undo all the 
labours of my government.” Francis, Clavering, 
and Monson had got hold of the great informer 
or arch-devil of Bengal, the notorious Nuncomar, 
and were now inciting him to collect evidence 
and bring charges against Hastings. But on the 
25th of September, 1776, the majority was re- 
duced to an equality by the death of Colonel 
Monson. There thus remained only two on either 
side; but the casting vote of the governor-gene- 
ral gave him the superiority. “It has restored 
me the constitutional authority of my station,” he 
wrote the very next day to the minister; “‘but 
without absolute necessity I shall not think it 
proper to use it with that effect which I should 
give it were I sure of support from home.” It 
appears, however, that he at once used his re- 
acquired authority with boldness and effect, decid- 
ing all measures by his casting vote, and leaving 
Clavering and Francis to declaim and protest, as 
they had recently left him to do. Colonel Mon- 
son’s place in the council was soon supplied by 
Mr. WWheler, who commonly voted with Francis ; 
but before that party could recover their confid- 
ence, it was again reduced to a minority by the 
loss of General Clavering. 

It was high time that there should be more 
unanimity, for danger was approaching on various 
sides. Most of the Mahratta chiefs who had been 
parties to the treaty with Upton were already 
weary of their bargain ; fresh intrigues and com- 
binations were forming at Poonah, and a French 
ship had put into one of the Mahratta ports, and a 
French agent was reported to be living at Poonah 
and exercising great influence in that capital. 
Thé war in our American colonies was raging, 
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and, as Frenchmen of name and rank were taking 
part in it without any declaration of war from 
the court of Versailles to the court of St. James's, 
it was not imagined that the French would be 
very scrupulous in India, where in fact they had 
never once ceased their intrigues since the treaty 
of Paris had restored Pondicherry and allowed 
them their factory at Chandernagore. Besides, 
every letter from England complained of the in- 
terference of France in the American quarrel, 
and announced hostilities with that power as in- 
evitable. The presidency of Bombay, who were 
nearest to the scene of Mahratta intrigue, and 
likely to be most affected by it, wrote alarming 
letters to the supreme council at Calcutta, and 
recommended a new alliance with Ragoba, in or- 
der to anticipate the designs of the French and 
the Mahratta chiefs, They were eager for the 
recovery of Bassein and the other territory which 
had been given up by Colonel Upton ; and their 
last advices informed them that the court of 
directors disapproved 77 toto of that treaty, and 
thought that much more advantageous terms, 1c. 
more territory and more revenue, might have 
been secured by supporting Ragoba. Hastings, 
too, disapproved that treaty—the work of Clave- 
ring, Monson, and Francis—which he would have 
prevented at the time if he had been able. The 
Mahrattas had scarcely performed one article of 
it when the Chevalier de St. Lubin arrived at 
Poonah with letters and presents from Louis X VI. 

The governor-general, who had long been accus- 

tomed to reflect on the best means the English 

possessed of defending their Indian empire, and 

the most likely means the French had for re- 
covering their ascendency, had come to the con- 
clusion that our greatest danger would proceed 
from a union of the French with the Mahrattas, 
and that any attempt of that kind ought to be 
met on the instant, and if possible prevented by 
arms, leagues, combinations, by the utmost exer- 
cise of our power and policy. At this critical 

juncture he received intelligence that there was 

a fresh quarrel among the Mahratta chiefs at 

Poonah, who constituted a sort of regency; and 

that a powerful faction, headed by Baboo, had 

resolved to declare for Ragoba, and had actually 

applied to the English at Bombay for assistance. 

It appeared also that the presidency of Bombay 
had committed itself to this party by promises or 
encouragements, and that its territories would be 
in danger if the faction opposed to Baboo and 
Ragoba should prevail in this new contest. With- 
out hesitation Hastings proposed in council that 
every assistance should be given in men and 
money; and that an army shduld be sent from 
Calcutta to Bombay. He was supported by Bar- 
well, and opposed by Francis and Wheler, who 
protested as usual; but, as usual, the governor- 
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general's casting vote settled the matter. Ten 
lacs of rupees were immediately sent to Bombay 
by bills; and on the 23d of February orders were 
issued for assembling an army at Culpee, on the 
east bank of the Hooghly River, and about thirty- 
three miles in a straight line below Calcutta. 
There then arose a fresh dispute in council as to 
the fittest way of sending these troops on their 
long journey; if they went hy sea, they would 
have to go round nearly the whole of the immense 
peninsula of India, and it was not the proper 
season for such a voyage, nor were there trans- 
ports to carry the troops, or ships of war to give 
them convoy ; to make such a march by land was 
a bold idea that had not yet presented itself to 
the mind of any Anglo-Indian, soldier or states- 
man; but Hastings, who had studied the capa- 
bilities of the native troops, who had a high re- 
liance on their steadines’ and powers of endur- 
ance, and had long wished for an opportunity 
to show the might. of the Company to some of 
the princes and potentates of the interior, who, 
from the remoteness of their situation, had hither- 
to remained strangers to it, or but very insuffi- 
cieutly informed upon it, after consulting with 
sone officers, confidently proposed the land march 
right across the peninsula-~a peninsula vast enough 
to be called a continent—through the hostile and 
unknown regions that intervened between the 
banks of the Ganges and the Gulf of Cambay.' 

The army was composed of six native batta- 
lions, a corps of native cavalry, furnished by the 
Nabob of Oude, and a company of native artil- 
lery, altogether amounting to 103 European offi- 
cers, 6624 native troops, with 31,000 followers, 
including the bazar, carriers of baggage, servants 
of officers, and families of sepoys; and this host 
had to march upwards of 1000 miles through 
countries where nearly every kind of obstacle 
had to be overcome. The command was intrusted 
to Colonel Leslie, who did not prove worthy of 
executing so daring and brilliant a conception. 
Except the officers, there were no British or Euro- 
peuns of any other nation. The army began its 
march on the 12th of June, 1778; and it had not 
proceeded far when a letter from Mr. Baldwin, 
the English consul at Cairo, brought to Calcutta 
the news that warshad been declared both in 
London and Pais. . Francis and Wheler then in- 
sisted that the army should be recalled, as they 
considered that Bengal was as likely to be at- 
tacked by the French as Bombay, and as some 
great difficulties were already presenting them- 
selves to the advance of the troops; but Hastings 
insisted that the army should go on, and that the 
river Hooghly, Calcutta, and Bengal could be very 
well defended without it. 
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Clive himself could not have kicked down ob- 
stacles and projected delays, or have acted im all 
respects with more determination than did Has- 
tings on this trying occasion. He seized Chan- 
dernagore, which had not been refortified, and 
all the French factories in Bengal ; he sent orders 
to the presidency of Madras to occupy Pondi- 
cherry instantly—but, in infraction of the last 
treaty of peace, Pondicherry had been refortified, 
and could not be taken without a desperate siege 
—he threw up strong works near Calcutta; and, 
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still further to impede the approach to that capi- 
| tal, he collected a vast number of vessels, of all 
kinds, shapes, and riggings, and improvised a 
regular marine establishment; he raised nine new 
battalions of sepoys and a numerous corps of na- 
tive artillery; and, being thus perfectly at ease in 
this quarter, he directed his attention to the weat- 
ward to the march of the army, and to the pro- 
ceedings at Poonah. The presidency of Bombay, 
under whose orders Colonel Leslie had been told 
to consider himself from the moment he crossed 
the Jumna, vacillated very miserably, and egbar- 
rassed that officer, who, upon trial, did not prove 
equal to the exigencies of the case. Hastings 
recalled Colonel Leslie to Bengal, and confided 
the command of the army to Lieutenant-colonel 
Goddard, a much more active and enterprising 
officer, who had been his second in command. 
Goddard was immediately freed from the orders 
which had tied the hands and feet of his prede- 
cessor; he was instantly released from the au- 
thority of the presidency of Bombay, which might 
interrupt but could not promote his success. He 
forthwith quitted “the detested land of Bundel-. 
cund,” and, taking the road through Malwalf he 
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continued his march a long while in peace, ease, 
aud plenty, without-experiencing or expecting any 
of the numerous impediments which Leslie had 
0 long complained of.' He soon crossed the Ner- 
budda, and reached the city of Nagpoor, which 
Hastings, with a prospective glance, had declared 
to be the exact and proper centre of all our pos- 
sessions and connections in India! By the lst 
of December, Goddard had established friendly 
relations with the Mahrattas of Berar. Here he 
received despatches from Bombay acquainting 
him that they had at last put an army in motion 
‘for Poonah, and expected that he would meet it 
in the neighbourhood of that city. This Bombay 
force, 4500 strong, under Colonel Egerton, quitted 
the coast, advanced boldly through the Ghauts, 
arrived at Condalu, and, by the 4th of January, 
1779, were in full march for Poonah. Egerton 
therefore kept advancing till the 9th of January, 
when he was only sixteen miles from Poonah, 
in which neighbourhood he was to meet and form 
a junction with Goddard. But here a halt was 
suddenly ordered, fur a large army of Mahratta 
horse was seen in front. Unfortunately for the 
credit of the expedition, the Bombay government 
had sent two civil commissioners to share the 
authority and direct the movements of Everton. 
The civilians allowed themselves to be overcome 
by unmanly fears, and, upon pretext that the sub- 
sistence of the troops would be very precarious 
if they advanced-—they had still in camp provi- 
sions for eighteen days!—they ordered a retreat. 
The Mahratta army of horse followed and almost 
enveloped them, cut to pieces 300 or 400 men, 
and carried off the greater part of their baggage 
and provisions. The two commissioners fell into 
a state of helplessness and despair; and even 
Colonel Egerton declared it to be impossible to 
carry back the army to Bombay. The three de- 
served hanging. <A deputation was sent to the 
Mahrattas to know upon what terms they would 
condescend to permit their quiet march back to 
the coast. The Mahratta chiefs demanded that 
Ragoba should be delivered to them. With this 
demand Colonel Egerton and the commissioners 
complied, excusing the breach of honour and 
hospitality by alleging, what was probably true 
enough, that Ragoba, despairing of success, had 
opened a correspondence with the enemy. When 
the Mahratta chiefs had got Ragoba into their 
hands, they asked another price for permitting 
the retreat, and this was nothing less than a new 
treaty, by which the English should agree to give 
up all the acquisitions they had made in that 
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effect. The Mahratta chiefs then asked for host-. 
ages, intimnating that they must be men of im- 
portance. The army recommended that the two 
commissioners should be delivered over to them: 
but it was finally arranged that two other civil- 
ians should be sent to the Mahratta camp. The 
dishonoured army was then told it might pursue 
its march to Bombay without fear of molestation. 
In the meanwhile Goddard had continued advanc- 
ing upon Poonah, in the full confidence that he 
should meet Egerton and his army near that city. 
But when he reached Boorhanpoor, the ancient 
capital of Candeish, 980 miles from Calcutta by 
the route he had taken, Goddard too was brought 
toa halt by perplexing letters and advices. By 
one letter from the field-commissioners, written in 
compliance with their treaty, he was told that he 
must retrace his steps; by another from the same 
field-commissioners he was told that he must pay 
no attention to what they had said; but these 
lack-brains gave him no account or intelligible 
hint of what had befallen their Bombay army. 
In this state of doubt Goddard remained at Boor- 
hanpoor till the 5th of February, when he learned 
the real state of affairs. Luckily he was no Eger- 
ton, and had no field-commissioners with him. 
He would not be bound by a treaty made by fools 
and cowards, who had no right to include him in 
their disgrace ; and he bravely determined to con- 
tinue his march to the western coast, avoiding 
Poonah, where the game for the present was lost ; 
and making direct for Surat, where he would be 
in an English settlement, with the sea open to 
Bombay, and ready to act as occasion, or his 
orders from Calcutta, might require, Goddard 
and his sepoys performed the 250 miles’ march 
in nineteen days, and entered Surat amidst accla- 
mations. They had achieved a triumph more 
valuable than any victory; they had left a moral 
impression which could not be soon effaced, and 
which was scarcely overrated by Hastings. ‘“‘ Be 
assured,” wrote the governor-general to one of 
the directors, “that the successful and steady 
progress of a part, and that known to be but a 
small part of the military force of Bengal from 
the Jumna to Surat, has contributed more than 
perhaps our most splendid achievements to aug- 
ment our military reputation, and to confirm the 
ascendant of our influence over all the powers of 
Hindoostan. To them, as to ourselves, the at- 
tempt appeared astonishing and impracticable, 
because it had never before been made or sug- 
gested. It has shown what the British are capa- 
ble of effecting.”* Ragoba, escaping from his — 


part of India since the year 1756, and send orders | confinement at Poonah, took refuge in Surat. 
to Colonel Goddard to return peaceably to Ben- | Goddard took the field again at the beginning of 
gal. Egerton and the commissioners did as they | Jaszary, 1780. In a few days he reduced the 


were commanded, and signed a treaty to this | fortress of Dubhoy, and carried by storm the im- 
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portant city of Ahmedabad, the ancient capital | agreeing to allow Francia a larger share in the 
of Gujerat, He was recalled in the direction of | distribution of places of honour and profit. But 
Surat by intelligence that a Mahratta army under | the temper of one of these contracting parties 
the two great chiefs or princes, Scindia and Hol- | was uncontrollable, and so were the suspicions 
kar, was approaching that city. On the 8th of | and antipathies of the other. If Hastings on 
March his rapid advance had brought - 
him nearly up with this army. It was 
40,000 strong, but he resolved to give 
battle. By the more nimble movements 
of their cavalry, Scindia and Holkar 
were for many days enabled to avoid 
an attack; but on the 3d of April, 
between night and morning, Goddard, 
with a small but select part of his 
army, surprised them in their camp, 
and gave them a thorough defeat. 
Flying in the greatest confusion to the 
Ghauts, the Mahrattas left Goddard 
undisputed master of all the country 
between the mountains and the sea. 
In the meantime, Hastings had sq dhe As oto) Le 
formed an alliance with a Hindoo ‘SREP 2 PS To, 
prince commonly called the Ranna of Sr, aren 
Gohud, who possessed an extensive 
hilly country on the Jumna, between 
the territories of the great Mahratta 
Scindia and the kingdom of Oude; and Cap- | vital occasions could suspend his resentments, he 
tain Popham with a small force had been de- | was not of a forgiving temper; and Francis had 
tached to assist the ranna in expelling a Mah- | offered him insults difficult to be forgiven by any 
ratta invasion. Pophain had taken the field | man, unless on a death-bed. He attributed the 
at the beginning of the year, and had not only | far greater part of the agony of mind he had en- 
driven out the Mahrattas from the dominions | dured, and of the risks he had run, to the “in- 
of the ranna, but had crossed the Sind, had fol- , cendiary impressions” of the ex-clerk of the War 
lowed them into their own territory, and had ' Office. “Francis,” said he to a confidential cor- 
taken by storm the fortress of Lahar, the capital | respondent, “is the vilest fetcher and carrier of 
of Cutchwagar. Hastings recommended the im- | tales to set friends, and even the most intimate 
mediate reinforcing of Popham as an officer cap- | friends, at variance, of any man I ever knew. 
able of shaking the power of Scindia and Holkar | Even the apparent levity of his ordinary beha- 
in the heart of their own country. Francis pro- | viour is but a cloak to deception.”' Under all 
tested against any extension of the war, but it | these circumstances it was utterly impossible that 
was resolved to send another detachment. Be- ! the compact should be binding, or that the truce 
fore it had time to arrive, Popham, with extraor- | between the governor-genera] and his opponent 
dinary skill and daring, took by escalade the for- | should be lasting. Incensed at the renewal of 
tress of Gwalior, one of the very strongest and | opposition and the pains taken to thwart the 
most important places in all India, built upon a | campaign of Popham, Hastings, on the 14th of 
lofty, and almost perpendicular rock, and then | July (1780), in answering a minute of council, 
defended by a numerous garrison. It had long | declared :—“I do not trust to Mr. Francis’ pro- 
been deemed ° mptegnable by the natives: it was | mises of candour, convinced that he is incapable 
only about 190 miles from Delhi and not more ' of it. I judge of his public conduct by his pri- 
than fifty from Agra, which was then Scindia’s | vate, which I have found to be void of truth and 
capital. The Mahrattas abandoned all the neigh-! honour.” Upon this, Francis challenged the 
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bouring country, and carried their feelings of 
terror and dismay into Agra. 

The opposition to this brilliant campaign “of 
Popham was about the last public act in India 
of Francis. A hollow reconciliation had been 
effected between the governor-general and this 
member of the supreme council, Francis agreeing 


to cease or moderate his opposition, and Hastings | 


governor-general ; and, not being veiled and de- 
fended by the impenetrable cloud that hung over 
Junius, he was shot through the body. The 
wound, though dangerous, did not prove mortal; 
but he resigned his place, and returned home a 
few months after receiving it. 
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liant successes had been obtained, and the Mah- 
ratta war promised a complete triumph, when 
the Mysoreans again took the field, threatening 
ruin to the English power and possessions on the 
Coromandel coast. For the space of seven years 
Hyder Ali had been concerting schemes with the 
French at Pondicherry, improving and increas- 
ing his army, and preparing the nerves of war 
by a financial system which has been much ap- 
plauded, but which appears to have consisted 
mainly in extortion from his subjects, and plun- 
der from his neighbours. The treasury of My- 
sore was certainly well filled, and all the weight 
which money could give was on the side of Hyder, 
when, in the summer of 1780, after prayers in 
all the mosques, and ceremonies in all the Hin- 
doo temples, he quitted Seringapatam and poured 
through the Ghauts with 15,000 drilled infantry, 
40,000 peons, 28,000 cavalry, 2000 urtillery and 
rocket-men, and 400 Europeans, Frenchmen and 
other adventurers. There was a complete staff 
of French officers to direct operations according 
to the best rules. The artillery exceeded 100 
pieces of all calibres. ‘To meet these long pre- 
parations and this immense force, the presidency 
of Madras had an empty exchequer, a divided 
and factious council, an army not exceeding 6000 
men, counting sepoys, who formed by far the 
largest part of it; and these troops, wholly un- 
prepared, were scattered over a wide tract of 
country, in Pondicherry, which had been taken 
from the French, in Trichinopoly, in Arcot, in 
Madras, in cantonments far apart, and in forts 
incapable of resisting a battering train, or badly 
supplied with provisious and stores. As for the 
forces of their ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
there was no reliance to be put on them: they 
ran away, or they deserted to Hyder, as soon as 
his army defiled through the Ghauts. Porto- 
novo, on the coast, and Conjeveram, close to 
Madras, were captured and plundered; the people 
were flying in all directions from fire and sword 
towards the English presidency ; and the flames 
kindled by Hyder were seen by night from the 
top of Mount St. Thomas. Blacks and whites 
gathered under the guns of Fort St. George, as 
the only place where they could be safe ; and the 
neighbouring villas, the Black Town, and Madrasa 
itself were deserted by their panic-stricken in- 
habitants. Almost the first thing the presidency 
did was to despatch a fast-sailing ship to Calcutta, 
with letters and agents, to implore the governor- 


general to send them help, but above all money; | 


and Hastings and the supreme council were told 
that if they sent money all would go well, but 
that without money everything must be lost, and 
a death-blow be given to the British empire in 
India. 

To complete the embarrassments of the presi- 
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dency of Madras, the arrival of a French arma- 
ment on the coast, ta*vecover Pondicherry and 
co-operate with Hyer, was confidently reported. 
Colonel Baillie, with a lamentable deficiency of 
judgment, allowed himself, to be surrounded, 
near Conjeveram, by the whole host of Hyder, 
with upwards of sixty cannon. But the bravery 
of his small body of men was even more conspi- 
cuous than his own folly. Though worn out by 
forced marches, and almost sinking with hunger, 
sepoys as well as British kept their ground with 
a spirit that has rarely been surpassed. But for 
the French staff around him, Hyder would have 
given up the contest and retreated. The English 
repelled charge after charge, and the fire of their 
platoons, as regular as the motions of a machine, 
inflicted terrible. slaughter. But, at half-past 
seven in the evening, when the battle had lasted 
for many hours, and when Hyder’s troops ap- 
peared to be commencing a retreat without orders, 
two tumbrils blew up, killed a number of men, 
overset their guns, and left the English almost 
without ammunition. Still they kept their ground, 
and they continued fighting on till nine o'clock, 
when all the sepoys that remained were broken 
and cut to pieces. The British that survived — 
less than 400 in number, and most of them 
wounded—gained the ridge of a hill and formed 
in square, the officers fighting with their swords, 
the men with their bayonets, or only now and 
then burning a cartridge. They resisted many 
attacks, and would have resisted more, if Colonel 
Baillie had not gone forward to ask for quarter, 
waving his handkerchief and ordering them to 
lay down theirarms. It is said that Baillie com- 
mitted a mistake in supposing that his signal was 
favourably answered ; it is said that some of his 
men would not lay down their arms, and con- 
tinued to use them; but the undisputed termina- 
tion of the affair was a cowardly butchery of one- 
half of the English, and a horrible captivity to the 
rest. Of eighty-six officers thirty-six were killed 
and thirty-four wounded and mangled. A great 
part of the country was again laid waste; and, 
within a few weeks from Hyder Ali's first de- 
scent, Wandiwash, Chingleput, Vellore,and Arcot 
were either captured or closely besieged. But 
for Hastings, there was an end to our power not 
only in the Carnatic but also in the Northern 
Circars. He too had to contend with an empty 
treasury, and with a council that was still far from 
unanimous. Money, however, was procured, and 
fifteen lacs of rupees were sent off to Madras as 
a present supply for the army. More money 
was promised, and the governor-general’s mis- 
sives and agents were sent flying through the 
ccuntry to procure it—at Moorshedabad, at 
Patna, at Benares, at Lucknow, in every place 
where Hastings had a claim or could invent one 
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~- for all considerations gave way in his mind to 
the paramount duty of preserving the British 
empire in the East. If he could have coined his 
body, and his soul too, into lacs of rupees, he 
would have done it at this tremendous crisis, 
The inept governor of Fort St. George or Ma- 
dras was recalled, and Sir Eyre Coote, who had 
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fir Eyre Coure.— From a print after H. Morland. 
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i lessness. He began to have a correcter notion 
of the spirit and resources of his enemy, and he 
bitterly regretted having allowed himself to be 
drawn into the war by French counsels, ‘The 
defeat of many Baillies,” said he, “will not de- 
stroy these English. I can ruin their resources 
by land, but I cannot dry up the sea.” Herisked 
another battle on the 27th of August, and an- 
other on the 27th of September ; he was defeated 
by Coote in both, and then retreated with ter- 
rible loss. In the meantime an able and a truly 
excellent man, Lord Macartney, had arrived from 

| England as governor of Madras. His lordship 

| brought intelligence that the Dutch had joined 
the French, Spaniards, and Americans, and that 
| war had been declared between England and 
| Holland, and his first care was to make himself 

master of all the Dutch factories or settlements 

, on that coast. One of them—Negapatam—stood 

| a siege, but soon surrendered. An expedition 

; was then sent to drive the Dutch out of Trinco- 
malee in the island of Ceylon; and this was 
completely successful. 

Colonel Brathwaite, while in Tanjore, was sur- 
prised, enveloped, and destroyed on the 18th of 
February, 1782, by Tippoo and a French corps. 
This severe blow was almost immediately fol- 


fought under Clive at Plassey, was invited to ; lowed by the arrival on the coast of M. de Suf- 
take the command of the fort and the entire | frein, with ships, and an army 3000 strong, two- 
management of the war with Hyder Ali. Peace | thirds being veteran French troops, and the other 
was concluded with Scindia, and the brave Pop- | third Caffres, picked up at the Isles of France 
ham was recalled from the Jumna, Hastings at and Bourbon. Sir E. Hughes with a very infe- 
every demur or hesitation of the council, offered, ; rior force gave Suffrein battle, but could not suc- 
in the manner of Clive, to take all the responsi- , ceed in interrupting his operations. On the 12th 
bility upon himself. He strained every nerve, | of April, Hughes fought another drawn battle, 
and sent troops from Calcutta to Madras both by | in which the number of killed and wounded on 


Jand and sea. Colonel Pearse made a wonder- 
ful march of more than 1100 miles, and through 
a county intersected by many rivers, which were 


either side was about equal. 
The 2000 French and the 1000 Caffres were 
under the command of M. Bussy, who, no more 


all to be crossed where broadest, or nearest their | than Coote, was the man he had been twenty 
mouths. Hyder Ali abandoned Wandiwash, | years before. They united with the army of 
raised several of his sieges, and he would have | Tippoo, and besieged and captured Cuddalore. 
fled altogether, or have entered into a treaty ; From this important conquest Bussy and Tippoo 
with Coote, but for the arrival of a French fleet : advanced against Wandiwash ; but Coote, though 
on the coast. Again the governor-general was | suffering from a recent and violent apoplectic 


implored to send help, but above all money. 
Hyder now moved on the right flank of the Eng- 
lish with the irtention of keeping open his com- 
munications with the French ; but he cautiously 
avoided a battle. The French ships, having 
landed supplies, suiled away. Sir Edward Hughes 
with an English squadron destroyed Hyder’s in- 
fant navy in his own ports of Calicut and Man- 
galore, and then carried some reinforcements to 
Coote. Tippoo, the son of Hyder, laid another 
fruitless siege to Wandiwash. Coote thoroughly 
defeated Hyder on the Ist of July in his fortified 
camp at Cuddalore, so that the old Mysorean 
raved and tore his clothes in rage and utter help- 


attack, advanced rapidly to the relief of that 
place, and on the 24th of April, encamped on the 
very spot where he had defeated Lally and Bussy 
in the year 1760. Instead of accepting the battle 
he offered, Bussy and Tippoo retreated before 
Coote and his prestige. The English then threat- 
ened the strong fort of Arnee, where Hyder 
had deposited plunder and provisions. The old 
Mysorean advanced in person for the defence of 
this place, and fought a loose, irregular battle, 
in which he sustained great loss; but while he 
was thus facing Coote, his son Tippoo succeeded 
in carrying off the plunder and provisions from 
Arnee, After these operations Bussy retreated 
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towards Cuddalore and Pondicherry. Hyder | to the Malabar coast with an army of 20,000 


put himself in quarters near the coast, and Tip- 
poo and some strong French detachments hurried 
away to Calicut, where the affairs of-his father 
seemed going to utter ruin, for the naira or 
Hindoo chiefs of the Malabar coast, who had 
been cruelly oppressed by the Mysoreans, were 
rising in arms, and joining a British force under 
Colonel Mackenzie. At this juncture, when ex- 
perience had shown him that even with the aid 
of his European allies he could not face the Bri- 
tish, Hyder was thrown into dismay by learning 
the result of Hastings’ successful policy, or the 
conclusion of the treaty between the British and 
the Muhrattas, He expected every moment to 


have the Mahratta confederacy upon him; and | 


the Mahrattas alone had on a former occasion 
proved more than a match for him. His health, 
which had been declining for some time, was 
shaken by his anxieties and still increasing sus- 
picions. He had long been haunted by visions 
of conspiracy and murder. He, however, per- 
mitted himself to be persuaded by Bussy that 
the war in the Carnatic was far from hopeless, 
and he prepared to co-operate with Bussy in an 
attack upon Negapatam. 

On the 3d of July Suffrein and Hughes fought 
another drawn battle, in which both fleets were 
greatly damaged. Suffrein was the first to be 
ready for sea, and making for Ceylon, and dash- 
ing into Trincomalee Bay, he captured the town 
and the forts there, which Hughes had so re- 
cently taken from the Dutch. Hughes was soon 
after him; and on the 2d of September there 
was another fierce engagement, in which the 
French lost more than 1000 killed and wounded, 
and the British, two captains of ships killed, 
and about 330 men and officers in killed and 
wounded. Suffrein ran back to Trincomalee, and 
Hughes returned to Madras, where he found Sir 
Eyre Coote almost deprived of the use of his 
limbs by another attack of paralysis. The mon- 
soon obliged Hughes to go round to Bombay. At 
the setting in of that stormy season a whole fleet 
of merchant ships loaded with rice for the garri- 
son and the town of Madras, and for the army in 
the field, was wrecked. There had been a scarcity 
before, but now there was absolute famine. Thou- 
sands of the poor natives of the Carnatic, who 
had fled from Hyder to seek refuge under the 
guns of Fort St. George, were the first to feel 
these horrors; they died by hundreds, and they 
soon had fellow-sufferers. 

Sir Eyre Coote, in a deplorable state of health, 
set sail for Calcutta soon after. The command 
devolved to General Stuart, who reinforced Ne- 
gapatam, and sent 400 Europeans to co-operate 
with the Bombay army under Goddard, who was 
preparing to invade Mysore. Tippoo was gone 

Vox. TIL 


men and a French corps 400 strong. Colonel . 
Humberstone Mackenzie was pressing on Mysore 
from the south, and was not many marches from 
Seringapatam, when the return of Tippoo con- 
strained him to retreat towards the coast. Mac- 
kenzie halted at Paniany, a seaport town about 
thirty-five miles from Calicut, and there resolved 
to defend himself against Tippoo and the French, 





Trppoo SuLTaun’s Tiger Oxuan.!—from the original in the 
Museum of the East India House. 


who were close on his rear. A tremendous con- 
flict took place on the 28th of November. The 
Mysorean sustained a great loss, and the victory 
of the British was chiefly owing to that pride of 
Highland regiments, the gallant 42d. At this 
juncture Hyder Ali died, and it hbehoved Tippoo 
to hasten to Seringapatam to look after his in- 
heritance, for he had brothers and cousins. The 
“Tiger "—for such being translated, is the appro- 
priate name of Tippoo—had reached the manly 
age of thirty years when he assumed the reius 
of government, with an army of 90,000 men, a 
treasury containing three crores of rupees in har 
money (£3,350,000), and a mass of booty, jewels, 
and other valuables, estimated at an immense 
amount. With these resources, with the French 
alliance, and with a passion for war and aggran- 
dizement, Tippoo scorned all overtures for a peace 
with the British—overtures which his wiser father 
would certainly have accepted, if he had lived a 
few months or a few weeks longer. He took the 
field at the beginning of 1783, but soon retreated 
before General Stuart. Tippoo recalled his gar- 
risons from Arcot and other places, and was 
evidently evacuating the Carnatic, in order to 
make head against the British, who were carrying 


1 This ingenious piece of mechanism, which perhaps illustrates 


with tolerable accuracy the savage and barbarous spirit of some 

Indian princes as displayed even in their amusements, belonged 

to the celebrated Tippoo Sultaun. It represents a tiger standing 

over a prostrate man, whose figure and dress are intended for a 

British officer. His screams, with the accompanying growls at 

intervals of the ferocious beast, are imitated by an internal appa-. 
ratus resembling that of an organ, and acted on by the turning of 
a handle on the ontaide, which is ingeniously made to appear as 
one of the black stripes of the animal’s skin. The man’s arm 
is likewise raised by the action of the machinery in a supplicat- 
ing s:titude immediately before he utters the cry. Such a oon- 
trivanoe for royal amusement may remind the render of the bull 
of Phalaris, 
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everything before them on the Malabar coast, 
under the command of General Mathews, who 
had arrived from England with king’s troops. 
Onore was taken by storm, and the rich capital 
of Bednore surrendered to Mathews without firing 
a gun. Most of the other forts surrendered at 
or before a summons; but Ananpore and Man- 
galére held out. Ananpore was soon carried by 
storm, and Mangalore surrendered as soon as a 
breach was made. Through the covetousness of 
General Mathews, who wanted to keep nearly 
all the booty to himself, quarrels broke out, and 
some of the best officers left the army in disgust, 
Mathews then acted like a madman, scattering 
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and M. de Suffrein. A few days after this, when 
General Stuart was just ready for another despe- 
rate assault on the lines of Cuddalore, news ar- 
rived that a treaty of peace had been concluded 
between France and Britain. Tippoo, who re- 
solved to continue the war even without French 
assistance, remained with his whole army at Man- 
galore. Nor were military operations suspended 
by the British. Colonel Fullarton, an excellent 
officer, and, in his way, a man of genius, had made, 
and was still making wonderful progress in the 
country beyond Tanjore; he had gained the at- 
tachment of the Zamorin or ancient Hindoo sove- 
reign of Calicut, and of nearly all the rajahs on 


his army all over the country, and fixing his | the Malabar coast, whom Hyder had dispossessed 


head-quarters in the city of Bednore, without ; 


and most barbarously treated; he had captured 


laying in ammunition, or doing anything to; many forts and towns; he had made the most 


strengthen the forts. 


In this state of stupid | astonishing marches through the most difficult of 


security he was surrounded by Tippoo with an ; countries; and he had opened to himself a new 
immense army, and on the 30th of April he was | and direct road to Seringapatam, which was not 
compelled to capitulate. Instead of permitting then the strong place it became at a later date, 
the general and his troops to withdraw to the | where his prestige was destroyed by an order to 


coast, according to the terms of the capitulation, 
Tippoo bound them with chains or ropes, and 
sent them into Mysore to be thrown into horrible 
dungeons, excusing his conduct by accusing Ma- 
thews of purloining some of the public treasure 
which he had agreed to leave in the fort.’ But 
this mode of treating prisoners was all along a 
fixed rule of conduct both with Hyder and his 
son. After this success Tippovo went through 
the Ghauts and laid siege to Mangalore, into 
which the brave 42d and some fragments of Ma- 
thews’ army had thrown themselves. There the 
Mysorean was detained for months. 

Sir Eyre Coote had returned to the coast to 
resume the chief command in the Carnatic, but 
a third fit had proved fatal to him. The French 
had formed strong lines at Cuddalore, and from 
these General Stuart was determined to drive 
them. On the 13th of June a very unfortunate 
assault was made by the English. On the next 
day Sir Edward Hughes appeared in the offing 
to co-operate with Stuart; but the French Ad- 
miral Suffrein appeared at the same time, and 
succeeded in getting between Hughes and Cud- 
dalore. After ed Manceuvres another sen- 
battle was fo. ght on the 20th of June. As it 
grew dark these two old antagonists separated, 
each with a good number of killed and wounded on 
his decks, but without either capturing a single 
ship; and thus indecisively ended the fifth and 


last engagement between Sir Edward Hughes 


' Mathews had certainly gained a bad character for rapacity 
and selfishness; but Tippoo’s accusation was probably pot more 
true than the charge brought against him by his own army, 
which made the plunder he had secured amount to more than 
£800,000 in money, besides jewels! Bednore had once been a 
very Wealthy city, but it had been visited too often by Hyder to 
be very ricoh now. : 








return instantly to the Carnatic. 

Colonel Campbell, who had behaved like a hero, 
and who had sustained a siege and blockade of 
nine months, agreed, on the 23d of January, 1784, 
to quit Mangalore upon honourable conditions. 


| Tippoo had lost before those rotten walls, by war, 


sickness, and desertion, nearly one-half of his im- 
mense army; but he considered the place as a 
charm, on the possession of which the fortunes of 
his house depended; and he was made so happy 
by entering into it, that for once he kept his en- 
gagements, and allowed Campbell, with his troops 
and baggage, sick and wounded, to march unmo- 
lested to Tellicherry. At that place Campbell 
died soon after, worn out by the fatigues and suf- 
ferings he had undergone. General Mathews, a 
very different man, who had capitulated at Bed- 
nore, was deliberately murdered in prison, toge- 
ther with several] of his officers. Campbell would 
not have capitulated even when he did, but for 
the knowledge that both the British government 
and the Company were determined to make peace 
with the Mysorean ruler, and to give him back 
not only Mangalore but also every place on the 
Malabar coast which had been taken from him. 
Another campaign would have finished the story 
of Tippoo Sultaun. It was, however, that tyrant’s 
fate that he should be left to scourge his kind, and 
to renew his contest with the British when he 
should be again encouraged by the French. The 
treaty with him was finally concluded on the 11th 
of March, upon the condition of a restitution by 
both parties of all they had gained in the war, 
Peace may be so made as to be more unjust and 
crue] than the worst wars. By this treaty the 
poor Malabar Hindoos, whom we had excited to 
insurrection, and to whom we had promised pro- 
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tection against Tippoo, were by us restored to the 
dominion of that vindictive and ferocious prince. 
The tales told by the English prisoners of war, 
whom he now liberated, excited horror and in- 
dignation in our army, and by themselves alone 
rendered the duration of any peace with him very 
problematical. | 
Compared with the danger and despondency at 
the beginning of the war, or with the result of 
the national contests in other parts of the globe, 
this was a most advantageous peace for England. 
The real danger in the Carnatic was over so soon 
as Sir Eyre Coote gained the battle of Porto- 
novo. The French power in India had been de- 
stroyed; vast acquisitions of territory had been 
made; and the impression had been produced 
among nearly all the native princes that the 
power of Britain was irresistible. The extent 
of these operations was magnificent and astound- 
ing—it embraced the two sides of the vast tri- 
angle of India, from the mouths of the Ganges 
to Cape Comorin, and from Cape Comorin to Bom- 
bay and Surat and the Gulf of Cambay ; and in- 
land it nearly traversed the base of the triangle. 
India was saved when our empire in the West 
was lost. No Briton, we presume, can even now 
reflect without a shudder upon the effect which 
would have been produced in Europe if the loss 
of our Indian empire had been added tv the loss 
of the thirteen provinces of North America—and 
that this had not happened had been owing to 
the genius and spirit of one great man. But the 
expenses of this Indian war had been tremen- 
dous; and, as the far greater part of the money 
could come only from Bengal, Warren Hastings 
had, in some few instances, put 
no trifling burden upon his con- 
science to procure it. His only 
principle of action was that the aa 
Carnatic must be rescued, that oe Te 
India must be saved, cost what 
it might; and, as the first step 
to that salvation was the ob- 
taining of money, he determined 
that money should be obtained 
by whatever means lay in his 
power. Some of the neighbour- 
ing princes that owed their po- 
litical existence to the power 
of British arms, and that were 
entirely dependent upon the 
government of Calcutta, were 
known to possess hidden treasures of vast amount. 
The plan was to squeeze’them; for, although they 
owed everything to the English, and their de- 
struction must be involved in that of the Com- 
pany, they would not willingly part with their 
money even when they saw themselves threatened 
with that destruction. Oude and Benares, though 
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nominally independent states, were to all intents 
and purposes conquered and tributary countries, 
and they would not have hesitated t6 have so 
acknowledged themselves. Even Sujah Dowlah, 
who “ wanted neither pride nor understanding,” 
would have thought it an honour to be called the 
vizier of the King of Britain, and had actually 
offered to coin his money in the name and with 
the effigies of George III.’ If the offer of sove- 
reignty had been accepted—if the Company or 
nation had frankly proclaimed themselves, what 
they were de facto, the lords and rulers of Oude 
and Benares—if when, by arms or by policy, the 
English obtained dominion over principalities and 
powers, they had assumed their proper style and 
title, instead of calling themselves protectors, 
allies, auxiliaries, and the like, with a false mo- 
deration of language which deceived no one, 
either in Europe or in Asia—Lord Clive, as well 
as Warren Hastings, would have been relieved 
from many a false position ; and actions not war- ~ 
ranted by their nominal relations with the native 
princes would have been reconcilable to the law 
of nations. 

In one of his financial operations Hastings had 
exposed his life. After submitting to the pressure 
several times, Cheyte Sing, the Rujab of Benares, 
refused to furnish any more money. The gover- 
nor-general went from Calcutta to Benares, and 
there, on the 15th of August, 1781, he put the 
vassal rajah under arrest. This provoked a popu- 
lar insurrection, and the massacre of four com- 
panies of sepoys with all their British officers. 
Hastings fled to the fortress of Chunar, built on 
a rock, about seventeen miles from Benares, On 





Fortress or CHunak, on the Ganges.—From a drawing by Capt. R. Smith, 44th Regt. 


the 29th of August the liberated Cheyte Sing sur- 
rounded the rock with 30,000 men, but he was 
defeated, and his forces were scattered by the 
faithful sepoys who had marched hastily up the 
country to rescue their much-loved governor- 
general. The rebellious rajah fled into Bundel- 


1 Letter from Hastings to Mr. Elliot. 
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cund, where he passed the rest of his life in exile 
and poverty. Hastings took the entire manage- 
ment and jurisdiction of the city and country, into 
his own hands; but as a puppet rajah was con- 
sidered indispensable at Benares, he selected a 
nephew of Cheyte Sing to fill that part. 

By this revolution an addition of about £200,000 
per annum was made to the revenues of the Com- 
pany; but ready money there was none, and this 
must be procured somewhere. The governor- 
general therefore determined to apply the screw 
to Asoff-ul-Dowlah, Nabob of Oude and master 
of Rohilcund, and one of the most extravagant, 
debauched, and contemptible of Indian princes. 
On the rock of Chunar, to which he was sum- 
moned, the nabob undertook to extort money 
from the two begums, his mother and grand- 
mother, who had hoarded an enormous treasure, 
to which their original right was very disputable, 
and who had concealed it in the oriental manner. 
Mr. Middleton, the British resident at Lucknow, 
and the people of the nabob got at this hidden 
treasure, and in so doing committed several acts 
of great oppression and cruelty. In all, about 
£1,000,000 sterling was obtained in Oude. This 
money, procured at a most critical moment, had 
all gone to feed the war—Hastings had not ap- 
propriated a rupee of it. 

Francis had returned to Europe, with the wound 
inflicted by Hastings’ pistol fresh on his body, 
and with the bitterest feelings of animosity rank- 
ling in his heart. He was one of the most am- 
bitious as well as the most vindictive of men— 
he aspired to the post which Hastings filled; and 
almost to the last day of his life he flattered his 
imagination with the brilliant dream that, by 
some strange combination, he should be Gover- 
nor-general of India. He had made the acquaint- 
ance of Burke before he went to the East; he 
corresponded with him during his residence at 
Calcutta; and on his return he had full posses- 
sion of his ear, and filled Burke's generous and 
excitable mind with false and horrible tales 
against Hastings, and against all who had sup- 
ported that governor-general in his struggle with 
Francis, Clavering, and Monson. From the mo- 
ment of Francis’ arrival in England, by means of 
pamphlets, bool-s of travels, harangues at public 
meetings, private discussions, and parliamentary 
orations, a merciless war was commenced against 
the great man who was saving, and who in the 
end did both save and enlarge our Indian empire. 
It was soon resolved to impeach Hastings for the 
means he had employed to effect the great object. 
If India had been lost—as it must have been but 
for the means he had employed—he would have 
been impeached for losing it. 

Mr. Pitt's government, though long averse to 
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ral all the protection which he merited. Hastings, 
however, was not recalled, he resigned. The two 
last years of his administration in India formed 
by far the happiest period of his public life. The 
peace with France, which paralyzed the most 
powerful of the native princes, enabled him to 
get the whole country into a state of tranquillity 
and prosperity which had not been known for 
many ages. It also enabled him to extend the 
British influence in several new directions, and 
to confirm it in others. In the supreme council 
all opposition had ceased or become of the mildest 
kind; and the records and protests which Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson had left behind them 
were read with astonishment and indignation,and 
with the intimate conviction that if their schemes 
had been followed, India would have been lost 
like America. Having completed his prepara- 
tions, he embarked on the 8th of February, 1785, 
attended by demonstrations that certainly did not 
mark him out asa tyrant and a monster. As 
soon as it was publicly known that he was really 
about to quit the government, which he had held 
for thirteen years, numerous addresses were got 
up and presented by all classes; by military offi- 
cers, by the civil servants of the Company, by 
factors and traders, by natives as well as Euro- 
peans. During his voyage, which was unusually 
short for those times, he amused himself with 
reading, and with writing verses; and in the 
course of the last novel occupation, he translated 
that well-known ode, wherein the Roman poet 
expresses his philosophic indifference to wealth 
and worldly grandeur, and his love of a humble 
retirement, with an ease not to be purchased by 
jewels nor by gold.' And of gold Hastings had 
comparatively but little. It has been calculated 
that he might with ease to himself have brought 
home from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000 sterling: 
what he brought was less than £130,000, was 
less than the fortunes which had been made by 
Barwell and other members of the council—far 
less than what the patriotic Francis had made 
in six years; and Hastings, who had been thir- 
teen years a governor-general, had been alto- 
gether more than thirty years in India. 

He was most favourably received at court; 
but his enemies did not leave him long tranquil. 
Francis had obtained a seat in parliament, rang- 
ing himself on the side of the most active and 
the most eloquent opposition party that the coun- 
try had yet seen; and through Francis and his 
too credulous ally, Burke,,the prosecution of Hast- 
ings was made a party question. It took some 
time and trouble to convert Charles Fox, but at 
last that statesman entered into the crusade 
against the governor-general with his constitu- 
tional heat and impetuosity. Sheridan, Sir Gil- 


the impeachment, did not give the governor-gene- [ 1 “Otium Divos rogat.”——Hurace. 
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bert Elliot, Sir John Anstruther, Mr. Windham, | abandon some part of the charges, with the view 
Mr., afterwards Earl Grey, and all the great | of bringing this extraordinary trial sooner to an 
Whig orators either preceded or followed Fox;| end; and on the 2d of June, the seventy-third 
and for many years their efforts were united to | day, Mr. Hastings began his defence. This was 
effect the ruin and disgrace of Warren Hastings, | protracted until April 17, 1795, on which (the 
who was no orator, who had no seat in parlia- | 148th) day he was acquitted by a large majority 
ment, and who had to contend with nearly every | on every separate article charged against him.’ 
possible disadvantage. The mere outlines of the| The opposition party, who at that time almost 
proceedings would fill a volume—they lasted al- | monopolized the public press, had deeply black- 
together more than ten years; and without de- | ened the character of the benefactor of his coun- 
tails still more voluminous, an adequate notion | try and the people of India; yet public opinion 
could not be conveyed of this unprecedented per- | changed greatly during the long trial, and Hast- 
secution. We can here do no more than give the | ings came to be regarded as an oppressed, instead 
results. of an offending man. The malice of Francis was 
Ou the 4th of April, Burke charged Warren | so far defeated ; but the law charges of the de- 
Hastings, Esquire, late Gover nor-general of Ben- | fence had exhausted the very moderate fortune 
gal, &c., with sundry high crimes and misde-| of the late governor-general ; and but for an an- 
meanours, and delivered at the table nine of his | nuity of £4000, and a loan of ready money granted 
articles of charge. In the course of the following | to him by the East India Company, in 1796, the 
week he presented twelve more articles; and on | illustrious and (in private life) amiable Hastings 
the 6th of May, another charge, being the twenty- | might have been left to end his days in a prison 
second, was added to the long and bewildering | or a poorhouse. 
list. But the several accusations were finally | Strenuous and unscrupulous efforts were made 
confined to four heads :—The oppression and final ' by the parliamentary opposition to couple Sir 
expulsion of the Rajah of Benares; the maltreat- Elijah Impey, the first Chief-justice of Bengal, 
ment and robbery of the beguins (or princesses) ' with the first governor-general. Philip Francis, 
. of the house of Oude; and the charges of re-' who was the prompter in all these proceedings— 
ceiving presents and conniving at unfair contracts | who was accuser, witness, and in a manner judge 
and extravagant expenditure. The sessions of |—hated the chief-justice as much as he hated 
1786-7 having been consumed in preliminary pro- | Hastings. It had been part of Sir Elijah’s duty 
ceedings, the House of Lords assembled in West- | to sentence Francis to pay heavy damages for a 
minster Hall, February 13th, 1788, to try the. erim. con. case at Calcutta; and the chief-justice, 
impeachment ; and on the 15th the preliminary . together with the three other judges of the 
forms having been gone through, Mr. Burke, in » _ Supreme court, upholding the laws aud the regu- 
the name of the Commons of England, opened | lating act, had repeatedly declared themselves 
the charges aguinst the prisoner in a comprehen- | | against the high proceedings of Francis, Claver- 
sive, elaborate, and most eloquent speech, which | ing, and Monson, when, as a majority of the su- 
lasted upwards of three days. He was assisted | preme council, they endeavoured to deprive the 
in the management of this most arduous cause | governor- general of his authority. Impey, in 
- by Fox, Sheridan, Grey, and othets. ‘The ses- | other matters, had frequently disagreed with his 
sions of 1788, 1789, and 1790 were consumed friend and school-fellow Hastings. At times 
going through the case for the prosecution. ° there was a complete alienation between them, 
1791 the commons expressed their willingness rs the chief-justice manfully defending the powers 








1 Jt is admitted, even by those who condemned part of his | and to secure its continuance it became necessary, that in addi- 
conduct, that Mr. Hastings, during a time of unexampled public | tion to the friends of the directors of the Company, those of the 
embarrassment, and at a moment when he had to contend | ministers of the crown should be served. This the exercise of 
against those from whom he should have derived support, | his patronage in India became the chief, if not the ouy means 
showed all the active energy of a great statesman, and by his | through which the governor- general cou!ld expect support in 
spirited and extravrdinary exertions saved the interesta of his | England; and the canvassing nature of the constitution of that 
country in India from that ruin with which they were threat- | country made it unlikely that any minister would cast away 
ened, and in which they undoubtedly would have been involved | such a source of strength as a share in the rich appointments of 
had a man of less resulution, fortitude, and genius held the | the East. Consequently this system, corrupt and inefficient as 
reins of government. This is his praise, and no man could wish | it was, might have long continued had not an unwearied spirit 
higher; but the most strenuous advocates of this distinguished | of investigation dragged the voluminous records of the Company 
person, while they defend his personal integrity, are forced to | into light with the view of criminating their principal agents. 
acknowledge that the whole system of the government over which | The first or secret committee of the House of Commons, of which 
he presided was corrupt and full of abuses. The control, or | Mr. Dundas was president, commenced the attack; and its 
rather the right of superintendence, given by the act of 1774 | reporta were soon followed by those of the select committee, 
to his majesty’s ministers, had tended more to increase than | which, acting under the direction and guidance of Mr. Burke, 
diminish the radical defects of the system. The ministers were | one nf the wisest men and greatest orators England ever boasted, 
vested with a right of interference, but had little if any respon- | di:«.minated among all classes a general knowledge of the affairs 
, sibility with respect to the conduct of the Indian government. | of the Company.”—Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political 
Their favour and aid were indispensable to the governor-general; | History of British India, p. 39. 
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with which his sovereign and the regulating 
act and charter had invested him. But Francis 
chose to represent Impey as the slave and tool of 
Hastings, and to accuse him of having unjustly 
put to death the Rajah Nuncomar, in order to 
screen the governor-general from the accusations 
of that discredited and infamous Hindoo. The 
rajah was tried for forgery, a capital crime by 
the existing laws of Calcutta; he was tried by a 
most respectable jury, before all the four judges; 
and as there was uo appeal made, and no petition 
for mercy submitted to the court, the rajah was 
hanged, as any other man would have been under 
the same circumstances. A petition was sent by 
the rajah to General Clavering; but the general 
never produced it until several days after the 
execution; and then the majority in council— 
Francis, Clavering, and Monson—ordered it to be 
burned by the hands of the common hangman, as 
it contained a shameful libel against the judges. 
Sir Elijah Impey had had much less to do with 
this trial than any of the judges; he had treated 
the criminal with the greatest indulgence, and if 
he had pronounced the sentence upon him, it was 
only as president and organ of the bench. Yet, 
prompted by Francis, and acting in concert with 
Burke, Fox, and the rest of the opposition leaders, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, on the 12th of December, 1787, 
denounced Sir Elijah, in the House of Commons, 
as the single sole murderer of the Rajah Nunco- 
mar, and moved his impeachment upon that and 
upon five other charges. On the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1788, a petition was presented from Sir 
Elijah, praying to be heard in answer to the 
charges, before the house proceeded any farther. 
As a matter of common justice, permission was 
granted ; and, on the 8th, the late chief-justice 
delivered at the bar of the house a convincing 
and most triumphant reply to the horrible 
Nuncomar charge, compared with which the 
other five charges were insignificant. On the 
9th of May, Sir Elijah was acquitted of the Nun- 
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comar charge by a parliamentary majority, and 
this put an end to all proceedings against him. 
Although in the course of Hastings’ long trial the 
impeachment-managers frequently reflected upon 
the late chief-justice, they never attempted to go 
into any more of Sir Gilbert Elliot’s charges. 
However much defamed by faction—whose in- 
ventions and calumnies have even recently been 
repeated as historical truths—Impey retained the 
friendship of many of the honestest, best, and 
most enlightened men of that day. He was re- 
quested by the king to return to his important 
post; but he had suffered too much in India, in 
health of body and tranquillity of mind; and he 
passed the rest of his days in England, on a very 
limited fortune, but in a happy and honoured re- 
tirement. We have had access to documents and 
materials which other writers have not sought 
for or have purposely kept out of view ; we have 
devoted much time and Jabour to the inquiry; 
and we can now confidently affirm that Sir’ Eli- 
jah Impey was an honest, impartial, merciful, and 
fearless judge, and in private life one of the most 
aniable and exemplary of men.' 
Next to the American war, which we have re- 
lated, and the war of the French revolution, to 
which we are now fast approaching, the events 
‘in the East Indies form by far the most im- 

portant part of the history of George III. We 
how quit them and return to the course of 
‘events in England, and neighbouring states in 
| Europe. 





1 For the most convincing proofs, we refer the reader to an 
interesting volume, published in 1846, entitled, Memoirs of Sir 
Blijah Impey, Knt., First Chief-juatice of the Supreme Court o7 
Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal; with Anecdotes of Warren 
Hastings, Sir Philip Francis, Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, and other 
Contemporaries, compiled from authentic documenta, &c., &c, By 
Elijah Barwell Impey. SBefure its appearance, we carefully 
examined all the documenta which form the substance of this 
volume, and can pledge our faith for the correctness with which 
they are printed from the original papers existing in the Hast 
India House, the privy council, and in family collections of manu- 
scripts. 
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Attempt of a female maniac to assassinate George III.—Account of her character and proceeding—Offensive | 
conduct of the Whigs towards the king—Death of Frederick the Great—Fruitless attempt of England and 
Prussia to reinstate the Prince of Orange—Failure of France in the same object—Meeting of parliament— 
Debate between Fox and Pitt upon the treaty with France on commerce and navigation—Speeches of the 
parliamentary leaders on the treaty—Discussion upon the debts of the Prince of Wales, and his alleged 
marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert—The marriage denied and the debts paid—Troubles of Holland—Journey of 
the Princess of Orange to the Hague—Her rongh treatment on the journey by the revolutionists—Her com- 
pelled return to Nimeguen—lIndignation of her brother the King of Prussia—His demands for satisfaction— 
The Prince of Orange and the Prussian army advance upon Utrecht—The Orangeists apply for aid to England 
and the Dutch democrats to France—Violent proceedings of the Dutch democrats—Advance of the Prussians 
into Holland—They threaten the bombardment of Amsterdam—The democrats submit and the Prince of 
Orange is reinstated—The Austrian Netherlands offended at the violent reforms of the emperor, Joseph IT.— 
Changes imposed by him on the schools and colleges of the Netherlands—Their revolt in consequence of the 
changes and impositions—Unprovided condition of the emperor to suppress the revolt—His indignant remon- 
atrances and threats—He gratifies the Netherlands by concessions—The uproar commences afresh in Brussels 
—It is appeased by the governor, Count Murray—The Emperor Joseph confirms the ‘‘ Joyous Entry” of 
Charles V.—Debate on the Netherlands revolt in the British parliament—Movements and petitions against 
the slave trade—The subject brought before parliament by Mr. Pitt—Declarations of the leading members 
against the slave trade—Restrictive measures upon it decreed—Petition from Liverpool against the abolition 
of the slave trade—George III. attacked by his mental malady—Mancouvres of the Chancellor Thurlow on the 
occasion—Parliament adjourned-—It reassembles—Deliberation ahout the government during the king’s 
illness—Committee appointed to examine the king’s physicians—Proposal of Fox that the Prince of Wales, 
as heir apparent, should be invested with full regency—Pitt’s reply—-The Whig party insists on the prince’s 
right—Debate on the question—Earnestness of Fox on the clain—He is ably seconded by the Whig party— 
The limited regency bill of Pitt carried—Symptoms of the king’s recovery—His full recovery announced: - 
Enthusiastic loyalty of the period—Proceedings in parliament on the slave-trade question. 


a’ EORGE III., who had made up for | hers, and that England would be drowned in 


the neglected education of his youth 
by quiet study, and by an unvary- 
ing attention to business, was now 





body of the nation. On the 2d of | 
ren as his majésty was alighting at the gar- 
den door Jeading from the park into St. James’s 
Palace, a female, who had placed herself by the 
door, presented a petition, and, as he was in the 
act of receiving it, struck at him with a knife 
which she had previously kept concealed. She 
aimed at the heart, but the blade being weak in 
the middle from frequent grinding, doubled or 
bent, and the king stepped back without receiv- 
ing the slightest wound. Before the maniac could 
repeat the stroke one of the king’s yeoman of the 
guard caught her arm, and one of the king's foot- 
men wrenched the knife from her hand. The 
king’s nerves were not easily shaken: he said— 
“T am not hurt—take care of the poor woman— 
do not hurt her.” On being examined before 
the privy council it appeared that her name was 
Margaret Nicholson, that she came from Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees, that she was a common needle- 
work woman and very mad, having taken it into 
her head that the crown of England was by right 


exceedingly popular with the great | 








A 


blood for a thousand generations if she did not 
get her right. After undergoing another exam- 
ination by Doctor John and Doctor Thomas 
Munro and the lords of the privy council, who 
were unanimously of opinion that she had been 
and was insane, the poor creature was conveyed 
to Bedlam, where she lived for many years. In 
the meantime the king, who had come up to 
town for the purpose of holding a levee, had 
dressed himself and taken his station as if nothing 
had happened. It was scarcely a subject for jest- 
ing; for, though the woman was mad, if she had 
used a stronger knife there would have been blood 
and very possibly death; yet the wits of the op- 
position party took up even this business as a 
matter of joke and burlesque. They ridiculed 
the notion of a sempstress regicide, as if a semp- 
stress could not kill a king; they maintained that 
there had not been the slightest danger from the 
attempt; and that the addresses and congratula- 
tions from loyal counties, boroughs, universities, 
and bodies corporate—some of them, no doubt, 
exaggerated and silly enough as compositions— 
ware all hollow farce and nonsense. It was the 
king’s pleasure to confer the honour of knight- 
hood on some of the bearers of these addresses, 
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who, in several instances, had come from the 
furthermost parts of the kingdom to present them. 
The Whig wits immediately christened them all 
the “Knights of St. Margaret.” It is said that 
George III. could laugh at these jests at his own 


expense ; but many of them, hurtful to all kingly 
pride and state, must have rankled in his mind ; 


and we can very well believe that the Whig party 
was injured by these bitter jokes, and by their 


own violence in parliament, and that Pitt’s newly 
formed administration really profited by these 
mistakes of their rivals. 

But another step taken long before this made 
the breach broader and more irreparable; the 
Whigs had rallied round the Prince of Wales, 
and two of their principal-leaders and ornaments, 
Fox and Sheridan, continued to be the chosen 
boon companions of the heir apparent, whom— 
or so, at least, thought the king and queen—they 


encouraged not less in his extravagance and dis- 
sipation than in his political opposition to his 


father and Mr. Pitt. 


On the 17th of August of the present year 


(1786) Frederick the Great of Prussia expired in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age, self-possessed and 
cynical to the last gasp. He was succeeded by 
his nephew Frederick William, who determined 
to interfere immediately in favour of the expelled 
Prince of Orange, who was married to his own 
sister, a woman generally supposed to have a 
more manly spirit than her husband. By the 
democratic party, who were represented, accord- 
ing to men’s opposite principles or prejudices, as 
enlightened patriots or as a stupid and selfish 
faction, the house of Orange had heen in effect 
deprived of the stadtholdership and driven into 
f# kind of exile at Middleburg. At first his new 
majesty of Prussia was willing to try the effects 
of diplomacy and peaceful negotiation, and, 
jointly with the King of Great Britain, he offered 
himself as a mediator between the Orangeists 
and the democratic party. But this offer of 
mediation was rejected by the democrats upon 
the ground of partiality, George III. being con- 
sidered to be as friendly to the house of Orange 
and quite as adverse to the popular party as 
Frederick William himself. His Prussian ma- 
jesty then proposed joining in the mediation the 
King of France, who had all along sustained the 
democratic party. The court of Versailles em- 
braced the idea, but proposed that the King of 
England should be left out, and that the media- 
tion should be managed solely by France and 
Prussia. It was an insult to England, but 
Frederick William accepted this proposal. The 
animosities of the two contending parties were 
enough to defeat any attempt at a pacific arrange- 
ment. As soon as the negotiations began, M. de 
Rayneval, the French minister, and Baron Goertz, 
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the Prussian minister, acted as if they had met 
rather to make a war than to establish a peace ; 
the Frenchman insisted thatthe Prince of Orange 
must surrender nearly all his privileges or pre- 
rogatives, or at least so much of them as would 
have left him with scarcely half the power of 
an American president; and the Prussian insist- 
ing that the Prince of Orange, as stadtholder, 
should have more power than he had hitherto 
possessed. It was surely ominous to the French 
monarchy that, lately in America and now again 
in Holland, it should be committed and pledged 
to the support of democratic principles, and that 
it should persevere in so dangerous an anomaly 
as that of an absolute and arbitrary government 
making itself the protectress and champion of 
thorough-going and enthusiastic republicans; and 
that too at a time when France was in a most 
discontented and fermenting condition. 

The French minister was the first to break off 
the negotiations, which he did in an abrupt man- 
ner at the end of December, and set off for Paris. 
The Dutch democrats were too far gone in their 
madness to feel that the French assistance might 
be as dangerous to the independence of their 
country as any Prussian invasion. Their confid- 
ence in French virtue and disinterestedness, and 
their assurance of obtaining whatever aid they 
might require, were kept alive, not so much by 
the ministers and envoys of Louis XVI., as by a 
numerous swarm of political propagandists from 
Paris and other parts of France, who were studi- 
ously initiating themselves in Holland in the 
craft and mystery of revolution, which they were 
so soon to practise on an infinitely grander scale 
in their own country. 

A.D. 1787, 22 Lord North’s time parliament 
was generally assembled as early 
as the month of November;. but the rule seems 
now to have been adopted, that it was not to 
meet until after the Christmas holidays. The 
house met on the 23d of January. The speech 
from the throne dwelt almost solely upon the 
treaty of navigation and commerce which had 
been concluded with the most Christain king. 
This treaty of commerce and navigation had 
been negotiated and finally signed at Versailles 
on the preceding 29th of September by Mr. 
Eden, who had abandoned his former political 
connections to become the supporter and friend 
of Mr. Pitt. Hence the Whig opposition were 
equally inveterate against the negotiator and the 
treaty. In the debate upon the address, Mr. 
Fox censured the recent arrangements, and 
sounded the old trumpet of war and national 
hatred. He declared that all the wars of Great 
Britain with her neighbour had been on her part 
wars of necessity ; and that jealousy of the power 
of France, which we were now called upon to 


lay aside, had been our safeguard and preserva- 
tion. Pitt, as usual, replied to his great rival 
with his own mouth. His speech is memorable, 
as exhibiting so striking a contrast to the many 
speeches he delivered in after years when he was 
pressing for a war and general crusade against 
France, and when Fox was as earnestly recom- 
mending peace and good fellowship with the 
French republicans, who had by that time made 
France as powerful and dangerous as he chose to 
represent it now. Pitt denied the necessity or 
policy of a constant jealousy and animosity in 
regard to France, and reprobated the doctrine of 
our being ancient and natural foes that never 
could and never ought to agree. These doctrines, 
he contended, were opposed both by humanity 
and by common sense. A treaty like the present 
would, he said, make it the interest of each 
nation to cherish and preserve friendly connec- 
tions, and would essentially tend to implicate 
and unite the views, conveniences, and interests 
of a large part of each kingdom, and so to insure 
the permanence of the present peace in Europe. 
If war was the greatest of evils, and commerce 
the greatest. blessing that a country could enjoy, 
then it became the duty of those to whom public 
affairs were intrusted to endeavour, as much as 
possible, to render the one permanent and to re- 
move the chances of the other. Subsequently, 
in alluding to the recent American war, he al- 
lowed that France had, at that moment of our 
distress, interfered in the hope of crushing us ;— 
this was a truth over which he did not desire to 
throw even the slightest veil. Of that unhappy 
war—unhappy, yet scarcely inglorious— Pitt 
spoke with a lofty English feeling. ‘Oppressed 
as this nation was,” said he, “during the last war 
by the most formidable combination for its de- 
struction, yet had France very little to boast of 
at the end of the contest that should induce her 
again to enter deliberately into hostilities against 
this country. In spite of our misfortunes,, our 
resistance must be admired, and in our defeats 
we gave proof of our greatness and almost inex- 
haustible resources, which, perhaps, success would 


never show us :— 
Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus, 
Nigre feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damns, per ceedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 


1 The large views of Mr. Pitt, in opposing Fox on this occa- 


sion, indicate a new era, and anticipated the discussions of our 
own day. They prove how thoroughly he appreciated both the 
true interesta of Britain and the mutual dependence of different 
countries on each other, as established by Divine Providence for 
uniting them by the bonds of friendly intercourse. The follow- 
ing extract shows what prejudices he had to overcome :—‘‘ Con- 
sidering the treaty in its political view, he should not hetitate 
to contend against the too frequently advanced doctrine that 
France was, and must be the unalterable enemy of Britain. 
His mind revolted from this position as monstrous and impos- 
aible. To suppose that any nation could be unalterably the 
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Fox rose to answer the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, to repeat his condemnation of the treaty, 
and to assert again that France ought to be con- 
sidered not only as a rival, but as a nation with 
whom there ought never to be*any political or 
commercial connection whatever. The senti- 
ments he uttered may be considered as alien to 
his .nature—as opinions dictated merely by his 
party position at the moment—yet they were 
uttered with every appearance of conviction and 
earnestness, He spoke of the restleas ambition of 
France, and even of the character of Louis XVI, 
with the greatest bitterness. He too alluded to 
the American war, but, though his views had 
once been very different, it was only to heap 
angry coals of fire on the heads of the French— 
to accuse them of treachery and duplicity, to 
point out the mean way in which they had taken 
advantage of our difficulties, and to revive the 
national animosity on that account ;—and he re- 
affirmed that no doubt could be left on the mind 
of any thinking man but that the French nation 
was actuated by a regular, fixed, and systematic 

enmity to this country. 

Burke, though he knew more of the science of 
political economy than any man then in parlia- 
ment, took a prominent part against the treaty. 
It was, as usual, turned into a party question, 
and was opposed by all who were habitually in 
opposition to Pitt’s government. Numerous peti- 
tions were got up against the treaty among our 
merchants and manufacturers, It is certain, how- 
ever, that, as at later periods, the English had 
not a monopoly of all the anti-free trade notions; 
the French were raising a terrible clamour tiat 
the treaty would ruin their trade and manufac- 
tures. The treaty was, however, sanctioned by 
large majorities in both Houses of Parliament; 
and an excellent beginning was made to that 
system of reciprocity which preceded the present 
popular system of free trade. After a lapse of 
more than seventy years, justice is now being ren- 
dered to Pitt’s commercial treaty of 1786; and the 
arguments which he used in support of the mea- 
sure are now daily repeated by all such ax hope 
to maintain the peace of Europe, by promoting 
friendly commercial relations with France. It was 
not Mr. Pitt’s fault that his grand scheme was so 
soon interrupted by the French revolution.' 


enemy of another waa weak and chiJdish. It had no foundation 


either in the experience or in the history of man. It was a libel 
on the constitution of political societies, and supposed the exist- 
ence of diabolical malice in the original frame of man. But 
these absurd tenets were taken up and propagated; nay, it was 
carried farther; it was said that by this treaty the British nation 
was about blindly to throw itself into the arms of this constant 
and uniform foe. Men reasoned as if this treaty was not only to 
extinguish all jealousy from our bosoms, but also completely to 
sanihilate our means of defence; aa if by treaty we gave up s0 
much of our army, so much of our marine; as if our commerce 
was to be abridged, our mabe to be lessened, our colonies 
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all the facts, that his ambition and avarice wera 


of parliament by discussions on the Prince of | seeking their gratification as well as his revenge. 


Wales’ debts and his alleged marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. The Whigs, who now considered 
the prince as offe of their party, increased their 
unpopularity by the course they pursued in 
these matters. Sheridan, who was ready to do 
whatever the prince asked him, and to perform 
offices Which no man of honour would under- 
take, greatly damaged a character which stood 
before in want of repair. In the end it was 
determined that there was, and could be no 
marriage between the prince and Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert; £161,000 were paid out of the civil list 
to pay the prince’s debts, and a further sum of 
£21),000 on account of the works at Carlton House. 
Philip Francis had a face of bronze, and an 
amount of cunning and impudence never sur- 
passed ; but during the session, while displaying 
his implacable hostility to Warren Hastings, he 
was covered with confusion, and would have 
fallen into contempt if he had not been supported 
by Burke and the whole phalanx of opposition. 
He was asked by what means he had acquired so 


On Wednesday, the 30th of May, the king pro- 
rogued parliament in person, with a gracious 
speech, that dwelt principally upon the unhappy 
dissensions which prevailed in the United Pro- 
vinces, which, as a friend to the republic, he 
could not see without deep concern. 

These Dutch troubles had indeed reached a 
terrible height, and insults had been offered, 
offensive to all the reyalty of Europe. After 
the complete failure of the negotiations between 
Baron Goertz, the Prussian, and Rayneval, the 
French minister, and after the state of Hol- 
land had collected an army on its frontier, the 
senate of Aimsterdam gave strong indications of 
favouring the cause of the Prince of Orange; 
and shortly after the States-general and the 
council of state for the Seven Provinces, a body 
of the highest dignity, being alarmed at a coali- 
tion on the part of the aristocrats with the 


i burghers, declared openly in favour of the stadt- 


holder. The Orangeists then threatened to re- 
duce the city of Utrecht by force of arms; and 


great a fortune in so short a time; and it was: the council of state for the Seven Provinces 
proclaimed by men who were conversant with | | passed a resolution forbidding the marching of 
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to be cut off ar to be rendered defenceless, and aa if all the func- | treity would prove objectionable if it should be found that, 
tions of the state were to be sunk in apathy. What ground was ; though advautageous to ourselves, it would be equally sv to 
there for this train of reasoning? Did the treaty suppose that | them. It was ridiculous to suppose that tho French would con- 
the interval of peace betwoon the two countries would be so | sent to yield advantages without an idea of return, The treaty 
totally unemploved by us as to disable us from meeting France . would benefit thom; but he did not hesitate to pronounce his 
in the moment of war with our accustomed strength? Did it | firm opinion, even in the cyes of France and pending the busi- 
not much rather, by opening new sources of wealth, speak this | ness, that though advantageous to hor, it would be more so to us, 


language: that the interval of peace, as it would enrich the 
nation, would also prove the means of enabling her to combat her 
enemy with more effect when the day of hostility should come? 
It did more than this, By promoting habits of friend]y inter- 


course and of mutual benefit, while it invigorated the resources | 
‘ few hunds, gave little encouragemont to her naviyation, and 


of Britain, it made it less likely that she should have occasion 


| The proof of this was short and indubitable. 





She gained for her 
Wines and other produce a great and opulent market; we did 
the same, and to a much greater degree. She procured a market 
of 8,000,000 of people, we a market of 24,000,000. France gained 
this market for her produce, which employed in preparation but 


to call forth those resources. It certainly had at least the happy | produced but little to the state. We gained this market for our 


tendency to make the two nations enter into more intimate | 
communion with one anothor, to enter into the same views oven 
of taste and manners; and while they were mutually benefited | 
by the connection, and endeared to one another by the result of | 


munufactures, which employed many hundreds of thousands, 
; and which, in collecting the materials from every quarter of the 
world, advanced our maritime strength, and which, in all its 
combinations, and in every article and stage of ita progress, 
It was in the nature 


such common benefits, it gave a better chance fur the preserva- | contributed largely to the state. 
tion of harmony between them, while so far from weakening it | and ‘essence of an agreemont between a manufacturing country 
strengthened thoir sinews for war.” and a country blessed with peculiar productions, that tho ad- 

France, indeed, has been slow to learn what Pitt trusted she | vantages must terminate in favour of the former; but it was 
would learn ere long, that it was better for her to have Britain particularly disposed and fitted for both the connections. Thus 
for a friend than a foe. Alluding to the part she had taken iu France was, by the peculiar disposition of Providence, gifted 
the American war, he says, ‘When France perceived that in | perhaps more than any other country upon earth with what 
that dreadful contest, when, with the enormous combination of : made life desirable, in point of soil, climate, and natural pro- 


power against us, it might truly be said that we were struggling 
for our existence, we not only saved our honour, but manifested 
the solid, and he might also he tempted to say, the inexhaus- 
tible resources of the land; reflecting that, though she had guined 
her object in dismembering our empire, she had done it at an 
expense which had sunk herself in extreme embarrassment; and 
reflecting, also, fhat such a combination of hostile power against 
us, Without a single friend in Europe on our side, can never be 
imagined again to exist, may I not be allowed to cherish the 
ples, that secing the durable and steady character of our strength, 
and the inefficacy as well as the ruin of hostility, France would 
eagerly wish to try the benefits of an amicable connection with 
us?’ The advantages of a reciprocity treaty with France are 
exhibited with all the enthusiasm of a free-trade orator of our 
own times :—‘‘ It was a singular argument which he had heard, 

and which he saw was also propagated out of doors, that the 


ductions. It had the most fertile vineyards, and the richest 
harvests; the greatest luxuries of man were produoed in it at 
little cost, and with moderate labour. Britain was not thus 
blessed by nature; but on the other hand it possessed, through 
the happy freedom of its constitution, and the equal security of 
its laws, an energy in its enterprise and a stability in its exer- 
tions which had gradually raised her to a state of commercial 
grandeur; and not being so bountifully gifted by Hoaven, it 
had recourse to labour and art, by which it had acquired tho 
ability of supplying ita neighbour with all the necessary (manu- 
factured?) embellishments of life in exchange for her natural 
luxuries. Thus standing with regard to each other, a friendly 
connection seemed to be pointed out between them, instead of 
the state of unalterable enmity which was falsely said to be their 
true political feeling towards one another.” —See Pitts Speeches, 
vol. i. p. 287. 
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any troops from any of the other provinces with- 
out consent of the States-general or the council 
of state. At this critical moment, and while 
blood was shedding in skirmishes or paltry con- 
tests between the Orangeists and the democrats 
of Utrecht, the Princess of Orange set off for the 
Hague, accompanied only by Count Bentinck and 
a few attendants, with a view of negotiating 
with the leaders of parties there. The princess 
had advanced on her journey as far as Schoon- 
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atadtholder, who had remained quietly at Nime- 
guen all the time, merely despatching a letter to 
the States-general to claim their interference for 
the liberation of the princess, as well as for satis- 
faction for the insult which had been offered. 
The States-general, who might be considered at 
the moment in a state of war with the democratic 
party, had not had the power to prevent the in- 
sult, nor had they now the power to give satisfac- 
tion for it, or avenge it. It was true that a large 


hoven, on the borders of Holland, when her | part of the army, and even of the forces drawn up 
carriage was surrounded by a party of armed | | in cordon on the frontiers of the state of Hol- 
burghers, who were soon joined by a detachment ; land, had declared for the stadtholder, and would 


of light horse, whose commander, the Prince of | 
Hesse-Philipstal, had gone over to the stadt- 
holder, like nearly all the officers of rank in the 
Seven Provinces. 
under the command of a rough burgher, the 
captain of the free corps. 





have obeyed any orders of the States-general ; but, 
unassisted, they were hardly in a condition to 
redress the grievances of the Princess of Orange, 


The light horse were now | who, boiling with indignation, applied to her 
| brother, Frederick William. 
This man treated the | doubtful whether, even without this last provoca- 


It is extremely 


princess with great rudeness, refused to let her | tion, the new King of Prussia would not have in- 


continue her journey, and kept her stopped for 
some time upon a narrow road with a canal run- 
ning on either side of it, At last that proud and 
irritated woman submitted to be conducted back 
to a small town, there to await the further will 
of those who governed the democratic party. 
She was shut up in the room of an inn, while one 
of the burgher guards, stitioned at the outside 
of the door, swilled his beer and smoked his 
pipes remorselessly. After some hours, commis- 
sioners arrived from the head-quarters of the 
democrats. They behaved more like gentlemen, 
but they positively refused to permit the princess 
to continue her journey to the Hague, and recom- 
mended her, as the day was spent, and as accom- 
modations were bad at the place she was in, to 
choose some neighbouring town where she might 
pass the night. She named Gouda as the nearest. 
They objected to that place, as they were not 
quite sure of its politics, and were rather appre- 
hensive that the arrival ofethe princess as a pri- 
soner might provoke an insurrection unfavour- 
able to their cause. Ai last it was agreed that 
she should pass the night in the town of Schoon- 
hoven; and thither she was conveyed, to all in- 
tents a prisoner. Upon her first detention the 
princess had despatched letters or messengers to 
her husband the stadtholder, and also to the 
grand pensionary, who still was in possession of 
some power, though over-ridden by the contend- 
ing factions, who were all furious to a degree 
little short of madness, and who had all their 
clubs, combinations, and volunteers. 

The princess, receiving no answers, after stay- 
ing at Schoonhoven two nights and a day, set 
out, on the morning of the 30th, on her forced 
return to Nimeguen, being escorted part of the 
way by one of the commissioners and a troop of 
horse, On the road she met messengers from the 





terfered in the affairs of the United Provinces; 
but, on receiving the letters of the Princess of 
Orange, he set no bounds to his rage and indig- 
nation. His majesty, on the 10th of July, trans- 


; Initted a strong memorial to the states of Hol- 


Jand. In sending off this memorial, Frederick 
William sent for the Duke of Brunswick, now 
the, commander-in-chief of the army which had 
been organized and left by Frederick the Great 
—an army regarded, traditionally, with respect 
aud awe by all the continent of Europe. The 
states of Holland, obeying the democratic im- 
pulse, and cherishing a confident hope that the 
French, who had Jed them on, would not aban- 
don their cause, or ever permit the Prussians +o 
overrun the Netherlands, passed a resolution 
justifying and approving the conduct of their 
commissioners in the arrest of the Princess of 
Orange. At the same time the States-general, 
who claimed and who had formerly been allowed 
a superior authority over Holland and all the 
rest of the Seven United Provinces, sent a very 
different paper to the King of Prussia, deploring 
what had happened, and stating that they had 
made repeated applications to the states of Hol- 
land upon this unfortunate affair ; and that, since 
the states of Holland had disregarded these ap- 
plications, they must be left to abide the conse- 
quences, without expecting favour or protection 
from the States-general, In the month of Au- 
gust Frederick William sent another memorial 
to “their noble and grand powers” the states of 
Holland and West Friesland, which was followed 
by a note from the Prussian ambassador at the 
Hague, specifying the degree of satisfaction the 
king required. The terms were very humiliating. 
The republican pride was deeply wounded; but 
pride was unsupported by strength; and, so far 
were the democratic party from -being in.a con- 
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dition to resist a great Prussian army, that they | could do nothing. The Marshal de Segur, then 


could scarcely keep down the Orangeists within | minister of war, did indeed represent the danger 


their own towns and territories. And now events 
had happened which ought to have made them 
despair of French assistance. Still, however, they 
relied, if not on the court of Versailles, on a stir- 
ring part of the French nation, and they resolved 
to make astand for their dignity; as the first 
step towards which, they issued their orders for 


laying the whole country under water the mo- | 


ment apy Prussian troops should make their 
appearance on the frontiers of the republic. 
In the meantime the Duke of Brunswick held 
councils of war and collected troops on the fron- 
tiers of the duchy of Cleves, which belongs to 


and disgrace there would be in permitting the in- 
vasion of Holland, and the necessity there was 
for forming a camp at Givet; but the minister of 
tinance shuffled off the decision in council from 
day to day, and could not find, in time, the neces- 
sary funds.’ It is possible that the democrats 
of Holland, who had begun their contest three or 
four years too soon, were deceived by French pro- 
mises ; for, though they could hear of no arma- 
ment or assembling of troops in French Flanders, 
and though they must have known that from 
60,000 to 70,000 Prussians were in the duchy of 
Cleves, with 140,000 veteran troops behind them, 


Prussia and borders the territories of the United | they kept up a very high and insolent tone. The 
Provinces: and the Prince of Orange succeeded military hero of this party, whose views were as 
in capturing the strongly fortified town of Wijk, | extreme as any that were shown four years later 
in the province of Utrecht, a place in every way | by the French republicans, was no less a person- 
important, and situated within twenty-four miles | age than the Rhingrave of Salm, a younger bro- 
of Amsterdam; as also in taking Harderwijk, a! ther of the reigning prince of that house, who 
town of Gelderland, advantageously situated on | had about him a considerable number of French- 
the Zuider Sea; and the whole province of Zee- | men, some officers seeking employment not to 
land declared almost unanimously in favour of ; be found under their own government, some en- 


towards the city of Utrecht. 


sistance of the King of England, who was him- 


Princess of Orange, and who had, during the 


American war, several] strong reasons for regard- . 
ing with hostility the party which had brought - 
Holland into the confederacy against him. In ; 


the middle of August, Sir James Harris, the Bri- 
tish ambassador at the Hague, presented a me- 
morial to their high mightinesses the States- 


general, deploring the continuation of discord _ 
ceedings of Dutch democrats have been over- 


and troubles which threatened the most grievous 


consequences to all the provinces; mentioning 
how often his Britannic majesty had shown him- . 
80 immediately after ; but a close inspection would 


self “a good friend and neighbour of the repub- 
lic,” and how often he had endeavoured to co- 


operate in re-establishing peace among them; | 
and further mentioning that the states of Zee- . 
land and Friesland had declared their disposition - 


to ask the mediation of some neighbouring 
powers, 
their high mightinesses had an exceedingly small 
power, and having identified themselves with the 
Orangeists, they could scarcely look to any other 
issue than that of arms. The democrats applied 
to France more earnestly than ever, not for me- 
diation, but for armies, or, at the very least, for an 
army to be stationed along the northern frontier 
of France to overawe the Prussians. But the 
French government, without money, without 
credit, agitated and absorbed by its own affairs 
~for the great revolution had, in fact, »egun— 


Thi: ndte signified very little, for 
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the stadtholder, who advanced with his army : thusiastic republicans of honest zea] and gentle- 
While the demo- - 
crats had been looking to France, the Orangeists - 
had been again applying for the mediation or as- | 
: Own persons, a real sansculottism. 
self not distantly related both to the Prince and | 
‘assisted in arresting and insulting the Princess 


manly character, and a great many more pro- 
pagandists of a lower description—adventurers 
and desperadoes who might have boasted, in their 
The result 
was not the same, but some of these French had 


of Orange, as if they were rehearsing for the sad 
drama that was afterwards played at Varennes. 
After denouncing the stadtholder, the democrats 
declared it to be a high crime and misdemeanour 


_to wear the orange colours; and they openly 
hanged two men in the streets for this kind of 


treason against the sovereign people. These pro- 


looked and swallowed up in the grander revolu- 
tion and triumph of Jacobinism which followed 


show how near a resemblance, in miniature, there 
was between the democracy of Holland and the 
democracy of France. At last, having obtained 
encouraging assurances from the English court, 
Frederick William gave his orders to march ; and 
on the 13th of September the Duke of Brunswick 
quitted the duchy of Cleves and entered Gel- 
derland with 30,000 men, divided into three 
columns. 

On the 17th the duke bombarded the town of 
Gorkum, which held out the white flag almost 
immediately, and surrendered without the loss 
of a life on either side. The greater part of the 
inhabitants put on the orange ribands, and wel- 
comed the duke as their deliverer from anarchy. 
Shortly after the surrender the duke’s adjutant- 


Seebett 


1 Count Segur, Memotr of Frederick William. 
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general, ut the head of seven Prussian hussars, | which was strong by art, and still stronger from 
brought in as prisoners a whole troop of Dutch- | its situation in the midst of swamps and waters. 

men who had been interrupted in their attempt | But an English officer, serving as a volunteer 
to open the aluices in order to lay the country | under the Duke of Brunswick, crossing the Haar- 
under water, and who had surrendered in a panic | lem Meer in an open boat, examined the nature of 
without firing a musket. As the Prussian columns | the ground at the back of the fort and lying be- 
intersected the country, and their detachments of | tween it and Amsterdam, and established there a 
light troops and cavalry showed themselves in all | detachment, which he piloted in boats to the 
directions, their numbers were magnified by fear, | place. Nearly at the same moment in which this 
and the Dutchmen were made to believe that the | detachment established themselves in the rear of 
entire forces of the Prussian monarch were upon | the fort, the Duke of Brunswick made an attack 
them; they fled from post to post, abandoning | in front, advancing along a narrow dike with 
town after town, and not a few of them throw- | deep water on either side. Here there was some 
ing away their arms and mounting the orange ; fighting, for the Frenchmen stood to their guns; 
cockade. Some of the fugitives committed sad ; but in the course of the night and the following 
excesses in plundering and burning the houses of | morning the batteries were all taken, and Amstel- 
the Orangeists. Several villages were reduced to | veen was occupied by the Prussians, who had 
ashes, and the blame was laid on the Prussians. | lost four officers and two or three hundred men. 
Each of the three columns advanced unopposed; | The prevailing authorities in Amsterdam now 
Nieuport, Schoonhoven, Dort, Leyden, Haarlem, | sent another deputation to the Duke of Bruns- 
Rotterdam itself, surrendered without firing a | wick, who was erecting batteries to bombard 
gun; the Rhingrave of Salm, with his French | their city. The terms these deputies proposed 
staff and rabble army, fled from Utrecht to Am- | were inadmissible. The duke sent back the de- 
sterdam. The débdcle was universal. The waters | puties, seized the suburb of Overtoom, fixed his 
upon which they had counted were low in most | head-quarters there, and continued his prepara- 
places, so that the country could not be flooded ; | tions both for a storm and bombardment. The 
and in most parts where the waters were higher, | Amsterdamers despatched with all speed deputies 
or the country lower, the sluice-breakers were | td join a general deputation from the provinces, 
prevented by the inhabitants or by the Prussians, | which had met in the meantime at the Hague, 
who moved rapidly along the chief canals and | and there concluded a treaty with the Prince of 
ditches. The little army of the stadtholder, first | Orange. The Amsterdam deputies acceded to 

collected at Amersford, had grown great by the | the conditions proposed to them; and on the 10th 
junction of volunteers; the three Prussian columns | of October the keys of the Leyden gate were sur- 
were concentrating round Amsterdam, where not | rendered to the Duke of Bruuswick. The result 
only the Dutch gentry, but a great part of the | of the whole sad turmoil was, that the stadtholder 
populace, were enthusiastic Orangeists; there was | was reinstated in all his rights and prerogatives, 
no sign of succour. from France; the people at | and allowed to assume powers which had not be- 
the Hague, assisted by some Swiss soldiers who | fore belonged to his office; and that the defeated 
had formerly composed the prince’s state-guard, | party remained sullen, discontented, vindictive, 
rose upon the republican volunteers, drove them | and ripe for another insurrection whenever an 

out of the city or made them prisoners, and deco- | opportunity should offer. This opportunity oc- 

rated the town, like a bride, with orange flowers | curred sooner than might have been expected ; 

and orange-coloured silks. It was clear that the | and when the French republicans invaded the 

game was up. On the 25th of September, less | United Provinces their progress was as much 

than a fortuight after the frontiers had been ' favoured by the democrats as the advance of the 

crossed, a deputation from Amsterdam repaired _ Prussians had been helped by the Orangeists, 

to the Duke of Brunswick’s head-quarters to so-| Although the French government, for the 

licit an accommodation. The duke granted a | strong reasons already stated, had formed no 
short truce, and the business of negotiation was | camp at Givet, they took an early opportunity 
transferred to the Hague, where the Prince of | of remonstrating with the cabinets of Berlin and 

Orange had been received in triumph and with | St. James’s, and made a great parade about fitting 
every demonstration of joy several days before. | out the Brest fleet. Pitt and Dundas got a good 
On the 30th of September the truce expired, and, : English fleet ready in earnest, and replied to the 
as the negotiatora had come to no conclusion or. diplomatic notes in a very decided tone, intimat- 
agreement, the Duke of Brunswick recommenced , ing that England was not going to take any active 
hostilities by making an attack on Amstelveen, | part in the contest, and that France should not, 
which commanded some of the approaches to | v::Jess she were prepared for a declaration of war. 
Amsterdam, which was abundantly provided | While the Dutch were struggling to decide 
with artillery and artillerymen, mostly French, | upon principles of government, their neighbours 
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in the Austrian Netherlands (the fine country 
now called Belgium) were engaged in insurrec- 
tions against their emperor about forms of Jaw 
and forms of faith. Joseph II., who had com- 
menced his reign as a reformer, and who. had 
committed the great mistake of reforming too 
rapidly and absolutely, without sufficient atten- 
tion to the prejudices of his subjects, had created 
much dissatisfaction among the devout or super- 
stitions Netherlanders by suppressing monas- 
teries, expelling monks, and interfering in other 
matters. That people also retained an unpleasant 
recollection of their baffled hopes on the subject 
of the free navigation of the Scheldt—hopes which 
Joseph had raised and then blighted with the 
volatility of a schoolboy. The spirit of discontent 
was encouraged, not merely by the monastic 
order, which probably was most influential on 
the poorer classes and the peasautry, but by the 
whole body of the clergy, who do not always make 
common cause with the monks, but who, not 
knowing how far the emperor might extend his 
reforming processes, trembled for their own wealth 
and possessions, which, collectively, included a 
very large portion of the riches of that fat and 
plentiful land. The public mind was in this state 
when the emperor promulgated, on the lst of 
January, 1787, certain edicts of a most sweeping 
kind, annihilating what was left of the old muni- 
cipal liberty, changing and new modelling the 
courts of judicature, and, in fact, establishing an 
entirely new form of law and government, in 
direct contravention of the compact made by the 
Emperor Charles V., and called the “Joyous 
Entry.” The states of Brabant took the lead in 
a determined opposition to these measures; they 
were soon joined by the states of Flanders and 
Hainault, and in a very brief space of time the 
spirit of resistance manifested itself in all the fine, 
antiquated, and picturesque towns that so thickly 
dot the surface of that exuberant country. It 
appeared as if Philip van Arteveldt, the brewer 
of (zhent, had risen from his grave to teach the 
burghers and peasants how to beard kings and 
defy the chivalry of Europe. And yet, as if there 
were not already sufficient causes for discontent 
and universal excitement, the emperor chose this 
very moment fc v trying a fresh innovation. The 
university of Louvain, in Brabant, which had 
once been among the foremost schools of learning 
in Europe, was rather ancient, and so proud of 
its antiquity, that it seemed to consider it an 
article of faith to revere and pertinaciously de- 
fend everything in it and about it that was old.’ 
In this spirit it had retained all the nonsense of 
the old schools, still teaching philosophy and 


divinity as they were taught in the twelfth and 


} The university of Louvain was founded a.p. 1426, by John, 
fourth Duke of Brabant. 
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thirteenth centuries, and still clinging to the most 
extravagant notions and pretensions of the Papal 
See. Perhaps, without even excepting Salamanca, 
there was not a university in Europe that more 
required new light through “chinks which time 
had made,” or that more called for improvement 
and renovation. It had sat for ages like a huge 
nightmare on the breast of Flanders and Brabant; 
and, perhaps, its effects are not yet obliterated 
from the popular intellect. But a reform, to be 
efficacious, ought to have been mild and gradual; 
professors and pupils, doctors and masters of art, 
ought to have been weaned from their old opinions 
before new ones were imposed upon them by 
edicts from the aulic council at Vienna; and it 
was irrational and unseemly in the Emperor 
Joseph to pretend to force a better philosophy 
and a more tolerant theology down men’s throats 
by swords and bayonets, by Pandours, Croats, 
Hungarian hussars, and native-bred Austrian 
grenadiers, who had not been hitherto considered 
anywhere as proper teachers of the Baconian and 
Newtonian philosophies, Regardless of the odium 
theologicum, which an old proverb would have 
told him was the sharpest of all hatreds, Joseph 
began with theology first, resenting probably the 
promulgation of university opinions which con- 
firmed the people in their belief that in suppress- 
ing rich monasteries, and thereby putting some 
millions of florins in his treasury, he had been 
guilty of robbery and sacrilege. By a stroke of 


; his imperial pen he suppressed all the colleges in 


which theology was exclusively taught, turned 
off the old professors, who were chiefly monks, 
and established a new seminary, in which divinity 
was to be taught thenceforth, not according to 
St. Thomas Aquinas and the old fathers of the 
Romish church, but according to Joseph IT., by 
the divine grace Emperor of Germany, Duke of 
Austria, &¢. 

The states of Brabant, being convened at Brus- 
sels in the month of April, took cognizance of all 
these acts of oppression; refused the customary 
subsidies to the emperor, declaring that they 
would not vote them until their grievances should 
be redressed ; issued orders to the collectors and 
receivers of the public revenues to pay no more 
money into the exchequer; presented a startling — 
remonstrance to the governor; and declared that 
they would resolutely defend their laws and their 
religion. In Holland it had been a mad conten- 
tion between party and party: but here there was 
but one party and one spirit; and we cannot con- 
sider the Flemings, fanatic as might be their theo- 
logy, or murky as might be their philosophy, as 
entitled to less respect than the republican faction 
in Holland. The states of Flanders and of Hain- 
ault would not be left behind by the states of 
Brabant. The Flanders body declared that there 
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were mutual relations and obligations between | The last part of the rumour was perfectly correct, 
subjects and sovereigns, and that they would vote | and it seemed to authenticate the rest. The de- 
no subsidies till the emperor revoked his edicta | puties continued their journey with doubt and 
and mended all that had been done amiss or con- | dread; the volunteer corps at home drilled and 
trary to their privileges, Belgioso, the governor- | exercised more than ever; and at this moment 
general or viceroy, a nobleman from Milan, was | certain applications were made or repeated to 
perplexed and petrified at Brussels; the members | the French court for aid and assistance. Count 
of the Austrian cabinet were petrified at Vienna | Murray, a gentleman of Scotch descent, now held 
by this unheard of audacity; the emperor was /| the chief authority at Brussels, for the Count 
petrified at Cherson, on the Black Sea, whither ; Belgioso had been summoned to Vienna. Murray 
he had. gone to meet the Czarina Catherine, in | sent a message to the states of Brabant acquaint- 
order to arrange with her the conquest and parti- | ing them that, if they would permit the regiment 
tion of the Turkish empire—they were all petri- | of Bender to enter the provinces, the march of 
fied. And when they quitted this state of being, ; an imperial army might be suspended. The 
it was to order the collecting and marching of | states, who had little to fear from a single regi- 
troops towards the Netherlands. But the whole | ment, submitted to this test of obedience. On 
disposable force of Austria was wanted, through | the 15th of August, when the deputies had been 
Joseph’s new schemes, on the Danube, and he was , three days at Vienna, they were admitted to an 
thinking more of Constantinople than of Brussels. | audience. The emperor’s countenance was severe 
The march, too, was long, and not unattended ; and his manner ungracious. He told them that 
with difficulties; for the Netherlands were wholly | his states in the Netherlands had been guilty of 
detached from the other dominionsof the emperor, | high offences, that they had insulted their sove- 
so that the territories of other princes had to be | reign and defied his authority, and that nothing 
traversed. But, before a courier could go and , but his own moderation and affection for them 
return from Cherson, the governor, who had very | had prevented the immediate employment of 
few troops of any kind, saw the necessity of | military force. The deputies were further told 
yielding to the determined will of the people; ! that their complaints could not be listened to 
and he suspended, until the further will of the | until certain preliminary articles should be exe- 
sovereign should be known, a variety of obnoxious | cuted. 

orders and regulations. This produced a jubilee} When the articles were communicated to the 
throughout the Low Countries, and for some short | states by Count Murray, they were rejected al- 
time no doubt seemed to be entertained as to the | most unanimously, and the volunteers continued 
sovereign’s ratification. But news from Vienna, ; exercising. But when the march of the grand 
and a letter from Prince Kaunitz, the emperor’s | army was expected, fresh advices were received 
prime minister, awoke suspicion and alarm, and | from the deputies at Vienna, who informed tile 

| 
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the people began to enrol themselves and to prac- | states that his imperial majesty had since ad- 
tise military exercises, in order to maintain the | mitted them to several private conferences, had 
decree if necessary by arms. At Brussels and : listened to their complaints and representations 
in all the principal towns the respectable inhabi- | with marked kindness and attention, and assured 
tants formed themselves into volunteer companies, | them that he had meant no harm, and was well 
and equipped themselves with uniforms and cock- ' disposed to restore the charter of the “Joyous 
ades, Early in July, Joseph returned to Vienna, ; Entry” to its primitive vigour. It was a good 
and instead of a ratification he despatched to the | wind for the Flemings and Brabanters that blew 
Netherlands an angry mandate, expressing his | the emperor to the shores of the Black Sea, as, 
astonishment and indignation at the intemperate | but for the arrangements he had entered into 
and violent measures which the states had adopted, | with the Empress Catherine, the whole or part 
and demanding and requiring them to send depu- : of the army of 100,000 men, which were marched 
ties to Vienna. A deputation was appointed, | soon after this to the Danube, would have been 
respectful but strong representations were drawn sent into the Netherlands. As matters went, the 
up by the several states, and towards the end of | states and the people enjoyed a complete triumph 
“July the deputies took the road to Vienna. They over their sovereign. They refused to execute 
were not far advanced in their journey ere they ' the emperor's articles even after they had been 
were alarmed by rumours that a mighty army , materially qualified; but, as the danger seemed 
was about to march into the Low Countries; over, the volunteers consented to lay down their 
that the princes of the empire whose territories | arms by a given day. When that day arrited— 
intervened had already granted the promise of a the 20th of September—a quarrel arose between 
free passage to the imperial troops; and that the : ths volunteers in Brussels and the regular troops 
regiment of Bender, making forced marches, was | that garrisoned the city for the emperor, and seve- 
already close upon the frontiers of Luxembourg. | ral shots were fired and returned. The people 
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ran to take part with the volunteers, and some | sisting on the demolition of the stupendous works 
companies of regulars that were quartered in the | that were carrying on at Cherbourg. Fox fol- 
suburbs ran to support their comrades. The cry | lowed Lord Fielding; be gave his fullest appro- 
was spread that the emperor's troops were acting | bation to the energetic conduct of ministers in 
on a concerted scheme,and were aiming at nothing | preventing France from interfering in the affairs 
less than the slaughter of the good citizens and | of Holland; and he declared that he was invari- 
the enforcement of all the suspended edicts. The | ably of opinion—that it was a fixed and unalter- 
excitement was terrible: the pavements of the | able maxim with him—that this country ought, 
streets were torn up, and the stones were carried | whenever occasion required, to take an active 
to upper windows and to the tops of the houses | and vigorous part in preserving the balance of 
to overwhelm the soldiery. The peasants from | powerin Europe. He called the revolution which 
all the country round about Brussels trooped into | had been effected in Holland by Prussian arms 
the town armed with clubs, scythes, and other | “the restoration of the independence of the 
rustic implements. A considerable quantity of | | United Provinces.” Pitt expressed his satisfac- 
blood was spilled, and a great deal more must! tion at the unanimity which prevailed in the 
have flowed, if Count Murray had been a less wise | house upon these subjects. 
or less brave man. But Murray went from house | Since the beginning of the pre- 
to house showing to the respectable inhabitants | 4:D- 1788. sent reign several petitions had 
how perfectly unfounded were their apprehen- | been presented to parliament against the slave- 
sions, and how small the numbers of the regular : trade altogether, or for a more humane treatment 
troops; he walked through the streets though ' of the unfortunate Africans that were made 
bullets and paving stones were flying about; he | slaves and carried to the West India Islands. 
reasoned with the volunteers, got the regulars | In England, as in America, the Society of Frieuds 
into the barracks, and finally succeeded in restor- | had taken the first step in this direction; but 
ing tranquillity. Captivated by this temperate ' they had been followed by Englishmen of all 
and wise conduct, and by the firmness and mo- ; | sects and classes; the subject had been taken up 
deration of his views, the states voted the subsi- | by orators, popular poets, and other writers ; and 
dies, and the volunteers laid by their arms and | by degrees a strong feeling, wide and general 
uniforms a few days after; and thereupon Count | enough to be called a national feeling, had been 
Murray published the emperor’s declaration, that | created on the subject. Mr. Ramsay had pub- 
the fundamental laws of the provinces should all | lished his Lesay on the Treatment of and Traffic 
be preserved entire according to the tenor of the : ix Slaves, which had made a great sensation; 
“Joyous Entry.” If Joseph II. had been study- | Mr. Thomas Clarkson had published his Lesay 
ing to show how governments may be sunk into | on the Slavery of the Human Species, which 
contempt and spvereignties overthrown, he could | had made a still deeper impression; and Mr. 
not have given a better demonstration than that | Wilberforce, encouraged and aided by many 
which was afforded by the course and the ter- | warm religious friends, had determined to devote 
mination of these affairs. We shall find pre- | his parliamentary life to this one great subject. 
sently, indeed, that the apparent termination was | “God Almighty,” says the devout orator in his 
only a suspension of the contest. In England it ' private journal, “had set before me two great 
was, however, considered expedient to reassemble | objects—the suppression of the slave trade and 
parliament much earlier than had been usual for | the reformation of manners.”' A society of twelve 
some years past; and it met on the 27th of Nov- opulent London merchants and bankers, includ- 
ember. The speech from the throne opened | ing the excellent Thornton, and having for their 
with the same subject with which the speech at | chairman the philanthropic Granville Sharpe, 
the last prorogation had closed—“the unhappy | had formed themselves into a committee, and had 
differences subsigting in the republic of the | adopted measures in order to raise funds and 
United Prov.nces.” It announced that com-| collect the information necessary. The society 
merce and revenue were in a flourishing state, | had increased rapidly, and committees had been 
and that the country was likely to continue in | established or subscriptions raised in Manchester 
the enjoyment of the blessings of peace, &c.; his | and other great towns. Influential ladies had 
majesty at the same time regretting that the | also devoted their exertions to this humane and 
tranquillity of one part of Europe was unhappily | benevolent object, and had everywhere made 
interrupted, as war had broken out between | converts to the cause of the abolitionists. With 
Ruséia and the Porte. In the debate on the ad- | thirty petitions lying on the table, Pitt was in- 
dress in the commons, Lord Fielding, after ex- | duced to consent to issue, in the month of Feb- 
ii his approbation of what had been done | ruary of the present year, a summons to certain 
Y ministers, intimated a doubt whether they eT Sake san Wain i FIA Lee LA eck Fic dado Gh tse entee 
had not missed a favourable opportunity for in- | is Pee rag eee enna eee a 
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members of the privy council, to examine, as a 
board of trade, the state of our commercial inter- 
couree with Africa. The first witnesses heard by 
the privy council were some whom the African 
merchants had deputed, and who endeavoured 
to prove not only the absolute necessity, but the 
absolute humanity of the slave trade. Counter- 
evidence was procured by Granville Sharpe and 
the a committee, it having been previously 
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determined that the London committee should 
alone appear, whilst the leaders of the cause 
should one their movements for a while in 
secrecy.' Wilberforce, however, undertook to 
bring forward a motion in the House of Com- 
mons in this session. As he was member for 
one of the greatest counties in the kingdom, 
the known close friend of the prime minister, 
an admirable speaker, and a man universally 
esteemed, the matter could scarcely be in better 
hands, nor could a better beginning have been 
easily made. But Wilberforce fell ill, retired 
to Bath, and left the motion to be made by the 
premier, who was solicited thereto not merely 
by his friend, but by Granville Sharpe and the 
London committee. It was on the 9th of May 
that Pitt rose in his place, and, after mentioning 
the bad state of health of his friend, moved 
the following resolution—“ That this house will, 
early in the next session of parliament, proceed 
to take into consideration the circumstances of 
the slave trade complained of in the petitions 
presented to the house, and what may be fit to 
be done be done thereupon.” He added, that before the He added, that before the 
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next session the inquiry instituted by the privy 
council would be brought to such a state of ma- 
turity as to facilitate the investigation, and en- 
able the house to proceed to a decision, founded 
equally upon principles of humanity, justice, and 
policy. Burke, who, it is said, had thought of 
taking up the subject of the slave trade eight 
years before, expressed his regret at the delay 
now proposed; and Fox exclaimed that he had 
almost made up his mind to immediate abolition. 
Sir William Dolben called the attention of the 
house, not to the sufferings of the negroes on the 
African coast, nor to their sufferings from the 
planters in the West India Islands, but to that 
intermediate state of tenfold misery which they 
suffered on their voyage from the coast to the 
Weat Indies. This, he said, called for an im- 
mediate remedy; for if they waited till the be- 
ginuing of the next session, an average of 10,000 
lives would be sacrificed before, in close and 
horrid slave ships! He wished, therefore, that 
this part of the subject should be taken into con- 
sideration instantly; and that some regulations 
should be adopted for restraining the captains 
from taking above a certain number of slaves on 
board, according to the size of their vessels, and 
for obliging them to let in fresh air and provide 
better accommodations for the slaves during their 
passage. Pitt’s resolution was agreed to; and, 
on the 2ist of May, Sir William Dolben moved 
| for leave to bring in a bill for the better regula- 
tion of the transportation of slaves, One of the 
most important regulations he proposed was, 
that no ship should be allowed to carry more 
than one slave to each ton of her burden or regis- 
ter, or that a ship of 250 tons should carry 250 
slaves, a ship of 300 tons 300 slaves, and no more. 

On the 26th of May a petition was presented 
from the merchants and other inhabitants of the 
town of Liverpool, stating that the suppression 
of the slave trade would be attended with conse- 
quences little short of ruin to many of the peti- 
tioners, who, under the faith of parliament, had 
embarked in the trade and invested their whole 
property therein ; that it would be highly injuri- 
ous to the interests and public revenues of this 
country, and operate as an effectual bar to future 
commercial emulation and enterprise; and pray- 
ing to be heard by counsel against the abolition 
or restriction of the trade, before any resolutions 
or bill should be passed. Accordingly, on the 
2d of June, counsel were heard at the bar of the 
house. These learned gentlemen, as instructed 
by their clients, endeavoured to prove that even 
Sir William Dolben’s bill would be ruinous to 
Liverpool; and that the regulation of the num- 
ber of slaves allowed to be put on board each 
vessel in proportion to ite tonnage would of itself 
prove the ruin of _ slave trade and of ail 
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engaged iu it. They produced their witnesses to 
speak to this effect, and to prove that the cap- 
tains of the ships ought to be the proper judges 
as to what amount of living human cargo they 
could cram into their vessels. But the only 
effect of the arguments and evidence was, that 
the house was induced to allow, instead of one 
ton to each slave, three tons to every five slaves. 
(Within a few years these unwisely cruel slave 
merchants of Liverpool were compelled to con- 
fess that this forced sacrifice to humanity had 
actually increased their profits by decreasing the 
rate of mortality on the voyage from what it had 
been in their crammed and foul old ships.) Sir 
William Dolben’s bill being carried by consider- 
able majorities through the House of Commons, 
was taken up to the lords on the 10th of June. 
There it was vehemently opposed by Admiral 
Lord Rodney, who was a good and humane man, 
by Lord-chancellor Thurlow, who was neither 
humane nor good, and by several other peers. 
Their lordships passed the bill, but introduced 
several amendments, which were considered as 
spoiling its spirit, and as trenching on the privi- 
leges of the lower house. The commons there- 
fore passed a new bill with the utmost possible 
rapidity, and sent it up to the lords, who finally 
concurred, though by a reduced majority. The 
bill received the roval assent on the llth of 
July. It was an immediate and important bene- 
tit to the English sailors engaged in the slave 
ships, and to the poor Africans that remained to 
be transported year after year to the western 
world; and the victory obtained served as an 
encouragement to Ramsay, Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharpe, Thornton, and the other active 
friends of the blacks, whose numbers and whose 
means continued to increase rapidly. 

On the 11th of July the king in person pro- 
rogued parliament. The speech from the throne 
mentioned that the Emperor of Germany had 
joined the Empress of Russia in the war against 
the sultan ; and also that his majesty had entered 
into treaties with his good brother the King of 
Prussia and with the States-general of the United 
Provinces, which he hoped would be productive 
of the happiest consequences. 

The king ap,eared to be in his usual robust 
state of health; but some weeks after the proro- 
gation it was rumoured that he was unwell, and 
that he had gone to Cheltenham by the advice 
of his physicians. At that pleasant sojourn his 
majesty was seen much abroad; but in the au- 
tumn, when he returned to Kew, he almost dis- 
appeared entirely from the public eye, and mys- 
terious whispers got into circulation abroad that 
his mind was deranged. The belief was con- 
firmed by his not holding the usual drawing- 
rooms at St. James’s, As if to remove the im- 
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pression a drawing-room was held on the 2th 
of October; but the king's manner and conversa- 
tion only confirmed the suspicion in those who 
approached him. When the court broke up, 
Pitt attended him in the closet. It is edid that 
the minister clearly perceived the unhappy con- 
dition of the sovereign, and was deeply affected 
by it: but if this were the case, Pitt certainly 
took no notice of it at the time; and the next 
day the king was allowed to leave London for 
Windsor as if he were sane and well. Great 
pains were taken, and had evidently been taken 
for some time previously, by the queen and the 
household, to conceal the dreadful malady; but 
the secret could not .be kept long, and the suf- 
ferer himself had a fearful glimpse of the worse 
which was to follow. On the 5th of November 
he mounted his horse and rode wildly about the 
forest and the country round Windsor for five 
hours, and, meeting his second son, the Duke 
of York, who had recently returned from Ger- 
many, he burst into tears, and said, “He hoped 
he should die, for he was going to be mad!”' 
That night the king was in a maniac state, and 
the madness was accompanied by a bilious fever, 
from which, for several days, his life was de- 
spaired of as well as his reason. The Prince of 
Wales joined his brother the Duke of York at 
Windsor, and Pitt, as prime minister, and Thur- 
low, as chancellor, made journeys thither to de- 
vise what should be done in case the sovereign 
should recover from the fever, but not from the 
madness. It is said that Pitt paid assiduous 
court to the queen, assuring her of a proper share 
of authority in case it should be necessary to ap- 
point a regency; and that Thurlow, as soon as 
he conceived the king’s malady to be incurable, 
paid the same sort of court, but more secretly, 
to the Prince of Wales. There had never been 
much harmony between the chancellor and the 
premier,’ and the disgrace of abandoning and 
betraying his official colleagues was a trifle in the 
eyes of Thurlow, if thereby he should be enabled 
to preserve his post under the regency and keep 
the great seal from the eager clutch of his rival, 
Lord Loughborough, who was now putting him- 
self forward as the chief adviser of the prince. 
Fox was absent on the Continent, but his 


return was daily expected and most anxiously 





! Letter to Sheridan from Captain Payne, in Moore's Life of 
Sheridan, 

2 “Their tempers were indeed ill suited to co-operate for a 
length of time, though necessity and ambition had united them 
against Fox. Thurlow was sullen, and often intractable; Pitt, 
imperious, inflexible, and dictatorial. Many causes had com- 
bined to widen the breach.”—Sir N. W. Wraxall’s Posthumous 
Memoirs, But Thurlow—who, with all his roughness, was one 
of the greatest dissemblers that ever lived-—would certainly have 
continued to act as Pitt's steady friend, but for his convictions 
that the king would not recover, and that Fox would be prime 


_minister under the Prince of Wales. 
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looked for by the Whig party. As parliament 
stood prorogued for the 20th of November, and 
as there was now no voice competent to prorogue 
‘it again to a more distant day, it was resolved to 
assemble a full cabinet council at Windsor to 
consider of the measures which might be required 
in 80 unprecedented a conjuncture. The council 
met, and Thurlow, who by possessing the great 
seal had in a manner all the sovereignty that was 
left in the land, took a part in the deliberations 
without revealing his plans or intentions. The 
physicians were examined, and their report con- 
vinced Thurlow that the king would never again 
be capable of holding ‘the reins of government. 
When the anxious consultation was ended and 
the council broke up, Lord Camden asked the 
chancellor if he would accompany him back to 
town. Thurlow excused himself, saying he had 
a friend at Windsor, to whom he wished to pay 
a visit. Lord Camden’s suspicions were excited, 
und he contrived to learn that Thurlow’s friend 
at Windsor was no other than the Prince of 
Wales, to whom he no doubt communicated all 
that had passed in the council. During the 
sharp political contest which followed, Thurlow 
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order; and from the middle of November London 
had been crowded and excited to an unusual de- 
gree. In the peers, Lord Camden announced that 
the continuance of the king’s illness rendered him 
incapable of meeting his parliament, and that all 
the other functions of government were thereby 
suspended. His lordship then declared it to be his 
opinion that, in this dismembered state of the legis- 
lature, the right devolved on the two Houses of 
Parliament to make such provisions for supplying 
the defect as should be adequate to the necessity 
of the case; but that it was necessary, before any 
atep could be taken in so delicate a business, that 
the deficiency should be fully ascertained. With 
this view his lordship moved that the minutes of 
the privy council taken in examining the physi- 
cians should be read, and that, that being done, 
they should be taken into consideration on Mon- 
day, the 8th of December. In the commons pre- 
cisely the same course was pursued by Pitt, who 
now saw his rival Fox seated in his usual place 
on the opposition benches, but presenting an ap- 
pearance that was anything rather than joyous or 
exultant. From the fatigue he had undergone in 
his rapid journey, and from other causes wherein 


was discovered to have been several times closeted | the mind was probably more concerned than the 


with Sheridan, and once, at least, in the house 
of Mrs, Fitzherbert. 

On the 20th of November the two Houses of 
Parliament assembled pursuant to the proroga- 
tion; but as there was no authority for opening 
the session, the lords and the commons remained 
in their respective chambers. In the upper 
house the lord-chancellor notified the cause— 
the malady of the king—of parliament being al- 
lowed to assemble without the usual forty days’ 
notice and summons to meet for the despatch of 
business; and then Earl Camden, the lord-presi- 
dent of the council, after stating that he had 
found no instance in which either House of Par- 
liament had proceeded to business until the ses- 
sion had been opened in the usual form, moved 
that the house should adjourn to the 4th of De- 
cember. Pitt made the same announcement in 
the lower house, and both houses adjourned for 
a fortnight. Days, and nights too, were spent 
in deliberation and in active intrigue; and the 
varying opinions of the physicians gave rise to 
great perplexity and indecision in the minds of 
calculating politicians. Fox, though he travelled 
homeward with extraordinary speed, did not ar- 
rive until the end of November. 

On the 4th of December parliament reassem- 
bled, and both houses were full, for ministers had 
issued circulars to their friends, and the heads of 
opposition had done the same; and without any 
of these summonses there would have been a full 
attendance. Men of all parties had hurried up 
to town.on learning the nature of the king's dis- 


body, Fox looked dispirited, haggard, and worn. 
The speaker intimated his doubt whether in the 
present defective state of parliament he could 
issue write for new elections to supply the places 
of some members who had died during the recess. 
It was determined that the speaker was competent 
to issue the writs; and then the house adjourned 
for four days. During that interval, the private 
information Pitt received from some of the pbysi- 
cians (for even the medical camp was divided into 
Whigs and Tories, or Foxites aud Pittites'), in- 
duced him to believe the king would recover. As 
soon as the house met, on the 8th, he rose and 
proposed that a committee of twenty-one mem- 
bers should be appointed to examine all the 
physicians. Fox was not present— it was said he 
was too ill to attend—but Burke, who appears to 
have been but little consulted by the prince or 
his party, adjured the house not to sacrifice any 
of their constitutional privileges at this crisis, 
and least of all the right to examine evidence at 
their own bar. Pitt's motion was carried with- 
out a division, and the committee of twenty-one 





1 ** Ag men are naturally led to take the direction of their wishes, 
the physicians who were friendly to the opposition confidently 
predicted that there was no hope of the king’s recovery. Dr. 
Warren, especially, was the chief authority on this side; and his 
and the prince's adherente set themselves in direct opposition to 
the Willises, who with equal confidence predicted the king’s 
recovery. The language on the one side was, that if a regency 
should once be established, the king would never be suffered 
again to resume his authority; that of the other, that ministers 
were resolved at all hazards to restore him to his power, and the 
Willises were said to be the supporters of the plot.”— Wilber- 
force, Memoranda, 
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was appointed, with himself as their chairman. | sertion of Tory principles, or the establishment 
On the same evening the Marquis of Stafford | of unshackled hereditary right in contradistinc- 
made a similar motion in the upper house, and a | tion to the popular will and the elective quality 
committee of peers was appointed for the same | of the British crown. With an appearance of 
purpose. All this time Thurlow, who might have | patriotic indignation, the chancellor of the ex- | 
been expected to do the work which Stafford and | chequer declared Fox’s doctrine to be little short 
Camden had done, remained inactive and silent. | of treason against the constitution. He insisted: 
His object still was to avoid committing himeelf | that the heir apparent had no more right, in the 
with either party until he should be able more | case alleged, to the exercise of the executive 
accurately to calculate the chances of the king’s | power than any other subject in the realm; and 
recovery; but his conduct excited suspicion and | that it belonged to the two remaining branches 
disgust. ‘The unfortunate king was now removed | of the legislature, in behalf of the people, to make 
from Windsor to Kew, and placed more immedi- | such provision for supplying the temporary de- 
ately under the care of Doctor Willis. On the | ficiency as they might think most proper. Fox 
10th of December, Pitt, as chairman of the com- | rejoined, that, the sovereignty of these kingdoms 
mittee of the commons, presented the report of | being hereditary, and no parliament existing 
their examination of the physicians, which was | which could legally alter the succession, nothing 
read and ordered to be printed. Drs. Richard | but a case of imperious necessity, which at present 
Warren, Sir George Baker, Willis, Gisborne, Ad-| did not exist, could justify the two Houses of 
dington, Sir Lucas Pepys, and Reynolds coincided | Parliament in assuming to themselves the right 
in opinion as to the probable recovery of their! of setting aside the heir apparent from the re- 
patient: Dr. Willis spoke the most hopefully, | gency, or imposing limitations and restrictions 
and as if convalescence had already begun. Pitt, | on his authority. Burke followed Fox, and de- 
whose evident object was to spin out time with- | clared, with bitter sarcasm, that the doctrine of 
out coming to any decision, now moved that an- | the chancellor of the exchequer would goto change 
other committee should be appointed to examine ! the character of the sovereignty from hereditary 
the journals of the house and report precedents | into elective, and to convert parliament into a 
of such proceedings as might have been had in| sort of Polish diet. He said that, since it was 
cases of the personal exercise of the royal autho- | proposed to make him an elector on the regency, 
rity being prevented or interrupted by infancy, | he hoped he should be excused if he gave his 
sickness, infirmity, or otherwise, with a view to | vote for a Prince of Wales whose amiable disposi- 
provide for the same. Fox was again in his place, | tion was one of his many recommendations, in 
having recently attended a great consultation at | preference to a competitor, the prince opposite 
Carlton House. He rose as soon as Pitt had | (Pitt), who was threatening the supporters of the 
finished speaking, and objected to the motion as, Prince of Wales’ right with the penalty of con- 
hugatory and productive of unnecessary and im- | structive treason ! 

proper delay. He said, the right honourable! The minister's motion was carried without a 
gentleman knew very well that no precedent was | division; and a committee of twenty-one was ap- 
to be found in which, at the same time, there ex- | pointed to sit, with the usual powers, to look for 
isted an heir apparent to the crown of full age! precedents, which, in reality, did not exist. The 
and capacity. He said he was fully convinced, | day following, the president of the council (Cam- 
upon consideration of the principles and practice | den) made the same motion in the lords. He 
of the constitution, and of the analogy of the | strongly condemned the doctrine which had been 
common law of the land, that whenever the sove- advanced by Fox; and he maintained, as Pitt 
reign, from sickness, infirmity, or other incapa- | had done, that the right and duty of naming the 
city, was unable to exercise the functions of his ; regent, and limiting his power, belonged exclu- 
high office, the heix apparent, being of full age | sively to the Houses of Parliament, the two re- 
and capacity, ha 1 as indisputable a claim to the | maining branches of the legislature. Chancellor 
exercise of the executive power, in the name and | Thurlow was still mute; but his rival, Lough- 





-on behalf of the sovereign, during the continu- | borough, boldly defended Fox's position and the 


ance of such incapacity, as in case of his natural | prince's hereditary right to the regency, as being 
demise. Pitt said to a friend sitting near him, | analogous both to the law of the land and the 
“Tl unwhig that gentleman for the rest of his | spirit of the constitution; and as steering clear 
life!” And, then rising, the Tory premier, whose | of the embarrassments and dangers which must 
tenure of place depended on a different view of | arise from the opposite course. He ridiculed the 
the case being adopted by parliament, poured | notion of having an hereditary succession to the 
forth a torrent of pure Whiggiam against the | sovereignty and an elective regency. Lords Stor- 
head and chief professor of that creed, whose ad- | mont and Porchester supported Loughborough; 
vancement to power now depended upon the as- | Lord Stanhope took the opposite side; and then 
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Thurlow, the veritable image of a chancellor in’ 
doubt, growled a few words, and no more, imply- 
ing that Loughborough’s doctrine was new to 
him. On the next day, the 12th of December, 
the report of the committee was brought up, and 
ordered to be printed, in the commons; and Fox 
then rose to complain that his doctrine had been 
misrepresented by Lord Camden. Fox had pre- 
viously declared—what certainly was only form- 
ally true, if true at all—that he had had no com- 
munications with the Prince of Wales on this deli- 
cate subject; and he now repeated that he spoke 
merely as an individual member, without autho- 
rity from the prince. He said he had been made 
to assert that the prince had a right to assume 
the royal authority; but he believed that he had 
never used the word assume; and what he un- 
doubtedly meant was, that the right was in the 
prince, but that the adjudication of the possession 
was in the two Houses of Parliament. If he had 
used the word assume, it was only in the careless- 
ness of debate; and he certainly did not mean 
that the prince ought now to take the regency 
without the consent of parliament. Pitt, who 
accepted this explanation, intimated very plainly 
that the limitations and restrictions of the powers 
of the regent ought, in his opinion, to be nume- 
rous and severe, so that the king’s lawful autho- 
rity might be returned unimpaired into his hands 
as soon as his majesty should recover. By this 
time the Whigs were convinced that their claim- 
ing the regency as a matter of right had no chance 
of success in either house; and their scheme now 
was to fight off the question and avoid any formal 
decision on that doctrinal point. On the 15th of 
December, Ear] Fitzwilliam observed in the lords 
that it was very inexpedient at such a crisis, and 
when all parties were agreed that by right or by 
vote the prince was to be regent, to go into dis- 
cussions of abstract political questions. Lord 
Camden replied that, as the most essential rights 
of the two Houses of Parliament had been called 
in question, it was absolutely necessary that they 
should not be left ina doubtful and unsettled 
state. Thurlow, still doubting about the possi- 
bility of the king’s speedy recovery, and discour- 
aged in his hope of making a good bargain with 
the prince and the Whigs, who were evidently 
committing themselves to the interpretation of 
the law propounded by Loughborough, deplored, 
with a laughable attempt at pathos, that such a 
question had ever been started; but said that, as 
it had been brought forward, he could not see 
how they could avoid coming to some determina- 
tion upon it. Pitt therefore pursued his course; 
and, on the 16th of December, the House of Com- 
mons having resolved itself into a committee on 
the state of the nation, he moved three resolu- 
tions. The first, which merely affirmed the in- 
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disposition and incapacity of the king, was passed 
unanimously. The second resolution asserted 
that it was the right and duty of the two Houses 
of Parliament to provide the means of supplying 
the defect of the personal exercise of the royal 
authority in such manner as the urgency of the 
case might seem to require. And the third re- 
solution was—“ That for this purpose, and for 
maintaining entire the constitutional authority 
of the king, it is necessary that the said lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons of Great 
Britain, should determine on the means whereby 
the royal assent may be given in parliament to 
such bill as may be passed by the two Houses of 
Parliament, respecting the exercise of the powers 
and authorities of the crown, in the name and on 
the behalf of the king, during the continuance of 
his majesty’s present indisposition.” Upon these 
two last resolutions there was more eloquent, and 
passionate, and thoroughly earnest debating than 
had been heard in that house for many a year. 
The Whigs had every possible motive for exer- 
tion that can animate a party: if their adversaries 
triumphed, it was clear that such restrictions 
would be laid on the power and patronage of the 
regent as would make it next to impossible for 
Fox, as his minister, to carry on the administra- 
tion. 

The thing was not unprecedented; the two 
great. parties had interchanged political principles 
and professions—the Whigs had been heard 
clamouring for prerogative and the hereditary 
rights of princes, and the Tories had been heard 
clamouring for the rights of the parliament and 
the people, before now; but still it was curious 
to watch a combat in which Pitt had to maintain 
and declare that the assertion of the inherent 
right of the Prince of Wales was one of those 
exploded ideas of indefeasible right which had 
fallen into contempt; and Fox had to adjure the 
house not to recur to the primary axioms of gov- 
ernment and the abstract rights of the people. 
Lord North, ailing and blind, spoke with great 
spirit against the resolutions, being the first to 
rise and oppose Pitt. The master of the rolls, 
the Lord-advocate of Scotland, the attorney and 
solicitor general to the queen, spoke long and 
learnedly in support of the ministerial proposi- 
tions and on regencies in general. Fox combated 
their arguments, and, though ill and suffering, 
fought like a man whose very existence depended 
on the issue; and, in fact, so utterly shattered 
was Fox’s fortune and credit, that it did seem to 
depend on the issue, whether he should not be 
condemned to owe the means of a comfortable 
existence to the bounty of bis friends. The com- 
mittee divided on the motion, “ That the chair- 
man report progress” (implying the non-adoption 
of the first resolution), which was rejected, but 
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by a much diminished ministerial majority, the 
numbers being only 268 against 204. Pitt's 
second and third resolutions were then put and 
carried without any debate. The exertions which 
Fox had made proved so injurious to his broken 
health, that the next day he was unable to at- 
tend; and on account of his illness the house ad- 
journed till the 19th. On that day Pitt, being 
called upon by Sir John Sinclair to state distinctly 
how he intended to represent the third estate, and 
give legality to the act of parliament which he 
proposed for defining and limiting the authority 
of the regent, boldly announced that he meant 
to employ the great seal, as if his majesty were 
not in a state of infirmity and incapacity, but 
competent to issue the usual order to his lord- 
chancellor. Pitt’s three resolutions, which had 
passed in committee, were now brought up and 
debated. Fox, who had endangered his life in 
fleeing home over rough French roads, spurred 
on by the hope of having the reins of government 
put into his hands almost as soon as he should 
arrive at Carlton House, although able to attend, 
was still too unwell to take any prominent part 
in the debate; but his cause was ably supported 
by Sir Grey Cooper, Windham, and others. 

As the house was exhausted, the debate was 
adjourned to the 23d, when a most spirited and 
exciting struggle ensued on Pitt’s proposal for 
holding the sovereignty to be for the moment in 
2 piece of wax impressed by a symbol. Fox, 
though still evidently weak and in pain, was in 
his place, and spoke for a short time with much 
animation. He was vigorously supported by 
Lord North, who, in losing his sight, had not 
lost his wit, his enviable good humour, or his 
admirable ability and promptness as a debater ; 
and he was sustained heart and hand by Burke, 
who opened the debate, and delivered one of his 
choicest harangues. Though firm to Fox and to 
his party, Burke was not moved by the encourage- 
iments and strong incentives which had operated 
upon his friends; and he declared to the house 
that he had had no part in any consultations 
about the regency: that he knew as little of the 
interior of Carlton House as he did of Bucking- 
ham House. At this moment his assertion was 
undoubtedly true; but it appears that he was 
called into Carlton House consultations very soon 
after. Pitt's scheme was, nevertheless, approved 
by a somewhat larger majority than had attended 
him on the previous divisions; and then the three 
resolutions, having been all received, were ordered 
to be communicated to the lords at a conference, 
wherein their lordships’ concurrence was to be 
desired. This conference took place on the mor- 
row, the 24th of December, and none of the lords 
were so hearty in their concurrence as the lord- 
chancellor. Thurlow had at last made up his 
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mind on two very important points—that the 
king was likely to recover very soon—and that 
if he did not recover there was no permanent 
reliance to be placed on the Whigs, who, indeed, 
were bound by the honour of party to prefer his 
rival, Loughborough. He had had frequent and 
close communications with the physicians, and 
had, no doubt, found other means of prying into 
the interior of Kew Palace, and ascertaining the 
real condition of the king. It is said that Willis 
had pledged his reputation to him that the un- 
happy malady could not be of long duration, and 
that the king’s temperate and orderly mode of 
life gave promise of health and longevity. And 
so cunning a man as Thurlow could not possibly 
avoid perceiving that Fox, even in conferring 
with him, regarded him with feelings of dislike. 
Thus Thurlow was as much thrown off by the 
Whigs as he threw himself off from them on his 
selfish calculation of chances. Such double-deal- 
ing at such a crisis, together with the sure know- 
ledge that it had not been concealed, was enough 
to have sunk any other man; but Thurlow was 
not like other men, and he braved the matter 
with an audacity and a cant that will render his 
name immortal. He stood up from beside the 
woolsack in the House of Lords, and, with an 
awful solemnity of manner, undertook the defence 
of the king’s sacred rights against’ the claims of 
the prince and the wicked Whigs. He seemed 
to pour out the whole strength of his heart and 
soul in a passionate eulogy on the superhuman 
virtues of his sovereign: he said his debt of grati- 
tude for many favours graciously conferred was 
great beyond the power of expression; and he 
ended with the memorable exclamation: “When 
I forget my king, then may God forget me!” 
According to Wilberforce, the same motives by 
which Thurlow had been actuated, had led to 
many unprincipled and shameless desertions by 
political speculators, chiefly in the upper house, 
who thought they could not be too early in wor- 
shipping the rising sun, and who were afterwards 
grievously disappointed at the king’s recovery. 
The steadier peers were, however, numerous 
enough to carry the question upon Pitt’s three 
resolutions, to negative a motion of amendment, 
and to appoint a committee to acquaint the com- 
mons at a conference that they concurred with 
them. <A strong protest was entered and signed 
by the Dukes of York and Cumberland and forty- 
six other peers. ‘ 
A.D. 1789 We cannot here detail the very 
’ long debates and proceedings which 
followed. They are solely interesting as party 
history. Pitt's regency bill, which was intro- 
duced on the 16th of January, and which in- 
vested the Prince of Wales with the royal au- 
thority, subject to various limitations and cogent 
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restrictions, never came into operation—nor was 
its fate to be considered as a constitutional pre- 
cedent, In 1811, when a recurrence of the king’s 
unhappy malady rendered 2 regerit neceasary, the 


question was debated with more calmness and. 


practical wisdom; it was considered, in all ita 
bearings, by eminent constitutional lawyers and 
writers; and the regency bill, which was then 
passed, and which was acted upon until the death 
of George III. in 1820, is the act which stands 
as a precedent, and which alone is the proper 
subject of study. We need merely say that the 
Whigs in their first impatient move committed 
a blunder, which greatly injured their party, in 
claiming the regency for the Prince of Wales as 
a matter of right without previous consent of 
parliament; that parliament and the ministerial 
framers of the bill were really placed in a most 
difficult dilemma, for, if they gave too much power 
to the regent, the restoration of authority to the 
king, who was not then an old man, and who was 
likely to recover, must have been rendered dith- 
cult and in various ways embarrassing; and if, 
on the other hand, they gave too little power to 
the regent, they must have destroyed or injured 
his efficiency as representative of the third estate, 
and thus impaired the monarchic part of the con- 
stitution. The whole tendency of Pitt’s scheme 
was in the latter direction, and nothing but his 
inward conviction that the king mus soon re- 
cover can excuse many portions of his regency 
hill, It was no time for trying experiments; 
the flames of revolution kindled in France were 
spreading rapidly through the European conti- 
nent, and soon thrones and dynasties were swept 
away and obliterated as if they had never been. 
When the Whigs were making quite sure of a 
long tenure of office under the regent, the king 
recovered. On the 9th of February it was re- 
ported in the ministerial circles that his majesty 
was much better. On Thursday, the 19th, Lord- 
chancellor Thurlow sonorously announced to their 
lordships that, from the official reports of the 
physicians, it appeared that his gracious majesty 
had been for some time in a state of convales- 
cence; that the accounts just received conveyed 
the happy news that that improvement was still 
progressive. On Tuesday, the 24th, the chan- 
cellor informed the House of Lords that he had 
that morning attended his majesty, by his express 
command, and had found him perfectly recovered ; 
on the 25th the king was pronounced perfectly 
free from his complaint ; and a paper was posted 
at St. James’s, stating that, by his majesty’s com- 
mand, the physicians were to issue no more bul- 
letins. The personal popularity of the sovereign 
had increased wonderfully; it was already’ a 
habit to call him ‘the good old king,” to point 
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trast them with those of the young and gay prince: 
the dreadful malady of his majesty only endeared 
him the more by exciting compassion and sym- 
pathy; and in their generous feelings for the 
individual, people were but too apt to overlook 
the inconveniences and dangers that might pos- 
sibly have attended his restoration to the throne. 
The city of London, which had once been the 
great centre of opposition, was now enthusiasti- 
cally loyal; and, though Fox and the Whigs 
maintained their superiority in Westminster, the 
capital and its thickly peopled neighbourhood 
gave very strong proofs of their preferring the 
restored government of the king with Pitt’s min- 
istry, to the untried government of the prince 
with a Whig cabinet. The Whigs, in fact, were 
still labouring under that heavy burden of un- 
popularity which they had imposed upon them- 
selves by the coalition; several of their leaders 
were suspected of a want not merely of political 
principle, but of common honesty: in the heat of 
debate on the regency bill they had delivered 
sentiments highly offensive to all loyal subjects, 
or to all the admirers of “the good old king;” and 
their disrespect, their heat, and vehemence were 
attributed entirely to their selfish impatience to 
obtain the emoluments and honours of office. We 
shall not attempt either to condemn or justify 
these feelings; we merely state what appears to 
have been the fact in 1789—that the Whig party 
in the nation was decidedly in the minority, and 
its eloquent leaders distrusted even by many of 
those whoadmired their abilities and genius. 

On the 12th of May, an elaborate report from 
the privy council on the slave trade being laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons, together 
with petitions for and against the abolition of 
that traffic, it was voted, on the motion of Mr. 
Wilberforce, that the report, with other papers, 
should be immediately taken into consideration 
by a committee of the whole house. In com- 
mittee, Wilberforce, who in private had received - 
promises and encouragement from his friend the 
premier, made a long speech, and concluded with 
moving twelve resolutions condemnatory of the 
traffic and the barbarous treatment of African 
slaves. Pitt said he was willing that the resolu- 
tions should be entered on the journals. Burke 
and Fox supported Wilberforce with their usual 
animation. Fox applauded Wilberforce for pro- 
posing to do what he thought it their duty to do 
—completely to abolish the traffic. He was glad 
that the propositions were to be put upon the 
journals, for if, unfortunately, the attempt should 
fail, it might succeed another year. He felt cer- 
tain that sooner or later it must succeed, and that 
our example would be followed by other nations. 
I» the end, the further consideration of the ques- 
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JHE war which the ambition of the 
y| Czarina Catherine had kindled in 
f' se| the East, had spread from-the Black 
iam | Sea to the Baltic, and had been 
co far from obtaining the grand re- 

, 0%! sults, and the speedy termination 
which the empress had hoped for in first com- 
mencing hostilities against the sultan. The 
Turkish empire in Europe, which had appeared 
in her eyes so weak and crazy as merely to re- 
quire a shake to bring it to the ground, had 
withstood three campaigns, and resisted for two 
years the united efforts of two great powers ; and 
that, too, without an efficient ally of any kind. 
It must, however, be admitted that the Turks 
were greatly indebted to the stupidity of the 
Russians and Austrians. Nothing else could 
have saved Constantinople even at this period. 
The janizaries, who formed the great mass of 
Turkish infantry, were little better than an un- 
disciplined rabble, who not only refused to sub- 
mit themselves to any change, but also prevented 
the introduction of any improvement in all the 
other corps of the army. They were more terri- 
ble to their own government and to the unarmed 
population than they were to the enemy. In the 
sixteenth century these janizaries had been 
among the very best troops in the world, but they 





were now the worst. The very numerous cavalry: 


were equally undisciplined, and only fit to act as 
light cavalry. The artillery, in spite of all the 
efforts made by that ingenious and loquacious 
Frenchman the Baron de Tott, was in a pitiable 
condition. As to the commissariat, properly 
speaking, the Turks had none; their medical and 
surgical staff consisted of ignorant barbers from 
Constantinople, and a few Italian quacks. The 
officers of the army, from the commander-in-chief 
down to the subalterns, were alike ignorant and 
obstinate. In the first campaign, in the year 
1787, when they had to contend only with the 
Russians, commanded by Prince Potemkin, prime 
minister, commander-in-chief, and lover to Cath- 
erine, the Turks had been defeated in almost 
every encounter by the very imperfect science 
and tactics of the enemy. Still, however, the 
Russians had done little more than keep their 
ground in the Crimea; they had made no impor- 
tant advance in the direction of the Danube and 
Constantinople; and after every defeat the Mus- 
sulmans, who were not deficient in animal cour- 
age, seemed ready to fight again. In the spring 
of 1787, when the Emperor Joseph met Catherine 
at Cherson, he had pledged himself to co-operate; 
but it was not until the close of that year that 
the Austrians really entered upon the war by 
making an inglorious attempt to surprise Bel- 
grade previously to any declaration of hostilities. 
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The Austrians failed completely in this their dis- 
honourable beginning. After several humiliat- 
ing failures of the like kind, the Emperor Joseph, 
on the 10th of February, 1788, issued at Vienna 
a formal declaration of war against the Ottoman 
Porte. Having gradually collected a great army 
on the Danube and the frontiers of Servia, he 
took the field in person in the month of April. 
On the 24th of April he captured the insignificant 
fortress of Schubatz, on the Danube; but nearly 
at the same time another part of the Austrian 
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army sustained a defeat at Dobitza. In the war 
of posts and detachments which followed, the 
Austrians could boast of few advantages, and 
were several times defeated. The Prince of Saxe 
Coburg, who commanded one of the grand divi- 
sions of Joseph’s army, having crossed the Dnies- 
ter with the intention of establishing himself in 
Moldavia and cutting off all supplies from the 
important fortress of Choczim, found himself 
obliged to contend during: three successive days 
with a Turkish army ; and if he was not defeated, 
he could scarcely boast of more than a drawn 
battle. The Pacha of Bosnia defeated a large 
Austrian detachment on the river Save. The 
siege of Choczim, an ill-constructed place, which 
ought to have been taken by a skilful enemy in 
less than three weeks, occupied the Austrians 
more than three months, and it was not taken at 
last without great sacrifices. Belgrade could not 
be taken at all this campaign. Marshal Laudohn, 
who had proved himself worthy of contending 
with Frederick the Great, gained some successes 
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The miasmata of the Danube, its confluent 
streams, and the bogs and marshes had proved 
more destructive to the Austrians than balls and 
scimitars; and the emperor had swelled the 
frightful list of disease and death by one of his 
philosophical innovations. Some physicians at 
Vienna had persuaded him that vinegar was not 
merely a specific for malaria fevers, but an abso- 
lute panacea; and Joseph had ordered, as an ex- 
periment, that in a part of his army the rations 
of wine should be stopped and the troops made 
to drink nothing but — 
vinegar and water. The 
men died faster than be- 
fore—they perished like 
rotten sheep. On the 
other side, the Russians 
who were to descend the 
Crimean to co - operate 
on the Danube, scarcely 
got beyond the Dnieper. 
They had deluded Joseph 
with other assurances, 
but their plan was—and 
it is a plan which Rus- 
sia has steadily pursued 
for some generations— to 
make sure of every step 
of ground by which they 
wereadvancing,to enlarge 
and secure their porses- 
sions at the head of the 
Black Sea, and so gradually to extend and push 
forward the frontier of their empire, The means 
placed at their disposul were immense. By the 
month of June, from 120,000 to 150,000 men of 
all arms, with 130 pieces of artillery, besides a vast 
park of heavy battering cannon and mortars, ap- 
peared on the river Bug; and while a portion of 
this force under General Romanzoff watched the 
frontiers of Poland and Lithuania, the rest, with 
the exception of some detachments, marched 
down to the mouth of the Dnieper under the 
command of Potemkin. The greater part of the 
country through which they passed was already 
laid waste by a barbarous and prolonged warfare, 
and was now feeling the double curses of plague 
and famine. Except the green forage for their 
horses, the Russians were obliged to bring every 
article of consumption from a great distance ; 
and their convoys were not unfrequently inter- 
cepted and cut to pieces by the Tartars of the 
Crimea, who were generally well mounted, and 
rapid and expert as light cavalry. The grand 


on the side of Croatia, but they were unimportant; | object of the campaign—and none other was ef- 


and even this able veteran was foiled more than 
once by the natural difficulties of the country. 
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fected—was the siege of Oczakoff, near the mouth 

of the Dnieper. The Russians had been for some 

time labouring to create a navy in those parts; 

but the Turks had still the superiority on the 
302 
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hilation of Potemkin and his army, but might 
also have destroyed the whole navy of Russia in 
the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland. And Eng- 
land, although she did not do a tithe of what she 
might have done, intimated very plainly that 
Russia should not dismember the Ottoman em- 
pire, nor establish a maritime influence in the 
Archipelago. If there were any predilections in 
favour of the autocratess they were nourished 
rather by Fox than by Pitt. From France she 
had nothing to expect but enmity; for nothing 
but the deplorable state of its finances and the 
precipitate steps of the revolution prevented the 
French court from succouring its ancient ally 
the sultan; but Catherine applied to all the other 
maritime powers of Europe for assistance, or at 
least for a tacit acquiescence in her scheme. In 
Holland, as the stadtholder had been reinstated, 
the will and voice of England prevailed over the 
cezarina’s diplomacies, and she was refused any 
Dutch ships or seamen. Sweden would promise 
no more than to remain neutral—a promise 
not intended to be kept—and strict orders were 
issued that no Swedish ships or seamen should 
join the Russian expedition. Denmark was more 
favourably disposed towards the -czarina, but . 
wished to avoid committing itself until it should 
be known in what light Great Britain would re- 
gard the armament collecting in the Baltic. The 
London Gazette soon gave the fiat by prohibiting 
British seamen from entering into any foreign 
service; and this proclamation was accompanied 
by a notice to the contractors for English ship- 
ping that they must renounce their engagements; 
that the ships would not be permitted to proceed; 
and that government was determined to maintain 
the strictest neutrality. Hereupon all serious 
thoughts of sending the Baltic fleet to the Medi- 
terranean were given up by Catherine. Many 
evils were thus undoubtedly spared the Turks; 
but, through events which happened very soon 
after, the detention of her fleet at home proved 
the greatest piece of good fortune that could have 
happened to the czarina. 

Though the court of Stockholm had promised 
neutrality, they resented a long series of humilia- 
tions, calamities, and spoliations, and were eag- 
erly looking for an opportunity of vengeance and 
reprisal. Catherine had done her best in bribing 
a portion of the beggarly and corrupt aristocracy 
of Sweden, who acted towards her as so many of 
the Scotch nobility had done towards Queen 
Elizabeth ; but since the revolution of 1772 these 
Swedish nobles had lost their power and their 
influence, and had scarcely a voice in the state. 
The Russian minister at Stockholm contrived, 
however, to make a great party, and to set on 
foot a.cabal or plot among the nobles, who only 
wished to re-establish the aristocratic constitu- 


Black Sea, and the capitan-pacha hastened to 
the Dnieper. But the mouth of that river which 
spreads into a liman, or broad swampy lake, with 
mud-banks and sand-banks, is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to pass, and in very few places affords water 
enough for ships of the line. The Russians, too, 
had supplied their deficiency in shipping by con- 
structing a great number of immense flat-bot- 
tomed boats, and enormous floating batteries, 
which could cross the liman in all directions, and 
when necessary retire to the shallows, where the 
fire of the Turkish ships could not reach them, 
for the liman is from six to seven miles broad. 
It was upon these floating batteries, which were 
put under the direction of the Prince of Nassau, 
who had served with the French and Spaniards 
at the siege of Gibraltar, and there witnessed the 
effect of English red-hot balls on much more stu- 
pendous constructions, that the success of the Rus- 
sians in the siege of Oczakoff mainly depended. 
They were mounted with the heaviest of the bat- 
tering cannon and with bombs, and were manned 
with artillerymen and the choicest part of the 
Russian line. There was a paucity of sailors, 
but little seamanship was required in such craft 
and in such waters. The combats which took 
place were not sea-fights, were not even river- 
fights, but fights among fens, bogs, and marshes. 
The Russians had, however, some sloops, fri- 
gates, and at least three large ships, which were 
manned by sailors of all nations, and by Greeks, 
who were well acquainted with all the difficulties 
and intricacies of the navigation. 

After several most sanguinary contests, the 
brave but stupid old capitan-pacha was driven 
down the Black Sea to Varna. The siege of 
Oczakoff was then pressed; but it was not until 
the 17th of December that a good breach was 
made, and the place stormed. Even then the 
Turks made a desperate resistance, fighting be- 
hind the breach and in the streets of the town 
until they were borne down by numbers and 
their powder was exhausted. According to ac- 
counts published at Vienna, 7400 Turks were 
slaughtered in the assault, besides those that were 
afterwards sabred in the houses; and about 3000 
remained prisoners of war after the carnage had 
ceased. The R.:ssians gave all the honour to 
St. Nicholas; and as soon as the news arrived at 
St. Petersburg an unusually grand 7e Deum was 
ordered to be sung. A few more such sieges 
would have ruined the Russian army. Though 
Oczakoff remained to her, Catherine was discon- 
tented and irritated. She had been thwarted in 
her campaign by powers she could not reach, and 
by Britain in particular, which, if it had thought 
proper to put forth its strength and enter into 
the war as the ally of Turkey, might not only 
have saved Oczakoff, and caused the utter anni- 
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tion, which the reigning king had pulled down 
about their ears. These Swedes, who called 
themselves patriots, were ready to expose their 
country to its most powerful and worst enemy— 
to lay it prostrate before the ukases of Catherine, 
provided only they should be enabled to hum- 
ble their king, and re-elect their old oligarchy, 
which had been selfish, low-spirited, disgraceful 
" alike to nobility, king, and people, to every one 
that bore the name of Swede. The almost abso- 
lute government which had been raised on their 
fall was in every way preferable to their old con- 
stitution. While the king was incensed by the 
discovery of the Russian intrigues in his own 
capital, he received overtures from Constantino- 
ple, promising numerous advantages if he would 
make a diversion on the side of the Baltic. As 
the constant enemy of Russia, the sultan was 
regarded as the natural friend of Sweden; there 
were ancient alliances between the two powers, 
and ever since the day when Charles XII, flee- 
ing before the Czar Peter, sought refuge among 
the Turks at Bender, the popular traditions and 
feelings of the Swedish people had been highly 
favourable to the Ottomans, Moreover, a brave 
and most martial people could not see the most 
fertile territories of the old Swedish monarchy 
occupied by the Russians without an ardent de- 
sire of recovering them by force of arms, or 
through the chances of war, by which the czars 
and czarinas had obtained possession of them. 
The flower of the Russian army was engaged far 
away on the frontiers of Turkey. One victory 
over the Russian fleet in the Baltic might pos- 
sibly enable the Swedes to regain Finland, or to 
dictate their own terms in St. Petersburg ; while 
anything like a demonstration, made in time and 
with spirit, might induce the empress to recall 
part of her troops from the Turkish war. The 
Swedish government was hampered and checked 
by its poverty; but a Spanish ship passed the 
Sound, ascended the Baltic, and landed at Stock- 
holm some chests well filled with gold and silver 
which the sultan had sent round from the Le- 
vant. The total amount was estimated at about 
£400,000 sterling—a large sum for a country so 
poor as Sweden. The Swedish fleet was got 
ready for sea with all possible speed, and the 
army was recruited. To quiet the jealousies of 
his neighbour the King of Denmark, his Swedish 
majesty gave out that he was merely putting 
himeelf in a state of defence, which was rendered 
necessary by the formidable appearance of the 
Russian fleet, and by the vast preparations mak- 
ing by the czarina. “Could one have believed,” 
said the witty Prince de Ligne, “that this crazy 
old Ottoman empire would have been so near 
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the King of Sweden had commenced his attack 
three weeks sooner or three weeks later, and if 
the capitan-pacha had succeeded in destroying 
the wretched flotilla in the liman, the king might 
have gone to Petersburg and the pacha to Cher- 
son.” In the month of June, Gustavus, with the 
van of his army, marched into Finland. He 
took several towns, the people declared for him, 
and the Russians were driven from the field. At 
the same time his brother, the Duke of Suder- 
mania, took the command of the Swedish fleet; 
and, with fifteen sail of the line and ten frigates, 
appeared off Cronstadt. Petersburg was thrown 
into extreme alarm and confusion; but, instead 
of venturing into the Neva, the Swedes bore 
away in quest of the Russian fleet, which. was 
cruising in the Gulf of Finland. On the 17th of 
July a terrible battle was fought. The action 
began at four o'clock in the afternoon, and was 
maintained with the greatest fury until night, 
when the hostile fleets fell asunder, about equally 
crippled and damaged, and with a terrible loss 
in killed and wounded. Both Swedes and Rus- 
sians claimed the victory; but the obstinate and 
sanguinary affair certainly ended in a drawn 
battle, or, if there were any slight advantage, it 
was on the side of the Swedes, whose force was 
very inferior. The engagement proved that the 
lessons of Greig and the other British officers had 
not been thrown away, and that the Russians 


-were rapidly improving as sailors. 


Gustavus, who was advancing as a conqueror 
through Finland, was obliged to halt and turn 
back by treachery and disaffection in his own 
camp. He had prepared his brave, well-disci- 
plined, and well-appointed troops for an atiack 
on the city of Fredericksham, the capture of 
which might have opened to him the road to the 
capital of Russia, when several of his principal 
ofticers—men of the noblest families, whose no- 
bility had been worse than plebeianized by Rus- 
sian gold—refused to lead on the troops to the 
attack, or to march beyond Finland. In vain 
the king remonstrated, and in vain he sent the 
most conspicuous of the malcontents under an 
arrest to Stockholm; he found that the <isaffec- 
tion was universal among his officers, and that 
nothing remained to be done but to march back 
to his capital. Apparently before he reached 
Stockholm, he received intelligence that his 
loving cousin, the King of Denmark, urged on 
by Catherine’s subsidies, had fitted out a great 
armament, which was invading the southern and 
most fertile provinces of Sweden from the side 
of Norway. He had no army with him: the 
greater part of the 35,000 men, at whose head he 
had recently marched in the direction of Peters- 


placing the empire of Russia in the saddest state? ‘ burg, had laid down their arms, and the rest 


The plan of the Turks was a very fine one, for if 


remained on the borders of Finland, under the 
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command of his second brother, the Duke of 
Ostrogothia. He issued a spirited proclamation 
_to his people, and flew to the bold miners and 
mountaineers of Dalecarlia, whose valour had 
firat placed his family on the throne, and whose 
loyalty and attachment to the dynasty of Gusta- 
vus Vasa was unabated. These brave men armed 
as best they could, and followed their king. In 
the meantime the Danes, commanded by the 
Prince of Hesse, had found little or no resistance. 
They had gained possession of Stronstad and 
Uddewalla, had crossed the river Gotha, and 
were within sight of Gothenburg, the principal 
commercial town of Sweden. That important 


and almost defenceless place was on the point of | 


capitulating when Gustavus and his Dalecarlians, 
on the 3d of October, threw themselves into the 
town. There was no longer any talk of capitu- 
lation ; but the means of defence were still so de- 
fective as to render the situation of the king very 
precarious. But at this moment, the peremptory 
voice of Great Britain, which was well delivered 
by our ambassador at the Danish court, put an 
end to the danger of his Swedish majesty and 
his good city of Gothenburg. Mr. Elliot told 
the crown prince, the son of the unfortunate 
Matilda of England, who was ruling in the name 
of his insane or imbecile father, that Great Bri- 
tain, Prussia, and Holland had united in a treaty 
of mutual alliance, and were determined to act 
as mediators; that a Prussian army was ready 
to enter Holstein, and that an English fleet would 
sail for the Baltic, unless the Danes immediately 
ceased their hostilities, and quitted the territories | 
of the King of Sweden; and, under the dictation 
of the British ambassador, an armistice was con- 
cluded, and the Prince of Hesse retired with his 
Danes into Norway. The war between Sweden 
and Russia was left to itself. All hostilities 
were interrupted by the dreadful winter; but 
there was no truce or intermission to Catherine's 
intrigues with the disaffected and corrupt Swedish 
nobles. 

Late in the autumn the Emperor Joseph re- 
turned to Vienna in a wretched state of health. 
The fatigue and excitement of the Turkish cam- 
paign, his bitter disappointment, and a malaria 
or marsh fever, had‘ completely undermined his 
weak constitution, and he never again enjoyed a 
day’s health. He was, however, induced by Ca- 
therine to reject pacific overtures which were 
made to him by the sultan, and to continue the 
joint war against Turkey. Before the winter 
was well over, new levies of troops were marched 
towards the Turkish frontiers, to supply the 
places of the veterans who had perished in the 
preceding summer and autumn. Fortunately for 
those whose lives and military character were 
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him to take the field in person, and the army 
was thus freed from his perpetual and injudi- 
cious interference in all its movements, and in 
every one of its departments. The chief com- 
mand was given to old Marshal Haddick, with 
the witty Prince de Ligne for his second. The 
Prince of Saxe Coburg was intrusted with the 
corps on the frontiers of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and was to act in concert with the invincible 
Suvaroff, whom Catherine had detached in that 
direction with a strong division of Russians. © 
The Prince of Hohenlohe took the command of 
the Austrian army on the frontiers of Transy]- 
vania ; and old Marshal Laudohn commanded on 
the side of Croatia. Collectively, all these corps 
darnée exceeded 150,000men. The campaign was 
on the whole successful, if not very brilliant. The 
Turks were discouraged and distracted by a great 
variety of causes. There was a scarcity of money 
and provisions even in the capital; but in the 
provinces which had been the seat of war, there 
was desolation and absolute famine. On the 7th 
of April (1789), before the campaign had woll 
begun, Sultan Abdul Hamet fell down in a fit in 
the streets of Constantinople, and died that night 
or the following morning. His nephew and suc- 
cessor, Selim, was young, rash, and wholly inex- 
perienced, with an unfortunate turn for precipi- 
tating changes and reforms, and an impolitic dis- 
regard of the feelings and superstitions of the 
Turks. The late sultan and grand vizier had 
acted on the offensive against the Austrians, and 
on the defensive against the Russians; but now 
Selim and his new vizier changed the plan of the 
war, and determined to act offensively against 
the Russians, and defensively against the Aus- 
trians. The Turks fought bravely, but they were 
everywhere crushed by the superior discipline of 
their enemies. They were defeated in every 
battle, and driven from every fortress they at- 
tempted to defend. Belgrade was taken by Mar- 
shal Laudohn, and Bender by Potemkin. Before 
winter set in the Russians gained possession of 
Bialogrod or Ackerman, at the mouth of the 
Danube, and of several other places on the shores 
of the Black Sea. They had been gradually ex- 
tending their frontier to the left bank of the 
Danube; and they had actually reduced every 
important place between that river and the Bug 
and Dnieper. Some trifling combats had taken 
place on the Black Sea between the ships of the 
capitan-pacha and the czarina’s flotilla or flotillas; 
the Russians here felt their inferiority, and only 
escaped destruction by running into mouths of 
rivers, or to the shallows, whither the Turkish 
ships of the line could not follow them. If 
Catherine had possessed in the Black Sea a fleet 
equal to that which she had in the Baltic, the 


concerned, the emperor’s health did not permit,j passage of the Bosphorus, with its then con- 
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temptible batteries and fortifications, might have ; by his proposing a law, which was afterwards 
been forced with little difficulty or danger, and | carried, for extending certain privileges, hitherto 
the proud mosques and zerais that stand on the | poasessed exclusively by the uobility, to all the 
seven hills of Constantinople, and the arsenal | other orders, to all classes and conditions of 
and dockyard on the Golden Horn, with all the | Swedes, and even to foreigners who became per- 
shipping in that port, might have been bom-| manent inhabitants of the country. But this 
barded, battered, burned, and destroyed. was, of course, considered as a fresh injury by 
Ever since the close of the preceding year a | the aristocrats, who understood by Swedish liberty 
certain Baron de Thorus, formerly Russian con- | merely that part of it which secured them in the 
sul at Alexandria, had been labouring in secret | enjoyment of their old privileges and immunities, 
to excite the Mameluke beys to a fresh insur- | and who were determined to make or allow no 
rection against the Porte. But the Russian fleet | sacrifices if they could possibly avoid it. On th» 
was still kept in the Baltic by the hostility of | 17th of February, after hearing a reproachful 
the Kivg of Sweden. On his return to his capital | speech from the king, who publicly taxed them 
at the close of 1788, Gustavus, although relieved | with their unpatriotic and traitorous connections 
from the Danish invasion, found himself sur- | with Russia, the nobles all rose and immediately 
rounded by cahbals, intrigues, and difficulties of | quitted the diet in a body, leaving the king and 
almost every kind. The nobility seemed set | the other three states together. For three days 
against him as one man; the army left in Fin- ‘ Stockholm was greatly agitated, and so incensed 
land had despised his autho- 
rity,and had concluded a truce 
with the Russians without his 
consent and even without his 
knowledge. Confident, how- 
ever, in the steady attachment 
of the Swedish people, Gusta- 
vus summoned a diet to meet 
in Stockholm. The northern 
liberty had taken various 
forms. In Sweden it exhi- 
bited itself in four separate 
orders, sitting in distinct 
houses or chambers. Before 
these four orders assembled, 
the king had consulted with 
the magistrates and principal 
citizens of his capital; he had : 
explained to them how his Tie RoyaL Pauacr, STOCKHOLM. 
bright hopes had been blighted 
by the intrigues of bis inveterate enemy, and 
by the mutinous spirit of his officers, and he 
had succeeded in convincing them that neither | them with arms in their hands. This feeling 
he nor any other sovereign would ever be able | was by no means confined to the mob or to the 
to govern the kingdom with honour, and re- inferior grades of society; the clergy, the most 





were the people against the nobles, that it re- 
quired great care to prevent their falling upon 


cover all it had lost, unless some material al- | respectable of the burghers, were quite as favour- 
terations were made in that part of the consti- | able to the king, and almost as much incensed 
tution which hampered the royal prerogative in | against the aristocrats, as were the common 
the declaration and conduct of war. The diet | people. The result was a revolution or a com- 
of the states assembled on the 26th of January | plete change in the old Swedish constitution. 
(1789). The order of nobles, and all who had | The aristocratic senate, which had been abridged 
formerly belonged to, or been connected with | of its powers in the revolution of 1772, was now 
the senate, displayed a decided hostility to the | to be entirely suppressed. To supply its place 
king, and began by accusing him of designs | Gustavus instituted a new commission or council, 
against the constitution. The three other orders, | modelled after the cour pléniére, which had re- 
the clergy, the burghers, and the peasants—for | cently been devised by the royalists in France as 
even the peasantry formed a state and were re- | a mode of preventing the march of the revolu- 
presented like the rest—were apparently as much ! tion, but which had there been rejected as an 
devoted to the king as the nobles were opposea | impracticability. The powers granted to this 
to him, and their loyalty was notably increased ; new court in Sweden were in some respects ex- 
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tensive ; but the moat powerful of the aristocracy 
being rigidly excluded from it, and the whole 
being subjected to the immediate control of the 
king, it became in its operation little more than 
a mere council of state, after the fashion of those 
which existed in absolute monarchies. The 
clergy, the burghers, and the peasants hailed 
with delight a very comprehensive act called the 
“Act of Safety,” which, among other things, con- 
ferred on the king the prerogative of declaring 
war and making peace—a prerogative which had 

ways been attached to the constitutional crown 

England. These three states also voted sup- 
plies for carrying on the war against Russia with 
the utmost alacrity. A fresh army of 50,000 
men was raised with all possible speed, and some 
supplies and‘ reinforcements were sent to the 
fleet. But Gustavus still apprehended that as 
soon as he should take the field in Finland the 
Russians would again bring the Danes upon his 
back ; and as he was playing the part which the 
three allied courts of London, Berlin, and the 
Hague would have prescribed for him—as he 
was keeping up a very important diversion, 
highly favourable to the sultan—he considered 
that those three courts ought not merely to 
guarantee his safety on the side of Denmark and 
Norway, but also to furnish him with subsidies 
and other assistance. But Pitt, who was the 
main director of the triple alliance, had only 
made up his mind to half measures; he wished 
to preserve the Turkish empire without breaking 
with Russia; and so timid and cautious was he 
in the latter respect, that he had not even issued 
an order of council to recall the British officers 
serving on board Catherine’s fleet in the Baltic ; 
and thus, though ostensibly favoured by the Eng- 
lish government, Gustavus had the mortification 
to know that brave and skilful English officers 
were fighting him under the fiag of Catherine, 
and teaching and training her boors and land- 
lubbers in all the arts of navigation and naval 
warfare. This was anomalous and unjustifiable. 
A bolder and nobler course, or even some indirect 
assistance lent to Gustavus: at this crisis, might 
have checked and humiliated Russia, and have re- 
stored to Sweden that balancing power, extent of 
dominion, and high consideration in the North 
which she ought to ss, and to which, in 
most respects, the manly martial character of her 
subjects entitles her. But all that Pitt would do 
was to procure and guarantee a strict neutrality 
from Denmark. Prussia and Holland were, of 
course, parties in this guarantee; and the Crown 
Prince of Denmark was again assured that if he 
touched the Swedish frontier, or joined his forces 
either by land or sea to those of Russia, they 
would give to the King of Sweden their speedy 
and efficacious assistance. 
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Hoatilities recommenced in Finland as soon as 
the severity of the climate would permit. Towards 
the end of May several severe and bloody actions 
took place, the Russians being commanded by 
Mouschkin Pouschkin, and the Swedes by Gene- 
ral Meyersfeldt. In most of these affuirs the 
Russians were defeated by the brilliant valour 
of the Swedes; but the empress threw in fresh 
recruits and powerful reinforcements. Early in 
June, Gustavus arrived and assumed the com- 
mand of his own army. Only a few days after 
his arrival in Finland a desperate battle was 
fought, and the Russians, though far the more 
numerous, were thoroughly beaten. Gustavus 
displayed as much bravery as Charles XIT. could 
have done. His brother, the Duke of Suder- 
mania, continued in the command of the fleet, 
and endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to prevent 
the junction of the Russian forces. Meanwhile 
Gustavus continued to be victorious by land; but 
every battle cost him many of his best men, and 
as he advanced into Russian Finland his difficul- 
ties increased greatly. In this part of his pro- 
gress he was attended by a fleet of galleys, which 
moved along shore and co-operated with the 
army. But Catherine had collected in the Gulf 
of Finland a far more numerous galley-fleet; and 
a tremendous engagement, in waters where no 
large ships could approach, took place on the 
25th of August. The result of this day of car- 
nage was that the King of Sweden was obliged 
to evacuate the Russian territories, and retreat 
across his own frontier. 

The troubles in the Netherlands had broken 
out afresh, and were not destined to come to a 
peaceful and satisfactory termination. Joseph’s 
pride was hurt by the accommodation of 1787; 
and as soon as he imagined he had means suf- 
ficient so to do, he rashly resolved to annul all 
the concessions which he had made to the Flem- 
ings and Brabanters, and to carry into execu- 
tion every part of his original scheme of reform. 
Above all things, he determined that the Capu- 
chins should not be allowed to triumph over 
him, nor the doctors of Louvain be permitted to 
teach philosophy and theology in their own old 
way. The first intimation of Joseph’s design 
was seen in the recall of Count Murray, and the 
substitution of General Dalton. Murray was a 
man of a lenient, conciliating temper; Dalton, 
an Irishman by birth, but who had grown gray 
in foreign service, was exactly the reverse in 
character and disposition. He was thoroughly 
a man of the sword, and one that thought the 
sword, in all cases, the best instrument of govern- 
ment. At the same time, Count Trautmansdorff 
was appointed to the civil government of those 
dominions. They arrived at Brussels at the end 
of 1787, or early in 1788, The first renewal of 
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discord was on the subject of the university of 
Louvain. The people stood up manfully for their 
old priests, monks, and divinity professors; and 
blood was soon spilled in the streets of Brussels, 
of Antwerp, and of other towns, by Dalton’s bat- 
talions. The college was shut up, but so also were 
the hearts of all the emperor’s subjects in the 
Netherlands to any return of good feeling or re- 
conciliation with him. While blundering through 
his campaign on the Danube, and allowing his 
fine army to be repeatedly defeated by the undis- 
ciplined, unskilful Turks, Joseph found time to 
write letters to the Netherlands, expressing his 
perfect approbation of Dalton’s vigorous proceed- 
ings at Louvain and at Antwerp. He indulged 
in the confident hope that these acts of vigour, 
and the flight of the principal malcontents, would 
re-establish order and a perfect submission to his 
will. He could not, or he would not perceive 
that these exiles might soon return with foreign 
armies at their backs; and that the Flemings, 
Brabanters, and the rest might rise to a man and 
join any standard rather than submit again to 
his rule. For the present, the whole of that fine 
country wore the aspect of sullen gloom and dis- 
content; the prisons were crowded, the manufac- 
tories were left empty, the emigration continued, 
and a stop was put to nearly all trade and in- 
dustry. Many of the emigrants threw themselves 
into the political clubs and all the revolutionary 
commotions at Paris, imbibing new, extreme, 
and violent notions of politics, and of the rights 
of man; and from this time clubs and secret so- 
cieties began to be formed in Brussels, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Liege, and most of the principal cities of 
the Austrian Netherlands; and ideas and aspira- 
tions received birth and encouragement which 
were not merely incompatible with the sovereign 
rule of the emperor, but with any monarchical 
government orany known and settled constitution. 
Frenchmen of ready wit and still readier tongues 
went from place to place as political missionaries 
and prophets; and these visitations were extended 
into Holland and the other United Provinces, 
where the democratic party, who had been put 
down by Prussian bayonets and cannon, were 
quite ready to rise again if they could only see 
a good prospect of support and success, By 
one edict Joseph sequestrated all the remaining 
abbeys of Brabant. The states of Brabant now 
refused to vote any subsidies whatsoever; and at 
the beginning of the year 1789 Joseph recalled 
his oath to observe the terms of the “Joyous 
Entry,” ordered fresh arrests and banishments, 
and intimated in the most unequivocal manner 
that he intended to establish by military force an 
absolute government in the Netherlands, to corre- 
spond with the despotism of all his other states 
and possessions, excepting Hungary and the 
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Tyrol. But in a brief space of. time nearly all 
the nobility, gentry, and clergy—nearly all the 
manufacturers, merchants, burghers, and sub- 
stantial farmers— openly declared against the 
emperor, who was so occupied by the war on the 
Danube, and so impoverished by it, that instead 
of 40,000 men which Trautmansdorff had spoken 
of, he could scarcely spare 1000 to send into the 
Netherlands. He had goaded his subjects there 
into universal insurrection at the very moment 
when his means of coercing them were at the 
lowest, and their hopes and encouragements at 
the highest pitch; for the French revolutionists 
were now advancing in full career. The Duke 
d’Aremberg and other great nobles, the Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, the head of the clergy, with 
numerous bishops and lord abbots, the members 
of the states of Brabant, and the members of 
the now suppressed grand council, assembled at 
Breda in the course of the months of August and 
September, 1789, and on the 14th of September 
they constituted and declared themselves to be 
the legal assembly of the states. In that capa- 
city, and supported by the almost unanimous 
voice of the country, they told the emperor that 
nothing but the immediate revocation of his 
illegal edicts, and the reinstatement of the pro- 
vinces in their ancient rights, could possibly re- 
lieve them from the cruel necessity of appealing 
to God and the sword. A few weeks after, the 
militia and volunteers assembled in many towns 
under their old officers, and bands of insurgents, 
well armed and not unprovided with artillery, 
took the field and drove the emperor's garrisons 
out of forts Lillo and Liefenshoeck. Dalton sent 
against them a strong division under General 
Schréder, who retook the two forts. Buta few 
days after, when Schroder ventured to follow the 
insurgents into Turnhout, he was defeated in a 
street fight and driven out of that town with great 
loss. After this success the insurgents took the 
name of the “ patriotic army,” and were joined 
every day by great numbers of returning emi- 
grants, who, if they came from the south, brought 
with them French democrats, and if they came 
from the north, Dutch democrats. If Dalton 
had ever been fond of fighting, he certainly’ 
showed no such propensity on the present occa- 
sion: he kept away from the field and intrusted 
the command of the troops to others. Being in- 
formed that the patriots were making head at 
Tirlemont, he sent General Bender against them, 
and Bender, imprudently engaging in the streets 
of the town as Schréder had done before him, 
was thoroughly defeated and driven out of the 
place with great loss and shame. This was at 
the beginning of November. Within a very few 
uays after, General Arberg was routed and com- 
pelled to retreat behind the Scheldt; and the 
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banner of independence was raised in Louvain, 
Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and other important cities. 
The emperor now fell into an agony of alarm and 
suspicion. The letters from his sister Marie 
Antoinette conveyed dismal accounts of what 
was passing and plotting in France. He began 
to suspect almost every man that was anywise 
connected with the Netherlands, and he even 
doubted for a moment the fidelity of the brave 
and witty Prince de Ligne, who had hitherto 
been an especial favourite with him, but who, 
as a native of the Low Countries, and as one 
having great estates there and high consideration 
among his countrymen, now became an object of 
suspicion. And in fact the chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion had applied to De Ligne, who was then 
commanding a part of the emperor's troops at the 
“ siege of Belgrade, to take the command of the 
patriot army in the Netherlands. The prince 
was not the sort of man that could break through 
the ties of allegiance, the obligations of a soldier, 
or the habitudes of a whole life; he was more- 
over personally attached to the emperor, who 
had many qualities proper to conciliate friend- 
ship and esteem; and De Ligne, who was quick- 
sighted and sagacious beyond most of his con- 
temporaries, clearly foresaw the anarchy to which 
the French revolution must lead, and the identi- 
fication which must take place between that 
revolution and the insurrection in his own coun- 
try if not checked in time. He removed the 
emperors doubts and suspicions by some of his 
familiar and witty letters ; but under his pleasan- 
try and badinage appeared in sober sadness his 
forebodings and apprehensions. He earnestly 
recommended the emperor to put an end to the 
ruinous war on the Danube, to content himself 
with the towns and the fortresses he had taken, 
to make peace with the Turks, and to apply 
himself with all his power, and with the least 
possible delay, to extinguish the flames in the 
Low Countries, and to prevent the spreading of 
the great fire kindled in France ;' and if Joseph 
had followed his advice, some of the earlier stages 
of the French revolution might have been less 
ruinous and disgraceful to the old monarchies 
and despotisms of Europe. If nothing more had 
been done, th quieting of the Low Countries, 
and the return of the people to their former 
tranquillity and attachment to the house of Aus- 
tria, which might have been brought about 
without armies and without any bloody conten- 
tion, might have closed the gates to the neigh- 
bouring French, instead of leaving them wide 
open, and the minds of the Flemings and Bra- 
banters in a state to receive the republicans as 
friends and deliverers. The first outpouring of 
the French was sure to be towards Flanders and 
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Brabant, the old battle-fields of Europe—every 
motive, nearly every possible consideration, ought 
to have iurged the emperor to make himself strong 
on this side; but he, on the contrary, had been 
throwing down every rampart and barrier, had 
been labouring, asif purposely, to facilitate the tirst 
movements of the French, and possibly even at the 
first moment on which the Prince de Ligne offered 
his good advice it was too late to follow it with 
effect. De Ligne says that he was himself op- 
pressed with summonses and propositions to go 
and place himself at the head of the Flemish 
insurgents; that he was called upon to defend 
the rights and privileges of his country, and 
menaced with confiscation in case of his delaying 
any further to take that decisive patriotic step. 
To Vandernoot, who conducted this correspond- 
ence for the patriots, the prince returned no 
answer ; but he wrote to others of his country- 
men to assure them that there was more to be 
gained from a reconciliation with the emperor 
than from a perseverance in revolution and war, 
which could only be maintained by a union or 
alliance with the French, whose present temper 
and views he considered as perilous in the ex- 
treme, not merely to all crowns and sceptres, but 
to all nobles, to all men possessing property, to 
the entire aristocracy of Europe. 

In the month of November the emperor ad- 
dressed a conciliatory declaration to all his sub- 
jects in the Low Countries: he expressed a deep 
sorrow for the troubles which had broken out, 
and offered a redress of grievances upon condition 
of their first laying down their arms, Having 
already been deceived in this way, and having 
been exasperated and maddened by Dalton’s mili- 
tary executions, the people would not trust Jo- 
seph again, nor rely in any degree on the pater- 
nal affection which he boasted. The states of 
Flanders, on the 20th November (1789), assumed 
the style of “High and Mighty States;” and 
they asserted their independence by passing and 
issuing various resolutions and manifestoes de- 
claring the emperor to have forfeited, by tyranny 
and injustice, and the invasion of their privileges, 
all right or title to the sovereignty, and ordering 
the levy of an army of 20,000 men, and a close 
union with the states of Brabant. In Brabant, 
and particularly in Brussels, the patriots pro- 
ceeded with increasing vigour and vehemence ; 
for every day brought the most encouraging news 
of the emperor's illness and political weakness, of 
the irresistible might of the mother-revolution at 
Paris—and many of the aristocracy of the Low 
Countries were not so quick-sighted as De Ligne 
in discovering the tendency of French democracy, 
and its inevitable consequences if once allowed 
to get the ascendency. Dalton, after all his bra- 
vadoes, had been compelled to shut himeelf up 
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in Brussels. The patriots soon rose. upon him 
there, and attacked him unexpectedly at a mo- 
ment when conciliatory negotiations were carry- 
ing on. ‘All the unscrupulous conduct was not 
on one side, and in the Low Countries, as else- 
where, patriots could be guilty of treachery and 
deception as well as kings, ministers, and cour- 
tiers. The Irish soldier of fortune was so com- 
pletely taken by surprise that he was obliged, on 
the. 9th of December (1789), to sue for a capitu- 
lation. The patriots granted him leave to with- 
draw his troops into Luxemburg; and they then 
remained in undisputed possession of all Brabant 
as well as Flanders. 

The applications of the Belgic patriots to France 
had commenced in the earliest stages of the French 
revolution, and before the character of that phe- 
nomenon could be ascertained. They gave birth 
to a strange variety of schemes and intrigues at 
Paris. One party thought of getting the Duke 
of Orleans appointed ruler of the emancipated 
states, which were to be formed into a separate 


kingdom, with something like the same limits | 


which belong to the present kingdom of Belgium. 
Emissaries had been despatched to Brussels, to 
Ghent, and to other cities, in order to work out 
or prepare for this project; and it is even said 
that the Duke of Orleans opened the scheme to 
the British government, and endeavoured to ob- 
tain their concurrence or acquiescence on the 
ground that the Netherlanders would never again 
submit to the emperor.’ This intrigue failed, as 
might have been expected. As a last resource 
the Emperor Joseph despatched Count Cobentzel, 
a practised and able diplomatist, to Brussels, with 
full powers to treat with the insurgents. Co- 
bentzel offered to restore all their privileges and 
rights; but the states now haughtily demanded 
many new privileges and an extension of their 
rights, together with a better security, properly 
guaranteed, for the enjoyment of them. And on 
the last day of the year 1789 the states of Brabant 
bound themselves, in presence of the citizens of 
Brussels, by a solemn oath, to preserve the riglits, 
privileges, and constitution of their country; and 
they administered the same oath to the members 
of the restored grand council, also in presence of 
the citizens and populace of Brussels, who rent 
the air with their acclamations, swearing in their 
turn to support the states and the council, and 
to live free or die. Shortly afterwards they 
formed an offensive and defensive league with 
the states of Flanders. By this time the King 
and Queen of France were little better than state 
prisoners in the Tuileries. The national assem- 
bly was transferred from Versailles to Paris, the 
scene of famine and almost daily insurrection. 
The revolutionary arena was now full of com- 
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batants, and the combat itself was considerably 
advanced. : 

By the part which it had taken in the Ameri- 
can war, the government of Louis XVI. had re- 
duced itself to a state of bankruptcy, and had 
given countenance and strength to the spirit of 
revolutionism in Europe. La Fayette, who in- 
eptly figured during the first stages of the French 
revolution, became on his return to his own coun- 
try a sort of popular idol; and nearly every French- 
man: that had served with him in the western 
world was regarded with admiration and respect, 
as one that had witnessed the triumph of the 
cause of the people, and was capable of giving 
advice and instruction in all those political mat- 
ters which Frenchmen had so long disregarded. 
Franklin, too, and all the American residents and 
travellers, were regarded as oracles in the salons 
of Paris; and republicanism became a fashion 
even among the nobility, especially among such 

| as were poor, or out of favour at court, or younger 
' brothers. It was in this state of mind that the 
writings of Voltaire, D’Alembert, Rousseau, Di- 
derot, and their followers—the principles of the 
encyclopédistes, Economistes, and philosophes, who 
were one and all agreed in animosity not merely 
against the Catholic church, but against all re- 
vealed religion—began really to ferment and to 
produce their rapid and wide-spreading effects. 
But, perhaps, as compendiums and manuals of 
political science Thomas Paine’s Common Sense 
and his Lights of Man were in greatest vogue 
among the less educated part of the community. 
With such guides, and in their unacquaintance 
with the practical workings of a free system of 
government, the French were not likely to con- 
duct a revolution with wisdom and moderation ; 
yet that some great and sweeping changes were 
indispensable will not now be denied by any man 
in his senses. Not less, as we believe, through 
the imprudence and vices of the people than 
through the concerted despotism of the court, 
almost the last traces of a constitution or of 
liberty had for long ages disappeared in France. 
The states-general, which had once an authority 
corresponding to that of the English parliament, 
had been altogether discontinued; the parlements 
had been converted into mere courts of register ; 
and those municipal institutions upon which all 
liberty and proper self-government depend had 
been reduced to a nullity. The taxes were most 
unequally distributed—the privileged classes, the 
nobility, the clergy, the monastic orders, contri- 
buting hardly anything to the public revenue. 
Plebeian birth was an all but insurmountable bar 
to any promotion in the army or navy. Yet the 
! noblesse had no political privileges whatsoever ; 
, and if not considerable by their landed property, 
their employments, or as rank, they were 
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simply valets of the court, or dissipated adven- 
turers, or obscure yet proud country gentlemen. 
Impartial justice was rarely to be obtained, and 
arbitrary arrests by lettre de cachet and long con- 
finements in the Bastile, without trial and with- 
out cause assigned, were, or rather had been 
common events among the superior classes of 
society. The poor people were oppressed by cor 
vées and other intolerable services. These were 
only a few of the evils which the French had to 
complain of; and the redress of them would have 
sanctified a revolution if it had been conducted 


with wisdom and humanity. 


The financial embarrassments of the govern- 


- ment, which precipitated the crisis, originated in 
rather a remote period; the splendid and much- 
vaunted reign of Louis XIV., with its invasion 
and transient conquests, had impoverished the 


country; the profligate government of the Regent 
Orleans sank the state still deeper in debt; and 
under the reign of Louis XV. ruinous, sanguinary, 


and for the most part unsuccessful wars abroad, 
and an infamous misrule at home, increased this 
poverty and discontent. 

It was under this reign that the court, the capi- 
tal, and most of the great cities of France, be- 
came demoralized to a point beyond which all 
the horrors of the coming revolution could scarcely 
carry them. There were great and glorious ex- 
ceptions among all classes, and in every part of 
the kingdom; in many of the remote and rural 
districts a simplicity and innocency of manners 
still reigned ; there were generous sentiments and 
aspirations in a very large part of the nation, and 
existing even in the breasts of men to whom vice 
and sensual indulgence were most familiar; there 
was bravery to do and dare, for that essential qual- 
ity never yet was wanting in the French; there 
was an abundance, or a superabundance, of talent, 
ingenuity, wit; but there was no political expe- 
rience, no caution or moderation, no patient per- 
severance, no toleration for the errors or passions 
of others, no sympathy or friendship, but a deadly 
hostility between all the different ranks or classes 
of society, at the moment when Louis XVI. and 
his young wife became king and queen, with the 
touching exclamation or prayer uttered on their 
knees, and with etreaming eyes, “‘O God! guide 
us, protect us; we are too young to reign!” 

The new sovereign, a weak but amiable man, 
and not without acquirements and abilities which 
might have rendered him a good and useful king 
in a different country, or even in France under 
less numerous and fatal difficulties, found the 
people discontented, impoverished, suffering, and 
mutinous; the government embarrassed by an 
enormous and still increasing debt; the credit of 
the state destroyed by a bankruptcy profligately 
perpetrated by the Abbé Terray, the precious 
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finance minister of Louis XV.; the army disor- 
ganised, the navy almost annihilated, and all 
classes and conditions of his subjects calling for 
reform—for an immediate and sweeping reform 
—without being in the least agreed as to where 
it was to begin and where end, or as to the means 
to be employed in procuring it. At first, how- 
ever, there seemed a fair prospect of contentment 
and tranquillity: the king chose for his premier 
the octagenarian Count de Maurepas, who had 
grown old without growing very wise; but he ap- 
pointed Turgot, the most distinguished of the 
economista, and a virtuous and philosophic man, 
to be comptroller-general of the finances, and the 
wise and good Malesherbes to preside over the 
department of justice. The exiled parlement 
was recalled, and reinstated with honour. Tur- 
got and Malesherbes, who knew the temper of 
the times, and that some grand changes were in- 
evitable, wished the king to take the business of 
reform into his own hands, whereby, they calcu- 
lated, he might be enabled to retain the direction 
of it, and prevent the extremity of a revolution 
—an extremity fearful even among a better 
trained and more phlegmatic people, but trebly 
dangerous with a people like the French. They 
proposed that the king should begin with some 
of the gross and monstrous burdens that ground 
the commonalty; that he should suppress the in- 
ternal duties which weighed heaviest on articles 
of food, and above all the detested gabelle, or tax 
on salt; that he should abolish the corvées, or 
forced labour for the maintenance of roads, and 
the other tyrannical usages which had arisen out: 
of the feudal system ; that he should subject the 
nobility and the clergy to pay taxes as well as 
the tiers état, or common people; and that he 
should convert tallages and other services, which 
excessively harassed and distressed the country 
people, into a fixed territorial impost. They also 
recommended the abolition of torture ; a total re- 
visal of the old criminal code; the compilation 
of a new and uniform civil code; full liberty of 
conscience, and the recall of the Protestants ;. the 
gradual suppression of the greater part of the 
convents and monasteries ; the emancipation of 
the civil power from ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; 
@ proper provision for the parochial clergy and 
country curés, who did all the duties of religion 
that were performed in France, who possessed 
all the religion that was left in the French clergy, 
and who were and had for ages been condemned 
to starve or languish upon miserable pittances, | 
while the dignitaries of the church—excessively 
wealthy and luxurious, and as dissipated and un- 
believing as the lay aristocracy—were spending 
They further 


and obligations ; the suppression of all the exist- 
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ing impediments to trade and industry, of every- 
thing which separated the provinces of France 
from one another, and checked the commercial 
intercourse of the kingdom; the formation of 
provincial administrations, to be composed of the 
great landed proprietors, who were to unite and 
give strength to the powers and spirit of the 
municipal bodies, to superintend the construction 
of roads and canals, in which France was miser- 
ably deficient, and to attend to a variety of im- 
portant affairs too apt to be overlooked by the 
central government, residing continually in the 
capital. Turgot was intimately connected not 
only with the political economists, but with the 
whole body of philosophes, to whose free notions 
in metaphysics and in religion he subscribed: 
he therefore suggested, as important parts of the 
reform, that the philosophes should be retained 
for the government by proper fees and emolu- 
ments, in order to furnish “the tribute of their 
philanthropic observations,” that thought should 
be rendered free as trade; and that a new sys- 
tem of public instruction should be established, 
from which “all the old prejudices” should be 
weeded and excluded. As Louis XVI. was not | 
a free-thinker, as he loved the old religion much | 
better than the new ethics, as, like his grand- | 
father, Louis XV., he suspected and dreaded the 
philosophes, their converts and partizans, there 
was much in the scheme proposed that was in | 
the highest degree distasteful to him; and other 
essential portions of the project were still more 
odious to the aristocracy and the clergy, who ex- 
clusively surrounded the king, who already raised 
a loud cry about vested rights and ancient privi- 
leges, and who expressed, in the most determined 
manner, their intention of yielding nothing to ! 
the people. Deafened by these clamours, the 
young king threw out all the vital parts of the 
project; and agreed with his premier, old Mau- 
repas, that nothing ought to be done that tended 
to disgust and alienate the nobility and the clergy, 
_ the real supporters of the power and splendour 
of the throne. Turgot, however, succeeded in 
inducing Maurepas and the king to consent to 
the abolition of the corvée, of the interior custom- 
houses between province and province, and of 
various other vexations and. abuses, which, col- 





wards better government. But the French people 
und the philosophes were far too impatient to 
wait for what could not possibly be well done 
except with time and caution; and the other 
orders were variously dissatisfied even with the 
little that was thus done in the way of reform. 
The courtiers complained bitterly of the rigid 
economy which Turgot had introduced ; and the 
parlement of Paris resented several measures 
which went to interfere with their old jurisdic- 
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tion, functions, and profits. The patriotism of 
the latter body seems to have evaporated from 
the very moment they discovered that their purses 
and their influence were to be touched. Turgot’s 
ministerial life of two years was a very uneasy 
one. ‘The wisdom and the boldness with which 
he opposed the mad war-party that drove Louis 
XVI. into the American war—predicting so 
many of the fatal-consequences of that rash step 
—put the capstone to his unpopularity at court, 
and he was driven into retirement in 1776. 
Turgot was succeeded as comptroller-general of 
finance by Clugny, who, after holding office about 
six months, gave place to Necker, from whom 
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NecKER.—From a portrait by J. 8 Duplessin. 


nothing less than absolute miracles were expect- 
ed; and that too by a people who believed not 
merely that the age of miracles was over, but 
that it had never existed. The prevalence of the 
new ideas was seen in this appointment, for 
Necker was not only a plebeian, but a foreigner 
and Protestant. He was a native of Geneva, and 
the son of a professor of law in that little repub- 
lic. He went to Paris in his youth to seek fortune 
or employment; and he found both in the house 
of Thellusson, also a Genevese, and at that time 
the greatest banker and capitalist on the Conti- 
nent. His steadiness and perseverance, with 
some abilities, soon raised him from the condition 
of a clerk to that of a partner, and in the course 
of twelve or thirteen years he realized a very 
large fortune. There was some difficulty in over- 
coming the religious scruples and the national 
scruples of Louis XVI., who thought that his 
finance minister ought to be a Frenchman and a 
Catholic; but in the end, the alien and Protestant 


Necker was admitted to the most difficult office 


of the state, without, however, having the honour 
of a seat in the council. He refused the ordinary 
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pay and emoluments of office, declaring that his 
only object was to benefit the people of France, 
and save their government from bankruptcy. 
Men, however, who knew him well, and who even 
respected the many good qualities that were in 
him, thought that it would have given him some 
pain to see France saved by any other hand than 
his own; and that, though not covetous of money, 
of which he had already more than enough, he 
was covetous of distinction and glory as a states- 
man, and singularly ambitious of being thought 
the only regenerator of an undone kingdom. If 
Turgot’s schemes had in some degree smelt over- 
strongly of the new philosophism and of the 
coterie of encyclopedists and economists, Necker’s 
certainly savoured too much of the banking-house 
and the stock-exchange. He considered that the 
salvation of this rickety, worn-out monarchy 
might be found in public loans adroitly managed, 
in the introduction of a better system of collec- 
tion and book-keeping, and in a very little econo- 
my on the part of the court and the various de- 
partments of government. Loans, new loans, 
were to supply the place of new taxes; for the 
people, the ¢/ers état, were already so overbur- 
dened that they could bear no more, and the no- 
bility and clergy had secured for a little while 
longer their exemption from all taxes. No doubt 
there was service to be done by a good banker 
and stock-broker, and Necker did honestly and 
with spirit, just as much as was to be expected 
from a mau in that capacity; but he did, and 
could do little more, for Necker was scarcely a 
statesman at all, and the crisis required the great- 
est of statesmen. Nor is it at all improbable 
that the greatest statesman that. ever has lived, 
or that ever shall live, would have utterly failed 
in that political chaos. As for Necker’s economy, 
or reduction of expenditure, it was too insigni- 
ficant In amount to have saved a little Swiss can- 
ton. He would have made it more, but he was 
thwarted by the young queen, who naturally 
loved pleasure and expense, by the whole house- 
hold, and by nearly every aristocrat that had 
place, appointment, or pension, or was living in 
the hope of obtaining it. The more thoughtful 
part of this high, and privileged, and separate 
world agreed tLat some retrenchment might be 
necessary or expedient; but they never could 
agree as to the places where the retrenchments 
ought to be made, and every one of them thought 
that he, his own connections, or particular de- 
partment ought to be spared, And Necker, 
afraid of making enemies, afraid of offending the 
queen, carefully abstained from any bold attempt. 
If it had been a time of peace his financial opera- 
tions might have produced some more lasting 
benefit; but nearly all the money he could bor- 
row was swallowed up by the Americun war, 
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and he found himself incapacitated from alle- 
viating the crushing burdens of the people. He 
went on adding loan to loan. In the year 1781 
he was permitted to publish his famous comptes 
rendus, or regular account of the finances of the 
kingdom, which disclosed for the first time the 
state of the revenue and expenditure—things 
which had hitherto been considered as sacred 
arcana of government, of which the people were 
never to have a glimpse. Although he was only 
half a philosophe and half a liberal, that party 
highly applauded this disclosure, declaring that 
it would render impossible the return of the old 
secret and absolute system. But, on the other 
hand, his disclosure made him many powerful 
enemies, and united against him a legion of place- 
men, pensioners, contractors, and others, who 
loved to live upon the public purse without the 
public having any knowledge of the fact. The 
comptes rendus certainly contributed somewhat 
to the great change that was approaching, and 
which was driven on by causes innumerable. 
Necker, assailed on every side at court, now de- 
clared that all his endeavours to retrieve the af- 
fairs of the country must prove ineffectual unless 
the king allowed him to change a part of the 
cabinet and to have a place at the council table. 
The king refused even the seat in the council, 
and thereupon Necker tendered his resignation, 
which was accepted in May, 1781,not many weeks 
after the publication of his comptes rendus. After 
a short uneasy interval, a finance minister was 
found perfectly to the taste of the court. This 
was Calonne, a bold, dashing, brilliant, self-cou- 
fident man, who had a great deal of wit and a . 
wonderful fertility of invention, and who would 
have saved France, if wit and impudence and 
wild schemes could have done it. Instead of re- 
commending an extensive and statesmanlike eco- 
nomy as Turgot had done, or practising a paltry 
economy like Necker, he boldly declared that no 
economy was necessary, and that the gaiety and 
splendour of the court ought to be supported. 
He entirely captivated the suffrages of the court 
by the urbanity of his manners, the facility with 
which he granted favours or money, and the 
charming tone and tenor of his political phil- 
osophy. He was regarded as the best comptroller 
of finances that. God had ever made—for courtiers, 
But this pleasant piping time could not last; a 
sum of money which, in francs, fills the breadth 
of a page, must be raised immediately, and an 
enormous addition must be made to the annual 
taxation of the country, or bankruptcy, ruin, 
anarchy, must ensue. Calonne felt, as a man 
who had bowels and sense, that it would be 
cruelty and madness to grind the people any 
further; and, after revolving many schemes, he 
determined to make an appeal to the nobility 
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and the clergy; and he obtained the reluctant | was shortly after translated to the much richer 


consent of the king to convoke an “ Assembly. of 
Notables.” 

The notables assembled at Versailles on the 
22d of February, 1787. The old courtiers were 
horror-stricken even at a deliberative, powerless, 
and most imperfect popular assembly like this; 
and the profligate Duke of Richelieu asked one 
of his friends what punishment he thought Louis 
XIV. would have inflicted upon any minister 
that had presumed merely to propose such a 
dangerous measure? These notables were almost 
to a man members of the privileged orders, and 
were exempted, either by birth or by profession, 
or by both accidents, from contributing to the 
wants of the state: but many of them were known 
to entertain the new notions, and to have ex- 
pressed an eagerness for reform and the correction 
of abuses. It was, in fact, upon these grounds 
that they had been selected from among thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands; and Calonne 
was credulous enough to imagine that they would 
display a perfect disinterestedness, and forward 
the liberal principles they professed at the ex- 
pense of sacrifices from themselves and the orders 
to which they belonged. He thought, too, that 
if selfish men should be found among these not- 
- ables of the land, they would, from their very 
selfishness, be ready to sacrifice a part to save 
the large remainder, to resign their exemption 
from taxation in order to keep their great estates 
and their rich benefices. It was, therefore, with 
his ordinary gaiety and vivacity that Calonne ex- 
plained in detail the motives of their being called 


together, and the healing schemes which he had | 


archbishopric of Sens. At every change wonders ° 
were expected; but it soon became visible that 
Loménie had no plan, and that no plan was possi- 
ble, The notables who had joined him iu making 
war upon Calonne abandoned him the very mo- 
ment he showed a disposition to resume and ° 
carry into effect a part of the projects which had 
been proposed by that minister and first con- 
templated by Turgot. He could neither continue 
the profusion of Calonne, by which alone the 
court was to be retained, nor fall back upon the 
saving system of Necker, which might have 
amused the people yet a little while: the loan- 
market was shut against him, and neither no- 
bility nor clergy would open their purses to con- 
tribute. There was no hope for him or in him. 
He could scarcely dare to speak against the pri- 
vileges and exemptions which he had so recently 
defended; and, when two or three of the notables 
hazarded reflections upou the amount of untaxed 
property, tithes, &c., they were put down by 
loud and indignant voices. “You demand the 
convocation of the states-general,” said the new 
minister with an air of alarm and astonishment. 
“Yes,” said La Fayette, whose revolutionary ar- 
dour had not excluded him from the assembly, 
“yes, and something more than that!” The nota- 
bles, who were not incorrectly designated by La 
Fayette’s pun Not-able, were rigid m their parsi- 
mony, and not very submissive in other respects. 
They, however, sanctioned the formation of pro- 
vincial assemblies, which, with time and patience, 
might have been productive of great good, if only 
in accustoming the French to a little self-govern- 


to propose for their consideration. These schemes | ment; and they also approved of the ministerial 
consisted, first, in a new distribution of taxes, by | plan for regulating the internal trade in corn. 
which the revenue would be materially increased, | They agreed to the total abolition of the corvée, 
and the expenses of collecting it materially less- | and to the imposing a new stamp tax; and here 
ened ; and, secondly, in the abolition of the in- | they halted. The court and the new minister of 
vidions privileges of the nobility and clergy, " finance were about equally afraid of what they 
which provoked a perennial jealousy and ani- | might do and what they bad left undone; and it 
mosity on the part of the ézers éat,and which . was resolved to put an end to a meeting which 
opposed an insurmountable barrier to permanent | had disappointed all parties. On the 25th of May 
improvement of any kind. But his illusion was : the king dissolved them. In July, the parlement 
presently dissipated. Instead of approving his of Paris refused to enregister the new stamp act 
plans, the notables pointed out their defects and | which the notables had sanctioned; and requested . 
their very dangerous tendency. Such a storm was : ' that his majesty would be pleased to convoke the 
raised as completely overwhelmed even the bold . states-general of the kingdom. Then, by the ad- 
andready-witted comptroller-general; andthough | vice of Loménie de Brienne aud his other minis- 
warmly supported by the queen, Calonne was | ters, Louis had recourse to a lit de justice, or 


dismissed on the 10th of April. He was suc- 
ceeded by a forward, fashionable, self-confident 
dignitary of the church, Loménie de Brienne, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, who accepted the post 
of Calonne with an appearance of confidence, and 


“Bed of Justice,” a fashion which had been in- 
troduced in the course of the gradual growth of 
despotism and disuse of even deliberative assem- 
blies, and which had often been resorted to before, 
when parlements proved refractory. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—ap. 1789. 
GEORGE It. 


Progress of the French revolution—Assembly of the ‘‘ Bed of Justice” at Versailles—The parlement of Paris pro- 
tests against its edicte— Public ferment against the stamp tax—Force employed against the parlementers—La 
Fayette’s satisfaction at the symptoms of revolution—His revolutionary proceedings—The atamp tax aban- 
doned—Unexpected entrance of Louis XVI. into the parlement of Paris—He demands its assent to two edicts 
—He is opposed by the Duke of Orleans—The duke and parliament protest against the edicts—They are 
punished by the court and applauded by the people— The court resolves to institute a cour pléniére— 
Resolutions of the parlement against the measure — Attempt to arrest D’Espréménil and De Monsabert— 
They are arrested in the parlement and imprisoned—KHevolt of the Bretons against the royal edicts—They 
form an alliance with La Fayette—The Duke of Orleans recalled to Paris—Destructive hail-storm in France— 
Famine succeeds—Poverty of the national exchequer—The Archbishop of Toulouse displaced and Necker 
recalled to office—Resolution to assemble the states-general—Proposal of the parlement to exclude the éters 
état from it—The parlement becomes unpopular by the proposal—Resolution to give the tiers éiat prepon- 
derance over the other bodies—Pamphlets written on the subject—Difficulties about the amount of represen- 
tation to be given to the tiers ¢tat—A double representation assigned to it—Popular delight at the concession 
— Riots in France before the meeting of the states-general—The states-general assembled—Their imposing 
procession—Controversy among the three bodies about their sitting together or apart-—Characters by whom 
the tiers état was represented—They assume the title of the ‘‘ National Assembly ”—The three orders meet in 
one chamber—Necker dismissed—The Bastille stormed—Bailly made mayor of Paris, and La Fayette com- 
mander of the national. guard—Necker recalled—His triumphant return to Paris—The demagogues predo- 
minate—The mob are let loose—Poputar riots and executions in Paris—Uproar and violence of the country 
people in the provinces—Excesses tolerated or encouraged by the national assembly—Unfortunate military 

.dinner of the Ist October—Indignation of the patriots at the military toasts and demonstrations—The 
national guards and mob march to Versailles—They bring the king and his family as prisoners to Paris— 
The Breton Club changes into the Jacobin Club—The Duke of Orleans exiled—His name made the scapegoat 
of the revolutionary excesses. 


moe N the 6th of August, 1787, the | all the printing presses of Paris worked night 

| 7 ‘‘ Bed of Justice” was held at Ver- | and day, pouring forth, for the most part, nothing 

| sailles. Before the parlement quitted | but eulogiums on the patriotic parlement, ana- 
Paris to attend it, they entered a ; themas on the government, libels on the king, 
P| protest against anything that might | and libels still more atrocious on the queen. The 

=e ©} be done or attempted contrary to Count d’Artois, the king’s younger brother (ufter- 
the laws of the kingdom. At Versailles they , | wards the ill-starred Charles X.), was grossly in- 
were compelled to be silent, and to witness the ; sulted in the streets of the capital, for having 
registering of the edict at the express command . told the parlementers that if he were king he 
of the sovereign; but, on the next day, when they | would compel them to be more obedient. At 
reassembled in the Palais de Justice, at Paris, | court, with an excessive irritation, there was 
they declared, in a formal protest, that the edict, | much indecision ; for Louis, though claiming ab- 
having been registered against their approbation | solute power, had in reality little taste for abso- 
and consent, was null and void; and the first per- | lute measures. But about a week after holding 
son that should attempt to carry it into execution ; the unpropitious /7t de justice, he assented to the 
should be judged and treated asa traitor. They ! proposals of his ministers for employing force 
well knew that the othar parlements of the king- | and intimidation, and all the parlementers were 





)' 





dom would follow their example, and that the tax | 
and duty payers—the great body of the people, 
who already paid too much — would not, with 
such encouragements, submnit to the stamp tax. 
Altogether, a more unlucky choice of an impost 
could not have been made. The history of the 
stamp tax in America was very generally known, 
and there was La Fayette, with Jefferson and a 
knot of Americans, to indoctrinate the French 
people. The very name of the tax was enough 
to forebode mischief. At this time of ferment 





suddenly arrested and conveyed to Troyes. When 
their departure became known there was a loud 
uproar; but the soldiers, who were not yet won 
over to the popular side, patroled the streets and 
restored quiet by breaking a few heads and con- 
veying someof the noisiest to their corps de gardes 
or to prison. But the king had not armies in 
every part of France, and at nearly every great 
town where there were no troops or only weak 
garrisons a spirit of riot and resistance was mani- 
fested. Even at this very early stage there were 
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conducting this revolution.?. Other men of leas 
name, but of infinitely more ability, were as active ~ 
as La Fayette, for the revolutionary party com- 
priced the young and middle-aged, whereas the 
monarchy was defended by the old only—who, 
as Jefferson complacently remarked, must he less 
active and be diminished daily in the usual course 
of nature. Loménie de Brienne, who had to bear 
the whole weight of government, and who was 
distracted by conflicting schemes and intrigues at 
court, not knowing what to, do, did scarcely any- 
thing at all, beyond ordering the suppression of 
the political clubs, and causing the streets of the 
capital to be patroled constantly by strong parties. 
Troubles and even open insurrections broke out 
in Dauphiny, in Brittany, French Flanders, Pro- 
vence, and Languedoc; and the provincial states, 
nobility, clergy, and tiers état united in deter- 
mined opposition. In this state of the public 
mind ministers could not venture to attempt 
levying the stamp tax or carrying into effect the 
subvention territoriale; and the president of the 
parlement, without any permission from the king, 
or previous notice given, was emboldened to quit 
Troyes, and repair to Versailles, On the 13th 
of September (1787) M. le Président obtained an 
audience of Louis, who had been for some time in 
a most painful state of poverty, doubt, and vacil- 
lation, not knowing whether to persevere in hos- 
tilities or to attempt a reconciliation. He told 
his majesty—what all the world had been telling 
him for months—that the kingdom would be 
absolutely ruined unless the present system was 
abandoned, the parlement reinstated, and the 
states-general convoked. The boldness of his 
language had an instantaneous effect on the timi- 
dity of the king, and decided his wavering mind 
—at least for a few hours. Louis engaged to give 
up the stamp tax and the territorial impost, to 
recall the parlement, and to give them satisfaction 
in some other respects; while all that he required 
from the president was, that they should register 
the patent by which Loménie de Brienne was 
recently appointed first minister of state. The 
parlement returned in triumph to Paris. 

This apparent return of a good understanding 
between the court and the parlement lasted but 
a very short time; nor would its longer duration 
have been of much importance; for it was im- 
possible that the questions at issue should be 
settled by these two bodies. Louis, unfortunate 
in his own character, unfortunate in his advisers, 
and in nearly all those who surrounded him, 
changed his mind and system within a very few 
days. With somewhat unusual noise and publi- 
city the 19th of November was fixed for a grand 
reyal hunt; and on the morning of that day, 
when the parlement thought that the king and 


2 Memoirs of La Fayette, of Gowverneur Morris, and of Jay. 


symptoms that the people would make a wild and 
immoderate use of their power whenever they 
should be enfranchised; and that the revolution, 
like all its predecessors, would be a bloody one. 
But men would not permit their extravagant 
hopes to be overcast by these sad signs, or alarm 
to be excited by their warning. 

La Fayette, who appears to us to be about the 
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La FaYETTs.—From an anonymous print. 


most inept man that ever meddled with the main- 
springs of revolutions, wrote in an ecstasy of joy 
to his old friends on the other side of the Atlantic 
—“ Notions of liberty have been spreading very 
fast among us ever since the American revolution. 
The combustible materials have been kindled by 
the assembly of notables and by our parlements. 

. Liberty is cantering and prancing from 
one end of the kingdom to the other.”' Prancing, 
indeed! a wild unbroken colt, beating her un- 
shodden hoofs to pieces on rough ground, where 
no roads as yet had been made, without bit or 
rein to curb and guide her, and with a crowd of 
self-confident but bad riders like La Fayette, each 
jostling the other and fighting to be first, fondly 
fancying that they could vault upon her back with- 
out saddle or stirrup, guide her as they list, and 
put her through her paces like an old well-trained 
Flanders mare. But if La Fayette was deficient 
in all the high qualities which make a statesman 
or a political philosopher, he was gifted with a 
wonderful share of activity. He attended the 
notables; he was in constant communication with 
the leaders of opposition in the parlement of 
Paris and in nearly all the other parlements of 
the kingdom; he voted and harangued in the 
provincial assembly of Auvergne, his native pro- 
vince; and in a trice he was back in the capital, 
consulting with Jefferson and other American 
republicans as to the best means of making and 


1 Letters to General Washington, in Memoirs, Correspondence, 
éc., of General La Fayette; published by his family. 
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court were chasing deer in the forest of St. Ger- 
main, Louis, attended by all the princea of the 
blood, the great officers of state, the peers of 
France, and a long retinue besides, drove into 
Paris and suddenly appeared at the gates of the 
Palais de Justice, wherein the parlement was 


sete 


THE PaLats bE Justice, PARts, as at the Period. 
From a sketch on the spot by T. 8. Boys. 
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feelingly on the subject of religious toleration. 
‘I will ever maintain,” said he, “the holy religion 
in which I have the happiness to have been born, 
and I will not permit it to suffer any diminution 
of its pre-eminence in the kingdom; but J am of 
opinion that this same religion commands me 
not to leave a part of my subjects deprived 
of their natural rights.” There followed a hot, 
loud, and passionate debate, which made the 
king red and pale alternately. The great theme 
was the necessity of immediately assembling 
the states-general, in order to achieve a rapid 
and universal reform, These harangues lasted 
six or seven hours; it was growing dark, and 
was far beyond the hour at which royalty and 
the great world then generally dined. Louis, 
whose good appetite no troubles or anxieties 
could depress, was hungry, faint, exhausted. 
At last, on a hint given him by Lamoignon, 
he rose to put an end to the sitting by declar- 
ing, a8 imperiously as he could, that he must 
have his successive loans edict registered with- 
out further talking. A short silence followed, 
and men gazed at one another as if each ex- 
pected that some one else would reply. The 
personage to rise and break this silence was 
the Duke of Orleans, the first prince of the 
blood next to the king’s brothers, who had 
led one section of the opposition in the assem- 
bly of notables, and who had been for several 
years in fierce hostility to the court, to the 
king, and still more to the queen. Looking full 
at his majesty, Orleans inquired whether this 
was a lu de justice or a séance royale? He 
was answered by the king and many of the 
court, all in a breath, that it was a séance 


assembled. This was a poor and weak parody ; royale. Even under despotism certain little forms 


of a feat of Louis XIV., when he entered a similar © 
meeting with his hunting whip, and frightened | 


the members into instant submission. The time 
had gone by for such performances ; and Louis 
AVI. was neither shaped in body and feature, 
nor formed in mind, to play, theatrically or other- 
wise, the part of an off-handed tyrant. His most 
unexpected arrival, however, produced no incon- 
siderable sensation ; and, as Paris was still well 
filled with troops, there was some appearance of 
consternation as he’entered the great hall. He 
brought with him two edicts, one for a new 
loan to the amount of 450,000,000 livres; the 
other, for the re-establishment of the Protestants 
in their natural and civil rights. This emanci- 
pation of the Protestants had at last become a 
popular measure in France, and had been even 
recommended to the king by the parlement some 
time before. It haa therefore been thought that 
it was introduced on this occasion to reconcile 
both the public and the parlement to the succes- 


and rules of etiquette had been observed, and the 
duke now quoted one of these to the king’s face. 
Orleans said it was an old rule that edicts could 
not be registered by order in a séance royale; 
and that he, for one, must enter his humble 
protest against such registry. ‘“ You may do as 
you choose,” said the king, who repeated his 
order, saw it obeyed, and then departed with the 
same state in which he had come, attended by 
the princes of the blood, the peers, great officers, 
and the rest. But his Highness of Orleans ac- 
companied his majesty no farther than the gate, 
and, returning instantly, entered his stinging 
protest, which was adopted as their own by 
such members of the parlement as had remained 
behind, and who declared the loan edict to be 
null and void, and Orleans to be the greatest of 
princes and the best of patriots. They then 
separated. Next morning the Duke of Orleans 
was commanded to quit Paris, and to confine 
himself to his chateau of Villars-Cotterets; and, 


sive loans. Louis, however, appeared tc speak : by lettres de cachet Fréteau was consigned to the 
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dreary castle of Ham, and Sabatier de Cabre to 
the still drearier fortress of Mount St. Michael ; 
the other members of the parlement being or- 
dered at the same time to repair to Versailles 
with their journal or register in order to have 
the protest erased. If they were rebuked and 
brow-beaten at court, the parlement were hon- 
oured and applauded by the people of Paris, by 
the people of Versailles, and by all the people 
on the road. They returned to the capital bolder 
than ever, entered a fresh protest, and demanded 
the immediate recall and liberty of the Duke of 
Orleans, Fréteau, and De Cuabre.' 

On the 4th of January, 1788, the parlement 
passed some strong resolutions against lettres de 
cachet,? and repeated their declaration that they 
would not cease their demands and remonstrances 
until security was given for the personal liberty 
of every Frenchman. The contest grew every 
day sterner. At last the court secretly adopted 
the project of instituting a cour pléniére, which 
was to be possessed of such powers as to render 
the parlement unnecessary for all purposes of 
government. This cour pléniére was to consist 
of princes of the blood, peers of France, great 
officers of the crown, the higher orders of the 
clergy, marshals of France, governors of pro- 


- 


1 Those Antichristian ideas, which had long exercised the facul- 
ties and fed the vanity of literary and scientific men in Franco, 
now began to have a practical effect in breaking up the old rou- 
tine of French society and government. Of this Guizot saya:— | 

‘‘It is scarcely necessary for mo to say, that the burst of the | 
human mind, the spirit of free inquiry, was the paramount fea- 
ture of the eighteenth century. This influential epoch has been 
treated of, and eo ably handled by others who have gone before 
me, that 1 am relieved from the necessity of following minutely 
all the phases of the wondrous moral revolution which was then 
accomplished. 1 am, however, anxious to note certain points 
which have been sornewhat overlooked. 

“<The first which strikes my mind is one I have already alluded 
to, namely, the almost complete disappearance, so to speak, of the 
government in the course of the cighteenth century and the promi- 
nence of the human mind as the principal and almost only actor. 
Excepting the external relations attended to by the ministry of the 
Duke de Choiseul, and some concessions made to public opinion 
—for example, the American war—there never perhaps was a 
government so inactive, so apathetic and inert, as the French 
government of that time. In place of the stirring and ambitious 
government of Louis XIV., which interfered with everything, 
and put itself at the head of everything, we behold a power 
anxious only to keep itaelf on the background, so weak and shat- 
tered did it feel itself. 
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Activity and ambition had passed over ' 


to the nation, which, by its opinions and its intellectual move- | 


ment, mixed and interfered with all things, and, in short, alone 
possessed that moral authority which confers a veritable sway. 
“The second characteristic which strikes me in the state of 
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vinces, knights of the different orders, and a de- 
putation of one member from each parlement in 
the realm, and of two from the chambers of ac- 
counts and aids. They were all to be appointed 
by the king, but their appointments were to be 
for life. The parlement no sooner got the clue 
to the secret, through the activity, ingenuity, and 
liberality in bribing of D’Espréménil, than they 
passed a variety of resolutions condemning the 
whole scheme as an invasion of their rights and 
the national liberties, affirming that they were 
irremoveable, and that no authority in the state 


| was corupetent to suppress or usurp their func- 


tions. These proclamgtions, which greatly ex- 
cited the whole city of Paris, brought down a 
fresh exercise of arbitrary power. Orders were 
issued for arresting D’ Espréménil and De Monsa- 
bert in their own houses. But in the court, and 
in every office and department of government, 
there were individuals who, from jealousy and 
enmity to their official superiors, or sympathy 
with the opponents of the court, from a love of 
the new ideas, or a love of money, or from some 
other motive, were ever ready to betray all the 
secrets they could learn. This continued until 
the expiring candle of this poor monarchy was 
completely burned out ; and the practice will ac- 
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‘This movement had, furthermore, a peculiar characteristic, 
which has not, perhaps, been twice exhibited in the history of 
the world, namely, that it was purely speculative. In former 
times, action had promptly participated with speculation in 
all human revolutions. Thus, in the sixteenth contury, the re- 
ligious revolution had commenced with ideas and discussious 
purely intellectual, but it had speedily gathered into events. 
The leaders of intellectual parties had rapidly grown into the 
leaders of political parties, and the realities of life had mingled 


religious revolution of the seventeenth century. In Franoe, in 
the eighteenth century, we perceive the human mind exercising 
itself on all things, on ideas which, being closely interwoven 
with the real interests of existence, ought to have had the most 
prompt and potential influence; and yet the Jeaders and actors 
in those great debates remuined apart from every sort of practi- 
cal activity, appearing as mere speculators, who observed, judged, 
and delivered their opinions without ever interfering in eventa. 
At no epoch has the government over facta, or external realities, 
been so completely distinct from that over mind. The separa- 
tion of the mental and physical orders of things waa not real in 
Europe before the eighteenth century. For the first time, per- 
haps, the mental order was developed utterly apart from the 
material. This was an important fact, and it is one which has 
exercised a prodigious influence over the course of eventa. It 
gave to the ideas of the time a singular character of ambitious- 
ness and inexperience; for never was philosophy more eager to 
rule the world, or at the same time less conversant with it. A 
day was sure to come when a conflict would arise, when the 


with the operations of intellect. Thus had it happened in the 


the human understanding in the eighteenth century, is the | intellectual movement would pass into external facts; and as 


universality which marked the spirit of free inquiry. Previously, 
and particularly in the sixteenth century, inquiry had been 
exercised in a limited and definite field, having religious ques- 
tions for its objects, or political and religions questions com- 
bined, but never extending ite pretensions to all subjects. On 
the contrary, the characteristic of the free inquiry of the eigh- 
teenth century is ita universality. Religion, politics, pure philo- 
sophy, man and society, moral and material nature, all became 
at once the subjects of investigation, doubt, and system. Old 
ideas were thrown off, and new ones took their place. It wasa 
movement which penctrated to all quarters. 
Vou. ITI, 


they had been so totally separated the shock was violent, the 
amalgamation more difficult.” — Civilization in Europe, lect. xiv. 

These remarks apply mainly to France, and even in France do 
not apply to the whole of the eighteenth century. The new 
ideas were practically influential in other countries long before 
the revolutionary explosion in France. They not only fermented 
but materially influenced practical affairs in the Austrian dom- 
nieus, in Holland, and above all in British America, long before 
1 58, when they begun practically to affect France. 

2 Royal orders for the immediate arrest of any individual, and 
his secret imprisonment. 
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count for many thiugs in the revolution which | count of his resoluteness, would execute his order 
might otherwise appear inexplicable. When the | by force. The scene, besides, had lasted a long 
king’s officer went by night to the houses of | while—the majority must have been tired of 
D'Espréménil and De Monsabert to capture them | playing at Roman senators—-and so the two 
without noise, they were not to be found there | chosen victims stepped forth from their brethren 
or anywhere else. It was not the intention of | and surrendered themselves. As D’Espréménil 
those two gentlemen to flee or hide themselves | was escorted to a carriage by a file of soldiers 
for any time: what they wanted was to get up a | with their bayonets fixed, he put a short ques- 
scene, to injure the court by a scandalous eclat, | tion to the crowd of spectators, which, a very 
to imitate the grand exhibition which had taken | few months later, might have caused blood to 
place in the English House of Commons when | flow like water. ‘‘Have you courage?” said he. 
Charles I. went with an armed force to demand | The multitude made uo reply, and the regiment 
the persons of the five members : for these French- | doing duty on the spot—the French guards— 
men were always imitating, or fancying they | were firm and unconcerned. D’Espréménil was 
were imitating, the patriots of England, or Rome, | carried away to a little island off the coast of 
or Greece; and, as the two things resembled | Provence not far from Toulon, and De Monsa- 
each other in name, though in nothing else, they | bert to an old fortress near the city of Lyons. 
thought their parlement might stand out in the | A few minutes after their seizure the officer 
eyes of the world like an English parliament. | turned out all their brethren, locked up the 
Accordingly, on the following day they went | chamber of parlement, and carried away the keys 
down to the Palais de Justice, and took their ; in his pocket. 

usual seats. What they expected and had coun-| Not many days after these high events, on the 
ted upon for their master-stroke happened very | 8th of May, 1788, the king held a “ Bed of Justice” 
soon after; the Palais was surrounded by a regi- | at Versailles in order to enforce or to establish 
ment, and an officer entering their hall, demanded, | the cour pléniere. He produced certain ordi- 
in the king’s name, that M. d’Espréménil and | nances ready signed. These were registered, tlie 
M. de Monsabert should be delivered up to him. | parlement meantime keeping profound silence, 
A profound silence ensued. At length the pre- | and the meeting broke up. But the very next 
sident rose and declared that he and every | day the parlementers assembled in a tavern or 
member present was a D’Espréménil and a De | coffee-house at Versailles, and drew up a strong 
Monsabert, as they one and all coincided in the | protest. Nor were the provincial parlements 
sentiments of those members. The officer, not | much more submissive; except that of Douai, 
knowing the persons of the two members, and | not one of them would recognize the royal edict. 
not wishing to proceed to violence without ex- | But the last blow which upset the whole plan 
press orders, withdrew, and either went or sent | was the refusal of peers, nobles, bishops, coun- 
to Versailles to consult ministers or the king and | sellors, and other men of note, upon whose co- 
queen. The troops remained outside the build- | operation the king had confidently relied, to ac- 
ing, blocking up all the avenues leading to it, | cept places in this new cour pléniére, or to be in 
and the parlement remained within, having de- | any way concerned in it. Absolutism made a 
clared themselves in “ permanent session.” There | few shifts and a few dying struggles before it 
were 167 of them, sixteen being peers. D’Es- | resigned itself to its inevitable doom. The mili- 
préménil compared them to the Roman senate, | tary were employed at Rennes, and forced the 
sitting in their curule chairs and purple robes, | Breton parlement to enregister. Blood was spilled 
awaiting Brennus, the victorious Gauls, slavery | in the streets of that town, and, when the Bretons 
or death ; and told them that they were offering | sent a deputation of twelve to Versailles with a 
a grand spectacle to the universe! As they were | remonstrance, Loménie de Brienne, after hearing 
allowed to send messengers out, and even to de- | them, packed them off to the Bastille by dedtres 
spatch a courier to Versailles, it is to be supposed | de cachet. The Bretons sent a second and more 
that they were permitted to receive messengers | numerous deputation, who were met on the road 
within, and that the means of procuring food | by emissaries of ministers, and frightened back 
and wine were not denied to them. After some | to Rennes. The persevering Bretons despatched 
twenty hours the officer again entered the hall | « third and still more numerous deputation, and, 
and required the members to, point out to him | as these deputies travelled incognitt, and by dif- 
M. d’Espréménil and M. de Monsabert, under | ferent roads, they succeeded in reaching the ca- 
penalty of being declared guilty of treason in | pital and the royal residence. The minister re- 
protecting the king’s enemies, There was a beat- | fused to grant them an audience, but they had 
ing of drums and rattling of muskets in the | other work in hand besides that of representation 
court. It was evident that the officer, who was | and remonstrance. Before their coming they 
& man of iron, and who had been chosen on ac- | had struck up a close alliance with La Fayette, 
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who, by letter, had assured them “that he aseo- 
ciated himself in all opposition to every present 
and future act of arbitrary power.” Though not 
a born Breton, La Fayette’s principal property 
lay in that province, and his mother was a na- 
tive of it. He was therefore considered as good 
as a Breton, and he became the rallying point, 
not only of the deputies, but of all the men of 
movement that came up from their country to 
Paris. Under 1 auspices was now formed the 
Breton Club, the first germ of the Jacobin Club. 
After these proceedings it was not extraordi- 
nary that the queen should conceive sentiments 
of suspicion and aversion against La Fayette, 
or that he should be deprived of his command 
of a military division of the kingdom. To those 
who represented the relegation of the Duke of 
Orleans to Villars-Cotterets as too severe a pun- 
ishment for a prince of the blood, Louis replied, 
that he knew that of him which would justify 
him in taking off his head; yet he soon yielded 
to entreaties, and recalled the duke to the plea- 
sures and excitements of Paris. It was observed, 
or fancied, that from the moment Orleans re- 
turned, there was an increase of activity in the 
press and in the mob, and rumours began to be 
spread of great sums of money distributed in the 
faubourgs, and of plots for dethroning the king 
and setting up Orleans as captain-general and 
provisionary regent. Many of these reports were 
premature, or altogether fabulous; but some 
countenance appears to have been given to them 
by the duke’s crowded dinner-parties and assem- 
blies in the Palais Royal, where, without dis- 
tinction and without etiquette of any kind, par- 
lementers, philosophes, economists, journalists, 
peers, nobles, liberal churchmen (who neither 
believed in the doctrines of the church nor in 
any one point of the Christian faith), and all the 
men in Paris that were the most wedded to the 
new opinions, congregated day after day. 

But the mischief and the woe were aggravated 
by the arrival of a far more terrible agent than 
the Duke of Orleans, whose influence on the re- 
volution has been vastly overrated. In the month 
of July of this year (1788), a terrific hail-storm 
fell upon Paris and the country for 150 miles 
round about, destroying the harvest, as it was 
all but ready for the sickle, spoiling all the fruit 
upon the trees, and doing incalculable damage 
in other ways. As this storm had been preceded, 
in most parts of France, by a long drought, there 
_ was a certain prospect of scarcity, and of the 
rage of hunger being superadded to the other 
miseries and madnesses of the people. Surroun- 


ded by difficulties of every kind, without money, 


or the hopes of getting any—for the people were 
refusing to pay taxes, whether registered or un- 
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the successive loans, or lend a sous toa bankrupt 
government which was evidently falling to pieces 
—the king agreed that the states-general should 
be convoked in the following month of May, 
after the holding of such an assembly had been 
discontinued for more than 150 years. 

The poverty of the court, and the emptiness 
of the national exchequer, precipitated events. 
The king had but 2000 louis-d’ors left in his 
strong box at Versailles, and the state treasury 
at Paris did not contain wherewith to meet its 
obligations. At last, Count d'’Artois waited on 
the queen to assure her that Loménie must be 
dismissed, or the monarchy ruined; and, after 
tears shed both by her majesty and the minister, 
it was agreed that the archbishop should travel 
for the benefit of his health, and that Necker, 
who had returned to Paris some time before, 
should be invited or implored to accept the task 
of righting the finances and the monarchy. Lo- 
ménie de Brienne took the road to Nice and 
Italy; and the Genevese banker, on the very 
same day, the 24th of August (1788), was rein- 
stalled finance minister, with wonderful acclama- 
tions on the part of the people, who once more 
believed, for a little moment, that he was des- 
tined to be the saviour of France. His appoint- 
ment gave so nich satisfaction that Paris, which 
had long left the name of royalty out of her 
vvats, shouted all day and all night, “ Vive le 
Roi!” “ Vive Necker!” 

The promise to assemble the states-general in 
May, and even a royal decree to that effect, had 
been given under the wretched ministry of JLo- 
ménie. Necker only confirmed the king in this 
resolution. It would have been beyond the 
power of Necker, and all the finance ministers 
and statesmen of Europe, to have put off the 
meeting; but a wiser man might assuredly have 
made some better preparations for it. Some sort 
of revolution was as necessary as it was inevit- 
able —perhaps the worst was better than lingering 
on in the present state ;—yet, by previously de. 
fining and properly limiting the respective powers 
of the three orders of the state, and by providing 
beforehand some barriers against the sudden in- 
rush of the democracy, it appears just possible 
that much blood and crime might have been 
spared, and that Louis, instead of being dragged 
under the axe of the guillotine, might have been 
made the not unhappy or incompetent head of a 
constitutional monarchy. But in spite of their 
boasted new lighta and new philosophies, all 
classes, in constitutionalism and the science of 
representative government, had almost every: 
thing to learn ; and unfortunately each from the 
beginning seemed determined to ride over the 
othef, to treat it as an enemy, to impose ita own 


registered, and the capitalists would not look at | will for law upon it by force or by manoeuvre. 
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The parlement of Paris, which was honourably 
reinstated as soon as Necker returned to office, 
positively and pompously declared that the states- 
general ought to sit according to the form, ob- 
served at their last meeting in 1614, which was 
the same as declaring that the nobility and 
clergy should be everything, and the tiers état, 
or commons, nothing. The parlementers evi- 
dently thought that patriotism was an aristocratic 
occupation, and that they ought to preserve the 
monopoly; but their dogma, their heresy, their 
high treason against the tvers was no sooner pro- 
mulgated than they lost, and for ever, all favour 
with the nation. Even in France, there has sel- 
dom been a transition so rapid and extreme. On 
the 22d of September they were reinstalled in 
the Palais de Justice, amidst the plaudits, and 
rejoicings, and congratulations of all Paris; on 
the next day they delivered their opinion on the 
subject of the states-general ; and on the next all 
Paris hissed them, hooted them, and loaded them 
with execrations. As a body they never raised 
their heads again: they had played their part in 
what was only a prologue to the great drama, 
aud they were thrust aside to make room for 
other actors. On the other side the Breton Club, 
the Club des Enragés, all the clubs, with all the 
philosophes, economists, and ultra-liberals of 
Paris, went as far into extremes, or rather farther, 
than the parlement had done—advising and in- 
aisting that the ¢cers ctat ought to have a greater 
weight in the states-general than the two orders 
of the nobility and clergy united; for (so they 
argued, with a force that was irresistible to those 
who had nothing to lose) as great sacrifices were 
to be demanded from those two aristocratic and 
privileged orders, how was it possible that reso- 
lutions and laws to that effect should be carried, 
if those two orders were not outnumbered and 
outvoted by the ders, who were calling for the 
sacrifices, and were to be directly benefited by 
them? A paper, entitled “Deliberations,” was put 
forth as the production of the Duke of Orleans, 
though it was.written, no doubt, with advice 
and assistance from the philosophes and littéra- 
teurs that sat at the duke’s table, by Laclos, the 
author of Les Liaisons Dangereuses, one of the 
most debauched arti debauching works ever 
written, even in France. lLaclos was secretary 
to the Duke of Orleans, and a servant very 
worthy of such a master. The conclusion intended 
to be drawn from these deliberations was, that 
the third estate was the nation, and that nobility 
and clergy were nought! On the other hand, 
the Count d’Artois, with other princes of the 
hlood—the Prince of Condé, the Duke of’ Bour- 
bon, the Duke of Enghien, and the Prince of 
Conti—published a mémoire, or memorial {% the 
king, in which they declared that such principles 
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must endanger privilege, nobility, monarchy it- 
self, church, state, and the king’s treasury. This 
was quite certain; but what could the helpless 
king, or what could these princes of the blood 
do to prevent it, or to overset a political philo- 
sophy that was inculcated by 10,000 pens, and 
that would soon be maintained by 400,000 swords 
—by all France, except the privileged orders? 
But the production which was by far the most 
ably written, which made tH most noise, and 
produced the greatest effect, was the pamphlet 
of the Abbé Siéyes—Qw'est-ce que le Tiers Etat? 
or, “What is the Third Estate ?”’—in which, an- 
swering his own query, the author said it was 
everything ; that it had hitherto been nothing, 
but that it now wanted to become something. 
Siéyes, one of the many priests who had let their 
tonsures grow, embraced the new philosophy, 
arid thrown their theology to the dogs—had 
been vicar-general to the Bishop of Chartres, a 
canon and chancellor of that cathedral; but he 
had been living for some time in Paris, with the 
philosophes and political reformers, having a 
voice potential in all their deliberations for the 
regeneration of France and the world. He was 
one of the ablest men of that school, but vision- 
ary, fanatic to his system or systems, and as blind 
as xll the rest to the danger of throwing all the 
power of the state, and all at once, into the hands 
of the people who hitherto had had no share of 
it. As well might this logical Sicyes have be- 
lieved that a child might construe Virgil before 
being taught his alphabet, as believe that the 
huge and untaught democracy of France should 
pass at once from the condition of bondsmen to 
that of lords and masters, and still act with mo- 
deration and wisdom. He and his fellows, no 
doubt, reposed an entire confidence in their own 
great wisdom and moderation, and in the en- 
lightenment of the middle classes, who were at 
least well read in Voltaire; and fancied thaf, 
when the masses of the people had thrown off 
the yoke of king, nobles, and priests, they would, 
with exemplary docility, submit to the guidance 
of philosophes, and to the laws and regulations 
adopted by the middle classes, We shall see 
how his vision ended. 

Necker had found out before this that there are 
accounts more difficult to manage than accounts 
of finance, and that it is easier work to raise loans 
than to create constitutions; and he evidently 
had no scheme of his own. As a means of solv- 
ing the difficulty, or of settling some of the points 
in dispute, he advised the re-assembling of the 
notables who had sat so inauspiciously in the time 
of Calonne; and the very same men were once 
more called together on the 6th of November 
(1788). The questions proposed to them were 
principally the double representation of the ¢zers 
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état, and the vote by head. Should the ters 
état, or commons, have as many members in the 
states-general as the noblesse and clergy united ? 
Should the states-general vote and deliberate al- 
together in one body, or vote in three separate 
bodies--vote by head, or by order or class? Simply, 
the two questions amounted to this :—Shall the 
tiers état have power to outvote the other two 
orders or not? As the notables thus re-assembled 
consisted of princes of the blood, great lords, great 
churchmen—consisted almost exclusively of mem- 
bers of the two privileged orders—it could hardly 
have been expected from them that they should 
answer in the affirmative. Necker’s wish appears 
to have been that the double representation should 
be granted, but that the three orders should not 
vote by head, but deliberate and vote separately; 
and he had the vanity to believe, that, by the 
weight of his character and influence, he could 
carry the notables along with him. After sitting 
about a month without coming to any decision, 
these notables were dismissed, with bad humour 
on all sides. When the perplexed king applied 
for the advice or opinion of the parlement of 
Paris, they meanly shrank from any resolution, 
saying that it was for the wisdom of the king to 
decide these weighty questions. At last Necker 
presented a report to the king in council, wherein 
he recommended, or almost enjoined at his own 
risk, the granting of the double representation, 
without enforcing what ought to have been a 
corollary, separate deliberation, and the vote by 
order, not by head; and, on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, an ordinance was issued in which Louis gave 
the double representation to the tiers état, leav- 
ing the other question of voting by head or by 
order to be settled by the states-general them- 
selves, when they should meet at Versailles in 
the happy month of May, 1789. French writers 
of memoirs and histories draw a fanciful picture 
of this dawn of liberty, making it all gentle, soft, 
and balmy, like a sunrise picture by Cuyp or by 
Claude, filled with lowing cattle and piping swains, 
or with goddesses and nymphs dancing before the 
rising orb, and making with their own fair hands 
music for their own merry feet; but in sober 
truth, and sober sadness, the picture was of a 
character and a composition altogether different 
from this; the dawn was dark and stormy like 
the noon that wa8 to follow it; the tempest had 
not only gathered on the horizon, but was already 
spreading itself as fast as winds can fly over the 
whole hemisphere ; and instead of that absence 
of hatred and all the evil passions which philo- 
sophes and littérateurs dreamed of in their Paris 
lodgings, all the evil passions, with hate and re- 
venge at their head, were crowded and jostling 
together as in a carnival. During the elections 
innumerable duels, scuffies, and downright battles 
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took place all over the kingdom: In all town 
riota, where no troops were employed, the demo- 
cracy had the upper hand, and made the noblesse 
and clergy taste the bitterness of mob-law. The 
fierceneas of the populace was augmented by their 
privations. Trade, manufactures, and nearly 
every kind of industry had come to a dead stop, 
and the price of bread rose to an enormous height 
when money was scarcest. Blood had been shed 
in riots in many parts of France, and in the streets 
of Paris on the very night that rejoicings were 
made for Necker’s return to office. But worse 
followed. Only a few days before the meeting 
of the states-general at Versailles the capital was 
the scene of frightful disorders. The people, cry- 
ing ‘Down with the aristocrats,” attacked the 
house of a rich paper-manufacturer, and plun- 
dered or destroyed everything in it. The mili- 
tary were called out, the mob fought with them 
desperately ; and before the affair ended, from 
4(10 to 500 persons, including women and children, 
were killed or wounded. 

But nothing less than absolute perfection in 
government and laws, and a national prosperity 
without check or end was now anticipated ; for 
the 4th of May had arrived, the deputies of the 
three orders were all assembled in Versailles, and 
the states-general were going in solemn proces- 
sion with the king and court to the cathedral 
church at Nétre Dame to propitiate Heaven to 
bless their labours, which were to commence on 
the morrow. It was a grand spectacle, and all 
Paris, aud.all towns, villages, and hamlets in the 
valley of the Seine, or within twenty leagues of 
it, went to see, There was scepticism, Voltaire- 
ism, or Holbachism, or downright atheism in 
luxuriant abundance; but.religion of any kind, 
except the religion of nature or the theism of 
Rousseau and his Vicaire Savoyard, there was 
little or none except only in the breast of the 
king and a few old courtiers, who had not been 
able to shake off the fashions of old times, or their 
reverence for the Church of Rome; and yet this 
procession of the states-general assembled in and 
started from one church—the church of St. Louis 
—to go to another, where high mass was to be 
sung, and al] knees bent at the elevation of the 
host. There was a hollowness and mockery in 
this very beginning. The streets were lined with 
regiments of the French guard and regiments of 
the Swiss guard. The firat that came forth from 
the church of St. Louis were the deputies of the 
tiera &at, 600 in number, and all—as had been 
nicely regulated at court beforehand—wearing 
plain black mantles, plain white cravate, and 
slouched hats; then came the noblesse, 300 in 
nviaber, all clad in gold-embroidered cloaks, with 
lace cravats, and plumed, turned-up hats a l’Henri 
IV.; after the noblesse marched the clergy, also 
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300, the high dignitaries, the archbishops, and 
bishops distinguished by the violet-coloured robe, 
the alb, and rochet, and the rest in soutanes, grand 
thantles, and square caps; and last of all came 
the court, most splendidly attired and blazing 
with jewels, with the king looking hopefully and 
even joyously, and the queen already changed 
from what she was, her bloom and beauty fading, 
and her hair prematurely turning gray. It was 
remarked that during the procession the Duke of 
Orleans, in contempt of the laws of etiquette, was 
continually quitting his place as a prince of the 
blood to mix with the sombre-clad deputies of the 
tiers. As they all wended on their way to the 
church of Our Lady the priests chanted, military 
bands played, and trumpets and drums sounded. 
Within the temple the three orders took their 
seats according to their ranks, on benches pre- 
pared for them in the nave; the king and queen 
were conducted to a dais near the high altar, and 
sat under a velvet canopy violet-coloured and 
sprinkled with golden fleurs de lis. O Salutaris 
Hostia was chanted, the grand mass was finished, 
and then M. de la Fare, Bishop of Nancy, deli- 
vered a sermon or discourse on the theme—“ Re- 
ligion makes the force of empires, religion makes 
the happiness of the people.” Even philosophers, 
doubt-alls, and scoffers were touched for a mo- 
"ment by the music, the incense, and the imposing 
pomp; and the multitude of spectators that only 
saw the procession in the streets returned to Paris, 
or their other homes, declaring that it was beauti- 
ful, sublime, ravishing—that so grand a spectacle 
had never been seen.' 

On the following day—the 5th of May, 1789— 
the states-general assembled in a great hall at 
Versailles, which had been prepared for them not 
without expense. It was the Salle de Menus 
Plavsirs, or hall of amusements, in which the 
court had been wont to disport itself in all kinds 
of merry games; but carpenters and upholsterers, 
painters and decorators had done their work, and, 
in French phraseology, “that vast hall was ar- 
rauged with a magnificence worthy of the impos- 
ing solemnity of the occasion.” The king, with 
a countenance still cheerful and hopeful, read a 
commonplace speech, recommending disinteres- 
tedness to the privWeged classes and prudence to 
the others, and expressing his own earnest love 
for his people. He was interrupted more than 
once by warm acclamations, which made the queen 
weep for very joy; but not one voice was heard 
to wish her well. His majesty was followed by 
the keeper of the seals, who spoke for an hour, 
and then by Necker, who spoke for two. The 
finance minister, who might now be considered 


as prime minister, read a long mémoire on the 
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state of the kingdom, and wearied those whom 
he did not offend by the great length of his ex- 
planations. 

On the next day thé combat began between the 
tiers and the two superior orders. It was inti- 
mated that the deputies of each order should re- 
pair to the chamber appointed for them. Besides 
the great hall, two smaller halls, opening upon 
it, had been constructed, one for the noblesse the 
other for the clergy. The first operation to be 
performed was to verify the returns, or to make 
what was termed a vérification des powvoirs, and 
there instantly arose the question whether this 
should be done in common or by each order or 
state separately. The fiers, alleging that each 
part of the states-general ought to assure itself 
of the lawful returns of the two others, demanded 
that the verification should be made in common, 
and not by each order separately. The noblesse 
and the clergy, wishing to assert and maintain at 
starting the principle of separation by orders, in- 
sisted that each order should verify and consti- 
tute itself apart from the rest, and after very little 
debate they quitted the great hall and retired to 
their several chambers. The tiers, understanding 
that this would be followed by the assumption on 
the part of the privileged that the orders should 
also vote separately, and not by head, determined 
to make their stand here, and to adopt a “system 
of inertia” until the noblesse and the clergy should 
give in and consent to the verification of powers 
in common; and accordingly there they sat in 
the great hall, day after day, doing nothing be- 
yond declaring that they were waiting for the 
other two orders, and declining to receive letters 
and petitions as they were not yet constituted, 
but waiting for their colleagues of the other 
orders. 

In contemplating this body at present so inert, 
but soon to be moved into such portentous activ- 
ity, the first remark which suggests itself is, 
that the representatives of the tiers ctat repre- 
sented in their own persons almost everything 
but property. There were physicians and meta- 
physicians, poets and painters, a great astrono- 
mer, and several natural philosophers, chemists, 
mathematicians, journalists, littérateurs, and more 
than three hundred and fifty lawyers; but the 
number of proprietors was exceedingly small.? 


The majority of the 600 were ‘young men—men 


2 The Marquis de Bouillé says, that of the six hundred mem- 
bers who represented the tiers ctat, three hundred and seventy- 
Jour were lawyers of some kind or other. The tiers ctat of 
Rennes had sent, as one of their deputies, a rough old farmer, 
one Gérard, commonly called Pére Gérard, or Father Gérard, 
and described as ‘‘a man of common sense and honesty, without 
avy learning.” On being asked, after he had had some experience, 
to say candidly what he thought of his colleagues, Gérard said, 
with his farmer frankness, “I think there are a great many 
scoundrels among us!" (Je pense qu'il y a beaucoup de coquins 
parmi nou.) 
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at least under thirty years of age—who had no 
experience in public business of any kind, and 
who could not, from the previous condition of 
the country, have had any training in political 
life. The only men at all trained, and their edu- 
cation was not good, were the members of the 
parlements, who belonged to the privileged orders, 
and sat, like D’Espréménil, with the noblesse. 
Instead of experience and practical knowledge, 
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Violent tumults followed: Paris poured out its 
clubs and its mobs to Versailles; a part of the 
soldiery gave unequivocal symptoms of attach- 
ment to the popular cause ; and, in fine, the king 
prevailed on the nobles to give way, and an im- 
perfect, incongruous union of the three orders 
in one chamber took place. Thus nobility and 
clergy were swamped, and all balance was lost, 
never to be restored, except by blood. Com- 


the deputies of the ¢éers brought theorieS and | pliant or recusant, voting by order or by head, 
systems, with all the impatience, intolerance, aud | the.two superior orders were equally doomed ; 


fanaticism of syatem-makers. 
Instead of doubt and ditii- 
dence, there was an over- 
weening and most rampant 
vanity, nearly every third 
man among them believing 
that he and his scheme alone 
could regenerate France and 
the world. A great many of 
them were so poor that they 
could not have supported 
themselves without the daily 
pay which was allowed them. 
This pay, or traitement, mo- 
derate as it was, formed a 
better income than many of 
them had ever enjoyed be- 
fore. At first there were in 
some quarters delicate scru- 
ples whether patriots and 
world-regenerators ought to 
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take pay for their sublime functions; but pa- | and one chamber, a nullity and nonsense when 
triots and regenerators must eat and drink, be | the sovereign is powerful, must become a tyrant 
lodged and clothed; and, seeing thut the mem- | and a devourer when the sovereign is powerless. 


bers of the American congress were paid for,their 
attendance, there was even republican precedent 
for the acceptance of the ¢trattement. As the no- 
blesse and clergy possessed nearly two-thirds of 
the landed property of the kingdom, as their re- 
spective deputies were considered as representing 
property and privilege, as the deputies of the 
tiers did not represent property, and were come 


There was, indisputably, much to redress, but 
there was no patience or practical wisdom in 
any quarter for the difficult work. 

In the meantime an army was collecting round 
Paris; and as soon as the court felt its strength, 
the step was taken, on July lith, of suddenly 
dismissing Necker, with an order to quit the 
kingdom in twenty-four hours. The intelligence 


to destroy all privilege, nothing but a combat d | of this event excited a furious commotion ino the 


outrance could be expected. Notwithstanding 
the tremendous threats of the people, and nearly 
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capital, and an attempt to disperse the populace 
by means of a foreigu regiment having been de- 


every possible means of intimidation which were | feated, the citizens armed, and were joined by 
resorted to by the leaders or drivers of the tiers | the French guards. On the 14th of July, the 


état, the nobles were resolute, and formed their 
separate house. The clergy wavered; and after 
an inaction of six weeks, the third estate, being 
joined by a few of the clergy, and feeling them- 
selves strong in the support of the mob, declared 
themselves the legislative body, and assumed the 
title of the Nationa AssemBiy. The majority 
of the clergy were brought to acquiesce in this 
assumption; but the king, supported by the 
nobles, declared these proceedings to be null and 
void, and commanded the deputies to separate. 





Bastille was stormed and taken by the people of 

Paris, aided by some of the military. Since the 

accession of Louis XVI. it had been almost void 

of state prisoners, but it certainly had been for 
long ages an infamous place, » detestable den, 
wherein despotism threw her victims to pine and 
to rot; it was a place to be destroyed and obli- 
terated from the face of the earth ; but the French 
pe:ple could not achieve this triumph over 
tyranny without committing atrocious cruelties, 
and deeds as savage and treacherous as any that 
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had been perpetrated in old times under the 
worst of their kings. Having once tasted of 
blood the people of Paris became ravenous for 
it; and many individuals were butchered in the 
streets with levity and atrocity. As the murder, 
only on the preceding evening, of De Flesselles, 
had left the new municipality without a head, 
Astronomer Bailly was immediately elected, by 
acclamation, to succeed that unfortunate provost, 
with the higher title of mayor of Paris; and, as 
the new civic guard, now to be called the Na- 
tional, was in want of a commander of good re- 
volutionary repute, La Fayette, also by acclama- 
tion, and without any deliberation, was named 
to that post, which was soon to become the most 
important in the kingdom.' 

On the next day, the 16th of July, the perma- 
nent committee of the new municipality, which 
ulready seemed to assume a sovereignty separate 
from that of the national assembly, decreed the 


immediate demolition of the Bastille. This order 


was proclaimed by sound of trumpet, and in the 
name of La Fayette. 

In these days the white cockade of the Bour- 
bons entirely disappeared, and the tri-colour 
cockade was mounted by La Fayette, the national 
guard, the French guard, and nearly every man 
in Paris. 

The king now issued orders for the removal of 
the troops stationed in the vicinity of Paris, und 
once more recalled the marvellous Necker—who 
was always to perform miracles, but never did. 
While daily assassinations were perpetrating in 
Paris, and while bleeding heads—the heads of 
aristocrats or of men holding office were exhi- 
bited—Necker recrossed the Jura Mountains. 
He arrived at Versailles on the evening of the 
26th of July, after having traversed France in 
triumph, followed by one continuous mob, shout- 
ing and applauding, and receiving from him pa- 
ternal nods—to be peaceable and orderly. Tlie 
king received him with some embarrassment, but 
the national assembly welcomed him back en- 
thusiastically; for his triumph was their triumph, 
and they alone had brought him back. His best 
friends had endeavoured to show that France was 
now in a state not to be governed by any minis- 
ter, or any system of adininistration whatsoever, 
and had strongly dissuaded him from returning 
or trying any more dangerous experiments; but 
Necker said in his sententious manner that it 
was better to expose one’s self to danger than to 
remorse. He was elated by the mouth-honour 


* 1 The election of La Fayette is made more picturesque in French 
books. The citizens of the United States, soon after the war of 
independence, had prevented to the city of Paris a marble bust 
of the marquis. That bust was now in the Hotel de Ville. 
Moreau de Saint Méry extended bis hand towards it, all eyes 
went in the same direction, and then a general cry proclarmed 
La Fayette commandant of the Paris guard. — Thiers. 
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he had received on the highways, elated by the 
equally hollow applauses of the assembly, and 
experience and a duplicated failure had not weak- 
ened his gigantic confidence in his own puny 
powers and abilities. That his triumph might 
be complete, and the applauses of the provinces 
confirmed and heightened by the voice of the 
capital, on the morning of the 30th, when he had 
been only: a few hours in Versailles, he set off 
for Paris, and for the Hétel de Ville, wherein 
there resided more sovereignty—cramped and 
mob-controlled though it was—than in the palace 
of the king or hall of the national assembly. 
The vanity of the man was gratified to the ut- 
most: he was received with transports, and all 
the way from the bridge of Sévres to the Place de 
Gréve his progress was a triumph; his path was 
strewed with flowers; bouquets, garlands, and 
wreaths were showered upon him; and the air 
was rent with shouts of “ Vive Necker!” ‘Vive 
le Ministre du Peuple!” At the Hétel de Ville, 
where was the new municipal body which had 
been composed by Bailly and La Fayette, the 
banker implored that an end might be put to 
assassinations and massacres. ‘“‘In the name of 
God, gentlemen,” said Necker, “no more judg- 
ments, 10 more judgments, no more proscriptions, 
no more bloody scenes!” The national sensibility 
showed itself in an universal shouting of “Grace! 
pardon! amnesty!” When the enthusiasm had 
subsided, Clermont-Tonnerre proposed that the 
amnesty should be embodied in a decree. The 
motion was carried without discussion, and the 
electors of Paris decreed, in the name of the 
people of that capital, that they pardoned all their 
enemies, &. Mayor Bailly, being called upon to 


sign this precious decree, positively refused. His 


refusal may have proceeded truly and conscien- 
tiously from the motives he assigned for his con- 
duct; but it was’ nevertheless attended by two 
very apparent consequences—it increased Bailly’s 
popularity with the mob, and it made the mob be- 
lieve that, since the mayor of Paris would not 
sign it, the decree was nought. After the hollow 
or useless amnesty had been read in the midst of 


acclamations, it was proposed that the busts of 


Necker and Bailly should be placed by the sides 
of the American-given bust of La Fayette which 
figured in that hall; and that these two new busts 
should be executed at the expense of the Paris 
electors, Necker, attended by the same trium- 
phant procession with which he had arrived, and 
revelling in a mirage or bright fata morgana, 
partly of his own making, and partly conjured 
up for him by the great magicians in the town- 
hall, returned towards Versailles. But this was 
the last day of his triumph and popularity. By 
the morrow the vision was fled: it had burst like 
the mirage of the desert—it had-faded away and 
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become invisible more rapidly than ever fata 
morgana vanished on the Calabrian coast or the 
beautiful Straits of Messina. Necker had left 
Paris in the afternoon an idol, a guardian angel, 
a god; but before midnight he was suspect; and 
on the following morning he was an aristocrat, 
a devil. ‘Thus perished the popular fame and 
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Bai..y, Mayor of Paris,—From a portrait by Duplessi-Bertaux. 


influence of every man that attempted to check 
the popular appetite for blood, or that recom- 
mended moderation in anything. These refor- 
mers, in order to terrify the court into submission, 
had entirely let loose the fierce democracy, had 
armed the mob, had debauched the army from 
its allegiance, and had given countenance and 
encouragement to the mad political clubs which 
dictated alike to king and people, to the national 
assembly, and to the municipality of Paris, which 
had made itself more than the assembly. The 
Faubourg St. Antoine, nearly all the districts of 
Paris, sent off a deputation to the national as- 
sembly at Versailles, to complain of the attempt 
at an amnesty; to warn them against originating 
or sanctioning any such unpatriotic measure; to 
tell them, in short, more plainly than by words, 
that the people were and would be their masters 
and the sole lawgivers in France. The assembly, 
partly out of jealousy of the high functions which 
had been assumed by the municipality and the 
electors, and partly from their own vile dastardly 
fears, received these vagabond, bloodthirsty de- 
puties with respect, and assured them that there 
was no intention of withdrawing the enemies of 
the country from the hands of justice. And they 
presently voted and decreed that a tribunal 
should soon be established to try the late minis- 
ters and other state delinquents, But the Pari- 
sians continued to administer the law in their 
own manner, indulging in personal animosities, 
and passing a non fiat upon every kind of privi- 
Jege, and already on most kinds of property. 
Vou. ITT. 
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There was much to redress, and there was no 
patience for the work, and in no one quarter a 
proper notion of doing the work gradually and 
so as to respect existing interests, and to grant 
compensation to sufferers from changes. The 
hangings at lamp-posts (les lanternes) and other 
assassinations were continued. Convinced more 
and more every day that principalities and powers 

| were at their feet, and that there was in reality 

| no power in France except their own, the people 
proceeded to make that power felt in all direc- 
tions, They could make no allowances whatever, 
they would hear of no compromises, they would 
show no mercy to their old oppressors, or to those 
who had in any way stood above them in the eyes 
of the world. In Paris and in most of the great 
cities they broke up in a single day all municipal 
corporations, all trade incorporations or chartered 
companies, insulting and terrifying out of their 
lives all the more conspicuous members of them; 
and with a very exemplary unanimity they not 
only refused to pay any taxes to government, but 
also refused to pay any rent to the proprietors of 
their dwellings, shops, and warehouses. Their 
philosophes and their patriots in the national 
assembly had taught them to ascend to first 
principles in all things, and to doubt the pro- 
priety of any such artificial distinctions as those 
that regulate the possession and descent of pro- 
perty; and the revolution was especially a mil- 
Jennium in their eyes, because they saw in it the 
prospect and the certainty of a new division and 
distribution of property. 

The country people in the various provinces of 
France daringly set forth their right to the lan: 
which they tilled or upon which they dwelt; and 
their Jacquerie went on with still increasing fero- 
city. Even in the showing of writers who seem 
to have considered the rich and privileged classes 
as only fit for destruction, the violence and the 
cruelty was excessive—atrocious.’ The flames 
spread rapidly through all parts of Burgundy, 
Franche-Comté, Dauphiny, Champagne, - Alsace, 
Brittany, and other provinces; and it was soon 
observed that they raged with a fearful impar- 
tiality. At first those seigneurs were attacked 
who had been proud and oppressive, or for other 
reasons most unpopular; but soon all were as- 
sailed alike, the least proud and oppressive, with 
those who had been most so, the most popular 
with the unpopular. It was quite enough to ‘be 
a seigneur and to have a chAteau—in this burn- 
ing hell there was no distinction among persons. 
Old fathers of families, matrons with their daugh- 
ters, were sent fleeing through the night from 
their burning houses with nothing on them but 
th-sr bed-clothes, and happy if they had not to 





1 Thiers, Histoire de la Réevolution Francaise ; Mignet. 
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endure in their flight the practical experiments 
of some low-born De Sades, ready, with hellish 
glee, to prove and test the fact laid down in one 
of the moat-read books in France, that the indul- 
gence of cruelty heightens the relish of lust.’ 
These deeds were perpetrated at a time when 
there was no resistance, when the nobles were con- 
senting to everything, when a considerable part 
of them had devoted themselves to the popular 
cause, and when they had all renounced their 
privileges, and intimated, however tardily, their 
readiness to submit to a new order of things. 
Except in the provinces, which became the seat 
of a protracted and most savage civil war, the 
nobles and gentlemen who did not flee their coun- 
try, and who escaped the first slaughters, re- 
mained like sheep in a butcher's pen, and with 
the butcher’s knife never far from their throats. 
In these ebullitions the people were as furious 
against the clergy as against the lay nobility, and 
they burned and destroyed as many churches as 
chateaux, mingling in these exercises every pos- 
sible sport and device to show their utter con- 
tempt, not merely for the ministers of religion, 
but for religion itself—not only for the doctrines 
and the mysteries of the Roman form of Chris- 
tianity, but for every part and parcel of the 
Christian creed, and of all other creeds whatso- 
ever. | 
Nothing is more certain than. that the national 
assembly alternately winked at and encouraged 
the chéteaux-burning, the destruction of title- 
deeds, and the rest. “The assembly,” says an 
attentive and competent observer of all their 
proceedings, “were so afraid of offending the 
people, that they almost regarded as a snare 
every motion tending to repress the disorders or 
blame the excesses of the populace. It was still 
doubt mixed with fear that lay at the bottom of 
men’s hearts. They had triumphed by means of 
the people, and could not be severe against the 
people ; on the contrary, although the assembly 


often declared in their preambles that they were- 


profoundly afflicted, and even incensed, at the 
violences committed by the bandits and brigands 
that were burning the chateaux and insulting 
the noblesse, they,enjoyed in secret a terror 
which they beli ved necessary.” [Jn short, they 
acted and felt much as Robespierre and his fol- 
lowers did, afterwards, during the more tragical 
“ Reign of Terror.”| “They had put themselves 
under the necessity either of fearing the noblesse 
or making the noblesse fear them. They con- 
demned for decency, but they managed and con- 
ciliated the mob for policy: they gave compli- 





1 This atrocious theory forms the sum and substance, the 
morale of the popular novel (it is still popular in France !), 
Justine, ou Les Matheurs de la Vertu, written by the notorious 
Marquis de Saden. 
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ments to authority, and encouragements to those 
who defied it. Their respect for the executive 
power was nothing but a formula of style; and 
when the king’s ministers manifested their weak- 
ness and fears, and revealed the state of nothing- 
ness to which they were reduced, the members 
of the assembly, who remembered too well the 
time when they themselves had feared, were not 
sorry to see that Fear had changed her lodgings. 
If, thought they, you ministers were strong enough 
to make the people respect you, you would be 
strong enough to make ws fear you. This was 
the predominant sentiment of opposition. It was 
a reaction of fear.”? 

In this stage of things, when the king saw no 
safety or protection for his wife and family, and 
when the members of the national assembly 
themselves were not without their fears that they 
might be butchered by the mob for not doing the 
work of revolution fast enough, a regiment of 
infantry—the inauspicious regiment of Flanders 
—was brought to Versailles on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, with the consent and concurrence of the 
assembly. The garde du corps or body-guard 
doing duty in the palace gave a grand dinner to 
welcome the arrival of the regiment. This was 
common, or at least not unusual; but what was 
considered a very alarming innovation was that 
permission was granted by the court to hold the 
military banquet within the palace, in the Grande 
Salle de Spectacle, or theatre. The feast was 
given on the lst of October; and, besides the 
officers of the regiment of Flanders, the officers 
of the Swiss guards, of the Cent Suisse, and many 
of the officers of the Versailles national guard, 
were invited to it. The band, instead of Ca Ira, 
or other new liberty tune, struck up some old 
loyal air. This alone was considered as a very 
heinous sin by some of the spectators in the boxes. 
It seems, however, to be admitted by the severest 
of these censors that the officers behaved them- 
selves with sufficient decency during the first 
course, or down to the moment at which the 
champagne corks were cut loose; but when this 
brisk wine had circulated a little, all decency, 
all respect to liberty and patriotism were, it is 
said, audaciously thrown off. The bands of the 
gardes du corps and regiment of Flanders were 
ordered to play, and they played with great ex- 


pression the air— | 
*“$O Richard ! O mon roi! 
L’univers t‘abandonne.” ? 


This appeal to the feelings was too much for the 


sensibility and enthusiasm of the royalists; and 


2 Dumont. 

3 “‘O Richard { O my king! all the world is forsaking thee.” 
The words of this opera song were supposed to be sung by Blon- 
del, the faithful minstrel, on discovering our Richard Cosur de 
Lion a prisoner in the emperor’s dungeons. In many respects. 
they were applicable to ths case of Louis XVI. 
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while some wiped their eyes, others set up a shout 
of “ Vive le Roi! Vive le Roi!” The devil could 
not have been more irritated by exorcism and 
holy water than were the patriots present at the 
tune the bands were playing and the loyal shout- 
ing. A few other indiscretions were crowned 
and completed, when the king and the queen, 
leading the little dauphin by the hand, entered 
for a minute upon the stage, and when the gardes 
du corps, the officers of the regiment of Flanders, 
and all the other officers bidden to the feast stood 
up with their swords in their hands—300 good 
blades shining and pointing heavenward—and in 
that martial attitude, and with faces reddened by 
wine and loyalty, they drank to the king, the 
queen, and the dauphin. 

For a considerable time before this scene took 
place, the mob of Paris had threatened to march 
to Versailles and make the king a prisoner; for 
provisions continued to be very dear (which they 
attributed to the manceuvres of the court), and it 
was suspected that Louis was preparing to flee to 
the frontiers, and there put himself at the head 
of a devoted royalist army commanded by the 
Marquis de Bouillé. But the fate given to the 
regiment of Flanders now precipitated the execu- 
tion of the threat; and on Monday, the 5th of 
October, 30,000 of La Fayette’s national guards, 
and more than 30,000 of the rabblement of Paris 
rushed into Versailles, took possession of the 
national assembly and of the town, and sur- 
rounded the palace with cries for bread and blood. 
Between night and morning, when the royal 
family were in bed, the mob broke into the palace, 
committing various atrocious murders; and on 
the afternoon of the 6th the royal family were 
conveyed to Paris as dishonoured and helpless 
captives, The journey was torturingly slow: the 
cortége was preceded by the bleeding, ghastly 
heads of two of the gardes du corps stuck upon 
pikes, La Fayette caracoling on a white charger 
by the side of the king’s carriage; and when the 
barriers of Paris were reached, Mayor Bailly in- 
humanly insulted fallen royalty by delivering one 
of his eternal harangues or academical discourses, 
and by telling the king that this was a glorious 
day, a beautiful day, that saw him restored to 
Paris as his habitual dwelling-place. It was 
eleven o'clock at night ere La Fayette saw the 
royal family lodged in the long-deserted palace of 
the Tuileries, and left them there as in a prison, 
he not being their jailer—at least not their sole 
jailer, but one jailer among hundreds of thou- 
sands—a sort of upper turnkey, responsible to all 
Paris and all the people of France, and liable at 
any moment to have his brains knocked out with 
hisown keys, Yet the vain inept man, the minion 
and tool of a monster faction, of a whole people 
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that night with the happy conviction that he was 
the greatest man in France, in Europe, in the 
world; and that now they had gotten the king to 
Paris, the work of liberty was done and most 
gloriously completed. He was so elated and so 
constantly surrounded by a crowd of politicians, 
as little statesmen as himself, that he had no time 
for reflection—no ear to give to the few sensible 
men then in France capable of affording good 
advice. 

At the same moment that the national as- 
sembly transferred itself from Versailles to Paris, 
the Breton Club, vastly increased, took posaes- 
sion of the great hall of the convent of the Ja- 
cobins in the Rue St. Honoré, and thencefor- 
ward obtained the name of the Jacopin Cor. 
The change of name marks a great revolutionary 
epoch: the change of place soon subjected the 
assembly to the club, to the Palais Royal, and 
the mob. That mob continued as turbulent as 
ever; for it was found that, though they had 
got the king, they could not get bread, and fresh 
stories were invented of atrocious plots and con- 
spiracies against liberty and the people. Peaceful 
men, if they had good coats to their backs, could 
not walk the streets without danger; and one 
of the very first acts passed by the assembly was a 
declaration of martial law! They held their first 
séance on the 19th of October, and on the 21st 
decreed martial law. The measure was proposed 
by La Fayette’ and Bailly, and most vigorously 
opposed by Robespierre, the advocate of Arras, 
and representative for Artois, who spoke with 
wonderful unction on the virtues and sufferings 
of the people, and whose popularity was notably 
increased thereby. Among many other striking 
proofs of the progress liberty and law were 
making, was the exile, at this time, of the Duke 
of Orleans—a measure in which La Fayette will 
allow noshare of merit to any other man, but 
greedily takes it all to himself. If the Duke of 
Orleans were guilty of the state crimes imputed 
to him, he ought to have been seized and put upon 
trial for his life; but he was ordered out of the 
country without any trial, process, or examina- 
tion of any kind. He was exiled upon hearsay ; 
and a few months later the national assembly 
itself declared that there was no truth in the 
foul reports, A considerable party, knowing 
the jealousies and animosities that existed be- 
tween the house of Orleans and the reigning 
branch, had maintained all along that the duke 
was indirectly aiming at the crown, was encour- 
aging the excesses of the revolution in order to 
frighten the king and his family out of France, 
and was regularly paying and subsidizing a set 


! The day before making the motion, La Fayette had nearly 
been murdered by a mob that were assassinating a Paris baker 


broke loose and gone mad, went home to his bed | named Francois. 
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of brigands and assassins, who were guilty of all 
that was done amiss. It was pleasant to have a 
drain of this kind into which all the filth of the 
revolution could be poured ; and in this manner 
they now endeavoured to represent that, if the 
march of half Paris upon Versailles had not been 
ordered by the Duke of Orleans,’ at least every 
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atrocious deed committed there had been com- 
mitted by his agents. These opinions were the 
more easily propagated, as several silly under- 
lings of the court had chosen the duke as their 
bugbear, and were intimately persuaded that his 
spite, malice, money, and ambition had excited 
twenty millions of people. 
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emma NGLAND had uot been an inat- 
i E wie | tentive observer of this great revo- 
| 4 gN | lution among her nearest conti- 
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‘pensable. It was, indeed, the deplorable condi- 
tion of that kingdom, the poverty and oppression 
‘of the people, the abuses of Jettres de cachet and 
nental neighbours. From the first other means of despotism, the insurmountable 
dawn of the event, through the . barriers placed between the commonalty and 
; quarrels with the. parlements and | promotion, fortune, and fame, the checks put 
the assembling of the notables, down to the con- ' upon industry, the neglected state of agriculture 
vocation of the states-general, all classes of Eng- | under the old régime, that made every English- 
lishmen had eagerly watched events ; and from ‘man desirous that a sweeping change should take 
the moment the states met at Versailles—now | place. Matters were bad enough in reality, but, 
only eight months ago, for all these momentous , in many particulars, they had been represented 
changes had been effected in that brief space of , by recent French books, and in the reports of a 
time—the affairs of. France had occupied atten- | few somewhat enthusiastic travellers, as being 
tion to the almor+ total exclusion of other public ‘far worse than they were: they seemed go bad 
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political matters. All parties at first agreed in | 


believing, or at least in hoping, that the states, | 
being properly modelled, would by degrees effect | 


the most important reforms, and none doubted 


that an extensive system of reform was indis- 





that any change must be for the better. Attri- 
buting to one great single cause that superior 
order and prosperity which reigned in England, 
and which were produced by slow degrees through 


the concurrence and co-operation of numerous ac- 


' Thiers equivocates and mystifies the whole story; but Mignet { sailles. If private instigators (and the most rigorous researches : 


speaks out frankly, and in his natural republican tone. ‘The 
insurrection of the 5th and 6th of October,” says he, “‘was a true 
Popular movement. We ought not to seek for secret motives, 
nor attribute it to concealed schemes of ambition ; it was pro- 
voked by the imprudence of the court. The dinner of the gardes 


du corps, the reports of the king’s flight, the dread of civil war, 


have left that fact doubt/ul) contributed to produce the move- 
ment, they changed neither the direction nor the object of it. The 
event had for its result the destruction of the ancient régime of 
the court; it deprived the court of their guards; it transported 
them from the royal residence of Versailles into the capital of the 
revolution, and placed them under the survoillance of the people.” 


and the scarcity of provisions, were what carried Paris to Vor- | —Histvire dela Revolution Frangaise. 
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cidents or circumstances, and innumerable causes, 
moral and physical, men fancied that, if a con- 
stitutional form of government could only be 
established in France, everything would be done. 
There were, perhaps, some that were jealously 
and unpleasantly excited by apprehensions that 
France, the old enemy of England, by availing 
herself of the advantages of a free constitution, 
might become a much more powerful, and con- 
sequently a more dangerous neighbour than 
ever; but we believe that this jealousy and fear 
was limited to a very few, and that, without 
speaking of the enthusiasts for the new French 
liberty, who formed, if not a very numerous, a 
very loud party, there was, at first, a general 
burst of sympathy and generous feeling—an 


ardent wish that the revolution might succeed, 


and speedily terminate in the establishment of 
free institutions. 

Individuals the most opposite in habit and 
thought were united in this feeling ; and, if the 
agreement did not last long, it was solely owing 
to the excesses of the revolutionists. Even the 
melancholy and devout recluse, Cowper—‘“ fast 
by the banks of the slow-winding Ouse?—roused 
himself in his sickness and sadness, and poured 
forth, in a few energetic verses, his congratula- 
tions on the destruction of the Bastille. All the 
most cultivated and most generous spirits of the 
country looked to the meteor that had risen with 
joy and hope; and, alas, but too many of them 
fondly clung to their hope when it was truly a 
desperate one. In the first phases the great 
antagonists, Fox and Pitt, united in a tribute 
of admiration. Of the great public men of the 
day, Burke was perhaps the first to catch a real 
glimpse of the one great cause which would dis- 
grace the progress of the revolution, and render 
the acquisition of liberty doubtful at the last. 
He had read well the old history of France, and 
he remembered the old national admixture of 
impatience and ferocity. About three weeks 
after the storming of the Bastille he wrote toa 
friend in Ireland—“The spirit it is impossible 
not to admire; but the old Parisian ferocity has 
broken out in a shocking manner. It is true 
that this may be no more than a sudden explo- 
sion ; if so, no indication can be taken from it; 
but if it should be character, rather than acci- 
dent, then that people are not fit for liberty, and 
must have a strong hand, like that of their for- 
mer masters to coerce them. Men must have a 
certain fund of natural moderation to qualify 
them for freedom, else it becomes noxious to 


1 Letter to Lord Charlemont, as given by Prior, Life of Burke. 
At thirtime the French had scarcely begun making their con- 
stitution, and the confusion of the three orders into one cham- 
ber might he considered as merely temporary. But Burke 
evidently doubted, from such a beginning, whether any tvler- 
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themselves, and a perfect nuisance to every- 
body else.”? | 

The misgivings of Burke gradually converted 
themselves into a sad certainty, into the fixed and 
rational conviction that nothing that was good or 
free would come out of the horrible turmoil. He 
saw clearly that the same delight in murder and 
the same savage cruelty would be again renewed. 
Whether the deeds which had been perpetrated 
since the capture of the Bastille proceeded from a 
settled design of the regeneratora and revolution 
chiefs in the assembly, or from the fierce instinct 
and will of the people, the case was equally des- 
perate. By this time the assembly had made 
such progress in their work as to enable a atates- 
man to judge of what would be the merits of 
their constitution. ‘In all appearance,” adda 
Burke, “ the new system is a most bungling and 
unworkmanlike performance. I confess I see no 
principle of coherence, co-operation, or just sub- 
ordination of parts in this whole project, nor any 
the least aptitude to the conditions and wants of 
the state to which it is applied, nor anything well 
imagined for the formation, provision, or direc- 
tion of » common force, . I cannot think 
with you that the assembly have done much. 
They have indeed wndone a great deal; and so 
completely broken up their country as a state, 
that I assure you, there are few here such Anti- 
gallicans as not to feel some pity on the deplor- 
able view of the wreck of France.”* Such were 
the feelings and opinions of one who was not free 
from human error—of one who, even on this great 
question, allowed his feelings to overcome him, 
and his passions to carry him to extremes—but 
who was assuredly, as a whole, the wisest man 
and the greatest political philosopher of that 
generation, and whose thorough honesty and sin- 
cerity on this great vital point were indisputable. 
But the keen insight into the French character 
which Burke possessed was not common to all 
his party, or even to all his close personal as well 
as political friends; and the rapid progress and 
self-evident tendency of events which had con- 
vinced him had carried no conviction to the hearts 
of various kinds of enthusiasts, who continued to 
hope that, after the first ebullition, the French 
people would return to their senses. Some there 
were so extravagant in their own discontents and 
animosity to despotisms, or to all established 
governments, as to declare that little or nothing 
had been done amiss. But a notion that was 
entertained by more persons was, that the ex- 
cesses committed were indeed very lamentable, 


able system would be adopted. ‘‘To form a solid constitu- 
tics: requires wisdom as well as spirit; and whether the French 
have wise heads among them, or if they possess such, whether 
they have authority equal to their wisdom, is yet to be seen.” — 
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but wholly attributable to the old tyranny, which 
had brutalized the people, and were not at all 
likely to last. A very considerable part of the 
dissenters, who had to complain of sundry restric- 
tions and invidious distinctions not yet removed 
by the legislature, and a body considerable in 
numbers and in the fame and abilities of their 
leaders, who were calling for a parliamentary re- 
form, for the correction of sundry abuses and 
anomalies, who were over-impatient, and disposed 
to extend the democratic principle somewhat 
further than seemed compatible, in the eyes of 
the vast majority of Englishmen, with the char- 
acter of the constitution, were the most active 
applauders of the French movement, considering 
from the very beginning that it would bring about 
more speedily than might otherwise be expected 
the changes at home which seemed to them so 
essential. We must in charity suppose that a 
great deal of ignorance as to the real state of 
France existed with a great deal of excitement. 
On the 4th of November an ultra-Whig associa- 
tion in the metropolis, known by the name of the 
“ Revolution Society,” met to celebrate the me- 
mory of William IIT. and the Revolution of 1689. 
lt was strange that they should couple together 
two events so totally different; but, at their meet- 
ing, they praised in the same breath the great 
English change which had taken place 100 years 
before, and the changes that were only a few 
months old, and not yet completed, in France. 
Nay, they seem to have soon lost sight of the 
English revolution, to fix their eyes solely on the 
French one. In the morning Dr. Price, the re- 
puted father of Pitt’s sinking-fund system, de- 
livered a sermon, or discourse, in a dissenting 
chapel in the Old Jewry, on “The Love of our 
Country,” in which he panegyrized the event as 
if it were the millennium itself—the commence- 
ment of universal peace, and love, aud liberty. 
The doctor was very old, but age had not cooled 
his enthusiasm, although it may have dimmed 
his sight in more ways thanone. At the dinner 
which followed the sermon, Dr. Price moved that 
the society should offer in a formal address “their 
congratulations to the national assembly on the 
event of the late glorious revolution in France.” 
The motion w.s adopted by acclamation; and 
Lord Stanhope, the chairman—in whom the 
hereditary talents of the Stanhopes had taken a 
twist—undertook to transmit the address to the 
national assembly. The assembly could not do 
less than declare Dr. Price to be the apostle of 
liberty, and Lord Stanhope a finished philan- 
thropist. A great parade was made in receiving 
and reading the said address; the title of Mi Lord 
was pronounced with due emphasis; and care 
was taken to impress the belief that there were 
great people in England that not only admired 
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the revolution, but that were anxious to imitate 
it. Other societies met in London and in some 
of the provincial towns; and some permanent 
clubs were formed, that were supposed to bear a 
too close resemblance to the Breton, now the 
Jacobin Club, It was well known that French 
propagandists were pursuing their missions with 
rare zeal in half the countries of Europe; and 
that no inconsiderable number of them were, and 
had been for some time in England. Mr. Pitt 
and his government honoured these revolutionary 
missionaries with more attention than they de- 
served; but we believe it would be difficult to 
find that one proselyte was ever made in England 
by all these secret agents; that many must have 
been disgusted with their principles on hearing 
them from their own lips, and with their own 
natural vehemence; and that perhaps one of the 
readiest ways to disenchant the credulous would 
have been to encourage a large importation of 
these Frenchmen. Additional alarm was excited 
at the tone assumed by a part of the newspaper 
press, which had become all at once Gallican and 
republican, Some of these papers indeed might 
have been written in Paris, or dictated by Siéyes, 
Brissot, or some of those coteries; they overflowed 
with abuse of the old constitution, abuse of the 
church, abuse of the aristocracy —abuse of almost 
everything and everybody except the French re- 
volution and the wonderful men who had made 
it. Before the parliament met, Burke, in private, 
bitterly reprehended that popular feeling, or frac- 
tion of popular feeling, which could approve, or 
fancy it could applaud the national assembly 
and its proceedings; he called it “a gross infatu- 
ation,” “a tolerance of crime,” “an absurd parti- 
ality to abstract follies and practical wickedness.”* 
- The British parliament assembled 

A.D. 1190. on the 2ist of J anuary. The king, 
who now appeared perfectly recovered from his 
malady, and from the indisposition which had 
followed it, attended in person. The speech from 
the throne concluded by affirming the increase of 
the public revenue, the extension of the commerce 
and manufactures of the country, and the general 
prosperity of the people. The estimates for the 
military establishments were neither greater nor 
less than those Pitt had proposed the preceding 
year; but Fox, Sir Grey Cooper, and other mem- 
bers of opposition thought or said that there 
ought to be a considerable reduction. Pitt and 
his relation Grenville urged that, though there 
was no reason at present to apprehend a war, yet 
the unsettled state of Europe, and the internal 
situation of several parts of tt, made it necessary 
for us to keep ourselves in such a state as to be 
able to act with vigour if occasion should require; 
that it was a preposterous economy to tempt at- 
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tack by a display of weakness, and for a miser- 
able present saving to hazard a great future ex- 
pense. In the course of this debate Fox with 
great exultation announced that the conduct of 
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consolation of mankind, which seems in France 
to have been for a long time embodied into a 
faction, accredited, and almost avowed.” After 
paying some compliments to the admirable genius 


the French soldiers had tended greatly to remove | of his honourable friend, which made the sanction 
one of his strong objections against standing | of his name to such doctrines the more dangerous, 
armies; and that the French army, by refusing to | he entered into an examination of the principles, 
obey the court or act against the people, had set | proceedings, and tendencies of this French revolu- 
a glorious example to all the military of Europe, | tion. In conclusion, Burke said that he was near 


showing that men by becoming 
soldiers did not cease to be citi- 
zens. It was an injudicious and 
unlucky selection ; but, in a sub- 
sequent debate on the subject 
of the military estimates, Fox 
returned to his laudation of the 
French military. On the 9th of 
February, when the estimates 
were reported from the com- 
mittee, he repeated his eulo- 
gium. But now he extended his 
praise to the entire revolution. 
For some time it had been sus- 
pected by watchful observers 
that there was something ap- 
proaching to a coolness between 
Fox and Burke; and this was at- 
tributed by different speculators 
to a variety of causes—appar- 
ently to almost every cause ex- 
cept the true one. Hitherto 
Burke had been silent in the 
house on the great subject, hesi- 
tating ere he would do or say 
anything that might proclaim an 
open and most serious disagree- 
ment between himself and Fox 
and the Whig party; it is said 
that he even went down to the 
house this evening with the in- 
tention of remaining silent: but Burke's feelings 
were too impetuous to be controlled, and his elo- 
quence was always a full vessel, running over 
with fermenting contents. He rose greatly agi- 
tated. He tried to be calm, and he was passably 
so until he came to speak directly to the point. 
Then he lost all temper, and called the revolution 
“an irrational, unprincipled, proscribing, confis- 
eating, plundering, ferocious, bloody, tyrannical 
democracy.” He had spoken before of France 
as in former times the champion of despotism 
and Popish intolerance; but now that people, 
whose character knew no medium, were seeking 
to lead mankind into anarchy. ‘On the side of 
religion,” said he, “the danger of their example 
is no longer from intolerance, but from atheism; 
a foul, unnatural vice, foe to all the dignity and 
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the end of his natural, and pro- 
bably still nearer to the end of 
his political career; that he was 
weak and weary, and wished for 
rest; that at his time of life, if 
he could not do something by 
some sort of weight of opinion, 
it was useless and indecorous to 
attempt anything by mere strug- 
gle; that, with respect to the 
constitution itself, he wished but 
few alterations in it—happy, if 
he left it not the worse for any 
share he had taken in its ser- 
vice. ie 

As goon as he had concluded, 
Fox got up, declaring that it was 
with a concern of mind almost 
impossible to describe that he 
found himself driven to the hard 
necessity of making a_ short 
answer to parts of a speech 
which, some observations and 
arguments excepted, he admired 
as one of the wisest and most 
brilliant flights of oratory ever 
delivered in that house. He 
added, however, that things had 
been said which ought to have 
been omitted or deferred. He 
must, however, declare that such 
was his sense of the judgment of his right 
honourable friend, such his knowledge of his 
principles, such the value which he set upon 
them, and such the estimation in which he held 
his friendship, that, if he were to put all the 
political information which he had learned from 
books, all which he had gained from science, 
and which any knowledge of the world and its 
affairs had taught him, into one scale, and the 
improvement which he had derived from his 
right honourable friend’s instruction and conver- 
sation were placed in the other, he should be at 
a loss to decide to which to give the preference. 
He had learned more from his right honourable 
friend than from all the men with whom he had 
ever conversed! Fox then entered into explana- 
tiuvns as to his true meaning. His declaration, 
he said, did not warrant the idea that he was a 


‘friend to democracy. He was equally the enemy 
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of all absolute forms of government, whether an 
ubsolute monarchy, an absolute aristocracy, or an 
absolute democracy. He was adverse to all ex- 
tremes, and a friend only to a mixed government, 
like our own, in which, if the aristocracy, or in- 
deed any one of the three branches of the consti- 
tution, were destroyed, the good effect of the 
whole, and the happiness derived under it, would, 
in his mind, be at an end. The scenes of blood- 
shed and cruelty which had been acted in France 
no man could have heard of without lamenting ; 
but still, when the severe tyranny under which 
the people had so long groaned was considered, 
the excesses which they committed in their en- 
deavour to shake off the yoke of despotism might, 
he thought, be spoken of with some degree of 
compassion; and he was persuaded that, unsettled 
as their present state appeared, it was preferable 
to their former condition, and that ultimately it 
would be for the advantage of this country that 
France had regained her freedom. Never would 
he lend himself to support any cabal or scheme 
to iutroduce any dangerous innovation into our 
excellent constitution. He would not, however, 
run the length of declaring that he was an enemy 
to every species of innovation. That constitution 


which we all revered owed its perfection to inno-" 


vation. His right honourable friend might rest 
assured that they could never differ in principles, 
however they might differ in their application of 
principles. What had given him the greatest 
uneasiness was, lest from its being well known 
that he had considered it the boast and happiness 
of hus life to have lived on terms of the most 
perfect confidence and intimacy with his right 
honourable friend, an impression might be left 
on the mind of that house, or on the minds of the 
public, that there had existed some grounds of 
suspicion that he could so far forget himself, upon 
the score either of principles or of duty, as at any 
moment to countenance, or rather not vehemently 
tv reprobate all doctrines and all measures ini- 
mical to the constitution. 

Burke rejoined: he said he could, without the 
least flattery or exaggeration, assure his right 
honourable friend that separation of a limb from 
his body could scarcely give him more pain than 
the circumstai ce of differing from him violently 
and publicly in opinion. He had no idea that 
his friend would lend his aid to any plan for the 
support of dangerous and unconstitutional pro- 
cedures. He knew the contrary. He only 
wished to warn those who did not possess the 
brilliant talents and illuminated penetration of 
his right honourable friend from entertaining 
sentiments which he conceived to be adverse to 
good government. Here the discussion might 
have ended for the present if it had not been for 
the facile levity, or light facility, of Sheridan, 
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who was anxious to make a speech on a grand 
subject, of which he knew very little, and upon 
which he had never bestowed one serious thought. 
Sheridan said he felt it a duty to declare that he 
differed decidedly from Burke in almost every 
word he had uttered respecting the French re- 
volution, After paying some compliments about 
general principles, &c., he said he could not con- 
ceive how it was possible for a person of such 
principles, or for any man who valued our own 
constitution, and revered the revolution that ob- 
tained it for us, to unite with such feelings an 
unqualified abhorrence of all the proceedings of 
the patriotic party in France. He conceived 
theirs to be as just a revolution as ours, proceed- 
ing upon as sound a principle and a greater pro- 
vocation. He eulogized La Fayette, Bailly, and 
other patriots of that class. He vehemently de- 
fended the general views and conduct of the 
national assembly; and he concluded a flippant 
harangue—a congeries of common-places, made 
ornamental and emphatic by sheer oratory—by 
charging Burke with being an advocate for des- 
potism, and with having spoken of the national 
assembly with an unwarrantable freedom of 
speech. Burke instantly rose tu reply. There 
could never have been any great friendship or 
sympathy between the two, and he could assu- 
redly throw off Sheridan without any of that deep 
and tender regret he felt in merely differing with 
Fox. He said he lamented the necessity, but 
must declare that henceforth his honourable 
friend (Sheridan) and he were separated in poli- 
tics. He added that he had expected, even in 
the moment of separation, that his honourable 
friend—for so he had been in the habit of calling 
him—would have treated him with some degree 
of kindness, and would at least have done him 
the justice of representing his arguments fairly. 
But this was not a fair and candid treatment. 
Was it not evident that the honourable gentle- 
man had made a sacrifice of his friendship for 
the sake of catching some momentary popularity ? 
If the fact were such, even greatly as he should 
continue to admire the honourable gentleman’s 
talents, he must tell him that his argument was 
chiefly an argument ad invidiam, and that all 
the applause he could hope for from clubs was 
scarcely worth the sacrifice which he had chosen 
to make. The Whig party were alarmed at this 
schism ; attempts were immediately made, and 
again repeated within two days, to bring about 
a reconciliation by means of mutual explanations. 
On the night of the 11th, at about ten o'clock, 
there was a meeting at Burlington House, the 
Duke of Portland, the nominal head of the Whig 
party, and several other party chiefs, besides 
Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, being present at it. 
The discussion lasted till three hours after mid- 
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night, and appears to have terminated very little 
to the satisfaction of Sheridan; for, during the 
remainder of the session, he seldom came to the 
house, and very rarely spoke. . 

The king, who had never learned to look with 
a different eye on the American revolution, con- 
sidered that that great event had been chiefly 
brought about by a system of yielding and con- 
ceding; he saw a confirmation to this belief in 
the conduct of Louis XVI. and the march of this 
new revolution, which, in his apprehension, was 
nothing but the legitimate, or illegitimate, off- 
xpriug of the American. He had fully made up 
his mind to make no more concessions anywhere, 
hoping to shut the doors against great changes 
by keeping them locked and barred against all 
changes. Pitt was an authoritative minister, but 
on these points he would have found the king 
imperative. But Pitt had come nearly to the 
same conclusion as his royal master. On the 
other hand, the dissentera thought that this 
season of change was excellent for pressing their 
old claims to be removed from .the oppressions 
and distinctions of the test and corporation 
acts, being also encouraged by the very small 
majority which had rejected a motion to that 
effect in 1789. They took the field with great 
activity and confidence, they canvassed individual 
members of the present parliament, and they in- 
timated that they would only vote at the next 
general election, which could not be now far off, 
for such candidates as were friends to religious 
liberty and well affected to their cause. They 
even forgot their old intolerance so far as to 
court a union with the Roman Catholics, who 
were to be allowed the same freedom from the 
obnoxious acts that they claimed for themselves. 
On the 2d of March the subject was brought by 
Fox before the Iouse of Commons, which was 
one of the fullest that had been assembled for 
some time. In the long and argumentative 
speech with which he introduced his motion, 
Fox strove to ward off the objection which was 
known to be uppermost, not merely in the mind of 
the king, but also in the minds of a very large 
portion of the nation, by reminding the house 
that the former application of his clients had 
been made three years ago, when the most 
sagacious among them could not have formed 
anything like a conjecture of what had since 
happened in France. The motion was warmly 
opposed by Pitt, and afterwards Burke spoke on 
the same side. Whatever he might have thought 
of the repeal of the test and corporation acts in 
other circumstances, he regarded it at the present 
moment as altogether inexpedient. There was, 
he said, a wild spirit of innovation abroad, which 
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speeches, resolutions, writings, and even cate- 
chisms and sermons,.given countenance to the 
worst portion of the; political spirit of the day. 
Upon a division taking place, the motion was 
negatived by a majority of nearly three to one. 
Two days after this debate, a motion still more 
hopeless, under the circumstances, was made by 
Mr. Flood; it was for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the representation of the people in par- 
liament. The plan was recommended in a very 
eloquent speech. It was opposed by Mr. Wind- 
ham, who said, among many other things, that 
if he had approved ever so much of this propo- 
sition of reform, he should object to it on account 
of the time at which it was introduced. He 
asked where was the man that would advise éhem 
to repair their house in the hurricane season? 
He thought that speculatists and visionaries 
enough were at work in a neighbouring country: 
there, there was project against project, and 
theory against theory, encountering front to 
front. He entreated the house to wait a little 
for the event, and in the meantime, to guard 
with all possible care against catching the French 
infection. Fox argued in favour of the motion, 
candidly confessing, however, that he believed 
the opinion he supported was not only not that.of 
the majority of the house, but was not the opin- 
ion of the majority of the nation. Burke then 
rose to combat the whole scheme, and all the 
arguments that had been used to support it. He 
contended that the people did not call for, or 
wish fur any parliamentary reform, and that 
these attempts were not so much as countenanced 
by them. Wilberforce, Grenville, and Powys 
spoke on the same side; and at length Mr. Flood 
agreed to withdraw his motion. 

On May 5th the public was surprised by a 
message from his inajesty to parliament contain- 
ing information of the violence committed on 
two vessels belonging to his subjects, on the 
north-western coast of America, by a Spanish 
naval officer; also of his applications to the 
court of Spain for satisfaction; of the exclusive 
claims of that court to the navigation of those 
seas, and its hostile preparations. This dispute 
was a consequence of the establishment, by an 
English trader, of a small settlement for the 
purposes of commerce, at Nootka Sound, on the 
coast of California, the liberty for which he had 
purchased from the Indian chief of the district. 
In May and June, 1789, two English vessela were 
seized in that bay by the commander of a Spanish 
fiigate, who made the crews prisoners, took pos- 
session of the lands on which the building for a 
settlement was erected ; pulling down the British 
flag, and hoisting the Spanish in its stead, with 
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latitude belonged to his Catholic majesty. Ne- 
gotiations respecting this act had been carried 


on between the two courts, which had not pro- 
duced an accommodation; and the king’s message 
on the occasion expressed a determination to 
support the honour of his crown and the rights 
of his people. The House of Commons unani- 
mously voted an address to the king correspond- 
ing to this resolution, and passed a vote of credit 
for a million. Vigorous preparations for war 
were made on hoth sides; but the Spaniards not 
choosing to proceed to extremities, the dispute 
was adjusted by a convention, in which Spain 
agreed to the restoration of the settlement at 
Nootka, with reparation for the injury sustained; 
and Also to a free navigation and fishery in the 
Pacific Ocean or South Seas by British subjects, 
with a proviso, in order to prevent smuggling, 
that they should not come within ten leagues of 
any part of the coasts already occupied by Spain. 


There were wanting neither then nor at a later 


date men who sneered at the notion of going to 
war about an inconsiderable settlement in the 
Pacifie Ocean; but though Nootka Sound was 
itself of no very great value, it was becoming 
essentially important to our trade and navigation 
that we should have free access to some ports in 
those latitudes; and, besides, a most flagrant 
insult had been offered by the Spaniards to the 
national honour, and this was deeply resented 
by every right-minded Englishman. Mr. Grey 
—the late venerable Earl Grey of our own day 
—had said, with proper spirit—‘This national 
honour is not, as some have represented it, a 
visionary thing: a nation without honour is a 
nation without power. In losing this one inesti- 
mable attribute, it inevitably loses the genuine 
spring of its spirit, energy, and action. Every 
nation, therefore, ought to be vigilantly careful 
of its honour; to be careful lest, by one mean 
submission, it encourages an attack upon the 
dignity of its character, that best security for 
the preservation of its peace.” After the con- 
clusion of the convention with Spain, flattering 
eulogiums of the minister, in the shape of con- 
gratulatory addresses to the king, were sent up 
by the cities of London, Bristol, and Glasgow. 
In foreign cow ‘s the reputation both of Pitt and 
of his country was indisputably raised by the 
promptness with which he had prepared for war, 
and by the negotiations through which he had 
secured peace. 

Mr. Wilberforce continued to devote time, life, 
fortune, and no common share of ability and elo- 
quence to the great subject of the slave trade. 
Once a week the “slave committee” dined with 
him. Clarkson, Dickson, and others, who had 
taken ujf the pen in the cause, and who were 
jocosely named by Pitt “ Wilberforce’s white 
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negroes,” were his constant inmates; and were 
employed im classing, revising, and abridging evi- 
dence under his dwn eye. His house was like an 
hotel, ever open to those who could in any way 
assist in the great work; and his influence out 
of doors, throughout the society he frequented, 
was very great, and was principally turned to the 
same purpose.’ On the 25th of January he had 
opened the campaign in the House of Commona, 
by moving that the house would, on Wednesday 
the 27th, resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole house, to take the question of the slave 
trade into further consideration; and this motion 
having been agreed to after some debate, he had, . 
on the 27th, carried the appointment of a special 
committee for the examination of witnesses. He 
became himself by far the most active member 
of this special committee—he and his friend the 
late William Smith conducting personally nearly 
all the examinations. After many witnesses had 
been examined, some in favour of the slave trade 
and some against it, a strong party in the house 
evinced a disposition to resist the admission of 
any more evidence. Upon this Wilberforce be- 
stirred himself more actively than ever, not only 
imploring his friend Pitt to prevent the adoption 
of a course which would leave his case incom- 
plete, but also making visits among Pitt’s oppo- 
nents, and calling upon Fox and Burke, and 
others of the opposition, for the same object. On 
the 23d of April, Lord Penrhyn moved in the 
commons that no further evidence should be al- 
lowed; but, through Wilberforce’s zeal and acti- 
vity, there was found a majority against his lord- 
ship. Through the same untiring agency, many 
additional witnesses in favour of the abolition of 
the slave trade were found out, brought forward, 
and examined by the special committee. But 
here the business ended for the present, and the 
further consideration of the subject was adjourned 
till next session. 

On the 7th of February the Emperor Joseph 
was gently informed by his physicians that the 
disease under which he had been so long labour- 
ing was incurable. “I have weighty affairs on 
my mind that I wish to settle,” said the emperor; 
“do you think I may hold out a few weeks 
longer?” He was told that it was possible, but 
that the nature of his complaint rendered it not 
improbable that he might be carried off suddenly 
atany moment. Joseph, who had some practical 
philosophy, and many qualities that make one 
love and pity him, was silent for a few minutes, 
but did not appear dejected. He then signed a 
despatch which his ministers had prepared for 
him, and the object of which was to apprise hia 
brother Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 


was at Florence, of his approaching dissolution, 
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and to press him to come.to Vienna as soon as 
possible. The last sand in the hour-glass was 
made to run the faster by a domestic shock. 
Early on the morning of the 18th his favourite 
niece, the Archduchess Elizabeth, died in child- 
hed.' In the course of the 19th, the last day of 
his life, being no longer able to make use of his 
own hand, he dictated a letter to the excellent old 
Marshal Lacy, to express his gratitude for all 
the services and all the instruction he had re- 
ceived from him. On the same day, or more 
probably a day or two before, he said to the 
Prince de Ligne, a native of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, “Your country has killed me! Ghent 
taken by the insurgents has been my agony; 
Brussels abandoned by my troops, my death !” 
He repeated several times to the prince—to the 
witty, light-hearted man, now crying like a child 
—“It is this that kills me!” After thanking 
the prince for his faithful services, Joseph said, 
“Go to the Netherlands; make them return to 
their duty to their sovereign; but if you can- 
not do that, remain there. Jo not sacrifice your 
own interests; you have children!” On the 
28th, between night and morning, the emperor 
breathed his last, being then in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. When his successor, Leopold, 
arrived at Vienna, his first care was to free him- 
self from the Turkish war. Negotiations for 
peace were opened at Reichenbach, in Silesia, on 
the 4th of June, under the mediation of England, 
Prussia, and Holland; and an armistice was 
immediately concluded between the Emperor 
Leopold and the sultan. This was soon followed 
by a treaty of peace, settled on the status quo 
principle, or that each party should retain what 
it had before the war began, restoring all that it 
had won. Tussia was invited to be a party to 
the treaty, and Austria engaged to remain neutral 
in case Russia should refuse to accede. The 
congress at Reichenbach also interfered in the 
affairs of the Netherlands ; and England, Prussia, 
and Holland guaranteed to the Emperor Leopold 
all the possessions of the house of Austria in 
Flanders, Brabant, &c., provided only ho acknow- 
ledged and re-established the ancient privileges 
and constitution of those provinces. 

In the meanwhile the Flemings and Braban- 
ters, with the rest'of the Belgians, now styling 
themselves the United Belgic States, had called 
a congress of their own, and had issued the plan 
of a constitution, differing in some essential 
particulars from the ancient constitutions of the 
provinces, and being constructed with a view of 
complete independence of the house of Austria 
and of every other power. The Belgians had 
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struck a medal to commemorate their independ- 
ence and the throwing off of the Austrian yoke ; 
and they had taken into their service a consider- 
able number of English, Prussians, and Dutch, 
in order to form rapidly a regular army. They 
had, as a matter of course, called out their old 
militia and organized their corps of volunteers. 
The peasantry, urged on by the priests and 
monks, came in and enrolled themselves in great 
numbers, and the whole country was put in an 
attitude of defiance before the Emperor Joseph 
breathed his last. Most of the surrounding 
nations seemed to wish success to these efforts; 
but enlightened men found a great deal to con- 
demn in the intolerant spirit in religion which 
was linked with the spirit of independence. The 
quarrel with the Emperor Joseph had, in a man- 
ner, begun about the Catholic clergy ; the revo- 
lution had been driven‘on by Catholic priests and 
monks; and now the constitution-makers, who 
had complained of the emperor's tolerating other 
religions as an insufferable grievance, seemed re- 
solved to carry intolerance to its utmost lengths. 
The constitution, or plan of constitution, they 
put forth excited great disgust among the liberal 
party even in England, who thought that they 
had thrown off the yoke of the house of Austria 
to little purpose, since they willingly submitted 
to the double yoke of a proud aristocracy and a 
persecuting superstition. The superstition, the 
bigotry, the black intolerance were dear to the 
hearts of the great body of the people; there 
was no touching the new constitution on that 
side; the very propagandists of France had 
found themselves compelled to feign to be bigoted 
Catholics in Belgium; but in merely worldiy 
matters they found the Belgians very ready con- 
verts, and they successfully preached an extreme 
democracy—a democracy like their own—though 
they could not make philosophes of the burghers 
and boors of those fat low countries. In old 
times, too, the Flemings and Brabanters had been 
the foremost democracy in Europe—the people 
that had waged one of the fiercest of the wars 
against the insolent and oppressive feudal aris- 
tocracy. On this side they were predisposed to 
sympathize with the French revolutionists. The 
Jacobin Club in Paris had their agents in Brussels, 
in Ghent, in all the great towns; swarms of 
Frenchmen, inoculated with the revolutionary 
virus, and in search of employment and bread, 
which they could not find at home, kept con- 
stantly crossing the frontier, enlisting in the 
army of the Belgic states, or undertaking other 
services which brought them in contact with 
the people. A society, calling themselves the 
“Patriotic Assembly,” met at Brussels, held regu- 
lar and public meetings, and put forth their 
opinions almost in the shape of decrees; they 
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were, at the least, calculated to overawe the con- 
gress and assembly of states, and to dictate the 
course they ought to pursue in constructing a 
separate and independent government. They 
complained—and so far there was some reason- 
ableness in their complaint—that all the powers 
of government, all the legislative and executive 
functions, had been usurped, on the overthrow 
of the emperor’s authority, by a few individuals, 
who formed a complete oligarchy, more odious and 
difficult to bear than the imperial despotism. 
These disputes began as soon as ever General 
Dalton and the emperor's troops were expelled ; 
and they continued till great armies were ready 
to take the field against them. The revolution 
had been made by the concurrence and union of 
all the orders ; but now these orders were divided 
among themselves, and a war, without truce, was 
declared by the people, by the clergy and mon- 
astic orders, against the high aristocracy; and 
then, in a very brief space of time, the necessity 
of a new revolution was preached and proclaimed. 
The highest of the clergy took part, of course, 


with the aristocracy ; but the great working , 


body, the country curés, the parish priests in the 
towns, and most of the orders of monks, who had 
all been shaken and terrified by the Emperor 
Joseph, were on the democratic side, and dis- 
posed to go to very great lengths for popular 
liberty, reserving their antiquated intolerance in 
matters of religion. The magical words, tiers 
état, were pronounced ; Sicyes’ definitions were 
accepted ; and the grand and exclusive right of 
the democracy was proclaimed as a truth and an 
axiom. The aristocracy had pretended to too 
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old institutions ‘should be restored ; and a very 
large portion of the people had already discovered 
that those old institutions were much better 
things for working and for every-day use than 
their new constitution or the theories of the men 
who had made an anarchy in France. 

The character of the new emperor also seemed 
to have a claim on confidence, respect, and affec- 
tion. As Grand Duke of Tuscany he had gained 
universal applause by the gentleness of his dis- 
position, by the mild and equitable spirit of his 
government. It was well known that he had 
left Tuscany in the condition of one of the hap- 
piest and best governed states in all Europe. 
Even men who had been most active in this 
Belgian revolution conceived that now, their ene- 
my Joseph being gone to his account, they might 
make terms with his brother and successor. 
Though the rising had heen so general, there 
was always in the Netherlands a strong loyal im- 
perial party, composed of individuals of various 
classes who owed obligations to, or hoped bene- 
fits from the house of Austria. This party now 
began to declare themselves pretty openly, to 
wear the old cockade instead of the new patriotic 
ribands ; and they soon formed the nucleus of a 
numerous and imposing force. The inhabitants 
of several villages assembled under Austrian 
flags, beating and plundering, in the name of 
the emperor, those who, a few months before, 
had beaten and plundered them in the name of 
liberty. For the present these bands were dis- 
persed by the troops of congress ; but the wounds 
and blows they received only made them the 
more eager to re-assemble again when circum- 


much ; and the democrats would now allow them ! stances should be more favourable, and when 


nothing. As in France, neither party would | 


trust or tolerate the other. A jealousy arose be- 
tween the congress and the army; and before 
this independence was two months old a portion 
of the army began to wish the power of the em- 
peror re-established. On the accession of Leo- 
pold, before the meeting at Reichenbach, or be- 
fore any kind of measure was attempted, either 
diplomatically or otherwise, a manifesto was 
despatched from Vienna to the Netherlands. 
This paper condamned, as improper, unjust, and 
despotic, muc1 that had been done by the late 
Emperor Joseph; made strong professions, on 
the part of the new emperor, of lenity, kindness, 
and affection for the people; gave them the 
strongest assurances of his wish and intention to 
redress all their real grievances ; but at the same 
time it asserted, in high terms, the emperor's un- 
doubted right to the sovereignty of the country, 
and intimated that he would maintain that right 
with all his might. If this manifesto hurt their 
pride, it conciliated the interest of many of the 
Belgians, for it solemnly assured them that their 


the pleasure of revenge might be added to their 
other enjoyments. Men of a superior condition, 
though averse to the extreme democratic princi- 
ples, detested the oligarchy, and seriously doubted 
whether it were possible to establish a republican 
form of government that would act quietly and 
well, and preserve the country from feuds, fac- 
tions, and perpetual disorder. The people, no 
doubt, had sundry good qualities, but in point of 
enlightenment they were about the most back- 
ward of allin Europe. The idea that these popu- 
lous and fertile provinces should all be united 
into a separate kingdom, and have a king of their 
own choice, had been ‘entertained by not a few 
of the Flemings and Brabanters from the first be- 
ginning of the quarrel with the Emperor Joseph. 
A certain party now revived a plgn for calling the 
Duke of Orleans to fill this new throne; agents 
were despatched to Paris, and, notwithstanding 
the disgrace the Duke of Orleans was in at court, 
and the dark imputations against him, a portion 
at least of the French cabinet had not been un- - 
willing to favour his highnessa’s promotion. But 
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sels, returned to Paris with the conviction that | acts of the Swedish states were illegal, as wanting 
France, at the present moment, could derive no their consent. They appear to have felt the 
advantage from such a chaos, and that the people | more deeply as the taxes were levied upon all 
of the Low Countries were on the high road to | classes alike, in just proportion to their property. 
anarchy and ruin. He told Montmorin and La | Calling his men of iron into the field, at a very 
Fayette that the scheme of supporting those re- | early season, in the midst of snow and ice, Gus- 
volted provinces ought to be abandoned. The | tavus sent the Prince of Anhalt in the direction 
minister fully agreed with him; but La Fayette, | of St. Petersburg. With a body which did not 
who thought that, because the Americans had | exceed 3000, Anhalt penetrated to within twelve 
succeeded in their revolt, every other revolt must | leagues, or two days’ march, of the Russian capital, 
necessarily be successful, treated him and his} and possessed himself of an exceedingly strong 
opinion very coldly. Dumouriez was convinced | post, with a fort, redoubts, &c., at Karnomkoski, 
that the fate of Belgium must depend upon the; on the Saima Lake. Here the Swedes were at- 
congress assembled at Reichenbach; and, as that | tacked, in the month of April, by 10,000 Rus- 
body of diplomatists had started with the leading | sians, under the command of General Ingelstrom. 
principle that the ancient constitutions of the | After a tremendous conflict, the Russians were 
provinces, with the conditions of the “Joyous | driven back; they renewed the attack, to be 
Entry,” and all other rights whatsoever, should | again repulsed; and, after a third attack, they 
be restored to them, and guaranteed by England, | retreated in good order, but leaving 2000 of their 
Prussia, and Holland, there seemed little ground | dead upon the field. The Swedes, however, lost 
for lamenting that the decision of the case should | their brave commander; and were not in force 
be left to that congress. Almost any state of | sufficient either to advance upon St. Petersburg, 
things was better than the existing anarchy. which was again in a panic, or to maintain their 

The Empress Catherine, though deprived of | positions on Lake Saima. The Duke of Suder- 
her Austrian ally, refused to take part in the | mania then made some descents on the coast to 
pacific negotiations at Reichenbach, and carried | favour the operations of the land army; and, to- 
on the war with the Turks on one side, and the | wards the end of June, his brother, the king, com- 
Swedes on the other. Gustavus Adolphus, almost | manded in person the rest of the Swedish fleet in 
ruined by the great expenses of the war, and , an attack upon a Russian division of ships and 
hoping nothing from the Swedish noblesse, whose | gun-boats, anchored in the bay of Viborg. Before 
enmities now seemed irreconcilable, threw him- | Gustavus could succeed in his object Admiral 
self more and more into the hands of the people. | Chitschakoff with the grand Russian fleet, and the 
He became as great an advocate for the ders , Prince of Nassau with his galleys, were upon him. 
état, and almost as averse to the titled and pri- | The Duke of Sudermania came to his brother's 
vileged classes, as wére any of the Frenchmen | rescue; but still the Swedish force was very infe- 
in the national assembly. The noble officers | rior. In the battle which took place two Swedish 
of his army had mutinied against him even in | ships blew up, four fell upon the rocks and were 
the field, and with the armies of the enemy in | taken, and a considerable number of small vessels 
his front; the noble officers of his navy had re- | or galleys were captured by the Russians, whose 
fused to serve even under his own gallant brother, | own losses were very serious, and whose high 
the Duke of Sudermania ; and, in the civil ser- | hopes were disappointed—for they had laid their 
vice, the noble heads of departments and bureaux | account with nothing less than the capture both 
had resigned almost universally. Under these : of the King of Sweden and his brother. This 
circumstances Gustavus issued a declaration that ! desperate combat took place on the 3d of July. 
all orders of the state, without distinction of | Six days after, with a force still inferior, but 
birth or rank, had an equal right to serve the | with more sea-room, Gustavus attacked Chit- 
country in all situations; it being contrary to | schakoff and Nassau uear Svenkasund with in- 
common sense that any particular order should | credible fury. The battle, waged by ships and 
be allowed to monopolize all those appointments. | galleys, crammed on both sides with men, soldiers 
The road to honour and promotion was thrown | as well as sailors, lasted for two days. Several 
open to every Swede that had character and | English officers were now serving with the Swedes, 
abilities. This measure charmed the mass of the | and foremost in the number was Admiral Sir 
citizens and people quite as much as it enraged | Sidney Smith, then a young man, romantic, 
the aristocrats: the States, from which the nobles , brave, and daring to excess. On the second day, 
were now almost entirely excluded, voted subsi- | after a frightful carnage, victory declared for the 
dies and imposed heavy taxes to enable the king ‘ Swedes, who took or destroyed forty-five of the 
to maintain the war against Russia. The nobles | Russian galleys, ruined several of their large ships, 
murmured at these heavy impositions, and de- and made above 4000 prisoners. 


the intriguing Dumouriez, who was sent to Brus- | clared, wherever it was safe to do so, that the 
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The Empress Catherine inimediately sued for 
peace, in a manner that must have been grievous 
to her pride. Gustavus was still bound by his 
Turkish alliance, and the sultan was more in need 
of his assistance now than when the Swedes had 
firat taken the field. But the Swedish exchequer 
was empty, and Gustavus, who had counted upon 
the assistance and co-operation of England and 
Prussia, found that nothing was to be hoped 
from those quarters. No very enormous vote of 
English money might have enabled him to prose- 
cute the war, and keep up the important diversion 
in favour of the Ottoman empire; and the war 
might have been ended by such a treaty as should 
considerably have checked and thrown back the 
encroaching, grasping spirit of Russia, by put- 
ting Sweden in the position which she ought 
to occupy—that of a great power in the North. 
Gustavus complained that he was badly used ; 
and we cannot but think he had sufficient reason 
for his complaint, for, though they had kept 
themselves out of any treaty or direct engagement 
with him, England and Prussia, and Spain and 
Holland, had certainly encouraged him to begin 
this war, for preserving the crazy Turkish empire 
from dismemberment. It was too selfish, it was | 
monstrous, to pretend that this last great object 
should be worked out by Sweden alone, and at the 
sole expense of so poor a country. One million of 
English money disbursed now might have pro- 
duced more effect than twenty millions spent at 
a later period. Moreover, if Sweden had been 
properly supported, and if this war had been 
vigorously sustained for another campaign or | 
two, not only might the bloody triumphs of Suv- 
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this old constitution in the treaty. She left the 
Swedish noblesse, who had plotted for her, en- 
tirely at the mercy of their king. 

For some time the Russian army on the Danube 
remained very inactive. The empress was un- 
certain as to the intentions of the King of Prussia, 
who was collecting troops on the Polish frontiers ; 
and she was apprehensive lest some strong re- 
presentations made to her by the courts of London 
and Vienna might be the forerunners of a decla- 
ration of war. She was, moreover, in a bad state 
of health ; and whenever that was the case all 
kinds of business languished. It was late in the 
autumn ere Suvaroff received reinforcements, 
supplies, and positive orders from Prince Pot- 
emkin to invest the fortress of Ismail, a place of 


‘some strength, esteemed the key of the Lower 


Danube, and which would open to the Russians 
the road to Schumla and the Balkan Mountains.’ 
It was the only fortress of any value that re- 
mained to the Turks in those parts; and there 
was nothing between it and Constantinople ex- 
cept an entrenched camp at Schumla, and the 
difficult mountain-pass of the Balkan. Being 
assisted by a fleet of galleys under Admiral 
Ribas, Suvaroff invested Ismail by land and by 
water, and summoned the Turks to surrender, 
as the place must be considered untenable. The 
Turks never surrender upon summons, and sel- 
dom know whether a place is tenable or not until 
they are driven out of it: the garrison returned 
a haughty defiance. It was now the month of 
December—no time for making regular sieges in 
that inclement, uncomfortable climate ; if Suv- 
aroff had attempted a regular siege he would 


aroff on the Euxine and the Danube bave been | have had to undergo the same difficulties and 
checked, but the third, last, and worst partition | hardships which had been encountered in 1788-9 
of Poland—a project which Catherine was now | at Oczakoff, where Potemkin’s army had been 
entertaining—might also have been prevented ; almost ruined. Nor were such slow and regular 
or delayed. After a very short correspondence, ' processes at all suitable to the genius of this 


in which care was taken by the crafty Catherine 
to flatter the vanity of his Swedish majesty, 
plenipotentiaries met at Warela, near the river 
Kymen, between the advanced posts of the two 
armies; and, with the interposition of Spain, a 
treaty of peace was concluded there on the 14th 
of August, upon the status quo ante bellum prin- 
ciple. The old treatieg of Abo and Nystad were 
confirmed ; each } ower was to retain what it | 
possessed before the war, and Sweden renounced 
all claim to the possessions which had once be- 
longed to it, and which it had overrun during 
the present war. Russia granted permission to 
export grain from Livonia; but the empress, who 
had pledged herself to the disaffected Swedish 
nobles to support their rights and privileges, 
who had put Gustavus’ infringements of the old 
aristocratic form of government in a prominent 
part of her manifestoes, said not a syllable about | 


rude, rough, and ignorant soldier of fortune. On 
the 25th of December—Christmas Day in our 
calendar, but not in that of the Russians—he 
ordered an assault, which was executed by an 
arny of 23,000 men, and by the galleys, which 
mounted 567 pieces of artillery. The Turkish 
troops, who had from 200 to 300 heavy cannon 
in battery, and who were joined and assisted by 
every man and nearly by every woman and child 


jin the place, held their fire until the Russians 


were within ashort distance, when they fired from 
every cannon and every musket, making old Is- 
mail look like a volcano in its most active erup- 
tion. In vain Suvaroff stormed and cursed, and 
beat his Russians over the head, as his fashion 
was; there was no stopping their retrograde move- 





} Potemkin's order to Suvaroff was as brief and peremptory as 
could well be. The whole letter consisted of the words—“ You 
will take Ismail, cost what it may.” 
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ment, and for some time there was no possibility 
of getting them back to the assault. He made 
another attack in different columns, but he was 
beaten again and again. It is suid that the Rus- 
sians were repulsed six or seven times from every 
quarter, and that Suvaroff was obliged to make 
all his cavalry dismount, and take an equal share 
nearly with the infantry in the desperate assault. 
At last, one ill-constructed earthen battery was 
carried, and Suvaroff, the first to apply the scaling- 
ladder, planted the standard of the empress 
within the Turkish works. His bravery was not 
of the merciful and generous kind ; Suvaroff was 
a brute in manners, a savage in body and soul. 
It is reported of him that, as he was leading or 
driving his people to the assault, he said, “Bro- 
thers, no quarter to-day, for bread is very scarce !” 
The losses they had sustained and were still suf- 
fering made the survivors mad with fury and 
revenge; and, as all kinds of barbarous hordes 
were mixed with the Russ and Muscovites, there 
was small chance of Suvaroff’s being overbur- 
dened with prisoners to eat his filthy bread. 


If the Turkish works had been only tolerably ' 
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of that hell upon earth, with mosques, serais, and 
houses burning around him, and with his ears 
filled with the shrieks of women and children, 
Suvaroff sat down, and wrote in Russian rhyme, 
“Glory to God and to the empress, Ismail is 
ours.”' Scarcely a Turkish officer was left alive ; 
the old seraskier pacha, who had the chief com- 
mand in Ismail, was found pierced with sixteen 
bayonets ; including the inhabitants, the women 
and children, above 30,000 perished. The loss 
of the Russians themselves was estimated as high 
as 9000 or 10,000, including an amazing number 
of officers, and some of them of the highest rank. 
The Prince de Ligne, who, now that Joseph was 
dead, preferred serving the czarina to going 
among his own mad countrymen in the Nether- 
lands, witnessed this scene of horror, and was 
wounded in the assault. The Duke de Richelieu, 
then a young volunteer, and afterwards the 
founder and benefactor of Odessa, had a narrow 
escape ; and practised a generous humanity where 
few would follow his example. Catherine tri- 
umphed in St. Petersburg; but Sultan Selim did 
not yet despair in Constantinople ; and, when the 


constructed, he must have been repulsed even {Turks had seen the head of the grand vizier 
now; but the traverses were all wrong, or were ; taken off and laid in the niche by the seraglio 
everywhere except where they ought to have | gate, they hoped for a better campaign next year. 
been ; the palisades were set right in the middle ; The first time the czarina saw Sir Charles Whit- 
of the parapet, which enabled the assailants to worth, the British ambassador, after receiving 
form behind them ; and, through all these blun- | the news and the trophies from Ismail, she said, 
ders of conatruction, the storming parties were with an ironical smile, “Since the king your 
enabled to carry the first parapet. Though as-| master is determined to drive me out of St. 
sailed all round, and fired upon from the battery | Petersburg, I hope he will permit me to retire to 
which Suvaroff ‘had taken, and from other parts , Constantinople.” 

of their own works, the Turks fought on with a Be eee 

shouts of “Allah! Allah! Hu!” At last, at | 1 yistoire de la Nouvelle Russie. This account, written by a 
about an hour after sunset, the third line was | French officer in the Russian service, is the one which Lord 


ied; and then Russians, Cossac Z | Byron has followed very closely, as far as the incidents are con- 
carried ; » C ks, Zapora- cerned, in cantos vi., vii., and viil. of Don Juan. Cumte de Segur; 


Annual Register. Some years after the event, when Suvaroff was 
asked by an English traveller whether, after the massacre at 
Ismail, he had felt perfectly satisfied with the conduct of the 
day, he replied that he wont home and wept in his tent !— 
Remains of the late John Tweddell, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


vians, and all the savage bands who followed 
that congenial leader, Suvaroff, burst into the 
very heart of the town, and began a carnage as 
horrible as any recorded in authentic history. 


Every horror was committed; and in the midst | bridge. 
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a /EVOLUTIONARY France, at : the assembly and people, and place himself, as it 
every step, got deeper and deeper | was called, “at the head of the revolution.” The 
in blood. The king was a prisoner, | advice was condemned by others of the king’s 
exposed to daily insults and men- | private counsellors as inept or perfidious. Gou- 
aces. There was no longer any ‘ verneur Morris addressed a note to the queen, to 
government, although Necker con- ! oppose the idea; to submit that the king had al- 
tinued at his unenviable post; there was no re- | ready gathered fruits but too bitter from his in- 
strictive power anywhere; the great reformers tercourse with the assembly; and that all that 
themselves were overruled by the noisy mobs ! he had now to do was to remain guiet, and let 
that, crowded the galleries of their house, by the : things take their course; that disasters were 
political clubs, by the demagogues of the Palais | thickening; that confusion would follow; and 
Royal, and by the lowest rabble of the faubourgs. | that ere long the people, disgusted with the no- 
La Fayette commanded the national guards; but | velties that were working so much to their in- 
his authority was of the most precarious kind, | jury, might be disposed to return to the king, to 
for the Jacobins had already conceived suspicions , offer him the spoils which they had wrested from 
against him, as also against his great ally, Mayor | him; that then it would depend on the king 
liailly. Provisions became dearer than ever; | alone to insure the happiness of France; and 
and the ignorant mob continued to believe that | then a constitution, securing the liberties of the 
the dreadful scarcity, which had proceeded from ' nation, and adapted to its condition, might be 
the elements, was wholly attributable to the king, | framed. The great point with Morris was, that 
the queen, and the aristocrats. Early in the year | nothing should be done by the court at present. 
the national assembly transferred themselves | But the plan was adopted at court, nor can we 
from the archbisl p's palace to the Grande Salle | think what was done of much consequence, or 
de Manége, or riding school, which had been | that it made matters worse, except as tending to 
prepared and fitted up for them, and which stood | lower the character of the king afterwards, and 
conveniently near to the Tuileries palace,wherein | to give the people the opportunity of accusing 
the royal family continued to be watched and | him of insincerity, perfidy, and perjury. 

guarded in the most vigilant and jealous manner.| On the 4th cf February, while the deputies 
As opposition was impossible, and as the king | were debating, the door-keepers cried of a sud- 
would neither attempt to escape nor adopt any | den, “Here is the king, the king!” and immedi- 
other bold measure, some of his friends thought | ately afterwards Louis entered the hall, the de- 
fit to advise him to do something, as if sponta- | puties rising and receiving him with some ap- 
neously, that should captivate the good-will of | plause. There was a respectful silence when the 
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king, followed by Necker, and by no one else, | by acclamation. Before the enthusiasm grew 
stood up near the president's chair to speak. | cool, somebody from the tribune, or among the 
He spoke standing, the deputies being now all deputies on the benches, suggested that, as the 
seated. Louis began with representing the ter- | king had so solemnly promised on his part to be 
rible disorders to which France was a prey, and | true to the constitution, they, the members of the. 
the efforts he had inade to calm those troubles | national assembly, ought, on their parts, to 
and provide for the subsistence of the people. | swear to be so. This proposition was adopted 
He then recapitulated the works and acts of the | by acclamation; and there immediately began a 
assembly, declaring that he had attempted to do | wholesale swearing to a constitution which was 
the same good things by means of the PrOvancial not yet finished! The president swore first— 
assemblies, before they met; that he had always | “To be true to the nation, the law, and the king, 
been desirous of reforms, he. He added, that he | and to maintain with all his power the conatitu- 
felt it to he especially his duty to unite himself | tion decreed by the national assembly and ac- 
to the national assembly, to the representatives | cepted by the king.” Every deputy was to take 
of the people, at a moent like this, when they | this oath separately and distinctly ; and there fol- 
were finishing a constitution, and submitting to ' lowed a loud, quick, running fire of Je le jure /— 
his approbation decrees destined to give a new 1 T swear it. Before the deputies had done swear- 
organization to the kingdom. He then declared | ing, the people in the galleries began to swear; 
that he approved of the principles of this new , and the crowd in the body of the house, and the 
organization ; and that he would favour the new | mob out of doors, began to swear, so that nothing 
constitution, when it should be finished, to the | was heard for a long time but the sonorous Je le 
utmost of his power, and consider every attempt | jure/ Je le jure! In the evening Mayor Bailly and 
made against it as an offence to be pursued with : the committees, and all the municipals took the 
all the rigour of law. He ventured, however, to | oath in the Hétel de Ville, and another mob took 
express his anxiety about the respect due to the | _it in the Place de Gréve, but in a more regular 
ministers of religion and the rights of property ;_ and formal manner than the crowd in and about 
and even to recommend to the assembly not to | the Grande Salle de Manége; for, ou the sngges- 
undertake too many things at once, but to re-| tion of Danton, “that the public would like to 
serve some of the plans or changes—‘“‘a part of | partake,” Bailly, with an escort of twelve muni- 
the good things their intelligence suggested”— ' | cipals, stepped out to the front of the building, 
for a future and quieter season. He also repre- | stretched out his hands, pronounced the words, 
sented how necessary it was to establish the au- | and took the jures of the people, with a thunder 
thority of the executive power, without which | of rolling drums, and with shouts that rent the 
there could be no lasting order within the king- | air. Then in the streets of Paris the people 
dom, no respect abroad, and no effective govern- | | “spontaneously formed groups, and swore one 
ment. He hoped that this day, on which he, as another.” Every square, street, and alley was il- 
king, came down to, unite himself with the as- | luminated. The revolution was surely safe now! 
sembly and people in the frankest and most inti- | The illumination was continued through a series 
mate manner, would be a memorable epoch in | of nights; for, not contented with the spontane- 
the history of that empire! And he concluded, | ous, irregular swearing which took place on the 
“Tt will be so if my ardent wishes, if my earnest | ! day and the night of the 4th in all parts and 
prayers may serve as w signal of peace and recon- | corners of Paris, the districts would swear sepa- 
ciliation among you. Let those who would still | - rately and in a more formal manner, and each dis- 
‘void this spirit of concord sacrifice to me all the ; trict, after it had done swearing, had a particular 
remembrances which afflict them; I will pay : illumination of its own. The professors of the 
them for it with my gratitude and affection. : universities, schools of medicine, &c., paraded the 
From this day let us profess, let us all profess— | streets with their students, who were so exuber- 
and J will set you the example—but one opinion, ! antly riotous that they conld not be quiet even in 
one sole interest, one only will—attachment to the | taking oaths, but broke people’s windows and 
new constitution, the ardent desire of the peace, | heads, all out of love to the constitution which 
happiness, and prosperity of France.”! | was to be made, and which was to make every 
The applause was tremendous; and as soon as | man happy and free, except such monsters as 
the king had taken his departure, to be recon- | dared to differ in opinion with the patriota! In 
ducted to the Tuileries bya shouting multitude,all | imitation of Paris, every city, every municipality, 
vowing and swearing that now, indeed, he merited : i every mob in the kingdom took the oath. From 
his title of “‘ Restorer of French Liberty,” a vote | the British Channel] to the shores of the Medi- 
of thanks, not only to his majesty, but also to the | terranean—from the sandhills of Dunkirk to the 
queen, was proposed in the assembly and carried | Pyrenees and the mightier Alps, was one pro- 
—””””sSdSigt. Paylementair = -=S=«=«<C«~*«‘~*‘C need, Continous echo of ee Le jure! Je le jure! 
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Surely the constitution must be safe now. Alas, 
no! Ina week or two the old doubts and suspi- 
cions were revived ; and while the court alleged, 
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, commended by the example of the national as- 


sembly on the famous 4th of February. Towns 
federated with towns, districts with districts, 

whole provinces or depart- 
~~. ments with departments— 
for provinces were no more, 
new-modelled France being 
mathematically divided into 
departements—and all took 
the same oath to stand by 
one another, by the assem- 
bly, and by all the laws it 
had made, or might hereafter 
make [ 

Phe constitution, which 
was to be nothing short of 
absolute perfection, was still 
for a long time a-making; 
but the assembly had passed 
a declaration of the “rights 
of man,” which was consid- 
ered by the comnton people 
as comprising within itself 
all the valuable principles 
of a constitution. Many 


in private, that no sign of confidence would satisfy : of the more moderate members of the assem- 
the assembly—that no friendship and affection | bly had urged that it would be better to finish 
could restrain the assembly and the people from | the constitution first ; but as the Americans had 
carrying the revolution further— the assembly | | begun their revolution in that way, and as La 
and people openly proclaimed that the queen and ; | Fay ette was anxious above all things for the de- 
the aristocrats were plotting against the revolu. ' 'claration, all other business had been made to 
tion and constitution; that no faith whatever : give place to it. They rubbed up their logic and 


could be put in the court, who were correspond- 


ing with the Count d’Artois and other roval or | 


noble emigrants, and urging them to make haste 
with their levies of mercenaries and their foreign 
armies. 
to manifest itself in several parts of the south, | 
where the new philosophy had been somewhat 
slow in taking root, and where, in a good many ! 
districts, the common people and bourgeoisie were 
determined royalists and bigoted Catholics, 
prompt to take offence at the least injury or 
insult offered to their priests or to their faith. 
‘lo oppose this league, the revolutionists of the 
south began to make federations. When these 
associations were entered into by armed men, and 
bv numerous towns fe rapid succession—for the 
train, when once laid, ignited and ran along the 
land like gunpowder—the national assembly, in- 
stead of taking into consideration the inevitable 
result, were transported with joy at these spirit- 
edly patriotic demonstrations, and they encour- 
aged the federates to go on with their work. La 
Fayette gave the federations the sanction of his 
great name, and recommended the associations 
to the people of Auvergne and Bretagne. They 














their metaphysics, and sat disputing whole days 
and nights about words or the vaguest of ideas. 
“I remember that long discussion, which lasted 
for weeks,” says an ear-witness, “as a season of 


A royalist and religious reaction began | | mortal ennui: there were empty disputations about 


terms; there was an accumulation of metaphysi- 
cal rubbish and an overpowering loquacity; the 
assembly seemed converted into a disputatious 
| school of Sorbonne, and all the apprentices in 
legislation made their essays on these puerilities. 
After many models had been rejected, a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to draw up a new 
one. Mirabeau, one of the five, had the genero- 
sity, which was ordinary to him, to take the whole 
task upon himself, and then give it to his private 
friends to perform it for him. Here then we 
were, Duroverai, Claviére, Mirabeau, and my- 
self, composing, disputing, writing a word and 
scratching out four words, exhausting ourselves 
over this ridiculous task, and producing at last 
a piece of patchwork, a miserable mosaic of the 
pretended natural rights of man which had never 
existed. During the course of this ¢riste com- 
pilation, I made reflections which I had never 
made until then. I felt the falseness and the 


spread more rapidly than ever after the univer- | absurdity of the work, which was nothing but a 


sul oath taken to the unfinished constitution, re- | puerile fiction. 


The declaration of rights, said 


A.D 179, | 


I. may be made after the constitution, but not 
before it; for rights exist by laws, and cannot pre- 
cede them. Such maxims, besides, are dangerous. 
We ought not to bind legislators by general pro- 
positions which we may afterwards be obliged to 
modify and limit; above all things, we ought not 
to biud them by false maxims. It is not true 
that ‘ALL MEN ARE BORN FREE AND EQUAL, They 
are not born free; on the contrary, they are born 
in a state of helplessness and necessary depen- 
dence, And where are they born equal? Where 
can they be so born? Do we mean equality of 
fortune, of talent, of virtue, of industry, of con- 
dition? The falsehood is manifest. Volumes 
would be required to give an appearance of sense 
to this equality which you proclaim without any 
exception.” But Rousseau had proclaimed in 
prose, aud Voltaire before him in verse, that all 
men were equal; and Siéyes, with all the philo- 
sophes and the great majority of the assembly, 
had made up their minds that this dogma, this 
untrue truism, should stand at the head of their 
declaration of the rights of man. After much 
cobbling and alteration, o declaration was adopted 
and published to the world, though without the 
royal assent, at the beginning of September, 1789. 
It did as little honour to the logic as to the com- 
mon sense of those who concocted it. It was full 
of contradictions and juconsequences. Jt pro- 
claimed that all men were free and equal—were 
not only born free and equal, but remained so— 
but at the same time it imposed restraints which 
were necessary indeed, but which overset the 
whole -theory of perfect liberty and equality. 
What had been seen and predicted happened im- 
mediately. The people regarded only the crude 
dogma, and utterly disregarded the comment and 
the limitations, Their pride was flattered, and all 
their evil passions were encouraged to dissolve 
the ties of social order, and work out the doc- 
trine by seizing the property and destroying the 
persons of all who were richer or more elevated 
than themselves, 

But besides passing this declaration of the 
“rights of man,” the assembly, driven on from 
without, and invaded within their own chamber 
by the rabble whenever they showed any hesita- 
tion, had certainly done a great deal of work of 
various kinds. They had abolished all feudal 
rights and privileges whatsoever; they had seized 
upon all church and monastic property, declaring 
it to be confiscated to the state; they had created 
400,000,000 of livres in paper money or assignats; 
arid they had, by their decrees and promulgation 
of the “rights of man,” kindled the flames of a 
horrible war in St: Domingo, where the negroes 
butchered the French colonists in quoting to them 
the doctrines of liberty and equality. But in 
France itself the great majority of the common 
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people were becoming quite as ferocious as the 
blacks of St. Domingo. 

The 5th and 6th of October of the preceding 
year—the days on which the mob marched to 
Versailles and brought the king to Paris—began 
in a manner the reign of the Jacobins; it was no 
longer liberty, but equality, that became the aim 
and object of the revolution; and the inferior 
classes of society began from that time to gain, 
by rapid strides, ascendency and dominion over 
all. As a necessary and indispensable sacritice 
to this Moloch Equality, followed the annihila- 
tion of all titles of nobility, of all names derived 
from estates, of all aristocratic prefixes or affixes, 
of the particle de, which was considered to estab- 
lish a damnable distinction between man and 
man; and, in short, the abolition and destruction 
of hereditary honour, now and for evermore. 
Yet all this while the national assembly pre- 
tended that they were erecting not a democratic 
republic, but a constitutional monarchy. At 
first Mounier, Lally-Tolendal, Rochefoucauld, 
Liancourt, and a few others—we believe their 
entire number never exceeded a dozen—had coni- 
stantly recommended as a model the constitution 
of Great Britain, which was also honoured by 
the approbation of Necker and two or three of 
his brother ministers. But the old national pre- 
judices rose up in arms, and the majority not 
only felt, but declared in language more or less 
plain, that it would be dishonourable and dis- 
graceful for free and enlightened Frenchmen of 
the eighteenth century to adopt a constitution 
which had grown up in the ages of barbarism, 
and which still smelt of feudalism; and as for 
the philosophes and writers out of doors, who 
were ever dictating to these legislators, they 
asked how Frenchmen could possibly follow the 
example of a dull people, that were slavish enough 
to respect a king, and superstitious enough to 
believe in a God. 

But, without copying the whole of the Kuglish 
constitution, they might have seen that no con- 
stitution could march without two chambers; 
and here they had even republican precedents, 
for the Americans had, at an early stage, felt 
the necessity of having a senate, and no republic 
had ever flourished without a senate, or some 
sort of body to check and control the direct re- 
presentatives of the people. Even Jefferson had 
hinted to them that 1200 men were too many, 
and that for good legislation two houses or 
chambers were necessary ; nay, at one time, this 
thorough-paced democrat had even thought that 
it would not be amiss to place the privileged 
classes in one house, like our peers and bishops 
in the House of Lords, and the unprivileged in 
another, like our members in the House of Com. 
mons. But his disciple, La Fayette, thought 
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any such scheme improper or impracticable; the ‘ written, that society was one great whole—that 
general feeling was decidedly hostile to any sepa- | the mass, without distinction of classes, ought 
ration of the legislative authority; Sigyes chopped , 40 will—that the king, as sole magistrate, ought 
logic and split straws in order to demonstrate | to execute what the mass willed.” As a corollary 
the monstrous absurdity of any such scheme; | to this absolute maxim, Sidyes affirmed that a 
and, except Mounier and Lally-Tolendal, scarcely | monarchy or a republic would be the same thing, 
aman in the national assembly would so much ' with no other difference than the less or greater 
as listen with patience tv the name of an wpper , number of magistrates charged with the execu- 
house. A CHamBre-ILACTE would indeed have | tion of the national will. The vast majority of the 
been a preposterous anomaly after their declara- | assembly, indeed, wished and willed a thoroughly 
tion of the rights of man, with its perfect-equality . democratic republic, with a nominal king at its 
dogma. Besides, was not the entire people let lhead—a twelfth-night king, with no more power 
loose, like a hundred thousand packs of famish- | over the assembly, with no more faculty to con- 
ing hounds, to destroy all privileges and distine- | trol its proceedings, than the king of sugar and 
tions? Was not the name of noble, aristocrat, | flour has power to eat the cake it is stuck upon. 
bishop, or priest, a ‘cry to arms and cutting of | The intention of establishing the nullity of the 
throats? And was there any wisdom, or mode- : sovereign power was fully developed in all the 
ration, or political experience in the upper classes discussions or harangues on the royal preroga- 
who might have been made to compose this upper tive. In the course of these, while determining 
house? And, if these qualities had existed in that to the king should be intrusted the preroga- 
the high aristocracy, could the tiers éat, who tive of announcing to the assembly the necessity 
had denounced the whole body of the noblesse of war or peace, Petion proposed a resolution, 
as blood-suckers and traitors to the people, be- | “that the French nation renounced for ever all 
lieve in their existence, or rely on the exercise idea of conquest, and confined itself entirely to 
of them when collisions, which were inevitable, defensive war.” This was carried with universal 
should take place between the two chambers? acclamation. The great principle was often re- 
Men most hate and fear those whom they have peated; and it passed into an axiom or text, that 
most injured and insulted : the last thing we fur- | the French people were too free, virtuous, and 
give in an enemy is the wrong we have done to | enlightened ever to think of engaging in an offen- 
him. Dumont in a few words tells the whole ‘ sive war. It is strange, yet nevertheless true, 
story, and shows the impossibility of any accord that among enthusiasts of the revolution in va- 
or co-operation—“ The tiers had placed themselves rious parts of Europe (not excepting England) 
under the necessity either of fearing the noblesse,' credit was given to this terse declaration, even 
or of muking the noblesse fear them.’ Nor was while the French were committing the most atro- 
there anv agreement among the noblesse them- cious massacres within their own territories, and 
selves, or any clear conception of what an upper endeavouring, by means of proclamations and 
house was or ought to be. A very large portion secret Jacobin agents, to rouse civil war and 
of the aristocracy now assuredly looked to no- | anarchy in all the neighbouring countries, 

thing less than a counter-revolution, to be effected: On the 14th of July, the anniversary of the 
not parliamentary, or by debates and words taking of the Bastille, the grand féte of the fede- 
spoken in chambers, but by steel and gunpowder, | ration was held in the Champs de Mars. By the 
and the assistance of foreign armies; and of those advice of La Fayette, Bailly, and others who had 
who still attended the discussions in the hall, and _ encouraged the provincial federations, a certain 
looked tv some more pacific settlement of the re- ; number of deputies from each of those armed 
volution, all that belonged to the inferior nobility , bodies had been invited to Paris. These men, 
((a petite noblesse) detested the idea of an upper ' aud all the world besides, were to sweur to the 
house in which they could not hope to find a | constitution. The royal family were obliged to 
place. Cooler and wiser men, even in rejecting | attend. A sort of throne was erected for his ma- 
the hereditary cluims of the Pairs de France, and | jesty, but otherwise he was treated with very 
of an aristocracy (as such) altogether, might yet | little respect. The chief performance devolved 
have hit upon some plan for forming, if not an | upon La Fayette, who, dismounting from his white 
upper, at least a separate house or chamber, and | charger, ascended the steps of the gallery in front 
might have profitably followed the example of | of the throne, and received from the hand of the 
the Americans. But they were all convinced that | king the written form of oath which the assem- 
they knew how to manage “these things better | bly had decreed. La Fayette then repaired to 
im France ;” and they were captivated by the ; the altar, and, having laid down his sword upon 
syllogisms and logical definitions of Abbé Sidyes, | it, he read the paper, swore himself, and raised 
who laid it down as matter more indisputable, | his hand to heaven as a signal to the rest, per- 
unchangeable, and true than all the gospels ever | forming oath-fugleman to nearly balf a million of 
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people. The banners were waved triumphantly; 
the president, the deputies of the assembly in the 
gallery, the federates in the arena, and the specta- 
tore on the terraces, all raised their right hands and 
pronounced the Je de jure. This was followed by 
bands playing and cannons firing, and by shouts 
that seemed to frighten away the last retiring 
clouds. Then in bright sunny air Louis stood up 
in the gallery, and stretching his right hand to- 
wards the altar, he pronounced in an audiblervoice 
the oath which the assembly had prescribed for 
him: “1, King of the French, swear,” &. At this 
moment the queen held out the little dauphin in 
her arms to show him to the people, who there- 
upon strained their throats once more. When 
the king had done swearing, the deputies sat 
hugging and kissing one another, and the can- 
nons roared, and the flags waved, and 1800 mu- 
sical instruments played again. The municipality 
of Paris had ordered a grand dinner in the royal 
chateau of La Muette, at the distance of a short 
mile from the Champ de Mars, for the federates, 
and thither about 25,000 of them repaired imme- 
diately after the swearing. Tables were arranged 
in the avenues of the park, and La Fayette, as 
head of the federation, as commander-in-chief of 
all the national guards of France, was to take the 
chair. There were so many unprecedented things 
on this great 14th of July! and La Fayette, on 
his way to the chateau de la Muetie, was near 
meeting an unprecedented death—was well nigh 
being killed by accolades and men-embraces. One 
of the aides-de-camp saw his danger, called up 
some soldiers, and relieved him by force from a 
crowd that would have smothered the hero of 
two worlds. 

That night all the streets of Paris were illumi- 
nated, and there were feasting, dancing, reviews, 
and spectacles for four or five days. On Sunday, 
the 18th, La Fayette reviewed the federates in 
the Champ de Mars; and in the evening, besides 
numerous balls and amusements out of doors in 
other places, there was a grand dance on the spot 
where the Bastille had stood. On Monday morn- 
ing the king, with La Fayette at his side, passed 
in review all the federated troops, the deputa- 
tions of the troops of the line and of the marine, 
&c., as well as the national guards. The upper- 
most passion of the French, in all these celebra- 
tions, was vanity. Every man thought that the 
eyes of the universe were upon him. Romilly, 
who had made a trip to Paris in the preceding 
year in order to take a nearer view of the revolu- 
tion, relates an anecdote which in itself tells a 
great deal of the story of this revolution:—“ What 
struck me as the most remarkable in the disposi- 
tions of the people that I saw, was the great de- 
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entertained of those who were really eminent. It 
seemed as if all persons, from the highest to the 
lowest, whether deputies themselves, declaimers 
in the Palais Royal, orators in the coffee-houses, 
spectators in the gallery, or the populace about 
the door, looked upon themeelves individually as 
of great consequence in the revolution. The man 
who kept the hotel at which I lodged at Paris, a 
certain M. Villars, was a private in the national 
guard. Upon my returning home on the day of 
the benediction of their colours at Notre Dame, 
and telling him that I had been present at the 
ceremony, he said, ‘You saw me, sir?’ I was 
obliged to say that I really had not. He said, 
‘Is that possible, sir? You did not see me! 
Why, I was in one of the first ranks: all Paris 
saw me!’ TI have often since thought of my 
host's childish vanity. What he spoke was felt 
by thousands. The most important transactions 
were as nothing, but as they had relation to the 
figure which each little self-conceited hero acted 
in them. To attract the attention of all Paris, or 
of all France, was often the motive of conduct in 
matters which were attended with most moment- 
ous consequences, ”! 

Although the levellers found much to condemn 
as aristocratic in this federation festival, the roy- 
alists, the constitutional royalists, all sensible 
foreseeing men who wished the revolution should 
go no further, regarded it at the time as having 
most essentially served the cause, and enlarged 
the views and hopes of the anarchists. La Fa- 
yette and his respectabilities should have thought 
of this beforehand. It was, in fact, a sort of 
solemn league and covenant between the national 
guards and the troops of the line. Every regi- 
ment of the latter had, sent a detachment as a 
deputation ; and these detachments, particularly 
those that came from the army commanded by 
the Marquis de Bouillé, were soldiers firm and 
steady to their officers before they came up to 
Paris; but there they were initiated in all the 
mysteries of the clubs, were feasted and affiliated, 
were flattered and fully proselytized. De Bouillé, 
who gives all the honour of the invention to his 
kinsman, La Fayette, says :—“ This confederation 
poisoned the minds of the troops. On their re- 
turn from the capital they brought with them 
the seeds of corruption. These they instilled 
into their comrades; and in a fortnight, or at 
most a month, the whole army was in a state of 
the most terrible insurrection” 

Yet of the provincial deputies who had at- 
tended the federation, not a few were sensibly 
touched and affected by a near view of the real 
situation of the court, and by the graces of the 
queen, who neglected no opportunity of deepen- 


sire that everybody had to act a great part, and [“% Warrative of his Barly Life, written by himself; in Memoits, 
the jealousy which, in consequence of this, was | Correspondenoe, &c., edited by his sons, 
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ing the impression by kindness and flattering | In the month of August, De Bouillé received an 
attentions. Many people thought that the king | order from the king to take under his command 
might have availed himself of. these favourable | the troops of Lorraine, Alsace, Franche-Comté, 
sentiments to effect a counter-revolution at Paris; | and all Champagne. These, united to the garri- 
but Louis was incapable of any such bold attempt, | son of Metz, formed a force of 110 battalions and 
the final success of which must have been very 104 squadrons of horse, which, altogether, covered 
doubtful. It is said by some who had the best! the whole frontier from Switzerland to the Sam- 
bre; but this force, instead of 

Mags oe ee LO ee being effective to preserve order 
aa e- % in the interior of the kingdom, 

was only proper to consolidate dis- 
order, and carry out the revolu- 
tion to the utmost extremes of 
democracy. Instead of obeying 
either the king and the commander 
he had appointed, or the national 
assembly, it obeyed the Jacobin 
club. The cavalry were a few 
points better, for they were com- 
posed of a better description of 
men than the infantry, and the 
mass of them, instead of occupy- 
ing barracks in the great towns, 
had been distributed, for facilities 
of forage, &c., in the smaller rural 
towns and in the villages, and 
had thus been much less exposed 
to seduction; but as for the foot 

~ soldiers, De Bouillé himself said, 
in the middle of August, that out 
of the 110 battalions there were 
not more than twenty which he 
was certain would obey his or- 
ders, and these twenty battalions 
were either German or Swiss. 
The garrison of Nancy, being 
joined by 5000 or 6000 men, either 
common people of the neighbour. 
hood or deserters from other re- 
ciments, all eager for pillage, had 
broken open the arsenal, taking 
from it 5000 muskets; had seized 
upon the powder magazines, and 
had placed eighteen pieces of can- 
non in battery, loaded to their 
wuzzles with grapeshot. The 
soldiers had plundered the mili- 
tary chest, had assaulted and ill- 
treated their officers, and had 
thrown imany of them, includ- 
ing the general who commanded 
them, into prison. In concert 
means of knowing the truth, that he never in his ; with the mob, they had exacted money from the 
heart entertained the idea, but shrank from it | constituted authorities of the place, and had 
even when everything proved, that with or with- | threatened to lanterne the municipal officers and 
out his concurrence there would be a civil war | the commissioners of departments in case they 
in France. He could scarcely make an effort | did not comply with their demands, They had 
even to captivate the good-will of those provin- | avowed a sovereign contempt for the national as- 
cials who had never approached royalty Lefore. : sembly, and had burned its decrees; and they 
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were intimating their intention of plundering and 
aucking the city, and had marked out the princi- 
pal victims for the lanterne. De Bouillé resolved 


to put a stop to these proceedings, and to drive. 


the mutineers out of the town. He succeeded; 
but not until the streets of Nancy had been de- 
Iuged with blood. The council of war condemned 
twenty soldiers to death, and between fifty and 
sixty to the galleys. The sentences were put into 
execution. De Bouillé had no right to interfere 
in the matter; but the executions were all Jaid 
to his account by the Jacobins, who described 
the whole affair as “the horrible massacre of 
Nancy,” brought about by detestable treachery 
on the part of De Bouillé and the royalist officers 
with him. About 200 of the king’s regiment, and 
about 300 of the people, who had likewise been 
taken with arms in their hands, he let go, and 
not one of them ever met with any punishment. 

On the 3d of September, the king, from St. 
(loud, wrote an autograph letter to the noble 
ceneral, assuring him that. his conduct at Nancy 
had given him the most signal satisfaction ; that 
on the 31st of August he had saved France, and 
that his behaviour on that day of crisis ought to 
be an object of imitation for all well-wishers to 
their country. But the Jacobins, not only in 
their club but also in the assembly, endeavoured 
to exonerate the revolted troops and the people 
of Nancy from the least share of blame, and to 
represent De Bouillé as a traitor to the nation, 
and an unprovoked murderer of brave and inno- 
cent Frenchmen. Robespierre took a very active 
part on this side, and insigted that a deputation 
sent from Naney should be heard at the bar of 
the house. “In the king’s regiment,” said these 
deputies, “there are a great number of young 
men of decent families serving as common sol- 
diers; better educated and informed than their 
comrades, they have taught them what our con- 
stitution is, and have preached its principles to 
them.” Here was the mot de [énigme. In nearly 
every regiment a knot of young men had formed 
a political club, and were in the habit of lecturing 
their unlettered comrades into the mysteries of 
liberty and equality, and of reading to them the 
Jacobin journals, What were called the honours 
of séance were accorded by the assembly to these 
Nancy deputies, Nevertheless, the respectabili- 
ties and the non-Jacobins ventured to question 
the veracity of these honourable men, to declare 
that insurrection was contagious, and that if not 
properly chastised at Nancy it would spread to 
the heart of the kingdom, and would presently 
be at the gates of Paris. La Fayette, who, on 
a previous occasion, when the revolution was 
younger and more timid, had declared insurrec- 
tion to be the holiest of duties, now thought 
himeelf obliged to express his strong disapproba- 
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tion of the mutiny and insurrection at N ancy, to 
declare that he thought the situation of the coun- 
try very critical, and to propose that the assem- 
bly should instantly pass a vote of thanks to De 
Bouillé. The assembly also sent a commission 
to Nancy to take measures for restoring tranquil- 
lity, and for bringing the most guilty to condign 
punishment, Robespierre attempted to remon- 
strate, but he was silenced by some of Mirabeau’s 
loudest thunder.’ The Parisians showed their 
lively sensibility and tender grief for the loss of 
their brothers in arms by a grand national fune- 
ral service, celebrated in the Champ de Mars. 
The triumphal arch, the amphitheatrical galleries 
on which the court had been seated at the federa- 
tion festival, were covered all over with black 
mort-cloth. The wooden altar of the country was 
converted into an ancient tomb, surrounded by 
cypresses, and covered with corresponding in- 
scriptions in golden letters. There were music 
and incense, and Jacobinized priests, wearing tri- 
coloured sashes over their calico albs. In short, 
it was another ravishing spectacle which all Paris 
and the neighbourhood went to see; and La Fa- 
yette was there on his white horse, and Mayor 
Bailly in his gilded coach; and nearly all the 
deputies of the assembly were there, except the 
Jacobins, who had protested. 

On the 4th of September, the very day after 
the vote of thanks to De Bouillé, the president 
announced to the assembly that he had received 
a letter from the minister Necker, who wished to 
quit office and the kingdom. The letter, which 
ought to have been written to the king and not to 
the assembly at all, was ordered to be read. It was 
very characteristic of the Genevese banker, and 
full of an inflated vanity, even in that abyss of 
failure and disgrace. It stated that his health was 
ruined by continual labour, trouble, and anxiety; 
that his physicians had imperatively advised him 
to go and drink the mineral waters; that “the mor- 
tal inquietudes ” of a wife, who was “as virtuous 
as she was dear to his heart,” had determined him 
to delay his retreat no longer. He had given the 
account which the assembly had demanded of the 
receipt and expenditure of the public treasury; 
he hoped it would prove satisfactory; and he had 
nothing more to offer on that head. He made a 
merit of leaving behind him property which he 
could not sell, and money which, if he could have 
got at it, which is very doubtful, he would cer- 
tainly not have been permitted to carry away 
with him ; and this, he said, was a guarantee@or 
the purity of his administration of the finances, 
and this he would confide to the safeguard and 
honour of the nation, The letter concluded with 
a complaint of the acts of enmity and injustice to 
which he had been exposed, and with a hope that 
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the guarantee which this injustice had induced |a prisoner. Another. deputy thought that the 
him to offer would prove satisfactory. He might | national guards had shown a laudable zeal for 
well complain of injustice, and writhe under the | liberty and the public service in arresting him, 
continuous scourging which had been inflicted on | and that thanks ought to be voted to the muni- 
him by the Jacobins in the assembly and out of | cipality of Arcis-sur-Aube. Camus, the Jansenist 
doors. Danton, that terrible cordelier, had for a | and rigorist, wished to know whether the as- 
long time been accusing him of corruption and ; sembly meant, in liberating Necker, and in: re- 
the grossest official peculation. He had even | plying to his letter, to felicitate him on his ad- 
been in the habit of naming the very sums that | ministration; and he hinted that some of Necker’s 
Necker was pillaging, and his ciphers seldom fell | accounts were irregular, and ought now to be 
short of millions. Marat was not less pitiless in | examined, although the assembly had not ob- 
his newspaper: the other journals imitated these | jected to them when presented. Another deputy 
classical examples, and, from being considered the ; on the same side of the house was of opinion that 
people’s minister, the guardian-angel of France, Necker ought not to be permitted to quit France, 
the poor banguier_philosophe had by these means , as there were suspicions against him. The ma- 
obtained the reputation of being the greatest jority, however, decided that the president should 
scoundrel, rogue, and thief that had ever entered | write to the municipality to order them to allow 
the kingdom. For some time past he had been | Necker and his companions to continue their 
serenaded by the mob with most unwelcome and journey; and also that he should write a letter 
alarming music; and, whatever was his own to that ex-minister, reading it to the assembly 
opinion, his wife evidently thought that, if he ! before he despatched it. In a few days Necker 
did not leave the kingdom, he would be hanged : crossed the mountains to the beautiful lake of 
some fine night under the /axterne. With bold ; Geneva, and arrived safely at his pleasant chfiteau 
filial piety his rhetorical daughter' suppresses ' of Coppet, where he too took to writing books to 
these important facts, and attributes his resigna- : show how the promising revolution had gone 
tion and departure to his dislike of assignats or ; astray and failed, and how almost everybody con- 
paper money, and to the want of wisdom and | cerned in it, except himself, had committed enor- 
decision in the king and his advisers; but the ; mous blunders. 
simple truth appears to be that Necker went be- | Fierce contests with the clergy chiefly occupied 
cause he could not stay. In the midst of an , the national assembly for the remainder of the 
emeuée, which had apparently been excited by ' year, An oath had been imposed upon them in 
Marat and the other journalists, Necker, with | July, by which each beneficed clergyman was, 
his wife and four friends, stole out of Paris, and | among other articles, to swear to maintain, to 
took the road for Switzerland. Ie travelled, | the utmost of his power, the new constitution of 
with a heavy heart, along the same road on which | France, and particularly the decrees relative to 
the people, not many months before, had drawn ; the civil constitution of the clergy. This injunc- 
him in triumph, hailing him as a deliverer and | tion had been little regarded till November 27th, 
saviour. He had provided himself with one pass- | when a decree passed, declaring that all who 
port from the king, and with another, of some- | should neglect to take an oath, would be con- 
what more efficacy, from Mayor Bailly. Never- | sidered as ejected from their benefices, and be 
theless, on arriving at Arcis-sur-Aube, near the | condemned to severe pains and penalties if refrac- 
Swiss frontier, he was arrested with all his party | tory. As the pope had strongly declared his dis- 
by the national guards of the place. This was | approbation of this oath, it was declined by a 
hard treatment for the people’s minister, who had | great number of the clergy, including almost the 
so essentially contributed to the opening of the | whole of the episcopal order. Numerous emigra- 
first act of the revolution—without seeing what | tions were the consequence, and a schism in the 
would be the after-acts. On the 11th of Sep- | church took place. 
tember the assembly received a plaintive letter | The course of the Netherland or Belgic revolu- 
from the captive, and a letter, with proccs-verbal | tion and its final overthrow by the arms of Aus- 
of the arrestation; from the municipal officers of | tria had notably increased the furor of the French 
Arcis-sur-Aube. Malouet, who had been for | democrats, and roused the suspicions and fears 
some time past the only friend and defender of | even of the non-Jacobin party in the assembly, 
the finance minister in the assembly, observed | who had not been bold enough to strike in, or 
that they could hardly hesitate as to the course | generous enough to rush into a war for the de- 
they ought to take. One or two other deputies | fence of men whose insurrection had been origi- 
said slightingly that they thought Necker an | nally promoted and encouraged by French pro- 
honest man, who had done some good to the | pagandists, but who had lamentably proved their 
country, and consequently ought not to be kept | incapacity of helping themselves. The patriotic 
' Madame de Staél. | assembly of Brussels, and the other political clubs 
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in the great towns, had become as Jacobinical as ' 


the great mother -society at Paris. They, too, 
raised and kept up the cry of “ Dawn with the 
aristocracy!” and, because the nobles and the 
superior classes had framed a constitution upon 
aristocratic principles, they proclaimed pretty 
openly that they were entitled to no better treat- 
ment than that which was proposed by Camille 
Desmoulins in France for Austrian invaders; and 
instead of thinking how to unite their forces in 
order to oppose the emperor, they employed their 
thoughts about the best means of destroying their 
own native nobility. This left the noblesse 
nothing to do but to rally round the standard of 
Leopold, renouncing the fond hope of establish- 
ing a national independence, and of obtaining for 
their native land a name and a place among Euro- 
pean nations. 

To destroy the last gleam of hope, the violent 
democratic leaders quarrelled with the whole 
body of the clergy, country curés and all, and 
thus armed against themselves, and almost toa 
man, one of the most priest-ridden and supersti- 
tious of rural populatious.- The patriotic assembly 
at Brussels, who wanted something very like the 
French declaration of the rights of man, which 
had flown over the world on the wings of the 


wind, read insolent lecturés and put in the most | 


arrogant demands to the states and provisional 
governments. These things were but transcripts 
of the French revolutionary papers. These Bel- 
gian patriots represented that, though their coun- 
try might not as yet be quite ripe and prepared 
for a civil constitution like that which was being 
reared in France, still an approach to its principles 
ought to be made upon the basis of liberty and 
justice. They claimed a share in the government, 
which would have left almost nothing to the aris- 
tocracy and the church, and they required the im- 
mediate summoning of a national assembly. The 
United Belgic States, strong in the support of the 
priests and the peasantry, boldly refused any con- 
cessions of this nature, and shackled the press 
through which they were recommended. The 
army of independence had been partially demo- 
cratized and Jacobinized, but the mass of it was 
still imbued with the old feelings of reverence for 
priests; and, being of a less lively temperament 
and duller imagination than their neighbours the 
French, it would evidently be a work of time to 
convert these boors into unbelieving or misbe- 
lieving philosophes. Among their other anti- 
quated notions, the Belgian soldiers retained a 
respect for their commanding officers, and were 
apparently much attached to General Vander- 
mersch, who had deserted the Emperor Joseph 
at the beginning of the struggle, and had so in- 
censed that potentate that he caused him to be 


hanged in effigy and threatened to hang him in 
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reality. This Vandermersch had acted in the 
field with great energy and ability, and to him 
the patriots had been indebted for nearly all the 
successes they had obtained against the imperial- 
ists. Warned by what was taking place in France, 
and by the mode in which a wild democracy let 
loose was treating all the superior officers of the 
army, and not having originally any predilection 
for that form of government, Vandermersch ex- 
pressed in a pointed manner his disapprobation 
of the political clubs and of the extravagant pre- 
tensions of the temporary democratic congress, 
which assumed legislative and executive powers 
that belonged only to the states. Towards the— 
end of March the said congress sent commissaries 
or deputies to Namur, where Vandermersch was 
lying with the greater part of the army. The 
object of these commissaries was to remove him 
from the command, and make him a prisoner; 
but, almost as soon as they arrived at Namur, 
Vandermersch, taking the initiative, arrested 
them and threw them into prison. He was 
backed by all his officers, who, the very next day, 
unanimously passed and published a variety of 
resolutions which did not merely amount to the 
denial of any power or authority in the congress, 
but seemed also to usurp, for the army alone, the 
powers which had been vested in the several 
states. The chief of these resolutions were, that 
the Duke of Ursel should instantly be placed at 
the head of the war department; that General 
Vandermersch was, and should continue to be, 
generalissimo of the whole Belgic army; that the 
Prince d’Aremberg, Count of Lamarck, should 
be appointed second in command; and that ad- 
dresses should be sent to all the provinces, invit- 
ing them to co-operate with the army for the 
reformation of abuses and the re-establishment 
The congress hereupon issued orders 
for the troops in Brussels and in other towns to 
march towards Namur, to concentrate and unite 
near that town, and then to advance in martial 
order against Vandermersch and the troops under 
him. Everything seemed to threaten a civil war; 
but by means which are not explained, but which 
may easily be imagined, the greater part of Van- 
dermersch’s troops were induced to rise upon 
their officers and to put their general into the 
hands of the troops despatched by the congress, 
who presently committed him a close prisoner, to 
the fortress of Antwerp. It is even said that he 
was loaded with chains and thrown into a noisome 
dungeon. The Prince d’Aremberg was absent at 
Paris, where he was employing himself heart and 
soul in the cause of Marie Antoinette, and labour- 
ing to arrest the progress of the revolution there; 
but the Duke of Ursel was in the country,.and 
upon him the congress fell with fury. This noble- 
man, hereditary chief of the order of noblesse in 
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Brabant, had spent his large income for the de- 
fence of the country’s liberties, and had been one 
of the first to oppose the Emperor Joseph. But 
he was now denounced as a traitor, arrested by 
Vaneupen, thrown into prison, and for five weeks 
subjected to examinations and inquisitions in 
order to find grounds for charging him capitally. 
This was in the province of Flanders, into which 
he had fled from Brabant, his own province, for 
protection. The judges declared that he was in- 
nocent; but the states of Flanders attempted to 
prolong his confinement and to suppress the de- 
cision of the judges. As some companies of 
volunteers, to whom they applied for assistance, 
refused to co-operate, the states endeavoured to 
have the duke carried off by night, and consigned 
to the more powerful hands of his enemies in 
Brabant. A party of lawless ruffians they em- 
ployed actually tore him from his family and 
forced him into a carriage; but the volunteers, 
who had before refused to co-operate, rushed to | 
his rescue and delivered him. 

These measures increased the odium and un- 
popularity of those who had been concerned in 
them; and the two supreme leaders of the demo- 
cratic party—Vaneupen, whom Dumouriez had 
described as a hypocrite, and Vandernoot, whom 
he had styled a Masaniello—got still harder | 
names from the Belgian people. The common 
people of Flanders who had been proud of Gene- 
ral Vandermersch, a native of their own province, 
were well nigh fleeing to arms to rescue him from : 
his captivity, and take vengeance on Brabant for 
arresting him. Favoured by these distractions | 
and fierce dissensions, the troops of the emperor, 
who had been almost entirely driven out of the | 
provinces, recovered heart and confidence, and, 
retracing their steps, they occupied again several | 
important positions, and defeated the disorgan- | 
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morial, in which he solemnly pledged himself to 
observe every article of the “ Joyous Entry,” and 
to restore to the states the constitutions they had 
enjoyed previously to the innovations of the Em- 
peror Joseph. And very soon after, havihg 
wisely put an end to the causes of discontent in 
Hungary, Leopold was enabled to tranquillize 
that brave and important part of his subjects, 
and to obtain from them both money and men. 
By the month of August, the imperialists, who 
had concentrated their forces on and near to the 
frontiers, under General Bender, were strength- 
ened by the arrival of several regiments, and of 
all the material necessary for prosecuting the war 
with vigour. The Belgian congress had applied 
in vain for assistance to Prussia, to Holland, to 
England, to France. Prussia even intimated that 
she would rather take part with Austria than 
permit the present anarchy to continue in the 
Netherlands; and what the house of Orange most 
feared was, that the Belgians, if assisted by France, 
might press upon the frontiers of Holland, and 
call upon the democratic party there, who had so 
recently been put down by force of arms, to rise 
again. In fact, the only country from which the 
Belgian democrats ought to have expected assist- 
ance was France, where a democracy fiercer than 
their own seemed all-triumphant. 

The same revolutionary principle united these 
two nations; and, as Vandernoot proclaimed 
the sovereignty of the people in Belgium, and 
upheld France as his model, it seemed but fair 
and natural that the French people should assist 
him. By some strange and unaccountable means 
the subject was kept out of the national assembly 
at Paris, or at least no decrees were passed or 
direct motions made about the Belgians until it 
was too late to render them any service. But 
the Jacobin Club at Paris made up for the silence 


ized, ill-commanded Belgians wherever they met | of the assembly; they discussed the business 


them and whatever was their superiority in num- 
ber. Vaneupen and Vandernoot made a terrible 
noise, but could do little else. They wanted 
money and men, but their credit had sunk so low 
that they and the congress could not raise a small | 
loan either at home or abroad; and on account 
of the arrest of Vandermersch all the towns of 
Flanders peremptorily refused to send a single 
man to the army. It was better, they said, to 
have the emperor back again than to live under 
two such emperors as Vaneupen and Vandernoot. 
At the same time the people in all the provinces 
were incensed by the discovery of enormous 
frauds and peculations which had been practised 
hy many of the patriot drivers of this revolution, 
and of a palpable tendency in many of them to" 
inake advantageous terms for themselves with 
the court of Vienna. In this state of popular 


feeling the Emperor Leopold issued another me- 7 


night after night, and returned the admiration 
with which Vandernoot had honoured them. 
The French Jacobins declared that, if the rights 
of man, and liberty and equality, were allowed 
to be trampled upon in Belgium, the attempt 
would soon be made to bring the iron-shod hoofs 
of despotism upon them in France; that if Bel- 
gium was overrun by the emperor, France would 
lie open to his attack. But the king’s ministers 
were allowed to persist in their inactivity and 
seeming indifference, which appears the more 
strange, as they were accused of considering the 
Belgian provinces as the bridge over which the 
royalists’ counter-revolution was to penetrate into 
France, and of being quite enchanted at behold- 
ing the fate which awaited insurrection in that 
near country:’ In the month of-October the 
Emperor Leopold, as had been agreed at the con-_ 
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gress of Reichenbach between him and the courts | thaw and dissolution. Ie entered the assembly 
of Berlin, the Hague, and London, engaged in | of congress, holding a crucifix in his hand, and, 
the most solemn manner, and under the obliga- | placing the sacred emblem in the chair of state, 
tion of an oath to be taken under the guarantee | and falling on his knees before it, he protested 
of those three allied powers, to govern each of | in the most solemn manner that he would never 
his Belgian provinces according to the constitu- | pay allegiance to the emperor or the house of 
tions, charters, and privileges which were in| Austria. A proposal was made on the 20th of 
force during the reign of his beloved and popular | November, the very eve of the day appointed 
mother the Empress Maria Theresa. In the | for their submission, that the emperor's third 
same manifesto he invited, called upon, and sum- | son, the Archduke Charles, should be acknow- 
moned his Belgie subjects to acknowledge his | ledged sovereign of the Netherlands—the succes- 
lawful authority ; declaring that he would bury in | sion to remain in his family, but not to revert 
oblivion all the excesses and disorders committed | to any branch of the house of Austria possessing 
during the late years by a general amnesty, to | the sovereignty of any other country. If made 
be published in favour of all who, before the | at an earlier period—if proposed before the alarm 
21st of November, should lay down their arms, | spread through all the courts of Europe by the 
and cease from all instigations and attempts | headloyg course of the French revolution, and 
against the peaceable exercise of his authority. | before the deliberations, conclusions, and treaties 
He promised to visit all the states in order to ; entered into at Reichenbach—there might have 
ascertain the wishes of all classes, and concert, | been a bare possibility of success to this scheme, 
with persons properly chosen, the best means of | and the Belgians might have obtained for their 
promoting the general good; and he conjured | sovereign the ablest and most spirited prince 
and entreated them all, in the name of that oath that the house of Austria has produced for many 
which they had sworn to their country, and | ages; but now it was greatly too late for that or 
which was as dear to him as to them, not to re- | any other proposition, except absolute submis- 
ject the hand which he held out to. them, and | sion, to be entertained. General Bender was cros- 
which was the hand of an affectionate father. | sing the Meuse with his 30,000 men, and the 
The parties who had begun the insurrection, in- | army of independence was become an army of 
cluding noblesse, priests, monks, divinity pro- | rumaways. Advancing right upon Brussels, Ben- 
fessors, peasantry and common people, would | der despatched an aide-le-camp to the congress 
have been disposed to rest satisfied with these sitting there, to name a short number of days 





conditions, even though they had not been dis- | within which they were to determine whether 
they would accede to the conditions offered them, 
and trust to the honour and faith of the emperor 
and of the three mediating powers, assuring them 
persisted, and maintained a tone of defiance, even | at the same time that, if they obliged him, Gen- 


{ 
gusted with the Vandernoots. Many men who 
when the army under Bender was ruised to ; Bender, to draw on his boots once more, he 
| 
| 


had hitherto remained in the field went home 
without furloughs. Still, however, the congress 


30,000 men, consisting of the best troops in the | would not take them off again until he had chased 
Emperor’s service. Vandernoot’s diminished | them all out of the Netherlands. The congress | 
army was commanded by General Schvenfeldt, | was silent. The time expired. Old Bender drew 
who is described by Dumouriez as a Prussian | on his boots and marched rapidly to beat up their 
officer, an impostor also, and as being in the pay, | quarters, But the congress-men did not await 
at the time, of the King of Prussia. It had been | his arrival; with the members of the war depart- 
foiled and defeated with terrible loss in the! ment, and with all who had been most active in 
month of September by only a small part of the | the revolution, they consulted their safety by 
Austrian forces; and now that Bender was coming | flight, some fleeing into Holland, some into Ger- 
on, Schoenfeldt ran away to Prussia; and all that |; many, but the greater part of them betaking 
the disorganized, demoralized, distracted army of | themselves to the more congenial atmosphere of 
independence could do was to retreat skirmish- | Paris. The city of Brussels surrendered to the 
ing. Jn all these affairs a considerable nimber | Austrians on the 2d of December. The example 
of French Jacobin volunteers got knocked on the | was followed by the other cities of Flanders and 
head by the Austrians. The provisional govern- | Brabant ; and before the end of the year all those 
ments in the different provinces began to dis-| provinces quietly returned under the dominion 
band as fast as the soldiers, fleeing for the most | of the emperor, who religiously kept all his en- 
part to Paris. Vaneupen, who was a priest by | gagements with them. 

profession, before he became a democratic re-| A convention between the ministers of the 
volutionist and co-dictator with Vandernoot, did | emperor and those of the three allied powers, 
what in him lay to keep up the spirit of his party, | Great Britain, Prussia, and Holland, was signed 
which seemed suffering everywhere a most rapid | at the Hague on the 10th of December, by which 
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the Belgic provinces were not only restored to 
their old rights and privileges, but also obtained. 
several new advantages calculated to render more 
secure their ancient constitutions. These consti- 
tutions were not models of absolute perfection— 
they would have been regarded with sovereign 
contempt by that rule-and-line constitution-maker 
the Abbé Siéyes—but they had kept.the Nether- 
landers a tolerably happy people, and they cer- 
tainly secured some of the most important of the 
rights and blessings of freedom. With regard 
to the great question at issue in France, the easy 
overthrow of the half-fledged democracy and 
Jacobinism of the Netherlands certainly exer- 

cised some evil influences, which contributed es- 

sentially to enormous miscalculations and blun- 

ders, and to disgraceful and fatal reverses; it 
induced the French emigrants, the princes, and 

the aristocracies of Europe to believe that the, | 
overthrow of the gigantic democracy of France | 
would be a work of almost equal ease ; and hence 

arose delays, msufficiency of preparation, and a 

blind and presumptuous confidence. 

In this busy year attempts were begun to re- | 
volutionize Poland, and the first impulse was | 
evidently received from France; but we may 
wait till the year 1792 to give an account of the 
ill-judged or ill-timed proceedings, which ended | 
in the total destruction of the Polish republic. : 
The truce which the Emperor Leopold had con- ; 
cluded with the Turks soon after his accession, 
and which had so soon been followed by a treaty | 
of peace, had not induced the Empress Catherine | 
to lay down her victorious arms. During the= 
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Sahib, or Tippoo Sultaun, who could never forget 
or forgive the humiliations he had met with at 
the end of the last war, hated the English almost 
to the pitch of madness; and he had superadded 
a religious fanaticism as mad as this hatred. He 





T:iproo 8ciraun.—From a portrait engraved in Beatson's 
View of the War with Tippoo Sultaun. 


imagined himself the chosen servant of the pro- 
phet Mahomet, predestined, in the eternal book 
of fate, to root out the Nazarenes from India, 


summer and autumn of 1790 a desultory savage | ; and cast them into the bottomless pits of Gehen- 
war was carried on between Russians and Turks na. His cruelties to the poor nairs and Hindoo 
on the shores of the Black Sea, and by the banks | ; People of the Malabar coast, who had favoured 
of the Danube. In several petty encounters the | , the English, had been terrible. Nearly at the 
Turks had the advantage; but, when they rande’ same time that Tippoo sent a numerous embassy 
a grand effort to penetrate into the Russian con- ; to die of the plague at Constantinople, or on the 


quests between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
they were defeated on the river Kuban with ter- 
rible loss. The Russians, however, began to feel 
the effects of their long efforts in a languor and 
exhaustion; and the czarina was warned by 
the congress at Reichenbach, that England, Prus- 
sia, Holland, and even her old ally Austria, 
were determined mot to permit any further dis- 
memberment o. the Ottoman empire. More- 
over, she knew that the Poles had opened secret 
negotiations with Sultan Selim, and were dis- 
posed to rise and take her Turkish armies in 
flank and rear as soon as ever a favourable op- 
portunity should offer. The great termagant of 
the North had already lowered the insolent tone 
of her diplomacy; it was therefore pretty clear 
that this war would soon cease. 

Another war, which more directly concerned 
Englund had broken out in the East. Tippoo’ 


road, he despatched a secret messenger to Paris 
to invite the French government to send six 
thousand of their best troops to the Carnatic, 
with which assistance he engaged -to drive the 
English out of every part of Hindoostan. The 
Indian diplomatist, apparently a born French- 
man, arrived safely in France, and there met 
with ,a very favourable reception from all who 
wished the ruin of England—a wide category, 
which may be said to have included nearly 
every man, woman, and child in that kingdom or 
republic. Even some of the king’s ministers 
were enchanted with the project, for Tippoo 
Sultaun offered to pay for transport, clothing, 
and maintenance of the troops, and to secure the 
French in the enjoyment of greater advantages 
than the English had ever possessed in India. 
Moreover, the terrible insurrection of the blacks 
in St. Domingo, who had been too suddenly in- 
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doctrinated in the Rights of Man and the gospel 
of liberty and equality, rendered necessary the 
sending a considerable force thither ; and, under 
cover of this armament, it was calculated that 


an expedition might be sent to the Malabar 


or Coromandel coast, without exciting the sus- 
picions of the English government. But these 
ministers and their encouraging representations 
could not overcome the scruples and the repug- 
nance of Louis XVI. “ This resembles,” said he, 
“the affair of America, which I never think of 
without regret. My youth was taken advantage of 
at that time, and we are suffering for it now. The 
lesson 28 too severe to be forgotten !”' 

Without waiting the result of this embassy, 
Tippoo made an attack upon the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, the close ally of the English ever since 
Colonel Fullarton’s brilliant expedition, and be- 
fore the end of the year 1789 he had overrun and 
occupied the greater part of that rajah’s domin- 
ions. A detachment of the Company’s army, 
under Lieutenant-colonel Floyd, found itself sud- 
denly engaged with the main body of the My- 
sore army under Tippoo; many of our sepoys 
were cut down. Floyd, riding along the line, 
expressed his regret to the native officers, and 
cheered them with the hope of a speedy retalia- 
tion; these brave and faithful fellows replied, 
‘We have eaten the Company’s salt; our lives 
are at their disposal; and God forbid that we 
should mind a few casualties.” The sepoys closed 
up their thinned ranks, and retreated in good 
order before an immensely superior force, and 
through an exceedingly difficult country.? But 
Tippoo’s progress was soon stopped. Having 
formed & close alliance with the Mahrattas, the 
Nizam of the Deccan, and other native powers, 
the Bengal government raised two armies, one in 
the Carnatic of 15,000 men, which was placed 
under the command of General Medows, who had 
distinguished himself in the American war, and 
another of about 7500 men in the presidency of 
Bombay, under the command of the excellent 
General Abercromby. Tippoo, after some insid- 
ious attempts at negotiation, evacuated the Tra- 
vancore country, and, before a shot could reach 
hin, retreated to Seringapatam, his strong capi- 
tal, In the month of June (1790) Medows, with 
the Carnatic army, marched from Trichinopoly, 
and, following nearly the same line of march 
which had first been opened by Colonel Fullar- 
ton, he took several important fortresses. But 
he was soon obliged to retrace his steps by intel- 
ligence that Tippoo, with a mighty army, was 
again bursting into the Carnatic, had passed the 


defiles of the ghauts, and was attempting once 


' Bertrand de Moleville, minister of state at that time, Me- 
* Colonel Wilkes, Historical Sketches of the South of India. 
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more to carry fire and sword to the walls of Mad- 
ras. Medows’ countermarch soon drove the My- 
sorean back again beyond the mountains. In 
the meantime General Abercromby, with the 
Bombay army, landed at Tellicherry, and reduced . 
nearly all the places which the enemy held on the 
Malabar coast, restoring. the nairs and the other 
petty Hindoo rajahs, who all co-operated with the 
English in expelling their tyrants and oppressors. 
Our ally, the Rajah of Travancore, was com. 
pletely re-established in hisdominions, but no fur- 
ther progress was made against Tippoo Sultaun 
this year, and the war seemed likely to drag on.’ 

A newly-elected British parliament met on the 
26th of November. The speech from the throne 
expressed great satisfaction at the amicable ter- 
mination of the late differences with Spain about 
Nootka Sound. A cautious silence was observed 
ou the affairs of France; but the pacification be- 
tween Austria and the Porte, the separate peace 
between Russia and Sweden, and the endeavours 
then carrying on in order to put an end to the 
dissensions in the Netherlands, were briefly men- 
tioned. Fox, disclaiming any intention to oppose 
the address, criticized various observations made 
by Carew in seconding it. After a few words 
about the Spanish convention, he adverted to 
what had been said on the subject of the Austrian 
Netherlands. It had been stated by Carew that 
it was good policy to promote the return of the 
Netherlands to the dominion of the house of 
Austria, in order to prevent them from falling 
into the hands of another power, likely to prove 
dangerous or inimical to this country. Fox cou- 
ceived the power alluded to must be France ; but, 
as if blind to the proselytizing going on, and to 
the inevitable tendency of a war-loving demo- 
cracy—as if putting confidence in the vapid de- 
clarations of the philosophes of the national as- 
sembly that a state of war was unworthy of a 
free, a just, and an enlightened people, who only 
wished other nations to be as free and happy as 
themselves—he asked how France had so sud- 
denly become a greater object of terror to us 
now than at any other period? In his opinion 
the interference of France in the affairs of other 
nations was, at the present conjuncture, very 
little to be dreaded. With regard to the affairs 
of Europe in general, the interests of different 


powers had taken so new and singular a turn, 
that it was the undoubted duty of ministers not 
to overlook the change, but to turn it to the good 
of England. Not long ago it had been difficult, 
for England to find any allies in Europe ; but now 
she had only to pick and choose; she had nothing 
to do but to ascertain what number of allies it 
was necessary she should have. 
was carried without opposition. 


The address 





3 Colonel Wilkes, Historical Sketches of the South of India. 
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On the 15th of December, Pitt gave in, in a ; to keep up a naval armament for a time to more 
separate account, the expenses of the late arma- | than the ordinary extent ;“but he trusted that a 


ment, intimating that some of those expenses, 


which arose out of the. engaging an additional ; 


number of seamen, must be continued through 
the following year, inasmuch as it was impossible 
to disarm all at once. He added, however, that 
he did not mean to say that the proposed main- 
tenance of the existing number of seameu was 
solely owing to that cause; he would make no 


few months would bring that necessity to a 
period. All the expenses incurred by the late 
armament, and the funds necessary to keep up 
the additional number of seamen, amounted to 
£3,133,000; and Pitt thought that he might de- 
fray the whole of this without entailing any per- 
manent charge upon the revenue. The method 
he adopted was to impose some temporary taxes, 


seruple to declare that there were circumstances | and to obtain from the Bank of England the 
in the present situation of Europe which made | loan of £500,000, without interest, by which all 
his majesty’s ministers think it highly necessary | current difficulties would be obviated. | 
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recent times, and the progress of modern philo- 
cess Mr. Philip Francis took the sophy, which had wiped away the antiquated 
field to make war upon the war in : prejudices that had been obstacles to the happi- 
India, and to eulogize that excel- ; ness of mankind. Taking too much upon him- 
lent and ill-used prince, Tippoo Sul- | self, he affirmed that the great majority of Eng- 
a taun, For this purpose he moved ; lishmen admired this revolution as much as the 
thirteen resolutions in the House of Commons, | immense majority of Frenchmen admired it; 
which, however, he was obliged to drop without ; that this revolution, so dear to the best heads 
coming to a division. and best hearts in both countries, would assuredly 
In the course of a protracted and very warm ' put an end to all jealousies, discords, and con- 
debate on our foreign policy, Sheridan, in a long ;: tentions ; and that, instead of waging bloody war, 
speech, ran over the political map of all Europe, : Frenchmen and Englishmen would henceforward 
and came, in cc nclusion, to France and her revo- | live together like friends and brothers, as in the 
lution, the grand centre of all political counsels | golden age! 
and measures. He declared that nothing which | The solicitor-general moved in February for a 
had since happened had at all tended to alter | committee of-the whole house to enable him to 
the sentiments which he had expressed in the | bring in a bill to relieve from the penalties to 
house the year before on this greut subject. He | which they were legally liable, those English 
thought, indeed, that there was more cause for | Catholics who were termed protesting Catholic 
congratulating France and mankind now than | dissenters, on account of their protestation against 
then, In a strain which might have become | certain dangerous opinions attributed to the Pa- 
Abbé Fauchet and his social circle at Paris, he | pists. The motion -being agreed to, he brought 
harangued on the wondrous improvements .of ' in a bill to that effect, which passed the house 
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without opposition, the only objection made 
being, that it did not carry the principle of tole- 
ration far enough. In its passage through the 
House of Lords, it was observed by Bishop 
Horsley that the terms of the oath of allegiance 
enjoined by the bill might offend the feelings of 
some of those whom the bill was intended to re- 
lieve; and it was in consequence expunged, and 
another substituted. The bill was cordially sup- 
ported by the episcopal bench, and passed unani- 
mously, 

The fate of a petition, presented by Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, from the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, for a repeal of the test acts, as far 
as concerned Scotland, was very different; the 
motion for taking the petition into consideration 
being negatived by 149 to 62. 

On March 4, Mr. Pitt produced a bill for the 
better regulation of Canada. By its tenor, Ca- 
nada was divided into two distinct governments 
—those of the Lower and of the Upper Province 
—and for each of these a legislative council and 
assembly were established, after the model of 
the British constitution. Particularly, the coun- 
cil was formed on an imitation of the House of 
Lords, by lodging a power in the governor to 
summon members to it; and in his majesty, that 
of annexing to hereditary titles of honour a right 
to a seat in the council. In the ecclesiastical 
establishment, to the former provision for the 
Protestant clergy, was added an allotment for 
their support out of the crown lands, and the 
appropriation of one-seventh in all future grants 
of land to that purpose. Future grants of land 
in Upper Canada were to be held in common 
socage as in England, and also in Lower Canada, 
when desired. The debates on this bill were 
made memorable by the final rupture between 
Burke and Fox. 

There had been several preludes to this irre- 
concilable quarrel. 

In a debate on the affairs of Russia and Tur- 
key, Fox, even as Sheridan had done, struck 
away from the river Bog to get into that worse 
bog, the French revolution. He was more ex- 
plicit than Sheridan as to the particular points 
of it that formed the objects of his approval 
and enthusiastic admiration. He praised the 
new government of France, both as it respected 
the politics of Europe and the happiness of the 
French people; in its internal relations he thought 
it superlatively good, because it aimed to make 


those who were subject to it happy. He knew |- 


that different opinions upon what had taken 
place in that country were entertained by differ- 
ent men; but he, for one, admired the new con- 
stitution of France, considering it, altogether, 


“aa the most stupendous and glorious edifice of 
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of human integrity in any time or country.’ As 
soon as Fox sat down, Burke, who in the preced- 
ing month of November had published his cele- 
brated Reflections on the Revolution of France, 
excessively agitated, rose to give vent to feelings 
which almost seemed to suffocate him. But it 
was already three hours after midnight, the house 
was anxious to adjourn, and the cry of “Ques- 
tion, question,” becoming general, Burke unwil- 
lingly gave way to the division which took place 
immediately afterwards. Fox afterwards re- 
gretted that Burke had not been suffered to an- 
swer him then and there. The contention, he 
said, might have been fiercer and hotter, but the 
remembrance of it would not have settled so 
deep, nor rankled so long in the heart. Burke, 
who had never forgiven Sheridan for his flippancy 
on this awful subject during the last parliament, 
who had already plainly declared that he would 
separate from the dearest friends he possessed, 
if they gave countenance to French revolutionary 
doctrines, and who said*that this must be a con- 
test fought and decided hand to hand, and foot 
to foot, was not likely to be reconciled to men 
who, after all, were only a part of the party to 
which he belonged; and the part, on the whole, 
inferior in number, rank, wealth, and considera- 
tion to the other portion of the Whigs, who 
thought no better of the new French democracy 
than he himself did. 

On the very next morning, the 16th of April, 
a very general alarm, or rather a certainty, of 
discord and final disseverance was spread through 
the Whig ranks; several conciliatory explana- 
tions were offered to Burke, together with some 
apologies, while many of the opposition who 
agreed with Fox condemned him for hastily and 
imprudently expressing opinions which were not 
called for, and had not been provoked by Burke, 
who had agreed with the party to avoid the topic 
in the House of Commons, unless it were abso- 
lutely forced upon him. It is said, however, 
that these gentlemen had urged Fox into the 
imprudence of which they now accused him, and 
that two or three of the number had taunted 
him with being deficient in firmness—for not 
doing earlier what he had done. on the night of 
the 15th. But even the leaders of the Whig 
division who shared Burke’s sentiments as to the 
revolution, and who regarded the enthusiastic 
and eloquent book he had written as a text-book 
of political wisdom, were most anxious to avoid 





! Burke's Appeal from the New to the Old Whiga.—In the Public 
Advertiser of the 18th of April, Fox's concluding words are given 
thus: ‘With regard to the change of system that had taken 
plase in the French constitution, Mr. Fox said there were dif- 
ferent «:pinions entertained by different men. He for one ad- 
mired the new constitution, considered altogether, aa the mort 
glorious fabric ever raised by human integrity since the creation 


liberty which had been erected on the foundation | of wan.” 
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n quarrel that must break up and keep the Whig 
party for many a year in the background, and 
without a hope of coming into power.’ The 
Duke of Portland, the nominal head of all the 
Whigs, and most of Burke’s personal friends and 
connections, advised him to pass over the chal- 
lenges of Sheridan and Fox, and to continue to 
be silent in the house as to their offensive decla- 
rations of opinion. If Burke had taken this ad- 
vice, and attempted to follow this silent course, 
he would assuredly have failed, and have been 
accused of a breach of agreement by many of his 
party; for the impetuosity of his feelings, which 
age had not cooled, nor experience or long trials 
put under control, would have carried him away, 
aud thunder and lightning, wind and rain, must 
inevitably have followed any pertness of Sheri- 
dan, any imprudence of Fox, or any notes of ex- 
ultation about the revolution from the mocking- 
birds of those two orators. But Burke would 
not engage to give any such promise or to pursue 
any such course. He deelared that these were 
times that admitted of no such blinking of prin- 
ciples; that the opinions of a man like Fox 
might have great weight in the country, and 
that therefore they ought not to be permitted to 
go abroad unrefuted and uncontradicted. He 
said that he stood pledged to the house and to 
the country upon this subject more than any 
other member in it; that jt would look like poli- 
tical cowardice to shrink from the contest; that 
he had risen to speak, and had been interrupted, 
more by the friends of Mr. Fox than by any 
other part of the house; but that he would speak 
yet, and discharge what he considered his solemn 
duty to the public. He had been already told 
that the adherents of Mr. Fox were determined 
to interrupt him whenever he should attempt to 
offer any remarks on French affairs; but this 
vulgar and unjustifiable resolution of theirs only 
wade Burke the more resolute. He continued 
to speak kindly and honouringly of Fox, but the 
asperities of his temper showed themselves when- 
ever he had occasion to mention his inferior ad- 
herents. 

Those inferior spirits too became very rash 
and noisy. The very next night one of them, 
aud the most busy’ and talkative of them all, 


1 It bas been stated, however, that at this moment some 
prospect had opened of a Whig restoration. ‘Only a few days 
before, Fox himself had told Burke that there was a hope of the 
Whigs coming into office; for that the king had said at the levee, 
that if the government could not be properly conducted by Mr. 
W. Pitt, it might be done by others, as he was not wedded to 
Mr. W. Pitt."— Prior, Life of Burke. This seems to us very 
Rlight ground fur believing that George III. really intended 
changing his ministers; and we think it scarcely necessary to 
Burke's hononr and fame to insist upon a doubtful fact, though 
we thoroughly believe that Burke would have acted just as he 
did, if he had been sure of being himself Whig prime minister 
on the morrow. 
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Michael Angelo Taylor, in the course of a speech 
in the house in a debate on the Quebec govern- 
ment bill, complained that gentlemen were now 
constantly introducing extraneous matter into 
debate; wandering from the subjects under dis- 
cussion to introduce general principles of govern- 
ment, and to talk about the constitutions of other 
countries with which we had nothing to do; and 
he declared therefore, if he found the minister, 
or any other right honourable gentleman, wander- 
ing hereafter from the strict discussion of the 
matter before the house, he would call him to 
order and take the sense of the house upon it. 
Burke, and all present, knew that little Michael 
Angelo, by the “any other right honourable 
gentleman,” meant himself, but he took no notice 
of his bluster. The thing, however, was irritat- 
ing; and, when Fox rose to speak, his tone and 
manner were little calculated to allay Burkes 
irritability, or to soothe the apprehensions ani 
fears which had been gathering for months round 
his heart’s core —apprehensions that England 
might be driven into an imitation of the French 
revolution. Fox said that he had himself, per- 
haps, been guilty of digressions from the matters 
before the house, and of recurring too often to 
the general principles of all governments; that, 
perhaps, during the present session he had al- 
luded too often to the French revolution; that 
he had also spoken much about the republican 
government of the United States of America, 
because those states were in the vicinity of Ca- 
nada, for which the house was now legislating. 
He acknowledged that he had uttered one silly 
levity, not worth recollecting—he meant an allu- 
sion to the happy extinction of nobility in France, 
and its forced revival by us in Canada. [This 
silly levity, as he called it, was contained in the 
expression he had used in a previous debate on 
the Quebec bill, “that nobility stunk in the nos- 
trils of the people of America.”] But he would 
avow that he was not in the habit of concealing 
his opinions; that he retracted nothing which he 
had hitherto advanced ; and that, though, from 
the high respect he entertained for some of- his 
friends, he should be sorry to differ with them, 
he would nevertheless continue to deliver his 
opinions fearlessly. Old Mr. Powys hinted that 
Fox would do a great deal better if he followed 
the example of Mr. Burke, and wrote a book 
about the French revolution, instead of being 
eternally speaking about it in that house. This 
hint could scarcely have been palatable to the 
gentleman to whom it was addressed; for the 
accomplished Charles James, though so fluent 
and quick with his tongue, was slow at the pen, 
and, notwithstanding his high merits, his genius 
as an orator, he never wrote anything beyond a 
few state papers, that ascends much higher than 
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mediocrity. Burke then rose, and in a very 
affecting manner assured the house that nothing 
depressed him more —nothing had. ever more 
affected him in body and mind—than the thought 
of meeting his friend as an adversary and anta- 
gonist. After a cool and sneering allusion to 
Michael Angelo Taylor and his threat, he ob- 
served that, in framing a new constitution for 
Quebec, it was not unnecessary to refer to general 
principles of government and examples of other 
constitutions, made or making, inasmuch as a 
material part of every political question was to 
see to what extent certain principles had been 
adopted, and how they had succeeded in other 
countries. He presumed that his opinions on 
government were nos unknown, as gentlemen 
had lately become fond of quoting him in that 
house. He would, however, now say that, the 
more he considered the French constitution, the 
more sorry he was to see it viewed with any de- 
gree of favour. Once in the preceding session 
he had thought himself under the necessity of 
speaking out; but since that time he had never 
mentioned it in the house either directly or in- 
directly; no man therefore could charge him 
with having provoked the conversation that had 
passed. He acquitted his right honourable friend 
(Fox) of any personal offence to himself in the 
interruption he had lately received in attempting 
to answer his panegyric on France. Should he 
and his friend differ, he desired it to be remem- 
bered that, however dear he considered his friend- 
ship, there was something still dearer in his 
mind—the love of his country. This was surely 
far more moderation than might have been ex- 
pected, if we consider Burke’s natural impetuo- 
sity of temper, the life-and-soul earnestness with 
which he pressed every important measure that 
he touched, and the repeated provocations he 
had received from a set of men who had at last 
come to the desperate resolution of attempting 
to drown his voice whenever he should express 
opinions contrary to their own on the French 
revolution. This last resolution, by the way, 
was quite worthy of that great object of these 
gentlemen’s idolatry—the national assembly it- 
self. There the same kind of thing had been a 
most constant and successful practice; but in 
England there was no hope for it. The Foxite 
journals, however, continued to recommend the 
practice, continued to heap abuse upon Burke 
and upon his book. It was impossible that the 
quarrel should remain where it was—that the 
schism should not be completed. If Burke could 
have been capable of despising the bitter attacks 
on himself and his writings, he could never have 
tolerated the continued plaudits bestowed upon 
the revolution. 

There was an adjournment for the Easter holi- 
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days. When the house re-assembled, on the 6th 
of May, Burke immediately rose, resolute to de- 
clare his opinions concerning the revolution in 
France and the doctrines maintained by the advo- 
cates of that revolution here. He stigmatized 
those doctrines, and held up as a warning the 
horrible consequences which had resulted, and 
which would yet result from them in France. 
As the house was about to appoint a legislature 
for a distant people, it ought: to establish its 
competency to the assumption of such a right. 
A body of rights, he said, commonly called the 
“rights of man,” had been lately imported, and 
held up by certain persons in this kingdom as 
paramount to all other rights. A principal article 
in this new code was, “ that all men are born free, 
equal in respect of rights, and continue -so in 
society.” If such a doctrine were to be admitted, 
the power of the house could extend no farther 
than to call together the inhabitants of Canada, 
and recommend to them the free choice of a go- 
vernment for themselves. But he rather chose 
to argue from another code, on which mankind 
had hitherto acted—the law of nations. As for 
the Americans, he really believed that they. had 
formed a constitution for themselves well adapted 
to their peculiar circumstances. They had, in 
some degree, received a republican education, as 
their old state governments partly partook of re- 
publicanism. The formation of their present 
constitution was preceded by a long war, in the 
course of which they had learned order, submis- 
sion to command, and a regard for great men. 
They trained themselves to government by war, 
not by plots, murders, and assassinations. There 
was another circumstance of considerable weight : 
the Americans had never among them even thie 
materials of monarchy and old aristocracy. Yet 
were they too wise to set up so absurd an idea as 
that the nation should govern the nation. On 
the contrary, they formed a constitution as monar- 
chical and aristocratical as their situation would 
permit—they formed one upon the admirable 
model of the British constitution. But were the 
French Canadians to receive from us a copy of 
this new constitution of France ?—a constitution 
founded upon ‘principles diametrically opposite 
to our own, as different from it as folly from 
wisdom, as vice from virtue; a constitution 
founded on what were called the rights of man! 
The authors of it told us, and their partizans, the 
political societies in England, had told us, that it 
was a great monument erected for the instruction 
of mankind. This was certainly done with a 
view to our imitating it. But before we gave it 
to our colonies we should do well to consider 
what would be the practical consequences of such 
a step; to consider what had already been the 
effects of Parisian politics on the French Weat 
309 | 
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India colonies. The mode of reasoning from | tempts, he sat down. Then Lord Sheffield, the 
effects to causes was the old-fashioned way. ; friend of Gibbon, but who did not yet share the 
Continuing his speech, Burke described the de- | historian’s horror of democracy and Jacobinism, 
plorable condition of France itself. The national | rose and moved, “That dissertations on the 


assembly had made loud boasts, and their boasts 
had been echoed in this country by the Unitarians 
and by the clubs, by the Revolution Society, the 
Constitutional Society, and a newer club called 
the Club of the 14th of July. Yet what had 
the national assembly really done? They had 
been nearly two years in possession of the absolute 
authority which they usurped ; yet they did not 
appear to have advanced a single step in settling 
anything like a government, contenting them- 
selves with enjoying the democratic satisfaction 
of heaping every disgrace on fallen royalty. 
They had a king such as they wished, a king 
who was no king, over whom the Marquis de la 
Fayette, chief jailer of Paris, mounted guard. 
Lately the royal prisoner, having wished to taste 
the freshness of the country air, had obtained a 
day-rule to take a journey of about five miles 
from Paris. But scarcely had he left the city 
before his suspicious governors, recollecting that 
a temporary release from confinement might 
afford him the means of escape, sent a tumultu- 
ous rabble after him, who, surrounding his car- 
riage, commauded him to stop, while one of the 


grenadiers of his faithful and loyal body-guard | 


presented a bayonet to the breast of the fore- 
horse, and— 


tn  , 


., Here Burke was called to , 


French constitution, and to read a narrative of 
transactions in France, are not regular or orderly 
on the question before the house.” Fox himself 
instantly seconded the motion. Pitt then rose 
and said that he should be glad of anything that 
would reduce the debate to something like order ; 
that the question of order and the question of 
discretion were two different things; and that, 
not conceiving that the right honourable gentle- 
man (Burke) had been disorderly, he should cer- 
tainly give his negative to the motion. 

Fox then rose again, saying that he was sin- 
cerely sorry to feel that he must support the 
motion, as his right honourable friend, in his 
opinion, had been most irregular and disorderly. 
Instead of debating the principle of the Quebec 
bill, his friend had only come down to strengthen 
misrepresentations of what he (Fox) had said in 
a previous debate. The course which his right 
honourable friend had chosen to take was that 
which seemed to confirm the insinuation urged 
in a former debate, that he (Fox) maintained re- 
publican principles as applicable to the British 
constitution. No such argument had ever been 
urged by him, nor any from which such an in- 
ference was fairly deducible. On the French 
revolution he did, indeed, differ from his right 


order by that very determined Foxite, Mr. Baker. _ honourable friend. Their opinions, he had no 
Great confusion ensped, and not a little time was : scruple to say, were wide as the poles asunder ! 
wasted in violent and fruitless altercation. Fox But what had a difference of. opinion on that, 
himself rose and said that he conceived his right | which to the house was only matter of theoretical 
honourable friend (Burke) could hardly be said : contemplation, to do with the discussion of a 
to be out of order. It seemed to him that this‘ practical point on which no such difference ex- 
was a day of privilege, upon which any gentle- : isted? On the French revolution he adhered to 
man might abuse any government he chose, | his opinion, and never would retract one syllable 
whether it had any reference or not to the ques- | of what he had said. He repeated that he 
tion under debate. Nobody had said a word | thought it, on the whole, one of the most glorious 
about the French revolution ; and yet his right | events in the history of mankind; but he meant 
honourable friend had risen up and abused that | to praise the revolution only, and not the present 
event. He might have treated the government; French constitution, which required to be im- 
of the Great Mogul, or that of China or Turkey, | proved by experience and accommodated to 
or the laws of Confucius, precisely in the same | circumstances. At all events, the arbitrary sys- 
manner, and with equal appositeness to the ques- | tem of government was done away, and the new 
tion before the hause. Every gentleman had | system had the good of the people for its object, 





that day a right to abuse the government of every 
country as much as he pleased, and in as gross 
terms as he thought proper—to abuse any govern- 
ment, either ancient or modern, with his right 
honourable friend. Burke attempted to explain 
why he thought that he was in order, and that 
Baker had been guilty of indecorum and parlia- 
mentary disorder in interrupting him as he had 
done ; but there was so loud aroar of voices from 
the opposition side of the house that he could 
not make himself heard, and, after several at- 


and this was the point on which he rested. He 
had no concealment in any of his opinions, but 
he did not choose to be catechised respecting his 
political creed, and respecting opinions on which 
the house was neither going to act, nor was called 
upon to act at all. He then drew an odious and 
stinging comparison or parallel between Dundas 
and Burke, as if he believed that Burke had 
made a regular bargain with Pitt, and was about 
joining him, as Dundas had done in 1783. He 
had once, he said, been. thus catechised by a 
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right honourable gentleman (Dundas); yet the 
catechiser on that occasion had soon after joined 
another ministry to support the very measures 
he then deprecated. Nothing could be more 
bitter than this, and there was no misunderstand- 
ing the allusion or the inference. Returning to 
the great cause of difference, he said, were he to 
differ from his right honourable friend on points 
of history, on the constitution of Athens or of 
Rome, was it necessary that the difference should 
be discussed in that house? Were he to praise 
the conduct of the elder Brutus, and to say that 
the expulsion of the Tarquins was a noble and 
patriotic act, would it thence be fair to argue 
that he meditated the establishment of a consular 
government in this country? Were he to re- 
peat the eulogium of Cicero on the taking off of 
Cesar, would it thence be deducible that he went 
with a knife about him for the purpose of killing 
some great man or orator? Let those who said 
that to admire was to imitate, show that there 
was some similarity of circumstances. It lay on 
his right honourable friend to show that this 
country was in the precise situation of France at 
the time when the revolution began, before he 
had a right to meet his argument; and then, 
with all the obloquy that might be heaped on 
such a declaration, he would be ready to say that 
the French revolution was an object of imitation | 
for thiscountry. He then spoke contemptuously 
of Burke’s book on the subject, which, though so 
recently published, was already circulated to an 
unprecedented extent, and producing daily more 
conversions than Burke could have expected, or 
than the enthusiastic admirers of the revolution ' 
could brook. He said, as plainly as words could © 
say it, that Burke, who had taken infinite pains | 
to inform himself of every particular, had written | 
in haste and in ignorance of the great subject. 
He had hinted something of the same sort in the 
house before now; and his newspaper champions, | 
his pamphleteers and essayists—with one or two 
exceptions, a most ignorant, ill-informed, incom- 
petent crew—had been repeating this piece of 
criticiam, and accusing the admirably informed 
Burke of gross ignorance. The words Fox now 
used were—“ He had been warned by high and 
most respectable authority, that minute discus- 
sion of greut events, without information, did no 
honour to the pen that wrote or the tongue that 
spoke the words.” And this was followed by an 
insolent sneer. If, he said, the committee should 
decide that his right honourable friend should be 
permitted to pursue his arguments on the French 
constitution, he would quit the house; and, if 
some friend would send him word when the real 
clauses of the Quebec bill were to be discussed, 
he would then return and debate them. After 
all these inaults, there seemed a hollowness and 
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insincerity when he returned, perhaps for the 
mere sake of consistency, to the tone of compli- 
ment and laudation. He said, when the proper 
period arrived for discussing French subjects, 
feeble as his powers were, compared with those 
of his right honourable friend, whom he must 
call his master, for he had taught him everything 
he knew in politics—as he had declared on a 
former occasion, and he meant no compliment 
when he said it—yet, feeble as his powers com- 
paratively were, he should be ready to maintain 
the principles he had asserted, even against his 
right honourable friend’s superior eloquence. 
He would be ready to maintain that the rights 
of man, which his right honourable friend had 
ridiculed as chimerical and visionary, were, in 
fact, the basis and foundation of every rational 
constitution. He next proceeded to compare the 
French revolution with the American, and to 
contrast Burke’s conduct on this and on that oc- 
casion. Here, perhaps, the party that had most 
reason to complain was George Washington, for 
being put on a level with La Fayette and men 
like him. Fox said, during the American war 
he and his friend had rejoiced together at the 
successes of a Washington, and sympathized al- 
most in tears for the fate of a Montgomery. 
From his right honourable friend he had learned 
that the revolt of a whole people must have been 
provoked. Such had at that time been the doc- 
trine of his friend, who had said that he could 
not draw a bill of indictment against a whole 
people. But now he was sorry to find that his 
right honourable friend had learned to draw such 
a bill of indictment, and to crowd it with all the 
technical epithets which disgraced our statute- 
book; such as false, malicious, wicked, by the 
instigation of the devil, not having the fear of 
God before your eyes, and so forth. He con- 
cluded by saying that he had said more than he 
had intended, possibly much more than was either 
wise or proper; but if his sentiments could serve 
the ministerial side of the house, which had en- 
couraged the discussion, apparently, in order to 
get at them, they had acted unnecessarily, for 
they might know him and his sentiments on 
every subject, without forcing on anything like 
a difference between him and his right honour- 
able friend ; and that now, having heard them, 
they might act upon them as they thought 
proper. 7 

Here Burke rose, and commenced his reply in 
a grave and governed tone, observing that, al- 
though he himself had been repeatedly called to 
order and interrupted, he had nevertheless heard 
his right honourable friend with perfect compo- 
sure, and without attempting the least interrup- 
tion. Yet that speech, to which he was to reply, 
was perhaps one of the most disorderly ever 
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delivered in that house. His public conduct, 
words, and writings had not only been misrepre- 
sented and arraigned in the severest terms, but 
confidential conversations had been unfairly 
brought forward for the purpose of proving his 
political inconsistency. Such were the instances 
of kindneas he had just received from one whom he 
always considered as his warmest friend, but who, 
after an intimacy of more than two and twenty 
years, had at last thought proper to commence a 
personal attack upon him. He could not conceive 
that the manner in which he had been accused 
of having written and spoken without informa- 
tion, and without the support of facts, manifested 
any great degree of tenderness towards him. On 
the subject, however, of the French revolution, 
uninformed as he might be supposed to be, he 
had not the least objection to meet that right 
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ing of the late proceedings in France rashly, un- 
advisedly, ignorantly, wantonly. He was cer- 
tainly anxious to refute this charge; but at the 
very moment when he was about to produce 
facts in corroboration of his assertions, blended 
with private information and respectable author- 
ities, he had been stopped in that house in the 
most unfair and disorderly manner. If they had 
permitted him to have continued his speech, he 
would have shown that the issue of all that had 
been done and was doing in France could never 
serve the cause of liberty, but would inevitably 
tend to promote tyranny, oppression, injustice, 
and anarchy. But what principally weighed 
with him, and determined him in his present 
conduct, was the danger that threatened our own 
government from practices already notorious to 
all the world. Were there not political clubs in 


honourable gentleman hand to hand, and foot to | every quarter, meeting and voting resolutions of 
foot, in a fair and temperate discussion. But | analarming tendency? Did they not correspond, 
this, it seemed, was not the principal ground of | not only with each other in every part of the 
quarrel; he was accused of attempting to bring | kingdom, but with foreign countries? Were 
forward a discussion of French principles, in ; there not Socinian, Unitarian, and other dissent- 
order to fix a stigma upon certain republican | ing preachers, preaching from their pulpits 
opinions, which the right honourable gentleman | doctrines which were dangerous, and celebrating 
was said to have advanced in a former debate. | at their anniversary meetings proceedings incom- 
This charge he denied in the most positive terms. | patible with the spirit of the British constitution? 
He added the startling fact that Fox himself was! Did they not everywhere circulate, at a great. 
no stranger to his intention of introducing the ' expense, the most infamous libels on that con- 
subject of the French revolution in this night’s | stitution? He apprehended no immediate dan- 
debate. He said he had, previously to the last | ger; at present we had aking in full power, 
conversation in the house on the Quebec bill, | possessed of all his functions, ministers respon- 
opened to the right honourable gentleman very ! sible for their conduct, a country blessed with an 
fully and particularly the plan of the speech in | opposition of great strength, a common people 
which he had that evening been interrupted; he | that seemed to be united with the gentlemen; 
had explained how far he had intended to go, what ! yet, nevertheless, there was cause for circumspec- 
limits he meant to impose upon himself. This | tion, for in France there were 300,000 men up in 
he had done at his own house, from whence they | arms, who, at a favourable opportunity, might be 
had walked down together to that house, con- | happy to intermeddle; and besides, some season 
versing upon the subject the whole way. The | of scarcity and tumult might arrive, when the 
right honourable gentleman had then indeed dis- | greatest danger was to be dreaded from a class of 
agreed with him in opinion, but had entered into people who might now be termed low intriguers 
no quarrel with him; on the contrary, he had | and contemptible clubbists. He again adverted 
rather treated him with confidence, mentioning , to the unkindness with which he had been treated 
some private circumstances of a political com- | by an old associate, who had ripped up the whole 
plexion to which, notwithstanding what had | course and tenor of his public and private life, 
since happened, he felt no inclination to allude. | The right honourable gentleman, after fatiguing 
After these private explanations Burke said he | him with skirmishes of order, which were won- 
felt it to be an in perative duty to speak upon | derfully managed by the light infantry of his 





French affairs, and to point out the danger of ex- 
tolling upon all occasions that preposterous edifice 
the French constitution. The right honourable 
gentleman had himself termed it “‘the most stu- 
pendous and glorious edifice of liberty which 
had been erected on the foundation of human 
integrity in any time or country.” There was a 
secondary motive, of a more personal nature, 
which had indeed some little influence over him. 
He had been accused both of writing and speak- 


party, then brought down upon him the whole 
strength and heavy artillery of his own judg- 
ment, eloquence, and abilities. In carrying on 
the attack aguinst him, the right honourable 
gentleman had been supported by a corps of well- 
disciplined troops, expert in their manceuvres, 
and obedient to the word of their commander! 
Here Mr. Grey called him to order, saying that 
it was disorderly to mention gentlemen in that 
way, and to ascribe improper motives for what 
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they chose to doin the house. It has been be- 
lieved that a little incident which had occurred 
.a few minutes before led to Burke’s remarks on 
the docility of a part of the Whig camp, and 
thence to Mr. Grey’s call to order. Fox, it will 
be remembered, had declared he would leave the 
house if Burke were permitted to continue his 
discourse .on French affairs. While Burke was 
speaking, Fox quitted his seat and went towards 
the lobby. He was only going to get some re- 
freshment to strengthen his inward man; but 
his party thought he was going to carry his threat 
into execution, and quit the house altogether; 
and from twenty to thirty of his more immediate 
friends rose, following their portly leader, and 
evanished with him. After Grey’s interruption, 
Burke, much agitated, proceeded to remark, that 
this was not the first time that there had been a 
difference of opinion between Fox and himself; 
that he had, indeed, frequently differed with that 
gentleman, particularly on the subjects of parlia- 
mentary reform, of the dissenters’ bill, and of 
the royal marriage act; but that no one differ- 
ence of opinion had ever before, for a single mo- 
ment, interrupted their friendship. He alluded 
to his long services and his gray hairs, and said, 
it certainly was indiscreet at his time of life to 
provoke enemies, or give his friends occasion to 
desert him ; yet, if his firm and steady adherence 
to the British constitution placed him in such a 
dilemma, he would risk all, and, as public duty 
required, with his last breath exclaim, “‘ FLEE 
FROM THE FRENCH Constitution!” Here Fox, 
who had returned from the coffee-room to his 
seat, whispered that there was, that there could 
be no loss of friendship between them. But 
Burke replied, Yes, there was! He knew the 
price of his conduct; he had done his duty at 
the price of his friend —their friendship was at 
an end! 

On the 8th of April a finance committee was 
appointed to consider and report the amount of 
the public income and expenditure, during the 
last five years, or since 1786, when a select com- 
mittee had reported on the subject. The pre- 
sent committee gave in the annual income at 
£16,030,285, and the expenditure, including the 
£1,000,000 for liquidating the national debt, at 
£15,969,178, which left an excess of the income 
over the expenditure of £61,107. On the 18th 
of May the chancellor of the exchequer, in his 
account of the state of the finances, referred to 
this report. Sheridan triumphantly remarked 
that the report showed the fallacy of the estimate 
of future expenses which had been made by the 
committee of 1786. Pitt roplied, that the in- 
crease of the expenditure had arisen chiefly from 
incidental charges, and circumstances which it 
was impossible the committee of 1786 should 
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have foreseen. Nevertheless, Sheridan, on the 
3d of June, moved no fewer than forty resolu- 
tions, calculated to discredit the management of 
the finances, and to show how much better care 
he (Sheridan) could have taken of the public 
money. Of this tedious series the greater num- 
ber were rejected altogether, and others were 
amended according to data laid down by the 
minister and his friends, and more particularly 
by Mr. George Rose, now one of Pitt's closest 
friends. Not satisfied with rejecting or amend- 
ing all Sheridan’s handiwork, the ministerialists 
brought forward sixteen resolutions of their own, 
which all went to prove that the finances had 
never been so well managed before, and that 
there was every prospect of keeping the expendi- 
ture far within the limits of the income, and of 
reducing the national debt at the same time. A 
wild dream this, indeed, to be entertained on the 
very brink of the French revolutionary war! In 
the House of Lords a committee for inquiring 
into the state of the finances had been moved for 
by Lord Rawdon, on the 30th of March; it had 
been opposed by Lord Grenville as altogether 
unnecessary, since a committee was to be ap- 
pointed in the House of Commons; and the mo- 
tion had been negatived by fifty-five against 
twenty-three. On the 24th of May, Dundas laid 
a very flattering account of the state of the 
finances in India before the commons, making 
it appear that the revenues there, amounting in 
all to £7,000,000 sterling, after defraying all ex- 
penses, left a clear surplus of nearly £1,500,000 
perannum. Qn the 10th of June parliament was 
prorogued by the king in person. His majesty’s 
speech contained nothing noticeable except the 
avowal that he was not as yet enabled to inform 
them of the result of the steps which had been 
taken with a view to the re-establishment of 
peace between Russia and the Porte. 

With all his wisdom and rightness of atten- 
tion, Burke, as we have already hinted, had put 
a good deal of his excessive enthusiasm and heat 
in his book upon the French revolution, and had 
carried out some of his conservative principles to 
a length which justified some cavil from the 
friends of liberty, and even from such of them 
as might think as ill of the phenomenon, and de- 
precate as much any imitation of it, as he did 
himself. His heat and violence might have ex- 
cited violence and heat in his opponents, although 
it may be doubted whether any such provocation 
were required by a most excitable and excited 
claas of politicians, who, from the beginning, had 
fallen down upon their knees to worship the re- 
volution, and who seemed determined never to 
get up again so as to look it in the face or ex- 
amine its real complexion. We have alluded to 
the fierce war carried on by the newspapers 
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against the Reflections; but, in addition to these | much broader, increasing exactly in proportion 
light troops, heavier troops took the field under | with his experience and calm study; and he was 
the form of volumes of all sizes and pamphlets | ready to declare “democracy the most monstrous 
of the most truculent description. Nearly every | of all governments, because it is impossible at 
one of these combatants declared that Burke's | once to act and to control; and consequently, the 
book was a flimsy piece of rhetoric and fine writ- | sovereign power in such a constitution must be 
ing, which the simplest logician might tear to | left without any check whatsoever.” If he had 
pieces; but the tumultuous numbers in which | been cooler, or better informed of what was really 
they took the field, and the fierceness with which | passing, the progress of the French revolution, 
they all gathered round this single isolated foe, | which was utterly hopeless in April, 1791, ought 
seemed to tell a very different story. The most | to have carried this conviction to his mind before 
noted of the combatants were the late Sir James | he wrote the Vindicie Gallice; but, like so many 
Mackintosh, Thomas Paine, and Dr. Priestley. | other men of far maturer years, he had indulged 
Mackintosh was at that time a very young and | the hope that the revolution would correct its 
inexperienced man—with a profession andfortune | own vices. At the short peace of Amiens, in 
all to seek—with a strong turn for political inqui- | 1803, when Mackintosh paid a visit to Paris, he 
ries and speculations, with a good deal of enthu- | found that his book was better known than he 
siasm, such as most young men worth anything | then wished it to be, and that his recantation 
possess, for abstract notions of liberty and the | was not known at all, To some Frenchmen who 
perfectibility of man through improved govern- | complimented him on his Vindicia Gallice, as 
ments and institutions. His Vindicie Gallice, | the best defence of their revolution, he replied 
or defence of the French revolution, was published | —‘‘Gentlemen, you have so completely refuted 
in the month of April, while parliament was sit- | my arguments !—Aessicurs, vous m’avez si bien 
ting, and was distinguished amidst a rabble-rout ; réfuté /” 
by the beauty of its language, the happiness of its | A very different assailant was that incurable 
illustrations, and its gentlemanly tone. It im- | democrat Thomas Paine, whose codrseness and 
mediately made its amiable author famous; he ; violence had been materially increased by his 
was applauded and courted by all the Whigs that | residence in Paris, by his frequenting the gal- 
shared the sentiments of Fox; and his essay was | leries of the assembly, and the hall of the Ja- 
quoted by them in parliament and at public | cobins, and by the French citizenship which had 
meetings. Burke himself was struck with some ; been conferred, or was about to be conferred 
beauties in the work, and probably discovered | upon him. The man had become almost as rabid 
that a little time and a little more study and ex- | as Marat. He exhausted his knowledge of the 
perience (for Mackintosh was deficient in both | English language in finding terms of opprobrium 
these) would correct what was wrong in principle, | and reproach to heap upon Burke, although, in 
and soften what was extravagant in expression: | the course of his peripatetic, discontented, com- 
he had no insult to complain of; for Mackintosh, | fortless existence, he had tasted largely of the 
instead of treating him as Thomas Paine, Priest- | elegant hospitality of Beaconsfield, and had re- 
ley, and so many others did, as an apostate, a | ceived many favours which a better man would 
renegade, and scoundrel, spoke of his character | never have forgotten, even in the rage of con- 
and motives with respect, and of his genius and | troversy and the madness of liberty and equality. 
elegance with a most fervent admiration. What ; Starting with the proposition that the cause of 
Burke seems to have foreseen and to have calcu- | the French people was that of all Europe, or 
lated upon, from the right-heartedness that was | rather that of the whole world, and that nothing 
in this young writer, speedily came to pass; the | was wanted to make a heaven upon earth but an 
massacres of September, and the other atrocities | immediate and universal imitation of the French 
that so crowded uppn one another in Paris, soon | revolution, Paine accused Burke of high treason 
disenchanted M ickintosh of the French and their | against human nature for attempting to check its 
bloody experiment. He began, in various essays | progress and repudiate its principles. The mo- 
(which chiefly appeared in the Monthly Review), | tives, he said, were as base as the design was 
to retract some of the boldest assertions he had | atrocious; for Burke had received, or was to re- 
made in the Vindicie Gallice; and at the close | ceive a pension from the liberty-hating court of 
of that great man’s life, he entered into a corres- | England for his book, and for his equally abo- 
pondence with Burke, which would have ripened | minable speeches in parliament. Because Burke 
into a friendship, if Burke’s heart had not been | had taken the most liberal side on the question 
broken, and his hours numbered.’ In a short | of the American revolution, which resembled the 
time longer Mackintosh’s recantation becameg French one scarcely more than water resembles 
~ 1 See letter written in December, 1796, as given in the Zye yy | Dlood, Paine held that he was bound to support 
Sir James Mackintosh, by his son. every revolution or insurrection against kings 
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and priests and nobles that any people might 
choose to make, and that his not supporting the 
French revolution proved him to be the meanest 
of turncoats, the blackest of apostates. He also 
held that Burke, the man most filled with know- 
ledge of any of his time, was labouring to stop 
the progress of knowledge, to restore the dark- 
ness and barbarity of the feudal ages, to reduce 
the people of England to the condition of serfs, 
to the state of beasts, “to eat straw, as in Hano- 
ver or in Brunswick.” He compared Burke 
most disadvantageously with La Fayette. “How 
dry, barren, and obscure,” said he, “is the source 
from which Mr. Burke labours! And how in- 
effectual, though gay with flowers, are all his de- 
clamation and his argument, compared with the 
clear, concise, and soul-animating sentiments of 
the Marquis de la Fayette!” Like the vast ma- 
jority of the great man’s assailants, this half-edu- 
cated, vulgar-minded writer accused Burke of 
ignorance and incompetence, of a total want of 
the higher reasoning faculties, and, in short, of 
being capable of nothing but an inflated, over- 
ornamented rhetoric. He was.quite sure that 
Burke had no idea of principles in contemplating 
governments. In describing with an undying 
eloquence, and in words that are engraven on 
every heart, the fate of the fair Marie Antoinette, 
Burke had deplored that the age of chivalry was 
gone. Puine taxed this as being very ridiculous, 
saying — “ When we see a man dramatically 
lamenting, in a publication intended to be be- 
lieved, that the age of chivalry is gone! that the 
glory of Europe is extinguished for ever! that the 
unbought grace of life, if any one kuows what it 
is, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise, is gone! and all 
this because the Quixote age of chivalry nonsense 
is gone—what opinion can we form of his judg- 
ment, or what regard can we pay to his facts? 
In the rhapsody of his imagination, he has dis- 
covered a world of windmills; and his sorrows 
are, that there are no Quixotes to attack them. 
But if the age of aristocracy, like that of chivalry, 
should fall—and they had originally some con- 
nection—Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the order, 
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Fox himself, it is said, was ‘loud in his applause 
of Thomas Paine and his Rights of Man. Other 
individuals, who would have had still more to 
lose than Fox and the noble family to which he 
belonged by any practical illustrations of Paine’s 
French theories, not only perused the book with 
ecstasies of delight, but contributed to get up 
cheap editions of it, and to scatter it over the 
country, as if to teach the people of England the 
way they ought to go—as if to invite them to cut 
the throats of their patriotic instructors, and 
make an equal division of the land and of all that 
was upon it. But the book itself, without any 
such high patronage, and without the recommen- 
dation of societies and clubs that boasted of 
lords for their presidents and members of parlia- 
ment for their vice-presidents, seemed well fitted 
to make its own way among the uninformed and 
less fortunate classes of society. It appealed di- 
rectly to their passions and their supposed in- 
terests; it was, in good part, written with very 
considerable power; its arguments seemed as 
clear and simple as the first rule in arithmetic, 
and its coarseness was but a recommendation the 
more to coarse and vulgar minds. The wonder 
is that it did not produce more impression than 
it did; and particularly as some of the correctives 
adopted by government were injudicious in the 
extreme, and calculated—as all petty persecutions 
are—to promote rather than check the evil. 
Mackintosh’s Vindicie Gallice had not been half 
so well suited to the vulgar taste, and, though it 
ran through several editions, its circulation was 
far inferior to that of the Rights of Man. But 
the Reflections carried along with them the vast 
majority of the better educated classes, and they 
certainly contained a pabulum more suited to 
English natures in general, at that time, than the 
foreign nutriment. The real disciples of Paine, 
either among the poorer orders or the middle 
classes, were at no time very numerous.’ 

Joseph Priestley, who, like Dr. Price and some 
other preachers of that class, waged the contro- 
versy not merely through the press but also from 
the pulpit, was a Socinian or Unitarian minister 
settled inthe manufacturing town of Birmingham. 


may continue his parody to the end, and finish | His best fame depended then, and will ever de- 
with exclaiming, ‘Othello’s occupation’s gone!’” | pend, on his-devotedness to natural philosophy, 


The republican party in England—if we can 


fusion of theorists, disaffected sectarians, disap- 
pointed Whigs, and discontented murmurers— 
considered this rude and crude piece of reasoning 
as a master-piece of human intelligence and 
genius, and as a complete refutation of the so- 
phistry and all other parts of the Reflections; 
and such of them as could meet at public dinners 
were accustomed to drink the toast—“ Thanks to 
Mr. Burke for the discussion he has produced!” 


1 Burke himeelf has given what we consider a true and correct 
call by that, or by any other fixed name, a con- | character of Paine and his book :—-‘t Ho is utterly incapable of 





comprehending his subject. He has not even a moderate portion 
of learning of any kind. He has learned the instrumental part. 
of literature—a style and a method of disposing of his ideas— 
without having ever made a previous preparation of study, or 
thinking, for the use of it. Junius, and other sharply penned 
libe’s of our time, have furnished a stook to the adventurer in 
composition, which gives what they write an air (and but an air) 
of art and skill; but as to the rest, Paine possesses nothing more 
than what a man whose audacity makes him careless of logical 
cohsequences, and his total want of honour makes indifferent 
to political consequences, can very easily write.’"—Letter to Sir 
William Smith. . 
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and on the experinients and discoveries he made | and no Pope of Rome could have spoken more 


in it. When the world shall have forgotten the 
bold sectarian, who was far from being disposed 
to grant that toleration to others which he claimed 
for himself and for his infinitesimal sect, and the 
rash and somewhat unscrupulous politician, they 
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Dr JOsEPH PRIESTLEY.—F rom a print by Holloway, after Artaud. 


will remember with respect and admiration the 
experimentalist—the chemist that unlocked some 
of the secrets of nature, and opened the way to 
great and important discoveries. In treating of 
a season that was fiery hot, and when all classes, 
or nearly all classes of politicians and writers 
seemed to lose the best of our national attributes, 
calmness and moderation, we would, with all our 
heart, endeavour to preserve the balance of the 
strictest impartiality, and we trust it is alien to 
our nature to carp at, or lightly to disparage a 
inan of science and genius, But, after a perusal 
of some of his writings, polemical and political 
(few ever look into them now or know the spirit 
that is in them), we are forced to the conclusion 
that Priestley, even before this violent and excit- 
ing season, had proved himself a dogmatic contro- 
versialist, an intemperate disputant, and a man 
that would risk the peace of society for a dogma 
of his own, or for :he insane purpose of enforcing 
the speculative opinions of his almost invisible 
minority upon the majority. Horace Walpole 
said of him that he wanted a Papal power; and 
the wit is scarcely too severe. In his controversy 
with Gibbon, the historian, who, whatever he was 
besides, was a good-natured person and a gentle- 
man, Priestley conducted himself in a manner to 
disprove his claim to be either one or the other. 
In his polemical discussions, even with his friend 
Dr. Price, he was neither gentle nor charitable ; 


contemptuously of other churches or faiths than 
he wrote and habitually spoke of the Church of 
England, and of all sects or wnodifications of sects 
that differed from his own, which was in good 
part a sect of his own making, and of which he 
was, in very truth, the pontifex maximus. His 
disciples describe him as ‘‘the grand restorer of 
the ancient Unitarian system, maintained at the 
era of the Reformation by Socinus and other 
learned men of the Polish or Cracovian school,” 
and as the vindicator of “ the genuine, unadulte- 
rated doctrine of primitive Christianity.” He 
regarded all civil establishments of Christianity, 
and all connections between church and state, as 
crying abuses and barriers to the propagation of 
truth—by which truth, to apply Horne Tooke’s 
analysis of the word, he meant simply what he, 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, trowed. But at various 
periods of his life he had trowed or believed in 
very different manners, reversing the ordinary 
process, and believing less and less as he grew in 
years; and the great and rapid transitions in his 
own creed ougitt to have moderated his zeal in 
enforcing his present belief or conviction upon 
others. He had lately held a long and terrible 
controversy with Dr. Horsley, who had been pro- 
voked by one of his many publications, and had 
taken the field as a champion of the Established 
church, and with far more heat than was deco- 
rous, although assuredly Priestley had no right 
to reproach him on that account. In the month 
of January of the present year, 1791, Priestley 
declared to his friend Dr. Price, who, he says 
reproachfully, had meddled but little with the 
Established church, that he “had long since drawn 
the sword and thrown away the scabbard, and 
was very easy about the consequences.”' 

This surely was not language becoming the 
apostle of primitive Christianity: this sentiment 
was even adverse to toleration, and the first prin- 
ciple and foundation of the gospel of Christ, 
teaching love unto all men, and even unto foes, 
It were magnanimous, it were wiser and better, 
for men to act otherwise; but in these matters, 
when a preacher and teacher of doctrines odious 
to the vast majority hoistsdhe black flag and cries 
no quarter, he must expect at the very least some 
hard knocks. Priestley must have foreseen the 
consequences, though perhaps not their full ex- 
tent, when he boasted that he was so easy about 
them. He had contrived before this, by expres- 
sing doubts concerning the immateriality of the 
sentient principle in man, to obtain the reputa- 
tion of an unbeliever in revelation.* Like Price, 





1 Letter from Birmingham, dated January 27, 1791. 
£ This was by and through his “‘ Introductory Dissertation” to 


Hartley's Observations on Man, published in 1775. Matters 
were not much mended by his later publications. In 1782 he 
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he took the earliest opportunity of exulting in 
the French revolution, and he did not abate a 
jot of his admiration with the progress of the 
phenomenon. At a moment when the excite- 
ment was at the highest, he published his ‘“ Fa- 
mniliar Letters to the Inhabitants of Birmingham, 
in refutation of several Charges advanced against 
the Dissenters and Unitarians by the Rev. Mr. 
Madan,” in which his ironical style gave great 
offence even to the populace, who were very loyal 
and very orthodox.’ The personal popularity of 
George III. had kept on the increase throughout 
the kingdom; and, taking the great body of the 
people, there probably never was a time when 
England was in so high a royalist humour as at 
the beginning of the French revolution. Events 
and circumstances, not unassisted by exertions 
purposely made, gave somewhat of fanaticism to 
this feeling; but, after all, the feeling was as pure 
and quite as rational as the contemporary fanati- 
cism of liberty and equality. Long before the 
excitement of politics was superadded to the ex- 
citement of religious controversy, Priestley had 
become exceedingly obnoxious to the Birming- 
ham people. The French Academy of Sciences 
had paid a very proper compliment to the scien- 
tific merits of Priestley in electing him an hono- 
rary member of their body; and he maintained 
a correspondence with several of those men of 
science and literature who had put themselves 
foremost in the revolution, and who were labour- 
ing to bring about a republic without that titular 
king which as yet they retained. Other incen- 
tives, besides his own strong political sympathies, 
were not wanting to set the ready pen of Priestley 
agoing against the feflections. Besides some 
strong things said in parliament against Price, 
Kippis, Towers, and other dissenting ministers, 
including Priestley himself, who had made such 
use of “the pulpit, drum ecclesiastic,” Burke had 
fallen upon old Price in his book, and had given 
him a terrible mauling—such a mauling, indeed, 
that Price, happening to die soon after the ap- 
pearance of the Heflections, was said to have been 
killed by it, although his fourscore years seemed 
to make death a very possible accident, without 
attributing it to mere pen and ink. Before the 
murderous book had been long in existence, 
Priestley put forth his “Letters to the Right Hon- 
ourable Mr. Burke, on his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France.” Though professing a re- 





had produced his History of the Corruptions of Christianity, in 
which he had treated all churches as congeries of selfishness and 
iniquity. The Dutch took the book so much to heart, that in 
the city of Dort they caused it to be burned by the hands of the 
common : 

1 In these Familiar Lettera, Priestley, assuming the prophetic 
tone, announced the speedy triumph and establishment of Uni- 
tarianism, which the inhabitants of Birmingham considered as 
something almost synonymous with atheiam. 
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gard for the English constitution, Priestley ap- 
plauded all that was doing in France as auper- 
eminently just and wise, and, with very little 
periphrasis, recommended an imitation of those 
performances. Mankind, he said, were every- 
where opening their eyes to the nature and uses 
of government, and consequently the whole of 
the Gothic feudal system, embracing matters 
both civil and ecclesiastical, was beginning to 
shake to its foundation, producing a tremor and 
a convulsion that must be felt in every state in 
Europe. He attempted to repay with interest 
the sarcasms of Burke, but his periods had little 
of Burke’s pungency. Many other things in the 
book would have inflamed the Birmingham mind, 
which was getting as hot as a furnace, against a 
man or writer not otherwise obnoxious; but, as 
coming from Priestley, who had incurred so long 
a score of grudges and spites, it roused all the 
angriest passions. He was told in anonymous 
letters to look to himself, as such an enemy to 
church and state, as such a deist or atheist would 
not long be tolerated in a town into which he had 
introduced nothing but dissension and discord. 
In this state of feeling in Birmingham, a cer- 
tain number of Priestley’s friends resolved to 
celebrate with a dinner and toasts, speeches and 
songs, the 14th of July, the anniversary of the 
taking of the Bastille. A few days before this 
appointed feast a printed hand-bill was circulated 
through the town, to act like a challenge and de- 
fiance to the hot church-and-king citizens and 
in-dwellers. Jt bore no signature, and was ad- 
dressed to the people at large. It was as fol- 
lows :—“ My countrymen, the second year of 
Gallic liberty is nearly expired. At the com- 
mencement of the third, on the 14th of this 
month, it is devoutly to be wished that every 
enemy to civil and religious despotism would 
give his sanction to the majestic common cause 
by a public celebration of the anniversary. Re- 
member that on the 14th of July, the Bastille, 
that ‘high altar and castle of despotism,’ fell! 
Remember the enthusiasm peculiar to the cause 
of liberty with which it was attacked! Remem- 
ber that generous humanity that taught the op- 
pressed, groaning under the weight of insulted 
rights, to save the lives of oppressors! Extin- 
guish the mean prejudices of nations, and let 
your numbers be collected and sent as a free-will 
offering to the national assembly. But is it pos- 
sible to forget that your own parliament is venal? 
your ministers hypocritical? your clergy legal 
oppressors? the reigning family extravagant? 
the crown of a certain great personage becoming 
every day too weighty for the head that wears 
it? 100 weighty for the people who gave it? 
your taxes partial and excessive? your represen- 


| tation a cruel insult upon the sacred rights of 
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property, religion, and freedom? But on the 
14th of this month prove to the political syco- 
phants of the day that you reverence the Olive 
Branch ; that you will sacrifice to public tran- 
quillity till the majority shall exclaim, 7he peace 
of slavery is worse than the war of freedom! 
Of that moment let tyrants beware.” The people 
of Birmingham believed that this paper pro- 
ceeded from the dissenters and republicans that 
had appointed to feast at the tavern on the 14th; 
but Priestley and these individuals affirmed that 
it had been written, printed, and distributed by 
some bigot or bigots of the church-and-state party 
in order to make mischief and interrupt their 
celebration. 

On the appointed day, about eighty persons 
assembled at Dadley’s Tavern, to commemorate 
the French revolution; and the magistrates and 
a number of the church-and-state inhabitants at 
the Swan Tavern, to drink long life to the Eng- 
lish constitution. Priestley did not attend. The 
landlord or the company had procured, to be set 
upon the table, three figures: one a medallion of 
the king encircled with glory, another an emble- 
matical figure of British liberty, and the third 
an emblematical figure of Gallic slavery break- 
ing its chains. Either through ignorance or de- 
sign (or it might be through some defect of the 
Birmingham artist) a spy of the loyal mob, who 
got admittance into the room, reported out in 
the street that the revolutionists had cut off the 
king’s head and placed it on the table! The 
toasts which are said to have been really drunk 
began with the “King and Constitution,” and 
were by no means exceptionable, or even ridicu- 
lous, except the second on the list, “The National 
Assembly and patriots of France, whose virtue 
and wisdom have raised 26,000,000 from the 
meanest condition of despotism to the dignity 
and happiness of freemen.” But out of doors it 
was rumoured, and believed by the people, that 
their first toast was “Destruction to the present 
government, and the king’s head upon a char- 
ger.” And, in the language of a newspaper re- 
porter, “no sooner had this treasonable toast been 
made known to the people, than loyalty, swift as 
lightning, shot through their minds, and a kind 
of electrical patriotism animated them to instant 
vengeance. They rushed into this conventicle of 
treason, and, before the second course was well 
laid upon the table, broke the windows and 
glasses, pelted and insulted these modern refor- 
mers, and obliged them to seek for safety in im- 
mediate flight.”' But according to less rhetori- 
cal and more reliable authority, the “electrical 
patriotism” was not quite so sudden in its action, 
the orthodoxy of Dadley, the keeper of the tavern, 
acting as a non-conductor. Some persons of 


1 The Times of Tuesday, July 19, 1791. 
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better condition cried out to the dirty little boys 
that were piping “Church and King!” and be- 
ginning to throw stones, “Don't break Dadley’s 
windows: he isa churchman.” And it appears 
that it was not during the dinner, but some hours 
after, when most of the company had separated, 
that some of the mob broke into the tavern in 
search of Dr. Priestley, who had not dined there.* 
“They wanted,” they said, “to knock the powder 
out of Dr. Priestley’s wig!” A well-conditioned 
townsman, zealous for church and state, smiled 
his assent to the proposition; and it is said that 
the ultra-loyal magistrates, who had been dining 
at the “Swan” (it ought to have been at the 
Goose) closeat hand, huzzaed “ Churchand King!” 
and waved their hats in the air, “which inspired 
‘fresh vigour into the mob, so that they verily 
thought, and often declared, they acted with the 
approbation at least of the higher powers, and 
that what they did was right.” There appears 
to be little doubt but that the worshipful magis- 
trates and their friends had over-heated their ex- 
cessive loyalty by too much drink at the “Swan;” 
and that the recollection of old grudges urged 
them to pat the mob on the back, neither fore- 
seeing nor wishing for the very serious conse- 
quences that followed to the good town of Bir- 
No doubt they wished to see the 
powder knocked out of Priestley’s wig, and a 
meeting-house or two, in which, according to 
their conceptions, treason had been preached, 
knocked down or otherwise destroyed ; but there, 
no doubt, they wished the rioting to cease. The 
result, however, was a long, destructive, and very 
disgraceful riot. On that night the new build- 
ing where Priestley preached on Sundays was 
demolished and burned, as was also the old meet- 
iug-house. 

When the old meeting-house was burning fast 
to the ground, the mob marched away, about a 
mile and a half, to Priestley’s dwelling-house, at 
Fair Hill. The doctor and his family had fied; 
but his house, the whole of his valuable library, 
and more valuable collection of apparatus for 
philosophical experiments, together with some 
manuscript works and notes, on which he placed 
a high value, and all the furniture, were plundered, 
burned, or destroyed. This finished the work 
of the night of the 14th of July. But on the 
following morning, the rabble of the town—being 
joined by the worst rabble of a very indifferent 
neighbourhood, by miners and founders, by 
workers in iron and in brass, by the Amazon 
nail- makers of Walsall and all that district, 
where the fair sex still work at the anvil, and 
by strong-armed women from other parte—re- 
newed their destructions and depredations to the 


2 Life of William Hutton, stationer, of Birmingham, written 
| by himself. 
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tune of church and king! They were armed 
with bludgeons and carried terror wherever they 
appeared, for there was no military force in the 
town, and the stupid magistrates knew not what 
todo. About the hour of noon a body of men, 
women, and children mixed, and about 1000 
strong, attacked the house of Mr. John Ryland 
at Easy Hill. ‘Every room,” says Hutton, “was 
entered with eagerness; but the wine-cellar, in 
which were wines to the amount of £300, with 
ferocity. Here they regaled till the roof fell in 
with the flames, and six or seven of them lost 
their lives.” Mr. Ryland had not been at the 
anniversary dinner; but he was a dissenter, and 
a friend of Priestley, and probably the odour of 
his well-filled wine-cellar contributed as much 
as anything else to bring upon him the visitation 
of these drunken royalists. In fact, the love of 
drink and the maddening effects of liquor were 
at the bottom of nearly all this mischief, from 
first to last. But even in the madness of intoxi- 
cation this rude rabblement, furnished by some 
of the worst districta in the country, gave proof 
that they were of English breed ; for though they 
had for many hours the whole town and neigh- 
bourhood at their mercy, and talked about knock- 
ing on the head the enemies to church and state, 
they shed not a drop of blood, nor ever appear 
to have really thought of shedding any. A 
French mob, in the like circumstances, would 
not have got so drunken, but they would have 
butchered at least some of the victims of their 
fury. The tumult, after raging four days, was 
suppressed without bloodshed by the arrival of 
five troops of light dragoons. 

These Birmingham riots were sad and dis- 
graceful enough, but it requires great ignorance 
or a stupendous impudence to assert, as is done 
by one of Priestley’s disciples in politics and in 
religion, that they were “far worse, indeed, than 
any disorders which had as yet occurred in the 
progress of the French revolution.”' The liber- 
ality of the doctor’s friends and admirers more 
than made up for his pecuniary losses: his brother- 
in-law gave him an annuity of £200 a year, and 
made over to him the sum of £10,000; but as 
the money was invested in the French funds, 
it may be doubted, notwithstanding the deep 
sympathy which Frenchmen professed for him, 
whether he ever got much of it. He also re- 
covered by law compensation for damages to the 
amount of £3098. Nor was Priestley without 
. Other consolations. He published pamphlet after 
pamphlet to exhibit his wrongs and to attribute 
them all to the infernal malice and preconcerted 
designs of a bigoted, intolerant clergy, and a set 
of selfish slaves, who were ready to barter for 
gold or distinctions, or the smiles of a court, the 
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birthright of all Englishmen.? He occupied, at 
least in the eyes of his own party, the enviable 
and honourable position of a martyr; and, be- 
sides numerous other testimonials, condolences, 
and moet flattering compliments, he received 
from his French brethren of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, who called him their “most 
illustrious associate,” a letter brimful of compli- 
ments and generous sympathy. This letter was 
written by no less a man than Condorcet, who 
was at this time secretary to the academy, and 
who was soon after one of the leading republi- 
cans in the national convention. In a very short 
time Priestley published the letter to the world, 
together with addresses from the committee of 
dissenters at Birmingham, from the members of 
the new meeting-house, from the young people 
belonging to his congregation at Birmingham, 
from the congregation of Mill Hill, Leeds, where 
he had once officiated, and from the Protestant 
dissenters in Great Yarmouth, from the Philo- 
sophical Society at Derby, &c., &c. Condorcet, as 
might have been expected, expressed himself very 
strongly. “ You are not the first friend of liberty,” 
wrote this scientific secretary, “against whom 
tyrants have armed the very people whom they 
have deprived of their rights. . . . At this 
present moment a league is formed throughout 
Europe against the general liberty of mankind; 
but for some time past another league has ex- 
isted, occupied with propagating and with de- 
fending this liberty, without any other arms than 
those furnished by reason; and these will finally 
triumph! It is in the necessary order of things 
that error should be momentary and truth eter- 
nal. Men of genius, supported by their virtuous 
disciples, when placed in the balance against the 
vulgar mob of corrupt intriguers —the instru- 
ments or the accomplices of tyrants—must at 
length prevail against them. The glorious day 
of universal liberty will shine upon our descend- 
ants, but we shall at least enjoy the aurora.” 
{We shall presently see the sort of aurora it was 
that Condorcet enjoyed.] This letter from a 
zealot of the revolution, with the other matter 
which Priestley printed so rapidly, was not likely 
to allay the storm which had been raised. He 
seized every opportunity of contrasting the 
bigotry and misery of England, and the enlight- 
ened toleration and happiness of France. In the 
preface to the first of his appeals he said :—“ How 
different are the spectacles that are now exhi- 
bited in France and in England! Here bigotry 
has been fostered, and has acquired new strength. 


There it is almost extinct. Here the friends of 


® In, the second of his appeals to the public, which was pub- 
lished early in the following year (1792), he pretty directly ao- 
onsed Burke of being ono of the promoters or originators of tho 
persecution he had endured. 
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the Establishmentare burning the meeting-houses 
of the dissenters, with all the rage of crusaders; 
while in Paris one of the churches has been pro- 
cured by the Protestants.” To keep up and in- 
crease the irritation of these blisters, fresh ad- 
dresses and condolences poured in from France 
upon Priestley, who published a proud list of 
them all, while he or his friends published many 
of the peppery documents at full length. A few 
days after Condorcet’s letter, the Jacobins of 
Lyons wrote him an address, and this was fol- 
lowed, in rapid succession, by other addresses 
from the Jacobins of Nantes, from the Jacobins 
of Marmande on the Garonne, from the Jacobins 
of Clermont, in Auvergne, from the Jacobins of 
Toulouse, and from the Société-Mére—the great 
genetrix and nursing-mother of them all—in the 
Rue St, Honoré, at Paris, As a climax, the 
national convention, almost as soon as it met, 
nominated Priestley a citizen of the French re- 
public. 

The public mind was in a most excited state 
when the trials of some of the Birmingham rioters 
who had been apprehended came on. As the 
circuit was at hand, the prisoners had not long 
to wait. Of five of them who were tried at the 
assizes for Worcestershire, on the 22d of August, 
for offences committed near Birmingham, only 
one was convicted. But of those tried at the 
Warwick assizes on the 25th, four received sen- 
tence of death. Those who had suffered in their 
property, and all those who sympathized so deeply 
with Priestley, maintained that there ought to 
have been a good many more convictions; that 
the trial was unfair, or at least that the jury was 
all chosen from among the high-church party. 
But if they had taken some of the sturdy parti- 
zane of the other side, we really believe—so in- 
flamed were both parties—that they would have 
fought in the jury-box, and would never have 
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-agreed in any one verdict; and if they had taken 


them all from that opposite party, who, great 
philanthropists as they were, had no notion of 
secondary punishments, but, in their vengeance, 
a most decided taste for gibbets and halters, 
there would have been such a black list of con- 
victions as had not been seen in Warwick for 
many a day. But, besides the advantage of the 
one-sidedness of the jury, the rioters had in their 
favour nearly the whole strength of public opin- 
ion in those parts, and many witnesses who, 
believing that the original motive of their conduct 
was a good and loyal one, were probably not 
over-scrupulous as to what they swore, in order 
to screen them and get them off. It could also 
be proved, upon better evidence, that several of 
these rioters had previously been inoffensive, 
well-conducted men, and that they had only been 
excited by their own inward belief that Priestley 
and his friends were sworn enemies to the king 
and church. Besides all this, there was the 
favourable confusion of great numbers, the con- 
tradictory evidence of the illiterate witnesses for 
the prosecution, and the common flaws in indict- 
ments, when drawn up, as these had been, in a 
hurry, and upon loose testimony. And, after all, 
it is a difficult and odious and agonizing task to 
select out of so great a number a few men for 
examples. Previously to, and even during the 
trial, when a reaction of sympathy might have 
been expected, the sufferers from the riots and 
their witnesses were publicly abused and threat- 
ened in the streets of Birmingham and Warwick, 
where—as in many other places—the favourite 
toast of the church-and-king party was—“ May 
every revolutionary dinner be followed by a hot 
supper!” Although, including the man convicted 
at Worcester, five rioters were sentenced to death, 
only three were hanged, the other two receiving 
his majesty’s free pardon. 
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Progress of the French revolution—The serment civique—The attacks on the church threaten to produce a civil 

war—Covenant of the Jacobins for the suppression of their enemies—Establishment of the Société Fraternelle 
~—-Violence of the Jacobins against the priests—Decree issued by the national assembly against the clergy— 
“They are compelled to emigrate—Contests between the church and the popular infidelity—Marat and his 
ferocious journalism—Riot at Vincennes—It is quelled by La Fayette— Treatment of the royalists who 
repaired to the Tuileries—La Fayette again interposes— His account of the proceeding-—Marat’s counter-state- 
ment—The event called the ‘‘ Day of Poignards”—Cause of the title—Character of Mirabean—His indecisive 
attempts to restore the monarchy—His last illness and death—His unfitness to arrest the career of revolution 
—The king denounced for harbouring priests in the Tuileries—He resolves to keep Easter at St. Cloud—A 
riot at his departure—He is compelled by the mob to remain in the Tuileries—Contradictory accounts of the 
event—Louis XVI. complains to the national assembly of the insult— Unsatisfactory answer of the president 
—-La Fayette persuaded to resume the command of the national guard—Attacks against him by the Cordeliers 
and Marat—Proposal of Prudhomme for the abolition of royalty—Changes in the names of the atreets of 
Parie—Growing influence of the Cordeliers—The Jacobins establish their Journal des Débats—The king and 
his family resolve on flight—His hopes of a restoration by a coalition of European sovereigns—The King of 
Sweden sends Count Fersen to aid the escape of Louis—The Emperor of Austria’s preparations to reinstate 
the fugitives—Escape of Louis XVI. and his family—The proclamation he leaves behind him at his departure 
—His list of the injuries he had endured—Proceedings in the Parisian clubs at the king’s flight—La Fayette 
denounced in the Jacobin club as a traitor to the people—The king arrested at Varennes-and brought back to 
Paris—His rough reception at his return—Effects of anguish upon the queen—The Marquis de Bouillé’s 
threatening letter to the national assembly. 


ara | EV ERTING once more to the lead- | the history of our Charles I., he may have thought 

ing subject, we turn to the start- | of acting with the Church of France, as that 
ling events in France—or to the | prince had done in his last days by the Anglican 
aurora of French liberty. It was | church. But Louis had none of the boldness of 
soon seen that the courage of the | Charles 1.; and even on this point, where his 
““) majority of the clergy had not been | feelings and principles were perhaps stronges 
over-rated by Maury, and that the forcible exact- | than upon any other, he was incapable of any 
ing of the serment civique would lead to a civil war, | steadiness of purpose. He was not born to be a 
at least in a part of France. Before matters had | voluntary martyr. Day after day the majority 
come to this extremity with the clergy, Louis | of the assembly were thrown into transports of 
XVI., asa really scrupulous Catholic, had written | rage by the reception of protests against the civil 
to Rome for the opinion and advice of Pius VJ. | constitution of the clergy, and by the positive 
The pope's opinion was opposed to the plans and | refusal of some prelates, curés, and other priests 
determinations of the assembly, and therefore | to take the serment civique. This hardihood was 
the liberal Archbishop of Vienne, minister for ' attributed to the obstinacy of the king. To extort 
ecclesiastical affairs, and the equally liberal Arch- , compliance through terror, the Paris patriots 
bishop of Bordeaux, keeper of the seals, into | made an émeufe, and a terrible uproar, under the 
whose hands it fell, had kept it for a long time | windows of the apartment of the poor weak pri- 
from the knowledge of the king. But neither | soner of the Tuileries, who then gave his assent. 
the strong opinion of the pontitf of the Catholic; On the 24th of January, the Jacobins of Paris 
world, nor the sentiments of the French hier- | had bound themselves by an oath to defend with 
archy, among whom were many individuals that | their fortunes and their blood every citizen who 
he revered, could be permanently kept from the | should have the courage to devote himself to the 
knowledge of Louis; and his own firm con- | denunciation of traitors to the country, by which 
viction gave him courage to withhold for some | they understood all men that entertained dif- 
time the royal assent to the civil constitution of | ferent opinions from their own. The decree to 
the clergy, and to the forced serment civique, | this effect—for the Jacobins made decrees like 
which was a part of it, At one time he is even | the assembly—was unanimously adopted, as was 
said to have declared that he would rather die ; alge the resolution that copies of it should be 
than be a party to the destruction of the estab- | sent to the affiliated societies in all parta of 
lished church ; and, as he studied very attentively | France, in order that they might bind themselves 
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by the same oath—an oath which would have 
suited the original assassins of the Old Man of 
the Mountain. The president, on the night 
when all this was decreed in the Rue St. Honoré, 
was Victor Broglie, ex-count, and father of the 
late Duke de Broglie ; aud one of the secretaries 
was Alexandre Beauharnais, ex- viscount, the 
first husband of Napoleon Bonaparte's first wife, 
Josephine, Empress of the French.'. The im- 
mediate effect produced by the infernal vow and 
covenant was a red-hot persecution against all 
unsworn priests. Mirabeau had proclaimed in 
the assembly that those priesta who would not 
take the oath, and that gave up their livings, 
places, and appointments, were not to be treated 
or considered as culpable; but the Jacobins and 
the unbelieving mobs, and the dastardly majority 
of the assembly itself, determined to consider 
them as suapect, [This terrible word was already 
m use, and equivalent to a sentence of proscrip- 
tion; but the champions of the rights of man 
and the zealots of liberty and equality went on 
improving, until soupponné détre suspect—suspec- 
ted of being suspected—had the same force, and 
was a common term.] At this time also another 
democratic club started into existence, in aid of 
the Jacobina, to which it was to serve as a sort 
of seminary or preparatory school. This club of 
the people, called “Société Fraternelle,” held its 
meetings in the section of Enfans Rouges, or Red 
Boys, and had for its first president M Tallien, 
a leading member of the Jacobins, lately a com- 
positor in a printing- office, but now the editor 
of a journal, and destined to be, fora time, a 
sort of dictator in France, and one of the first 
patrons of young Napoleon Bonaparte. This 
Société Fraternelle especially undertook to ex- 
plain, in an easy and familiar manner, to the 
populace of Paris, the decrees and other proceed- 
ings of the national assembly ; and they admitted 
to their discussions, free of expense, all citizens 
and citizenesses, with all their children that had 
attained the age of twelve years. ‘Such estab- 
lishments,” says an approving journalist, “ which 
cannot be too much encouraged, are the best 
arms to oppose to the fanaticism of the priests 
ond the insidious practices of pretended devotees.” 

The French historigns most in vogue at the 
present day can se. nothing to condemn in these 


methods of constitutionalizing the church, and 


very little to regret in the atrocities that ensued 
in consequence. Thiers, indeed, can find nothing 
to blame, except “the violence” of Abbé Maury, 
and that too, “with the ordinary intolerance of 
these gentlemen,” he hints was all feigned, or a 
noisy pretence to excite the people against the 
aasembly and liberty. His account of the trans- 
action is glaringly unfair—unfair in omission 
_ t Hut, Parlement. 
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and unfair in commission:—either he has not 
read the reports of the debates, and the de- 
crees themselves, or he has intentionally falsified 
their meaning and import, Thiers starts with 
the principle that he will not be excited in nar- 
rating what took place, and that he will be angry 
with no man or meng, or parties ; and he ao far 
adheres to the latter part of his principle as not 
to lose his temper at any atrocity or rascality 
whatsoever, provided only it be committed by 
or for the revolution. He hands his Jacobin 
scoundrels across the stage one after the other 
with all the politesse of a courtier or master of 
the ceremonies of the old régime; and he dis- 
misses nearly every one of them with the assur- 
ance that he has done his best according to the 
light of his own reason and conscience, and that, 
if he have in some respects done amiss, his evil 
doings have, in the end, and the great result, 
been productive of good. In these matters he is 
an optimist, a very Pangloss, for in revolutionism 
all is for the best. But when a priest is strug- 
gling for his church, a noble for his order, a king 
for his crown, Thiers’ suavity is by no means s0 
perfect; and here his affected moderation, his 
under-toned, half- whispered malice and spite, 
his inuendoes and cavils are, by several degrees, 
more revolting than the openly blurted, loud- 
thundering malice of others.” 

A good many country curés who had conformed 


and taken the oath soon repented and retracted, 
declaring they had been misled, These repent- 
ants were seized by the municipalities or other 
branches of the civil power, and thrown into 
prison. 
have probably been exaggerated; but there is 


Their martyrdom or their sufferings 


little reason to doubt that, wherever the Jacobins 
were in force, and religious feeling very low— 
and this was the case in by far the greater part 
of France—these poor priests were treated with 
great barbarity. As Mirabeau had proclaimed 
that every priest that took the oath, and then 
abjured it, would be highly criminal, the assem- 
bly presently issued its decree against all such 


retractations, ordering that all such priests should 
be immediately deprived of their appointments, 


arrested, and punished as rebels to the law and 
traitors to the nation. This terrible decree gave 
a fresh impulse to emigration ; shoals of priests 
crossed the Alps, the Rhine, or the ocean, and 
there was soon not a country in Europe but had 
its quota of French bishops, abbés, and curés, all 
penniless, and all desperate. England had her 
full share, or more than her share; and be it re- 
membered to her honour, that in spite of the dif- 
ference in faith, and the still lingering dread df 
Popery, she gave a kinder and a more generous 


% Ree almost any chapter or page of M. Thiers’ Hisory of the 
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reception to these expatriated priests than they 
met with in any other countries, including the 
most Catholic of all. But in La Vendée, which 
was now getting into a blaze from end to end, in 


some parts of the south, and in several remote 


cantons in other quarters of the kingdom, where 
the people still believed what their fathers and 
their priests had taught them, and retained a 
strong attachment to the pastors who had been 
born among them and had lived among them all 
the days of their lives, it was not so easy to carry 
the decrees of the assembly into execution: here 
many of the extruded clergy remained undis- 
turbed for a long time, and in preaching about 
the persecution of the church they revived or 
gave fresh strength to the people’s old attach- 
ment to their kings. Nor did they fail to repre- 
sent the new constitutional clergy, whc never 
said mass without wearing the tri-colour sash 
over their albs, as heretical intruders, who would 
be damned in the next world for their brief tri- 
umph in this. On the other side, the sermentés 
treated the insermentés as rebels and traitors that 
ought to be hanged. Both parties, like every 
other faction or power, or would-be power, in 
France, appealed to the people, to the masses, 
who were indeed courted on every side, as the 
sovereigns of the day. The unsworn clergy tried 
to make fanatics of them, and the revolutionists 
to make atheists of them, which the philosophes 
had in good part done before the revolution 
began. As the latter party monopolized all the 


powers of the state, and all the liberty of the | 


press, as they had a wonderfully complete ma- 
chinery in their clubs, as they had disciples and 
propagandists quite as fanatic for the rights of 
man as any priest could be for the dogmas of his 
church, as newspapers, novels, tales, obscene 
anecdotes, and smutty songs, which contained the 
cream—nay, the sum and substance—of the philo- 
sophy, moral and political, they wished to in- 
culcate, were lighter reading, and pleasanter to 
the national taste, than sermons or pastoral 
letters, bishops’ mandamuses and parish priests’ 
appeals—which, moreover, could not be printed 
or circulated without great difficulty and danger 
—it could scarcely be doubtful which side would 
make the most progress. The papers which the 
extruded clergy addressed to the faithful were 
chiefly printed abroad, smuggled across the fron- 
tiers and distributed in secret by a few zealots 
and a few unsworn priests, who remained dis- 
_ guised and concealed near their old homes, to say 
mass and perform the other offices of religion to 
such portions of their flock as were too scrupulous 
to attend the intruding priests in the parish 
churches. In the capital the scrupulous and de- 
vout hired the church of the Theatin monks, who 
had been suppresyyd like all the other monastic 
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orders, and they engaged priests who had not 
taken the oath, to officiate for them in a manner 
satisfactory to their consciences. They claimed 
that liberty of conscience which had been pro- 
mised even to Jews aud Mahometans, and, as 
their priests were free from any engagement, and 
exercised no public functions paid by the state, 
the laws or decrees of the assembly had no hold 
on them. The assembly assented to the reason- 
ableness of these propositions, and granted the 
Theatin Church a guard from the city militia to 
protect those within in their hours of worship ; 
but the assembly’s master, the Paris mob, would 
not brook this monstrous toleration ; they broke 
into the church in spite of the guard, or—which 
is just as probable—with the consent and en- 
couragement of the guard; they insulted and 
threatened with the /anterne the devout old ladies 
and gentlemen that more regularly attended that 
place of worship, and they made it as dangerous 
to go to the Theatins as it had been to go to the 
Monarchic Club. That club, by the way, in con- 
sequence of Barnave’s denunciation in the assem- 
bly, was forcibly suppressed a month or two 
later by Mayor Bailly and his municipals, who 
said that it was a puisance, and the cause of ex- 
citing the people to daily riots. Even so went 
this Gallic liberty, and thus far and much farther 
had it gone when Priestley and others were wor- 
shipping it in England. 

One of the oracles of the French people was 
now the notorious Marat, a diseased wretch, who 
conducted a journal, in which insurrection and 
assassination were constantly recommended as 
the only sure means of establishing freedom and 
the rights of man. From the beginning of the 
revolution the people had been excessively prone 
to suspicion; and now Marat was maddening 
them into cruelty, by exciting their fears. He 
was every day telling them, in language more or 
less plain, that if they did not butcher the aris- 
tocrats and the priests, they, and their wives, 
and their children would be butchered by them. 
While in this temper the slightest incident was 
enough to drive the Parisian mob into a fury. 
Such authority as La Fayette and Mayor Bailly 
had ever possessed over them, was now com- 
pletely lost. Marat had pointed out both the 
general and the mayor as fitting subjects for the 
lanterne. 

On the 28th of February, a day or two after 
Marat had given some dark hints respecting re- 
pairs begun at Vincennes, a report was suddenly 
spread in the Faubourg St. Antoine that the 
court—the miserable court who were prisoners 
themselves—were going to shut up the Duke of 
Orleans and all his family, together with all the 
true patriots of the assembly, in the donjon. 
Forthwith all that faubourg, whose glory it was 
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to have been the demolishers of the Bastille, , tower, though old, were discouragingly strong. 
poured forth on the road to Vincennes to demo- | The terrible noise that these faubourg men had 
lish the donjon likewise, They had been in in- | made in taking their departure from Paris had 
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Jeas Paut Marat.—From a portrait by Duplessi-Bertaux. ° 


surrection a day or two before, for the purpose 
of burning the gates and barriers of Paris, where 
the octrot or duty on provisions was exacted, so 
that they had their pikes and clubs all ready for 
action. A part of the national guards of the 
district, under that burly small-beer brewer San- 
terre, marched after them, but it was to assist, 
not to hinder them in their work of demolition. 
The municipality of Vin- 
cennes and a few officers on 
the spot represented that 
the reason why the fortress 
was undergoing a slight 
repair was, that it might 
serve to relieve of some of 
their inmates the prisons 
of Paris, which were so 
crammed as to give serious 
apprehensions that pestilen- 
tial disorders might break 
out among them and spread 
through the city. They also 
added that the repairs,had 
been ordered by ‘he na- 
tional assembly itself, in a 
decree sanctioned by the 
king. But all was of no use: the St. Antoine 
men drove away the masons and other work- 
men, seized their sledge- hammers, crowbars, 
and other implements, broke into the fortress, 
and threw out of the windows, or broke to 
pieces, everything they found therein. They 
then proceeded to demolish the building iteelf, 
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THE Donvow or VINCENNES.—From a priut after Moreau, 1788. 


been heard all over that city, and had created an 
universal alarm, for very few knew the object they 
had in view. La Fayette was summoned to the 
Hétel de Ville, and instructed by the munici- 
pality to march after the insurgents as fast as 
he could, with the more respectable part of his 
national guard. The hero of two worlds was 
presently on his white charger, and before long, 
in front of the donjon of Vincennes, with several 
thousands of his militia, both horse and foot, and 
not without some light artillery capable of grape- 
shot, at his back. Close by the old tower he 
found Santerre, with his faubourg militiamen, 


| looking complacently on the havoc the mob were 
; making. He rode up to him and ordered him 


to fire upon those rascals, “Mr. General,” said 
the broad-faced brewer, “those are the men that 
took the Bastille!” La Fayette then applied to 
the magistrates of Vincennes to issue some neces- 
sary orders, and to assist him in arresting some 
of the rioters; but these worshipful personages 
refused to co-operate in any way whatsoever. 
The general, therefore, took the whole duty upon 
himself; and, after some hard blows given and 
received, but miraculously without any recourse 
to firearms, the respectabilities of the national 
guard succeeded in clearing the donjon, and in 
taking about sixty of the demolishers prisoners. 
Retracing his steps to Paris with these captives 
in his train, he found the gates of the Faubourg 
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St. Antoine shut and barred in his face. He 
threatened to blow them open with cannon-ball 
and gunpowder; and thus obtained an entrance. 
Several shota were fired at him and the officers 
of his staff; and as he rode through the faubourg 
a very deadly attempt was made upon the legs 
of his white charger, in the view of bringing 


beginning with a parapet, for the walls of the | horse and rider to the ground together. 
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In the morning, as La Fayette was starting 
eastward for Vincennes, a good many devoted 
royalists went westward to the Tuileries to offer 
their very useless services to the king, believing, 
as they said, and as appears really to have been 
the case, that the insurrection was to become 
general, and that the life of the sovereign was 
to be attempted. These royalists, gentlemen all, 
and apparently all crazed, began to arrive at the 
palace about noon, or shortly after; but, if we 
guess rightly in a confusion of contradictory ac- 
counts, it was not till towards evening that their 
numbers excited any notice or suspicion. It is 
said that they had been admitted into the in- 
terior of the palace by different doors, having 
tickets of admission from the Duke de Ville- 
quier and other gentlemen of the household ; but 
many of them must have had what were called in 
court language les petites entrées, which would 
render unnecessary any such tickets or smuggling 
. in. The national guards doing duty that day at 
the Tuileries were the salaried Centre Grenadiers, 
the terrible ex-Gardes Francaises. It is said 
that reports reached these desperate fellows that 
La Fayette had not only been fired at but had 
been killed on his return from Vincennes, and 
that they were just going to rush into the palace 
to bring the king to account for this foul deed, 
when one of their corps seized a gentleman as 
he was going into the palace, and found that he 
had a long dagger in his coat pocket.’ This 
quickened their suspicions and their movements; 
a rush was made up the great staircase; and in 
the ante-chambers, galleries, and saloons were 
found collected from 400 to 500 very suspicious 
aristocrat-looking persons, with powdered heads 
and black coats. A search much ruder than 
that of the rudest custom-house officers was im- 
mediately commenced by these ex-Gardes Fran- 
gaises ; and then it was found that many of these 
gentlemen carried small sword-canes, or had dag- 
gers in their pockets or under their waistcoats— 
nay, that two or three of them had pocket-pis- 
tols. As these things were brought to light the 
guardsmen hurled or kicked them down the 
stone stairs, at first singly, then by twos and 
threes, and at lust by dozens and by scores at a 
time, until the terrace and the upper part of the 
garden of the Tuileries were littered with pow- 
dered heads and black coats. EEx-dukes, ex-mar- 
quises, ex-counts, ex-chevaliers of the order of 


1 According to La Fayette’s account, it was not a dagger but a 
pocket-p'stol that led to the discovery. ‘‘The first alarm,” he 
says, ‘“‘was given by a hot-headed royalist, the Chevalier de St. 
Elme, who, setting ajar the doors of the apartment, exhibited a 
pistol to the national guards. This discovery produced a great 
sensation, The king was frightened, and begged the chivalrous 
company to disband and lay down their arms.”—Narrative of 
Berents from the Federation to the Departure and Arrest of the King. 
in Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuacripts, published by his | 
Family. 
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St. Louis, ex-parlementers, and among them the 
hottest of all parlementers, and once the chief 
of all patriots, D’Espréménil, were direfullv con- 
strained to make this sort of exit. Well had it 
been for these unlucky zealots if their punish- 
ment had ended here. When the Gardes Fran- 
guises had done with them, they fell into the 
hands of the mob that had collected in the gar- 
den and outside the iron railing, and they were 
hustled and tossed, beaten and bruised, and sent 
running home at last all tattered and torn. 
Marat, who took the earliest opportunity of de- 
scribing this opprobrium of gentility and chiv- 
alry, was elated and rhapsodized into his grandest 
style in thinking of the kicks behind, the twitches 
by the nose, the spittle in the face, that the aris- 
tocrats received from the plebeians. 

La Fayette arrived safe and sound at the Tuil- 
eries soon after the Gardes Frangaises had cleared 
the apartments of these royalists. We have his 
own account for what followed —“ He treated 
several of the courtiers very sharply, and read a 
particular lecture to the Duke de Villequier, first 
gentleman of the chamber, of whom he thought 
he had the most reason to complain. Hesaw the 
king, who expressed his regret at this piece of 
folly, which, it seemed, had been begun without 
his privity. The king told him that the false 
zeal and wild extravagance of the people who 
called themselves his friends would end in ruin- 
ing him. On his return to the great hall the 
general-in-chief learned from public rumour that 
a whole pile of arms had been secreted in the . 
closets of the apartments, a thing not to be en- 
dured by those who were charged with the pro- 
tection and safety of the king: consequently the 
general requested that an order should be given 
for the surrender of these arms. They were 
brought out in a hand-basket, and it was visible 
to everybody present that there were daggers 
amongst them. They were given up to the na- 
tional guards, and were broken to pieces in the 
court of the Tuileries, with an exhibition of gaiety 
little respectful perhaps to the palace of the 
sovereign, but especially offensive to the cheva- 
liers, who from this time bore the name of “ the 
Chevaliers of the Poignard.” Some were not less 
shocked on the morrow, by an order of the day, in 
which the general-in-chief spoke in severe terms 
of the chiefs of the domesticity, meaning the 
courtiers and the gentlemen of the household.’ 
But the very strangest part of this unseemly, 

“2 Narrative of Events from the Federation to the Departure ancl 
Arrest of the King, written by himself, in Memoirs, Correspondence, 
and Manuscripts of La Fayette, published by his Family. La 
Fayette, rather from a desire to make up a good case for his 
national guards, than from any anxiety about the humiliation, 
of the order to which by birth he belonged, or from any regard. 
to the feelings of gentlemen that were royalists, says that there. 
was not much beating or kicking—that ‘“‘the chevaliers escaped. 


with a few insults and blows as they went out.” 
ell 
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. ridiculous business, and that which throws most 
light on the temper of the times and the state of 
the factions, is the variety of ways in which the 
plot was accounted for; though, as we verily be- 
lieve, there had been no plot at all, but a rash, 
hot-headed impulse, such as all classes of French- 
men were liable to, especially in these madden- 
ing times. La Fayette himself was quite sure 
that the whole thing was preconcerted by the 
fanatic royalists and the courtiers; but he does 
not say for what object, nor attempt to explain 
how four or five hundred gentlemen, many of 
them far gone in years and in infirm health, with 
their sword-sticks, daggers, and pocket-pistols, 
were to effect a counter-revolution in the midst 
of a hundred thousand armed men, and in a great 
capital where the population were quite as frantic 
for their new liberty as these preux chevaliers 
were for their old royalty; nor does he, indeed, 
so much as hint that the object was to carry off 
the king, an object impossible to be executed in 
this open manner. He says—and his authority 
is certainly worth no more than that of those 
who deny the facts—that many of the crowd of 
royalists found in the Tuileries had been ex- 
pressly invited from the provinces ; and that from 
daybreak an attempt had been made to ply the 
national guards on duty at the palace with drink, 
under pretence of treating them with breakfast ; 
that the aristocrats got up the insurrection in the 
faubourg in order to decoy him out of the capital 
to Vincennes, and to get him murdered there; 
and that but for the bayonet of one of his na- 
tional guards he would have been murdered on 
his return. On the other hand Marat, in a ter- 
rible article headed.“ New Conspiracy discovered 
by M. la Fayette,” swore that La Fayette him- 
self, aided by Bailly, the police, and the more 
opulent of the citizens, had not only incited the 
Faubourg St. Antoine to march upon Vincennes, 
but was also in league with the royalists who 
meant to carry off the king. He dwelt upon the 
subject many days, in orderto show what a narrow 
escape the common people, the only patriots, had 
had on the “Day of the Poignards.” He pretended 
to describe with the utmost minuteness and ac- 
curacy the labours and machinations of “the hero 
of two worlds and his head valet Bailly,” declar- 

ing, among numerovs other particulars, that they 

had brought furtively into Paris gangsof brigands 
and assassins ; that they had corrupted the staff 
of the citizen army of the capital, composed of 
scoundrels that were wallowing in luxury, and 
that ought never to have been trusted; that they 
had bought with money a part of the soldiers, 
and had enchained another part by cajoleries and 
promises, or by threats. 

Some little circumstances contributed to give, 
with the multitude, additional weight and effect 
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to this newspaper article. A few days before the 

“Day of Poignards,” Marat had announced to the 

people that 5000 poignards, to butcher patriots, 

were a-making in Paris; an extra-judicial search 

had been made by the people, who had found in 

a certain shop thirty-six poignards. It was true 

that this number was very small, and that the 

armourer gave proof that they were made to the 

order of some persons engaged in the African 

slave trade, who found such implements very 

useful ; but to the popular credulity the circum- 

stance was quite enough to confirm their own 

suspicions, and Marat’s reputation for vigilance 

and veracity. On the other hand, the royalists 

maintained that the émeute in the faubourg and 

the march ‘upon Vincennes had been planned by 

the ultra-revolutionists andthe Duke of Orleans, 

and that the assembling of the gentlemen in the 

palace was wholly unpremeditated and arose out 

of the impression of the moment, that violence 
was intended to the royal family. Other parties 
again, who were less anxious to fix the émeute 
upon any particular persons, thought that the 
riot had arisen, like so many others, out of a de- 
termination to control the national assembly, and 

terrify them into the passing of a most severe 

law against the emigrants, which was under dis- 

cussion on this very day; and to these parties it 

appeared not very unlikely that a number of en- 

thusiastic royalists should gather in the Tuil- 
eries to offer up their lives a sacrifice to the royal 
family. If there was a previous plot, one surely 
might have expected some better preparation. 
There is not perhaps a more striking specimen of 
the bathos, than La Fayette’s pile of arms, brought 
forth in a hand-basket, in which it was visibly 
beheld by all present that there were some dag- 
gers. Astothe daggers, sword-canes, and pocket- 
pistols carried by the royalists, there was no- 
thing in them to establish a proof of any precon- 
certed plan or bloody design whatever ; for, as 
one of them said, when examined by Mayor 
Bailly and his municipals, these were days when 
nearly every gentleman constantly carried arms 
about his person for his own protection from the 
rabble. It was long before this that Abbé Maury 
had taken to wearing pistols: and Mirabeau 
himself had adopted the practice long before 
Maury—never going down to the assembly, or 
anywhere else, without putting his pistols in his 
pocket, and looking well to their priming.. We 
admit, however, that there is no possibility of 
calculating the extent of popular rashness and 
folly under such exciting circumstances, and that 
the fanaticism of some of these ultra-aristocrats 
and royalists was capable of almost any madness, 
and of almost any sanguinary excess, if they had 
succeeded in making, at any time, a successful 
counter-revolution. 
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For many months the queen and a part of the 
court had been relying with a desperate hope 
upon the promises and services of Mirabeau, the 
most eloquent speaker, and probably the most 
unprincipled, profligate man in the national as- 
sembly. This orator, who had lived some time 
(though in no very honourable manner) in Eng- 
land, had certainly gome knowledge of our insti- 
tutions; among his private friends he seems to 
have invariably expressed a preference for an 
hereditary constitutional monarchy ; but when 
he saw how unpopular this notion was becoming, 
and what a complete ascendency the republi- 
can and democratic principle was obtaining, he 
timidly shrank from any public avowal of his 
preference. He was aloud magnificent talker ; 
but his courage, whether moral or physical, was 
very doubtful. He was a vainglorious, most 
excitable man; but though self-indulgent and 
dissolute, he had occasional visitations of high, 
generous, and noble thoughts. He had quitted 
the queen after a private interview on the heights 
of St. Cloud, in the month of May, 1790, by 
solemnly assuring her majesty that from that 
moment the French monarchy was saved !' 

By fits and starts Mirabeau was really of opi- 
nion that he could save the monarchy; but he 
was most assuredly deficient in moral courage, 
deficient in principle, altogether wanting, from 
first to last, in character and fixity of purpose. 
If he had really proposed to himself to be this 
saviour, he ought to have begun the work of 
salvation with courage and steadiness long before 
this—he ought to have checked the glowing 
wheels of the revolutionary car before they were 
about reaching their maximum velocity on that 
steeply inclined plane that ended in a gulf too 
fearful for the eye to look at—he ought to have 
made a life-and-death struggle at the time of the 
confusion of the three orders of the state into 
one anomalous chamber or house—at the time 
when the declaration of the rights of man was 
under discussion—at the time when the veto ques- 
tion was debated—at the time when the plots were 
forming to drag the court to Paris at the feet of 
the multitude ;—but on all these times and occa- 
sions, as on others equally critical and equally 
potential upon future events, the heart of the 
loud-tongued man had failed him, and, instead of 
seeking the salvation of the state, he had sought 
his own personal safety by conforming with the 
tyrannous will of the majority of the assembly 
_and of the populace, by explaining away his own 

words and sentiments, and by sneaking out of 

the principles he had professed. His chiefest 

care had been to keep free of the black lists of 

proscription. We repeat it, he had not such 

courage, nor nearly so much courage, as that 
1 Madame Campan, Mémoires. 


despised priest, the Abbé Maury, whom histo- 
rians and annalists still rejoice in depicting as a 
mere casuist and deception, Rarely has self-seek- 
ing been made more unscrupulous than by Mira- 
beau, who, in the midst of all these convulsions 
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and constantly increasing dangers, was unable to 
resist the propensity of indulging all his vicious 
habita and tastes for expenditure and prodigality. 

When the royal coffers were almost empty— 
when every louis-d’or was wanted—he took his 
money and spent it in luxury and profligacy. A 
tribune of the people thus leading the life of a 
Lucullus, could not escape suspicion ; and suspi- 
cion was every day becoming equivalent to a 
sentence of proscription or of death. Although 
he continued to take the wages of the court, he 
did absolutely nothing for it, his fears preventing 
him from persevering in a plan to form a party 
in the assembly. To those who hinted that the 
court was leading him into great danger, and 
might betray him, he replied, in words too gross 
to be literally translated, that, if they did, or at- 
tempted it, he would drive them into a republic. 
He declared in private that the Jacobins and the 
Parisian mob would destroy alike the whole mon- 
archy and the new reformers— would swallow up 
the king and the assembly—would plunge the 
country into a frightful and long-lasting an- 
archy ; yet he continued to frequent the Jacobin 
Club, and to pander to the worst passions of the 
people. But by this time he had utterly ruined 
his robust constitution by his excesses, and a 
mortal disease had him in its grip. He made 
one more apparition in the hall of the Jacobins, 
to do away, by force of declamation, some evil 
reports which had been raised against him for 
his behaviour on the emigrant-law question, and 
to declare that he would remain among the 
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Jacobins even to the time of ostracism ;—and 
then he returned home to suffer agonies and 
die. He was at the Jacobins on the night of the 
28th of March, and on the 29th he took to his 
bed, suffering excruciating agony. Some of his 
greatest admirers among the people instantly set 
up the cry that he had been poisoned by the 
court ; and the respectables of the national guards 
had hard work to prevent another emeute. Those 
who better knew the man and his debauched 
habits could easily account for his malady in a 
simpler manner; and it was no secret to them 
that his health had long been declining. Three 
months before this, he said to Dumont, “If I be- 
lieved in slow poisons, I should not doubt but 
that I have been poisoned. I feel myself wasting 
away; I feel as if I were consuming by a slow 
fire!” Dumont observed to him that the kind 
of life he led must have killed any man less ro- 
bust than he long ago. He suffered and died in 
public, his chamber being continually crowded, 
and he making speeches and saying smart things 
to the last. Even the Jacobin Club thought pro- 
per to send a deputation to wait upon the illus- 
trious sufferer. It was headed by Barnave, but 
several of the most conspicuous of the Jacobins 
refused to attend. On learning this last circum- 
stance, Mirabeau said, with a contemptuous smile, 
“1 knew very well that they were scoundrels and 
cowards, but I did not think they were such 
fools!” He deplored the sad state in which he 
must leave the country, a prev to all kinds of 
factions and intrigues. “I carry with me,” said 
he, “the mourning of the monarchy; the factions 
will divide among them its rags:” Talleyrand, 
who was very constantly with him during these 
last four days of his life, said of him afterwards, 
in one of the happiest of his many happy sayings, 


“ He dramatized his death ;” and from ull that is | 


told of him he must have died acting—like an 
actor on a stage, conscious that the eyes of the 
world were upon him, and that everything he 
did or said would be repeated. He died on the 
2d of April. 

If Mirabeau dramatized his death, others have 
dramatized his life, exaggerating the good, and 
perhaps even the evil, so as to make a fine chiaro- 
scuro. Madame de Sjaél, partly out of magna- 
nimity, as he had been the bitter enemy of her 
father, and partly from her habitual half-roman- 
tic and half-metaphysical manner of seeing things, 
began this picturesque process ; and she has been 
followed by others of abilities equal, and in one 
instance superior to her own. She saw in Mira- 
beau’s death the failure of the only hope of saving 
France from a frightful anarchy, and her fanci- 
ful vision has been continued, being precisely of 
that kind that may last for ever; for, as he died, 
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might have done if he had lived. We have ven- 
tured to express our own opinion that it would 
have been beyond his power, or that of any other 
merely mortal man, to have stopped the headlong 
course of this revolution after the fusion of the 
three orders, and the other monstrous errors 
committed in the beginning; but what is more 
than this, we doubt whether Mirabeau ever hon- 
estly or steadfastly set to work to make the at- 
tempt. Certainly, from the time he took the pay 
of the court, and particularly between the period 
when he saw the queen in the garden of St. Cloud 
and the period of his death, the revolution had 
been allowed to run its course without one im- 


‘portant check or impediment; the Jacobins had 


been allowed to gain strength daily; he himself 
had considered it expedient or absolutely neces- 
sary to put himself at the head of some of their 
movements, and advocate some of their extreme 
measures; and whenever he had tried their tem- 
per in the way of opposition, he had done it in a 
timid, undetermined,ambiguous manner, and had, 
in nearly every one instance, drawn in his hand 
as soon as they set up their porcupine quills. 
After his death the revolutionary wheel revolved 
neither faster nor slower than it had been doing 
since the month of May, 1789. i 
There was no exaggeration in Burke's descrip- 
tion of the king’s intended journey to St. Cloud. 
The journalists and the clubs began to de- 
nounce the king for harbouring within the Tuil- 
eries, and in other places, unsworn, unconstitu- 


‘tional priests. This led to a terrible riot at the 


church of the Theatins, and to great disorders in 
other parts of Paris. On the same day, Sunday, 
the 17th of April, the Cordelier Club, directed by 
Danton, the true Mirabeau of the lower classes, 


| placarded the streets of Paris with a bolder de- 


cree than any that had yet appeared. “The 
Society of Cordeliers,” said the paper, “upon 
denunciation made to them that the first public 
functionary of the nation suffers and permits re- 
fractory priests to retire into his house, and there 
openly exercise, to the scandal of Frenchmen and 
of the law, the functions from which the law has 
excluded them—that he has, even this very day, 
taken the sacrament and heard mass from one 
of these refractory priests— have determined that, 
the truth of the fact being proved and estab- 
lished, they will denounce to the representatives 
of the nation this first public functionary, this 
firat subject of the law, as being refractory to the 
constitutional laws which he has sworn to main- 
tain; thus authorizing disobedience and revolt, 
and preparing to set against the French nation 
those factions which the enemies of the rights 
of man are trying to excite against the consti- 
tution.” All this might have been expected and 


there was no possibility of proof as to what he ; clearly foreseen when Mirabeau was driving for 
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the civil constitution of the clergy, and that ser- 
ment civique which no conscientious or respect- 
able Roman Catholic clergyman could possibly 
take. The Cordeliers’ denunciation, in order to 
produce more effect, was placarded on Sunday. 
The very next day the court was to go to St. 
Cloud, to pass the holy week and keep: Easter. 
The return of spring made the country desirable, 


and the king was ill in health, and had avowedly | X VI.’s devotion. 
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scruples of conscience as to performing the re- 
ligious duties of that solemn season with irre- 
gular priests, that were interdicted, or as good 
as excommunicated, by the supreme pontiff. 
People of another faith may despise these scruples, 
but they are precisely such as any devout Roman 
Catholic must have felt ; and nobody, as yet, 
has attempted to doubt the sincerity of Louis 
He had previously consulted 





Louis XVI. oF FRANCE, AND HI8 QUEEN, MARIE ANTOINETTE.—F'rom French prints of the period. 


or asked permission of Mayor Bailly and his | it was that their king should enjoy personal 
chief jailer La Fayette, and these illustrious men | liberty ; but it was all of no use, for the mob 


had given their consent; and, in order that he 
might be well guarded, the commandant-general 
had given his orders for a whole host of the na- 
tional guards to march and be ready to keep watch 
and ward at that pleasant summer palace, and in 
the country all round about, as they had done the 
year before. A detachment of these national 
guards had even ‘marched to their destination at 
an early hour on Monday morning. The do- 
mestics of the royal household had gone, the 
palace of St. Cloud was prepared, the guard that 
were to escort were mounted, the horses were 
put to the carriages, their majesties came out of 
the Tuileries and entered their coach, and, with 
La Fayette at the side of it, they were just going 
to start, when there arose shouts and shrieks of 
“Down with that carriage! Down with it! 
No St. Cloud! The king must stay where he 
is!”"—and a dense mass of men, women, and chil- 
dren, chiefly from the faubourgs, threw them- 
selves before the horses, threatening to murder the 
postilions if they moved. Mayor Bailly, who was 
at hand, came up and harangued the mab from his 
gilded coach, and La Fayette harangued them 
from his white horse, representing how proper 


kept crying that the king intended to escape, 
to bring the aristocrats, emigrants, and the ar- 
mies of the emperor upon them. The general 
then turned to the national guards; but instead 
of showing any alacrity in reducing the people to 
order, or in forcing a way through them, they 
declared thut they were for the people, and that 
the king should not quit Paris; and while they 
were disputing with La Fayette, who again ran 
some risk of being shot or bayoneted by his 
civic heroes, Danton—the herculean, the terrible 
Danton—arrived on the spot at the head of the 
battalion of his district, pretending a laudable 
anxiety to check the riot, but really intending, 
as La Fayette well knew, to join the rioters. 
According to La Fayette’s own account, two bat- 
talions of the national guards, composed of men 
from more respectable districts, were steady to 
their duty or obedient to his command, and 
offered to secure the king’s departure; and upon 
this he requested the king to remain in the car- 
riage while he went himself to open a passage. 
But, as it was clear that this passage was not to 
be opened without bloodshed, and without a com- 
bat in which two battalions would have to en- 
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counter all the rest of the national guards and 
all the mob ; as musket-balls must soon be flying 
about; as the king had his wife, sister, and chil- 
dren with him; and as he was far from bejng a 
hero, it is not surprising that he should have 
acted contrary to La Fayette’s advice, and has- 
tened back to the palace with his family, instead 
of remaining in a coach which had come to such 
a dead-lock. Yet, for this, the hero of two 
worlds bitterly condemns him, and says, that all 
Louis and the court wanted was, to prove that 
they were,forcibly detained in Paris. But other 
accounts say that La Fayette himself, seeing the 
hopelessness of the case, and fearing, from the 
horrible imprecations uttered by the mob against 
the queen, that murder might ensue, was the first 
to suggest that the king ought to abandon all 
thoughts of the journey, and get under cover in 
the Tuileries as quickly as possible. Though 
assailed by the most opprobrious epithets, Marie 
Antoinette walked nobly erect and with a firm 
and majestic step, so long as she was in sight of 
that ill-tongued, sanguinary rabble; but once in 
the privity of her own apartment, she shuddered 
and wept. Hiyimiliated to the dust La Fayette 
hastened to the Hétel de Ville, and threw up 
his command of the national guards. The mu- 
nicipality and departmental authorities drew up 
an address to the king, not to condole with him 
upon what had happened, not to promise him a 
pleasanter journey for another day, but to tell 
him that they saw with grief that he was favour- 
ing the refractory priests, that he ‘was making 
use of the services of none but enemies to the 
constitution, and that it was to be feared that 
such preferences only showed the true feelings 
of his heart. On the morrow Louis went over 
to the assembly to complain of the terrible insult 
he had sustained, and to declare that he consid- 
ered it essential to his dignity and liberty to go 
to St. Cloud, and that he persisted in his inten- 
tion of going. The president, on whose right 
hand the king was seated, told him that the as- 
sembly was filled with sweet emotions on seeing 
him in the midst of them ; that unquiet agitation 
was inseparable from the progress of liberty ; 
that in spite of the care of virtuous citizens, 
anxious to calm the people, other men still de- 
lighted in spreading rumours and alarms; that 
the circumstances of the times were menacing, 
and proper to excite some suspicions; that the 
cowardly enemies of the constitution and liberty 
were also the king’s enemies; that a faction, but 
too well known, were endeavouring to place 
themselves between the king and the nation; 
and that this visit of his majesty to the assembly 
ought to produce a very good effect, as it would 
show the friendship and confidence which existed 
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said not a syllable about it ; for, as the sovereign 
people had determined it should not he allowed, 
there was small chance of the assembly being 
able to manage it, even if they had sincerely and 
earnestly wished the king to go. After Louis had 
quitted the hall, and it had been voted that his 
speech and the president's speech should be prin- 
ted and sent to all the departments of the kingdom, 
M. Blacon, who had never spoken before in the 
house, ventured to express his astonishment that 
no notice should have been taken of his majesty’s 
desire. ‘The king,” said he, “ has given you a 
mark of his confidence: he has told you that this 
journey to St. Cloud is necessary for the main- 
tenance of law and the constitution—necessary 
to give him the appearance of being free"— . . . 
Here he was interrupted by a loud uproar from 
the cdté gauche, who demanded that he should be 
sent to the Abbaye Prison for the words he had 
spoken. The cété drowt applauded the member 
that madeso unfortunate a maiden speech; but the 
majority carried the order of the day,and no more 
was said about the unlucky St. Cloud journey. 
In the meantime La Fayette was flattered by 
the public efforts made to induce him to as- 
sume once more the command of the national 
guards. For three days his house was constantly 
crowded by deputations. Some of the liberty and 
equality men even fel) on their knees to implore 
him; but this unseemly sight was “ennobled 
by the beautiful idea of one of them, who said, 
‘General, fear nothing, we are still in the attitude 
of free men, for it is before the image of Liberty 
that we kneel!’” The whole municipality, with 
Mayor Bailly at the head of it, stayed one night 
arguing and praying till past midnight, and stall 
the general played the inflexible. But after re- 
sisting temptation during three whole days, La 
Fayette yielded upon conditions. All the sixty 
battalions of the Paris national guard were to 
swear on their words and honours to be, in future, 
orderly and obedient to the laws; those who re- 
fused this oath were to be excluded, and some 
individuals that had behaved with most inde- 
cency towards the royal family were to be 
punished. It is worth while noting how these 
conditions were executed. In the battalions 
appertaining to the more popular or mobbish of 
the districts, many of the men stayed away at 
swearing time, and many of the rest laughed 
while they swore; the redoubtable Centre Gre- 
nadiers refused the oath, and were disbanded ; 
but, with the exception of some fourteen, they 
were all instantly incorporated in other batta- 
lions; and as for punishment, there was none, 
and there could be none, because the mob were 
stronger than La Fayette.and his respectabilities. 
A grenadier had distinguished himself by an 


between them. As for the king’s journcy, he | atrocious discourse he delivered at the door of 
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the king’s carriage when the horses were stopped 
by the mob. That evening he gave a report of 
his speech in the Cordelier Club, who crowned 
him with acivic crown. The company to which 
he belonged expelled him; the club took him 
under their protection; and who was there in 
France that durst defy Danton and his Corde- 
liers! La Fayette, however, continued in his 
pride of place, and the laws fared much as here- 
tofore. Marat devoted three entire papers to 
what he called the “Curious, True, and Remark- 
able History of the Life of Marie-Puul-Joseph- 
Roch-Yves-Gilbert-Mottié, Marquis de la Fay- 
ette; Deputy of the Noblesse, Founder of the 
Club of Monarchists, Institutor of Spies, Presi- 
dent of the Austrian Committee, Generalissimo of 
the Counter-revolutionists, Conspirator-in-chief 
of the Kingdom of France, and General of the 
Parisian Army.” He took fora motto, “All is not 
gold that glitters”—(Tout ce qui reluit nest pas 
d’or)—and he spared not his malice and his lies, 
to which he had the art of giving the appearance 
of verisimilitude. ‘Oh, stupid Parisians,” ex- 
claimed Marat in finishing, “and you can throw 
yourselves atthe foot of a man like this, who will 
try to put you in chains again, after inundating 
France with blood!” 

Nothing could be more reasonable, after all 
these proceedings, than that the printer Prud- 
homme should propose in his newspaper, early in 
the month of May, the immediate abolition of 
royalty. ‘To abolish royalty,” said this friend of 
the Abbé Fauchet, “is to abolish the greatest 
curse and plague that ever desolated mankind. 
Yes! the illustrious citizen of Geneva was right 
when he said that monarchy was a government 
against nature ! The grand basis of 
every free constitution is that principle of eternal 
truth declared by the national assembly itself, 
that men are born free and equal, and remain 
equa] in their rights. Yes! all men are born 
free and equal, and remain so; and yet you de- 
cree a royal dynasty in which future generations 
of individuals are to come into the world with 
rights that other men have not and can never 
have! And you decree that they shall have these 
rights in hereditary succession, whatever be their 
ignorance, their ineptitude, their baseness, or their 
vices!” The municipality, receiving their im- 
pulse from the mob, who had changed the name 
of the Chaussée d’Antin into that of “Street of 
Mirabeau the Patriot,” took it upon themselves 
_ to change the names of all the streets and squares 
of Paris, being particularly careful to paint or 
plaster over every royal designation. The quay 
which had been called Des Théatins, after that 
order of monks, was renamed Quai Voltaire; 
and the Rue Platriére got the name of Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 
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In the course of the month of May, Danton 
and his Cordeliers, becoming bolder every day, 
denounced La Fayette and Mayor Bailly for hav- 
ing ordered the national guards to fire upon the 
people when they were opposing the king’s de- 
parture for St. Cloud. They also changed the 
name of their club into that of “Society of the 
Rights of Man.” As the building in which they 
held their meetings was national property, Bailly 
thought he might take his revenge by putting 
the seals of the municipality upon the doors, and 
by ordering it to be iminediately sold.- The Cor- 
deliers thereupon repaired to a tennis court, for 
Paris had its Jeux-de-Paume as well as Ver- 
sailles; and there, like the tiers ctat, they swore 
that they would never separate. Ina day or two 
they hired a hall that was private property; and 
at the same time the Central Committee of all the 
clubs and fraternal societies of Paris hired the 
great ball-room of the Sieur Cirier, citizen and 
dancing-master. They said they would some day 
bring Mayor Bailly to account; and they kept 
their word. The Jacobin Club announced for 
the lst of June a newspaper, which was to give 
a full account of their debates, and which was 
to be published every Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday. The editors hoped that this 
newspaper would be at the very least as interest- 
ing and as valuable as any that reported the de- 
bates of the national assembly. From the mo- 
ment that this journal was set on foot Robespierre 
seems to have attended more frequently, and to 
have taken more pains about the discourses he 
delivered in the mother society. The Journal 
des Débats des Jacobins soon became exceedingly 
popular, as, besides reporting all the violent’ 
harangues that were delivered in the hall, it 
published, in occasional supplementary numbers, 
other speeches which had been written, but which 
had not been delivered for want of time or 
opportunity. 

There was now an incessant cry in all these 
elubs for proscription and blood, and the cry was 
directed not against the royalists, but against the 
men who had begun the revolution, and who 
wanted it to stop where it now was. Robespierre, 
Marat, and Danton, the idols of the mob, united 
their terrible powers against the La Fayetteists. 

There no lon\rer remained any hope for the 
royal family except in flight. The king had a 
warm love for his country, and a dislike or de- 
testation of foreign interference. So long as there 
seemed a shadow of a chance that the revolution 
would settle down into a quiet and safe order of 
things, leaving a constitutional throne, an estab- 
lished religion, and a national church, he had 
certainly turned a deaf ear to those who advised 
him to flee from France, put himself at the head 
of the emigrants, and call for the co-operation of 
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the other crowned heads of Europe. But when 
murder had paraded in his own palace; when he 
had been dragged a prisoner from Versailles to 
Paris; when every possible insult had been 
heaped upon him and his family in the Tuileries; 
when the church had been revolutionized, and in 
fact destroyed; when he had seen that the clubs 
and the mob—the real masters of France —were 
driving for an anarchy under the name of a de- 
mocratic republic; when he had felt, day after 
day, that his life and the lives of his wife and 
children were not safe in Paris, he had addressed 
himself to his brother kings. 

Aa early as the 3d of December, 1790, Louis 
had addressed himself to his brother-in-law the 
emperor, to the Empress of Russia, and the 
Kings of Spain, Prussia, and Sweden. Vague 
applications had been made to some of these 
courts before, but at this date Louis proposed the 
immediate assembling of a congress, to be sup- 
ported by an armed coalition.’ In short, the 
project appears to have been broadly put, and 
the throne of the Bourbon was to be re-estab- 
lished by foreign invasion, aided by civil war. 
It is doubtful whether any other form of go- 
vernment was thought of except the restoration 
of the old absolute monarchy: no other constitu- 
tion could be approved of by the absolute sove- 
reigns to whom application was made for help; 
nor could those hare-brained fanatics, the emi- 
grants, bear to hear of any other. Except ina 
few cases, these ruined aristocrats had learncd 
no useful lessons from their misfortunes, had ac- 
quired no moderation from watching the immo- 
derate fury of their democratic enemies. They 
thought it less dishonourable to owe their resto- 
ration to foreign armies, and to devastation and 
carnage, than to enter into any compromise with 
their plebeian foes, who, on their part, were re- 
solved to reject every compromise whatsoever, 
and refuse the slightest concessions. The no- 
blesse were to he satisfied with nothing less than 
the restoration, not merely of their titles and pro- 
perty, but also of all their old rights, privileges, 
and exemptions, of many of which they ought to 
hiave been deprived centuries before this revolu- 
tion began. The Czarina Catherine had not yet 
arranged her pe ce With the Turks, and was much 
occupied in watching events in Poland; the King 
of Prussia was busy in watching her; and Loth 
these sovereigns appear to have already contem- 
plated the final partition of Poland. The King 
of Spain, the imbecile Charles IV., was willing 
enough to assist the elder branch of the house of 
Bourbon, but knew not how to set about it, his 
finances being deranged and his army disorgan- 


ized. The King of Sweden, the eccentric Gus- 


' Mémoires dun Homme d Btut, attributed to Hardenberg, the 
Prussian minister. 
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tavus III., though united by no ties of blood 
either to the King or Queen of France, was by far 
the most enthusiastic of all the sovereigns; but 
he was also the poorest of them all, and it was 
most difficult for him to bring an army of brave 
Swedes into France without the assistance of the 
other powers. In the old forms of chivalry Gus- 
tavus had sworn himself the knight of the fair 
and unfortunate Marie Antoinette; and, if 
bravery as romantic as ever existed even in a 
Swedish king and a race of heroes—if an ecstatic 
devotion to the cause could have sufficed—he 
would have performed wonders, and saved that 
queen from the dungeon and the block. Even 
as it was he did something, nay a great deal, to- 
wards liberating her from captivity, and speeding 
her on her present journey, for he had sent her 
the gallant and intelligent young Count Fersen ; 
and, if all parties engaged in that evasion had 
only done their duty as well as that noble Swede, 
Marie Antoinette and her husband and children 
had been saved. The Emperor Leopold, the queen’s 
own brother, was certainly not insensible to her 
sufferings and danger, and he had a very royal 
and imperial antipathy to revolts and revolutions; 
but he was averse to war, much fonder of pacific 
congresses than of the most brilliant campaigns; 
he had a good deal of the Austrian slowness and 
indecision; and the very easy way in which he 
had put dewn revolution in his own Belgic states 
seems to have duped him into a belief that it 
would not be much more difficult, at any given 
time, to arrest and undo the revolution of France. 
He had been told by the noble French emigrants 
that the revolution, after all, was but a temporary 
insurrection ; that they and the court had still a 
most powerful party in the heart of the kingdom; 
and that the common people, and the national 
guards, without discipline, without officers of ex- 
perience and name, would be routed at the first 
onset. At the same time the emperor was per- 
plexed by differences of opinion and plan, and by 
intrigues and jealousies, that existed among these 
emigrants, and apparently among the royal princes 
themselves. At last, however, Leopold was con- 
vinced that it was time to do something. After 
some interviews at Mantua with the king’s -bro- 
ther, the Count d’Artois, he despatched to Paris 
Count Alphonse de Durfort, to ascertain accu- 
rately the sentiments and intentions of the king 
and queen. De Durfort returned to Mantua in 
the month of April with all the information the 
emperor wanted from the Tuileries, and then 
Leopold engaged to send 35,000 men into Flan- 
ders, and 15,000 men into Alsace, to hang upon 
the French frontiers. The emperor further an- 
nounced to the court of the Tuileries, by means 
of secret emissaries, that an army of Swiss would 
; advance in the direction of Lyons, that an army 
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of Piedmontese and Savoyards would invade 
Dauphiny, that the King of Spain would have 
20,000 men ready to pour through the last defiles 
of the Pyrenees, that the King of Prussia had 
promised to co-operate, and that England had 
engaged to remain strictly neutral. All the 
princes of the house of Bourbon, the King of 
Spain, the King of Naples, the Duke of Parma, 
and the expatriated princes of the French branch, 
were to sign a solemn protest and manifesto, and 
to co-operate in the great work according to their 
respective faculties.! Overtures of reconciliation 
and accommodation were even made to the Duke 
of Orleans, but they came to nothing, and his 
friend and negotiator, the Duke de Biron, de- 
clared to Bouillé that Orleans had been carried 
by artful and wicked men farther than he in- 
tended to go, but thought he could not, with 
honour, desert his party; that his royal. highness 
was weak, but that, although his want of resolu- 
tion had placed him at the disposal of dangerous 
men, who had sadly misled him, Bouill6 might 
be certain of one thing—that it was the Duke of 
Orleans and his party who would save both the 
king and kingdom. 

Louis, who had kept up a pretty frequent cor- 
respondence with De Bouillé, wrote to that offi- 
cer early in May, that he was fully resolved to 
flee from Paris, and retire to Montmedy, where 
De Bouillé had made a fortified camp, and whence, 
in case of necessity, it would be easy to retreat 
into the emperor’s territory of Luxemburg, 
where Austrian troops were to be stationed to 
support him. His majesty further acquainted 
De Bouillé that he had reason to believe the 
Austrian troops would be in Luxemburg before 
the middle of June, and that he proposed leaving 
Paris on the 15th of June. It was not, however, 
until the 21st of June, that the royal family were 
enabled to effect their escape from the Tuileries. 
A paper was left behind, headed, “Proclamation 
of the king to all the French on his quitting 
Paris.” It was a long list of the insupportable 
grievances Louis had undergone, and of the dis- 
orders and outrages which had been committed 
in every part of France. It declared that he had 
been a prisoner ever since the month of October, 
1789, when they brought him from Versailles to 
Paris: and that, though he could have borne his 
own misfortunes, he could no longer bear to see 
that the operations of the national assembly had 
ended in the destruction of royalty itself, in the 
violation of property and personal security, in a 
complete anarchy in all parts of the empire. It 
complained, perhaps with too much emphasis, of 
the bad lodging and unsuitable accommodation he 
and his family had found in the Tuileries. It 
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spoke of the bitter sacrifice he had been com- 
pelled to make in dismissing the gardes du corps, 
whose fidelity to him had been so long proved. 
It spoke of the massacre of two of them, and of 
the wounds and ill-treatment they had received 
under his own eyes. It spoke of the savage out- 
cry which had been kept up all along against the 
queen, “a faithful wife, whose conduct had been 
so heroic ;” and it declared that it was evident all 
the machinations were directed against the king 
himself. “It was to the soldiers of the ex-Gardes 
Frangaises and the Parisian national guard that 
the custody of the king was intrusted, under the 
orders of the municipality of Paris, from Whom 
thecommandant-general derived his appointment. 
The king therefore saw himself a prisoner in his 
own states—for what else can one be called who 
sees himself forcibly surrounded by persons he 
suspects?” It recapitulated the first acts of the 
reform, where the king had willingly and readily 
concurred with the assembly, and the acts which 
immediately followed, and which had continued 
ever since, in which his assent had been extorted 
from him by violence and threats. “The assem- 
bly has put the king out of the constitution, in 
refusing him the right of sanctioning the consti- 
tutional acts, and classing as constitutional acts 
whatever other acts they think proper, and in 
curtailing and limiting his veto. They have al- 
lowed him 25,000,000 livres, about £1,200,000, 
which are entirely absorbed by the expenses of 
his household. They have left him the usufruct 
of some domains, with embarrassing forms, and 
have deprived him of the patrimony of his an- 
cestors. Let the different points of administra- 
tion be examined, and it will be seen that the 
king is set aside in all of them. He has no share 
in the making of laws; he can only beg the as- 
sembly to occupy themselves about such or such 
a matter. As for the administration of justice 
and the appointment of judges, he has no share 
in them. There remained a last prerogative, the 
most beautiful of all, that of pardoning and com- 
muting punishments: you have taken that too 
from the king!” It asserted, with a truth that 
no one will dispute, that the Society of Jacobins 
had made themselves the chief power in the state, 
and had reduced all other authorities to a state 
of nullity. It said the king had been declared 
supreme chief of the army, and yet the army had 
been directed, without his participation, by com- 
mittees of the national assembly: and he had 
never been able to excercise any authority or to 
appoint to any places, because his choice displeased 
the clubs, and his authority was envied him by 
the assembly. The king had been declared su- 
preme chief of the administration of the king- 


— dom; but the assembly had taken that adminis- 


tration into their own hands, and the agents of 
312 
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the king had been left without any power or in- 
fluence, “Above all, the form of government is 
become vicious through two causes; the assembly 
exceeds the limits of its powers, and it exercises 
by means of ita committee of research the most 
It has established 


barbarous of all despotisms. 
associations, known under the name of Jacobins, 
or Friends of the Constitution, who compose cor- 
porations infinitely more dangerous than the an- 
cient ones: these associations or clubs deliberate 


on all the parts of government, and exercise a 


power so preponderating, that all public bodies, 
not even excepting the national assembly itself, 
can do nothing but by their orders, The king 
does not think that it can be possible to preserve 
such a government as this; the nearer the assem- 
bly draws to the conclusion of its labours, the 
more do sensible people despair of it. Their new 
regulations, instead of throwing balm upon 
wounds, embitter discontents; the thousand 


journals and calumnious pamphlets, which are 
but the echoes of the clubs, perpetuate the dis- 
order, and never has the assembly dared to apply 


any remedy. What it tends tois.a metaphysical 
government, impossible in tts execution.” The 
paper then mentioned that a motion had been 
made in the assembly, and loudly applauded, 
that the king should be carried off from Ver- 
sailles, and the queen put in a convent. It de- 
scribed the massacre of an innocent man, almost 
under the king’s own eyes, in the garden of the 
Tuileries ; and it dwelt with a natural feeling on 
the affronts studiously put upon the king and the 
royal family at the federation festival. It af- 
firmed that all those men who had spoken against 
religion and the throne had received the honours 
of atriumph. It complained of the harsh insult- 
ing treatment which the king’s aunts, who were 
leaving France on account of religion, had met 
with on their journey. It alluded to the “Day of 
Poignards,” saying, that, when the factions had 
excited the émeute at Vincennes, those gentlemen 
had gathered round him out of pure love to their 
sovereign, and yet they had been shamefully ill- 
treated; and men had carried their audacity to 
such a pitch as to break their arms before the 
king’s face. After mentioning the interrupted 
journey to St. Cloud, and the forced attendance 
at mass in the purish church, and the circular 
letter to the foreign ambassadors, which, it said, 
had been forced from the king, the proclamation 
concluded with these words :—“ After all these 
sufferings, and seeing the impossibility of hinder- 
ing the evil, it is natural that the king should 
endeavour to put himself in safety. Frenchmen, 
and you whom he was wont to call inhabitants 
of the good city of Paris, place no confidence in 
the suggestions of the factions; return to your 
king; he will ever be your friend, when your 
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holy religion shall be respected, when govern- 
ment shall be placed on a proper footing, and 
liberty established on a solid basis—P.8, The 
king prohibits his ministers from signing any 
order in his name, and enjoins the keeper of the 
seals to send him the great seal as soon as he 
shall be required so to do.” This paper was, pos- 
sibly, not the very best or most political of com- 
positions ; but it was still farther from being the 
mean contemptible thing that Thiers represents 
it; nor can any man in his senses, that will hon- 
eatly look at the mountain of evidence which ex- 
ists, attempt to deny that it contained a true pic- 
ture of the state of France, and of the sufferings 
and humiliations which Louis had undergone.' 
As soon as the flight was known there was a 
fearful storm in the national assembly and fresh 
riots in the streets of Paris. General officers 
were sworn to serve the nation without any re- 
ference to the king; and votes were rapidly passed 
that all the national guards of the kingdom should 
be called out, that more arms should be distri- 
buted among the people, that the national guards- 
men should name their own officers, and should 
receive regular pay like the troops of the line. 
But the proceedings in the clubs were in reality 
far more important than those in the assembly. 
The Jaeobins, who were for ever swearing, 
now swore to be true to the people; and then 
denounced nearly every member of the assembly 
and nearly every officer and public functionary 
as a traitor in league with the fugitive king, 
the aristocratic emigrants and priests, and the 
crowned tyrants of Europe. As Robespierre was 
finishing a tremendous speech, La Fayette and a 
few members of the assembly appeared in the 
club, and caught the quick eye of Danton. That 
formidable man rose, and instantly said, ‘“‘I so- 
lemnly engage to carry my head to the acaffold, 
or prove that the heads of those men ought to 
fall at the feet of the people they have betrayed. 
In the first place I call upon M. la Fayette!” 
And terrible was the call; for he accused the 
conmandant-general of all the deadly crimes im- 
puted to him by Marat, and asked him how he 
dared present himself in that society of patriots. 
La Fayette made but a very timid reply, consist- 
ing of a compliment to the Jacobins, and a miser- 


able commonplace sentiment. As an orator, and 


1 All that this historian says about the paper is—‘‘ The king 
complained of his losses of power without sufficient dignity, and 
showed himeelf as much wounded at being reduced to 30,000,000 
of civil list as at having lost all his prerogatives. The assembly 
listened to the complaints of the monarch, pitied his weakness, 
and passed on to other matters.”—Hist. de la Rev. Frangaise. 
In absolutely nothing will this writer be correct. The civil list, 
as we have seen, was 25,000,000. This may be considered as a 
trifle, although 5,000,000, even of livres, make rather an impor- 
tant sum; but Thiers is constantly working at this kind of arith- 
metic, adding here and subtracting there just as it suits his 
purpose. 
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in such an assembly, the hero of two worlds, as 
opposed to Danton, had no more force: than @ 
mouse in the claws of acat. “I have been asked,” 
said he, “why I come to re-unite myself to this 
society: I come because it is here that all good 
citizens ought to repair in times of crisis and 
alarm. It is more than ever necessary to fight 
for liberty, and I was the first to say that when 
a people desired to be free they became so; and 
T have never been so sure of liberty as I am now, 
after enjoying the spectacle which this capital 
has offered us on this day.” And having thus 
said, La Fayette, who had courage, but no orator 
courage, slunk out of the hall of the Jacobins, 
wherein, we believe, he never appeared again. 

In the faubourgs and in the Palais Royal it 
was proclaimed that the king had -vacated his 
throne, and that a republic which would realize 
all the rights of man was going to begin. In the 
Place de Gréve they broke to pieces the bust of 
Louis XVI., which was lighted up at nights by 
the celebrated danterne, that dread of the enemies 
of the revolution. In every street the words 
king, queen, royal, Bourbon, court, &c., were 
effaced from the signs of shops and warehouses ; 
and while this was doing Marat called upon the 
people to cut off the heads of La Fayette, Bailly, 
and all the traitors of the assembly, to summon 
to Paris all the armed people of the departments, 
and to name a dictator or a military tribune. 

After many misadventures, and not a few signal 
follies on the part of the king, the royal family 
reached Varennes; but there they were stopped 
and put under arrest. On the 25th, at half-past 
seven in the evening, it was announced to the 
national assembly that the king had arrived at 
Paris, and was surrounded by the mob, who were 
threatening to hang three gardes du corps that 
were fastened on the coach-box. 

Suffocated with grief and shame, with dust and 
heat—for that June month was excessively hot 
~—the royal family had arrived at the barriers a 
little before seven o'clock, escorted by La Fayette, 
who had gone out beyond Pantin to meet them, 
and by at least 10,000 national guards, mixed 
with a multitude ten times more numerous. The 
assembly and the municipality had carefully pre- 
pared the reception which they were to meet: a 
placard had been stuck up beforehand in all parts 
of Paris with these laconic words upon it— 
‘‘' WHOSOEVER APPLAUDS THE KING SHALL BE 
BEATEN: WHOSOEVER INSULTS HIM SHALL BE 
HANGED,” One part of the order, though the in- 
fraction of it was only punishable with a beating, 
was much more strictly attended to than the 
other where the penalty was hanging. The Paris 
citizens stared at the captives with hat on head, 
and one poor fellow, who, out of royalist senti- 
ments, or pity and respect, ventured to take his 
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hat off to the queen, was nearly torn to pieces; 
and the accursed berline was several times stopped 
by the blood-thirsty vociferous rabble, swearing 
that they must at least murder the gardes du 
corps; and, though these gentlemen were not mas- 
sacred nor hanged, they were beaten while sitting 
on the coach-box. To avoid passing through the 
streets of Paris, where worse might have hap- 
pened, the berline was dragged round the boule- 
vards, through the Champs Elysées, and then 
into the garden of the Tuileries by the gate of 
the Pont-Tournant. But even there it was in an 
instant surrounded by a mob, and apprehensions 
were entertained for the personal safety of the 
royal family. The king and the Princess Eliza- 
beth descended and walked precipitately towards 
the open door of the palace. The queen, who 
was the last to quit the berline, had scarcely 
touched the ground with her foot when the Dukes 
of Noailles and Aiguillon came up to her, and 
almost carried her in their arms across the gar- 
den; for, though hot and inconsiderate patriots, 
and in very bad odour at the court, these two 
noblemen could feel for her perilous and deplor- 
able situation. To some one in the crowd who 
ventured to whisper a few words of comfort and 
encouragement, the queen gently said, “ Monsieur, 
Iam prepared for everything!” Every gate, door, 
wicket, and outlet whatsoever of the palace was 
now guarded, both from within and from without; 
and the national guards had orders never to lose 
sight of any of the family, or at least never to 
permit the king or the queen to go from one room 
to the other without watching them. Louis lost 
no flesh, but the effect of these humiliations on 
Marie Antoinette, and of the agitations she had 
undergone during the journey, was terrible. 
“The first time,” says Madame Campan, “ that 
I saw the queen after the sad catastrophe of the 
journey of Varennes, I found her rising from her 
bed; her features were not extremely altered, but, 
after her first words of kind greeting, she took 
off her cap and bade me observe the effect which 
grief had produced on her head of hair. In a 
single night her hair had become as white as that 
of a woman of seventy years! I will not describe 
the feelings which rent my heart. . . . Her 
majesty showed me a ring which she had pre- 
pared for the Princess of Lamballe: it contained 
a tress of her white hair, with the inscription, 
Blanchis par le malheur—(Made white by mis- 
fortune).” 

The royalist general, the Marquis de Bouillé, 
who, through a combination of accidents, had ar- 
rived at Varennes a few hours too late to rescue 
the king, was obliged to flee for his life across the 
frontivrs. From Luxemburg the marquis wrote 
a terrible letter to the assembly, telling them 
that the king had only endeavoured to break his 
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chains; that there was no longer any law or mo- 
rality in France; that it was he that had pre- 
vailed upon the king to go towards the frontiers; 
that now those frontiers would soon be crossed 
by the disciplined armies of the princes related 
or allied with Louis; that their disorganized 
armies andarmed rabble could never stand against 
those veteran troops; and that if they dared to 
touch a hair of the king’s or of the queen's head, 
not one stone would be left on another in all 
Paris. Most of the deputies present, and all the 
mob that crowded their galleries, laughed very 
heartily at the old royalist’s threats. 

The assembly, with affected magnanimity, 
passed to the order of the day; but nevertheless, 
2 price was set upon the head of the author of 
the letter soon after. Most of the great powers 
of Europe were, as we have said, occupied about 
other matters, foremost among which was the 
final partition of Poland; and De Bouillé him- 
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self says that he saw no dispositions among them 
for any invasion of France, and that he knew at 
the time it-was impossible to put his threata into 
execution. For once we agree with Thiers, that 
but for the generous motive which dictated it, 
and which was to turn the torrent of popular 
fury from the king and queen upon himeelf, De 
Bouillé’s letter was a mad one. Thiers is, how- 
ever, wrong when he taxes the fugitive general 
with falsehood in representing the military forces 
of the country as being in a contemptible state. 
Those forces were in that condition when De 
Bouillé wrote, and it was only through the long 
time allowed them before the allied powers at- 
tempted to strike their blow, that the patriot 
armies were got into some order and consistence. 
If the armies of the allies had really been ready 
to march into France in the summer of 1791, it 
would have been no laughing matter for French- 
men, 
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Petion chosen mayor of Paris. 


es a drawing near the end of its days; 
aAs—20b| and it had been for a long time so 
i 

aL Gtem@> Ve | much less powerful than the Jaco- 
Maes P| bin Club, that it is rather in the 
ee \) great hall of the Rue Saint Honoré 
and in the Jacobir journals, than in the Salle de 
Manége and assembly decrees, that we ought to 
look for the grand effects produced by the flight 
to Varennes. Girey-Dupré finished a tremendous 
speech tothe Jacobins, by demanding that Louis 
de Bourbon should be provisorily despoiled of all 
the royal functions until he could be tried before 
a grand jury, which should meet at the jatest on 
the 30th of August next, the terms of his motion 
hinting very plainly that the proper punishment 
for the king would be that which Charles I. met 
with in England. An unnamed Jacobin, who 





@|HE national assembly was now, spoke next, approved of everything that had 


been said except the mention of the block and the 
axe, and moved as an amendment that the phrase 
should be left out which referred to Charles I. of 
England. To this another unnamed facetiously 
responded, that he would readily second this 
amendment, provided only the club would also 
agree that all the histories, engravings, pamphlets, 
and accounts of the decollation of the English 
king which had been collected by the society 
should be publicly burned. There was a good 
deal of laughing at this jest—a jest which proves 
that the Jacobins had, at a very early period, 
contemplated and studied the bloody finale of 
Louie's history, without the faculty or the wish 
to discover any difference between the lives and 
characters of the two princes, Charles and Louis. 
Antoine, another potential Jacobin, thought there 
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could be no doubt that Louis had merited death 
by his treacherous and ignominious flight; but 
conceived it might be magnanimous and wise to 
spare at least his life. ‘All his plots and pro- 
jects,” said he, “oblige you to make sure of his 
person, as you can have no security in his oaths 
or faith. He is a prisoner, and a prisoner he 
must ever be; for you know that if he were free 
for a moment he would flee again. Now, I ask 
you, can a state prisoner be the chief of the exe- 
cutive power of a great nation?”’ 

At these exciting moments one of the most 
constant attendants in the hall of the Jacobins 
was Thomas Paine, who did not content himself 
with playing the part of listener and applauder, 
but sometimes spoke, and more frequently wrote 
in journals and pamphlets. He passed for a 
great republican luminary; and his opinions, 
particularly when written, and put into decent 
French by native littérateurs, were always re- 
ceived with wonderful deference. ‘The famous 
Paine,” says Dumont, who had just returned to 
Paris from Switzerland, “was very intimate in 
the house of Condorcet ; he believed that he alone 
had made the American revolution, and that he 
was called to make a new revolution in France.” 
The author of the Rights of Man was constantly 
recommending a republic, something like that of 
the United States, but a good deal more demo- 
cratical; and he spoke the words of truth and 
common sense when he said that the French had 
made a republic already in everything but the 
name, and that the co-existence of a king and of 
such a constitution as they had framed was in- 
compatible, anomalous, impossible. Even before 
the flight to Varennes, Paine had been busily 
engaged in writing arguments and manifestoes for 
a Gallican republic. His most zealous disciple 
was Achille Duchatelet, who had served in Ame- 
rica under La Fayette, and had there imbibed 
some crude republican sentiments, to which he 
added certain extravagant notions about the per- 
fectibility of mankind by means of altering their 
governments, which he had since contracted 
through his close intimacy with Condorcet. .. . 
“When the king fled, Duchatelet was acting 
alone ; it was Paine and he—an Anglo-American 
and a thoughtless young man belonging to the 
French noblesse—that were putting themselves 


The idea of a republic had scarcely presented 
itself, directly and nakedly, to any of them, and 
this first signal carried consternation to all the 
cété drowt, and to the more moderate portion even 
of the céé gauche.” . . . When Duchftelet 
sounded some of the chiefs, he met at first with 
but little encouragement. Siéyes refused his 
concurrence with marks of contempt, and a good 
many of them told him it was not yet time. “If 
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I was not deceived in my information,” adds 

Dumont, “La Fayette, in particular, repulsed 

those who tried to speak to him about a republic, 

saying that it would take twenty years to ripen 

liberty and make republicans of the French 

people. But the seed thrown by the audacious 

hand of Paine began to germinate in a good 

many heads. Condorcet, at the moment of the 

king’s flight, had become a decided republican. 

Claviére, Petion, Buzot, met together to discuss 
this question. They spoke about it at Bidder- 
mann the banker’s, where I was residing; and I 
there saw formed the first filaments of that 
opinion which soon grew strong in the southern 

provinces. Here are some of the weightiest 
things that were said in these private committees: 
—The king has lost public confidence, and will 
never recover it. The nation can never forget 
that flight, after so many positive and even gra- 
tuitous oaths ; the king himself can never forget 
that he was brought back by force, and that he 
reigns by an act of grace over a people that 
despise him. The elements of the monarchy are 
destroyed ; the king can no longer appear in any 
other light than in that of a conspirator ; and no- 
thing can be so absurd as to intrust great powers 
in the constitution to the man who has declared 

himself its enemy. This reasoning was very 

strong against the king, but it was very weak 
against royalty. They did not draw this dis- 
tinction, because a difficulty presented itself, 
which they could not overcome without placing 
on the throne a branch of the Bourbon family. 

This last scheme pleased none of the men I have 
named. The Duke of Orleans appeared to them 
too despicable a personage. They also said that 
for two years past the king had not governed, 
but the national assembly ; that all the obstacles 
came from him, and all the resources and powers 
from the assembly; that all the resistance to 
government was owing to his partizans, and that 
all the obedience was rendered to the assembly. 
‘In short, says Condorcet, ‘if a republic is 
made by revolution, if the people rise against 

the court, the consequences will be terrible ; but, 

if we make a republic now that the assembly 
enjoys its omnipotence, the transition will not 

be difficult; and it will be better to make it at 

present, when the king is powerless and has 
nothing to hold by, than when his constitutional 
power shall have been restored to him; for then 
his dethronement will require an effort.’ As for 
royalty itself, it was now regarded as a scarecrow 
for children, and as a puppet for men. I never 
heard in these meetings any true arguments in 
favour of monarchy. The greatest mischief is 
to quit what we know for what we do not know. 
To ask for a republic is very easy, and signifies 
nothing; but what form of republic is it to be? 
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How many kinds of republic are there, or have | country in the Champ de Mars—which wooden 


there been?” The assembly, however, pretended 
and decreed that the monarchy should be pre- 
served—that France should continue to be a con- 
stitutional monarchy—though the constitution 
was altogether democratic, and though the king 
was a prisoner gardé a vue. But again the clubs 
waxed furious, and there was soon riot and blood 
about it. 

On the night of the 15th of July, the Jacobins, 
in their club, decided that the sovereign people 
should be invited to sign a petition demanding 
the abolition of royalty. The petition was drawn 
up by Brissot ; but Robespierre, with his consti- 





MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE.—From a portrait by 
Duplesn-Bertaux. 


tutional timidity or caution, thought it yet too 
soon, and said he had a presentiment that it would 
be made the pretext for some sanguinary attack 
on the people. It was probably through the ma- 
neeuvres of Robespierre that the club determined 
to keep out of the scrape, and leave the people 
or the mob to act for themselves. Another peti- 
tion was drawn up (apparently in the Cordelier 
Club) on Saturday the 16th; and by the usual 
means of proclamation in the Palais Royal, and 
placards in the streets, the people were invited 
to sign it on th2 next day on the altar of the 


' La Fayette says that the petition was drawn up by Laclos, 
the author of Les Liaisons Dangereuses, and still secretary to the 
Duke of Orleans, and corrected by Brissot. According to Ma- 
dame Roland and Brissot himself, Laclos was associated in the 
task of drawing up the petition, but left it all to Brissot, after 
having failed to obtain the insertion of a paragraph favourable 
to the Duke of Orleans’ pretensions to the vacant throne. One 
thing is quite clear, and that is, that the direct attack upon 
royalty intended in the petition was a measure which Madame 
Roland and the whole Gironde party had taken to their heart of 
hearts. After the bloody scene in the Champ de Mars, the 
Rolands scampered away from Paris, but they svon returned, 
and under auspiciously republican circumstances. 





construction had been left standing right in front 
of the Hétel des Invalides ever since the federa- 
tion festival of the preceding year, when La 
Fayette had almost been kissed and hugged to 
death by the people. Betimes on the Sabbath 
morning Paris began to flock to the field of Maré. 
A great many of that republican party afterwards 
called the Gironde, with Madame Roland (who 
has as good a title as any of them to be considered 
as the leader of the party), went out to see, and 
also to sign. The petition was not yet there, but 
a place was prepared for it on the boards of the 
altar of the country—deal flanks, easy to pierce 
with awl or gimlet. A number of persons as- 
cended the deal fabric, and were walking about 
gratifying their curiosity, and expecting the ar- 
rival of the petition, when a patriot, or some say 
a patriotess, felt something prick the sole of his 
or her foot; and springing aside, and looking 
down, he or she discovered a brad-awl] working 
through the deal boards. Hullabalu! Here was 
some deadly treason! No doubt some gunpowder 
plot to blow up the altar of the country, together 
with the petition and all the sovereign , people 
upon it or round about it! In brief time the 
planks were torn up, and underneath were dis- 
covered, lying perdus, with victuals enough to 
last them for four-and-twenty hours, two comical- 


i looking fellows, one being an invalid with a 
| wooden leg, and the other a Parisian hairdresser 


out of work. When first unearthed, these two 


| drolls pretended to have been asleep, or to have 


just awakened from a sound sleep; and when 
taxed’ with their awl-and-gimlet work, they said, 
with a titter, that they only meant to look at the 
women’s legs. As lubricity was so common a 
propensity among the Parisians, this ought to 
have saved the wooden-legged soldier and the 
idle perruquier, more particularly as no barrel of 
gunpowder, as nothing but cold meat and a little 
wine, a brad-awl and a gimlet, could be found in 
the cavity, or in any other hollow part under- 
neath the deal altar of the country. But the 
word had gone abroad that they were spies of 
the court; and so the patriots clutched the man 
of the wooden leg and the man of scissors, hanged 
them both at the nearest /anterne, then cut off 
their heads, stuck them upon pikes, and carried 
them through the most peopled parts of Paris to 
that great Gehenna, the Palais Royal. This was 
at an early hour of the morning, and not in the 
latter part of the day, as represented by Thiers 
and the other advocates of La Fayette, who tell 
the story as if the massacre of the people which 
followed was the immediate and almost instan- 
taneous consequence of the murder of these two | 
obscene rogues by the mob.’ We can perfectly 
"2 The editors of the Histotre Parlementaire, who have carefully 
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believe that the motive assigned by the two men | 


for their being where they were found was the 
true one; but the republican faction have not 
acrupled to accuse La Fayette and others of that 
party, of having paid the men to conceal them- 
selves under the precious altar in order to excite 
suspicion and an émeute, which might give them 
an opportunity of employing their armed force, 
and suppressing the aspirations of the republicans 
by terror and blood. - 

Madame Roland, that angelic republican, as 
she is still fancifully represented by so many 
writers, in one place repeats this accusation as 
being vratsemblable, or very probably true; and 
in another place directly charges the treachery 
upon La Fayette by name, as an instrument of 
the court. Another party accused Robespierre 
of being the cause of all the mischief; but, 
-with a strict impartiality in judging between La 
Fayette and Robespierre, we cannot possibly con- 
ceive why either of them should have put the 
two men in the hole. It is quite true that La 
Fayette was prepared beforehand to attack and 
disperse the people; and that everything was 
ready for such an attack at a very early hour in 
the morning, before the invalid and the barber 
were discovered, and when scarcely a hundred 
people had collected in the Champ de Mars; but 
he had constitutional authority and license to at- 
tend at such a great meeting with his national 
guards at his back; he might calculate pretty 
confidently that some provocation or collision 
would take place between his respectabilities and 
the mob, and there were a hundred little means 
to bring about an occasion for reading the riot act, 
or proclaiming martial law, and firing upon the 
people, without having recourse to that round- 
about way of putting the invalid and the perru- 
quier under the altar of the country, &. At mid- 
day, or nearly five hours after the perruquier and 
the invalid had been murdered, La Fayette de- 
spatched a detachment of his national guards to 
the Champ de Mars, with several pieces of artil- 
lery ; but, though there was an immense multi- 
tude assembled, there was no rioting, and the peti- 
tion, it appears, had not yet arrived. And these 
national guards retired without doing anything. 
The mob remained expecting Danton and his Cor- 
deliers, who had engaged to bring the petition ; 
but Danton and his confréres, panic-stricken at 
the indecision of the Jacobin Club, at the parade 


collected and compared all the newspapers and other documents 


of the day, say that the account of it given by Toulongeon is 
nothing but a gross and clumsy sketch, full of false or inexact 
allegations; and that the same may be said of the account given 
by M. Thiers, who has followed Toulongeon almost word for 
word. None of the documents they give, and not one of the 
numerous memoirs of the time which we have read, will bear 
out Thiers’ narrative. Dulaure's account is contradictory and 
incorrect from beginning to end. 

1 Madame Roland, Memoireg 
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of military force which La Fayette had got up, 
and at confident reports that there was a design 
on foot to butcher or imprison the popular 
champions and journalists, had either fled out of 
Paris or concealed themselves in it.2 Some time 
after the national guards had retired from the 
Champ de Mars a committee arrived at the altar 
of the country from the Jacobin Club, which, on 
the motion of Robespierre, sent them thither, not 
to inform the people that the club had withdrawn 
the petition which had been written by Brissot, 
but simply to see and report what was passing 
at that great meeting, Tired of waiting, and 
convinced at last that neither the Cordeliers nor 
the Jacobins would venture to bring a petition 
to be signed, some of the mob, who could turn 
sentences themselves, set to work and drew up, 
upon the altar of the country, a petition of their 
own, telling the national assembly that their po- 
litical existence was drawing near its close; that 
an enormous crime had been committed by the 
king ; that the empire was on the brink of ruin; 
and that the assembly ought to be guided by the 
will of the people. And presently such patriots 
as could write began to sign their names, and 
such as could not, to scrawl their crosses. As 
the people wrotg on different loose sheets of 
paper, which were afterwards fastened together 
so as to make an enormous scroll, more than six 
thousand signatures and crosses were soon ob- 
tained. Some of the signers, not satisfied with 
writing their names, gave their reasons for 
signing, or accompanied their signatures by de- 
nunciations of royalty—in words ill spelt and in 
sentences that defied the arbitrary power of French 
grammar.* Women and children signed as well 
as men. The mass of signatures proceeded 
from people who hardly knew how to write. 
There were marchandes-de-modes, soubrettes, 
and filles-de-joie in abundance; and these prac- 
tical ladies, probably not without an eye to 
business, seem to have generally given their ad- 
dresses as well as their names. Among the men 
who signed were several conspicuous members 
of the Jacobin Club—as Brewer-battalion-com- 
mandant Santerre, and Gateau; and a good many 
of the Cordelier Club, maugre the fright and the 
flight of their leader Danton. ‘The whole peti- 


tion,” says a Frenchman who has examined it at- 
tentively, “is perhaps one of the most curious 
relics which have been found under the rubbish 





2 Yet Dulaure says that Danton read the petition from the 
altar of the country with his stentorian voice, and was greatly 
applauded. The Stentor Danton was running away into the 
country at this moment as if for his life! 

3 The editors of the Hisoire Parlementaire give the following 
example, which they say they took at hazard from among a heap 
of éthey signatures just as bad :—‘‘Je rénonoe au roy je ne le 
veux plus le connette pour le roy je suis sitoiien fransay pour 
la patry du bataillon de Boulogne Louis Magloire l'ainé & Bou- 
logne.” a 
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of our revolution. It hasa form, a physiognomy, 
which paints better than all the apologies of the 
time the character and the very nature of this 
grand petitioning meeting.” 

It was five o'clock in the evening, and still 
La Fayette and Bailly, and the municipality, 
though anxious to strike a blow, wavered and 
hesitated. The municipality had issued one of 
their proclamations and pasted it up in print on 
the Paris walls, apparently about the same time 
that La Fayette sent his detachment and artil- 
lery to the Champ de Mars—that is to say, be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock, or five hours after 
the murders. This proclamation was as signal 
x piece of quackery as ever proceeded from that 
illustrious body. It was conceived in these 
terms, which ought to be well remembered :— 
“The municipal body, being informed that fac- 
tious men and foreigners, paid to sow the seeds of 
disorder, and to preach rebellion, are proposing 
to hold great meetings, in the culpable hope of 
leading the people astray and carrying them to 
reprehensible excesses; and having heard the 
report of the second substitute of the procureur 
of the commune, declare that every crowded 
meeting whatever, with or without arms, in the 
public places, streets, or thorquglifares, is con- 
trary to the law: prohibit all persons from flock- 
ing together or forming in groups in any public 
place: order all those who have thus formed 
groups to separate on the instant; enjoin all the 
commissaries of police to repair without delay to 
such places in their several districts as may seem 
likely to become places where public tranquillity 
may be menaced, and to employ, in order to 
maintain tranquillity, all the means which are 
given to them by the law: send to the command- 
ant of the national guard to give the most pre- 
cise orders for dispersing these meetings; and 
the municipal body reserve to themselves to take 
such other necessary measures as circumstances 
may call for.” But nothing followed this pro- 
clamation and the visit of the detachment of na- 
tional guards to the Champ de Mars for several 
hours, although, at about two o’clock, the munici- 
pals were informed that some of the national 
guards had been insulted in the streets. Accord- 
ing to their own account, or proces verbal, Bailly 
and the municip:ls then, considering that the 
xrmed force could not alarm good citizens, resolved 
that martial law should be proclaimed ; but it ap- 
pears they did not come to this resolution till past 
tive in the evening. Three municipal officers de- 
scended from the Haétel de Ville and read the 
Jaw, which corresponded in some respect with 
our riot act; and the blood-red flag was then 
hung out at one of the principal windows of that 


_—— oon LS ASUS 
' Hist. Parlement. The original petition is still preserved in 


the archives of the municipality of Paris. 
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townhouse. At half-past five, at the very mo- 
ment, say they themselves, when the municipality 
were goiny to put themselves in march for the 
Field of Federation or of Mars, some commis- 
saries arrived at the Hétel de Ville, and an- 
nounced that one of the murderers of the morn- 
ing had been arrested, but had effected his escape 
the very next minute ; that Commandant-general 
La Fayette had been fired upon; that the indi- 
vidual guilty of that crime had been arrested, 
but M. le Commandant-général had caused him 
to be set at liberty on the spot; that the two 
murders in the morning had been accompanied 
by very atrocious circumstances (the municipals 
might have known this, and we thirfk must have 
known it, eight or nine hours earlier than half- 
past five in the evening); that the national 
guards had been insulted in the Palais Royal, 
and that one of their principal officers had nar- 
rowly escaped death; that they, the commis- 
suries, had been at the altar of the country, and 
had found it covered by a multitude of citizens 
and citizenesses, who said that they had met 
quietly to sign a petition in a proper and legal 
manner; that, upon being commanded to dis- 
perse, they had insisted that a deputation of 
twelve persons should accompany them, the con. 
missaries, to the Hétel de Ville, to demand the 
liberation of some patriots who had been arrested 
without any offence; and, finally, that this said 
deputation of twelve was outside the door of the 
Hotel de Ville. It was now six o'clock. The 
municipals say that they were preparing to hear 
this deputation, but found that they had run 
away, no doubt to inform their friends in the 
Champ de Mars that martial law was proclaimed. 
But Printer Prudhomme, who was one of the 
deputation, says that they did not run away at 
all—says, they executed their mission and spoke 
with Mayor Bailly, who told him he was only 
going to march in order to introduce peace—says, 
that it was now for the first time that that signal 
of massacre, the red flag, was displayed from the 
window, and that the national guards in the 
Place de Gréve, collected from the aristocratic 
and unpatriotic districts, set up a shout of joy at 
sight of the red flag, raised their muskets towards 
heaven, then grounded arms and loaded them. 
‘“We saw,” adds Prudhomme, “a municipal offi- 
cer go from rank to rank and whisper in the ears 
of the national guard officers. Frozen with hor- 
ror, we then returned to the altar of the country 
to warn our brethren of all that we had wit- 
nessed.” This printer is not to be believed im- 
plicitly ; but no more is Mayor Bailly, or what- 
ever municipal it was that drew up the proces 
verbal. But, according to this official document 
itself, it was considerably past six o’clock ere the 
municipal body, preceded by a detachment of 
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cavalry, three cannons, and a blood-red flag, and 
followed by a very numerous detachment of na- 
tional guards on foot, really began their march; 


and half-past seven ere they arrived at the 


Champ de Mars. They say that their intention 
was to march straight up to the altar of the 
_ country, but that they were scarcely at the en- 
trance of the Champ de Mars when a number of 
people cried out furiously “Down with the red 


flag! down with those bayonets!” that they’ 


nevertheless continued their march across the 
field, and were approaching the altar when the 
mob began to throw stones, and one of them 
fired a gun or pistol, the ball of which, passing 
pretty close to Mayor Bailly, lodged in the thick 
of the thigh of one of the mounted national 
guards; that the national guards then fired in 
the air or over the people’s heads, and that there- 
upon a good many of the mob dispersed; but 
that the more desperate part of the rioters soon 
re-united on the flank of the procession or march, 
renewing their terrible cries and their pelting 
with stones; and that then at last, the national 
guards, usipg the right vested in them by the 
laws and decrees of the assembly, and seeing that 
these acts of, violence rendered it impossible for 
the municipal officers to summon the people to 
depart, fired in among them. Piudhomme and 
the rest of the republican journalists tell this 
part of the story also in a very different manner. 
They say that the people were perfectly quiet, 
and that the national guards entered the Champ 
de Mars from three different sides, as if to sur- 
round the altar of the country and massacre all 
around it; that no firearm had been discharged 
nor a stone thrown, when a volley of musketry was 
heard; that the patriots on the altar said, “Do 
not let us move! They are only firing blank car- 
tridges! They must come up here and read the 
proclamation of martial law before they can do 
anything.” That the troops advanced; that there 
was a second discharge of musketry; and that 
‘the people on the altar—15,000 at least—were as 
tranquil as before, and preserved just the same 
countenance, “Alas!” adds Prudhomme, “they 
paid dearly for their courage and their blind con- 
fidence in the law! Men, women, and children 
were massacred, massacred upon the very altar 
of their country!” 

The moment chosen for entering the Champ 
de Mars and firing upon the people was certainly 
that in which the place was most crowded, and 

_ crowded too by persons indifferent to the petition; 
for it was the cool of the evening, and many 
thousands of persons were merely taking their 
evening walk, or were come to see what was a- 
doing ; and—as it never yet failed to happen in 
these popular mélées—several of these inoffensive 
individuals were killed or wounded. The total 
Vou. III. 
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number of victims is differently reported by 
Mayor Bailly and La Fayette, who wished it to 
appear as small as possible, and by the republi- 
cans and their journalists, who were eager to ex- 
aggerate the number in order to augment the fury 
of the people. The municipal procés verbal only 
admits eleven or twelve killed, and ten or a dozen 
wounded ; and three or four national guardsmen 
that were assassinated by the people with knives, 
besides a good many more that were wounded by 
stones: but, according to the other party, more 
than sixty men, women, and children were killed 
or wounded by the national guards, who fired 
nearly point blank more than once. A consider- 
able number of the republicans were seized and 
committed to the prison of La Force, and by ten 
o'clock at night Bailly and La Fayette, who, by 
this day’s work, had signed their own death-war- 
rant or proscription for some no distant day, 
returned triumphant to the Hétel de Ville. In 
the course of the night the rest of the journalists 
and a swarm of scoundrels who had been so long 
preaching liberty or death, and urging on the 
people to every bloody excess, fled into the coun- 
try or hid themselves in the most recondite parts 
of the faubourgs, thus showing what mettle was 
in them; and by the following morning there 
was not a newspaper-man to be seen in all Paris, 
and the offices of the journals were all shut. 

There had previously been five hundred occa- 
sions on which martial law might have been pro- 
claimed and firearms used with a far greater 
appearance of justice than in this case. The 
people had not assembled to riot, but only to peti- 
tion. And had not the declaration of the rights 
of man given the people a right to petition, or a 
right to demand whatsoever form of government 
they might think best? It is true they had 
murdered two common men; but how many 
gentlemen and priests had they lanterned or other- 
wise massacred without any attempt being made 
to stop their fury? But the hanging of those 
two men had nothing whatever to do with the 
proceedings. La Fayette had determined upon 
a coup d'état, or coup de terreur. For the moment’ 
his blow succeeded; but it was only for a moment. 
His guards were soon to be swamped by the 
influx of the lowest and fiercest rabble of the fau- 
borgs; and then the sword must fall from his 
hand, and the people be left to interpret the 
rights of man in their own way. 

After that black Sunday in the Champ de 


-Mars, open war was declared between the assem- 


bly and the ultra-Jacobins ; and it only remained 

to see which should prove the stronger in a con- 

test which must be worse than a war to the 

knife. For a few days the assembly and the 

moderates seemed all triumphant: many arrests 

were made in the old arbitrary manner (£7 vive 
: $13 
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la Libertd personnelle /), and a great many of the 
journals (ZY vive la Liberté de la Presse /) were 
summarily suppressed. According to Brissot, 
whose journal, Le Patriote Frangais, escaped the 
general doom, more than two hundred indivi- 
duals were imprisoned au sécret in the Abbaye. 
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life of these revolutionists: it was a preface to 
the great biographical combat which soon ensued 
at the elections for the new assembly or conven- 
tion. For several days no newspapers appeared 
except such as spoke the sentiments of the majo- 
rity of the assembly; and continual arrests were 
seen going on in the streets and coffee-houses. 
It was a (ivle Reign of Terror; but it could not 
last long. Marat, in a very few days, got type 
enough in his hiding-place to resume his journal ; 
and there were plenty of people ready enough 
to hawk, and many more eager to read L’Ami 
du Peuple. ¥rom his Patmos he described his 
sufferings for liberty, and assured the people that 
he would not abandon them. Fréron’s journal, 
L’Orateur du Peuple, was taken up and continued 
with spirit by Labenette, editor of the “ Devil's 
Journal” (Jowrnal du Diable). In some quarters 
of the town, and more particularly in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, all the force and address of 
Bailly’s policeman and bill-stickers was found 
insufficient to secure the monopoly of the walls 
for any length of time; republican placards 
began to re-appear, and the most exciting appeals 
were made by this means to the people. Camille 


‘ Desmoulins, who had fied with the rest, put forth 


from his solitude a terrible paper, describing, in 


| his half-mad, half-eloquent manner, the massacre 
; of the citizens on the altar of the country, 
| and all the plots and intrigues which had pre- 
|| ceded and the prosecutions which followed that 
|| black Sunday. The paper began with La Fa- 
‘| yette, “the liberator of two worlds, flower of 








La PRISON DE L’ABBAYE, PaRis. 
Drawn ty T. Boys, from his sketch on the spot. 1824. 


For five or six days the red flag was kept flying 
at the Hétel de Ville, to inform the Parisians 
that the reign of martial law was not over. Some 
addresses were obtained from divers departments 
congratulating the assembly, and Bailly, and La 
Fayette, on the wisdom and energy they had 
displayed, and on the flight and confusion of the 
leading anarchists. Under the patronage of the 
assembly and the municipality a new journal 
was started, called “The Crowing of the Cock” (Ze 
Chant du Cog). It was printed on broadsides, 
and pasted on all the walls of Paris, of which 
Bailly’s bill-stickers now claimed the entire mo- 
nopoly. It denounced every morning, by name, 
a certain number of plotters and republicans; 
and it described, with a broad, coarse pen, the 
personal history and appearance, the character 
and conversation of these individuals, who could 
not for the present answer for themselves, seeing 
that they were in prison, under hiding, or in 
flight, and that Bailly’s police left them no press 
to print their responses, and his bill-stickers no 
Bpace on the walls for their placards. The “Cock” 
crowed the most infamous details of the private 


janizary-aghas, pheenix of Alguazils, Don Quixote 
of the Capets and the two chambers, and con- 
stellation of the white horse;” and it held him 
up to the execration of the people as an am- 
bitious conspirator, a tyrant insensible to blood. 
It related that Danton had accused La Fayette 
in the hall of the Jacobins of four or five capital 
crimes ; and that, not being able to justify him- 
self, the traitor had resolved to proscribe the 
patriot Danton, and get up a plot to massacre the 
people, who had every right to meet and sign a 
petition. He said he had been assured by eye- 
witnesses that the number of killed, instead of 
twelve, as represented by the municipality, was 
four hundred. 

The assembly meanwhile occupied itself very 
successfully about the army, about the revision 
of the constitution not quite so succeasfully (for 
no revision could materially improve a thing 
that was a blunder throughout), and about the 
trial of some of the men that had been arrested 
on the petition-Sunday in the Champ de Mars. 
As a very important part of their proceedings, 
the assembly, or the constitution committee, 
thought proper to lay it down as an unalterable 
law that no changes or modifications should be 
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made in.the present constitution by any national 
convention or legislature whatsoever previoualy 
to the year 1800! Malouet, who lived to see 
heaven knows how many constitutions made and 
unmade before that fixed term, harangued against 
this arrogant prohibition, “Remark, I pray you,” 
said he, “in what a season and under what circum- 
stances we are to be prohibited from altering our 
new laws. You only know the wishes and opin- 
ions of those classes of men whose interests and 
passions have been gratified and promoted. All 
contrary opinions are subjugated by terror or by 
force. France has hitherto been heard only 
through the organ of the clubs; and at present 
every public functionary that exists has either 
sprung from those societies or has become sub- 
jected to them. . . . Are we to remain till the 
year 1800 in the horrible state we now live in?” 
. It was finally resolved that such an interval 
should not elapse, and the mode in which the 
necessary reforms were to be proposed and gone 
about was distinctly settled and specified. 

It would be a mere waste of time to describe 
all the clauses of a constitution which was stran- 
gled in its birth. The number of representa- 
tives was fixed at 745; and these were to be 
elected every two years by means of primary and 
electoral assemblies, who were to be chosen by 
the active citizens, and who were then to choose 
the deputies or members. Although universal 
suffrage was rejected for the present, a very near 
approach was made to it; for to be an active or 
voting citizen nothing more was required than to 
be aged twenty-five years, to have a fixed domicile 
in some.town, village, or.canton, to pay a direct 
contribution equal to the value of three days’ 
labour, not to be a footman or valet—or, as these 
constitution-mongers expressed it, “‘not to be in 
a state of domesticity, that is to say, a servant 
on wages ;”—to be inscribed on the roll of the 
national guards, and to have taken the serment 
civique. The person of the king, who was still a 
close prisoner, and exposed every day to insultand 
even to violence, was declared to be inviolable. 

On the 3d of September the national assembly, 
after hearing it all read over article by article, 
voted and declared that the constitution was 
finished, and that they themselves could no longer 
make any alterations in it. And, having made 
this declaration with proper solemnity and em- 
phasis, they named a committee of sixty members 
to offer it that very day to the king for his pure 
and simple acceptation. The poor prisoner in 
the Tuileries was allowed a week to make up his 
mind, the assembly. having the gratuitous impu- 
dence to assert that there was nothing to force his 
sanction from him, nothing to prevent that sanc- 
tion having the character of a free and deliberate 
act. To give some colour of truth to these as- 
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eertions, they, on this anid 3d of September, 
granted the king a little more personal liberty, 
or ut least the appearance of it; the inner guard 
and bed-room sentinels were removed from thie 
palace, and he was told that he might go to St. 
Cloud or wherever he liked in order to study the 
constitutional charter, and accept itfreely. Even 
Thiers says—“ But what could Louis X VI. do? 
To have refused the constitution would have been 
to abdicate in favour of the republic. The safest 
thing he could do, even according to his own sys- 
tem, was to accept, and to await from time the 
restitution of those powers which he believed to 
be his due.” But there was more than this—-: 
there was more than a mere abdication attachec 
to a refusal of this crude and inexecutable con. 
stitution ;—there was a horrible captivity, and 
there was a certain death at the end of it—and 
this Thiers must have known, though he does not 
choose to say it. The only honourable path the 
king could pursue was assuredly that of abdica- 
tion; but Louis could not but know that abdica- 
tion would not give him the liberty of quitting 
France or of sending his wife and children out of 
it—that he would only step from the throne to the 
state prison and the block. The king, though a 
slow, was not a dull man; he had read much, he 
had attentively studied the spirit and forms of 
constitutions, and appears really to have possessed 
more information about them than all the fluent 
and precipitate men in the assembly put together. 
He said secretly to those in his confidence that 
the thing would never do, that this constitution 
could never march; but, yielding to circumstances 
and to the force of the people, and faintly hoping 
in the chances of the future, he gave, on the 13th 
of September, his acceptation pure and simple. 
When the acceptation pure and simple was an- 
nounced to the assembly, there was a hollow 
show of great jubilation. The letter containing 
the great fact was honoured with tremendous ap- 
plauses; but sharp eyes that looked along the cété 
gauche saw little but contemptuous smiles; and 
the ‘‘ Vive le Roi” of the galleries sounded like «a 
mockery. La Fayette, taking advantage of this 
seeming return of generous feelings, proposed a 
general amnesty for all political offences since the 
beginning of the revolution; and the cessation of 
the legal proceedings already instituted against 
those who had been concerned in the flight to 
Varennes; and the assembly immediately passed 
a decree to this effect. On the next day, the 14th 
of September, a discharge of cannon announced 
that the king was coming down in person to the 
Salle de Mandége, to give his assent vivd voce, and 


.to swear; for more swearing was exacted from 


the hapless and already perjured man. Before 
Louis arrived, the assembly vehemently discussed 
the question whether they shoyld receive the 
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king sitting or standing, and whether he should the queen into her apartment; he was pale, and 
sit or atand while he pronounced his oath. A | his countenance almost convulsed; he threw him- 
great number of voices cried out that of course | self into a chair, and putting his handkerchief to 
they were all to be seated, and the king to stand | his eyes, he myttered in an agony, “Ah! madame, 
with his hat off! Malouet observed that in all | why did you go to witness my humiliation? How! 
circumstances the assembly, in presence of the | you came into France to see....” His words 
sovereign, ought to recognize him as their chief; | were stopped by his sobs and tears. 

that it would be insulting the nation as much as| On the 29th of September, Chapelier, who was 
the monarch, not to treat the chief of the state | attempting to do now what ought to have been 
with the respect which was due to him. And | done a year and a half earlier, presented a report 
Malouet demanded that, as the king would pro- | on political clubs and societies, and the perilous 
nounce his oath standing, the assembly ought to | Jacobin system of affiliation. Robespierre, who 
hear him in the same attitude. This seemed to | now well knew his force and the weakness of his 
make some impression on the house; but a rustic | enemies, vigorously defended the clubs against 
Breton deputy spoiled the effect by crying out in | this attack, which was chiefly directed by the 
his sharp provincial voice—“I have an amend- | Feuillants and the members of that club who had 
ment to propose, which will suit all of us. Let | seceded from the Sociéte Mére. He greatly em- 
us decree that it shall be permitted to M. Malouet, | barrassed Chapelier and his friends by remind- 
and to whomsoever else is anxious for it, to re- | ing them of the time when they too were among - 
ceive the king on their knees; but let us main- | the hottest of the clubbists and Jacobins—when 
tain our dignity!” The assembly thereupon de- | they too counted on the clubs as the best weapon 
creed that they should be seated, and that the | to be employed in working out the revolution, 
king should stand; because the king was only | and forming the public mind. He threw in their 
the chief functionary of the state, and because | teeth the illimitable liberty accorded by their 
the deputies represented the state itself and the | own laws and decrees; and he was at no loss to 
sovereicnty of the people. Upon entering the | find good logical arguments for the support of 
hall the king was hailed with a few vivats, and | the affiliating system. “High eulogiums have 
was then conducted to a chair by the side of the | been passed in this house on the Jacobin clubs. 
president, and on the same line with it—for the | Those societies have rendered the greatest ser- 
assembly had legislated about these matters of | vices to liberty and the nation ever since the be- 
chairs and stools. The queen was conducted to | ginning of our revolution; and this consideration 
a private box, which had been prepared for her. | alone ought to have been sufficient to prevent 
Louis naturally rose from his seat to pronounce | your committee from hurrying to injure and 
his discourse, but, perceiving that the president | hamper those societies. But it is said, we have 
and al! the deputies, except a very few, whose | xo longer any need of those clubs, for the revolu- 
coat-tails were not safe, remained seated, he sat | tion ts finished, and it 18 tume to break in pieces 
down also. In concluding, he said, with a des- | the instruments which have served ua so well! We 
perate and most painful effort to look happy and | shall see! For my part, J do not belveve that the 
in earnest :—“I thus solemnly consecrate the ac- | revolution is finished yet!”' In these speeches 
ceptation I have given to the constitutional act; | Robespierre was sowing the seeds of his own fu- 
and in consequence I swear to be faithful to the | ture greatness, and keeping alive that spirit which 
nation and the law, and to employ all the power | would render it impossible that the revolution 
which is delegated to me in maintaining the con- | should not go a great deal further. But he was 
stitution and causing the laws to be executed.” | beaten on a division, and a large majority carried 
Then the president rose to deliver his obligato | a law against the clubs :—Considering, said the 
harangue; but, seeing that the king did not rise, | preamble, that no society, club, or association of 
he sat down also, and spoke sitting. His vapid | citizens can have, under any form, a political ex- 
nonsense was appl: uded to the skies by the house | istence, or exercise any influence or inspection 
and by the galleries; and in their admiration of | over the acts of the constituted powers and legal 
it men cried “Vive le Roi! Vive le Roi!” with | authorities; that under no pretext, these societies 
their loudest voice. Having signed and sworn, | or clubs can appear under a collective name to 
and having nothing more to do in that place, | draw up petitions or appoint deputations, to as- 
poor Louis was reconducted to the gate of the | sist at public ceremonies, or to carry any other 
Tuileries by the whole assembly in a body, by | object, the national assembly decrees, &c. The 
military bands, by detachments of national | penalties were not very severe, and it was very 
guardsmen, and by crowds of the sovereign | soon evident that they could not be enforced. 
people. Once within that palace, he let his forced [ On the 30th of September, Louis XVI. went to 
disguise drop from him, and revealed his real | the assembly, which was that day to dissolvé itself. 
feeling as a man and as a king. He rushed after } Hist, Parlement. 
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The king made another hollow speech, in which | it or to them as most writers have done. We 


- he said that it might perhaps have been desirable 
that they should not have dissolved so soon, but 


have continued to sit a little longer in order to. 


give stability to their work. He told them that 
he had announced to the foreign powers of Eu- 
rope his acceptance of the constitution, and that 
he would constantly occupy himself in causing 
that constitution to be respected both abroad and 
at home. When the king had withdrawn, Thou- 
ret, its last president, solemnly declared that the 
constituent national assembly had fulfilled its 
mission, and that its session was at anend. A 
great many of the new deputies that were to suc- 
ceed the members of this assembly were present 
and were radiant with joy and with hope at this 
dissolution. The elections had been finished 
before the dissolution, for the Jacobin clubs had 
attached great importance to this mode of pro- 
ceeding ; and the assembly, where the great ma- 
jority seem to have considered it as a matter of 
no importance, had decreed in conformity with 
the wishes of the clubs. By a law which had 
been proposed by Robespierre none of the depu- 
ties or members of the present assembly could 
be re-elected.' The same great Incorruptible 
had, by another decree, excluded all members of 
the assembly from the ministry ; and he tells us 
that he Mad once intended to extend the prohibi- 
tion to the acceptance of any public office what- 
soever, but was dissuaded from this last piece of 
rigour by the influence of his private and poli- 
tical friend Petion. But not only did Petion pre- 
sently obtain Bailly’s appointment of mayor of 
Paris, but Robespierre himself obtained a place of 
equal, or perhaps superior power, namely, the post 
of public accuser; and it is pretty certain that these 
appointments were foreseen and arranged some 
months before the dissolution of the assembly.? 
A great deal has been said about the motives of 
Robespierre in urging on the self-denying ordi- 
nances, and about the mischief produced by them. 
As for his motives, they were no doubt complex; 
but, as for the mischief wrought by his excluding 


decrees, we cannot attach so much importance to 


1 The king hoped that the establishment of the constitution 
would remove the principal causes of discontent, and that the 
new representutives would be animated with sentiments less 
hostile to the regal authority. But these frail hopes were disap- 
pointed. The constituent assembly having, by a disinterested 
though absurd decree, declared themselves incapable of being 
re elected in the legislative body, by this vote excluded those 
who were animated by moderate sentiments, and who, as framers 
of the constitution, were interested in its preservation, and en- 
abled the Jacobins to ubtain the preponderance. The new mem- 
bers therefore were principally drawn from the middling and 
lower classes of society, visionary projectors, men of ruined for- 
tunes, the most furious declaimers in the political clubs, all 
animated by the boldest spirit of enterprise, and breathing the 
fury of revolutionary principles. They were headed and directed 
by a few chiefs, who, for the scourge of Europe, united superior 
talents with a courage exalted to fanaticism. The faction which 


trust we have shown what the national assembly 
was worth when opposed to the clubs and the 
mobs; we hope we have shown how little reli- 
ance could be placed on the political wisdom and 
political courage of the moderate party, who re- 
tained a majority to the last, but who could 
never be styled or esteemed moderate, except as 
being contrasted with the fanatics of the cété 
gauche of their own body, or with the madmen 
who succeeded them as members of the conven- 
tion. We have entirely failed in one of our: 
great objects if we have not demonstrated that 
this said moderate party had made a kind of re- 
volution which could not possibly stop where it 
was. In the last hours of their political exist- 
ence, these moderates, these pretended wise and 
great men, were humiliated and brow-beaten 
by Robespierre and Petion; and Barnave, the 
cleverest and most eloquent of all that party - 
that had bound themselves to check the march 
of a rapid democracy, and to restore respect and 
some degree of power to the crown, had been 
unable to do anything—had been compelled to 
quail before Robespierre. We cannot believe 
that, if the entire cété droit of this assembly had 
been re-eligible, and had been re-elected, they 
could have done more good or prevented more 
mischief in 1792 and 1793, than they had been 
able to do or to prevent in 1790 and 1791. 

But, as it has been well observed, there was 
not the remotest chance of these moderate men 
being re-elected if they had’ been re-eligible. If 
Robespierre had never made his excluding de- 
crees, still none but men determined to carry 
the revolution further could possibly have been 
re-elected. ‘As it was, not one person who had 
belonged to the privileged orders was chosen, 
nor more than half a dozen constitutionalists of 
any note; the rest were selected from amongst 
those who, in the different districts, had exhibited 
the greatest revolutionary zeal—factious law- 
yers—infidel sophists—club orators—newspaper 
writers—and unprincipled adventurers of all dis- 
reputable classes and characters. In times of 


thus gained the ascendency received the appellation of ‘ Giron- 
dista,’ from the department for which the leaders were princi- 
pally chosen; and ‘ Brissotines,’ from the name of their chief. 
The object of these demagogues was to establish a republic on 
the ruins of the throne. They laboured to realize the plans of a 
Richelieu and of a Louvois by extending the limits of France to 
what they termed her natural boundaries, the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, the Rhine, and the ovean. From this centre they traced, 
in imagination, the limits of an empire as stupendous as that of 
ancient Rome; from a territory in which the bounty of nature 
or the ingenuity of man had comprised every requisite for de- 
fence and: every advantage for attack, they purposed to extend 
their power, and to diffuse the contagion of their principles over 
the whole habitable globe.”—Coxe’s House of Austria, chapter 
OXXXIV. 

2 Artiole in Quarterly Review, on ‘‘ Certain Forged Mémoires of 
Robespierre.” 
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such popular excitement every new election must | tions, resigned in November. His retreat was fol- 


always make matters worse; moderate men 
either retire or are displaced—only the most 
violent of the former body are re-chosen— and 
the new men, eager for distinction, seek it in ex- 
aggeration. The non-election of the constituents 
was, therefore, in no degree the cause of the an- 
archy and horrors which ensued. All the men 
of rank, property, and experience would have 
equally been swept into oblivion, and replaced | 
by the Brissots, Louvets, Rolands, Gorsas, Carras, 
Guadets, Garats, and hundreds of other names, 
till then wholly obscure—but soon to have such 
a momentary importance and such eternal in- 
famy.”' As tothe exclusion of the privileged 
orders from the next assembly, there were two 
or three exceptions, but such as scarcely merited 
to be called exceptions. Thus, Condorcet, who had | 
been a marquis, was elected by the city of Paris; 
-but-he had declared himself the great champion of 
republicanism, and was ready to go any lengths 
with his party. The disproportionate multitude 
of journalists, pamphleteers, and writers of all | 
kinds that were thrust into this new legislature, | 
presented a very alarming symptom; for the worst | 
of them were needy, desperate rogues, ready to | 
look any enormity in the face; and the best of ! 
them were distraught with theories and vanities, | 
and a fanaticism which might have stood up and | 
measured stature and strength with the religious | 
fanaticism of the old times, against which there 
was now such an incessant railing. 

The terrible convention, which at first took the | 
name of legislative assembly, met for the despatch : 
of business on the lst of October. 

To act up to the spirit of the self-denying ordi- ; 
nances, and the articles of a decree of the assem- | 
bly, passed in September, 1791, La Fayette, on ; 


the 8th of October, surrendered in the Hétel de ' 











Ville, and to the general council of the commune, | 
his charge and dignity as commandant-general of | 
the Parisian army ; addressing on the same day | 

| 


a very long letter to the national guards whom he 
had commanded. The hero of two worlds re- 
tired to his estates in Auvergne, and gave out 
that he was only anxious to enjoy the pleasures 
of retirement and the happiness of private life ; | 





lowed by the same kind of music as that which . 
had accompanied La Fuyette: he was accused of 
the grossest peculation, of poisoning the people tu 
make money by it, of intriguing and conspiring 
with the court and the emigrants—of being, in 
short, one of the greatest scoundrela and plun- 
derers that ever put on the mask of patriotism. 
La Fayette’s party and friends immediately named 
him as candidate for the vacant mayoralty ; and 
they bitterly accused the queen and the court for 
having opposed his election, and promoted that 
of Petion, the Girondist candidate, who was 





JEROME PETION, Mayor of Paris.—From a portrait by 
Duplessi Bertaux. 


| backed by all the ultra-revolutionary and repub- 


lican party. It appears to be quite true that the 
court really opposed the hero of two worlds in 
these civic honours; and that the queen said to 
Bertrand de Molleville, ‘‘ Monsieur de la Fayette 
only wishes to be mayor of Paris in order to be- 
come mayor of the palace.? Petion is a Jacobin, 
a republican; but he is a silly fellow, incapable 
of ever becoming the chief of a party.” Poor 
Marie Antoinette was guilty of an error in judg- 
ment in believing that Petion’s stupidity or 
mediocrity would prevent him from becoming 
dangerous: his mediocrity wasa recommendation, 


but the truth is, le wads very desirous of becom-/| and a potent means of action. But we cannot 
ing mayor of Paris; for Bailly, hunted to death | believe that either the queen or her friends had 
by the journalists and the mob, who accused him ! any greatinfluence overthis very popular election, 
of being the cause of the badness and the dear- | or that they could, if they had been ever so much 
neas of bread, and who had never for a moment | disposed, have either secured the election of La 
forgiven him for his conduct on the black Sunday, | Fayette, or the rejection of Petion, who had in 
had made up his mind to resign the shining glory | his favour 6708 votes out of 10,632, the whole 
of the gilded coach, and all the honours and | number given. 

powers attached to the revolutionized Parisian 
mayoralty. Bailly, who pleaded the delicate state 
of his health, and his literary and scientific occupa- 


! Quarterly Review. 





te 


*2 The tyrauny of the old maires du palais, or mayors of the 
palace, is familiar to all who have read anything of French his- 
tory. They were not only greater than the king, but the king 

, was their state prisoner and tool. 
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Brissot sang hallelujahs for the election of Pe- 
tion, “Honour to the patriot citizens of Paris!” 

cried Brissot, in ‘his own newspaper, “Petion is 
mayor! Heh more than 6000 votes! M. 
la Fayette, who was next to him on the poll, had 
only 3000! . . . If it could have sufficed in 
order to be mayor of Paris to have an amenity 
of manners, to know how to speak to the people, 
and to flatter them in a moment of need, we 
believe that M. la Fayette might have had 
that place; but what we want is a man versed 
in the business of administration, a man accus- 
tomed to hard work, and we think that M. 
la Fayette is very far from possessing these 
qualities, Begides, he has against him his noble 
birth and his matrimonial alliance with the high | 
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gave him in hastening the succeas and comple- 
tion of the revolution. But they were deceived 
in their expectations. They saw him constantly 
floating between all parties; wishing to manage 
them all, he has really served none; and thus 
he has only had a momentary triumph; nor 
would he have had so much as that, but for the 
light and inconstant character of the French 
people. M. la Fayette, being very little capable 
of an assiduous labour, has found himself under 
the necessity of employing a great many subal- 
terns, and he is led by the nose by them. To 
this blind confidence are attributable many of 
the errors committed during his dictatorship. 
We are far from believing that he has the talents 
necessary to be mayor of Paris.”' 


aristocratic house of Noailles! The principles; The violent republicans had secured a great 
which it was thought M. la Fayette had learned | victory; and yet, for a time, although La Vendée 
in the school of Washington led the friends of | was in a blaze, and storms threatening the fron- 
equality to hope that he would be one of its | tiers, Paris was more tranquil under the legisla- 
ardent defenders ; in short, they hoped that he | tive assembly and Mayor Petion than it had been 
would make use of the influence his position | under the national assembly and Mayor Bailly. 
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semble until the 3lst of January. | son, the Duke of York, with the eldest daughter 
The speech from the throne con- | of his good brother and ally the King of Prussia. 
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of the king, of the ministers, an | ber was Robespierre, This is a curious fact, which we do not 
of ull thinking Englishmen. The first topic men-  remembsr to have seen mentioned in any of the histories of the 
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The next thing mentioned was, that since the 
last session of parliament a definitive treaty had 
been concluded, under the mediation of his ma- 
jesty, and that of his allies the King of Prussia 
and the States-general of the United Provinces, 
between the emperor and the Ottoman Porte, 
upon principles which appeared calculated to 
prevent disputes between these powers. His ma- 
jesty’s intervention’ had also been employed to 
promote a pacification between the Empress of 
Russia and the Porte. Conditions had been 
agreed upon between England and Russia, which 
his majesty undertook to recommend to the Porte, 
as the re-establishment of peace on such terms 
appeared, under existing circumstances, a desir- 
able event for the several interests of Europe. The 
speech not merely mentioned, in the routine man- 
ner, the friendly assurances received from foreign 
powers, but affirmed, with a strange insincerity, 
that the general state of affairs in Europe ap- 
peared to promise to Great Britain the continu- 
ance of her present tranquillity. “Under these 
circumstances,” said his majesty, “I am induced 
to think that some zmmediate reduction may safely 
be made in our naval and military establish- 
ments.” He recommended to the House of Com- 
mons to consider of such measures as the flourish- 
ing state of the funds and of public credit, might 
render practicable and expedient for a reduction 
in the rate of interest of such of the annuities as 
were now redeemable; and he told them he en- 
tertained the pleasing hope of their being enabled 
to enter upon a gradual reduction of taxation, 
giving at the same time additional efficacy to the 
plan for the reduction of the national debt, on 
the success of which our future ease and security 
must essentially depend. Again France was not 
so much as mentioned. 

The address proposed by ministers gave rise 
to a long and most animated debate, the attack 
upon it being led by Mr. Grey, who severely 
blamed the government for its interference in 
the war between Russia and Turkey, though that 
interference had rescued the Turkish empire in 
Europe from immediate destruction. Fox ex- 
pressed his strongest disapprobation of the inter- 
ference of ministers in support of Turkey, saying 
that it was very unnecessary and very dangerous 
to excite the resentment of a court like that of 
St. Petersburg. After dwelling for some time 
upon this subject he suddenly turned to France. 
He said that the frequent eulogiums on the con- 
stitution of Great Britain which had of late keen 


introduced into parliament, had been introduced 


time, or in any of the biographical sketches of Robespierre. We 
derive it from Brissot’s newspaper, as quoted in Histoire Parle- 
mentaire de la Révolution. The other competitors were Camus, 
.Fretean, Tronchet, and D'André. D' André, who represented 
the constitutiona]-royalist interest, had only seventy-seven votes. 
This, too, is significant. 
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in order to reproach him and his friends for their 
admiration of what had been done in France, and 
to suggest the suspicion that be and his friends 
were not so much attached to our own consti- 
tution as they ought to be. He thought that 
those who had overturned a constitution so radi- 
cally bad as that of France had done what was 
perfectly right, and had properly run all hazards 
to do it; but the constitution of Great Britain 
was fundamentally good, and merited the efforts 
of all honest subjects to preserve it, although it 
was not absolutely free from defects and imper- 
fections. It was therefore most unjust to insinu- 
ate that those who approved of the destruction 
of despotism in France would rejoige in the down- 
fall of the British constitution. Fox then came 
nearer home, and took up the Birmingham riots 
and the sufferings of Dr. Priestley. Pitt, as usual, 
replied to Fox. He lamented the disorders at 
Birmingham; but thought these were matters 
which discretion ought to consign to oblivion, 
particularly as enough had been done for their 
atonement. And he told Fox very plainly that 
he was seeking to revive the subject for party 
purposes, He warmly defended the conduct of 
his cabinet and his diplomatists abroad, in the 
interference for the pacification of Russia and 
Turkey; and he told Fox, that but for him and 
his party, and their clamours in parliament, the 
British government could have succeeded much 
sooner in procuring that desired end. [But Fox, 
not satisfied with a legal opposition te ministers 
in the House of Commons, sent, as we shall soon 
have occasion to notice more particularly, a re- 
presentative, a sort of minister of his own, with 
his cipher, to St. Petersburg, to thwart the treaty 
in progress, and frustrate the king’s minister—a 
measure which, as Burke afterwards remarked, 
though not absolutely high treason, as we were 
not actually at war with Russia, was in law not 
very remote from that offence, and most undoubt- 
edly a most unconstitutional act and treasonable 
misdemeanour.] Pitt added that his object was 
to prevent the ruin of the Turkish empire, and 
to maintain that balance of power in Europe 
which was important to this country, and the 
maintenance of which Fox himself had so often 
and so eloquently recommended. But soon quit- 
ting these topics, he launched into the pleasanter 
subject of financial improvement, laying before 
the house a circumstantial statement, by which 
it appeared that the last year’s revenue had 
amounted to £16,790,000, which, after all the 
expenditure, and the annual million devoted to 
the reduction of the national debt, left a surplus 


of £900,000. | 
In subsequent debates the opposition returned. 
to our Russian policy. On the 29th of February, . 


Mr. Whitbread, who was becoming a consider- 
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able man on the Whig side of the house, moved 
the following resolutions :—1. “That no arrange- 
ment respecting Oczakoff and its district appears 
to have been capable of affecting the political or 
commercial interests of this country, so as to 
justify any hostile interference on the part of 
Great Britain between Russia and the Porte. 
2. That the interference, for the purpose of 
preventing the cession of the said fortress and 
its district to the Empress of Russia, has been 
wholly unsuccessful. 3. That his majesty’s 
ministers, in endeavouring, by means of an armed 
force, to compel the Empress of Russia to aban- 
don her claim to Oczakoff, and in continuing an 
armament after the object for which it was pro- 
posed had been relinquished, have been guilty of 
gross misconduct, tending to incur unnecessary 
expenses, and to diminish the influence of the 
British nation in Europe.” Whitbread exclaimed 
loudly against the temerity of ministers in lavish- 
ing the money of the people in unnecessary and 
unjustifiable armaments. He condemned what 
had been said by ministers to exasperate this 
country against Russia, and declared it to be a 
well-known fact, that in the armed neutrality set 
up to injure us during the American war, Russia 
had been only one among many; that the late 
King of Prussia, the celebrated Frederick, was 
the original contriver of that measure, so inju- 
rious to England, although the enmity of Prussia 
seemed now to be utterly forgotten. But Whit- 
bread forgot that Frederick the Great, who had 
no fleet, could have done nothing in this armed 
neutrality without the Empress Catherine; and 
then again, Frederick the Great was sleeping 
quietly in the marble vault at Potsdam, and 
Prussia, under his nephew and successor, was 
following a policy altogether different from his; 
while Catherine was still living, reigning, and 
domineering. He re-asserted that the Turks had 
rushed into the war to recover possession of the 
Crimea, which the Russians had fairly conquered 
in previous campaigns, and which the sultan had 
ceded to them by a regular treaty. He praised 
the moderation of the empress, and undervalued 
the importance of Oczakoff, which had cost so 
much blood and occasioned so much diplomatic 
bustle and delay. Because England exported no- 
thing to Oczakoff, and imported nothing from it, 
he concluded that Oczakoff was not worth any 
contention, and that ministers must have had 
another and a hidden motive. After all their 
bluster, ministers had agreed that Russia should 
keep Oczakoff. But this concession had been 
granted because our ally, Prussia, was coveting 
possession of Dantzic and Thorn, which were to 
be torn lastingly from Poland and given to his 
Prussian majesty for his consenting to the Rus- 
sian possession of Oczakoff. Whitbread was se- 
Vou. IIT. 
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conded by Colonel Macleod, and supported by 
Grey, Windham, Sheridan, Fox, Francis, and 
others of the Whig phalanx. The first that rose 
to oppose his motion was Mr. Jenkinson (after- 
wards Lord Hawkesbury and Ear! of Liverpool), 
who on this occasion delivered his maiden speech 
in the house with great applause and effect. He, 
too, declared that Russia was becoming dangerous 
to the balance of power and the tranquillity of 
Europe, and that her plans of conquest on the 
Turks were notorious, The Turks were accused 
of having begun the present contest; but were 
they not justified by the manner in which the 
Crimea was obtained by Russia, by the revolt 
promoted in Egypt by the shameful intrigues of 
Russia, by the haughty and unjust claims set 
forth by Ruasia to some of the fairest provinces of 
the Turkish empire? From her position, Prussia 
was best fitted to counteract these aggressions of 
Russia, and for the accomplishment of this, Prus- 
sia had been aided by a seasonable alliance on 
the part of the British government. Britain had 
also successfully interposed in behalf of Turkey 
by detaching the Emperor of Germany from his 
Russian alliance, and mediating between the 
Turks and Russians. But the present era, Mr. 
Jenkinson added, was not favourable to invasions 
and conquests ; the prevailing spirit was against 
them, and Great Britain was constitutionally 
opposed to them. Dundas made a sharp, tell- 
ing speech on the same side; and after several 
other members had spoken, at a late hour of the 
night, the debate closed by an adjournment of 
the question till the following day. On the lat 
of March the debate was recommenced, Then 
Fox rose aud delivered one of his longest and 
most eloquent speeches. He accused Pitt of 
being guilty of the meanest craft and duplicity, 
and of having acted in all his foreign negotiations 
against the honour and the real interests of his 
country. After taking a review of our foreign 
policy from the time of our joining Prussia in 
order to prevent Holland becoming the prey of 
France—a great object, which he applauded at 
the time, and which he could not censure now— 
he said that we were standing forward the prin- 
cipals of every quarrel, the Quixotes of every 
enterprise, the agitators in all the plots, intrigues, 
and disturbances that were every day arising in 
Europe. He hurled Oczakoff at the head of the 
ninister with terrible effect. If Oczakoff was an 
unimportant place, they ought to be censured for 
having armed and protracted the war on this ac- 
count; and if Oczakoff was an important place, 
the key to Constantinople, then they ought to be 
censured for Hisarming without having obtained 
re-possession of it for the Turks. But the re- 
proach came with a bad air from Fox and his 
party; for their opposition to the armament, and 
314 
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the strong feeling they excited in the country 
against any war with Russia, had forced minis- 
ters to disarm sooner than they wished. Fox 
drew a flattering picture of the greatness and the 
steadiness of purpose of the Empress of Russia ; 
and declared that she would have granted better 
terms to the Turks if we had never armed or in- 
terfered at all. Nothing, he said, could be more 
rash than the minister's foreign policy, or more 
unconstitutional than his reserve and secrecy with 
parliament. 

Pitt defended himself with as much spirit as 
Fox had employed in the attack. He again told 
his .great adversary that it was chiefly through 
him that what had been done well had not been 
done still better. He asked whether any man 
conversant in politics could admit that the 
Turkish empire, if unable by its own intrinsic 
strength to resist the attacks of its two potent 
neighbours, Russia and Austria, should be aban- 
doned by the other European powers, every one 
of which was so visibly interested in the preser- 
vation of its independence? But if other powers 
were indolent and apathetic, or hindered by un- 
toward circumstances, could Great Britain remain 
inactive and leave Turkey to its fate? Could 
a British ministry look on with indifference or 
tranquillity while her commerce in the Levant 
was so manifestly threatened, and the mari- 
time power of England, not only in the Mediter- 
ranean and Archipelago, but in every other sea, 
must receive a fatal blow from the immense in- 
crease of shipping that would accrue to Russia 
and Austria were they to become masters of 
European Turkey? Russia especially, already 
formidable at sea, must, through the possession 
of the Black Sea and the Archipelago, and the 
Straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
which unite those seas, derive such an accession 
as might in a short time render her the first ma- 
ritime power in Europe. These were considera- 
tions which authorized a British minister to act 
with uncommon energy; for we must not lose 
the sovereignty of the sea, without which the im- 
mediate safety of Great Britain must necessarily 
become precarious. If the Turks had been the 
ostensible aggressors in the present war, they 
had received befo.ehand provocations from Rus- 
sia which no people with any remnant of spirit 
could bear. Their subjects had been excited to 
rebellion by the secret agents of the empress; and 
the Turks knew—and all the world knew—the 
ambitious plans, the regular system, which the 
empress had concerted against the Turkish em- 
pire. Nothing, he said, was more obvious than 
the certainty, that if Great Britain had not as- 
sumed that hostile posture of which the opposi- 
tion 80 unjustly complained, the original demands 
of the court of St. Petersburg would have been 
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insisted on to the last, and Turkey would have 
been forced to submit toa dismemberment. These 
demands had been made previously to a victorious 
campaign; and could it be believed that so rapa- 
cious a power as Russia would have relinquished 
such extensive and important provinces as Bes- 
sarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, after conquer- 
ing them, unless it had dreaded a contest with 
the first naval power in the world, which would 
probably have ended in the annihilation of the 
Russian navy? Pitt paid back the personalities 
of Fox, and not without interest, although he 
made no use at this time of the unjustifiable con- 
duct of the leader of the opposition in sending an 
agent of his own to St. Petersburg to counteract 
what the king’s minister was doing. He said 
that the party divisions in this country encour- 
aged the temper of resistance to Russia; that un- 
fortunately the enemy had been encouraged by 
an opposition, who now took merit to themselves 
for having rendered that useless, which, but for 
their efforts, would have been attended with full 
success. But he did not envy them their triumph. 
Theirs was not a triumph over the enemies of 
their country, but over the council of their king. 
And now, as he was on the subject of triumph 
and popularity, he must observe, that if he and 
his right honourable friend (Dundas) were to go 
to the capital of that empire which opposition 
had thus served, certain he was that they should 
not be found in any place of glory between two 
orators of antiquity! The cut was sharp, and 
the allusion which gave it its edge was known 
to all the world; for the Whig newspapers had 
blazoned the following facts as honourable and 
glorious both to the English orator and the Rus- 
sian autocratess :—In the summer of 1791, shortly 
after the strenuous opposition of the Whig party 
to the Russian armament, Catherine had written 
with her own hand to her ambassador at London, 
to request Mr. Fox to sit to Nollekens for a bust 
in white marble, which she said she meant to place 
between the statues of Demosthenes and Cicero! 

Pitt’s reference to this bust brought red blood 
to the swart countenance of Charles Fox, who 
rose as soon as the minister sat down, and told 
him that he had said nothing to make him re- 
tract the censure which he thought his conduct 
had deserved. ‘“ With regard,” said he, “to what 
the right honourable gentJeman has chosen to in- - 
troduce into his speech, respecting compliments 
and honours conferred on me by the Empress of 
Russia, I am ready now and at all times to de- 
clare, that if any foreign sovereign, in friendship 
with this country, shall pay me the compliment 
to think well of me, and testify it by those marks 
of distinction to which the right honourable 
gentleman has alluded, I shall feel myself highly 
gratified by such distinction.” But this plaster 
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could not cover the gash which Fox had received: | 


the great termigant of the North, the Messalina- 
Semiramis of modern Europe, had never been 
distinguished by friendly feelings towards this 
country; she had attempted to inflict a mortal 
wound upon us during the American war—she 
had behaved uniformly with an arrogance and 
nn insolence hurtful to our national spirit; and 
at the moment she chose to pay these well-calcu- 
lated compliments and honours to the leader of 
the opposition in the British House of Commons, 
so far from being in friendship with this country, 
she and we were in a state of open enmity, and 
our narrow seas were covered with an armament 
which a little more obstinacy, and a little more 
insolence on her part, would have called to Cron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg. Nor can we possibly con- 
ceive how, under any circumstances, an English 
statesman could be justified in accepting such 
honours, even from the most friendly of foreign 
powers, for his speeches and conduct in the Bri- 
tish parliament upon questions like the present; 
and still less can we imagine how any friendly 
sovereign could decently offer these honours to 
the leader of a party opposed to the government 
of the day, which alone is recognizable by foreign 
powers, Assuredly, there was scarcely more in- 
decency in Catherine’s sending money and bribes 
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million for extinguishing the national debt, by 
£400,000; whence, he said, government would be 
enabled to take off taxes which bore chiefly upon 
the poorer classes, to the amount of £200,000, 
and to apply the other £200,000 to the increase 
of the sinking fund. As future prosperity would 
greatly depend upon the continuance of peace, 
he did not hesitate to confirm the language of 
the king’s speech by asserting that “unquestion- 
ably there never was a time when a durable peace 
might more reasonably be expected than at the 
present moment.” In consequence of these fin- 
ancial statements the house agreed without a 
division to several reductions in taxation, trifling 
indeed in amount, but which bore hardest upon 
the lower orders, and had formed the grounds of 
popular complaint. On the same day it was re- 
solved in the committee of supply to grant to his 
majesty the sum of £400,000 to be paid into the 
Bank of England for the reduction of the national 
debt. It was on the whole a small instalment ; 
but it evinced the hopes of parliament and the 
nation at large, that the present peace would be 
lasting, and that a season of unexampled national 
prosperity was about to begin. Little did they 
foresee that the most costly and dangerous of all 
our wars was at hind, and that the national debt 
would accumulate to an amount that would defy 


to the poor and factious nobles of Sweden, in order 
to promote their opposition to their sovereign in| The disgraceful state of the police of the me- 
their diets; or in her caressing and flattering the | tropolis, and especially of the largest portion of 
madly factious nobles of Poland, to keep up an- | it not included in the verge and jurisdiction of 
archy and her own influence in that wretched | the city of London, had long been a subject of 
country. Fox might have made these reflections | complaint; and all men felt that the old unpaid 
before sitting to old Nollekens for a bad bust; | (or wnsalaried, for they got money and drove 2 
but he and his party, though professing such an | trade in fees) justices of the peace were altoge- 
extravagant love for democracy, and such a sym- ; ther inadequate to the discharge of the immense 
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pathy for French principles, had long since fallen 
into a state of admiration for the greatest despot 
in Europe, which is best expressed by the French 
word engouément; and, forgetting the moral of 
the old Scotch song, that it is well to be off with 
an old love before we take on with a new, these 
men persevered in their passion for the czarina 
even after they had taken to their hearts that 
new Delilah, the French revolution. But this 
bigamous and anomalous connection is not a 
single, isolated instance in liberal politics; for 
the same party and their successors, though en- 
thusiastic for extreme liberty, fell prostrate be- 
fore the star and the prestige of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the greatest of liberticides. 

In a committee of the House of Commons to 
consider the state of the finances, Mr. Pitt gave 
a most encouraging statement of the national 
prosperity. The revenue of the last year had so 
much exceeded the average of the last four years, 
that the permanent income would surpass the 
permanent expenditure, including the annual 


and almost daily increasing duties imposed upon 
them by a most rapidly increasing population. 
During the present session, at the beginning of 
March, a bill proposing to remedy the evil was 
introduced into the House of Commons with the 
countenance and approbation of government. The 
plan of the bill was to open five diffcrent police 
offices in the metropolis, for the prompt adminis- 
tration of those parts of justice that come within 
the cognizance of justices of the peace. Three 
justices were to sit in each of these new offices, 
with a salary of £300 ayear to each of them. 
These justices were to be prohibited from the 
taking of fees individually ; and the fee-money 
paid into all the offices was to be put into a com- 
mon stock, and to be applied to the payment of 
their salaries and official expenses. A new power 
was also to be invested in constables and magis- 
trates; for the first were to be enabled to appre- 
hend people who did not give a satisfactory ac- 
count of themselves, and the justices were em- 
powered to commit them as vagabonds. Although 
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every one (the rogues and vagabonds excepted) 
felt that some change was necessary, strong ob- 
jections were taken to this bill: it was urged that 
the vesting the appointment of these new magis- 
trates in the crown would give an unconstitu- 
tional increase of strength to government, and 
that the summary arrest and commitment of any 


individual was an infringement on personal li-° 


berty, and contrary to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. Fox, Windham, and Sheridan spoke loud- 
ly against it; and Dundas, Wilberforce, and some 
others as loudly in its favour. The advocates of 
the bill represented that it was meant as an ex- 
periment, as was proved by the limited time pro- 
posed for its duration; that if it was found to 
work well it might remain, but that in the con- 
trary case parliament might either amend it or 
annul it. Being carried through the commons, 
it was opposed in the lords by Loughborough 
and Rawdon; but it was supported by the chancel- 
lor and by Lords Grenville, Kenyon, and Sydney, 
und was passed by the usual strong ministerial 
majority. 

An inquiry was moved by Mr. Sheridan, into 
the grievances complained of in petitions from 
the royal burghs of Scotland. These were, in 
substance, infringements of the rights and pro- 
perties of the burghs, through the authority of 
self-elected magistrates, against whose usurpa- 
tions the law had provided no remedy. The 
case was strongly made out, and the deficiency 
of a tribunal to judge of the proceedings of the 
magistrates was admitted by the Lord-advocate 
of Scotland; but a natural aversion to any re- 
forming project of the popular kind subsisting at 
this period, the motion for referring the petitions 
to a committee was negatived. A similar for- 
tune attended a motion from Mr. Fox for the re- 
peal of certain penal statutes particularly levelled 
against the Unitarianus. On the other hand, an 
extension of toleration to the Scotch Episcopa- 
lians was carried in both houses without oppo- 
sition. The Unitarians had placed themselves at 
the very head of those political clubs in England 
which were now alarming government and the 
great majority of the nation. In the debate, Pitt 
assured the house that, if there existed any laws 
against general to.eration, he should be ready to 
vote for their repeal, provided it could take place 
consistently with the safety of the constitution ; 
but he desired it to be understood that his system 
of toleration also would always be regulated by 
existing circumstances, and by the character of 
the times to which it was applied. No practical 
evil could happen from the statutes in question ; 
but, now, danger might arise from their repeal. 
He could see no propriety in the house giving 
encouragement to a society professing principles 
rubversive not only of every established religion, 
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but also of every established government. Burke, 
speaking on the same side, was much warmer 
than Pitt. Alluding to a new storm which had 
suddenly burst on the head of the King of France, 
he exclaimed—“Let not the king, let not the 
Prince of Wales, be ‘surprised like the deposed 
Louis XVI.! Let not both Houses of Parlia- 
ment be led in triumph along with the king, and 
have law dictated to them by the constitutional 
revolution and the Unitarian societies. These 
insect reptiles, whilst they go on only caballing 
and toasting, only fill us with disgust; if they 
get above their natural size, and increase the 
quantity, whilst they keep the quality of their 
venom, they become objects of the greatest terror. 
A spider in his natural size is only a spider, ugly 
and loathsome; and his flimsy net is only fit for 
catching flies. But, good God! suppose a spider 
as large as an ox, and that he spreads cables about 
us, all the wilds of Africa would not produce 
anything so dreadful :— 

Qualo portentum neque militaris 

Daunia in latis alit esculetis, 

Nec Jubre tellus generat leonum 

Arida nutrix. 

Think of them who dare menace in the way they 
do in their present state, and of what they would 
do if they had but power commensurate to their 
malice. God forbid I ever should have a despo- 
tic master—but, if I must, my choice is made. 
I will have Louis XVI, rather than Monsieur 
Bailly, or Brissot, or Chabot ; rather George ITI. 
or George IV. than Doctor Priestley or Doctor 
Kippis; for these kings would not load a tyran- 
nous power by the poisoned taunts of a vulgar, 
low-bred insolence.” He asked whether those 
who had the sway in France confined themselves 
to the regulation of their own internal affairs, 
or whether upon system, they nourished cabals 
in all other countries, to extend their power by 
producing revolutions similar to their own? and 
whether we had not cabals formed or forming 
within these kingdoms to co-operate with them 
for the destruction of our constitution? He drew 
a powerful and startling distinction between men 
of tender consciences and men who made sedi- 
tion, conspiracy, and confusion a part of their 
conscience. “The principle of your petitioners,” 
said he, “is no passive conscientious dissent on 
account of an over-scrupulous habit of mind: the 
dissent on their part is fundamental, goes to the 
very root; and it is at issue, not upon this rite 
or that ceremony, on this or that school opinion, 
but upon this one question of an establishment, as 
unchristian, unlawful, contrary to the gospel and 
to natural right, Popish and idolatrous. These. 
are their principles, violently and fanatically held 
and pursued—taught to their childgen, who are 
sworn at the altar, like Hannibal. The war is 
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with the Establishment itseli—no quarter, no 
compromise. Asa party they are infinitely mis- 
chievous: see the declarations of Priestley and 
Price—declarations, you will say, of hot men. 
Likely enough; but who are the coo! men who 
have disclaimed them? Not one—no, not one. 
Which of them has ever told you that they do 
not mean to destroy the church, if ever it should 
be in their power? Which of them has told you 
that this would not be the first and favourite use 
of any power they should get? Not one—no, 
not one, Declarations of hot men! The danger 
is thence, that they are under the conduct of hot 
men ; falsos in amore odia non fingere.” 

Twelve days after the assault on the royal 
burghs of Scotland, an attack was made on the 
rotten boroughs of England, and the standard of 
an extensive parliamentary reform was hoisted. 
A loud stir had been made out of doors by the 
various and increasing political societies, who 
made up for the comparative smallness of the 
number of their converts by their enthusiasm and 
activity. In addition to the Revolution and Con- 
stitution Societies, who continued to talk in a very 
high strain, and to commend the French revolu- 
tion, at least, as much as they had done in 1790, 
two other societies now took the field—one, the 
Corresponding Society, which entered into a most 
friendly intercourse with the French Girondists 
and ultra-Jacobins, and which professed to aim 
at nothing less than annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage—the other, the Friends of the 
People (an unhappily chosen name), which simply 
proposed, in general terms, the reform of the re- 
presentation. This latter association counted 
among its members many opulent merchants, 
many literary men, and from thirty to forty 
noblemen and members of the House of Com- 
mons. Grey, Sheridan, and Lord Lauderdale, 
who have been considered as the founders of this 
association, gave in their names at the first start- 
ing of the society, and frequently attended its 
meetings, and spoke at them in a very popular 
and very exciting style—at times in a style which 
might have been dangerous, if Englishmen had 
only been as readily ignited by oratory a3 French- 
men. It was precisely because more men of 
character and eminence belonged to this Society 
of the Friends of the People than to any of the 
others, that it was most dreaded by that formid- 
able majority of the nation opposed to change, 
whose fanaticism in loyalty or Toryism kept pace 
at least with the fanaticism of the other party, 
and who, being far too hot, and zealous, and 
angry to draw nice distinctions, confounded to- 


gether the views and objects of all these political 


societies. These men set up the king against the 
people; the relative constitutional position of the 
two was entirely lost sight of by both parties, 
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and it was everywhere king versus people, and 
people versus king. The Society of the Friends 
of the People, with parliamentary reform for 
their motto and their theme, met rather fre- 
quently, and published their sentiments, and the 
resolutions they came to at their meetings, with 
great spirit and freedom, and to the manifest dis- 
comfort of the king and his loyal subjects, who 
could see in these demonstrations nothing less 
than a palpable imitation of the Jacobin Club in 
Paris. This was enough to call up a tremendous 
array in parliament aguinst the question of par- 
liamentary reform, which the society resolved to 
bring forward in the course of the present ses- 
sion, though, from the spirit prevailing in the 
majority, there was scarcely the hope of their 
being able to reform so much as a corrupt vestry 
or a parish poorhouse, and although any demand 
from a society and party in such bad odour was 
sure to strengthen the cause it opposed. Con- 
formably to the plan of the society, Mr. Grey 
rose, on the 30th of April, to make a stirring 
speech on the subject ; and to give notice that he 
intended, in the following session, to move regu- 
larly for a parliamentary reform. A vehement 
debate ensued forthwith, in which Fox, Pitt, and 
Burke took part. Burke said that England, at 
the present moment, abounded in factious men, 
who, deluded by visionary speculations, were 
longing to realize them at any cost, and would 
readily plunge the country into blood and con- 
fusion, for the sake of establishing the fanciful 
systems of government they were enamoured of. 
The disseverance in the Whig party now began 
to show itself strongly. Windham, one of the 
most eloquent and accomplished men of that 
party, and one whose high character for inde- 
pendence and perfect disinterestedness gave a 
triple weight to his eloquence and classic wit, 
warmly seconded Burke. Fox corrected Burke, 
who had spoken of him as having termed Paine's 
Rights of Man an infamous and seditious libel. 
He had not, he said, applied those epithets to it, 
although he had called it a libel against the con- 
stitution. He had read, he added, but one of 
Mr. Paine’s pamphlets, and did not approve of 
it, and, from what he had heard of the other, he 
was inclined to think that he should not approve 
of that either; but he was not certain whether 
the pamphlets had not done good, by leading men 
to consider of the constitution. In like manner 
the book of his right honourable friend (Burke), 
which he disliked as much as either of them, had, 
he believed, done some good; because, in his 
opinion, whatever led to the discussion of the 
subject must be of service. This parallel of the 
Rivits of Man and the Reflections was irritating 
and in the worst taste possible ; and the great care 
taken by Fox and his friends to avoid the ap- 
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pearance of any severity of criticism upon Thomas 
Paine and his doings did not escape notice. 

We must briefly notice a change of some im- 
portance which took place in the cabinet. Ever 
since the king’s malady and the chancellor's 
double-dealing in the regency business, there had 
been no good understanding between Thurlow 
and Pitt. On some occasions, where his assist- 
ance in the House of Lords was considered neces- 
sary by the premier, the chancellor had sat silent, 
and in other cases he had even openly opposed 
measures to which Pitt attached the greatest 
importance. Nor did Thurlow in private society 
restrain his irritable temper and rough tongue 
in speaking of the chancellor of the exchequer: 
he spoke of him often in a tone of contempt, 
which must have been exceedingly irritating to 
one who was probably about the proudest man 
in England. The Marquis of Stafford, himself a 
member of the cabinet, who had been intimately 
acquainted as well as politically connected with 
the lord-chancellor for many years, repeatedly 
remonstrated with him, and laboured to bring 
about a reconciliation, which seemed so necessary 
to the existence of the present administration ; 
but Thurlow was proud and obstinate, and al! 
these exertions of the marquis were thrown away. 
Thurlow’s imposing manner and solemn and wise 
looks (which made Fox tax his countenance with 
imposture, and say it proved him dishonest, since 
no man could be so wise as he looked), his indis- 
putable abilities in many parts of business, and 
the force of habit, which was always a potent 
force with George III., long made him cling to 
his heavy-browed, ill-humoured chancellor, and 
apparently balance at times whether he should 
keep him by throwing out Pitt, or keep Pitt by 
throwing out Thurlow. The chancellor of the 
exchequer at last determined to leave the king 
no other alternative. Early in the session Thur- 
low had poured out in the lords a torrent of spleen 
und censure on the minister's bill for liquidating 
future loans. On the very next morning Pitt 
submitted to the king the impossibility of his 
remaining in office with the lord-chancellor, and 
the consequent necessity of his majesty’s making 
his choice between them; writing at the same 
time to Thurlow, to tell him the step he had 
taken, and his conviction that his majesty’s ser- 
vice could not be carried on to advantage while 
they both remained in their present situations. 
When thus pressed, George III. presently made 
his choice, and acquainted Thurlow that he must 
resign. But as a change was not desirable dur- 
ing the session, and as it was wished he should 
terminate some chancery business, it was agreed 
that he should keep the seals until the proroga- 
tion of parliament. 

By this time government had made up their 
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minds to adopt a much more rigid style of criti- 
cism towards the Rights of Man and publications 
of a similar tendency; and to resort to the very 
questionable measure of putting down, or at- 
tempting to put down, seditious writings, by pro- 
clamations-royal and restrictions on the liberty 
of printing. On the 2lst of May appeared his 
majesty’s proclamation for, preventing seditious 
meetings and writings. The societies and asso- 
ciations were handled not less severely than the 
books and pamphlets. The proclamation asserted 
that there was reason to believe that correspond- 
ences had been entered into with sundry persons 
in foreign parts, with a view to forward criminal 
and wicked purposes, &c. It solemnly warned 
all loving subjects, as they tendered their own 
happiness and that of their posterity, to guard 
against all such attempts, which aimed at the 
subversion of all regular government; and it 
strictly charged and commanded all the magis- 
trates to make diligent inquiry in order to dis- 
cover the authors and printers of such wicked 
and seditious writings, &c. It could not veuture 
to prohibit clubs or meetings; but it charged all 
sheriffs, justices of the peace, magistrates of cities, 
boroughs, and corporations, and all other magis- 
trates, to take the most immediate and effectual 
care to suppress and prevent all riots, tumults, 
and other disorders, which might be attempted 
to be raised or made, &c. This proclamation was 
disapproved of by many, who were of opinion 
that government ought to have contented itself 
with prosecuting the authors of such publications 
as were evidently seditious, and with opposing 
by pen and speech and sound arguments those 
publications that were so worded as to obviate 
prosecution. They said, and truly, that public 
opinion was not to be directed by royal procla- 
mation; and that metaphysical and political 
speculations were not to be refuted by a call upon 
sheriffs and magistrates; that the appearance of 
prohibition would only cause the books that were 
known to be more read; and that persecution 
would only call into the field fresh authors, and 
increase the vehemence and importance of the 
old ones. But still more men were of opinion 
that the proclamation was all that it ought to be 
—was a timely exertion of authority in a turbu- 
lent season—was a measure indispensably requi- 
site to restrain within limits that effervescing 
spirit which was daily increasing, and which 
threatened to subvert the established government. 
The political clubs had given great provocation. 
They had struck up a league with peripatetic 
French Jacobins, with American democrats, and 
with al] manner of revolutionists. Among these 
transatlantic republicans was Joel Barlow, the 
laureate of the United States, the author of that 
not-to-be-forgotten epic wherein George Wash- 
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ington is typified by Joshua, and the free citizens 
of America, and their expulsion of the English, 
by the Jews and their conquest of the Holy Land. 
This American infusion certainly gave some new 
twang or flavour to the “London Society for 
Constitutional Information.” Indeed, we suspect 
that a flaming address from this society to the 
French Jacobins must have been written by Joel 
himself. The following bombastic declaration 
in this address, from which an estimate of its 
character may be formed, will remind the reader 
of the comparison drawn between that “ bright 
occidental star” Elizabeth, and James L, “the 
sun in his strength,” which forms the introduc- 
tion to the English version of Scripture by its 
translators, and could scarcely have been imitated 
at haphazard or without purpose :—“ The sparks 
of liberty, preserved in England for ages, like the 
coruseations of the northern aurora, served but 
to show the darkness visible in the rest of Eu- 
rope. The new lustre of the American republic, 
like an effulgent morning, arose with increasing 
vigour, but still too distant to enlighten our 
hemisphere; till the splendour of the French 
revolution burst forth upon the nations in the 
full fervour of a meridian sun, and displayed the 
practical result of principles which philosophy 
had sought in the shade of speculation, and which 
experience must everywhere confirm!” Still keep- 
ing up this pompous magniloquence, the address 
thus exhorted the new lights and regenerators 
of France—“Go on, legislators, in the work of 
human happiness! The benefits will in part be 
vurs, but the glory shall be all your own; it is 
the reward of your heroic perseverance, it is the 
prize of virtue. Your revolution dispels the 
clouds of prejudice from all people, reveals the 
secrets of all despotisms, and creates a new char- 
acter in man.” This pomp and parade of poli- 
tical sentimentalism fitly ended in the step that 
passes from the sublime to the ridiculous. In 
the postscript was added the following important 
notice :— We are also commissioned to inform 
the convention, that the society which we repre- 
sent has sent to the soldiers of liberty a patriotic 
donation of a thousand pair of shoes (!!), which 
are by this time arrived at Calais; and the so- 
ciety will continue sending one thousand pairs 
a week for at least six weeks to come. We only 
wish to know to,what care they ought to be ad- 
dressed.” The address, moreover, affirmed that 
the great majority of the English nation were dis- 
guested with their own government, enraptured 
with the French constitution and the rights of man, 
and eager to follow the glorious example which 


had been set them by the greatest and most virtu- 
ous nation in Europe. Whatever the Society for 


Constitutional Information in London might call 
themeelvea, the president of the French conven- 
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tion called them “generous republicans.” Nearly 
at the same tiine—in the month of November— 
the Revolution Society in London sent over their 
congratulatory address to the convention. These 
things were not done in acorner; these lights were 
not hidden under bushels: they were paraded in 
the most public manner and in the most public 
places; they were blazed forth to the world in daily 
and weekly newspapers, in books, tracts, hand- 
bills, and placards; for every one of these societies 
held their own doctrines as gospel truths, and 
every one of them was burning with the fierce zeal 
of proselytism, and ready to denounce every man 
that differed from them as a knave ora fool. This 
particular society, of which Price, the friend of 
Priestley, had been high-priest and patriarch— 
this Revolution Society in London—had published 
some time before this, with high exaltation of the 
French revolution, a big book, containing a col- 
lection of their proceedings and correspondence, 
both at home and abroad, from the close of the 
year 1789, when Price had preached his sermon 
in the Old Jewry Chapel, and when Earl Stan- 
hope had undertaken to carry the congratulations 
to Paris, down to the month of March, 1792. A 
dread of that power which “keeps the wretch in 
order,” and a calculation that it would not answer 
their purpose to startle Englishmen’s minds by 
producing at once all their boldest theories or 
aspirations, induced these Priceites to suppress 
some of their opinions and many of the papers 
they had written into foreign parts; but quite 
enough remained in the portions they had the 
courage to print to damn them in public opinion 
and their book too. It appeared from the volume 
that, in 1790, it was reported and boasted at the 
anniversary meeting that this society had lately 
received “the warmest marks of approbation and 
respect” from the Jacobin clubs established in 
more than twenty of the principal cities and 
towns in France, together with copies, for their 
own instruction, of numerous Jacobin resolutions 
and publications; and that in England they had 
been very successful in forming branch societies 
in different parts of the kingdom: that at the 
anniversary of 1791 there was read a long list of 
societies in France and England, with which the 
committee of this Revolution Society in London 
had corresponded in the course of the preceding 
year; and that letters from the French Jacobin 
clubs, hailing the members of the revolutionary 
society as friends and brothers, and fellow-com- 
batants for the sovereignty of the people, &., 
were read at the said anniversary: that these 
Priceites had declared over and over again, in 


words spoken and in words written, that they 


aimed at nothing less than a sweeping revolution, 
like the “late glorious and splendid one in France,” 
as England was a prey to an arbitrary king, a ser- 
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vile peerage, a corrupt House of Commons, and 
a rapacious and intolerant clergy. 

Towards the close of the year clubs and asso- 
ciations began to be formed, with the avowed 
object of counteracting the Revolution Society, 
the Corresponding Society, &c. One of these new 
societies—“The Association for preserving Li- 
berty and Property against Republicans and Le- 
vellers”—held their first great meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern on the 20th of No- 
vember, and agreed to certain resolutions and 
declarations, which they published in the news- 
papers, and otherwise circulated very extensively. 
“Considering,” said they, ‘the danger to which 
public peace and order are exposed by the circu- 
lating of mischievous opinions, founded upon 
plausible but false reasoning; and that this cir- 
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of liberty and equality in France which was 
finding so cordial an echo in Britain, was met by 
the following unanswerable statement:—It ap- 
pears,” they said, “from history and from obser- 
vation, that the inequality of rank and fortune, 
in this happy country, is more the result of 
every man’s own exertions, than of any control- 
ling institution of the state. Men become great 
who have greatly distinguished themselves by 
the application of talents, natural or acquired ; 
and men have become rich who have persevered 
with industry in the application to trade and 
commerce, to manufactures, and other useful 
employments. How many persons are now of 
great rank and fortune, who were born without 
either! How many are rich merchants and 
traders who began their career in the lowest 


culation is principally carried on by the industry ; employments of the shop and counting-house ! 


of clubs and societies of various denominations 
in many parts of the kingdom, it appears to us 
that it is now become the duty of all persons who 
wish well to their native country to endeavour, 





In the progress to this advancement they have 
all, in their stations, contributed their share to- 
ward the show of opulence, both public and 
private, which is now seen in every part of this 


in their several neighbourhoods, to preveut the | island. It is by the effects of this industry that the 
sad effects of such mischievous industry; and that | gentleman is enabled to support his rank and sta- 
it would greatly tend to promote these good en- | tion, and the merchant and tradesman to employ 
deavours if societies were formed in different | his clerks, journeymen, and apprentices.” They 
parts of the kingdom, whose object should be to { demonstrated that, if a perfect equality could be 
support the laws, to suppress seditious publica- established to-morrow, there would be inequality 
tions, and to defend our persons and property | the day after; that the French people, after all 
against the innovations and depredations that | their murders and assassinations, ‘ deliberately 
seem to be threatened by those who maintain the | planned and justified by some of their pretended 
mischievous opinions before alluded to. These | philosophers as the means to attain their ends of 
opinions are conveyed in the terms of the Ltights | reform”—after all their sufferings and atrocious 
of Man—Liberty and Equality—No Aing—.Vo | crimes, “which it could not enter into the gentle 
Parliament—and others of the like import; all ; heart of a Briton to conceive”—after all their pre- 
of them, in the sense imposed on them, expres- ; tences and boasts—had, in reality, only changed 
sing sentiments in direct opposition to the laws | their masters to groan under new tyrannies, to 
of this land, and some of them such as are incon- | be subject to the lash and knife of one desperate 
sistent with the well-being of society under any | leader after the other. It would be unfair to 
laws or government whatsoever. It appears to | deny, or even to pass over in silence, the fact that 
us, the tendency of these opinions is, that we are | these counter-revolution societies became in many 
voluntarily to surrender everything we now pos- | places over-zealous and intolerant. They urged 
sess—our religion and our laws, our civil gov- | on the government—already sufficiently excited 
ernment and civil society—and that we are to ; and alarmed—in the paths of suspicion and per- 
trust to the formation of something new, upon : secution; and in the excess of their own fears 
the principles of equality, and under the auspices | they were but too ready to trench upon the popu- 
of speculative men, who have conceived ideas of | lar liberties. 

perfection that never ‘yet were known in the| As more immediately connected with our own 
world: and it appears that the missionaries of | affairs and interests, we shall now rapidly sketch 
this sect are aiming at effecting the overthrow of ; the history of the war in Indig, which began in 


the present system of government and sociéty, 
by infusing into the minds of ignorant men causes 
of discontent adapted to their various stations ; 
some of which causes are wholly imaginary, and 
the reat are such as inseparably belong to civil 
life, have existed, and ever will exist, under all 
forms of government, cannot be removed by any 
change, and will be aggravated and multiplied a 
hundredfold by the change proposed.” The cry 


1790. Tippoo Sahib, whom our opposition in par- 
liament had undertaken to honour and applaud, 
was the cruel, faithless, ambitious prince that we 
have described him. Hyder Ali, though a bar- 
barian, had several of the qualities of a great 
prince; but there appears to have been nothing 
great about Tippoo except the power and re- 
sources which his father had left him. After the 
peace of Mangalore, in 1784, the dominions of 
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Mysore, of which Tippoo remained in possession, | admirable advantages for a defensive war. An- ° 
extended over a tract of country some 500 miles | ticipating and providing for a grand stuggle, 
in length by 350 in breadth: it was nearly all an | Tippoo, assisted by European engineers, chiefly 
elevated table-land, intersected everywhere with | French and Italians, had erected many new for- 
rivers, aud cooling, fertilizing streams; the cli- | tresses. His annual revenue was estimated at 
mate ig, for India, very temperate, and the soil | about £5,000,000 sterling, and his father had left 
as fertile as almost any part of the great penin- | him a well-filled treasury. Besides European 
Bula, It swarmed with population, the Maho- | engineers and artillery officers, he had a consider- 
metans being almost a8 numerous as the Hindoos, | able number of Europeans to train and discipline 
the more ancient occupants of the soil. Several | his native troops: but these fellows were chiefly 
of the towhs, besides Seringapatam, the capital, | common soldiers that had deserted from the Com- 
were strongly fortified; and the region abounds pany’s service to escape punishment for crimes 
in places of great natural strength, affording | committed ; and as Tippoo was a bigoted Mus- 
sulman, and fond of religious conversion, forced 
or spontaneous, they had all become renegadoes. 
He had clothed part of his regulars in uniform, 
and had armed them with French muskets. Their 
discipline, however, was very far from perfect, 

j ‘ry 4 and their whole number inconsiderable, not ex- 
og 2 eae ee ceeding 3000 or 4000. The rest of his infantry 
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Trppoo Sauis's REGULAR CAVALRY AND INFANTRY, WITH ONE OF HIS “GALLOPER” Guns.” 


was*a mere rabble, armed with old muskets | were drawn by elephants, of which he had 400 
matchlocks, pikes, and scimitars. But his prin- | well trained for the purpose, and for the move- 
cipal force was his cavalry—that Mysorean cav- | ments of the lighter cannons and flying galloper 
alry which had repeatedly rushed through the | guns, which the French bad introduced into 
Ghauts like mountain-torrents, and swept the | India, he had, besides horses, an immense train 
whole of the low, open country of the Carnatic. | of very excellent bullocks. In consequence of 
Yet the éite of this force, the Circar or stable | these means of conveyance, he could move his 
horse, who were uniformly clothed and equipped, | artillery with a rapidity which the English could 
did not exceed 6000; all the rest being irregu- | not equal;‘ while his light, nimble cavalry could 
Jars, who found their own horses and arms, and | shift their positions with a practised dexterity 
who did no military duty, except when called | and quickness almost inconceivable by an Euro- 
into the field on some emergency, or to make | pean enemy. 

some plundering incursion into the territories of | Notwithstanding his military advantages, it 
their neighbours. These fellows, however, were | was determined to penetrate into the very heart. 
bold and clever riders; and the rapidity of their | of Tippoo’s dominions. The march of Lord Corn- 
movements often made up for their deficiency in | wallis, and of General Sir Robert Abercromby 
other points. His artillery was more than re- | (younger brother of Sir Ralph Abercromby), who 
spectable, the French having furnished him with | moved in a different line, was excessively labo- 
guns ofall calibres, many of which, being larger | rious. They had to make the roads by which 


and longer than any of the guns of Lord Corn- |—— 

e e et. 
wallis, Governor-general of India, who now su- BOP a adc erat oat a ea ee 
perintended the campaign against the Mysore in | fagures sre from prints in Gold's Oriental. Drawings. The gun in 


n ve him a considerable advantage over | the forsground is from a drawing in the M‘Kenzie Collection at 
een) a 6 the Fast India House. The drawing shows the guu in plan and 
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the English in this war.’ His heavier pieces | slavaiion, witli iessatéments, tie lengili from musile to point 
1 Zor portrait of Lord Cornwallis, see p. 622. | at end of breech being 2 feet 3 inches. 
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they were to advance; and for fifty miles and | and without interruption. The hill-forts which 


more Abercromby’s route was across steep moun- 
tains, where the battering-trains, provisions, and 
stores were moved with the greatest difficulty, 
every separate gun being hoisted by the soldiers 
over a succession of ascents by means of ropes 
and tackle. . India was still too generally con- 
sidered as a field of war unworthy of much 
notice, and English writers have never had the 
art of dressing up the exploits and victories of 
their countrymen in such brilliant colours as the 
French; but the difficulties overcome by General 
Abercromby in this campaigu, by Colonel Ful- 
lerton in his expedition into the Malabar pro- 
vinces, and by several other British commanders 
in other parts of India, were nowise inferior to 
those with which Napoleon Bonaparte had to 
contend in his much-famed passage over the St. 
Bernard. Unhappily the small-pox broke out 
among the troops of Cornwallis and Abercromby, 
the treacherous Mahrattas violated their agree- 
ments, the rain set in prematurely, provisions 
became scanty, and, after beating Tippoo in the 
field, and getting within seven miles of Seringa- 
patam, our army, at the end of May, 1791, was 
compelled to retreat towards the coast. Rejoiced 
at a retreat which had been occasioned by sick- 
ness and the warring elements, Tippoo gave 
loose to his boastful, arrogant spirit, and pro- 
claimed that he had obtained a glorious victory 
over the British, and put them to flight; but 
conscious of his own weakness, he renewed his 
overtures for peace, which could no longer be 
listened to. Impatient to recover the prestige of 
our arms, and punish a tyrant whose perfidy and 
cruelty nothing but absolute subjugation could 
restrain, Lord Cornwallis insisted upon the same 
conditions that had been offered previous to his 
retreat. These of course were indignantly re- 
jected, and his lordship made preparations for a 
fresh campaign, which was to be opened before 
the year had ended. 

At the close of autumn Cornwallis was again 
in the field, and with every prospect of success, 
having spent the short interval in making ample 
preparations in troops, artillery, and military 
transports and conveyances, as well as large sup- 
plies of money, so t'iat he was at the head of an 
army sufficient, if need were, to march through 
the Mysore, and lay its proud capital in ashes. 
In his onward advance every interposing obstacle 
fell before him, The passes that lead from the 
Carnatic to the Mysore country, by which the 
invading army was to receive its supplies, were 
cleared, and the forts by which they were de- 
fended were stormed, or compelled to surrender 
at the first summons, after which the whole 
British convoy from Madras, of elephants, stores, 
and treasures, marched through them in triumph, 





intercepted the communication of Cornwallis 
with his ally, the Nizam of Deccan, were in like 
manner reduced, and with still greater facility. 
The only exception was Nundydroog, on the top 


' Of a mountain 1700 feet high; and, confident in 


the height of their fort, the Mysorean garrison 
ventured to stand a siege, imagining that their 
stronghold was inaccessible to artillery. But 
the cannon were drawn up the steeps, the walls 


j were breached by their fire, and the British 


troops under the daring General Medows were 
advancing to the storm, when some one gave the 
alarm, “There is a mine near the breach!” “If 
there is a mine,” cried Medows laughingly, ‘it 
is a mine of gold!” The onset was immediately 
renewed, and the place was won. In like manner, 
the strong fortress of Severndroog and Ovtradroog, 
between Bangalore and Seringapatam, were car- 
ried by storm; and an army which Tippoo had 
sent to keep open his communication with the 
important provinces of Bednore and Mangalore, 
the only part of his dominions which the war 
had not reached, was first driven back by the 
Mahratta allies of the British, and finally routed 
and dispersed by Captain Little. In this manner 
he way to the capital was cleared, and Corn- 
wallis, uniting with General Abercromby, who 
had advanced from his cantonments at Telli- 
cherry, and with his ally the nizam, the whole 
combined force arrived before Seringapatam on 
the 5th of February, 1792. 

The means of defence possessed by this queen 
of Indian cities were apparently enough for an 
effectual resistance. It stood upon an island 
between three and four miles in length, formed 
by two branches of the river Cauvery, and having 
a fortress on the western angle; while the east- 
ern part of the island was guarded by ramparts 
and batteries, that were connected by entrench- 
ments and a deep ditch. Without the walls, and 
upon the bank of the river, Tippoo lay encamped, 
his army divided into two lines occupying both 
sides of the Cauvery, and numbering nearly 
50,000 strong, defended by redoubts, fortresses, 
and 400 pieces of artillery. An army so numeroua 
and so well entrenched seemed fitted to give 
battle for a kingdom; but Tippoo had not his 
father’s daring spirit; his chief hope lay, not in 
active resistance, but procrastination and delay, 
until the rainy season should force his assailants 
to retire. But on the night of the 6th of Feb- 
ruary his calculations were disagreeably inter- 
rupted by the British, who attacked his first line, 
captured some of its strongest defences, and filled 
the whole camp with confusion and panic; and 
when he endeavoured, in the morning, to rally 
his troops and repair his disasters, he was s0 
unsuccessful that he was obliged to flee with the 
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remains of his firat line across the Cauvery, and | the faithful ally of the English, and of whose 


unite himself with the second line under the 
walls of Seringapatam. But even there he could 
find no safety, for on the morning of the 8th, 
Abercromby had effected a secure lodgment upon 
the island ; the capital itself was beleaguered by 
the British army; and everything was ready for 
an attempt to storm that could scarcely fail to 
be successful, All that followed on the part 
of the Mysoreans was a series of abortive strug- 
gles and skirmishes, in which they were repulsed 
at every point; by the 23d the second parallel 
was finished, the furnaces prepared for firing hot 
shot into the town, and the storming party under 
the leading of General Medows impatient to 
enter the breach, which a few discharges of fifty 
pieces of cannon would have widened for their 
assault. But during these hostile preparations, 
the panic-struck Tippoo had been negotiating 
with Lord Cornwallis; and although he saw that 
resistance was hopeless, he still continued to de- 
mur to the hard conditions offered by the British 
commander, until the 24th, when the last hour 
of clemency and treaty had expired. It was 
only then that the Sultaun’s proud spirit yielded, 
and that Cornwallis issued orders to his soldiers 
in the trenches to suspend their operations. The 
treaty which Tippoo was forced to accept con- 
tained the following articles :—1. That he should 
cede one-half of his territories to the allies; 2. 
That he should pay three crores and thirty lacs 
of rupees—nearly £4,000,000; 3. That he should 
unequivocally restore all the prisoners who had 
been taken by the Mysoreans from the time of 
Hyder; 4. That he should deliver up as hostages 
for the due performance of the treaty two of his 
three eldest sons. In conformity with these 
terms Tippoo began to send the treasure out of 
the fort to the camp of the besiegers ; and, on the 
26th, the young princes, one of whom was about 
ten and the other eight years old, were conducted 
to the British camp with great pomp and cere- 
mony. ‘These children,” said the vakeel of Tip- 
poo on presenting them, “were this morning the 
rons of the Sultaun, my master; they must now 
look up to your lordship as a father.” It was as 
a father that Cornwallis received the young 
princes, so that in a short time they regarded 
him with confidence and affection. Even when 
the negotiation had proceeded thus far, its ful- 
filment was not as yet quite certain, for the 
dispossessed sovereign, humbled by his defeat 
and enraged at its consequences, was ready for 
every expedient to avoid the payment, or at least 
obtain some mitigation of the terms. He there- 
fore threw several obstacles in the way before 
the definitive treaty was concluded; and he 
objected particularly to the restoration of the 
Rajah of Coorg to his dominions, who had been 


interests Cornwallis was not forgetful when the 
opportunity to requite them had arrived. While 
he was thus procrastinating the coming of the 
evil hour, it was also found that he was pri- 
vately repairing his damaged forts and strength- 
ening the works of Seringapatam, as if for a 
fresh resistance. The measures of Lord Corn- 
wallis in this case were prompt and decisive. He 
issued orders to his army for a renewal of the 
siege. He treated the young princes no longer 
as hostages but prisoners of war. They were 
even already on their way to Bangalore, where 
they were to be taken into strict custody. These 
proceedings showed that all further hope of 
escape or procrastination was fruitless,and Tippoa 
at last consented to all the conditions without 
delay or reservation. In the definitive treaty 
which he sent to the British encampment on the 
19th of March, he surrendered to them all his 
dominions on the coast of Malabar, a district 
surrounding Dindigul, and some territory on the 
western frontier of the Carnatic, with Buramuhl 
and the Lower Ghauts. This, however, was only 
a portion of the dismemberment, as the allies 
who had served in the war against the Sultaun 
had also their claims to be taken into account; 
and accordingly Tippoo, by the terms of the 
treaty, surrendered to the nizam the whole 
country from the river Kistna to the Pennar, 
and to the Mahrattas their old frontier line ex- 
tending over the whole territory as far as the 
river Toombudra. It was no wonder that the 
proud monarch was so reluctant in the cession 
of so large a portion of his dominions, or that his 
conquerors should suspect his purpose to recover 
them as soon as an opportunity offered. The 
territory thus acquired by the English did not 
yield much more than half a million sterling of 
annual revenue; but it was highly valuable as 
strengthening the Carnatic against invasion, as 
affording excellent land communications, and as 
containing ports on the Malabar coast highly 
favourable to commerce and to the extension of 
that influence which we aimed at. The nairs 
and the other Hindoo people that occupied the 
coast of Malabar were made happy by the change 
of masters, and by the full freedom now allowed 
them in the exercise of their religion, and in the 
enjoyment of their old customs. After the rati- 
fication of this treaty, the terms of which, con- 
sidering the provocation, were signalized by jus- 
tice and moderation, the governor-general endea- 
voured to conciliate the humbled tyrant by kind- 
ness and courtesy; but every advance of this 
kind was met with sullenness, or an acquiescence 
the: was still more offensive. It was evident that 
the war, instead of being ended, would be resumed 
with greater rancour than ever. In his letter 
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proceeded with more despatch, and proclaimed 
the new constitution eighteen months earlier than 
they did, Poland would have been saved. She 
would have had the time necessary to consolidate 
her government and to gain strength from 1789 
to 1792; she would not have lost all the advan- 
tages of an alliance very sincerely offered at that 
period by the King of Prussia; she would not 
have left Russia the time to make peace with the 
Turks and the Swedes; and she would have pre- 
vented that friendly understanding between 
Russia and Prussia which arose out of the events 
and troubles ig France in 1792. It was this un- 
derstanding and these events which entirely 
changed the intentions of Frederick William 
with respect to Poland; which altered his char- 
acter and manner of thinking; aud which raised 
and armed nearly all Europe against France, 
without producing any other effect than increas- 
ing the revolutionary fanaticism, exasperating 
men’s minds, and leaving Frauce exposed for a 
time to all the horrors of anarchy.” The Polish 
constitution-makers did not perform their work 
quite so rapidly as the French, although, unfor- 
tunately for themselves, they imitated those 
vivacious legislators in too many particulars. A 
deputy, or nuncio, from Lithuania, thought that, 
before they made a constitution at all, they had 
better provide the means of defending their 
country; and repeatedly exclaimed in the diet, 
“Money and an army! These are the two sole 
objects which ought at present to engage our at- 
tention!” He was in the right, but he was not 
listened to. The diet indeed proposed some 
necessary reforms, which were embodied in eight 
articles, under the title of “Principles for the im- 
provement of the Constitution.” But these were 
useless so long as the radical evils of the doomed 
government and kingdom were left untouched. 
Their principle of elective sovereignty—by which 
every new king was certain to be inaugurated by 
bribery, intrigue, and discontent, and often with 
the chancesof a civil war—was still recognized asa 
fundamental principle of Polish kingship, In the 
same spirit, the peasantry were still to be retained 
in serfship, and the burghers allowed no share 
whatever in the administration of government, the 
expenses of which, however, they were mainly 
expected to Lear. All places except the lowest 
were still to be monopolized, as hitherto, by the 
300,000 Polish nobles, real and nominal, by whom 
the kingdom of Poland at large had been wont 
to be represented. 

The diet, which was prorogued on the 30th of 
December, 1789, to the 3d of February, 1790, 
came to no conclusion either on the establishment 
of an hereditary monarchy or admission of the 
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to the court of directors, which accompanied 
the definitive treaty, Lord Cornwallis described 
Tippoo as “a faithless and violent character, upon 
whom no dependence could be placed.” His 
lordship knew very well his connection with the 
French, and the efforts he had made, aud con- 
tinued to make, to bring that powerful nation 
back into the Indian wars ; and it is urged by 
one intimately acquainted with the whole sub- 
ject, that he must have considered Tippoo, even 
in his reduced state, as much more likely to dis- 
- turb the Company’s possessions than either the 
nizam or the Mahrattas; and that it was from 
fur different considerations than any dread of 
increasing the dominions of the Mahrattas and 
his other ally (the motive generally ascribed to 
him for concluding the present peace) that he 
did not prosecute the war to the total destruction 
of the Mysorean power. 

The affairs of Poland now demand our atten- 
tion. In the month of October, 1788, the Polish 
diet, consisting of the magnates and the clergy, 
had assembled with the intention of improving 
and remodelling the whole system of government 
in that part of the country which yet remained 
to them unpartitioned. Soon encouraged by the 
spirit that was showing itself in France, the mem- 
bers of the diet resolved to continue their sittings 
until their work of reform should be completed ; 
and, in order to strengthen themselves by the 
addition of a ters état, about which so much noise 
was making elsewhere, but which hitherto had 
had no political existence in Poland, they deter- 
mined to admit the inferior orders into a parti- 
cipation in their deliberations and powers. Seve- 
ral years before this, the chancellor, Andrew 
Zamoyski, who had both patriotism and ability, 
had prepared a new code, which removed many 
ancient abuses, and partly emancipated the pea- 
sants, who in Poland remained at the end of 
the eighteenth century in the same condition of 
serfs or slaves as the peasantry of all Europe 
had been in at the end of the fourteenth. The 
diet which had been assembled in 1780 had re- 
jected these vast improvements and this code al- 
together, the majority of them calling Zamoyski, 
who had set the example by emancipating his 
own serfs, a plundeier and a traitor to his coun- 
try. Nor could the diet now assembled venture 
to propose the emancipation of the serfs, nor was 
it in the end proposed until it was too late. The 
diet, in fact, did little or nothing but occupy it- 
self about an alliance with Prussia, until Sep- 
tember, 1789, when they named a committee to 
propose reforms in different branches of the ad- 
ministration, and to present the basis of an en- 
tirely new constitution. “If,” says a Polish noble, 
a magnate of the kingdom, and one as we believe 
lonestly attached to his country, “if the diet had 
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common people into a share in the government: 
’ but, unlike the French nobility before the revo- 
lution, who paid nothing and would not agree 
to pay anything towards the expenses of the 
state, these Polish magnates voluntarily taxed 
themselves to the amount of a tenth part of their 
yearly revenues, and decided that the burghers 
and country-people should pay no more than 
they had been accustomed to pay in quieter times. 
During the recess of the diet, Luchesini, Fred- 
erick William’s ambassador, informed the court 
of Warsaw that the Empress of Russia had de- 
clared that she would be no obstacle to an alli- 
ance between Prussia and Poland; that the King 
of Prussia highly approved of the projected re- 
forms, and was ready to offer Stanislaus Augus- 
tus a defensive alliance, and conclude with him 
a commercial treaty, upon terms liberal and bene- 
ficial to both countries. But at the same time 
Luchesini did not conceal the eager desire of 
Frederick William to possess Thorn and Dantzic, 
which would throw open to him the navigation 
of the Vistula to the Baltic; intimating, how- 
ever, that Prussia would give an equivalent by 
ceding other territories to Poland. But the Poles 
would not consent to give up the commerce of 
the Vistula to one of those powers by whom their 
country had been partitioned, and the diet de- 
creed that no portion of the kingdom should ever 
be alienated. But how could such a decree be 
enforced upou those who were resolved to strip 
them of all? They continued their attempts to 
work out the problems of reform that had been 
laid before them, and finding their term of sitting 
too short for the task, they voted their continua- 
tion of proceedings, which was carried in spite of 
the keen opposition of a strong minority. In like 
manner they decreed that their throne should be 
hereditary, and the Elector of Saxony was recom- 
mended as the fit successor of their present king, 
and founder of the new dynasty of Poland. 
Unfortunately the Polish reformers increased 
their speed at the very moment when the French 
revolutionists were alarming or startling all the 
established governments of Europe. If they had 
determined that their crown should be hereditary, 
they seemed equally resolved that its power, 
though increased from what it had been hitherto, 
should be very limited; they kept to themselves 
the right of declaring war and making peace, and 
entering into and concluding treaties of alliance; 
only enacting that in these cases there must be a 
majority of three-fourths of the diet. The de- 
mand of the burghers for a share in the repre- 
sentation was submitted to a committee, who, in 
their report, recommended the measure, The 
minority of the diet, who called themselves anti- 
revolutionists, and who thought it monstrous 
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state, opposed the measure with the greatest fury; 
but, after some amendments, it was agreed to. 
This seemed one great step gained; but, unfortu- | 
nately, neither the citizens of Warsaw,-nor those 
of any other town in Poland, had any great 
weight or influence in the country, or any famili- 
arity with free municipal institutions, or any of 
those habits of self-government which are only 
to be acquired by time. The majority now prv- 
ceeded with a constantly increasing speed; and 
being impatient of the opposition of the minority, 
and apprehending some hostile interference on 
the part of Russia if the business were not fin- 
ished immediately, they resolved that the articles 
of the constitution should be adopted en masse 
and sanctioned by the king all in one day, and 
that the minority should be taken by surprise. 
On the 3d of May the king, as had been agreed, 
entered the hall in the royal palace where the 
diet held their sessions; and, the constitution 
being read and voted by the nuncios, Stanislaus 
Augustus took the oath to it, and called upon all 
those who loved their country to follow him to 
the church to take the same oath with more so- 
lemnity. And forthwith all the nuncios, except 
twelve, followed the king through the halls and 
corridors which lead from the palace to the cathe- ' 
dral church; and before the high altar they so- 
lemnly swore to maintain this constitution, A 
Te Deum was then chanted, and the nuncios se- 
parated till the 5th of May. This new constitn- 
tion determined that the Catholic religion was to 
remain the dominant religion of the state; that 
other Christian sects should be tolerated, but that 
the king must always be a Catholic; that the 
hereditary principle was adopted, and the succes- 
sion to the throne vested in the Elector of Saxony, 
and his descendants; that there should be two 
houses, or a senate and a lower chamber; that the 
king should have a deliberating voice in the 
senate, and a casting vote; that the diet should 
assemble every two years, &c, It was also de- 
termined, that the burghers of the free towns 
should send deputies to the diet, and that these 
deputies at the end of three years should have 
the right of being ennobled, if they applied for 
it; that every one in the army who reached the 
rank of captain should be ennobled ; and that at 
each successive diet, thirty burgher proprietors 
might be ennobled at the demand of the towns. 
The abolition of the slavery of the cultivators of 
the soil was no clause in this charter, and was 
not even mentioned in it; but measures had been 
taken by the leaders of the reforming party to 
prepare for and gradually bring about that change 
without occasioning any violent shock, or infring- 
ing {he rights of property of the noble holders of 
lands and serfs; and the Poles insist that there 
can be no doubt whatever that if this reforming 
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diet had not been forcibly interrupted, and then 
dissolved for ever, the slavery of the peasants 
would gradually have disappeared.' 

None of the Poles, except the enthusiasts of 
the nation, could fancy fur one moment that they, 
in the impoverished and already dismembered 
state of the country, could make head against the 
formidable power of the Russians, or oppose the 
czarina in a single campaign when she should 
have finished her war with the Turks, unless 
they were backed and supported by some other 
power or powers. The ally pointed out by the 
circumstances of the times and the disposition of 
the reigning king was certainly Prussia. In the 
month of March, or some six weeks before the 
constitution was sworn to and promulgated, the 
ministers of Frederick William had concluded 
the commercial treaty with the Polish govern- 
ment; but, as the Poles would not yield to him 
Thorn and Dantzic, no progress was made in the 
defensive alliance; and the decree of the Polish 
diet prohibiting fcr ever the alienation of any 
portion of the remaining territory, stopped all 
further negotiation on that subject. This decree 
was passed some time before the 3d of May, and 
there can be little doubt that it gave offence to 
Frederick William, and destroyed all hope of 
Prussian assistance, although he allowed his 
ministers to conclude the commercial treaty after 
the decree was passed, and wrote an approving 
and an applauding letter to Stanislaus Augustus 
after he had sworn-to the new constitution. And 
the Prussian minister at Warsaw had, on the 
16th of May (thirteen days after the promulga- 
tion of the constitution), a long conference with 
a committee the diet had appointed for managing 
foreign affairs, and assured them, in the name of 
the king his master, that his majesty highly ap- 
proved of the happy and bloodless revolution 
which had given to Poland a wise and well-or- 
ganized constitution. Up to a certain point, or 
so long as the integrity, or at least the independ- 
ence of the Turkish empire was the uppermost 
consideration, Pitt and his government unques- 
tionably encouraged the King of Prussia in de- 
manding Thorn and Dantzic as the price for 
which he would conclude a defensive alliance, 
ind assist the Poies in maintaining their new 
constitution, and guarding all of their kingdom 
that was left to them by the last partition against 
the arms of Russia, and against the arms of Aus- 
tria, if the emperor should be induced to make 
common cause with the czarina. Pitt's words to 
Count Oginski, and Lord Grenville’s despatches 
to the British minister at Warsaw, were suffi- 
ciently explicit on this head; and a pamphlet, 
printed, published, and widely circulated in the 
Polish capital, to recommend the cession in ques- 
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tion, and to prove that the indispensable sacrifice 
would not really cost the Poles much, was uni- 
versally attributed to the English resident min- 
ister, Mr. Hailes, who, on the 28th of January, 
1791, or three months and a few days before the 
promulgation of the new constitution, had de- 
livered a note to the diet, expressing the most 
friendly sentiments on the part of the British 
government, and the earnest desire entertained 
by the king, his master, to contract a commercial 
and defensive alliance with Poland, and to see 
his ally, the King of Prussia, essentially included 
in that alliance. 

But when the czarina had concluded peace with 
the Turks, and had begun to put herself forward 
as the antagonist of French revolutionary prin- 
ciples, pretending toseek thefriendship of Prussia, 
chiefly if not entirely on account of the one great 
object and common cause of sovereigns and estab- 
lished governments, Pitt and his cabinet became 
suddenly cool and indifferent as to the fate of 
Poland, adopted a tone of the greatest caution in 
their diplomatic correspondence, and hinted very 
plainly that they must and would remain neutral 
in that quarrel. Fox and other members of the 
opposition, though they expressed an enthusiastic 
admiration of the new Polish constitution, and 
complimented Oginski on the energy, good con- 
duct, and moderation of his countrymen in their 
late revolution, certainly did nothing in time to 
serve their cause or obviate the doom which 
awaited them. Indeed, Fox may be ranked among 
the enemies of Poland; for it was he and his 
party that had prevented the extension of our 
Prussian alliance, and those energetic measures 
which would have checked in more than one 
direction the aggrandizement of Catherine, and 
have left her little time and no means to devote 
to the destruction of Poland. Fox told Oginski 
to beware of the King of Prussia, whose alliance, 
he said, was not to be trusted; but he continued 
to eulogize in the British parliament the modera- 
tion and the magnanimity of the czarina; to de- 
clare that Russia was a power we ought to con- 
ciliate instead of alienating—that Russia was a 
natural ally of England; and it was at the very 
time when Catherine was preparing to invade 
Poland, when her troops were almost on the 
frontiers, that Fox sent his own minister, Adair, 
to St. Petersburg to congratulate and encourage 
the empress! The blame may be divided among 
them all, but neither Fox and his party, nor any 
other party or set of men that we can discover in 
England, can justly pretend to throw the whole 
of the “deep damnation” of the “taking off” of 
Poland upon Pitt and his cabinet. 

As soon as Catherine had concluded, for the 
present, her war with the Turks, by the treaty 
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the whole of her attention to Poland, preparing 
to employ against it those armies which had been 
in the field against the sultan, and diplomatizing 


with the courts of Stockholm, Berlin, and Vienna, 


with consummate art. Pretexts for her aggres- 
sion were not wanting, and these were presented 
by her minister to the new Polish government 
nt Warsaw. They were sufficiently hollow, but 
what they lacked in substantial weight was suffi- 
ciently compensated by their number. After a 
longenumeration,in which the Poles were charged 
with every offence both political and moral—ac- 
cusations which came with an ill grace from this 
most flagitious of female sovereigns—the alarm- 
ing manifesto added, “The least of these griev- 
ances, without mentioning those which are volun- 
tarily suppressed for the sake of brevity, would 
already justify, in the face of God and men, the 
resolution of her majesty to take signal ven- 
geance.” A wise, temperate,.conciliatory answer 
was returned by the diet, in which they vindi- 
cated their new government and their right to 
make it; but any kind of answer was too late ; 
for on the 18th of May, when the remonstrance 
of the czarina was presented at Warsaw, her 
troops had entered the kingdom, and the threat- 
ened work of vengeance had commenced. A Rus- 
sian army of 60,000 men, soon backed by 40,000 
more, was poured into Poland, wherein there 
were not more than 10,000 troops that could be 
called disciplined, under the command of Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski, the king’s nephew. The 
property of the Polish bankers and capitalists 
was chiefly locked up in the countries with 
which they were at war: a general bankruptcy 
soon ensued, and this catastrophe accelerated 
the final ruin. At the same time the country 
continued to be rent by factions: there were 
two armed confederations of factious nobles in 
the field, for the purpose of overthrowing the 
new constitution and restoring the elective char- 
acter of the royalty, with nearly all the clauses 
and curses of the old constitution which had re- 
duced Poland to her present helpless condition. 
Applications which were made to the court of 
Berlin and to the court of Vienna, met with cold 
or delusive replies. At first some trifling actions 
seemed to be favourable to the Poles, whose light 
cavalry was excellent, and fought with the most 
determined bravery. But the great affair of this 
short and desultory campaign, and that which 
brought into action the best warrior, the greatest 
name of modern Poland, was on the 17th of 
July, at Dubienka. Here Kosciusko kept his 
ground agaiust a Russian division three times 
more numerous than his own, beat them in re- 
peated charges, inflicted a terrible loss, and only 
petreated when his flank was turned by another 
" Russian division, which had been allowed to tra- 
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verse a part of Galicia, and to fall upon him from 
a quarter where he expected no attack, as Galicia 
belonged to Austria, and as it was calculated that 
the Emperor Francis would at least remain neu- 
tral in this war—a capital and an unpardonable 
mistake, which was attended by dreadful conse- 
quences. If there had been a gleam of hope 
before, the conduct of Austria in allowing this 
passage to Catherine's invading troops utterly de- 
stroyed it. It was soon found necessary to sub- 
mit to.superior force. The regular Polish army 
surrendered to the Russians; Russian garrisons 
were placed in every considerable town; and, 
before the end of the year 1792, the new consti- 
tution and the independence of Poland were alike 
destroyed. 

The English Whigs, when it was too late, made 
a loud oratorical noise, forgetting to what an ex- 
tent their great leader had indirectly contributed 
to the resistless power of Catherine; but, for the 
present, they did nothing beyond holding a meet- 
ing at the Mansion-house to get up a subscription 
for the suffering Poles. Although parliament 
was not prorogued until the 15th of June, which 
was nearly a month after the marching of the 
Russian army of 100,000 men, and although the 
great preparations for that army and Catherine’s 
threats and intentions had been well known in 
England in the month of January, before parlia- 
ment met, not a motion was proposed on either 
side of the house, scarcely 8 mention was made 
of Poland and the fate which awaited her. But, 
in the course of this very session, Fox had repeat- 
edly extolled the magnanimity of the czarina, 
exaggerated the value of the English trade with 
Russia, and recommended a close alliance with 
that court, as being more suitable to England 
than any other alliance whatsoever! 

To paraphrase what Talleyrand said of the 
Duke of Orleans, the French revolution became 
the sink into which were thrown all the foul 
things of the world; or, it came to be considered 
as a generating pestilence which produced all 
manner of diseases, the most opposite in their 
symptoms and character. Even the murder of 
the enthusiastic, romantic King of Sweden was 
attributed to the French revolution, although as- 
suredly there were causes sufficient to account for 
it without referring to that great mother of mis- 
chief. The Swedish nobles harboured an implac- 
able resentment against Gustavus ITT. on account 
of his political reforms or revolution, which struck 
their corrupt oligarchy with a death-blow. Other 
Swedes, not attached to the oligarchical faction, 
were dismayed at the efforts this king of a poor 
country was making in order to carry a great 
arn:\ into France; and some of them hurried to 
the conclusion that he was mad, and that his 
madness would completely beggar and ruin the 
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nation. In the autumn of the preceding year 
Gustavus had made a journey to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and had resided for some time in that antique 
town, concerting with French emigrants and 
others the best means of attacking the French 
republicans, and of getting to Paris in order to 
release the object of his idolatry, Marie Antoin- 
ette, and put down the hydra-headed Jacobinism. 
After the flight from Varennes of the Marquis 
de Buuillé, he took that general into his service 
and discussed with him a variety of plans. His 
ambition and his hope was that Russia, and per- 
haps Prussia, would joiu in the enterprise with- 
out further loss of time, and confide to him the 
command or the chief direction of their armies. 
But in the meantime plots were forming and 
maturing against his own life. The conspirators 
were so little cautious, that their intentions be- 
came known to many persons in Stockholm ; and, 
if Gustavus had not been rashly brave, or over- 
generously determined not to believe that Sweden 
harboured assassins, he must have escaped. On 
the night between the 16th and 17th of March 
he determined, in spite of many and recent warn- 
ings, to go to a public masked ball in the theatre 
vf Stockholm. He entered the ball-room with- 
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out the least embarrasment, walking arm-in-arm 
with his master of the horse ; but he had scarcely 
made two turns when he found himself environed 
and rudely pressed by a crowd of men in masks; 
and as he was moving to get out of this throng, 
& pistol loaded with cased shot was fired close at 
his left side. He fell mortally wounded, and ex- 
pired on the 29th of March, in the forty-sixth 
year of hisage. Thus perished the champion and 
knight-errant of Marie Antoinette, and with him 
every chance of Sweden taking any part in this 
war against the Jacobins. On opening the body, a 
square piece of lead and two rusty nails were 
found lodged within it. The reins of government 
were immediately assumed by the Duke of Suder- 


| mania, the crown prince being only in his four- 


teenth year. The regent was intent on peace; and 
the Swedish people, who were but little excited 
by the murder of their king, seemed glad to be free 
from the expense of a distant and hopeless war. 
Their neighbours the Danes agreed with them in 
their resolution to avoid all participation in the 


, contemplated hostilities against France." 


t 1 De Bouillé, Memotres; Hist. de 0 Assassinat de Gustave LIT., 
: par an Témoin Oculaire; Coxe and Clarke, Travels; Appendix 
. to Annual Reyisxter. 
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pad Thoughts on the Low State of Vital Religion among Pro- 
fessing Christians, By G: M‘Cu.toca. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


An EXPOSITION of the CONFES- 


SION of FAITH of the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY of 
DIVINES. By Ronert Suaw, D.D., Whitburn. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Cloth, ds. 6d. 


SCOTS WORTHIES; their Lives 


and TesTiMoNiIFs. With a Supplement, ‘containing Memoirs of 
THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. wards of One Hundred Illus- 
trations. In 22 Parts, super- 8vo, 1s. ench. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY COM- 


PANION: A Series of Meditations and Short Practical Com- 
ments on the most Important pons The Precepta of the 
Holy Scriptures, arranged for Daily Reading throughout the 
year. With iTwerty-cie highly-finished Engravings. 30 Parts, 
super-royal 8vo, 1s. each ; cloth, £1, 1s. 


WATSON'S BODY of PRACTICAL 
DIVINITY, in a Series of Sermons on the Shorter Catechism of 
the Westminster Assembly, with Select Sermons on Various Suh- 
io The whole Revised and Corrected, with numerous Notes. 

29 Nos., super-royal 8vo, 6d. each. 


WILLISON’S PRACTICAL WORKS, 


With an Basay on his Life and Times. By the Rev. ee Hera- 
BRINGTON, 20 Parts, super-royal 8vo, le. each. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 


PARTE. By M. ps Bounnrenaz Numerous Historical and 
Portrait Illustrations. 98 parts, 1s. each; or 2 vols., £1, 6s. 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Civil, Military, and Koolesiastical, from the Landing of Julius 
Cooaar till the year 1846. 18 vols., bound in cloth, £1, 6s, 


SMITH’S CANADA: Past, PRESENT, 


and Forurs. Being an Historical, G phical, Geological, 
and Statistical Account of Canada West aps, and other Ilus- 
trations. 2 Vols., royal Svo, cloth, 20s. 


AIKMAN’S HISTORY of SCOT- 


LAND, from the Earliest Perlod to the present Time. A New 
Edition. With Ninety ILvusrrations, comprising Portraits, 
Views, und Historical Designs. In 63 Purta, 1s. , 


THE ISRAEL of the ALPS. A Com- 


ete History of the Vandois of Piedmont and their Colonies. 

repared in great part from see Documenta. By 
A.exis Muston, D.D. Illustrated by a Series of Steol Kingrav- 
ings. In 16} Parta, 1s. each; or 2 Vols, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSE- 


PHUS. With Maps and other Tlustrations. Demy Svo, 22} 
Parts, ls. each ; or 4 Vols., cloth, 248. 


— 


NOTES of a CLERICAL FUR- 


LOUGH, spent “ier in the Hoty Lanp. By the Rev. Ropert 
Bucuaxan, D.D. Illustrated by an Accurate Map of the whole 
Country, and by various enlarged Sketch Maps, illustrative of 
individual localities and of particular excursions. Cloth, 72. 6d, 


THE TEN YEARS’ CONFLICT; 


Being the History of the Disruption of the Church of Scotland. 
By the Rev. Ronert BucHaxan, D.D. Llustrated with Por- 
traits on Steel and Designs on Wood. 25 Nosa., 6d. each; or 2 
Vols. cloth, 144. The Library Edition, elegantly printed in large 
type, 2 vols, demy Svo, cloth, £1, le. 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY; 
With Extensive Notes, phical, TopoesE eet. Historical, 
and Critical, and a Lifeofthe Author. By James Bett, Num- 
erous Illustrations. Ju 24 Parts, medium 8vo, ls, each. 


ROLLIN’S ARTS and SCIENCES of 


the ANCIENTS. With Notes by James Bett (forming a third 
Volume to Ancient History). In 10 Parts, 1s, each. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 


EMINENT SCOTSMEN. In Four Volumes. Now Edition. 
With a Supplemental Volume, continuing the Biographies to the 
Present Time. By the Rov. Tnos. THomson. With 85 Portraits, 
and 5 Engraved Titles. In 4 Parts, medium 8vo, ls. each; 
or Divisions, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. each, 


00. ep een mea 


WORKS ON AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE. 


Practical and Scientific. By upwards of Fifty of the most 
Eminont Farmers, Land-Agentas, and Scientific Men of the day. 
Edited by Joun C. Morton. With above 1800 Illustrative 
Figures on Wood and Steel. In 28 Parts, 2s, Ud. euch; or 2 largu 
Vols,, super-royal 8vo, cloth, £3, 15s. 


NEW FARMER’S ALMANAC. 


Edited by Joun ©. Morton, Editor of the Agricultural Gazette, 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture, &. Published yearly, Price 1s, 


OUR FARM CROPS; Being a popu- 


lar Boientifio Description of tho Cultivation? Chemistry, Lis- 
eases, and Remedies, &0., of our different Crops, worked up to 
the high Farming of tho present day. By Joun Wi son, 
F.R.8.K., Professor of Agriculture in the University of Kdin- 
burgh, Member of Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, &c., &o, Illustrated with Engravings on Woud, In 
2 Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 13s.; or 12 Parts, 4s. cach. 


© Thle Work le probably the most remarkable, and the most useful for the 
Agriculturist, that has appeared for a Jong time."— Guernsey Oficial Gasctte. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, 


Practical and Scientific, A Guide to the Formation and Manage- 
ment of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, aud the Culti- 
vation and M ent of erable 20 Green-house, and Hot- 
house Plants. With a Copious Ca sndar of Gardening Operations, 
By Rovert Thompson, sil pede gph fl Garden, Chiswick. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings and carefully Coloured 
Plates. In 12 Parta, 2s. 6d. eavh, or cloth, £1, 11a. 6d. 


Bealdes the subjects above indicated, the Work containa Chapters on the Phy- 
alology of Plants, the Nature and Improvement of Boils, the various kinds of 
Manures ani their Uses, and the Teols, Instruments, &c., employed in Garden- 
ing: together with descriptions of the beet varieties ef Vegetables, Fruits, and 
Flowers. Prosfusely WWustrated with Engrevings printed in the Text. 


HOW to CHOOSE a Good MILK COW. 


By J. H. Maans. With a Supplement on the Dairy Cattle of 
Britain. Illustrated with Engravings. Cloth, nnd 





FARM INSECTS. Being the Natural 


History and Economy of the Insecta injurious to the Field Crops 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and also those which infest Barns 
and Granaries, with suggestions for their destruction. By Joun 
Curtis, F.L.8., do., &c. Wustrated with many hundred Figures, 
Plain and Coloured. In 8 Parts, super-royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, 
plain plates, and 3s, 6. coloured plates; or cloth, £1, 10s. 

“Wo are taught how to antleipate the insects before they attack the crops, 
eo as to weaken the assault, and aleo to check their progress, For there ends, 
Cunclec rules are given as to the management of the solland plant We know of 
no greater hoon to the agriculturleé, in one particular department of his laboura, 
than the publication of this volume."—~Gloucester Chron. ole. 


FARMER'S GUIDE. A Treatise on 


the Disonses of Horses and Black Cattle, with Instructions for 
the Manngement of Breeding Mares and Cowa. By JAMES WEBR, 
a Surgeon. Seventh Kdition, Foolacap 8vo, cloth, 


AGRICULTURIST’S CALCULATOR. 


A Series of Forty-five Tables for Land-Measuring, Draining, 
Manuring, Planting, Weight of Hay and Cattle by Measure- 
ment, Building, &c. 17 Nos., foolacap 8vo, 6d. euch ; bound, Ys. 


THE HAY and CATTLE MEA- 


SURER. A Series of Tables for Computing the Weight of Hay- 

stacks and Live Stuck by Measurement. Also, Tables showing 

the Equivalent, in Weight and Prico, of the Imperial to the 

bee Stono, and other Local Weights. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 
. 6 


DITCHING and DRAINING: A 


Manual of Tables for Computing Work done. Suited to the 
ties Pactra and Employers of Labour. Foolecap svo, 
i] 


AGRICULTURIST'S ASSISTANT: 


A Note-Book of Principles, Rules, and Tables, ted to the 
uso of all eared thi Ag toulture, OF the Management of Landed 
Property. Joun Ewart, Land-Surveyor and Agricultura] 
Enginoer. Plates and Cuts. Foolscap Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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CML EUATRATED HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES, 
ta sige Yn 16h Parts, 1s, each ; or 2 Vola. Bro, cloth, 182 


THE ISRAEL OF THE ALPS. 


A Complete History of the Vaudois of Piedmont and their Colonies. Erpared in great part from unpublished 
Documents, By ALEXIS Muston, D.D. Illustrated by a Series of Steel Engravings, comprising Scenery in the 
Valleys, Maps, and Historical Illustrations, prepared by or under the superintendence of the Author, M. Muston. 


This Work contains the most complete and connected view of events, and periods of the Waldensian people in their earnest 
the history of the Vaudois. It is the fruit of long and laborious {| and protracted struggle for the preservation of the true faith. 
research, and throws new light upon many of the known facts, 2 











WORKS ON MACHINERY, CARPENTRY, &c. 
ENGINEER and MACHINIST'S |! CARPENTER and JOINER’S 


DRAWING-BOOK: A Complete Course of Instruction for the | ASSISTANT. Boing a Comprehensive Treatise on the Selection 
Practical Engineer; comprising Linear Drawing, Projections, | Preparation, and Strength of Materials, and the Mechanical ; 
Eocentrio Curves, the various forms of Gearing, Rociprocating Principles of Framing, with their Applications in Carpentry, 

Machinery, Sketching and Drawing from the Machine, Projec- | Joinery, and Hand Railing; also, a Course of Instruction In 

tion of ows, Tinting and Colouring, and Perspectivo, on Practical Geometry, Geometrical Lines, Drawing, Frojevtion, 
the basis of the works of M. Le Blanc and MM. Armengand. | and Porapective, and an Tustrated Glossary of Terms used in 
Iilustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood and Steel. In |! Architecture and Building. By James New anna, Borough 
16 Parts, imperial 4to, 2s. each; or 1 Vol. half-morvesy, £2, “2. Engineer of Liverpool. Tlustrated by an extensive Series of 


Plates, and many hundred Engravings on Wood, In 24 Parte, 
ENGINEER and MACHINIST’S 


super-royal dto, 24. each; or 1 Vol., half-miorvcce, £22, 10s. 
ASSISTANT: Being a Series of Plans, Sections, and Elevations 
of Stcam Engines, Water Wheels, ghee Machines, Mils for 
Grinding, Tovls, &e., taken from Machines of approved Con- 
struction; with detailed Descriptions and Practical Keaays on 
various departments of Machinery. New and Improved Eadi- 
tion. In 28 Parta, imperial 4to, 2s. 6d. exch; or 2 Vols. half- 
murocoo, £4, 4s, 


RAILWAY MACHINERY. A Trea- 


tise on the Mechanical Engineering of Railways; embracing the 
Principles and Construction of Rolling and Fixed Plant, in all 
departments. [Llustrated by a Series of Plates on a large scale, 
and by numerous Engravings on Wood. By D. KINNEAR CLARK, 
Enginecr. In 30 Parts, imporial dtu, 2s. 6d. each; 2 Vols. half- 
morovco, £4, 15a, 


RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES. Their 


Progress, Mechanical Construction, and Performance, with the 
revent Practice in England and America, Illustrated by an 
extensive Series of Plates, and numerous Engravings on Wool, 
By D. Kinnrar Crank, Engineer. In 25 Parts, imperial dw, 
2a. Od. each; 2 Vola., half-morvccu, £4. 
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Course of Instruction In the Principles of Cacpentry and Joluery, with u & lec: 
thon of Kaumples of Worha actually executed. It Includes the most important 
features of the great works of Kmy, Krafft, ant! others, which, from their cous 
Qnd foreign languages, are inaccessible to workmen. 


“Tt will be for a long time to come the standard treaties on Carpentry and 
doinery."~—Mechanie's Magazine, 


CABINET-MAKER'S ASSISTANT. 


| A Serica of Original Designs for Modern Furniture, with De- 
scriptions and details of Construction. Complete in 28 Parts, 
imperial dito, 2s. bd. each; half-bound morovvy, £3, bs. 


“The Work now before us takes up the subject in a preper apirit, and fs cale 
Culutedt to produce a eery beneficial | feet on the trade to which i¢ ls adudressed.'* 
—Cicil Engineer and Architict’s Journal, 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE, A 


Serion of Designs for Ornamental Cottages and Villas. Exem- 
Wifled in Plans, Klevations, Sections, and Details, With Pran- 
ival Descriptions. By Joun Wrurte, Architect. In 21 Parts, 

iinperial 4tu, 2«, each; 1 Vol, half-moroceo, £2, 10s, 


MECHANIC'S CALCULATOR; 


Comprehending Principles, Rules, and Tables, in the various 
Departinents of Mathewatics and Mevhanics, Nineteenth Kali- 
| tion. Cloth, ba. dd. 


MECHANIC'S DICTIONARY. A 


Note- Book of Technical Terms, Rules, and Tables, wweful in the 
! Mechanical Arta. With Engravings of Machinery, aud nearly 
; 200 Diagrams on Wood. Thirteonth Edition. Cloth, vs, 


The Catcutaton and Dictionary are published in 27 Nos., 
. each, 


wry Machinery, with extensive widitions illustrating the practice of English 
Locomotive Engineers of the present day, and presenting the most recent attain: 
ments in American practice. It also includes the consideration of coal-burning, 
and a Variety of other questions bearing upon the economical working and im- 
provement ef the Lovemotive. 


RECENT PRACTICE in the LOCO- 


MOTIVE ENGINE ‘hoing a Supplement to Railway Machinery’: 
Comprising the most Recent Improvements in English Practice, 
and Illustrations of the Locomotive Practice of the Unitel 
States of America. Hy D. Kinnear Ciarx, Engineer. In 
10 Parts, imperial 4to, 2s. 6d. each; half-morocen, 35s, 


Thie Work consists simply ef the new pertion of Ratleay Lecomoticss, | 
announerd above. It te pnilished separately for the benefitef those whoalready | 
peasess the Author’s Work on Zalway Machinery. 


LAND - MEASURER'S READY- 


RECKONER: Being Tables for ascertaining at sight the Con- 
tents of any Field or Piece of Land. Third edition. Bound in 
ruan, 2s. 


THE PRACTICAL MEASURER; 


REID'S CLOCK and WATCH. 


MAKING, Theoretical and Practical. Illustrated with Twenty 
Folding Plates, and V Title. In 10 Parts, royal 6vo, 2s, 
each; or 1 Vol., cloth, 2is. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN: A Series 
of examples of Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Italian, Gothio, 
Moorish, French, Flemish, and Elizabethan Ornaments, sult- 
j able for Art-workmen aud Decorators. With an Kasay on 
Print Rew balun trsipedaryel ini Nearad mai | Siu Busse Alter af'a Protec Peset flow, de? 
Pp ‘ iy t ; 1 , 6d, ; AS. BALLANTYNE, Au ine om Pa ; 
hound, 67. 6d. ee eeree ates kc. Forty Plates, imperial 4to, cloth, £1, 2s. ¢ : 
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‘POETRY AND LIGHT LITERATURE. 


HOGG.—The WORKS of ‘the ETTRICK | 
SHEPHERD, with Ilmmstrations by D. 0. Hill, R.S.A—The 


i ea Works, com sey jn 5 Vols., cloth, 17s. 6d. ; the 
Works, SE ae £1, ls. Boru SERrEs are also pub- 
lished for in separate Vola at 8. Od. each. 


_ CASQUET of LITERARY GEMS; Containing 
ete otaae Extracts in Poetry and Prose. From nearly 800 
Ina Yon Authors. passe by Twenty-five Engravings. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 2 


BOOK of SCOTTISH SONG. A Collection 
of the Best and Most Approved Songs of Scotland, with Critical 
and Historical Notices, and an Easay on on Scottish Song. En- 
graved ae eeree aud Title. 16 Nos., 6d, each; cloth, gilt 


BOOK of SCOTTISH BALLADS. A Com- 

hensive Collection of the Ballads of- Scotland, with [llustra- 

ive cack Ath, i pa (ol Frontispiece and Title. 15 Nos., 6d. 
gilt edges, 9s. 


“NICOLE'S POEMS and LYRICS, chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect. With a wes of the Author, New 
Edition. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d. 


THE WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. Com- 
Edition 


Illustrations. 25 Parts, super-royal Svo, ls. 
Or with Eight SUPPLEMENTARY PaRts, containing 22 En- 
pg ; making in all $2 Illustrations. 2 Vols., cloth extra, 


LAND of BURNS; A Series of Landscapes, 
Wastrative of the Writings of the Scottish Post, from Painti 
by D. @. H1t1, R.8.A, Also, Portraits of the Poet, his Fri 
&e. With Descriptions and Biogra hies, by Ropert CHAMBERS; 
Oe ay by Professor W1Ls0n. 2 Vols., 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 


REPUBLIC of LETTERS. A Selection in 
Poetry and Prose; from the Works of the most Eminent Writers, 
with many Original Pieces. ures -five beautiful Illustrations. 

4 Vols., loth extra, gilt edges, £ 


SANDFORD’S ESSAY on the RISE and 
PROGRESS of LITERATURE. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2«. 6d. 


LAING’S WAYSIDE FLOWERS: Bein ing 
Poems and Songs. ri aaa by Rev. Gro. GILFILLAN. 
Edition. Cloth, gilt, 26. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CYCLOPEDIA of DOMESTIC MEDICINE 
and SURGERY. By Tnos. Ansrew, M.D. Illustrated with. 
er on Wood and Steel. 17 Purta, royal svo, 1s. cach; 


BARR'S SCRIPTURE STUDENT'S AS- 
SISTANT. A Complete Index and Concise Dictionary to the 
Bible. New Edition, Enlarged, with Pronunciation of a 
oacgp a e iita Arrangement of the Scriptures, do. Post 

vo, cloth, 8s. 


BARR’S CATECHETICAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS for YOUNG COMMUNICANTS. With an Address to 
one oon not yet Communicauts. 3let Edition, 18mo, 
sewed, 4d, 


BARR’S CATECHETICAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS on INFANT BAPTISM, With on Address to Young 
Parents, 16th Edition, 1Smo, sewed, 4d. 


COMMERCIAL HAND-BOOK : A Complete 
R -Reckoner, aud Compendium of Tables and Information 
for the Trader, Merchant, and Commercial Traveller, 320 pp. 
48mo, bound in roan, 1s. 


TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 
HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, With considerable additions 
to the Author's Text, numerow Notes, and a Continuation to 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Edited by the Rev, Bnanpox 
Turner, M.A. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 5a. Gd. Also in Divi- 
sions. Div. 1., price 2s. dd.; Div. II., prios 3s. Gd. 


GERLACH’S COMPREHENSIVE GER- 
MAN DICTIONARY. German and English, and English and 
German. By J. J. Gertacn, LL.D. Bound, 5a. 6d. 

This Dictionary is more copious in (he number of its words and meanings 
than any portable German Dictionar, hitherto published. - 


HARTLEY'S ORATORICAL CLASS- 
BOOK. With the Principles of Elocution oa and I)lus- 
trated by suitable examples Fifteenth tion, improved, 
Foolacap Bvo, bound, 22, 6d. 


CH ORISTER'S TEXT-BOOK ; Containing 
nearly Two Hundred Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Anthems, 
&o., arranged for from Two to Five Voices, with or Piano- 


fin hemes Acoompaniments ; agi by a Comprehensive Grammar 
Cloth gilt a. ai J. P. Kipp Super-royal 8vo, stiff paper, 58.; 


HAND PLACE-BOOK of the UNITED 
KINGDOM; Containing References of daily use to upwards of 
15,000 Localities in Great Britain and Ireland, General 
Statistical Tables. Bound, 22. 


e 


FERGUSON’S INTEREST TABLES, At 
Fourteen different Kates, from a Quarter to Six and a Half 
Ceut.; also, Tables of Ccmmiasion and Brokerage. New 
tion, enlarged, Bound, /4, 


LAWRIE’S SYSTEM of MERCANTILE 
ARITIIMETIC; With the Nature, Use, and Negotiation of Bills 
of Exchange. Fifth Edition, In 2 Parts, bownd in roan, with 
Key, 32.; “a Parte 1. and II., in cloth, ls. each; the Kry 


separately, 1 


MOFFAT: Its WaLks and We tts. With 
Incidental Notices of ite Botany and Geology. By WrIuLiam 
Keppir; and Report on, and Chemical Analysis of, ita Mineral 
Wells, by J. Macapan, F.R.8.8.A. Foolacap svo, 1s. 


COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY: Edited and largely augmented R. D. Hosuyx, 
M.A. Oxon. A Manual of Natural tine np in which are 
popularly ex Dees the Principles of Hea ochanivs, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, the toast Engine, Acoustics, 
Optica, Astronomy, Electricity, Magnetism, &v.; with Questions 


for Examination on each cy Th r, and an App dix of Pro- 
blems. Illustrated by nearly hree Hundred vings on 
Wood. Foolucap 8vo, cloth, 5s 

M‘CRIE’S SKETCHES of SCOTTISH 


CHURCH HISTORY: Embracing the Period from the Refor- 
mation tothe Revolution. 2 Vols., demy 12mo, cloth, 4s. 


ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of the JEWS, 
hea a i Captivity to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 


ROBERTSON’S CHART of SCRIPTURE 


‘CHRONOLOGY, from the Creation to the Destruction of Jeru- 


salem. In stiff covers, 4d. 


STAFFA and IONA DESCRIBED and 
ILLUSTRATED; With Notices of the Principal Objects on the 
route from Port ort Crinan to Oban, pag ate fod Mall 
Many Engravings. Limp cloth, 2 
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